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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 

The  parents  of  Hugh  Judge  emigrated  from 
Ireland,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  They 
were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  profession  of  reli- 
gion, and  were  said  to  be  very  strict  in  their 
adherence  to  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  that 
church.  They  had  two  sons,  of  which  Hugh 
was  the  younger;  and  they  were  both  baptized 
in  their  infancy.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
Hugh  was  placed  out  apprentice  by  his  mother, 
Margaret  Judge.  His  elder  brother  was  said  to 
be  an  uncommonly  promising  youth  •  but  he 
died  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  His 
death  made  a  deep  impression  on  Hugh's  mind, 
and  he  felt  his  situation  as  being  almost  alone  in 
the  world,  having  no  relative  in  this  country  but 
his  widowed  mother.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  the  season  of  Divine  visitation  to  his  soul, 
alluded  to  in  the  following  brief  narrative  of  his 
early  life. 

It  is  said  Hugh  Judge  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Friends  in  his  youth,  perhaps 
during  his  apprenticeship  :  but  as  he  grew 
towards  manhood,  observing  them  to  be  a  plain, 
honest  people,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  their 
meetings.  This  he  did  for  some  time,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  mother,  who 
was  exceedingly  opposed  to  his  religious  scruples, 
and  leaving  the  Catholic  church.  At  length, 
however,  she  became  better  reconciled  to  his 
change  j  and  after  he  came  forth  in  the  minis- 
try, she  attended  a  Friends'  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  Hugh  appeared  in  testimony. 
In  the  afternoon,  as  they  were  sitting  together, 
she  drew  her  chair  near  to  him,  and,  turning  her 
head  on  one  side,  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
addressing  him  in  these  words  :  u  Hughey,  dear, 
I  was  afraid  for  you  to-day ; — indeed  I  was. 
You  know  you  had  no  edecation  at  all, — at  all, 
for  that  business.  But  I  thought  you  made  out 
very  well, — indeed  I  did,  Hughey." 


No.l. 


If  this  anecdote  is  correct,  it  must  have  been 
a  satisfaction  to  Hugh  that  his  mother  was  thus 
far  reconciled  to  his  coming  amongst  Friends. 
No  account  is  found  among  his  papers  of  the  day 
of  his  birth  ;  it  appears,  however,  from  a  com- 
parison of  dates,  to  have  occurred  in  or  about 
the  year  1750. 

From  some  detached  memorandums,  a  part  of 
which  are  lost  or  wanting,  we  have  collected  the 
following  sketch  of  his  early  life  and  first  appear- 
ance in  the  ministry,  as  written  by  himself. 

u  In  the  days  of  my  youth,  being  placed  out 
apprentice  to  earn  my  living,  I  was  deprived  of 
the  portion  of  learning  which  I  ought  to  have 
had  j  and  which,  if  I  had  had  the  opportunity, 
I  should  have  taken  without  much  difficulty, 
What  little  time  I  went  to  school,  I  learned  fast. 
I  believe  I  was  but  one  day  in  learning  my  let- 
ters, and  in  less  than  a  week  I  got  to  reading, 
in  which  I  took  great  delight.  But  I  think  I 
did  not  go  to  school  more  than  one  month  in  the 
quarter,  and  then  I  had  to  work  hard  in  the 
mornings  before  I  went :  for,  although  I  was  but 
young,  perhaps  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age,  yet  a  portion  of  work  was  allotted  me  every 
morning  ;  not  only  to  make  fires  and  to  fodder 
the  creatures,  but  also  to  thresh  twenty-four 
sheaves  of  wheat :  and  being  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, it  required  my  rising  before  day  in  order  to 
accomplish  my  task  of  work  before  I  went  to 
school.  But  the  Lord  inclined  my  heart  to  seek 
him  in  those  my  youthful  days  ;  though  at  times, 
through  hard  usage,  I  revolted  and  gave  myself 
up  to  a  reprobate  life.  Some  times  I  was  tempted 
to  run  away,  not  caring  much  what  became  of 
me,  and  thinking  I  could  not  fare  much  worse  if 
I  spent  my  days  in  a  prison.  But  thou,  0 
Father,  restrained  me,  for  thou  hadst  a  work  for 
me  to  do  ;  and  as  thou  wast  preparing  me  for  it, 
thou  turnedst  those  crosses  and  disappointments 
into  blessings.  Thou  wast  my  father  and  my 
friend,  for  I  had  none  to  cry  unto  but  thee,  and 
thou  didst  hear  me  and  comfort  me.  Thou 
madest  hard  things  easy,  and  bitter  things  sweet, 
and  thou  reconciled  me  to  my  situation. 

As  I  grew  up,  I  had  this  consolation,  that  I 
was  faithful  in  my  master's  business.  He  was 
for  the  most  part  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man  ;  but 
my  mistress  and  myself  were  too  much  of  a  tem- 
per to  agree  well  together  ;  until  Truth  took  hold 
of  my  mind  and  chained  down  my  strong  pas- 
sions, which  with  hers  used  to  rise  very  high  at 
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times.  She  was  a  woman  of  ungovernable  pas- 
sion, and  would  sometimes  break  out  upon  me  in 
great  rage  about  my  work,  although  I  was  but 
young  ID  years.  Oh  !  the  injury  done  to  youth, 
by  being  placed  under  such  who  have  no  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  tempers  !  I  believe  many 
have  been  ruined  thereby,  and  driven  into  things 
that  have  brought  lasting  shame  and  disgrace 
upon  them.  It  was  nothing  short  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  that  kept  me  from 
falling  into  gross  enormities  :  for  even  when  I 
was  tempted  thereto,  he  raised  an  abhorrence  in 


thou  didst  deal  with  me  in  those  days  of  my 
childhood  !  Thou  tookest  me  by  the  hand  as  a 
most  tender  father,  to  lead  me  out  of  the  vanities 
and  tollies  and  sin-pleasing  pleasures  to  which  I 
was  prone  by  nature.  Thou  corrected  me  in 
mercy,  and  in  great  loving-kindness  thou  reproved 
me.  In  the  riches  of  thy  adorable  goodness, 
thou  revealcdst  thy  son  Jesus  Christ  in  me,  and 
caused  me  clearly  to  understand  that  thou  wast 
speaking  to  me  by  and  through  the  spirit  of  thy 
son  in  my  heart.  Here  I  saw  that  it  was  this 
which  had  been  and  was  still  smiting  me  for  my 


my  mind  against  it.  He  stepped  in  between,  as 'evil  ways,  and  bringing  sorrow  over  the  mind 
it  were,  and  would  not  suffer  me  to  fall  into  the  (for  speaking  and  doing  amiss; — and  that  this 


jaws  of  the  devourcr.  Oh  !  matchless,  unfath- 
omable love  !  What  shall  I  render, — what  have 
I  to  render  unto  thee,  0  Father  of  mercies,  for 
all  thy  benefits  ?  My  tongue  and  my  pen  are 
far  too  short  to  set  forth  one  half  thy  praise.  It 
is  thine  own  works  that  praise  thee,  and  I  record 
it  to  thy  honor. 

During  those  days  of  the  tendering  visitations 
of  Divine  love  to  my  soul,  I  used  frequently,  when 
I  went  out  to  work  in  the  fields,  to  take  my  book 
along  with  mc,  and  when  I  had  a  little  leisure,  I 
found  great  satisfaction  in  reading. 

In  the  neighborhood  where  I  lived,  there  were 
many  young  people,  who  used  frequently  to  col- 
lect together  and  make  merry  nights,  as  they 
called  them.  Their  amusements  were  such  as 
card-playing,  singing,  dancing,  &c,  in  which  I 
also  took  much  delight,  and  often  went  to  these 
night  meetings  ;  insomuch  that  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  my  becoming  a  proficient  in  these  vani- 
ties. But,  to  the  praise  of  the  ever  worthy  name 
of  my  God,  be  it  spoken,  he  left  me  not,  but 
followed  me  with  reproof;  his  light  and  his 
Truth  showing  me  that  the  course  I  was  pursuing 
led  down  to  the  chambers  of  death,  and  thither 
I  was  hastening,  if  I  continued  in  that  way. 
This  alarmed  me,  and  caused  me  to  bemoan  my 
situation  ;  so  that  under  these  convictions  I  en- 
deavored to  keep  from  going  into  company. 
Sometimes,  I  concluded  I  would  associate  with 


was  and  is  the  only  means  offered  by  God  for 
our  reconciliation  to  him.  I  saw  that  there  was 
power  in  that  which  smote  for  sin,  to  deliver  from 
it,  and  I  understood  what  I  read  of  Christ  that 
all  power  was  given  unto  him  of  the  Father. 

Oh  !  this  was  indeed  a  glorious  day,  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  me  while  I  retain  my  memory. 
Oh  !  what  rejoicings  of  soul  I  felt !  What  rav- 
ishings  of  love  swallowed  me  up,  as  it  were,  in 
the  embraces  of  heavenly  goodness  !  Many 
blessed  and  glorious  seasons  I  had  both  by  night 
and  by  day ;  for  the  goodness  of  God  was  great 
towards  me,  a  poor  ignorant  lad.  He  was  my 
comfort,  my  rejoicing,  and  my  song  all  the  day. 
He  made  hard  things  become  easy  to  me,  and 
reconciled  me  to  my  outward  condition.  I  went 
through  my  work  cheerfully,  and  with  integrity 
of  heart ;  for  he  taught  me  to  be  honest  and 
just,  to  all  men,  and  to  observe  the  injunction, 
to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by.  Thus,  having  the 
Lord,  my  greatest  good,  before  mine  eyes  always, 
when  I  turned  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
behold  I  saw  him,  and  his  presence  was  with  me 
in  an  admirable  manner,  insomuch  that  the  time 
of  my  servitude  went  on  without  my  thinking 
much  about  it,  and  I  served  it  out  with  honor 
and  reputation. 

But  I  did  not  stay  one  day  after  I  was  free 
from  my  apprenticeship ;  for,  having  some  time 
I  before  fixed  in  my  mind  that  I  would  go  and  get 
shun  them  on  insight  or  acquaintance  with  the  milling  busi- 


was  customary  ness,  I  accordingly  went  to  Samuel  Lev 
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tlu  in  no  more  ;  and  in  order 
the  first  day  of  the  week  (for 

for  us  to  collect  together  on  that  day)  I  have  at!  miller,  at  Springfield,  and  agreed  to  stay  with 
timet  taken  my  book  and  gone  from  the  house,  him  for  one  year.  I  was  to  find  myself  in  clothes, 
r  into  the  woods  or  to  some  place  where  they  ;  and  when  I  worked  out  of  the  mill,  he  was  to 


OO/nld  not  find  me  ;  and  there  I  have  sat  and  read 
for  hours  together.  At  these  seasons  I  was  often 
deeply  affected,  and  particularly  so  on  reading 
in  the  New  Testament;  especially  concerning 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ; — severely  con- 
demning in  my  own  mind  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews  towards  him,  and  saying  at  times  within 
my. -'  If,  that  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  I  would 
have  been  his  follower  :  not  knowing  that  it  was 
his  holy  Spirit  that  was  then  offering  to  be  my 
leader,  director  and  support  in  the  way  of  life 
and  salvation. 


give  me  wages.  The  milling  business  seemed 
to  come  naturally  to  me,  and  I  improved  fast  in 
a  knowledge  of  it  ;  so  that  when  my  year  was  up, 
I  went  and  hired  for  chief  miller  at  a  mill  on 
Wessahiekon  creek,  about  eight  miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia. 

[To  be  continued. 1 


0  blessed  Shepherd  of  Israel,  how  tenderly  J  Penn 


Where  charity  keeps  pace  with  gain,  industry 
is  blessed  :  but  to  slave  to  get,  and  keep  it  sor- 
didly, is  a  sin,  against  Providence,  a  vice  in 
|  government,  and  an  injury  to  their  neighbors. — 
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FROM  ADAM  CLARKE  S  COMMENTARY. 

tet  Sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts  :  and 
be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every 
man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  you,  with  meekness  and  fear.'  1  Pet.  iii. 
15.  To  sanctify  God,  may  signify  to  offer  him 
the  praises  due  to  his  grace.  But  as  to  sanctify, 
signifies  literally  to  make  holy,  it  is  impossible 
that  God  should  be  thus  sanctified.  Ayailo 
signifies  to  separate  from  earth ;  that  is,  from 
any  common  use  or  purpose ;  that  the  thing  or 
person  thus  separated  may  be  devoted  to  a 
sacred  use.  Perhaps  we  should  understand 
Peter's  words  thus  :  entertain  just  notions  of 
God,  of  his  nature,  power,  will,  justice,  good- 
ness and  truth.  Do  not  conceive  of  him  as 
being  actuated  by  such  passions  as  men  ;  sepa- 
rate him  in  your  hearts  from  every  thing  earth- 
ly,  human,  fickle,  rigidly  severe,  or  capriciously 
merciful.  Consider  that  he  can  neither  be  like 
man,  feel  like  man,  nor  act  like  man.  Ascribe 
no  human  passions  to  him,  for  this  would  dese- 
crate, not  sanctify  him.  Do  not  confine  him  in 
your  conceptions  to  place,  space,  vacuity,  heaven 
or  earth  :  endeavor  to  think  worthily  of  the  im- 
mensity and  eternity  of  his  nature,  of  his  omni- 
science, omnipresence  and  omnipotence.  Avoid 
the  error  of  the  heathen,  who  bound  even 
their  Dii  Majores,  their  greatest  gods,  by  fate  ; 
as  many  well-meaning  Christians  do  the  true 
God,  by  decrees :  conceive  of  him  as  infinitely 
free  to  act,  or  not  act,  as  he  pleases.  Consider 
the  goodness  of  his  nature;  for  goodness,  in 
every  possible  state  of  perfection  and  infinitude, 
belongs  to  him.  Ascribe  no  malevolence  to  him; 
nor  any  work,  purpose  or  decree,  that  implies  it. 
This  is  not  only  a  human  passion,  but  a  passion 
of  fallen  man.  Do  not  suppose  that  he  can  do 
evil,  or  that  he  can  destroy  when  he  might  save; 
that  he  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  hate  any  of  those 
whom  he  made  in  his  own  image,  and  in  his  own 
likeness;  so  as,  by  a  positive  decree,  to  doom 
them,  unborn,  to  everlasting  perdition  ;  or,  what 
is  of  the  same  import,  pass  them  by,  without  af- 
fording them  the  means  of  salvation,  and  conse- 
quently rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
saved.  Thus  endeavor  to  conceive  of  him  ;  and 
by  so  doing  you  separate  him  from  all  that  is 
imperfect,  human,  evil,  capricious,  changeable 
and  unkind.  Ever  remember  that  he  has  wis- 
dom without  error;  power  without  limits ;  truth 
without  falsity;  love  without  hatred;  holiness 
without  evil;  and  justice  without  rigor  or 
severity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  capricious  tender- 
ness on  the  other.  In  a  word,  that  He  can 
neither  be,  say,  purpose,  nor  do,  any  thing  that 
is  not  infinitely  just,  holy,  wise,  true  and 
gracious;  that  he  hates  nothing  that  he  has 
made ;  and  has  so  loved  the  world,  the  whole 
human  race,  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son  to 
die  for  them,  that  they  might  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.    Thus  1  sanctify  the  Lord 


God  in  your  hearts/  and  you  will  ever  be  ready 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  to 
every  serious  and  candid  enquirer  after  truth. 

"  Most  religious  systems  and  creeds  are  incapa- 
ble of  rational  explanation,  because  founded  on 
some  misconception  of  the  Divine  nature. 

«  They  set  at  odds  heaven's  jarring  attributes  ; 

And  with  one  excellence  another  wound.' 

u  The  system  of  humanizing  God,  and  mak- 
ing him,  by  our  unjust  conceptions  of  him,  to 
act  as  ourselves  wouloj,  in  certain  circumstances, 
has  been,  the  bane  both  of  religion  and  piety; 
and  on  this  ground  infidels  have  laughed  us  to 
scorn.  It  is  high  time  that  we  should  no  longer 
know  God  after  the  flesh;  for  even  if  we  have 
known  Jesus  Christ  after  the  flesh,  we  are  to 
know  him  so  no  more. 

"  What  I  have  written  above  is  not  against 
any  particular  creed  of  religious  people.  It  is 
against  any  or  all  to  which  it  may  justly  apply. 
It  may  even  be  against  some  portions  of  my 
own;  for,  even  in  this  respect,  I  am  obliged 
daily  to  labor  to  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  my 
heart ;  to  abstract  him  from  every  thing  earthly 
and  human,  and  apprehend  him,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  his  own  essential  nature  and  attributes, 
through  the  light  of  his  Spirit,  and  the  medium 
af  his  own  revelation.  To  act  thus,  requires  no 
common  effort  of  the  soul ;  and  just  apprehen- 
sions of  this  kind  are  not  acquired  without  much 
prayer,  much  self-reflection,  and  much  of  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  short  account  of  Jonathan  Thomas,  late  of 
Fall  Creek,  Madison  County,  Indiana. 

The  memory  of  the  righteous,  who  have  pas- 
sed away,  is  ever  precious  to  all  those  in  whom 
the  good  seed  has  brought  forth  fruit;  and  to 
the  venerable  and  beloved  consort,  and  the  chil- 
dren who  are  left  behind,  the  memory  of  our 
much  loved  father  has  seemed  so  sweet,  that  the 
language,  u Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  no- 
thing be  lost,"  is  felt  to  be  applicable  at  this 
present  time.  Though  years  have  elapsed  since 
he  quietly  passed  away,  we  trust  to  his  everlast- 
ing rest,  the  fruits  of  his  faithful  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  the  Master,  whom  we  with 
humble  confidence  believe  he  was  long  dedicated 
to  follow,  are  yet  continuing  to  be  a  blessing  to 
many.  He  was  faithful  in  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  Divine  will  concerning  him,  in  his  remo- 
j  val  from  his  pleasant  home  to  a  country  then 
:  new  and  thinly  settled;  and,  having  followed 
I  his  guide,  he  was  led  to  the  purchase  of  a  farm, 
|  a  lot  of  which  he  set  apart  for  a  meeting  house. 
Here  he  removed  his  family,  and  lived  to  see 
the  request  for  a  Monthly  Meeting  go  to  the 
Quarter,  though  it  was  not  established  till  after 
his  death. 

As  an  encouragement  to  some  and  a  satisfac- 
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tion  to  us,  we  have  desin  d  to  preserve  this  short 
account  of  him,  written  by  himself  to  a  much 
loved  friend*,  who,  in  travelling  iu  truth's  ser- 
vice, was  for  a  short  time  a  sojourner  in  his  fam- 
ily, after  his  removal  to  Indiana,  and  at  whose 
request  the  following  was  written. 

Fall  Creek  Township,  Madison  Co.,  fa. 
4th  of  Filth  mo.,  1839. 

u  M  it'll  Kst>  i  m<t?  Frit  hi/,  for  so  J  feel  thee: — 
Thy  very  acceptable  letter,  dated  6th  of  last 
month,  came  safe  to  hand  yesterday,  and  was 
acceptable  indeed,  to  myself  and  family,  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  answer  it. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  thou  had  arrived  safe 
home,  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  and  may 
I  not  say  a  perilous  one,  through  the  wilderness 
of  some  of  our  country  ;  and  that  thou  enjoyed 
peace  of  mind  j  this  always  will  be  so,  where  we 
endeavor  to  do  our  duty  in  the  great  cause  of 
Truth. 

To  begin  with  us  here,  and  our  Meeting.  It 
continues  to  incrense  in  numbers,  and,  I  believe, 
some  in  weight.  We,  with  Duck  Creek  Friends, 
arc  about  applying  for  a  Monthly  Meeting,  to  be 
held  alternately  here  and  there;  and  think  it 
likely  we  shall  succeed  in  our  request. 

When  I  look  back  to  the  year  1833,  all  woods 
then,  where  our  house,  the  meeting  house,  and 
saw  mill  stand,  as  I  was  walking  along  the 
road  where  our  meeting  house  and  grave  yard 
now  are,  1  felt  a  remarkable  stop  in  my  mind.  I 
turned  half  round,  and  had  a  full  view  of  the 
ground  where  they  now  ; nrc ;  the  language,  dis- 
tinetly  to  the  inner  man,  passed  through  my 
mind  :  'Now,  buy  this  place,  and  give  Friends 
a  lot  here,  for  a  meeting  house  and  grave  yard, 
and  there  thy  bom  s  may  be  laid.'  The  language 
was  impressive  and  distinct  to  my  mind.  I  was 
here  days.  I  knew  the  farm  we  live  on  was 
for  sale,  yet  I  left  here  without  any  idea  of  ever 
returning  again;  but  the  above  language  followed 
me  to  Pennsylvania,  as  a  duty  to  perform. 

To  go  back  a  little.  Having  business  in 
the  upper  part  of  Ohio  that  could  not  be  done, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  without  my  taking  a 
journey  there  by  stage,  I  had  informed  my 
family  that,  if  I  felt  well,  I  should  go  on  to 
Indiana  to  see  my  son-in  law  and  daughter,  who 
had  removed  there  the  summer  previous.  Accord- 
ingly I  came;  out  of  which  grew  the  remarks 
made  about  our  meeting  house,  kc.  Thus  we 
may  see  that,  by  attending  to  impressions  of 
duty,  sometimes  satisfactory  evidences  follow  to 
encourage  us,  and  make  it  evident  to  the  mind 
that  such  things  should  be  attended  to,  as  the 
will  of  an  Almighty  power. 

In  one  year  and  one  day  I  was  here  again, 
with  my  family,  having  instructed  my  son-in-law, 
J.  J.  Lewis,  to  purchase  the  place,  in  the  fall 
of    1      ,    having    sent    out  money    for  that 

*  R  II  ,  of  Long  Island,  is  the  friend  referred 

to. 


purpose.  When  I  look  back  to  that  day,  and 
remember  that  there  were  but  three  or  four 
families  of  Friends  here;  then  again  look  to  the 
crowded  state  of  our  meetings  on  First  days,  I  am 
humbled  under  the  consideration  of  the  progress 
,  of  ourmeetiug,  and  I  believe  that  some  valuable 
Friends  are  amongst  us.  I  have  to  acknowledge 
that  the  hand  of  God  has  been  in  this.  What 
encouragement  to  attend  to  small  duties,  and 
what  the  reward!  It  is  peace  to  the  mind;  for 
having  performed  them. 

1  do  not  want  any  other  use  made  of  the  above 
'  remarks,  only  where  it  may  go  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  any  individual  by  or  iu  my  exam- 
ple, practice,  or  profession.  1  have  now  come 
to  a  part  of  thy  letter  that  I  touch  upon  with 
diffidence,  for  fear  it  would  be  taken  as  vanity 
in  me,  and  extolling  or  exalting  myself,  and 
that  is  the  history  thou  wishest  of  my  past  life. 
I  I  do  not  wish  any  other  use  made  of  it  than  to 
indulge  a  beloved  friend  or  her  particular  friends. 
What  I  may  write  will  be  from  memory  alone, 
as  I  have  no  notes  by  me  of  my  past  life,  and 
my  many  ups  and  downs.  I  burned  my  notes 
when  I  left  my  residence  I  had  been  in  tempor- 
|  arily,  for  fear  of  vanity  or  extolling  self;  I  now 
regret  I  had  not  preserved  some  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  accounts,  I  was  born  the  6th  day  of 
the  10th  month,  1766,  of  religious  parents,  pro- 
fessing the  principles  of  Friends  ;  my  father  dy- 
ing when  I  was  2|  years  old,  the  care  of  myself 
and  a  younger  brother  devolved  on  a  widowed 
mother,  limited  in  circumstances,  as  to  the  things 
of  this  world. 

I  well  remember  her  care  and  pains  to  give 
her  two  children  religious  instruction,  as  well  as 
school  learning.    She  was  a  religious  woman,  and 
I  her  counsel  sank  deeply  into  my  mind  at  many 
times.    Her  means  of  support  for  herself  and 
j  children  had  to  be  by  close  attention  to  sewing 
and  knitting,  for  other  people,  until  we  were  old 
j  enough  to  be  apprenticed.     My  brother  was 
j  placed  with  our  grandfather,  and  remained  until 
j  old  enough  to  go  to  a  trade.    I  was  hired  out  at 
j  two  dollars  a  month  in  summer,  to  be  home  in 
winter,  to  wait  on  my  mother  with  wood,  and  go 
to  school ;  each  of  us  had  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  schooling,  for  that  day.    After  a  time  I  was 
placed  with  a  weaver,  and  when  free,  settled 
with  my  mother  to  help  her  on  with  a  living, 
which  I  did  for  nine  years,  she  being  still  a 
widow.    Hie  was  again  married  in  1795.  During 
said  year,  my  mind  was  seriously  arrested  with 
the  belief  that  I  would  have  a  duty  to  perform 
to  some  one  of  the  Indian  Nations ;  her  marry- 
ing again  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  a  living 
for  her  without  my  care.     I  considered  it  the 
workings  of  an  Omnipotent  being,  opening  the 
way  for  me  to  prepare  to  perform  my  Indian 
prospects,  in  which  1  had  many  trials.  Their  rude 
state  and  savage  warfare,  often  presented  to  the 
mind,  had  a  discouraging  effect.    At  length  it 
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crossed  my  mind,  "  fear  not,  worm  Jacob,  I  will 
be  with  thee,"  with  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
encouraging  me;  aud  in  the  10th  month,  1796, 
I  started  for  their  settlement,  and  taught  a  school 
amongst  them  for  about  three  years,  also  attended 
to  some  mechanical  trades,  and  gave  instruction 
in  farming.     After  a  residence  there  of  three 
years  and  three  months,  I  returned  home  in  4th 
month,  1800.    I  might  have  noted  previous  to 
this,  that  a  friend  from  England,  Deborah  Darby, 
accompanied  by  Rebecca  Young,  was  at  our 
meeting.    They  got  into  my  state  from  revelation, 
and  broke  up  my  religion  in  a  sad  way,  and  said, 
"  a  trumpet  had  been  given  me  to  sound  amongst 
the  people,  and  that  it  should  be  taken  from 
me  j"  which  set  me  seriously  to  thinking  of 
my  past  life,  though  not  guilty  of  gross  sins,  but 
too  much  vanity  in  self,  to  yield  to  reasonable 
duties.    Shortly  after  this,  two  friends  from  Ire- 
land, Jane  Watson  and  MaryRidgway,  were  at  our 
meeting.    They  also  got  into  my  state  from  reve- 
lation, and  builded  up  my  religion,  which  I  then 
had  more  of  from  serious  reflection,  than  when 
the  two  English  Friends  tore  all  of  it  up,  and 
said,  "  that  my  trumpet  had  been  taken  from 
me,  but  it  should  be  again  given  tome,  and  that 
it  should  be  sounded  amongst  nations  of  unknown 
tongues."    This  of  unknown  tongues,  I  then 
did  not  understand  until  I  came  amongst  the 
Indians;  after  learning  two  of  their  languages, 
j  and  having  many  opportunities  individually  and 
iu  their  public  councils  with  them,  I  then  was 
|  reminded  that  the  trumpet  had  been  given  me 
(  again,  and  was  sounded  amongst  those  of  un- 
j  known  tongues.    I  do  not  mean  preaching  to 
|  them,  for  I  never  was  a  preacher  in  the  general 
||  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  I  mean  endeavor- 
jjing  to  correct  many  of  their  errors  and  wrong 
p  I  things.    My  trumpet  was  indeed  given  to  me 
i  and  it  was  sounded  under  proper  qualification, 
1 1  to  the  relief  of  my  own  mind,  and  I  believe  many 
1 1  errors  of  that  people  were  exposed  and  corrected 
thereby.    I  might  have  noted  in  its  place,  that 
I  about  the  year  1793  I  had  a  sore  spell  of  sick- 
ness of  many  week's  duration.  At  length  I  became 
|  able  to  sit  up  some,  and  musing  on  my  past  life, 
I  I  saw  it  had  not  been  as  regular  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  ;  this  language  forcibly  crossed  my 
mind,  "  prepare  to  meet  the  host  of  Heaven. ,; 
I  then  thought  I  should  not  live  long ;  but  on 
I  dwelling  on  it  I  found  that  it  was  to  correct  some 
errors  of  my  life,  and  to  endeavor  to  do  some 
good  in  my  day  and  time.  I  mention  these  things, 
I  in  confirmation  of  a  belief  that  revelation  has  not 
I  ceased,  nor  declaration  failed  in  our  day  and 
I  time.    To  return  to  my  general  history.   In  the 
(  Fifth  month,  1800, 1  started  again  for  the  Seneca 
I  Nation  of  Indians,  on  the  Alleghany  River  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  My  former  labors  were 
•  amongst  the  Oneidas,  in  Oneida  County,  New 
I  York.    After  a  residence  amongst  them  of  two 
i\  years  and  a  half  under  many  privations,  difficul- 


ties and  trials, I  returned  home,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1803  went  there  again,  and  remained  2£  years. 
In  the  Third  month,  1806, 1  was  married  to  Ann 
Lewis,  my  present  wife  ;  we  had  but  a  small  farm, 
poorly  improved, and  had  to  build  house  and  barn. 
We  lived  there  three  years,  in  which  time  our 
eldest  daughter  was  born.  I  had  previously  to 
our  marriage  told  my  wife  I  believed  I  would 
have  to  go  again  and  leave  her. 

But  now  came  the  touchstone,  and  a  sore  trial 
it  was  to  me  to  leave  my  wife  and  child  and  go 
again.    All  that  I  had  then,  perhaps  2000  dol- 
lars, was  no  more  than  the  dust  of  a  balance  to 
leaving  her  and  our  child  ;  but  I  had  to  go,  and 
a  sore  trial  it  was  to  leave  them.    Being  away 
about  16  months,  I  returned  home  on  a  visit  to 
my  family,  and  after  four  or  five  weeks  went 
again  to  the  Indian  country,  and  was  there 
16  months  more  ;  and  returned  in  the  Autumn 
of  1812,  put  out  my  own  place  and  engaged  my- 
self with  my  father-in-law,  at  his  request,  to  take 
the  management  of  his  farm,  stock,  &c,  so  as  to 
relieve  him.    He  was  old  and  had  a  weakly  son  ; 
the  farm  was  too  much  for  them  to  manage. 
After  being  there  some  three  or  four  years,  and 
having  much  business  to  attend  to,  my  mind  be- 
came impressed  with  the  belief  that  I  must  again 
go  amongst  the  Indians.  Having  many  concerns 
of  life  to  attend  to  and  much  business,  I  made 
excuses;  I  cannot  go,  I  will  not  go  ;  the  return- 
ing language  was,  "  I  will  send  by  whom  I  will 
seud  to  Lud  and  to  Pul  the  Isles  afar  off." 
After  laboring  in  this  way  for  about  a  year,  and 
still  refusing  to  go,  the  language  very  intelligibly 
crossed  my  mind,  "  well  if  thou  wilt  not  go  I 
will  blast  all  thy  endeavors ;"  I  then  became 
willing,  knowing  it  was  the  language  of  an 
Almighty  power;   to  have  all  my  endeavors, 
both  civil  and  religious,  blasted,  was  more  than  I 
could  think  of,  and  I  was  willing  to  go.    It  has 
been  said,  "  my  people  shall  become  a  willing 
people  in  the  day  of  my  power;"  I  felt  that 
power,  and  my  will  was  given  up.    I  may  here 
remark  one  circumstance  that  happened  in  the 
Spring  of  1816.    I  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Committee ;  great  anxiety  was  manifestd 
for  some  one  to  offer  to  go  amongst  the  Indians  ; 
I  regularly  attended  its  sittings,  and  felt  the 
anxiety  that   some  would   offer   to   go.  In 
the  midst  of  this  anxiety,  a  beloved  Friend 
and  preacher,  John  Shoemaker,  I  believe  of 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  had  asked  leave  to  sit  with  the 
committee  that  day,  which  was  readily  granted; 
after  Friends  had  expressed  themselves  in  their 
anxiety,  he  quietly  rose  and  said  he  felt  no 
anxiety  about   it,  for  he  believed  Jonathan 
Thomas's  mind  was  under  impressions  to  go. 
This  was  a  hard  stroke  to  me,  knowing  that  I 
had  never  opened  my  mind  to  any  one  on  the 
subject,  not  even  to  my  wife.  I  knew  it  was  re- 
vealed to  him  in  that  sitting.  I  knew  I  was  over- 
taken in  my  secret.     When  the  committee's 
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sitting  was  over,  I  had  him  by  the  hand  and 
said,  u  well,  John,  thou  hast  put  nie  in  mind  of 
boyish  days  when  I  played  hide  and  seek.  I 
sometimes  got  in  places  where  my  searcher  could 
not  tind  me,  but  thou  didst  find  1110."  He  replied, 
w  I  got  nothing  but  what  I  got  there,"  poiuting 
back  into  the  committee  room.  I  replied,  u  John, 
I  kuow  thou  did  not,  for  I  had  never  told  my 
exercises  to  any  one."  Being  overtaken  in  this 
business,  I  accordingly  made  ready  and  started 
in  the  8th  month,  1816,  taking  with  me  my 
wife  and  two  children,  and  arrived  safely  in  the 
Indian  country.  After  a  residence  there  of  a 
year  and  eight  months,  my  wife  again  returned 
to  her  father's,  taking  with  her  our  two  children. 
I  now  was  left  alone  again,  except  a  schoolmaster, 
who  had  accompanied  us  from  Philadelphia,  and 
a  goodly  young  woman,  our  house-keeper.  After 
an  absence  of  five  months  my  wife  was  brought 
to  me  again  by  a  kind  friend,  with  a  fine 
daughter  iu  her  arms.  Notwithstanding  my  trials 
and  lonely  situation,  with  prayers  for  her  safety, 
]  was  more  than  compensated  with  the  sight  of 
them  again.  We  remained  there  until  the  year 
1821.  In  the  spring  we  returned  home  and 
settled  on  our  farm,  and  became  very  comforta- 
bly fixed,  until  our  removal  here,  of  which  thou 
hast  a  history  iu  the  fore  part  of  this  letter. 
Now  my  esteemed  friend  do  not  charge  me  with 
vanity  iu  penning  the  above,  for  it  is  the  simple 
product  of  memory,  without  notes,  and  is  done 
to  gratify  an  esteemed  friend,  and  her  sincere 
friends.  As  thou  mentions  my  Uncle  Abel 
Thomas,  I  cannot  well  pass  by  without  a  tribute 
to  his  memory.  I  esteemed  him  highly  as  a 
relative  and  a  plain  Gospel  Minister;  we  had 
many  hours  of  interesting  discourse  together,  in 
the  relation  of  many  trials  and  exercises  he  pass- 
ed through  ;  and  he  remained  a  pillar  in  his 
Master's  cause  to  the  end  of  time  with  him.  I 
loved  him  to  the  last,  and  yet  cherish  his  memo- 
ry, as  one  of  the  waymarks  to  my  loving  the 
principle  he  professed.  I  might  here  tell  thee 
of  some  of  the  errors  of  Indians.  They  would 
kill  some  of  their  people  for  the  supposed  crime 
of  witchcraft,  which  we  endeavored  to  have  done 
away.  Our  language  to  them,  individually  and 
in  their  public  council,  was,  that  such  a  thing 
did  not  exist  amongst  the  now  civilized  nations. 
We  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  from  their  Chief, 
Cornplauter,  and  from  their  warrior  Chief,  that 
the  Council  had  been  called  to  say  that  they 
were  determined  now  to  cast  the  thing  behind 
their  backs  and  never  do  the  like  again.  I  was 
called  to  their  Council  to  hear  their  conclusion  ; 
on  hearing  it,  I  thought  I  never  heard  words  that 
did  me  more  good,  for  I  had  labored  years  to  re- 
move such  erroneous  opinions.  They  kept  their 
word,  and  the  evil  was  removed.  While  I  re- 
sided among  them,  school  learning  and  the  me- 
chanical arts  were  included  in  our  labors;  many 
could  read  and  write  and  iuterpert  our  language 


into  their  Indian.  We  had  two  Indian  weavers, 
three  blacksmiths,  three  carpenters,  one  cooper 
and  several  pretty  good  farmers.  Their  war 
dances  were  much  done  away  with.    *    *  * 

Thus  far  the  hand  of  our  dear  father  traced 
the  above  lines,  but  failing  health  and  general 
debility  prevented  his  adding  but  little  more. 
The  letter  was  copied  by  his  daughter  Mary, 
and  sent  to  the  Friend  to  whom  it  was  written. 
His  health,  generally  delicate,  gradually  failed, 
though  the  powers  of  his  expansive  mind  were 
not  impaired,  but  a  serene  and  peaceful  calmness 
gathered  around  his  closing  day.  His  "  work 
was  done,"  and  it  had  been  done  in  the  day 
time.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  eulogy 
or  extol  the  virtues  of  our  venerated  parent,  for 
the  purpose  of  praise  to  the  creature,  but  the 
emphatic  language  of  his  life,  conduct  and  con- 
versation was,  a  follow  me  as  I  am  endeavoring 
to  follow  Christ ;"  and  to  Him  alone  be  given 
the  praise,  for  indeed  it  was  through  deep 
searching  and  trial.  He  was  proven  as  a  servant 
"  faithful  in  a  few  things,"  and  we  confidently 
hope  has  entered  into  his  reward.  Though  but 
a  little  child,  I  well  remember  his  staid  and 
serious  deportment  while  laboring  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Indian  people  ;  to  them  he 
was  a  true  helper,  and  his  counsel  was  often 
sought  and  his  advice  followed.  It  was  a  com- 
mon expression  with  them,  "  Jonathan  could  do 
no  wrong;  he  did  not  know  how;"  and  when 
about  to  leave  them,  as  he  told  them,  "  for  the 
last  time,"  some  followed  him  to  the  river, 
where  he  and  family  were  about  to  embark,  and 
on  the  cheeks  of  men  were  seen  the  tears  of 
regret,  for  the  Indians  loved  their  friend,  and 
felt  they  should  see  him  no  more. 

He  departed  this  life  the  6th  day  of  Ninth 
month,  1839,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  remains  rest  in  the  grave-yard  he  had  given 
to  Friends  for  a  place  of  burial,  and  near  the 
spot  he  had  chosen.  Our  aged  mother  still  lives, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  surrounded  by 
her  children,  grandchildren  and  great  grand- 
children ;  and  in  her  age,  as  in  her  youth,  she 
is  as  a  "  mother  in  Israel;"  and  we  believe  it 
due  her  to  record,  that  in  all  our  father's  exer- 
cises aud  trials  she  was  his  steady  supporter; 
and  though  absent  from  his  home  and  business 
for  many  years,  she  always  encouraged  him  to  a 
faithful  performance  of  his  religious  duties  first, 
believing  she  would  be  cared  for  in  his  absence; 
aud  it  is  a  solace  to  her  now,  and  to  her  child- 
ren it  is  far  better  than  great  riches.  Not  de- 
siring to  extend  this  to  other  than  a  brief  account 
of  our  parents,  we  conclude,  hoping  it  may  en- 
courage some  fellow  traveller  to  say  and  feel  the 
language,  11  come  let  us  too  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord,  to  the  holy  habitation  that  is  on 
mount  Zion." 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Jonathan 
and  Ann  Thomas;  by     Rebecca  T.  Lewis. 
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A  LESSON  FROM  ONE  OF  GOD's  TEACHERS. 

I  frequently  indulge  myself  in  a  lone  ramble 
through  forest  and  glen,  when  my  mind  is  more 
apt  to  be  employed  in  thought  than  observation. 
It  was  in  the  sweet  month  of  June,  while  en- 
gaged in  one  of  these  excursions,  that  I  chanced 
upon  a  most  lovely  little  brook — lovely  because 
flowing  through  pleasant  scenery,  and  because 
its  joyous  burden  of  waters  was  clear  as  crystal. 
I  had  often  seen  this  tiny  brook  before  I  had 
seen  and  admired  it.  But  this  time  I  did  more. 
I  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  little  brook  in  rapt 
contemplation — I  stood  there  resolved  to  draw 
a  life-lesson  from  the  prattling  little  teacher  at 
my  feet  (it  is  one  of  God's  own  teachers.)  The 
course  of  the  little  brook  was  right  onward.  It 
tarried  not,  but  moved  with  joyous  haste.  Its 
source  was  the  crystal  spring,  its  destination  the 
"deep  and  dark  blue  ocean" — its  life-work  to 
give  life  and  fertility  in  its  course.  This  bene- 
ficent work  it  hastened  to  perform  as  if  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  when  its  course  is  run  it  shall 
form  a  part  of  that  "  glorious  mirror  where  the 
Almighty's  form  glasses  itself  in  tempests." 
And  thus  ran  my  thoughts.  I,  too,  have  a  glo- 
rious destiny  to  fulfil.  I,  too,  have  a  life-work 
before  me — a  work  not  unlike  that  of  the  little 
brook.  I,  too,  am  travelling  on  to  a  great  ocean, 
where  I  may  bear  a  part  in  reflecting  the  glory 
of  my  Creator.  And  should  not  I,  like  the 
brook,  go  on  rejoicing  in  my  life-course  ?  In- 
stead of  suffering  myself  to  be  tempted  aside  in 
the  paths  of  vice,  ought  I  not  to  continue  joy- 
fully in  the  path  of  virtue  and  duty,  rejoicing 
that  I  may  aid  in  imparting  life  and  fertility  to 
the  barren  wastes  of  human  nature?  And  I 
here  resolved  that  like  the  brook,  my  course 
should  ever  be  onward  and  true  to  duty. 

But  this  is  not  all  I  learned  from  the  little 
teacher.  Notwithstanding  the  transparency  of 
its  waters,  I  observed  that  the  bed  of  the  stream 
was  not  saud  and  gravel,  but  mire  and  clay. — 
How  could  this  be  ?  How  could  the  little  brook 
pass  through  mud  and  filth,  and  yet  preserve  its 
waters  unsullied  ?  Here  are  the  reasons.  The 
source  of  the  brook  was  the  crystal  spring;  it 
passed  right  on,  never  staying  to  mingle  with 
the  filth  as  it  passed  through  it,  and  by  the 
strength  of  its  own  little  current  it  had  lined  its 
bed  with  tiny  stones  and  shells  which  it  had 
brought  from  the  fountain  spring.  And  such 
should  be  my  course.  In  my  life-journey  I 
must  pass  through  moral  filth  and  pollution. — 
But  like  the  little  stream,  may  1  not  pass  uncon- 
taminated.  Let  me  always  endeavor  to  preserve 
the  fountain-head  of  my  thoughts  and  actions 
pure.  Let  me  haste  on  in  the  path  of  duty, 
never  staying  nor  turning  aside  to  mingle  with 
the  moral  filth  which  everywhere  surrounds  my 
course  ;  and  let  me  ever  fortify  myself  with  pure 
and  noble  thoughts,  which  will  protect  me  like 
the  gravel  and  shells  brought  from  the  pure 


fountain.  If  I  diligently  attend  to  those  things, 
like  the  little  brook,  I  may  continue  in  my 
course  pure  and  unsullied,  until  I  am  called  to 
mingle  in  the  great  ocean  of  eternity. — Life  Il- 
lustrated. 


OF  TENDERNESS   OF  SPIRIT,  AND  PERSECUTION. 

"  He  who  is  born  of  G-od,  he  who  is  of  the 
love,  and  in  the  love,  cannot  but  be  tender.  He 
who  is  born  of  the  earthly  wisdom,  who  taketh 
up  and  holdeth  forth  a  religion  there,  cannot  but 
persecute.  Why  so?  Because  he  cannot  but 
judge  that  any  man  may  take  up  a  religion  as 
he  hath  done,  and  so,  by  reasonings,  may  come 
to  acknowledge  and  take  up  what  he  hath  taken 
up,  and  holdeth  forth,  or  else  he  is  wilful  and 
stubborn,  as  he  judgeth.  But  now  he  that  is 
born  of  God,  and  hath  received  his  light,  know- 
ledge, religion,  and  way  of  worship  from  him,  he 
kuoweth  that  no  man  can  rightly  receive  them 
but  the  same  way;  to  wit,  from  God,  by  the 
light  which  he  causeth  to  shine  into  the  heart 
at  his  pleasure,  and  in  the  faith  which  he  gives. 
So  that  God's  free  and  powerful  spirit  is  to  be 
waited  upon,  for  the  working  of  all  in  his  people, 
and  not  any  forced  to  act  beyond,  or  contrary  to, 
the  principle  of  his  life  and  light  in  them." — -J. 
Peniugton. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  SPECULATION. 

Speculation  in  dealing,  however  common  and 
popular,  yet  being  wrong  in  principle,  and  inju- 
rious in  practice,  should  be  guarded  against,  and 
disregarded  by  all  who  have  a  just  regard  for 
their  own  interest,  and  the  welfare  of  others. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  long  since  incor- 
porated into  their  Discipline,  aprohibition  against 
any  member  being  concerned  in  lotteries.  We 
understand  this  Discipline  to  be  based  upon  the 
ground,  that  it  is  unjust  for  one  man  to  seek 
gain  at  the  expense  of  another's  loss ;  and  we 
believe  the  principle  sound,  and  susceptible  of 
application  to  legitimate  business  transactions. 

That  some  men  may  be  rightfully  possessed  of 
more  property  than  others  is  undeniable  ;  but 
while  few  will  admit  it  was  ever  designed  that 
one  part  of  the  community  should  live  in  ease, 
excess  and  idleness,  upon  the  labor  of  others, 
yet  how  many,  by  speculation,  and  in  haste  to 
become  suddenly  rich,  (as  though  that  was  the 
end  of  living)  seem  insensible  to  what  justice 
requires.  Would  not  this  desire  for  wealth  be 
much  lessened,  were  we  to  consider  that  great 
treasures  bring  great  care,  and  responsibility,  for 
the  right  use  of  such  earthly  bounty,  and  that 
we  are  all  children  of  one  common  Parent,  de- 
signed for  one  common  end,  and  to  be  partakers 
of  one  common  enjoyment  here  ; — and  that  to 
secure  this  enjoyment  to  each,  justice  demands 
an  equitable  division  of  labor  and  its  proceeds 
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Now  we  see  upon  the  principle  of  one  common 
brotherhood,  that  all  alike,  rich  and  poor,  are 
bound  by  moral  law  for  the  execution  of  their 
respective  shares  of  useful  productive  labor,  inas- 
much as  food,  raiment,  and  all  the  other  neces- 
saries and  pleasures  of  life,  are  imparted  upon 
the  condition  of  labor ;  the  earth  of  itself  does 
not  produce,  but  requires  tillage. 

We  believe  the  civil  authorities  have  come  to 
similar  conclusions  with  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  respect  to  the  injustice,  and  injury  of  lotter- 
ies, and  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  made 
them  illegal  ;  but  in  many  of  the  speculations 
entered  into,  is  not  the  lottery  principle  prac- 
ticed, only  under  another  name  ? 

Let  us  ask,  what  is  the  inducement  for  pur- 
chasing a  ticket  in  si  lottery  ?  Is  it  not  a  desire 
to  draw  the  highest  prize,  lor  which  an  adequate 
compensation  is  not  required  to  be  given  ?  Cer- 
tainly. 

Now  is  not  the  speculator  actuated  by  the  same 
desire  of  large  profits,  without  giving  adequate 
remuneration  therefor?  It  must  be  evident  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  same  selfish 
principle  is  adopted  in  both  cases.  Then  let 
him,  who,  upon  principle,  would  not  purchase  a 
lottery  ticket,  also  upon  the  same  principle  avoid 
and  discourage  speculation,  as  being  no  less  un- 
just and  pernicious  in  its  results.  How  many, 
who  have  gone  into  speculation,  surrounded  by 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  have,  by  this 
means,  suddenly  found  themselves  aud  families 
reduced  to  destitution,  requiring  (perhaps  in  de- 
clining age,)  the  utmost  economy  aud  exertion  to 
procure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  worst  of 
all,  with  a  gnawing  of  conscience  for  having 
injured  others  to  an  extent  beyond  the  ability, 
or  even  the  hope  of  ever  making  it  good. 

The  safe,  the  just  man's  path,  is  frequently 
departed  from  little  by  little  ;  becomiug  famil- 
iarized to  seeing  others  all  around  us  engaged  in 
speculation,  especially  in  large  cities,  we  are 
liablr,  gradually,  to  become  insensible  to  the 
injustice  of  aiming  at  large  profits  without  giving 
an  equivalent.  But  can  this  be  doing  as  we 
would  wish  to  be  done  by  ?  Can  it  be  just  or 
right  ? 

And  what  of  the  man,  who  by  a  train  of  spec- 
ulations in  note-shaving,  stock-jobbing,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
months,  advances  his  property  some  20,000  or 
li0,000  dollars,  by  which  his  fellow  men  are  de- 
prived of  nearly  the  same  amount — though  he 
has  succeeded  in  drawing  a  prize,  little  is  he  ben- 
efitted. Nay,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  greatly 
injured  ;  for  property  thus  obtained  by  injustice, 
and  in  a  selfish  spirit,  tends  to  increase  covet- 
ousness,  engenders  pride,  idleness  and  excess,  if 
not  in  the  first,  most  generally  in  a  second  gen- 
eration, where  it  often  proves  disastrous  in  its 
consequences.  And  He  who  contrives  to  live 
upon  other's  earnings  is  a  burden  upon  society. 


Again,  speculation  tends  to  derange  and  turn 
necessary  transactions  out  of  their  proper  course, 
and  while  it  makes  a  very  few  rich,  and  that  for 
a  short  time,  it  makes  many  poor. 

Now  if  men  were  respected,  not  for  their  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  their  moral  and  Christian 
virtues,  this  would  greatly  check  the  evil  of 
speculation,  even  that  which  is  practiced  in  the 
prosecution  of  necessary  and  legitimate  dealings, 
with  a  view  of  great  gain,  by  taking  risks  quite 
beyond  what  there  is  capital  to  sustain,  if  unsuc- 
cessful. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  injury 
done  to  the  community,  by  a  prevalence  of  the 
erroneous  idea,  that  wealth  is  a  sure  passport  to 
respectability  and  esteem. 

What  great  room  is  there  for  improvement  in 
this  department  of  life;  for  He  who  engages  in 
some  useful  occupation,  adding  prudence  to  in- 
dustry, adopting  strict  justice  as  his  rule, 
(whether  in  possession  of  much  or  little)  will 
find  the  just  man's  reward  ;  and  we  confidently 
believe,  a  greater  amount  of  enjoyment  here,  (to 
say  nothing  of  hereaftev,)  than  millions  obtained 
by  the  kind  of  speculation  alluded  to,  have,  or 
ever  will  confer  upon  their  possessor.     JD.  I. 

Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  20th  of  2nd  mo.,  1858. 


V  HI  E  N  1)  S'  1  N  T  E  LLI  G  E  N C  E R- 


PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  20,  1858. 

Among  the  beautiful  charities  of  an  age 
faithful  in  benevolent  projects,  is  the  "  Penn- 
sylvania Training  School  for  Feebled-minded 
Children,"  the  fifth  Annual  Report  of  which  is 
now  before  us.  The  Institution  is  at  present 
located  in  Germantown,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Dr.  Parrish.  Presuming  our  readers  are 
interested  in  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  lessen 
or  mitigate  the  "  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,"  we 
give  some  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the 
Superintendent.  In  a  former  number  we  pub- 
lished the  address  of  Dr.  Howe,  on  the  occasion 
of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  building 
at  Media ;  and  from  the  liberal  appropriation  of 
our  Legislature,  and  the  generous  donations  of 
the  friends  of  the  Institution,  it  is  hoped  the  ac- 
commodations will  soon  be  made  more  ample, 
when  its  usefulness  can  be  much  increased. 
"  The  cnterprize  of  training  and  teaching  idiots," 
said  one  of  the  speakers  at  Media,  "  was  insti- 
tuted on  the  theory,  that  where  there  is  a  being 
formed  in  the  image  of  the  Creator,  there  is  a 
soul;  where  there  is  a  soul,  there  is  a  mind; — 
and  that  mind,  however  feeble  or  however  ob- 
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soured,  unless  insane,  can  always  be  strengthened 
and  educated  to  some  extent ;  the  measure  of 
improvement  depending  on  the  measure  of  mind 
and  its  accidental  condition."  Experience  in 
the  different  institutions,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  has  abundantly  demonstrated  the 
the  fact,  that  idiots  can  be  improved,  and  their 
condition  permanently  benefitted,  and  as  this  is 
the  case,  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  sympathy 
and  aid  which  Christian  philanthropy  has  ex- 
tended to  other  classes  of  suffering  humanity. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  would  remark  upon 
the  movement  now  making  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  Hospital  for 
Inebriates."    Believing  in  the  truth  of  a  senti-  I 
ment  expressed  by  Dr.  Howe,  that  the  extent  for  ! 
which  public  provision  is  made  for  works  of  be-  J 
nevolence,  and  the  order  in  which  a  community  J 
provides  them,  usually  corresponds  with  the  ' 
rising  scale  of  their  own  civilization  ;  we  look  at 
no  distant  period  for  the  establishment  of  such 
an  Institution  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
While  the  usual  aspects  of  intemperance  are  all  j 
important,  and  while  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  religious  principle  will  be  found  the  most  j 
powerful  remedy  for,  and  safeguard  against  this 
evil,  yet  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  it  needs  also  to  be  treated  as  a  physical 
malady.    Were  such  an  institution  established 
and  conducted  on  the  same  wise  and  benevolent 
principles  that  have  been  employed  in  the  treat-  j 
ment  of  the  insane,  it  would  furnish  opportuni-  \ 
ties  for  investigating  the  nature  and  more  re- 
mote  causes  of  this  dreadful  evil,  and  the  results  ] 
might  be  equally  beneficial.    We  are, not  aware 
that  there  is  any  institution  in  this  country  for 
the  treatment  of  this  special  class  of  cases;  and 
when  we  see  the  extent  of  the  evil,  we  may 
well  inquire,  whether  there  is  not  a  field  open 
in  this  direction  for  the  enlightened,  benevolent 
and  Christian  mind  ? 


her  age,  for  many  years  an  Elder  of  Collins  and  East 
Hamburg  Monthly  Meeting.  Thus  has  closed  a  long 
and  useful  life  with  meekness,  patience,  humility  and 
love,  and  a  heavenly  smile  illuminated  her  counte- 
nance as  she  took  a  farewell  look  at  the  dear  ones 
around  her.  Truly  can  we  say,  {;  The  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed." 

 ,  at  Boston,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6th  inst., 

Rachel,  widow  of  Benjamin  Kester,  aged  nearly  93 
years.  Although,  from  extreme  age,  she  had  nearly 
lost  her  hearing  and  sight,  she  often  spoke  of  the 
sweet  view  she  had  of  a  blessed  immortality,  and 
earnestly  desired  that  patience  might  be  given  her  to 
wait  until  her  heavenly  Father  should  call  her  to 
Himself. 

 ,  at  her  residence  on  7th  day  the  13th  inst., 

Ann  B.  Troth,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age,  a  member 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  Race  St. 

 ,  of  scarlet  fever,  on  71  h  day  the  6th  inst., 

Mary,  aged  five  years;  and  on  2d  day  the  8th  inst., 
Sarah,  aged  twelve  years,  daughters  of  Amos  J.  and 
Hannah  Peaslee,  of  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  burial 
of  Mary,  Sarah  died,  and  the  funeral  was  adjourned  to 
the  following  day,  when  both  were  interred  side  be- 
side in  the  same  grave. 

 ,  On  First  day  the  7th  inst.,  at  his  residence, 

in  Caroline  County,  Md.,  Henry  Pool,  a  member  of 
Centre  Preparative  and  North  West  Fork  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  suddenly  in  Saratoga,  on  the  morning  of  the 

13th  ult.,  Caleb  Shepherd,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age— an  elder  of  Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  this  beloved  father,  we  are 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  unassuming  practical 
Christianity  that  marked  his  course. 

Though  greatly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Society,  of  which  he  was  always  a  consistent  member, 
he  confined  not  his  sympathies  within  its  enclosure, 
but  ever  kept  cognizance  of  the  fact,  that  of  one  blood 
are  all  classes  of  men.  His  influence  had  a  tendency 
to  elevate  to  a  higher  plane  those  who  looked  to  him 
for  counsel,  and  the  beautiful  dignity  and  christian 
simplicity  of  his  character,  might  well  cause  those  to 
imitate  what  they  so  much  admired.  They  could 
read  by  his  actions,  during  life,  that  it  was  better  to 
suffer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong,  and  many  who  remem- 
ber his  virtues  will,  we  trust,  give  evidence  that  "he 
being  dead  yet  speaketh." 


Died,  on  the  8th  instant,  at  the  residence  of  his 
father,  Samuel  M.  Janney,  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia, 
John  Janney,  Jr.,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age. 

He  endured  with  Christian  patience  the  debility  and 
suffering  caused  by  a  lingering  pulmonary  disease,  and 
as  the  close  drew  nigh,  he  feelingly  expressed  his 
sense  of  Divine  mercy,  praying  in  his  last  moments, 
••'  My  Saviour  take  me  to  thyself."  He  had,  from  his 
early  youth,  been  remarkably  conscientious  and  exem- 
plary in  his  conduct,  a  diligent  attendant  of  religious 
meetings,  and  a  sincere  seeker  of  Divine  truth. 

S.  M.  J. 

 ,  at  Collins,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  the  9th  of  1st  mo., 

Mary,  wife  of  Gilbert  Stedwell,  in  the  74th  year  of 


Extracts  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children. 
There  are  at  present  in  this  Institution  35 
pupils,  who  are  thus  classified  : 
Epileptics, 


Scrofulous, 
Insane, 
Deformed, 
Healthy, 


19 
1 

4 
2 


Total,    .       .       .  .35 
The  physician  thus  describes  scrofula,  with 
the  means  that  should  be  adopted  for  its  pre- 
vention : 

Scrofula.— By  scrofulous  children,  we  mean 
such  as  bear  any  marks  of  scrofula,  whether 
constitutional  or  local ;  while  most  of  those  who 
are  classed  under  other  heads,  are  in  some 
measure  victims  of  the  disease.    There  is  no 
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fact,  perhaps,  better  established,  than  that  the 
tendency  to  constitutional  disease  is  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child  ;  that  a  babe  nursed  at  the 
breast  of  a  feeble,  scrofulms  mother,  is  almost 
pure  to  imbibe  with  its  nutriment,  the  elements  of 
this  constitutional  disorder.  We  will  not  take 
the  milk,  or  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  known  to 
be  unhealthy;  and  yet  we  entail  bodily  infirm- 
ity upon  offspring,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
mental  imbecility,  by  the  very  same  law  that  we 
repudiate,  when  applied  to  the  lower  orders  of 
animal  creation. 

Scrofula  is  a  disease  of  the  blood, — it  is  im- 
poverished blood;  hence,  every  thing  that  is, 
made  of  it  must  be  defective.  Out  of  it  is  formed 
spongy  bones,  flabby  muscles,  feeble  nerves,  and 
deficient  brains;  sometimes,  all  these  conditions 
are  exhibited  in  the  same  individual,  or  it  may 
be,  only  in  part.  About  two-thirds  of  idiotic 
children  are  scrofulous;  they  are  so,  because 
one  or  both  of  their  parents  are,  or,  they  may 
be  made  so,  by  the  false  modes  of  education, 
which  demand  precocity,  as  an  evidence  of 
"smartness"  in  children,  or  the  equally  false 
social  habits,  which  recognize  indulgence  and 
pampering  as  the  greatest  kindness.  To  pre- 
vent scrofula  then,  is  one  mode  of  preventing 
idiocy;  but  the  discussion  of  this  subject  com- 
prehends a  range  too  wide  to  be  entered  upon 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  rules  of  hygiene, 
which  embrace  exercise  in  the  open  air,  cales- 
thenics  and  gymnastics,  and  a  general  attention 
to  the  laws  of  life,  and  health,  lie  at.  the  founda- 
tion of  our  system  for  improving  the  scrofulous, 
and  preventinir  the  worst  forms  of  idiocy. 

Insanity  in  children  is  different  from  idiocy, 
and  requires  peculiar  treatment.  It  is  more 
readily  detected  than  described;  and  bad  as  it 
is  in  adult  minds,  where  it  may  generally  be 
traced  to  reverse,  or  sorrow,  excess,  or  excite- 
ment of  some  kind;  in  children,  it  brings  with 
it  the  sad  reflection,  that  no  fault  of  its  posses- 
sor is  to  be  noted  among  its  causes  ;  but  that  it 
is  a  fearful  visitation  permitted  to  the  innocent, 
for  some  inscrutable  purpose,  that  is  beyond  the 
power  of  human  wisdom  to  discover. 

There  is  no  fitting  place  for  insane  children. 
Such  an  Institution  as  ours  is  as  near  aa  ap- 
proach to  it  as  any  other.  Children  love  the 
society  of  each  other.  It  is  natural  that  they 
should  be  together.  They  cannot  be  happy  in 
an  asylum  with  adults,  neither  can  they  so 
readily  improve ;  because  their  chances  for  im- 
provement arc  in  great  measure  dependent  upon 
their  advantages  for  happiness ;  and  until  the 
line  of  difference  shall  be  drawn  between  insanity 
and  idiocy,  and  between  idiocy  and  common  sense, 
we  shall  be  ignorant  as  to  the  rules  of  perfect 
classification  for  this  whole  group  of  unfortu- 
nates. 

Deformity. — We  speak  of  deformed  children 
as  those  who  are  either  lame  from  disease  or  de- 


bility, or  who,  if  not  lame,  exhibit  some  mal- 
formation or  physical  defect.  Such  children 
are  very  apt  to  be  backward  ;  they  need  not  be 
classified  as  idiots,  but  from  being  nursed  at 
home,  and  unable  to  attend  ordinary  schools, 
they  need  occupation  and  society.  We  can 
give  them  what  they  need,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  them  facilities  for  mental  and  physical  de- 
velopment. All  children  who  are  (h/icient, 
whether  it  be  from  congeuital  or  accidental 
causes,  require  peculiar  management.  Feeble- 
mindedness comes  very  often  from  physical 
weakness;  at  any  rate,  the  two  are  almost  uni- 
versally conjoiued,  and  the  question  of  interest 
which  presents  itself  here,  is,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  such  children?  They  are  not  admissible 
into  public  schools.  Private  seminaries  do  not 
provide  for  them,  and  home  education  does  not 
embrace  the  physical  training  that  is  necessary 
for  bodily  development;  or  the  force  of  associa- 
tion,— the  "sympathy  of  numbers/'  which  is 
essential  to  easy  mental  progress.  There  is  no 
discredit  in  being  feeble  minded;  the  strongest 
and  wisest  man,  when  prostrated  by  disease,  be- 
comes a  child,  mentally;  and  it  is  no  marvel,  or 
no  shame,  that  a  child  who  is  born  a  cripple,  or 
made  one  by  accident  after  birth,  and  thus 
weakened  in  body,  should  also  be  backward  in 
intellect.  Ours  is  an  Institution  for  such. 
We  recognize  a  mind  in  all  our  children;  we 
act  upon  the  faith,  that  each  one  possesses  in- 
telligence. If  they  have  a  faulty  enunciation, 
or  cannot  speak  at  all ;  if  they  have  feeble 
spines,  or  tottering,  trembling  limbs,  it  is  no 
reason  that  they  should  be  called  hopelessly  im- 
becile;  but  it  is  a  reason  why  they  should  be  wel- 
comed by  an  enlightened  benevolence,  and  as- 
sisted by  a  wise  course  of  discipline  and  in- 
struction. 

Healthy  children,  it  will  be  seen,  constitute 
one-seventeenth  of  our  youthful  family.  They 
are  apparently  sound  in  their  organic  structure, 
but  deficient  in  functional  or  expressive  develop- 
ment; they  are  not,  therefore,  healthy  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  though  they  are  so, 
compared  with  their  associates. 

Mutes. — By  mutes,  we  mean  those  who  can- 
not speak,  but  who  have  their  hearing  perfect, 
in  contradistinction  to  deaf-mutes,  who  can 
neither  hear  nor  speak.  They  are  in  number, 
as  one  to  six  among  our  children,  and  form  a 
very  interesting  part  of  our  household.  Some 
of  them  are  imbecile  from  the  same  cause  that 
they  are  mute,  namely,  a  want  of  balance  be- 
tween the  life  forces.  There  is  often  as  much 
obliquity  in  their  moral  tastes  and  tendencies, 
as  in  their  physical;  and  hence  the  irregularity 
often  manifested  in  temper  and  pursuits. 

Oase.    R  ,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  seven 

y< are,  is  one  of  our  family.  She  came  to  us 
without  the  capacity  to  utter  a  word  ;  she  was 
eccentric  and  impulsive  in  all  her  movements. 
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Agile  as  a  kitten,  she  could  climb,  and  roll  her- 
self about,  as  she  pleased.  As  an  evidence  of 
moral  perversion,  nothing  gratified  her  so  much 
as  to  wituesss  a  fall  or  an  injury  to  one  of  the 
other  children.  Her  laughing-time  was,  when 
any  one  else  cried.  If  her  doll  fell  from  her 
hands,  and  was  broken,  it  pleased  her  wonder- 
fully. If  it  did  not  soon  break  by  accident,  she 
would  destroy  it,  and  yet  exhibit  signs  of  grief, 
if  it  was  taken  from  her.  She  was  too  excitable 
to  talk,  and  yet  her  voice  was  shrill  and  loud,  in 
crying  or  laughter.  Efforts  had  been  made  to 
induce  her  to  talk;  rewards  offered,  and  punish- 
ment threatened.  She  understood  what  was 
said  to  her,  hoped  for  the  reward,  and  shrunk 
from  the  fear  of  punishment,  but  yet  could  not 
speak.  When  she  came  under  our  care  the  first 
thing  to  insist  upon  was,  that  no  instructor  or 
attendant  should  say  a  word  to  her  about  talk- 
ing. Her  nervous  system  was  sadly  deranged ; 
she  wanted  balance  ;  and  under  the  use  of  tonic 
medical  treatment,  out-door  exercise  and  judicious 
moral  restraint,  she  became  more  and  more  able 
to  control  herself ;  she  was  less  nervous ;  and 
speaking  being  just  as  natural  to  her  as  eating, 
as  soon  as  she  could  command  the  force  which 
controlled  her  vocal  organs,  she  spoke.  True,  the 
muscles  of  her  mouth  and  tongue  had  been 
trained,  by  joining  #her  to  a  class  who  were 
learning  phonetic  sounds.  She  could  not  utter 
them  herself,  but  she  saw  others  use  the  mouth 
and  tongue  as  they  were  directed,  and  by  imitat- 
ing them,  though  involuntarily,  she  learned  that 
to  articulate  some  sounds,  she  must  close  her 
lips ;  and  open  them,  to  pronounce  others.  She 
saw  that  the  children  placed  a  finger  on  the 
front  of  the  neck,  when  they  attempted  a  gut- 
tural sound;  and  on  their  noses,  when  they  gave 
a  nasal  sound ;  and  she  discovered  that  there 
was  a  connection  between  the  noise  made  and 
the  part  to  which  the  finger  was  touched,  and 
doubtless  associated  the  sound  and  the  source  of 
it  together.  In  short,  she  learned  to  talk  with- 
out learning;  and  though  her  first  efforts  were 
whispers,  (and  she  whispers  now,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers,)  she  has  in  a  good  degree  the 
command  of  her  vocal  apparatus.  She  can  sing 
loudly,  and  with  a  clear  voice.  She  lisps  in  con- 
versation, for  she  has  not  yet  progressed  far 
enough  to  overcome  this  defect,  but  that  she 
will,  there  is  no  doubt. 

Her  first  effort  at  singing  was  after  she  had 
retired  (o  her  room,  early  one  summer  evening. 
Her  attendant  had  put  her  in  bed,  and  left  the 
apartment,  after  which  the  child  lifted  up  her 
voice  in  song,  as  follows  : 

"  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 
Look  upon  a  little  child ; 
Pity  my  simplicity, 
Suffer  me  to  come  to  thee." 

She  had  heard  this  little  hymn  sung  in  the 
school-room,  and  treasured  it  in  her  memory. 


For  seven  years  she  had  lived  in  the  world,  and 
heard  sweet  sounds,  and  looked  upon  pleasant 
things;  but  she  was  never  before  able  to  give 
expression  to  the  promptings  of  her  little  heart. 
The  household  was  gladdened  with  her  voice, 
and  soon  she  was  sent  far  away,  cheer  the 
hearts  of  parents  and  friends.  She  is  now  with 
us  again,  making  her  letters,  and  learning  to 
read.  She  was  a  perfect  mute,  and  would  have 
probably  degenerated  into  idiocy,  but  for  timely 
care ;  while  this  singular  and  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  articulate  sounds  will  ever  be  a 
stimulus  for  continued  effort  and  progress.  Some 
thought  her  on  the  way  to  hopeless  idiocy,  and 
she  might  have  been  utterly  lost  to  society,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  considering  her  an  imbecile 
mute,  which  would  have  been  enough  to  para- 
lyze all  effort  at  recovery. 

Defective  Articulation. — Under  this  head,  we 
include  all  imperfections  of  speech,  not  before 
referred  to  ;  as  stammering,  lisping,  or  a  dropping 
of  certain  letters,  or  syllables  from  words.  The 
defect  may  be  purely  functional,  or  it  may  be  the 
result  of  anatomical  malformation.  Naturally 
intelligent  children  may  be  taken  for  imbeciles 
on  account  of  this  deficiency.  They  cannot  say 
what  they  think  ;  and  the  very  fact  of  their  ina- 
bility to  make  themselves  understood,  often  pre- 
vents them  from  repeating  the  effort ;  and  they 
settle  down  into  a  listless  condition,  which  they 
have  not  the  energy  to  resist,  until  the  mind  fails 
to  be  developed,  for  the  want  of  stimulus  to  effort. 
These  are  very  interesting  and  instructive  cases, 
and  demand  especial  care — care  that  is  not  con- 
templated in  ordinary  systems  of  instruction. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  practical  question  to 
be  met  is,  what  can  feeble-minded  children  do, 
and  what  is  the  prospect  for  their  future  useful- 
ness ?  Our  own  experience  in  this  Institution 
has  not  yet  covered  two  years,  and  five  years  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  test-term  of  idiocy ; 
but  within  the  last  twelve  months,  two  children 
have  been  removed  from  our  family,  who  are 
now  attending  school,  at  home.  They  were  not 
idiots,  in  the  popular  and  degrading  sense  of  the 
term,  but  they  have  been  saved  from  helpless 
idiocy,  by  timely  treatment ;  and  though  both 
of  them  should  have  remained  with  us  longer, 
they  are,  even  now,  with  one  year's  labor,  made 
useful,  where  they  were  not  before. 

Several  of  our  girls  are  capable  of  house  work, 
under  proper  supervision.  Two  of  them,  wait 
on  table  nicely,  four  sew  sheets,  towels,  &c,  fit 
for  family  use.  Our  boys  work  willingly  and 
industriously  in  the  garden,  and  several  of  them 
are  able  to  go  alone  to  church,  select  their  proper 
seats,  and  participate  in  the  services,  with  becom- 
ing propriety.  It  is  said  that  even  such  will 
always  require  constant  watching  and  direction. 
Admit  it  to  be  true.  What  greater  result  is 
gained  by  the  treatment  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
mutes,  in  asylums,  dedicated  to  their  service  ? 
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They  have  active,  intelligent  minds,  and  often 
vigorous  bodies.  They  are  taught  to  do  various 
kinds  of  mechanical  work,  but  they  must  be  di- 
rected. The  blind  boy  may  make  baskets,  and 
mats;  but  he  cannot  go  into  the  market,  and 
buy  twigs  and  rushes,  without  assistance  ;  and 
he  may  even  read,  but  he  must  have  a  book, 
printed  purposely  for  him. 

The  deaf  mute  may  also  be  an  artisan,  or  even 
an  arti-t,  and  yet  he  cannot  buy  his  material,  or 
sell  his  work,  without  peculiar  assistance.  He 
must  have  a  language  of  his  own, — a  language 
which  nobody  outside  of  an  asylum,  or  of  his 
family,  comprehends.  lie  will  be  always  depend- 
ent. 

The  idiot  may  do  as  well ;  and  all  of  them  are 
but  little  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  mass  of 
men.  No  good  housewife  entrusts  her  household 
duties  to  her  female  servants,  without  oversight 
and  direction.  No  master  mechanic  yields  to 
his  hired  help  the  judgment  which  he  alone  can 
exercise.  The  multitudes  of  laborers  on  our 
streets  and  farms,  work  by  habit  and  routine  J 
they  are  not  independent  in  their  modes  of 
thought,  or  life.  A  tradesman,  who  has  always 
pursued  one  line  of  business,  has  not  the  inde- 
pendence or  courage,  to  alter  his  course,  though 
his  more  clear-headed  neighbor  may  see  that  it 
would  be  advantageous,  unless  he  has  a  genius, 
which  lifts  him  above  the  position  of  a  mere 
copyist,  or  automaton  in  trade.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  merchant,  and  professional  man  ;  and  be- 
cause it  is  true,  there  are  so  many  people  fail, 
and  so  few  succeed.  Men  of  genius,  of  original- 
ity of  thought,  having  the  power  for  independent 
action,  are  wry  scarce.  And  nobody  pretends, 
that  i-liots  may  be  made  philosophers,  or  states- 
men :  bat  that  law  of  humanity,  which  requires 
them  to  be  protected,  and  instructed,  demand 
that  they  rise  to  a  state  of  usefulness  in  life; 
and  it  makes  no  demand,  that  may  not  be  com- 
plied with.  It  being  true,  then,  that  idiots  have 
not  been  hitherto  inaugurated  into  social  life 
and  happiness,  it  only  proves  that  our  modes  of 
instruction,  aud  means  of  developement,  are  yet 
imperfect ;  or  it  leaves  us  with  the  sad  aud  dis- 
heartening thought,  that  the  Divine  Father  of 
all,  wills  that  his  own  image  shall  be  degraded, 
and  darkened  in  some  of  his  creatures,  through 
all  time. 

The  results  of  oi  ler  Institutions  in  this  coun- 
try, are  more  satisfactory,  and  the  few  examples 
we  have  here  given,  are  not  designed  to  show  the 
best  that  can  be  done  by  children  of  this  class, 
but  only  what  has  been  accomplished  in  a  short 
time,  under  our  owu  roof.  We  refer  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  other  American  Institutions  for 
stronger  examples. 


It  is  a  judgment  upon  us,  as  well  as  weakness, 
though  we  will  not  see  it,  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
end — Pain. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS   OF  WILLIAM 
LAW,  A.  M. 

''There  is  but  one  salvation  for  all  mankind, 
and  that  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul.  God 
has  but  one  design  or  intent  towards  all  man- 
kind, and  that  is,  to  introduce  or  generate  his 
own  life,  light  and  spirit  in  them,  that  all  may 
be  as  so  manv  images,  temples  and  habitations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  God's  good  will  to 
all  Christians,  Jews  and  heathens.  They  are  all 
equally  the  desire  of  his  heart ;  his  light  con- 
tinually waits  for  an  entrance  into  all  of  them  ; 
his  wisdom  crieth,  she  putteth  foithher  voice, 
not  here  or  there,  but  everywhere,  in  all  the 
streets  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  Now,  there 
is  but  one  possible  way  for  man  to  attain  thlj 
salvation,  or  life  of  God  in  the  soul. 

There  is  not  one  for  the  Jew,  another  for  a 
Christian  and  a  third  for  the  heathen.  No,  God 
is  one,  human  nature  is  one,  salvation  is  one, 
and  the  way  to  it  is  one ;  and  that  is,  the  desire 
of  the  soul  turned  to  God.  When  this  desire  is 
alive  and  breaks  forth  in  any  creature  under 
heaven,  then  the  lost  sheep  is  found,  and  the 
shepherd  hath  it  upon  his  shoulders.  Through 
this  desire  the  poor  prodigal  son  leaveth  his 
husks  and  swine,  and  hasteth  to  his  father;  'tis 
because  of  this  desire,  that  the  father  seeth 
the  son  while  yet  afar  off ;  that  he  runs  out  to 
meet  him,  falleth  on  his  neek  and  kisseth  him. 
See  here  how  plainly  we  are  taught,  that  no 
sooner  is  this  desire  arisen  and  in  motion  towards 
God,  but  the  operation  of  God's  spirit  answers 
to  it,  cherishes  and  welcomes  its  beginnings, 
signified  by  the  father  seeing  and  having  com- 
passion on  his  son  whilst  yet  afar  off — that  is, 
the  beginnings  of  his  desire.  Thus  does  this 
desire  do  all ;  it  brings  the  soul  to  God,  and 
God  into  the  soul;  it  unites  with  God,  it  co-ope- 
rates with  God,  and  is  one  life  with  God.  Sup- 
pose this  desire  not  to  be  alive,  not  in  motion, 
either  in  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  aud  then  all  the 
sacrificep,  the  service,  the  worship,  either  of  the 
law  or  the  gospel,  are  but  dead  works,  that  bring 
no  life  into  the  soul,  nor  beget  any  union  between 
God  and  it.  Suppose  this  desire  to  be  awakened 
aud  fixed  upon  God,  though  in  souls  that  never 
heard  either  of  the  law  or  the  Gospel,  and  then 
the  Divine  life,  or  operation  of  God  enters  into 
them,  and  the  new  birth  in  Christ  is  formed  in 
those  that  never  heard  of  his  name.  Aud  these 
are  they  that  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Oh  !  my  God,  just 
and  good,  how  great  is  thy  love  and  mercy  to 
mankind,  that  Heaven  is  thus  everywhere  open, 
and  Christ  thus  the  common  Saviour  to  all  that 
turn  the  desire  of  their  hearts  to  Thee  !  Oh  ! 
sweet  Power  of  the  bruiser  of  the  Serpent,  born 
in  every  son  of  man,  that  stirs  and  walks  in 
every  man,  and  gives  every  man  a  power  and 
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desire  to  find  his  happiness  in  God  !  Oh  !  holy 
Jesus,  heavenly  light,  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  that  redeemeth 
every  soul  that  followeth  thy  light,  which  is  al- 
ways within  him  !  Oh  !  thou  immense  ocean 
of  Divine  light,  in  which  all  mankind  live,  and 
move  and  have  their  being !  None  are  sepa- 
rated from  thee,  none  live  out  of  thy  love,  but 
all  are  embraced  in  the  arms  of  thy  mercy ;  all 
are  partakers  of  thy  divine  life,  the  operation 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  as  soon  as  their  hearts 
are  turned  to  thee.  Oh  !  plain  and  easy  and 
simple  way  of  salvation,  wanting  no  subtleties 
of  art  or  science,  no  borrowed  learning,  no  re- 
finement of  reason,  but  all  done  by  the  simple, 
natural  motion  of  every  heart  that  truly  longs 
after  God  !  For  no  sooner  is  the  finite  desire 
of  the  creature  in  motion  towards  God,  but  the 
infinite  desire  of  God  is  united  with  it,  co-ope- 
rates with  it.  And  in  this  united  desire  of  God 
and  the  creature,  is  the  salvation  and  life  of  the 
soul  brought  forth.  For  the  soul  is  shut  out  of 
God  and  imprisoned  in  its  own  dark  workings 
of  flesh  and  blood,  merely  and  solely  because  it 
desires  to  live  to  the  vanity  of  the  world.  This 
desire  is  its  darkness,  its  death,  its  imprison- 
ment and  separation  from  God.  When,  there- 
fore, the  first  spark  of  a  desire  after  God  arises 
in  thy  soul,  cherish  it  with  all  thy  care,  give  all 
thy  heart  into  it;  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  touch 
of  the  divine  loadstone,  that  is  to  draw  thee  out 
of  the  vanity  of  time  into  the  riches  of  eternity. 

Get  up,  therefore,  and  follow  it  as  gladly  as 
the  wise  men  of  the  east  followed  the  star  from 
heaven  that  appeared  to  them.  It  will  do  for 
thee  as  the  star  did  for  them ;  it  will  lead  thee 
to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  not  in  a  stable  at  Bethle- 
hem in  Judea,  but  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  the 
dark  centre  of  thy  own  fallen  soul. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  we  are  so 
blindly  led,  and  the  truth  withheld  from  us 
through  imaginary  conceptions  ;  for  if  the  di- 
vine power  in  the  inward  ground  of  the  soul  was 
manifest,  and  working  with  its  lustre  in  us,  then 
is  the  whole  host  of  God  present  in  the  life  and 
will  of  the  soul;  and  the  heaven  wherein  God 
dwelleth  is  opened  in  the  soul,  and  there  in  the 
soul  is  the  place  where  the  father  begetteth  his 
son  ;  and  where  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  Christ  saith,  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world ;  he  that  followeth  me  walk- 
eth  not  in  darkness.  He  directs  us  only  to 
himself ;  He  is  the  morning  star,  and  is  gene- 
rated and  riseth  in  us,  and  shines  in  the  darkness 
of  our  nature.  0  !  how  great  a  triumph  is  there 
in  the  soul  when  he  ariseth  in  it !  then  a  man 
knows,  as  he  never  knew  before,  that  he  is  a 
stranger  in  a  foreign  land." 

And  I  would  further  add,  by  way  of  append- 
age, that  those  that  have  realized  in  their  own 
experience  the  Heavenly  desires,  so  beautfully  il- 
lustrated in  the  foregoing  extract,  fulfilled,  also 


know  Christ  to  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
the  one  true  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls. 
"  And  these  are  they,"  as  said  the  Apos- 
tle, "  that  can  rejoice  evermore,  pray  without 
ceasing,  and  in  every  thing  give  thanks,  and 
are  saved  with  an  everlasting  salvation." 

D.  E.  Gerow. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  1858. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  MOCKING  BIRD. 

BY  CHARLES  "VV.  THOMSON. 

Beautiful  charmer !  bird  of  many  voices  ! 

Most  sweet  magician  of  the  choral  throng  ! 
How  nature  in  her  woodland  haunts  rejoices, 

When  thou  hast  filled  the  summer  wilds  with  song. 

Well  may  the  grove  be  envious  of  thy  powers, 
When  thou  canst  rival  every  warbler's  tone, 

Pouring  the  richest  melody  in  showers, 

That  prove  the  gifts  of  all  the  rest  thine  own. 

Not  unto  thee  has  bounteous  nature  given 
The  bright  cerulean  plumage  of  the  jay, 

Nor  the  swan's  vesture,  like  the  snow  from  heaven, 
Nor  the  wood-pecker's  fanciful  array. 

The  parrot's  coat  is  far  more  rich  and  glowing, 
The  red-bird  far  outshines  thee,  on  the  wing  ; 

And  when  the  peacock  his  gay  train  is  showing, 
Thou  seem'st  a  mean  and  unregarded  thing. 

But  what  is  all  the  dazzled  eye  discovers 
In  the  gay  dresses  that  to  these  belong, 

To  the  more  glorious  charm  that  round  thee  hovers, 
When  thou  hast  lifted  up  thy  voice  in  song  ? 

Enchanter  of  the  woods  !  the  richest  treasures 

Of  native  melody  in  thee  we  find  ; 
Each  other  songster  trills  his  simple  measures, 

But  all  the  forest  is  in  thee  combined. 

Thy  imitative  art  is  ever  waking 

To  catch  the  varied  notes  that  round  thee  ring, 
And  each  new  manner  with  strange  aptness  taking. 

Thou  teachest  others  how,  improved,  to  sing. 

The  softest  tones  the  gentle  cat-bird  utters, 

Or  the  loud  clamor  of  the  noisy  crow, 
The  lark's  sweet  glee,  or  what  the  harsh  owl  mutters, 

With  equal  truth  thy  magic  voice  can  show. 

Then  come, — a  host  thyself — with  no  adorning, 
But  the  plain  garb  that  nature  bids  thee  wear; 

The  gaudy  show  of  weaker  songsters  scorning, 
Come,  and  with  melody  invest  the  air. 

O,  ever  welcome  !  how  the  grove  rejoices, 
Listening  thy  harmony,  so  sweet  and  strong  ! 

Beautiful  charmer  !  bird  of  many  voices  ! 

Come  and  delight  our  weary  souls  with  song! 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  CHILD. 

The  celebrated  Pascal  was  a  philosopher  even 
in  childhood.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  taught 
the  ten  commandments.  For  several  days  after, 
he  was  observed  to  be  measuring  the  growth  of 
a  blade  of  grass.  When  asked  the  meaning  of 
this,  he  replied,  "  The  fourth  commandment 
says,  <  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  but  the  seventh 
is  the  Sabbath,  in  which  thou  shalt  do  no  work." 
Now  I  wish  to  ascertain  if  nature  obeyed  this 
great  law,  and  therefore  measured  the  grass,  to 
see  if  it  grew  as  much  on  Sunday  as  on  other  days.' 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


There  are  ohildraD  who  secin  to  be  endowed  with 
sublime  thoughts  even  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  celebrated  Chateauneuf,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  was  holding  a  conversation  with  a  bishop. 
"  I  will  give  you  an  orange,"  said  the  latter,  u  if 
you  will  tell  nie  where  God  is."  "  I  will  give 
you  two,"  said  the  boy,  "  if  you  will  tell  me 
where  he  is  not." 


For  Friends'  InUlligencer. 

A  friend  from  New  York,  E.  II.,  has  been 
taking  a  trip  through  some  parts  of  our  State, 
(Maryland),  and  to  Washington,  collecting  infor- 
mation, statistics,  &c,  on  a  subjeet  that  the 
writer  lias  thought  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Intelligencer  would  feel  considerable  interest 
in.  It  appears  the  above  Friend  returned 
from  a  visit  to  London  in  the  11th  mo.  last,  and 
has  been  appointed  agent  for  a  company  of  weal- 
thy friends  in  England,  who  have  already  sub- 
scribed a  capital  of  8500,000  (our  currency), 
with  a  flattering  prospect  of  greatly  increasing 
it,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  purchasing  land 
in  Maryland,  and  eventually  be  instrumental  in 
facilitating  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  now  in  our  State. 

A  rather  vague  outline  of  project  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  company  propose  purchasing  and  im- 
mediately manumitting  all  slaves  held  upon  the 
land  purchased  by  them,  and  to  encourage  in- 
dustrious, moral  young  men,  without  much  capi- 
tal, but  who  have  a  heartfelt  detestation  of  sla- 
very's withering  curse  to  come  over  and  settle  upon 
a  part  of  the  land  thus  bought ;  by  giving  these 
settlers  a  fee  simple  deed  for  a  small  home- 
stead 40  or  50  acres  ;  then  selling  the  remain- 
der at  a  fair  price,  as  demanded,  to  actual  settlers 
only,  and  those  too,  that  are  opposed  to  our  pe- 
culiar institution  ;  thus  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample showing  to  the  people  of  the  State  at  > 
large,  that  it  is  certainly  to  their  pecuniary  in- 
terest to  free  our  State  of  this  blighting  curse 
now  resting  upon  it.  It  is  the  decided  judg- 
ment of  the  agent,  in  which  the  company 
coincide,  from  reliable  information  received, 
that  by  a  judicious  investment  of  their  capital 
in  real  estate  in  Maryland,  they  can  manumit  a 
considerable  number  of  poor  slaves,  and  present 
to  actual  settlers  a  small  homestead,  so  as  to 
commence,  as  it  were,  a  small  colony  of  ener- 
getic, independent,  practical  men,  whose  influ- 
ence would  be  felt  and  exerted,  by  forming  and! 
concentrating  a  correct  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  universal  freedom  ;  and  thus  in  a  short 
time  encourage  emigration  from  the  free  States, 
dispose  of  the  balance  of  their  land,  and  in  the 
end  find  their  money  more  safely  and  profitably 
invested,  than  it  would  have  been  in  bank  and 
railroad  stock  ;  and  also  enjoy  the  sweet  reward 
of  peace  for  having  employed  a  part  of  their 
abundant  means,  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  a  portion  of  their  suffering  fellow  men.  In 


unison  with  many  others,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
project  may  be  fully  carried  out,  vud  that  these 
worthy  Friends'  most  sanguine  expectations  may 
be  eventually  more  than  realized.  There  is, 
however,  one  strong  objection  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed ;  by  purchasing  the*  slaves  of  their  (as- 
sumed) masters,  the  company  acknowledge  in 
the  abstract  the  disputed  and  unjust  (though 
acknowledged)  right  of  holding  property  in 
man.  S.  B.  W. 

Falhton,  Harford  Co.,  Mcl,  Zd  Mo.  4*fc,  1858. 

For  Friends'  Iutelllgencer. 

friends'  reading  association. 

The  Intelligencer  of  the  6th  inst.  contained  a 
communication  in  reference  to  Friends  Reading 
Association,  accompanied  by  an  editorial  notice 
of  its  having  closed  for  the  present  season. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer,  that  there  are 
many  neighborhoods  in  the  country  destitute  of 
lectures  and  other  intellectual  entertainments 
with  which  a  large  city  abounds,  where  such  as- 
sociations might  be  formed  with  great  advantage  ; 
and  it  is  for  the  encouragement  of  those  so  situ- 
ated, as  well  as  for  the  information  of  Friends 
of  this  city  who  may  not  have  attended  the 
meetings  alluded  to,  that  the  following  closing 
minute,  embodying  a  brief  detail  of  their  exer- 
cises for  the  season,  is  offered  for  publication  : 

"Upon  taking  a  review  of  the  season,  we  find 
there  have  been  20  meetings  held,  including 
those  occupied  by  the  organization  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, during  which  51  articles  have  been  read. 
Of  these,  20  have  been  either  short  biographies 
of  prominent  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  subjects  intimately  connected  with  its  early 
history — one  original  essay — 17  poems  on  va- 
rious subjects,  and  13  miscellaneous  articles: — 
many  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  poems,  em- 
bracing matters  of  especial  interest  to  Friends." 

"During  these  readings  (19  of  which  have 
been  by  females)  the  interest  and  good  order 
generally  maintained  has  been  satisfactory.  A 
number  of  articles  of  curiosity  and  interest  have 
also  been  exhibited  during  the  recesses  allowed 
between  the  reading  exercises. 

u  It  is  believed  that  these  meetings  have  had 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  social  feeling  among 
Friends,  while  the  information  diffused,  in  re- 
ference to  the  testimonies  of  our  forefathers,  and 
their  sufferings  for  the  maintainance  of  these 
testimonies,  cannot  but  have  been  profitable  for 
reflection.  The  high  moral  tone  of  the  miscel- 
laneous articles  must  also  have  added  to  the  in- 
terest of  our  meetings,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  gave  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  exer- 
cises. 

"  Under  the  feeling  of  having  mingled  to- 
gether, profitably  as  well  as  pleasantly,  Friends 
now  separate,  in  the  hope  that  way  may  open 
for  a  renewal  of  a  still  more  profitable  season  of 
like  enjoyment  another  year. 
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"A  feeling  of  regret  prevailed,  that  these  so- 
cial gatherings  were  about  to  close  for  a  time, 
and  after  a  few  moments  of  impressive  silence, 
the  meeting  adjourned."  J.  M.  E. 

Phila.  Zd  Mo.,  20th. 

From  the  London  Times. 
FLOATING  THE  LEVIATHAN. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  long-protracted  pro- 
cess of  launching  this  vessel  was  happily  brought 
to  a  successful  termination,  and  the  Leviathan 
was  floated  off  her  ways  and  towed  to  her  moor- 
ings in  the  river.  As  was  stated  in  our  last 
imprtssion,  it  was  resolved  on  Friday  night 
that  t|  e  attempt  to  haul  her  to  her  moorings 
should  be  made  on  the  following  day,  and  to 
thi?  end  all  the  necessary  preparations  and  pre- 
uutions  were  duly  arranged.  But  within  a 
couple  of  hours  after  this  deeisiou  had  been 
made  every  arrangement  was  frustrated  and  all 
the  plans  overturned  by  the  sudden  change  of 
wind. 

Toward  Saturday  morning  the  breeze  steadily 
increased,  sweeping  across  the  river  full  on  the 
broadside  of  the  Leviathan  with  such  force  as 
would  have  driven  her  high  and  dry  back  again 
to  her  old  position  in  the  yard  had  she  once 
floated  even  for  five  minutes.  With  the  break 
of  day,  therefore,  Captain  Harrison,  with  whom 
alone  rested  the  responsibility  of  taking  her  to 
her  berth,  decided  against  floating  her  on  Satur- 
day, and  immediately  all  the  pumps  and  auxi- 
liary engines  were  set  to  work  to  pump  back 
again  the  water  ballast  of  which,  to  the  extent 
of  some  3,000  tons,  she  had  been  lightened  du- 
ring the  night. 

Saturday's  weather  justified  all  these  precau- 
tions to  the  fullest  extent.  The  wind  kept  back 
the  tide,  so  that,  even  empty  of  ballast,  the  Le- 
viathan would  scarcely  have  floated  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  blew  with  a  pressure  of  nearly 
150  tons  upon  the  monster's  broadside.  Even 
under  the  most  favorable  view  of  the  case  she 
must  have  gone  ashore  at  once,  or,  failing  this, 
have  swept  broadside  up  the  stream,  tugs  and 
all,  when  she  would  have  entirely  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  river,  and 
put  the  Great  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany into  the  Gazette  in  half  an  hour. 

Nothing  of  this  kind,  however,  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended yesterday.  The  weather  was  fine, 
clear,  and  calm,  with  scarcely  any  breeze,  and 
what  little  there  was,  all  in  favor  of  the  vessel 
and  a  high  tide.  The  tide  ran  up  with  unusual 
swiftness,  and  as  the  flood  relieved  the  weight 
upon  the  launching  ways,  some  of  the  hydraulic 
machines  were  set  to  work  for  the  last  time,  to 
push  the  monster  as  far  as  possible  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  river.  She  moved  easily,  and  with  a 
low  pressure  that  in  a  short  time  gave  an  advance 
of  80  inches,  which  showed  that  more  than  half 
the  cradles  were  quite  pushed  off  the  ways  and 


rested  on  the  river  bottom.  At  1|  the  men  in 
the  row-boats  stationed  along  side  observed  that 
she  no  longer  rested  on  the  cradles — that  she 
was,  in  fact,  afloat,  but,  of  course,  the  transition 
was  so  gradual  that  few  were  aware  of  it  until 
the  tugsHbegan  steaming  ahead,  and  showed  that 
at  last  she  was  fairly  under  way.  Then  the 
cheers  which  arose  from  the  yard  and  from  the 
decks,  from  the  boats  in  the  river,  and  the 
crews  of  the  ships  at  anchor  up  and  down  the 
stream,  spread  the  great  news  far  and  wide,  and 
thus  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
the  Leviathan  commenced  her  first  voyage  on 
the  Thames. 

Two  powerful  tug  boats  were  at  her  bows,  and 
two  were  fastened  astern.  Other  steamers  also 
were  in  attendance,  and  rendered  their  aid,  but 
the  efforts  of  the  four  we  have  mentioned  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  managing  her.  At  first 
the  efforts  of  those  ahead  seemed  to  have  little 
effect,  and  when  at  length  some  way  was  made 
on  her,  it  was  abruptly  checked  by  one  of  the 
paddle-wheels  fouling  the  cradles.  It  took  some 
time  to  clear  her  of  this  obstacle,  but  at  last  it 
was  accomplished  j  her  head  was  let  swing  part- 
ly round  with  the  tide,  and  the  steamers  began 
moving  her  slowly,  but  very  slowly,  forward, 
clear  of  the  cradles.  These,  our  readers  are 
aware,  were  composed  of  immense  balks  of  tim- 
ber, on  which  the  vessel's  bottom  rested,  and 
which  her  weight  alone  kept  down.  The  police, 
therefore,  had  to  take  unusual  precautions  yes- 
terday to  keep  all  boats  clear  of  her  while  the 
wrecks  of  the  cradles  plunged  up  in  tremendous 
masses  as  each  was  released  by  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  Leviathan. 

It  was  curious  to  see  these  huge  groups  of 
beams  emerge  from  the  river,  rising  rapidly 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  20  or  30  feet, 
with  a  slow,  heavy  movement,  and  then  falling 
over  with  a  great  crash  that  churned  the  water 
into  foam  around  them.  Some  broken  and  splin- 
tered by  the  violence  with  which  they  were 
thrown  against  each  other,  formed  a  loose  tan- 
gle of  timber  work,  and  went  slowly  drifting  up 
the  river  in  little  islands,  which  rose  some  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  water.  Others,  long  after 
the  great  mass  had  floated  up,  came  plunging  to 
the  surface,  falling  about  in  a  way  that  showed 
the  necessity  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
police,  and  the  certain  destruction  that  would 
have  overwhelmed  any  boat  within  their  reach. 

Soon  after  the  cradles  were  cleared,  and  the 
surface  of  the  river  covered  with  the  fragments, 
the  Leviathan  fouled  the  barges  which,  moored 
with  tremendous  chains,  were  formerly  used  to 
pull  her  downward  toward  the  river.  On  this 
occasion,  to  judge  from  the  liberal  proffers  of  ad- 
vice from  all  sides,  every  body  on  deck  seemed 
eminently  skilled  in  dealing  with  impracticable 
barges,  and  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  hear  how 
the  men  in  the  barge  were  desired  to  undo 
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mo  niii_  rhains  and  east  nil'  hawsers  which  it  has 
been  the  business  of  the  last  three  months  to 
fasten  and  rivet  (irmly  ;  but  at  last  Capt.  Har- 
bison f  a  hearing,  and  under  his  directions, 
every  r»  monstrance  which  slcdiic-liainmers  and 
a.\( i  oould  prgfl  on  the  refractory  tackle  having 
been  used  in  vain,  it  was  decided  to  scuttle  the 
barire.  The  expedient  was,  of  course,  decisive, 
aud  the  Leviathan  was  airain  pot  under  way  and 
brought  slowly  down  to  her  moorings  opposite 
Depford.  Here  she  was  instantly  made  fast 
stem  and  stern  to  the  Government  moorings  in 
the  centre  of  the  river,  at  a  part  where,  even  at 
low  water,  she  will  have  almost  double  the  depth 
to  float  her.  By  the  time  she  was  fairly  mooied 
the  news  of  her  being  afloat  had  spread  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  the  Thames  was  almost  co- 
vered with  small  boats,  which  rowed  around  her, 
and  some  of  which  were  laden  to  the  water's 
edge  with  men,  women,  and  children.  Fortu- 
nately, no  accident  took  place,  and  the  tiny  fleet 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Leviathan,  and 
which  made  the  banks  re  echo  their  prolonged 
cheering,  quietly  dispersed  before  nightfall. 


THE  SINGING  STUDENT  BOY. 

Many  years  ago  a  student  boy  was  seen  and 
heard  in  the  streets  of  an  ancient  town  singing, 
lie  was  a  stout,  plainly-dressed  boy,  but  his  face 
was  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  sad  and  tearful.  His 
voice  was  most  musical,  and  the  songs  lie  sang 
were  in  beautiful  words  and  about  sacred  things. 
Every  time  he  finished  a  song,  he  stepped  to  the 
door  of  a  h<  use  and  gave  a  gentle  tap.  "When 
it  was  opened,  he  said  in  gentle  tones: 

M  please  give  a  poor  student  boy  a  morsel  of 
bread." 

"  IJcgone  with  thee!  thou  beggar's  child, " 
was  the  rough  reply  tiiat  met  his  ear  as  the  poor 
child  shrank  from  tho  door  steps. 

Thus  driven  from  door  to  door,  he  sang  his 
sweet  son  its  until  his  body  was  weary  and  his 
heart  sad.  Scarcely  able  to  stand,  he  at  last 
turned  his  steps  homeward.  Striking  his 
noblr  l'i  r<  lu  ad  with  his  hand,  he  said  : 

41  I  must  go  home  to  my  father's  house  and  be 
eonti  nt  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  Pro- 
vidence has  no  loftier  destiny  for  me.  I  have 
trodden  out  its  paths  by  aiming  higher." 

Just  at  that  moment,  Ursula  Cotta,  a  burgh- 
er's wife,  who  had  heard  his  songs  and  seen  him 
driveu  from  a  neighbor's  door,  felt  her  heart 
yearn  with  pity  toward  the  helpless  boy.  She 
opened  her  door,  beckoned  to  the  young  singer, 
smiled  sweetly  upon  him,  and  in  tones  that 
sounded  like  heavenly  melodies  to  his  ears,  said  : 

"Come  in,  poor  boy,  and  refresh  thyself  at  my 
table!" 

Happy  little  sinper!  How  he  enjoyed  that 
delicious  meal.    And  when  the  good  darae  and 


her  husband  told  him  to  make  their  house  his 
future  home,  his  heart  melted.  With  eyes  halt 
blinded  with  tears,  he  looked  in  the  face  of  his 
friends  and  said  : 

"  I  shali  now  pursue  my  studies  without  being 
obliged  to  beg  my  bread  from  grudging  hands. 
1  shall  have  you,  sir,  for  a  father,  and  you,  sweet 
Ursula,  for  a  mother.  My  heart  will  once  more 
learn  to  love.  I  shall  be  happier  than  I  can  ex- 
prses." 

After  that  day  the  singing  boy  studied  hard 
and  well.  Years  afterwards  the  world  heard  of 
him,  for  it  was  he  who  uttered  his  voice  against 
popery,  and  became  the  chief  of  that  lleiorm- 
aUOD  which  gave  an  open  Bible  to  the  world. 
His  name  was  Martin  Luther. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continue* 
steady,  but  there  is  little  if  any  export  demand.  Stan- 
dard brands  are  firmly  held  at  £4  50  a  $4  62  per  bar- 
rel. Sales  to  retailers  and  bakers  at  from  $4  87  to 
5  12  for  common  and  fancy  lots.  Extra  and  fancy 
brands,  at  from  £5  25  to  6  25.  Rye  Flour  is  held  at 
$3  12,  and  Corn  Meal,  $2  87  per  barrel,  without  sales. 

Grain.— There  is  little  inquiry  for  Wheat,  and 
prime  is  scarce.  Sales  of  good  Pennsylvania  red  at 
$1  C8  a  $1  10  per  bushel,  and  small  lots  of  white 
from  §1  23  to  1  30.  Rye  is  in  demand.  Sales  of 
Pennsylvania  at  70  c.  Corn  is  firm — sales  of  6000  bus. 
good  yellow,  in  store,  at  60  a  61cts.  Oats  are  steadv 
at  35  c. 

ATTENTION  is  invited  to  a  Boarding  and  Day 
School,  at  Attleboro',  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  youn^  of  either  sex.  Circulars,  describing 
the  mansion  and  premises,  course  of  studies,  rules,  &c. 
will  be  sent,  on  application  to  either  of  the  subscribers. 
The  next  term  begins  on  the  5th  of  4th  month. 

Sidney  Averill, 
3d  mo.  16,  3t.  Elmira  Averill. 

A  young  woman  Friend,  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation 
as  teacher  of  the  English  branches,  country  preferred: 
or  to  superintend  a  house.  Reference  given.  Address 
F.  R.,  Philadelphia  P.  O. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Spring  term  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  22d  of  3d  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. 

Terms,  $C0  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advanc 
the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term.  For  Circulars  con- 
taining particulars,  ad  ress 

JANE  HILLBORN  &  SISTFRS, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  23d  Ward,  Philada.,  Penna. 
2d  mo.  6,  185S— 3m. 


1  RTENDS'  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— For  Boys  am: 
Girls. — Corner  of  4th  and  Green  Sts. 
The  new  session  will  commence  on  2d  day, — 1st  of 
2d  mo. 

Entrance  to  Boy's  School,  on  Dilhvyn  St.  To  Girls, 
on  4th  St. 

Reference —    Hannah  M.  Levick,  532  Dillwyn  St. 

Jane  Johnson,  533  Fourth  St. 

David  Ellis,  617  Franklin  St. 

M.  Saunders,  543  York  Avenue. 
1st  mo.  20,  1858. 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 

During  the  last  two  years,  I  had  attended 
Friends'  meetings  constantly  on  First-days.  I 
was  often  deeply  thoughtful,  and  cried  to  the 
Most  High  for  preservation.  I  had  not  much 
thought  about  joining  Friends,  and  knew  no- 
thing of  the  order  of  society ;  but  was  fully  sa- 
tisfied with  their  manner  of  worship.  I  re- 
membered what  was  said  by  the  Son  and  sent  of 
the  Father,  that  God  was  a  Spirit,  and  they 
that  worshipped  him  aright,  must  do  it  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  • — also  that  he  was  seeking 
such  worshippers,  and  where  they  were  thus  met 
and  gathered  into  his  name,  He  was  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Oh  !  what  an  excellency  appeared  in 
the  order,  to  be  waiting  on  God  in  the  silence 
of  all  flesh, — truly  and  humbly  waiting  upon 
the  alone  Object  of  adoration  and  worship  !  Oh  ! 
what  refreshing  seasons  I  have  witnessed,  when 
there  has  not  been  a  word  spoken.  Here  I  was 
clearly  shown  that  many  had  come  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  apostle,  when  he  said,  "  We  are 
of  the  circumcision  that  worship  God  in  the 
spirit,  rejoicing  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no 
confidence  in  the  flesh. "  0  glorious  day,  in- 
deed I  having  the  Lord,  most  high,  for  their 
teacher,  as  he  had  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  his 
inspired  prophet,  that  he  would  teach  his  people 
himself,  and  that  they  need  not  say,  one  to  an- 
other, Know  the  Lord ;  "for,"  said  he,  "they 
shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto 
the  greatest  of  them."  This  I  saw  clearly  to  be 
the  case,  and  my  soul  rejoiced  greatly,  and 
thanked  the  God  of  heaven  for  so  great  a  favor, 
bestowed  on  me  a  poor,  unworthy  creature. 

Not  intending  to  write  a  minute  history  of 
my  life,  I  only  mean  to  give  a  touch,  here  and 
there,  of  my  coming  along  in  a  religious  line, 
for  my  own  satisfaction.  If  my  dear  children 
should  outlive  me  and  take  good  ways,  it  may 
also  be  satisfactory  to  them  to  look  over  these 
minutes  of  their  father's  journey  through  life. 


It  was  in  the  11th  month,  in  the  year  1772, 
that  I  first  appeared  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, whilst  I  lived  at  the  last  mentioned  place 
on  Wissahickon.  I  was  in  Philadelphia  on  a 
First-day,  but  had  neglected  going  to  meeting 
in  the  morning.  Having  received  a  letter  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance,  I  took  the  morning  to 
answer  it,  and  intended  going  out  of  town  in  the 
afternoon.  But  being  detained  longer  than  I 
expected  or  intended,  by  reason  of  a  very  heavy 
gust  and  shower,  I  did  not  leave  the  city  till 
afternoon  meeting  broke  up,  and  felt  dissatisfied 
with  myself  for  missing  both  meetings,  a  thing 
that  I  had  not  lately  done.  However,  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  man,  I  set  out  and  walk- 
ed smartly  on  the  way  homewards,  until  I  felt 
a  stop  in  my  mind,  and  great  weight  came  over 
my  spirit :  but  I  kept  going  on,  and  said  nothing 
to  my  companion  for  a  good  while.  By  the  time 
we  got  out  of  town,  I  believe  the  young  man 
perceived  that  something  was  the  matter  with 
me,  for  I  was  shut  up  from  conversation ;  and, 
being  under  great  exercise  and  perturbation  of 
of  mind,  this  language  arose  in  me,  Return  to 
the  city.  I  could  not  tell  for  what ;  but  the 
more  I  strove  to  put  it  by  and  go  forward,  the 
heavier  it  grew.  At  last,  seeing  no  other  way 
to  have  peace,  I  said  I  believe  I  must  go  back 
to  the  city :  which  the  young  man  soon  agreed 
to,  as  he  lived  there.  Accordingly  we  turned 
back,  and  when  we  got  into  town,  being  in 
Second  street,  I  found  Friends  were  going  to 
evening  meeting,  which  I  had  not  thought  of 
till  then.  So  I  concluded  I  would  also  go  to 
the  meeting,  and  did  so ;  but  had  not  the  least 
thought  of  having  anything  to  say,  till  the  meet- 
ing was  gathered.  Then  I  felt  the  power  of 
God  to  be  upon  me  in  such  a  manner  as  I  had 
never  felt  it  before.  I  trembled  exceedingly, 
though  I  strove  against  it;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Now  was  the  time  of  proving — now  the 
full  time  was  come.  I  thought,  if  I  had  been 
at  a  little  meeting  in  the  country,  it  would  not 
have  been  so  hard  to  deliver  what  appeared  to 
be  my  duty  at  that  time,  which  was  on  this 
wise  :  Obedience  is  required  of  thee,  0  man — 
obedience  to  the  law  of  thy  God.  This  arose 
with  great  clearness,  and  some  more  which  I  do 
not  distinctly  remember.  But  alas  !  for  me  :  I 
could  not  think  of  speaking  in  so  great  a  gath- 
ering of  people;  and  then  it  occurred  to  my 
mind  that  I  was  not  a  proper  member.   So  that 
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I  did  absolutely  refuse,  and  was  going  to  get  up 
and  go  out  of  meeting;  but  I  durst  not,  there 
was  such  a  great  dread  over  me.  I  therefore 
kept  my  seat ;  though  I  could  see  no  way  to 
have  peace  but  by  expressing  what  was  on  my 
mind,  and  this  was  like  death  to  me  at  that 
time.  Through  my  strugglings  and  strivings 
against  it,  I  was  thrown  into  great  disorder  and 
distress  of  mind.  Horror  and  darkness  came 
over  me,  accompanied  with  this  language  :  The 
fountain  shall  be  scaled,  and  thou  shall  draw  no 
more  living  waters  therefrom.  This  was  spoken 
as  clear  and  as  plain  to  my  spiritual  senses,  as 
it  could  have  been  to  my  outward  ear;  and  it 
was  alarming  to  me.  I  had  not  met  with  any- 
thing more  awakening.  I  then,  and  not  before, 
gave  up  and  resigned  all  up,  saying,  Here  am  I, 
Lord,  do  with  me  what  thou  pleasest.  Give  me 
strength,  I  pray  thee,  to  do  the  thing  thou  re- 
quired of  me  My  will  being  thus  given  up,  I 
felt  the  returns  of  his  presence  and  power,  and 
with  great  clearness  and  an  audible  voice,  I 
delivered  what  was  before  me,  as  already  men- 
tioned. But  Oh  !  my  pen  is  not  able  to  set  forth 
the  awful,  solemn  quiet — the  calm,  serene,  sweet 
state  of  mind  that  I  enjoyed  for  many  days;  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  got  into  another 
world. 

I  returned  early  in  the  morning  to  Wissa- 
hickon;  and  my  year  being  up  soon  after,  I  left 
the  place  where  I  had  been  hired,  not  being 
easy  to  stay  there  any  longer,  and  came  to  Phi- 
ladelphia! Some  Friends  there  took  notice  of 
me,  and  understanding  how  I  was  circumstanced, 
were  thoughtful  about  me.  Several  proposals  of 
business  were  made,  but  way  did  not  open  to 
close  in  with  any  of  them  ;  until  Susanna  Light- 
foot,  who  was  then  in  the  city,  mentioned  that 
she  had  heard  her  brother  William  Lightfoot 
say  he  wanted  a  miller.  This  information  was 
brought  Trie  by  two  men  Friends,  who  also  told 
me  that  if  I  was  free  to  go,  some  Friends  wished 
to  Bee  me.  Feeling  a  perfect  freedom  to  accept 
this  proposal,  I  went  along  with  the  messen- 
gers, and  found  divers  Friends  met  together  at 
John  Morris's;  Susanna  Lightfoot  and  her  hus- 
band were  two  of  the  number.  This  was  the 
iiist  time  I  ever  saw  Susanna  to  know  her,  and 
also  the  first  time  that  ever  I  had  been  reached 
by  any  body's  preaching:  but  now  I  was  much 
broken  under  what  she  had  to  say  to  me. 

After  this,  I  set  forward  for  Pikcland,  in 
Chester  county,  and  reached  there  in  less  than 
two  days.  I  soon  agreed  with  William  Light- 
foot to  tend  his  mill,  and  continued  with  him 
about  three  years  and  a  half.  In  the  summer 
of  the  first  year  I  was  there  (1773)  I  made  ap- 
plication, and  was  received  into  membership 
with  Friends  at  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting.  I 
stayed  with  William  until  I  was  married  to 
Susanna  Hatton,  daughter  of  Susanna  Lightfoot, 
in  the  Oth  month,  1776,    I  then  went  to  live 


with  Thomas  Lightfoot,  my  wife's  stepfather, 
and  worked  on  his  farm  somewhat  more  than 
one  year.  In  the  spring,  1778,  we  went  to  farm- 
ing upon  part  of  his  plantation,  at  which  we 
continued  for  upwards  of  two  years. 

I  should  have  noted,  that  about  the  time  that 
I  was  thinking  of  taking  a  wife,  and  had  made 
some  move  towards  it,  Friends  were  about  re- 
commending me  as  a  minister;  but  they  con- 
cluded it  was  best  to  let  one  matter  be  gone 
through  with  first.  They  therefore  put  off  re- 
commending me  till  after  I  was  married,  and 
then  I  was  regularly  acknowledged  by  Uwchlan 
Monthly  Meeting,  as  a  minister  approved  by 
Friends. 

In  the  year  1780,  having  rented  a  grist-mill 
of  Thomas  Newlin,  near  Concord  meeting-house, 
we  removed  thither  from  Pikeland,  and  resided 
there  about  three  years  or  more.  During  this 
time,  with  the  unity  of  Concord  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, I  made  several  religious  visits  to  Friends. 
Twice  I  travelled  into  Virginia  in  the  service  of 
Truth  ;  the  first  time,  having  Richard  Ridgway 
for  a  companion,  I  visited  all  the  meetings  be- 
longing to  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting,  and  went 
over  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  see  the  few 
Friends  who  resided  there.  In  this  journey  I 
was  from  home  about  seven  or  eight  weeks. 
Having  Joseph  Townsend,  a  Friend  of  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting  to  accompany  me  in  my  second 
journey  to  Virginia,  I  visited  the  families  be- 
longing to  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting,  before  it 
was  divided.  Richard  Ridgway  also  accompa- 
nied us  in  this  arduous  service,  and  I  was  about 
seven  weeks  from  home,  in  performing  it." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Hugh  Judge  kept 
any  written  account  of  these  two  visits.  Among 
his  papers,  however,  is  found  a  narrative  kept 
by  his  companion  Joseph  Townsend,  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  second  journey  to  Virginia, 
while  engaged  in  visiting  families.  As  this  is 
preceded  by  a  particular  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  family  visit  to  the  members  of 
Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  Hugh 
Judge  and  himself  were  both  engaged,  it  is 
thought  proper  to  insert  it  here,  with  but  little 
abridgment.  This  is  done  to  preserve  a  history 
of  the  care,  the  travail,  and  the  concern  of  so- 
ciety for  the  preservation,  encouragement,  and 
welfare  of  its  members  at  that  period.  To  the 
promotion  of  these  objects,  the  visiting  of 
Friends  in  their  families  was  then  thought  to 
contribute  much,  through  the  blessing  of  the 
heavenly  Shepherd,  on  the  labors  of  love,  the 
Christian  sympathy  and  wholesome  counsel  thus 
administered.  The  names  of  the  families  visited 
are  retained,  with  a  hope  that  some  profitable 
reflections  may  be  associated  therewith,  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  their  descendants,  or  among 
the  few  Friends  who  may  remain  in  those  places, 
at  the  present  day,  should  this  account  fall  into 
their  hands. 
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A  Brief  Account  concerning  Silent  Meetings ; 

the  Nature,  Use,  Intent  and  Benefit  of  them. 

This  is  a  great  mystery;  hid  from  the  eye  of 
man^who  is  run  from  the  inward  life  into  out- 
ward observations.  He  cannot  see  either  that 
this  is  required  by  the  Lord  of  his  people,  or 
any  edification  therein,  or  benefit  thereby ;  but 
to  the  mind  that  is  drawn  inward  the  thing  is 
plain  and  the  building  up  hereby  in  the  life 
of  God,  and  fellowship  one  with  another  therein, 
is  sweetly  felt ;  and  precious  refreshment  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  received  by  them,  who 
singly  herein  wait  upon  him  according  to  the 
leadings  and  requirings  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Now 
to  open  the  thing  a  little  to  the  upright-hearted 
if  the  Lord  please. 

After  the  mind  is  in  some  measure  turned  to 
the  Lord,  his  quickenings  felt,  his  seed  begin- 
ning to  arise  and  spring  up  in  the  heart,  then 
the  flesh  is  to  be  silent  before  him,  and  the  soul 
wait  upon  him  (and  for  further  appearings)  in 
that  measure  of  life  which  is  already  revealed. 
Now  this  is  a  great  thing  to  know  flesh  silenced,  to 
feel  the  reasoning  thoughts  and  discourses  of  the 
fleshly  mind  stilled,  and  the  wisdom,  light,  and 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit  waited  for.  For  man 
is  to  come  into  poverty  of  self,  into  the  abased- 
ness,  into  the  nothingness,  into  the  silence  of 
his  spirit  before  the  Lord ;  into  the  putting  off 
all  his  knowledge,  wisdom,  understanding,  abili- 
ties, all  that  he  is,  hath  done,  or  can  do,  out  of 
this  measure  of  life,  into  which  he  is  to  travel, 
that  he  may  be  clothed  and  filled  with  the  na- 
ture, Spirit,  and  power  of  the  Lord.  Now  in 
this  measure  of  life  which  is  of  Christ,  (and  in 
which  Christ  is,  and  appears  to  the  soul)  there 
is  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;  power  to  kill  to 
the  flesh,  and  power  to  quicken  to  God  ;  power 
to  cause  the  soul  to  cease  from  its  own  work- 
ings, and  power  to  work  in  and  for  the  soul 
what  God  requires,  and  what  is  acceptable  in 
his  sight.  And  in  this,  God  is  to  be  waited 
upon  and  worshipped  continually  (both  in  pri- 
vate and  public)  according  as  His  Spirit  draws 
and  teaches. 

For  the  Lord  requireth  of  His  people,  not 
only  to  worship  Him  apart,  but  to  meet  togeth- 
er to  worship  Him,  in  the  seasons,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  drawings  of  his  Spirit :  and  they  that 
are  taught  of  him,  dare  not  forsake  the  assem- 
bling of  themselves  together,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is  ;  but  watch  against  the  temptations  and 
snares,  which  the  enemy  lays  to  deceive  them 
therefrom,  and  to  disturb  their  sense  by,  that 
they  might  not  feel  the  drawings  of  the  Father 
thereunto. 

And  this  is  the  manner  of  their  worship. 
They  are  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to  meet  in  the 
silence  of  flesh,  and  to  watch  for  the  stirrings 
of  His  life,  and  the  breakings  forth  of  His  power 
amongst  them.  And  in  the  breakings  forth  of 
that  power  they  may  pray,  speak,  exhort,  re- 


buke, sing  or  mourn,  &c,  according  as  the  Spi- 
rit teaches,  requires  and  gives  utterance.  But 
if  the  Spirit  do  not  require  to  speak,  and  give 
to  utter,  then  every  one  is  to  sit  still  in  his 
place  (in  his  heavenly  place  I  mean)  feeling  his 
own  measure,  feeding  thereupon,  receiving  there- 
from into  his  Spirit,  what  the  Lord  giveth.  Now 
in  this  is  edifying,  pure  edifying,  precious  edify- 
ing; his  soul  who  thus  waits  is  hereby  particularly 
edified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  at  every  meeting. 
And  then,  also,  is  the  life  of  the  whole  felt  in 
every  vessel  that  is  turned  to  its  measure  ;  inso- 
much as  the  warmth  of  life  in  each  vessel  doth 
not  only  warm  the  particular,  but  they  are  like 
a  heap  of  fresh  and  living  coals  warming  one 
another,  insomuch  as  a  great  strength,  freshness, 
and  vigour  of  life  flows  into  all.  And  if  any  be 
burthened,  tempted,  buffetted  by  Satan,  bowed 
down,  overborne,  languishing,  afflicted,  dis- 
tressed, &c,  the  estate  of  such  is  felt  in  Spirit 
and  secret  cries  or  open  (as  the  Lord  pleaseth) 
ascend  up  to  the  Lord  for  them,  and  they  many 
times  find  ease  and  relief,  in  a  few  words  spoken, 
or  without  words,  if  it  be  the  season  of  their 
help  and  relief  with  the  Lord.  For  absolutely 
silent  meetings  (wherein  there  is  a  resolution 
not  to  speak)  we  know  not ;  but  we  wait  on  the 
Lord,  either  to  feel  Him  in  words,  or  in  silence 
of  Spirit  without  words,  as  he  pleaseth.  And 
that  which  we  aim  at,  and  are  instructed  to  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  to  silent  meetings,  is, 
that  the  flesh  in  every  one  be  kept  silent,  and 
that  there  be  no  building  up,  but  in  the  Spirit 
and  power  of  the  Lord. 

Now  there  are  several  states  of  people  :  some 
feel  little  of  the  Lord's  presence;  but  feel  temp- 
tations and  thoughts,  with  many  wanderings 
and  rovings  of  the  mind.  These  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  power,  or  at  least  know  not 
its  dominion,  but  rather  feel  dominion  of  the 
soul  over  the  flood  in  them.  And  this  is  a  sore 
travailing  and  mournful  state,  and  meetings  to 
such  as  these  (many  times)  may  seem  to  them- 
selves rather  for  the  worse  than  for  the  better. 
Yet  even  these,  turning  as  much  as  may  be, 
from  such  things,  and  cleaving  (or  at  least  in 
truth  of  heart  desiring  to  cleave)  to  that  which 
disliketh  or  witnesseth  against  them,  have  accep- 
tance with  the  Lord  herein  :  and  continuing  to 
wait  in  this  trouble  and  distress  (keeping  close 
to  meetings,  in  fear  and  subjection  to  the  Lord 
who  requireth  it ;  though  with  little  appearing 
benefit)  do  reap  unhidden  benefit  at  present,  and 
shall  reap  a  more  clear  and  manifest  benefit  af- 
terwards, as  the  Lord  wasteth  and  weareth  out 
that  in  them,  wherein  the  darkness  hath  its 
strength.  Now  to  the  evidence  that  the  Lord 
doth  require  these  silent  meetings,  or  meetings 
after  this  manner  silent,  it  may  thus  appear. 

God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  Spirit,  in  His  own 
power  and  life,  and  this  is  at  His  own  disposal. 
His  Church  is  the  gathering  in  the  Spirit.  If 
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any  man  speak  there,  he  must  speak  as  the  ora- 
cle of  God,  as  the  vessel  out  of  which  God 
speaks  j  as  the  trumpet  out  of  which  He  gives 
the  sound.  Therefore  there  is  to  be  a  waiting 
in  silence,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  move  to 
speak,  and  also  give  words  to  speak.  For  a  man 
is  not  to  speak  his  own  words,  or  in  his  own  wis- 
dom or  time,  but  the  Spirit's  words,  in  the  Spi- 
rit's wisdom  and  time,  which  is  when  He  moves 
and  gives  to  speak.  And  seeing  the  Spirit  in- 
wardly nourisheth,  when  He  giveth  not  to  speak 
words,  the  inward  sense  and  nourishment  is  to 
be  waited  for  and  received  as  it  was  given  when 
there  are  no  words.  Yea,  the  ministry  of  the 
Spirit  and  life  is  more  close  and  immediate 
when  without  words,  than  when  with  words,  as 
has  been  often  felt,  and  is  faithfully  testified  by 
many  witnesses.  Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  how  and  what  things  God  reveals  to  His 
children  by  His  Spirit,  when  they  wait  upon 
Him  in  His  pure  fear,  and  worship  and  converse 
with  Him  in  Spirit  ;  for  then  the  fountain  of 
the  great  deep  is  unsealed,  and  the  everlasting 
springs  surely  give  up  the  pure  and  living 
waters. — Isaac  Pevhtgton. 


THE  MISSION  OF  MOTHERS. 

"We  know  not  who  is  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing extract,  which  we  find  credited  to  "  a  valu- 
able periodical."  It  contains  noble  truth,  beauti- 
fully and  forcibly  expressed  : 

The  mother  is  a  sculptor.  The  world  worships, 
with  breathless  admiration,  the  beautiful  statue 
which  art  has  created  from  the  inanimate  block 
of  marble  ;  but  who  pays  the  merited  tribute  to 
a  mother's  labors!  The  mother  is  a  sculptor. 
She  sends  forth  from  her  hands,  specimens  of  a 
higher,  nobler  art  than  the  gifted  sons  of  genius 
ever  conceived.  It  is  hers  to  imitate,  in  lifeless 
stone,  nature's  most  perfect  productions,  and  to 
mould  human  character  after  the  purest  models 
of  truth  and  nobleness.  The  artist  disengages 
the  enchanted  limbs,  and  forms  from  the  rude 
block  ;  the  mother  awakens  the  slumbering  in- 
tellect, vivifies  and  properly  directs  the  uncul- 
tured affections,  and  developes  ana  strengthens 
the  dawning  moral  sentiments.  The  artist  dis- 
misses the  productions  of  his  chisel  to  enchant 
the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  throughout  the  world  ; 
the  mother  sends  out  the  workmanship  of  her 
hands  to  control  human  destiny.  Prepare  mothers 
for  their  work,  and  nations  spring  into  being, 
possessing  all  the  elements  of  social  happiness, 
intellectual  being,  and  physical  power.  They 
give  the  decision,  integrity,  firmness  and  intel- 
lectual power  to  men  who  direct  the  storm  of  re- 
volutionary madness,  and  bring  light  and  order 
out  of  political  chaos.  When  France,  in  the 
morning  of  the  present  century,  surfeited  with 
human  blood,  in  vain  aimed  at  national  free- 


dom, Napoleon  justly  remarked  that  she  needed 
mothers  for  her  regeneration. 

Mothers  are  now  wanted  in  revolutionary 
Europe,  to  secure  peace,  freedom  and  govern- 
ment. Whoever,  amidst  its  troubled  scenes,  is 
a  prominent  actor,  owes  his  power  to  a  mother's 
training,  a  mother's  labors,  a  mother's  influence. 
It  was  a  common  remark  of  our  soldiers  while  in 
Mexico,  that  Mexican  imbecility,  want  of  patriot- 
ism and  enterprise,  was  clearly  attributable  to 
the  ignorance  and  viciousness  of  Mexican  women. 
Kedeem  the  mothers  of  this  ill  fated  republic, 
and  the  nation  is  regenerated. 

To  the  noble  system  of  public  instruction, 
which,  from  the  early  settlement  of  our  happy 
country  to  the  present  time,  has  generally  pre- 
vailed, we  owe  our  exalted  position.  Our  public 
charities  have  been  prompted  by  the  benevolent 
hearts  of  our  mothers  ;  the  love  of  order  and  the 
respect  for  law  which  characterize  us,  are  the 
results  of  early  obedience  to  a  mother,  and  re- 
spect for  her  gentle  restraints.  Morality,  honor, 
and  probity  are  taught  by  a  mother's  tongue. 
Though  teachers  and  the  clergy  have  their 
share  in  forming  the  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter of  each  rising  generation,  they  cannot  ac- 
complish their  aims  without  a  mother's  aid.  Let 
the  females  of  the  land  be  properly  prepared  to 
discharge  well  their  tasks  of  training  the  genera- 
tions which  are  to  come,  in  all  that  is  pure  in 
morals,  noble  in  intellect,  and  generous  in  the 
social  affections ;  let  them  drink  deep  at  the 
fountain  of  knowledge;  let  their  taste  be  culti- 
vated by  an  early  introduction  to  what  is  beauti- 
ful in  human  character,  in  literature,  and  in  art ; 
let  them  be  deeply  imbued  with  patriotism  and 
religious  feeling,  and  the  generation  to  come 
will  outstrip  their  laggard  fathers  in  all  that 
elevates  and  improves  the  social,  political,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  character  of  our  race  ;  the 
fireside  and  nursery  will  be  supplied  with  gentle 
and  living  teachers  of  pure  and  practical  wisdom, 
and  our  schools,  the  Church  and  State,  will  feel 
the  influence  for  good  of  the  mothers  of  our  land. 


From  The  Christian  Olisorver. 
GILBERT  HUNT. 
BY  PHILIP  BARRETT. 

Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun, 
Each  evening  sees  it  close; 
Something  attempted,  something  done. 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Lonfellow's  Village  Blacksmith. 

There  lives  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Vir* 
ginia,  a  very  venerable  and  highly  respected  ne" 
gro  blacksmith,  named  Gilbert  Hunt.  For  more 
than  three  score  years  he  has  pursued  his  humble 
calling,  and  even  now,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-seven  years,  the  merry  ring  of  Gilbert's 
anvil  is  among  the  first  things  that  break  the 
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stillness  of  the  morning.  His  shop  is  situated 
on  one  of  the  most  business  streets  in  the  city, 
and  long  before  the  stores  are  opened,  or  the 
busy  hum  of  human  voices  is  heard,  the  lively 
glow  of  the  blacksmith's  fire  and  the  unceasing 
blowing  of  his  bellows,  whisper  in  the  ear  of 
many  a  tardy  young  man — Be  diligent  in  busi- 
ness. 

Thus  has  he  lived  and  labored  through  the 
weary  days  of  many  a  long  year.  Though  time 
has  ploughed  many  a  deep  furrow  across  his 
dusky  brow,  though  his  head  is  covered  with  the 
almond-tree  blossoms  of  age,  though  those  that 
look  out  of  the  windows  are  darkened,  though 
the  doors  are  shut  in  the  streets,  though  the  sil- 
ver cord  has  been  worn  almost  to  its  last  thread, 
yet  Gilbert  Hunt  remains  still  healthy  aud  ro- 
bust, retains  the  cheerfulness  of  youth,  and  seems 
to  feel  that  his  work  on  earth  is  far  from  being 
accomplished. 

His  dark  countenance,  while  in  conversation, 
is  lighted  up  with  a  happy  smile,  and  you  can- 
not help  feeling  as  you  look  upon  the  old  and 
gray-headed  man,  what  a  precious  promise  that 
beautiful  old  hymn  expresses  where  it  says, 

"E'en  down  to  old  age,  all  my  people  shall  prove 
My  sovereign,  eternal,  unchangeable  love  ; 

And  when  hoary  hairs  shall  their  temples  adorn, 
Like  lambs  they  shall  still  in  my  bosom  be  borne." 

The  eventful  life  of  this  aged  blacksmith,  to- 
gether with  his  vivid  remembrance  of  bygone 
days,  renders  an  hour  spent  in  his  company  very 
pleasant. 

'Tis  true  his  name  is  unknown  both  to  fortune 
and  to  fame ;  for  but  few  stop  in  this  cold  world 
of  ours  to  pay  the  deserved  meed  of  praise  to 
humble,  unpretending  merit. 

"Far  from  the  madd'ning  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 

His  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray — 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
He  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way." 

But  to  return  to  our  first  intention.  Gilbert 
Hunt  was  born  in  the  county  of  King  William, 
(Va.,)  about  the  year  1780 ;  came  to  the  city  of 
Richmond  when  seventeen  years  of  age ;  learned 
the  trade  of  a  carriage  maker,  at  which  he  worked 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  by  con- 
stant industry  and  close  economy,  laid  by  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  mony  to  purchase  his  freedom 
of  his  master.  In  1832,  he  determined  to  emi- 
grate to  Liberia ;  and  in  February  of  that  year, 
left  Virginia.  He  remained  in  Africa  eight 
months,  and  having  travelled  some  five  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior,  returned  to  the  coast  and 
embarked  for  home.  His  reception  on  arriving 
at  Richmond,  was  one  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  any  conqueror  or  statesman,  so  highly 
was  he  respected  by  the  citizens.  "  When  I 
reached  Richmond/'  to  use  his  own  language, 
"  the  wharves  were  crowded  with  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  people;  I  was  invited  to  ride  up 
town  in  a  very  fine  carriage,  but  preferred  a 


plainer  style,  and  came  up  in  a  Jersey  wagon, 
seated  on  my  trunk."  Since  that  time,  nothing 
of  special  interest  has  transpired  in  the  life  of 
this  truly  remarkable  man.  "  Toiling,  rejoicing, 
sorrowing,"  he  has  followed  with  unpretending 
simplicity  of  character  his  accustomed  labor. 
Success  seems  not  to  make  him  proud,  nor  fail- 
ure to  discourage  him.  He  has  made  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  enable  him  to  spend  the 
evening  of  his  life  in  quiet  retirement,  but  his 
place  at  his  shop  is  seldom,  if  ever,  vacant. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  he  has  been  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Baptist  church  ;  thus 
teaching  us,  would  we  have  the  needed  blessings 
of  life  added  to  us,  we  should  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness. 

The  event  which  invests  the  name  of  Gilbert 
Hunt  with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  is  the 
active  part  which  he  took  at  the  burning  of  the 
Richmond  theatre  in  1811. 

We  add  a  brief  account  of  this  sad  occurrence, 
as  related  by  Gilbert  himself,  feeling  there  are 
but  few  eyes  which  can  read  it,  without  moisten- 
ing with  tears. 

"  It  was  the  night  of  Christmas,  1811;  I  had 
just  returned  from  worship  at  the  Baptist  church, 
and  was  about  sitting  down  to  my  supper,  when 
I  was  startled  by  the  cry  that  the  theatre  was  on 
fire.  My  wife's  mistress  called  to  me  and  begged 
me  to  hasten  to  the  theatre,  and  if  possible  save 
her  only  daughter,  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
teaching  me  my  book  every  night,  and  one  whom 
I  loved  very  much.  The  wind  was  quite  high, 
and  the  hissing  and  cracking  flames  soon  wrapt  the 
entire  building  in  their  embrace.  The  house  was 
built  of  wood,  and  therefore  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion was  very  short.  When  I  reached  the  build- 
ing, I  immediately  went  to  the  house  of  a  colored 
fiddler,  named  Gilliatt,  who  lived  near  by,  and 
begged  him  to  lend  me  a  bed  on  which  the  poor 
frightened  creatures  might  fall  as  they  leaped  from 
the  windows.  This  he  positively  refused  to  do. 
I  then  procured  a  step-ladder,  and  placed  it 
against  the  wall  of  the  burning  building.  The 
t  door  was  too  small  to  permit  the  crowd,  pushed 
j  forward  by  the  scorching  flames,  to  get  out,  and 
numbers  of  them  were  madly  leaping  from  the 
windows  only  to  be  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall. 
I  looked  up  and  saw  Dr.  — —  standing  at  one 
of  the  top  windows,  and  calling  to  me  to  catch 
the  ladies  as  he  handed  them  down.  I  was  then 
young  and  strong,  and  the  poor  screaming  ladies 
felt  as  light  as  feathers.  By  this  means  we  got 
all  of  the  ladies  out  of  this  portion  of  the  house. 
The  flames  were  rapidly  approaching  the  Dr. 
They  were  beginning  to  take  hold  of  his  cloth- 
ing, and,  and,  0  me!  I  thought  that  good  man 
who  had  saved  so  many  precious  lives,  was  going 
to  be  burned  up.  He  jumped  from  the  window, 
and  when  he  touched  the  ground  I  thought  he 
was  dead.  He  could  not  move  an  inch.  Every 
body  had  left  that  part  of  the  house ;  for  the 
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wall  was  tottering  like  a  drunken  man,  and  I 
looked  to  see  it  every  mimite  crush  the  Dr.  to 
death.  I  heard  him  scream  out,  1  Will  nobody 
save  m<  V  and  at  the  risk  of  my  own  life,  rushed 
to  him  and  bore  him  away  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  scene  surpassed  anything  I  ever  saw.  The 
wild  shriek  of  hopeless  agony,  the  piercing  cry, 
1  Lord,  save,  or  I  perish/  the  uplifted  hands,  the 
earnest  prayer  for  mercy,  for  pardon,  for  salva- 
tion. 1  think  I  see  it  all  now — all — all,  just  as 
it  happened  ;"  and  the  old  negro  stopped  to  wipe 
away  a  tear  which  was  trickling  down  his  wrinkled 
cheek. 

"The  next  day  I  went  to  the  place  where  I 
had  seen  so  much  suffering.  There  lay  a  heap 
of  half-burnt  bodies — young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  the  governor  and  the  little  child — whose 
hearts  are  still  fluttering  like  leaves.  I  never 
found  my  young  mistress,  and  suppose  she  per- 
ished with  the  many  others  who  were  present  on 
that  mournful  occasion.  1  thought  there  would 
never  be  any  more  theatres  after  that."  The  old 
mau  was  silent,  his  tale  was  told,  tear-drops  were 
standing  in  his  eyes. 

Should  any  of  my  readers  desire  to  learn  more 
of  the  history  of  this  venerable  old  negro,  the 
simple  sign  of 

Gilbert  Hunt, 
Blacksmith, 

which  still  hangs  over  his  door,  will  direct  them 
to  his  lowly  shop,  and  guarantee  a  warm  welcome 
at  his  hands. 

Rural  Retirement,  Va.,  Feb.,  1858. 


LOSING  ALL  A  FAMILY  SCENE. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  tender,  as 
well  as  instructive,  in  the  following,  which  we 
take  from  the  Child's  P<iper: 

A  few  years  ago  a  merchant  failed  in  business, 
lie  went  home  one  evening  in  great  agitation. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  his  wife.  "  I  am 
ruim-d;  I  am  beggared.  I  have  lost  my  all  !" 
he  exclaimed,  pressing  his  haud  upon  his  fore- 
head as  if  his  brain  were  in  a  whirl. 

"All!"  said  his  wife;  "I  am  left."  "All, 
papa!"  said  his  eldest  boy;  "here  am  I!" 
'•  And  I  too,  papa,"  said  his  little  girl,  running 
up  and  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck.  "  I's 
not  lost,  papa/'  repeated  Eddie.  "And  you  have 
your  health  left,"  said  his  wife.  "  And  your 
two  hands  to  work  with,  papa,"  said  his  eldest; 
"and  I  can  help  you."  "And  your  two  feet, 
papa,  to  carry  you  about."  "  And  your  two  eyes 
to  see  with,  papa,"  said  little  Eddie. 

"  And  you  have  God's  promises,"  said  grand- 
mother. "  And  a  good  God,"  said  his  wife. 
u  And  heaven  to  go  to,"  said  his  little  girl. 

"God  forgive  me,"  said  the  poor  merchant, 
bursting  into  tears.  "I  have  not  lost  myall. 
What  are  the  few  thousands  which  I  called  my 
all,  to  these  more  precious  things  which  God  has 


left  me."  And  he  clasped  his  family  to  his 
bosom,  and  kissed  his  wile  and  children  with  a 
thankful  heart. 

Ah,  no,  there  are  many  things  more  precious 
than  gold  and  bank  stocks,  valuable  as  these  may 
be  in  their  place.  When  the  Central  America 
was  foundering  at  sea,  bags  and  purses  of  gold 
were  strewn  about  the  deck,  as  worthless  as  the 
merest  rubbish,  "  Life,  life  I"  was  the  prayer. 
To  some  of  the  wretched  survivors,  "  Water,  wa- 
ter !"  was  the  prayer.  "  Bread,  bread  !"  it  was 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,  if  gold  could  have 
bought  it. 

The  loss  of  property  must  not  cloud  the  mind 
with  a  wicked  forgetfulness  of  the  greater  bless- 
ings which  are  left  behind.  No  man  should  de- 
spair, for  no  man  has  lost  his  all  until  he  has 
lost  his  integrity,  lost  the  mercy  of  God,  and  lost 
his  hope  of  heaven  at  last. 


OCCUPATION,  OR  THE  USES  OF  A  TRADE  OR 

PROFESSION. 
"  BETTER  THAN  GOLD — HE  GAVE  HIS  SON  A  TRADE." 

It  is  said  that,  according  to  an  ancient  usage 
in  Prussia,  all  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family 
must  learn  A  trade.  The  Prince  Frederick 
William,  who  was  recently  married  to  the 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  is  a  compositor, 
having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  in  the 
priuting-office  of  Mr.  Hauel,  at  Berlin.  An 
excellent  idea,  and  one  that  might  be  endorsed 
with  advantage  by  thousands  of  indulgent  pa- 
rents, who  have  indolent  or  spoiled  sons.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  regular  occupation.  It  not 
only  strengthens  the  morals,  but  it  improves  the 
mind.  The  habit  of  industry  is,  morever,  a 
constant  source  of  pleasure.  It  engages  and 
engrosses  the  faculties,  and  scares  away  des- 
pondency and  despair.  And  yet,  how  many 
parents  permit  their  children  to  grow  up,  with- 
out any  positive  means  or  mode  of  earning  a 
living,  and  thus  securing  an  honest  independ- 
ence !  The  error  prevails  to  a  fearful  extent  in 
the  United  States.  It  may  be  attributed  to  one 
of  three  causes.  Over-indulgence,  want  of  re- 
flection, or  false  pride.  But  the  father  who 
looks  on  with  indifference,  and  sees  a  son  grow- 
ing up  before  his  eyes  an  idler  and  a  drone, 
not  only  fits  him  for  a  life  of  misery,  but  for 
one  of  crime.  Better  be  any  thing  than  noth- 
ing. No  matter  how  humble  the  occupation,  if  it 
be  reputable,  it  constitutes  a  protection  and  a  safe- 
guard. It  is  impossible  for  every  lad  to  become 
a  great  man,  either  in  the  pulpit,  in  medicine,  or 
at  the  bar.  The  mistake  with  too  many  parents 
is,  in  supposing  that  their  children  are  remark- 
ably gifted,  and  that  hence,  any  ordinary  em- 
ployment would  be  beneath  their  talents.  The 
effect  is  to  induce  them  to  become  connected 
with  a  profession  for  which  they  are  totally  un- 
fitted.   Far  better  this,  however,  than  no  em- 
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ployment  at  all.    Everybody  should  learn  some- 
thing.   A  few  days  since,  a  gentleman  in  a 
neighboring  city  died,  and  left  a  large  estate. 
He  had  three  sons,  to  each  of  whom  he  be- 
queathed fifty  thousand  dollars.    Two  are  to 
take  possession  of -the  principal  within  a  twelve- 
month, both  being  in  active  business,  having, 
before  they  attained  the  years  of  manhood, 
acquired  a  regular  occupation.    But  the  third, 
and  the  favorite,  can  only  receive  the  interest 
of  his  property  during  life,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
over-indulged  and  spoiled  when  a  boy,  became 
an  idler,  and  addicted  to  habits  of  dissipation, 
and  is,  therefore,  unable  to  manage  his  own 
estate.    How  often  do  we  see  similar  results 
under  the  like  circumstances !    Fond  mothers 
are  sometimes  sadly  culpable.    They  persuade 
themselves  that  some  one  among  their  offspring 
is  too  delicate  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life, 
and  thus,  if  a  boy,  they  prevent  him  from 
mingling  and  mixing  with  the  world  at  large, 
and  becoming  subjected  to  the  anxieties  and 
responsibilities  of  business.     This  may  do  very 
well  in  mere  childhood,  and  when  surviving 
parents  are  able  to  watch,  guard  and  protect. 
But,  alas !  for  the  condition  of  a  youth  thus 
educated,  when  left  to  his  own  resources.  He 
finds  it  impossible  to  struggle  against  the  chances 
and  changes  that  constantly  take  place,  and  too 
often  yields  to  intemperance  and  despair.  There 
is,  we  repeat,  nothing  like  a  regular  occupation. 
It  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  essen- 
tials.   If  possible,  let  it  be  of  a  character  to 
suit  the  mind  and  the  disposition.    There  are 
some  lads  who,  full  of  enthusiasm,  activity  and 
energy,  are  fitted  for  almost  any  undertaking. 
No  matter  where  they  may  be  placed,  they  will 
wrestle,  struggle  and  attain  position  and  char- 
acter.   There  are  others,  again,  who  are  timid 
by  nature,  who   are    nervous,  sensitive  and 
shrinking,  and  who  should    be  trained  and 
treated  accordingly.    But  a  trade  of  some  kind, 
a  regular  occupation,  an  acquired  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  means  of  subsistence,  and  securing 
social  position    and    pecuniary  independence, 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  urged.    The  usage  in 
Prussia,  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  is, 
we  repeat,  an  excellent  one,  and  every  way 
worthy  of  imitation  and  emulation. — Penna. 
Inquirer. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WHAT  RUM  HAS  DONE. 

u  Edward  Everett,  formerly  Secretary  of  State, 
computes  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  costs 
the  United  States  directly  in  ten  years  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Has  burned 
or  otherwise  destroyed  5  millions  more  of  property. 
Has  destroyed  3  millions  of  lives.  Has  sent  to  j 
our  prisons  250,000  persons,  and  to  the  poor- 
house  100,000  children.  Has  caused  1,500  mur- 


ders, and  5,000  suicides;  and  has  bequeathed  to 
the  country  one  million  of  orphan  children." 

And  nasty,  filthy  tobacco,  rum's  dear  friend 
and  first  cousin,  who  shall  say  how  much  mis- 
chief  it  has  done  ?  S.  D. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  SOCIETY  UPON  WOMEN. 

BY  LUCY  N.  GODFREY. 

Becanse  home  is  woman's  peculiar  province, 
it  does  not  follow  that  society  has  no  claims 
upon  her.  The  faithful  performance  of  every 
home  duty  is,  indeed,  her  first  of  social  duties. 
She  owes  it  to  the  community  in  which  she  lives, 
that  the  father  or  the  husband  whose  home  she 
shares  shall  be  the  better  citizen  for  her  influ- 
ence. He  should  carry  purer  principles,  and 
kindlier  estimates  of  his  fellow-men  forth  from 
his  hearth-stone  than  he  can  gather  in  the 
haunts  of  business.  Her  children's  characters, 
too,  must  be  moulded  by  her  care.  Thought- 
fully and  prayerfully  must  she  watch  for  oppor- 
tunities to  sow  the  good  seed  in  their  young 
hearts,  which  shall  ripen  into  blessings  upon  all 
connected  with  them  in  after  life.  Her  first 
duty  is,  that  she  seek  to  make  every  inmate  of 
her  home  happier,  and  better  for  her  presence 
there.  The  notable  housekeeper,  whose  perfect 
domestic  arrangements  excite  the  admiring  won- 
der of  a  neighborhood,  may  fail  in  this,  and  if 
she  does,  if  the  moral  and  intellectual  natures  of 
her  family  have  been  forgetten,  in  care  of  their 
physical  comfort,  she  has  most  miserably  failed 
in  her  life  work.  I  would  not  undervalue  these 
creature  comforts  Many  a  man's  temper  has 
been  soured  by  a  repetition  of  ill-cooked  din- 
ners, or  buttonless  shirts.  Little  respect  can 
she  command  who  fails  in  these  simple  duties. 
Let  no  woman  plead  the  claims  of  society,  as 
she  devotes  her  time  to  works  of  charity,  leav- 
ing the  comfort  of  those  dearest  to  her  to  hire- 
lings. Only  by  doing  the  duty  which  lies  near- 
est, can  one  see  clearly  to  do  that  which  is 
beyond.  Household  economy  is  beneath  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  no  true  woman.  She 
may,  if  her  husband's  income  warrant  the  ex- 
pense, leave  the  manual  labor  to  servants;  but 
the  head-work  and  the  heart-work  must  be  her 
own.  There  is  no  degradation  in  the  most 
menial  employments,  if  done  earnestly  as  a  part 
of  duty.  The  loving  heart  and  skilful  hand 
dignifies  each  task,  and  makes  it  a  pleasure. 
Let  your  thoughts  linger  upon  these  home  du- 
ties, my  reader;  the  smallest  of  them  may  be 
of  infinite  moment  in  its  consequences. 

I  honor  the  woman,  and  there  are  many  such, 
who  unselfishly  devote  every  energy  to  the  welfare 
of  their  families,  even  as  I  pity  those  who  seem  to 
find  their  only  pleasures  outside  the  home  circle ; 
but  I  think  that  between  the  two  extremes  lies 
the  path  of  duty.  Those  who  confine  their 
thoughts  to  their  homes,  do  not  exercise  their 
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whole  natures.  They  wear  themselves  out  as 
soon  as  those  whose  duties  and  pleasures  are 
more  varied  ;  but  their  sympathies  and  affections 
are  cramped  by  the  routine  of  daily  duties,  and 
neither  mind  nor  soul  expand  to  the  full  measure 
of  perfect  womanhood.  Our  Father  has  made 
us  social  beings,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  refined 
selfishness  in  allowing  one's  family  to  occupy 
the  whole  heart.  A  woman  does  not  fail  in  her 
home  duties  because  she  sees  others  needing  her 
attention.  If  she  moves  in  society  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enlarge  her  own  sympathies,  her 
family  will  be  gainers  by  her  growth  of  charac- 
ter. Besides,  there  is  a  rest,  which  helps  to  pre- 
serve a  healthy  tone  in  both  mind  and  body,  in 
change  of  occupation.  She  who  has  worked  in- 
dustriously all  the  forenoon  for  her  family,  may 
carry  cheering  words  to  an  invalid's  chamber, 
or  her  sympathy  to  a  bereaved  friend,  and  return 
before  the  children  arrive  from  school,  with 
new  vigor  for  the  evening,  while  she  has  left  a 
blessing  behind  her.  Nor  are  woman's  only 
social  duties  to  the  sick  and  the  suffering.  She 
owes  kindly  feeling  and  expression  of  that  feel- 
ing to  the  friends  sho  has  been  winning  from 
childhood.  Let  her  not  say  she  has  no  time  for 
correspondence,  or  for  calls.  She  may  be  tied 
closely  at  home,  she  should  be  tied,  if  she  has 
young  children  j  but  let  her  break  away  occa- 
sionally, if  it  can  only  be  in  the  thought  which 
distates  a  mere  note.  No  God-given  capacity 
should  be  allowed  to  rust  for  want  of  exercise, 
and  they  who  plead  want  of  time  to  cultivate 
their  social  powers,  may  only  want  energy. 

Don't  rush  blindly  Into  society,  hither  and 
thither,  wherever  a  whim  may  carry  you.  That 
would  neither  help  you  in  imparting  philanthro- 
pic principles  to  your  children,  nor  in  improving 
your  own  characters.  Devout  thought  to  the 
subject.  Endeavor  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
every  one  with  whom  you  may  come  in  contact; 
but  seek  the  companionship  of  such  as  can  sym- 
pathize with  you  in  your  efforts  to  obey  the 
divine  injunction,  "  be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect."  I  do  not  mean 
that  your  minds  must  never  unbend  from  lofty 
aspirations.  Far  from  it;  you  would  thus  make 
the  holy  principles  which  should  ever  be  your 
guide  very  unattractive  to  most  of  those  about 
you.  Be  ready  to  enter  into  every  innocent 
amusement,  with  the  same  heartiness  that  you 
would  undertake  a  work  of  charity.  Mirth  ful- 
ness is  as  truly  a  God-given  capacity  as  benevo- 
lence, and  I  would  distrust  that  religion  which 
would  crush  or  conceal  it.  Be  cheerful,  gay,  but 
be  in  earnest.  Avoid  every  approach  to  levity 
concerning  sacred  things.  Learn  to  enjoy  with 
your  whole  being  the  beautiful  things  of  earth. 
Look  always  to  the  bright  side,  and  teach  your 
children  thus  to  find  happiness. 

In  a  word,  be  true  to  your  highest,  purest  na- 
tures, for,  even  as  11  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest 


work  of  God,"  is  not  the  true  woman,  the  lov- 
ing friend,  the  faithful  wife,  the  devoted  mother, 
the  earnest  disciple  of  Him,  "  who  spake  as  | 
never  man  spake,"   the  holiest  work  of  our 
Father.  —  Arthur's  Home  Magazine. 

V  HI  ENDS'  1  NTELLIGENCER 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  27,  1858. 

American  Slavery. — Daily  is  the  painful 
intelligence  echoed,  by  our  public  journals,  that 
the  African  slave-trade  is  reopened  on  our  south- 
ern frontier.  The  slave  oligarchy,  despite  the 
Act  of  Congress,  and  the  statute^of  1807,  will, 
if  possible,  legalize  this  nefarious  traffic  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  government.  We  pub- 
lish an  article  from  the  New  Orleans  Delta, 
which  appears  to  be  reliable;  but  admitting  it  is 
not,  the  dissemination  of  such  sentiments  shows 
a  vitiated  public  opinion,  which  leads  us  to 
query  whether  we  are  practically  maintaining 
our  noble  testimony  against  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion, and  are  honestly  concerned  to  elevate  these 
righteous  principles  in  their  purity  before  the 
world. 

After  an  experience  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  of  the  blasting  effects  of  this  unholy 
system,  when  we  hoped  a  more  healthy  feeling 
was  awakened  on  the  subject,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  every  principle  of  justice,  every 
feeling  of  our  better  nature,  is  thus  set  at  defi- 
ance. The  exorbitant  profits,  accruing  from  this 
iniquitous  traffic,  will  doubtless  tempt  unprinci- 
pled men  to  engage  in  it;  and  if  it  be  establish- 
ed, as  a  lawful  commerce,  who  can  estimate  the 
increase  of  misery  and  degradation  entailed 
upon  the  unofTending  victims,  and  the  equally 
to  be  commiserated  increase  of  domination  and 
crime  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor. 

The  wail  of  sorrow  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  the  southern  section  of  our  Union  :  a  recent 
occurrence  of  suffering  and  injustice  in  a  neigh- 
boring State  is  well  authenticated.  Last  New 
Year's  day,  a  slave  woman,  of  Cambridge,  Md., 
was  to  have  been  free  from  her  term  of  servi- 
tude ;  she  had  four  children  in  the  family, 
slaves  for  life,  and  her  husband  was  also  a  slave, 
belonging  to  another  person  of  the  same  place. 
The  night  before  New  Year's  she  escaped  with 
her  husband  and  children  ;  but  about  a  week 
after,  they  were  betrayed  by  some  pretended 
friend,  and  taken  back  to  Cambridge,  where  a 
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reward  of  a  thousand  dollars  had  been  offered 
for  their  apprehension.  The  poor  fugitive  wife 
is,  we  understand,  to  go  to  the  penitentiary,  the 
husband  is  sold  South,  and  the  children  are 
returned  to  their  mistress. 

The  disclosures  made  by  them  led  to  the  be- 
lief, that  Arthur  Leverton,  a  member  of  our 
Society,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Jacob  Leverton, 
had  assisted  in  their  escape,  and  a  warning  was 
given  him  to  leave  the  State,  or  lynching  would 
be  his  portion.  He  took  the  hint,  and  when  the 
mob  assembled  he  was  out  of  their  reach.  Since 
then  his  property  has  been  sold,  and  his  wife 
and  a  family  of  some  eight  or  ten  children  were 
to  follow  him. 

The  mob  not  being  glutted  in  their  thirst  for 
revenge,  pitched  npon  two  free  colored  men, 
one  of  whom  was  Daniel  Hubbard,  a  most  in- 
dustrious and  peaceable  resident  in  the  county, 
who,  for  thirty-two  years,  has  paid  annually  for 
his  wife,  and  also  for  his  children  as  they  grew 
old  enough  to  work,  they  being  slaves  for  life. 
Some  two  weeks  ago  he  received  a  message  that 
they  had  authority,  from  the  Governor,  to  do 
what  they  pleased  with  any  concerned  in  the 
escape  or  harboring  of  runaways,  and  there  was 
a  party  of  fifty,  which  could  be  increased  to  five 
hundred,  who  were  ready  to  carry  him  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  hang  him  merely  on  suspicion. 

The  poor  fellow  escaped  to  this  city,  and  is 
now  here;  he  says  he  knew  nothing  of  the  fu- 
gitives, and  never  desired  to,  as  it  has  been  his 
aim,  through  life,  to  avoid  interfering  in  such 
cases,  which  may  be  inferred  from  his  never 
having  tried  to  effect  the  escape  of  any  of  his 
own  family. 

He  was  nicely  fixed  on  a  farm,  in  Dorchester 
County,  and  had  a  fishery,  besides  being  a  car- 
penter and  millwright.  He  values  his  property 
at  about  $1300,  but  it  would  all  be  insufficient 
to  pay  for  his  poor  wife,  three  grown  children, 
and  one  grandson,  seven  years  of  age,  admitting 
their  owner  will  be  willing  to  sell  them. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  situation  of  this  man, 
driven,  in  his  declining  years,  from  his  comforta- 
ble little  home  and  all  its  associations,  by  the 
strong  arm  of  persecution,  we  may  well  desire 
that  the  day  may  be  hastened  when  this  blight- 
ing scourge  may  no  more  be  known  in  our  land. 

Errata. — In  the  second  line  of  our  Editorial  last 
week,  for  faithful  read  fruitful.  In  the  same  article. 
23d  line  from  the  top  of  page  9,  for  usual  read  moral. 


Married,  according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  on 
Fifth-day,  the  18th  inst.,  at  Cedar  Lawn  Farm,  Up- 
per Greenwich,  N.  J.,  Joseph  B.  Livezey,  merchant 
tanner  of  Berkley,  formerly  of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  to 
Elma,  daughter  of  William  and  Rachel  Haines3  of  the 
forrher  place. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  2d  mo. 
28,  Jeremiah  Potter,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

The  deceased  was  a  consistent  member  of  Danby 
Monthly,  and  Granville  particular  Meeting. 

 ,  in  Attleboro',  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  on  the  12th 

of  1st  mo.,  1858,  Abraham  Longshore,  aged  72  years 
I  2  months  and  6  days,  a  member  of  Middletown 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  Second-day,  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  residence 

of  her  brother  Jesse  Brown,  in  Upper  Greenwich,  N.J. 
Margaret  W.  Brown,  of  consumption,  aged  50  years. 


From  the  New  Orleans  Delta. 

Some  startling  and  significant  facts  have  come 
to  our  knowledge.  We  have  hesitated  to  disclose 
them,  but  after  inquiry,  examination  and  con- 
sultation, we  are  convinced  that  both  duty  and 
policy  demand  disclosure. 

Although  the  President  maybe  shocked  and  em- 
barrassed j  and  although  the  great  parties  of  the 
country  may  be  bitterly  disappointed  and  im- 
brangled,  let  it  go  forth  that  Southerners  have 
taken  into  their  own  hand  the  law,  and  opened 
the  African  slave  trade  with  the  South  ;  that 
Africans  are  now  imported  into  Mississippi  and 
other  seashore  States  ;  that  in  Mississippi  there 
is  a  market  for  African  slaves,  and  that  on  plan- 
tations in  that  great  and  intrepid  State,  negroes 
recently  imported  from  Africa  are  at  their  daily 
work.  The  authority  on  which  we  make  this 
announcement  is  indisputable.  We  even  have 
advices  that  in  Mississippi,  Henry  Hughes  and 
some  of  his  party  now  privately  urge  the  labor 
immigration  movement,  not  to  open  the  supply 
of  Africans,  but  to  legitimate,  moralize,  regulate, 
and  equalize  the  supply  already  opened  and  im- 
possible to  be  closed.  We  have  some  further 
details.  Some  negroes  are  disembarked  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  brought  over  land  to  the 
Mississippi  cotton  fields,  but  the  Mississippi  sea- 
coast's  peculiar  facilities  for  landing  and  secret- 
ing cargoes,  and  the  conveniences  of  Pearl  river 
as  a  channel  for  distribution,  are  not  overlooked. 

The  profits  of  the  Mississippi  slave  trade  are 
enormous.  We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pro- 
cure from  undoubted  authority  some  interesting 
details.  They  relate  to  the  operations  of  the 
Mississippi  slave  trade,  and  are  authenticated  by 
operators.  It  need  not  be  said  in  the  first  place 
that  the  barque  engaged  in  the  traffic  to  the  South 
must  be  a  fast  sailer  j  for  this  is  indispensable  to 
the  security  of  the  officers  and  crew,  the  health 
of  the  cargo,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  pecuniary 
returns.  For  a  trip  from  the  Mississippi  coast  to 
Africa  and  back,  there  must  be  a  captain,  super- 
cargo, three  mates,  three  cooks,  steward,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  first-class  seamen. 
The  vessel  must  be  well  supplied  with  extra  run- 
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ning  and  standing  rigging,  and  also  super- 
numerary spars,  ropes,  topmasts  and  suits  of 
sails.  An  assortment  of  the  flags  of  all  nations 
will  be  particularly  desirable,  but  the  most  useful 
now  is  the  French  flag,  because  British  cruisers 
will  not  verify  the  colors  and  take  the  same 
liberty  as  with  the  United  States  flag. 

The  fare  of  the  ship's  crew  must  be  the  very 
best,  and  their  good  will  must  be  carefully  con- 
ciliated, because  during  the  voyage  a  mutiny  is 
disastrous  •  and  after  the  voyage,  a  treacherous 
or  vindictive  information  is,  to  say  the  least, 
troublesome  and  expensive.  To  procure  the 
good  will  of  the  men,  much  depends  on  the 
mates,  over  whom  the  captain  ought  to  keep  a 
strict  watch.  For  the  subsistence  of  the  negroes 
there  must  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  hard  bread, 
corn  meal,  rice,  and  an  abundance  of  vinegar, 
red  pepper,  pure  water  and  drugs.  In  distri- 
buting diet,  the  greatest  regularity  is  to  be  ob- 
served, and  the  very  first  symptoms  of  disease 
promptly  treated.  As  to  the  capacity  of  the 
superior  officer,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  slaver 
requires  in  it  more  courage,  talent,  honesty, 
fidelity,  skill  and  discretion,  than  any  ship  in 
any  other  trade.  Indeed,  the  captain  and  super- 
cargo must,  between  them,  act  as  navigator  and 
naval  officer,  merchant,  physician,  diplomatist 
and  magistrate,  not  to  mention  the  functions  of 
chaplain. 

As  to  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  voyage, 
the  latest  advices  were  from  the  captain  of  a 
barque  which  sailed  from  one  of  the  Georgia 
ports.  He  has  quite  recently  returned,  and  re- 
ports that  on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  cruisers, 
negroes  had  accumulated  on  the  coast,  and  in  a 
manner  glutted  the  markets,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  price  had  fallen  to  under  thirty 
dollars  a  head.  The  payment,  however,  must  be 
in  gold  or  silver,  as  the  head  man  will  not,  as 
formerly,  barter  for  merchandise. 

We  may  estimate  a  cargo  to  number  seven 
hundred  negroes,  although  many  more  than  that 
are  often  carried  ;  but  whatever  the  number,  none 
purchased  should  be  over  twenty  five  years  of 
age.  Seven  hundred,  at  an  average  cost  of 
thirty  dollars  a  piece,  will  amount  to  $21,000, 
and  their  prices  in  this  country  or  Cuba  will 
range  from  $4^0  to  $1,200.  But  if  sold  for 
$500,  say,  the  cargo  will  net  $350,000. 

Freely  allowing,  then,  $150  each  for  the  entire 
expense  of  the  voyage,  and  all  possible  loss,  the 
profits  of  one  round  voyage  will  amount  to 
$200,000.  Where  the  profits  are  so  exorbitant, 
we  can  well  understand  why  the  business  has 
begun  in  the  South.  We  can  well  understand 
the  impossibility  of  closing  the  trade  now  begun, 
and  most  of  all,  we  now  can  understand  that  the 
great  question  is  not  whether  there  shall  be  for 
the  South  a  supply  of  African  labor,  because  that 
is  now  settled,  and  the  great  and  absorbing  ques- 
tion is  whether,  according  to  Hughes'  method, 


the  supply  shall  be  so  modified  as  to  be  legiti- 
mate, fair,  regular  and  equal. 


From  the  correspondence  of  the  Athenaeum. 
THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

Naples,  Jan.  4th. 

The  phenomena  which  preceded  and  have  fol- 
lowed the  disastrous  earthquake  which  has  struck 
such  a  panic  throughout  this  kingdom,  have  a 
remarkable  and  a  separate  interest  from  that  of 
the  afflicting  details  of  the  suffering  occasioned 
by  it,  as  many  things  occurred  to  show  that  be- 
fore the  event  there  was  great  subterraneous 
agitation  goiug  on.  Similar  indications  of  ex- 
isting agitation  now  continually  manifest  them- 
selves. That  Vesuvius  has  been  in  a  state  of 
chronic  eruption  for  nearly  two  years,  and  the 
wells  at  Resina  for  the  last  few  months  nearly 
dried  up,  I  have  already  noted;  that  the  king- 
dom has  been  in  this  interval,  in  various  parts, 

|  alarmed  by  minor  shocks  of  earthquake,  may 

\  not  be  so  generally  known,  but  such  is  the  fact, 
and  to  those  signs  of  impending  danger  the 

|  Official  Journal  of  the  30th  of  December  adds 
the  following:  "The  Syndic  of  Salandro  (one 
of  the  communes  which  has  suffered  much  from 
the  recent  scourge)  reports  that  for  nearly  a 
month,  at  about  two  miles  distance  from  the 

I  town,  gas  has  been  observed  to  issue  from  a 

|  watercourse — the  temperature  of  it  was  about 
that  of  the  sun.  A  few  days  since,  too,  from 
another  similar  fosse,  the  same  kind  of  gas  is- 
sued. These  exhalations  were  observed  only  in 
the  morning,  however;  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  they  were  not  perceptible.  On  the  22d  of 
December,  they  ceased  altogether,  and  there 
was  an  expectation  that  hot  mineral  springs 
would  burst  forth  from  that  spot."  The  Official 
Journal  of  the  2d  of  January  relates  another 

i  remarkable  fact.  In  the  territory  of  Bella, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  the  earthquake 
on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December  levelled 
the  neighboring  hills,  rolled  the  earth  over  and 
over,  and  formed  deep  valleys.  Half-an  hour 
before  the  shock,  a  light  as  that  of  the  moon 
was  seen  to  hover  over  the  whole  country,  and  a 
fetid  exhalation  like  sulphur  was  perceived.  On 
the  morning  following  the  shock,  which  were 

I  accompanied  by  loud  rumblings,  a  large^piece  of 
land,  full  600  moggia,  (a  moggia  is  something 
less  than  an  acre)  and  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  was  found  encircled  by  a 

1  trench  of  from  ten  to  twenty  palms  in  depth, 
and  the  same  in  width.  A  letter  from  Vallo, 
now  lying  before  me,  and  written  much  in  de- 
tail, speaks  of  "  those  two  terrible  shocks/'  and 
of  the  innumerable  minor  shocks  which  have 
continued  from  the  16th  of  December  up  to  the 
present  time — the  letter  being  written  on  the 
29th  of  December.  "  A  few  minutes  before 
the  first  shock,"  adds  the  writer,  "  a  hissing 
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sound  was  heard  in  the  river,  as  if  vast  masses 
of  stones  were  being  brought  down  by  a  torrent. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  all  the  dogs  in  the 
neighborhood  howled  immediately  before  the 
first  awful  shock.  From  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  we  have  been  in  the  country  dragging  on 
life,  without  sleeping,  in  the  midst  of  consterna- 
tion and  alarm.  My  poor  babe,  all  dressed, 
sleeps  in  its  cradle,  whilst  we  watch  round  a 
fire  in  the  court-yard,  ready  to  fly  on  the  mo- 
ment, should  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  send  us 
other  stray  shocks.  Were  such  a  misfortune  to 
happen,  the  Vallo  and  the  entire  district  would 
be  destroyed,  so  ruined  already  are  our  houses. 
All  the  population  here  are  under  tents  and  in 
the  open  country.  I  cannot^xpress  to  you  the 
grief  which  I  feel  at  the  disasters  which  I  wit- 
ness, and  which  appear  to  multiply  from  day  to 
day.  Our  lives  are  now  more  precious  than 
ever.  Yet  Vallo  was  comparatively  untouched. 
Let  us  visit  some  of  the  ruined  places  at  the 
centre  of  the  disasters; — and  I  will  speak  in 
the  words  of  a  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  : 
"  I  found  the  country  seamed  with  fissures, 
which  had  at  first  been  wide,  but  which  gradu- 
ally closed.  The  ground  was  heaving  during 
the  whole  time  of  my  visit  to  Polla.  Once  a 
beautifully  situated  township,  with  7,000  souls, 
it  is  now  half  in  ruins,  and  the  survivors  were  sit- 
ting or  walking  about,  telling  us  of  their  misery, 
and  lamenting  more  that  there  were  no  hands  to 
take  out  the  dead  or  rescue  the  living.  Two 
country  people  were  grouping  amongst  the 
stones  of  a  building;  one  found  a  body,  and 
throwing  a  stone  towards  the  face,  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  other.  '  That,  perhaps,  is  some 
relation  of  yours,'  but  the  body  was  not  recog- 
nized. I  tried  to  get  food  at  a  trattoria,  the 
only  house  standing,  at  the  corner  of  a  street  ; 
but  the  proprietor,  who  was  by  our  side/repulsed 
me,  and  refused  to  go  in,  saying,  that  the  moon 
had  just  entered  the  quarter,  and  we  should  have 
another  earthquake.  In  most  of  these  places, 
as  in  Naples,  the  deep,  heavy  rumblings  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  earthquake,  have 
;  been  much  dwelt  on."  On  the  night  of  the 
i  26th  of  December,  the  little  town  of  Sasso,  near 
Castelabbate,  consisting  of  one  long  street,  was 
separated  in  two  by  the  sudden  opening  of  a  fis- 
sure through  its  entire  length,  each  side  remain- 
ing separated  from  the  other  by  a  considerable 
interval — and  so  it  stands.  On  the  28th  and  29th 
of  December,  both  in  Sala  and  Potenza,  strong 
shocks  were  felt,  followed  by  many  others  of  a 
less  intense  character,  and  these  still  continue. 
The  consequences  will  be  that  even  those 
houses  which  were  only  cracked  will  give  way, 
and  those  which  were  feeble  will  be  reduced  to 
ruins. 

In  Naples,  too,  the  shocks  continue  producing 
vibrations  of  the  doors  and  windows ;  and  in 
one  instance,  I  have  heard  ringing  of  the  bells. 


The  common  report  is,  that  since  the  16th  of 
December,  we  have  had  eighty-four  shocks  in 
the  capital.  It  is  not  all  improbable,  if  every 
vibration  is  counted  as  one,  and  if  the  great 
subterraneous  agitation  which  is  going  on  be 
taken  into  account.  Every  one  looks  really  with 
anxiety  to  Vesuvius,  and  prays,  not  from  curiosity 
only,  for  an  eruption.  The  indications  of  so  de- 
sirable a  result  seem  to  be  on  the  increase.  A 
person  who  resides  at  I^esina  says,  that  on  the 
night  of  the  29th,  from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  of 
the  30th  ult.,  the  whole  town  was  in  a  state  of 
continual  vibration.  Every  three  minutes  a 
sound  was  heard,  as  of  a  person  attempting  to 
wrench  the  doors  and  windows  out  of  their 
places  followed  by  a  quiver.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  mountain  was  observed  to  vomit  forth 
much  smoke  and  a  cloud  of  ashes.  Friends, 
too,  who  reside  at  Capo  di  Marte,  near  the  city, 
speak  of  the  deep  thunders  which  they  hear 
from  the  mountain  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
The  same  phenomena  are  observed  at  Terre  del 
Greco.  I  must  also  advert  to  the  manifest  low- 
ness  of  the  sea,  which  seems  to-day  to  have  re- 
ceded from  the  land.  I  noticed  this  fact  in  my 
last  letter,  and  tried  to  explain  it  as  conse- 
quent upon  the  neap  tides ;  but  the  same  thing 
continues;  and  unless  it  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  long  continuation  of  a  land  wind,  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  there  has  been  an 
upheaving  of  soil.  It  would  be  rash,  however, 
to  come  speedily  to  so  important  a  decision. 
How  this  state  of  things  will  terminate,  it  is 
impossible  to  say;  but  that  some  great  change  is 
pending,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  for  sup- 
posing. 

I  have  not  dwelt  so  much  as  I  might  have 
done  on  the  incidents  of  the  earthquake, — on 
the  effect  of  the  panic  on  the  public  health, — 
the  illnesses  and  the  deaths  which  have  occurred, 
— nor  on  the  painful  scenes  which  are  described 
by  every  one  flying  from  the  place.  Some  were 
heard  to  groan  beneath  the  ruins  several  days 
after  the  disaster,  and  there  was  no  prompt  as- 
sistance for  their  rescue;  for  the  inhabitants 
had  either  fled  in  fear,  or  were  so  enfeebled  by 
hunger  and  despair,  that  they  could  make  but 
inadequate  efforts.  Some,  too,  were  dug  out 
alive  after  six,  seven  and  eight  days  of  burial. 
Others  were  found,  it  is  said,  to  have  eaten 
portions  of  their  own  arms.  The  sufferings, 
too,  of  those  who  were  saved,  exceeded  perhaps 
those  of  persons  who  were  killed.  One  man 
describes  himself  as  waking  with  the  violence 
of  the  shock,  and  finding  first  the  head  of  his 
bed  rising  as  high  as  might  have  been  the 
ceiling,  and  then  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Another 
says, — "  I  huddled  my  family  together  under 
the  doorway  of  a  room,  and  watched,  during 
the  night,  the  walls  and  timbers  of  the  floors 
falling  around  me."  Another,  a  Swiss,  just 
escaped  from  his  house,  on  turning  around  to 
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look  for  his  daughters,  saw  them  bcing'buried  un- 
der the  ruins  of  his  falling  dwelling.   Four  places 
have  been  almost  entirely  b wallowed  up.  More 
than  one  hundred  town-hips  and  environs  have 
been  either  reduced  to  ruins,  or  more  or  less  in- 
jured.   Some  English  gentlemen  who  have  just 
returned  from  the  scene  of  disaster,  gave  the 
following  interesting  though  harrowing  details: 
u  Before  arriving  at  Pertosa,  we  found  the  houses 
on  cither  side  of  the  road  thrown  to  the  ground  ; 
the  landlord  of  a  tavern  now  abandoned  told  us 
that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with  his 
wife,  but  that  his  child  and  servant  had  been 
both  killed."     He  himself  bore  the  marks  of  a 
heavy  blow  on  his  face.    The  population  of  this 
place  was  about  3,000,  and  143  bodies  only  had 
been  dug  out  on  the  1st  of  January;  whilst '200 
more  were  known  to  be  missing.    The  whole 
town  was  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  six 
houses,  which  were  in  a  falling  state.  Between 
Pertosa  and  Polla  the  strength  and  caprice  of 
the  earthquake  were  made  manifest  in  a  re- 
markable way.     Crossing  a  deep  ravine,  we 
found  the  road  on  the  opposite  side  carried  off 
200  feet  distant  from  its  former  position  :  the 
mountain  above  it  had  been  cleft  in  two,  reveal- 
ing to  a  great  depth  the  limestone  caverns  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.     The  ground  was 
seamed  with  fissures ;  and  we  could  put  our 
arms  into  them  up  to  the  shoulders.    Polla  has 
a  population  of  7,000  persons  : — 1,000  had  fal- 
len victims,  of  whom  567  had  been  dug  up  and 
buried;  the  work  of  disinterment  was  continu- 
ing slowly,  but  the  stench  here  and  elsewhere, 
from  the  bodies,  was  insufferable.    Three  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  were  felt  on  this  day,  January 
1.    The  first  was  very  early  in  the  morning; 
the  second  about  half-past  12.    When  we  were 
standing  on  the  ruins  of  a  church,  the  ground 
began  to  heave  under  our  feet  and  the  subterra- 
neous thunders  to  roll.    We  immediately  fled 
from  the  spot,  but  were  nearly  overwhelmed 
as  the  wall  of  a  bell-tower   fell  close  upon 
our  heels,  and  a  leaning  house,  in  an  inclin- 
ing state,  came  down  within  20  feet  of  us. 
The  frightened  people  immediately  formed  a 
procession,  and  headed  by  priests,  bearing  the 
crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  lashed 
themselves  with  ropes  as  they  walked.   On  leav- 
ing the  town,  we  rested  on  the  walls  of  a  bridge 
just  outside,  where  some  priests  begged  us  to 
rise,  saying  we  were  in  danger,  for  the  ground 
was    continually    trembling.      Whilst  sitting 
there,  we  felt  the  third  shock,  and  required  no 
other  hint.    At  the  last  moment,  I  add,  from 
official  documents,  that  upwards  of  30,000  are 
returned  as  dead,  and  250,000  living  in  the 
open  air. 


Wit  is  a  hnppy  and  striking  way  of  express- 
ing a  thought. — Pcnn. 


MY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Dear  Cousin  Jane  : — Such  a  change  has  passed 

O'er  my  earthly  lot  since  I  saw  you  last, 

That  I  cannot  rest  till  my  pen  extends 

The  joyful  tidings  to  all  my  friends. 

My  burden  is  gone,  and  my  sky  is  bright, 

My  mind  is  calm,  and  my  heart  is  light ; 

I'm  a  happier  mother,  and  wife,  and  self, 

And  I  owe  it  all  to  a  little  elf, 

The  usefulest  fairy  that  ever  was  seen  — 

My  Wheeler  and  Wilson's  Sewing  Machine. 

As  I  said  just  now,  Pm  a  happier  wife, 
My  husband's  shirts  were  the  plague  of  my  life  ; 
They  were  sometimes  made,  but  were  never  done, 
Bless  me  !  the  trouble  was  only  beuun  ! 
It  was  always,  "  My  dear,  this  shirt  is  not  right," 
The  neck  was  too  loose,  or  the  wrist  was  too  tight; 
They  always  were  needing  a  button  or  stitch, 
Were  too  large  or  too  small,  I  could  never  tell  which. 
If  I  made  twelve  as  like  as  twelve  leaves  on  one  tree, 
Though  the  first  might  be  right,  yet  no  other  would  be. 
When  I  think  of  a  shirt,  from  beginning  to  ending, 
Of  the  fitting,  and  stitching,  and  starching  and  mend- 
ing, 

Of  the  shirt  that  don't  fit  the  disconsolate  man, 
Of  the  shirt  that  does  fit  him,  so  spick  and  so  span, 
So  stiff  and  ungraceful,  and  yet  the  sole  gain 
From  <o  much  of  labor,  of  time,  and  of  pain, 
I  almost  am  tempted  my  thoughts  to  express, 
Men  had  better  keep  still  on  the  matter  of  dress. 
Could  I  make  but  one  speech  like  a  Webster's  or 
Wirt's, 

I  think  it  would  be  on  the  subject  of  shirts. 
But  to  come  to  the  point,  I  had  almost  forgot, 
I  would  now  quite  as  lief  have  a  husband  as  not. 
He  timidly,  last  week,  brought  me  a  pile 
Of  shirts  to  be  made,  which  I  took  with  a  smile, 
The  first  of  the  kind  which  he  ever  had  seen, — 
I  thought  he  would  kiss  my  Sewing  Machine. 

I  have  six  young  children — dear  little  ones, 
Three  little  daughters,  and  three  little  sons,— 
Six  iittle  children,  all  to  be  dressed 
In  school  day  clothes  and  in  Sunday  best; 
Six  pairs  of  pants  and  nine  pairs  of  shirts, 
Two  dozen  collars,  and  two  dozen  skirts  ; 
Six  little  jackets,  and  twelve  little  sacks, 
Outside  garments  for  six  little  backs; 
'Kerchiefs  to  hem,  and  garments  to  mend, 
And  many  another  stray  odd  and  end  ; 
This  was  the  work  to  be  done  this  fall, 
But  then,  dear  me  !  it  was  nothing  at  all ! 
I  gave  it  all,  with  a  brow  serene, 
To  my  all-sufficient  Sewing  Machine. 

And  as  for  myself,— what  with  children  and  spouse, 
What  with  visitors,  servants,  and  market  and  house, 
It  was  nothing  more  than  might  well  be  eqpected, 
That  my  own  private  wardrobe  was  somewhat  ne- 
glected. 

I  sewed  up  holes,  and  I  ran  up  slits, 

I  put  on  patches,  and  I  put  in  hits, 

I  went  without  button,  and  hook,  and  clasp, 

I  wore  old  things  till  their  very  last  gasp; 

But  now  I'm  thoroughly  fit  to  be  seen  — 

Thanks  to  my  good  little  Sewing  Machine. 

It  would  do  you  good  to  open  the  door 

Of  my  linen  closet,  and  see  the  store 

For  bed  and  table,  of  piles  and  tiers, 

Enough  to  last  us  for  twenty  years. 

So  far  as  such  things  are  concerned,  I  can  say 

I  am  perfectly  re.idy  to  die  to  day; 

Though  it  would  seem  a  pity  to  quit  the  scene 

So  soon  after  buying  a  Sewing  Machine* 
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You'll  think  me  extravagant,  I'll  engage, 
But,  my  dear,  'tis  the  subject  of  the  age ! 
The  world  is  divided  'twixt  those  who  have  got 
Sewing  Machines,  and  those  who  have  not. 
Poor,  benighted  beings  are  they 
Who  sit  and  sew  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Now,  Cousin  Jane,  don't  you  want  to  see 
What  these  wonderful  things  may  be? 
Come, — and  your  duties  you  need  not  shirk, — 
But  come  with  an  extra  trunk  full  of  work. 
You  will  never  go  back  to  your  home,  I  ween, 
Without  taking  with  you  a  Sewing  Machine. 

[Springfield  Republican. 


DR.  JOHN  DALTON — THE  ATGMIC  THEORY. 

It  was  a  cold  December  morning,  and  the 
snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  when  a  man,  al- 
ready somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  carrying 
a  lantern,  might  have  been  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  house  of  W.  Johns,  in  George  street,  Man- 
chester, and  proceed  towards  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  of  that  city.  He  was  rather 
above  the  middle  size,  tall  and  bony.  His  fea- 
tures were  hard,  though  not  harsh;  his  eyes 
deeply  set  and  thoughtful.  His  body  was  slight- 
ly bent — not  conveying  an  idea  of  infirmity,  but 
rather  that  sort  of  bending  forward  sometimes 
met  with  in  pedestrians,  and  which  creates  the 
notion  of  a  desire  to  hurry  along.  He  wore  the 
dress  of  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  but  still  not  shab- 
by from  age.  The  day  had  barely  dawned ;  but, 
guided  by  the  beams  of  his  lantern,  you  might 
see,  if  observant,  that  his  habiliments  were  spot- 
ted and  stained  ;  while  a  closer  inspection  would 
prove  that  not  a  jfew  stains  had  become  holes, 
as  if  burned  by  sparks  of  fire,  or  some  corrosive 
fluid. 

The  active  life  of  Manchester  is  not  like  an 
ocean  flood  which  ebbs  and  flows,  but  like  the 
current  of  an  impetuous  river  which  ever  hurries 
on.  It  was  difficult  to  regard  the  tall  factory 
chimneys  belching  forth  their  smoke  that  morn- 
ing, to  gaze  on  the  crowded  streets,  and  to  hear 
the  busy  click  of  machinery  mingling  with  the 
hum  of  men,  without  feeling  convinced  that 
Manchester  was  a  city  of  action,  not  of  contem- 
plation— that  the  worker-out  of  abstractions 
could  find  no  place  there.  Silently,  amidst  this 
din  and  throng,  the  tall,  hard-featured  lantern- 
bearer  moves  on.  He  goes  towards  the  Literary 
and  Philosophic  Institution.  Suppose  we  follow. 

Is  the  man  a  lunatic  ?  Unmoved  by  the  hum 
of  passing  wayfarers,  the  lantern-bearer  talks  to 
himself.  He  talks  of  Plato,  of  Pythagoras,  and 
Thales;  he  mentions  also  Lucretius;  then  whim- 
sically mixes  up  those  antique  names  with  others 
of  modern  date.  No,  he  is  no  lunatic,  but  a 
thinker  aloud,  a  reverist.  Arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  Institution,  he  gives  his  lantern  a  shake, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  have  it  now,"  then  opens 
the  door  and  enters.  He  next  proceeds  at  once 
to  the  laboratory,  and  deposits  his  lantern  on 
the  table.    He  then  lays  and  lights  the  fire, 


according  to  the  most  approved  rules  of  fuel 
economy — -a  perfect  model  of  a  servant  in  the 
matter  of  saving  fire-wood,  for,  of  course,  a  ser- 
vant he  must  be. 

Manchester  has  long  been  celebrated  for  her 
resident  chemists.  Calico-printing  involves  some 
of  the  highest  branches  of  applied  chemistry : 
and  every  new  color,  and  almost  every  new  pat- 
tern, which  may  appear,  from  time  to  time,  on 
a  piece  of  Manchester  printed  goods,  is  the  fruit 
of  some  new  chemical  discovery.  In  our  cu- 
riosity, we  wait.  We  like  to  see  clever  men  at 
work  in  their  retreats.  We  are  in  no  hurry;  the 
chemical  professor  will  by  and  by  walk  in.  But 
that  lantern-bearing  Plato  and  Lucretius-quoting 
fire-lighter,  we  are  getting  tired  of  him.  There, 
he  will  go  soon.  He  sweeps  the  laboratory 
clean,  and  dusts  the  bottles.  He  goes,  but  not 
away.  He  proceeds  to  an  adjoining  room,  andj 
taking  his  stand  in  front  of  the  wall,  whereupon 
hang  several  barometers,  thermometers,  and 
hygrometers,  he  opens  a  book.  He  now  enters 
particulars  of  temperature,  atmospheric  moisture 
and  barometric  height,  like  a  philosophic  pains- 
taking observer.  He  does  not  work  like  one 
unacquainted  with  his  tools.  He  is  on  adept. 
Looking  at  the  barometric  mercury,  for  instance, 
no  chronicling  of  mere  inches,  or  quarters,  or 
even  eighths  of  inches,  serves  his  turn.  He 
estimates  the  variation  from  yesterday  by  a 
Vernier  scale,  as  an  accurate  philosoper  would 
have  done.  He  compares  the  barometers  one 
with  another,  and,  finding  that  the  mercury 
contained  in  one  stands  lower  than  the  mercury 
of  the  others,  he  says  (for  he  appears  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  talking  to  himself,)  "bad,  bad." 
Then  referring  to  a  memorandum  book,  in  which 
the  date  of  the  construction  of  that  barometer 
stands  recorded,  he  finds  the  tube  was  neither 
dried  nor  was  the  mercury  boiled.  He  makes  a 
note  of  these  facts.  If  the  professor's  servant 
be  thus  wise,  how  much  wiser  must  the  pio- 
fessor  be  ? 

A  knock — a  double  knock  ?  Does  the  pro- 
fessor come  at  last  ?  The  lantern-bearer  opened 
the  door  without  delay,  and  an  old  gentleman 
entered.  His  face  was  radiant  with  joy,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  out  of  breath.  The  lantern-bearer 
had  no  time  to  say  a  word,  before  the  stranger 
seized  him  rapturously  by  the  hand  and  shook  it 
heartily.  "Friend,"  said  he,  "I  bring  you 
good  news.    Good  morning,  Doctor  Dalton." 

The  lantern-bearer  opened  his  eyes  as  if 
aroused  from  a  reverie,  but  he  made  no  remark :; 
his  ideas  were  apparently  in  another  channel. 

"Good  morning,  Doctor  Dalton,"  repeated 
the  stranger,  laying  particular  stress  on  the  word 
"  doctor." 

If  his  object  had  been  to  surprise  the  lantern- 
bearer,  he  was  disappointed.  The  word  "  doc- 
tor," though  strongly  emphasized,  seemed  to 
have  made  no  impression.    The  lantern-bearer 
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was  apparently  thinking  too  much  about  his 
barometers,  fir,  having  bid  his  friend  good 
inorrow,  he  turned  towards  his  instruments 
again. 

"  I  call  you  doctor"  repeated  the  new-comer. 
"  Do  you  hear  me  V* 

"  Did  you  indeed  V*  replied  Dalton. 
The  stranger  laughed. 

"  On  some  people,"  said  he,  honors  fall  un- 
thankfully,  like  drops  of  water  into  a  thankless 
sea;  whilst  others  would  give  their  ears  for  ho- 
nors. The  Oxford  people  are  going  to  make 
you  D.C.L." 

"  D.C.L.,"  said  Dalton,  "  and  what,  is  that  ?V 
u  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,"  replied  the  friend." 
"  Doctor  of  Civil  Law!"  repeated  Dalton, 
musingly,  in  a  falsetto  pitch  of  a  naturally  gruff 
voice;  and  burst  into  an  incipient  laugh,  not 
loud,  roistering  laughter,  but  a  subdued  cackling 
laugh — a  proper  laugh  for  a  philosopher.  "What 
do  I  know  about  law,  friend  V  demanded  he,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak — "  law  civil  or  law 
criminal." 

"  Pshaw  !  it  is  a  very  great  honor,"  replied 
the  friend — "  the  highest  that  can  be  given  by 
the  University." 

"Honor!  but  I  say  I  know  nothing  about 
civil  law  ;  and  if  I  don't  know  it,  how  can  I 
teach  it?  and  if  I  can't  teach  it,  why  am  I  to 
be  called  doctor?" 

"  It  is  simply  a  compliment,"  repeated  the 
stranger,  smiling. 

"  Well,  I  could  call  it  something  else,  if  I 
liked,"  was  Dalton's  sly  remark.  "  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law  !  Well,  that  m  odd.  If  they  would 
call  me  doctor  of  the  laws  of  atomic  combina- 
tions, there  would  be  sense  and  truth  in  it ;  but 
doctor  of  civil  law  is  neither  sense  Dor  truth." 

"  Now,  I  have  it,"  was  the  friend's  remark. 
"The  Oxonions  are  determined  to  have  you; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  as  a  special  favor,  they 
will  allow  tbe  initials  D.C.L.  to  stand  for  Doctor 
of  Combination  Laws.  There,  will  that  suit 
you?" 

Perhaps  by  this  time  the  fact  will  be  evident 
that  the  elderly  lantern-bearer,  who  came  forth 
so  early  in  the  morning  to  light  the  laboratory 
fire,  was  no  other  than  the  illustrious  Dalton 
himself,  the  philosopher  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scientific 
discoveries  of  modern  times — one  second  only 
in  importance  perhaps  to  the  discovery  of  gravi- 
tation. Yes,  it  was  Dalton  who  thus,  day  by 
day,  lighted  his  laboratory  fire.  That  great  man 
would  perform  an  analysis  for  half  a  crown,  or 
give  a  lesson  for  eighteenpence,  and  thank  you, 
in  either  case,  for  the  trifle;  whilst  many  an 
inferior  chemist  would  have  thought  himself 
dishonored  by  touching  any  but  a  golden  fee — 
so  little  connection  is  there  between  self-respect 
and  self-conceit. 

The  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 


were  fond  of  arguing  about  philosophic  beliefs — 
matters  which  they  could  neither  prove  nor  dis- 
prove, because  they  were  not  experimental  peo- 
ple. Amongst  the  chief  topics  of  argumentation, 
the  following  was  one  :  whether  a  thing  having 
weight,  and  cognizable  to  the  senses  (matter,) 
could  or  could  not  be  divided  without  end. 
Epicurus  and  Pythagoras  imagined  that  matter 
could  be  thus  divided  ad  Infinitum,  and  Lucre- 
tius sets  forth  the  views  of  these  philosophers. 
Other  ancients,  too  numerous  for  mention  here, 
adopted  the  other  side  of  the  argument;  and  so 
they  continued  to  argue  away,  proving  nothing, 
until  both  sides  got  tired. 

And  what  do  you  say  about  the  argument, 
reader?  Don't  fear  giving  an  opinion.  You 
have  common  sense,  and  that  goes  a  long  way 
in  philosophy.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ? 
Can  a  substance — any  substance — a  potato,  for 
instance — can  that  potato,  we  ask,  be  indefinite- 
ly divided,  or  is  such  indefinite  division  impos- 
sible ?  Evidently  the  potato  may  be  cut  into 
two  halves,  and  each  of  the  two  halves  may  be 
halved  again,  and  again,  and  again,  and  so  on, 
until  our  eyes  are  not  sharp  enough  to  see  the 
little  pieces.  If  instruments  be  now  had  re- 
course to — a  microscope  and  a  delicate  knife — 
the  division  may  be  carried  still  further;  and  it 
thus  seems  proved  that  the  subdivision  of  the 
potato  ad  infinitum  is  conceivable,  if  our  instru- 
ments were  delicate  enough  to  effect  the  subdi- 
visions, and  our  eyes  to  make  them  discernible. 
Thus  argued  Epicurus  and  his  followers. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  side  ol  the  argu- 
ment, illustrating  it  by  an  assumption.  Suppose 
that  amongst  the  unknown  things  existing  in 
parts  of  the  earth  yet  unexplored,  there  should 
be  a  lump  of  new  matter  found  (we  may  not 
say  a  particle) — a  lump  of  some  definite  size — 
as  big  as  a  potato,  for  example.  Suppose  that 
lump  of  new  matter  should  be  so  very  hard  that 
no  human  means  could  break,  or  cut,  or  other- 
wise divide  it.  What  then  ?  It  would  be  in- 
divisible, of  course  :  "  uncutable,"  or,  if  we 
choose  to  adopt  a  Greek  expression,  it  would  be 
"atomic,"  this  word  being  a  modification  of  a 
(not)  and  upvitv  (to  cut) — not  cutable,  or  not 
divisible — in  short,  "atomic." 

So  it  appears,  then,  that  our  ordinary  notion 
of  an  atom,  as  being  something  necessarily 
small,  is  only,  after  all,  an  indirect  notion.  That 
atoms  must  be  small,  if  they  really  do  exist,  is 
demonstrable,  since  all  matter  can  be  divided  to 
the  furthest  limits  permitted  by  our  means ; 
and  the  division  might  be  carried  further  still  if 
our  means  and  our  senses  permitted.  But,  for 
anything  one  knows  to  the  contrary,  the  potato 
may  be  composed  of  amazingly  small  indivisible 
parts;  and  the  hard  indivisible  parts  might  each 
have  been  tangibly  large — as  large,  say,  as  a 
potato,  as  we  have  assumed  to  be  the  case  with 
the  new  mineral  invoked  by  our  hypothesis. 
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Whether  large  or  small,  such,  palpable  indivisi- 
ble masses  would  have  been,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  atoms. 

Mark,  then!  There  lurked  a  fallacy  in  the 
argument  of  those  who  denied  the  possibility  of 
atoms,  because  a  substance  (a  potato,  say)  might, 
as  they  said,  be  conceived  to  be  infinitely  divi- 
sible. This  line  of  illustration  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  potato  could  be  infinitely  divided, 
were  it  not  for  the  imperfection  of  our  senses 
and  our  tools;  but  merely  (which  is  quite  an- 
other thing)  that  the  space  occupied  by  that 
potato  might  be  thus  divided. 

If  atoms  of  matter  be  so  inconceivably  small, 
how,  then,  could  people  expect  to  see  them? 
and  if  not  seen,  how  could  their  existence  be 
demonstrated  ?  The  ancients  could  get  no  proof, 
so  they  allowed  the  discussion  to  drop.  Even 
in  later  times,  our  own  illustrious  Newton, 
though  a  believer  in  the  existence  of  atoms, 
could  not  prove  them  to  exist.  He  hoped  they 
might  hereafter  be  rendered  visible  by  high 
microscopic  power,  but  that  hope  has  never  been 
realized,  and  no  one  at  this  time  believes  that  it 
ever  will  be  realized.  After  Newton's  time,  the 
discussion  dropped  once  more,  and  it  may  be 
said  to  have  remained  in  abeyance  until  the 
celebrated  labors  of  Dalton  proved  the  existence 
of  atoms  by  every  testimony  short  of  rendering 
them  visible.  We  can  never  hope  to  see  them, 
they  are  so  very,  very  small. 

But,  reader^  we  must  now  find  a  tangible 
illustration,  else  you  will  not  get  your  promised  ! 
peep  into  the  enchanted  regions  of  the  atomic 
theory. 

You  and  I,  we  will  assume,  are  schoolboys  I 
for  the  nonce.  We  have  a  bag  before  us,  that 
bag  containing  leaden  bullets.  Dipping  my 
hand  into  the  bag,  I  withdraw  a  handful  of 
leaden  bullets,  throw  them  into  the  scale  pan, 
and  weigh  them ;  their  weight  we  find  to  be 
(say)  three  ounces.  We  take  another  dip,  and 
proceed  exactly  as  before;  but  the  weight  is 
now  (say)  five  ounces.  Once  more,  six  ounces. 
Once  more,  four  ounces ;  and  yet  again,  two 
ounces.  That  will  do.  Let  us  now  see  what 
comes  of  this. 

We  perceive  that,  although  our  dippings  have 
been  quite  at  random,  we  get  no  fractions  of  an 
ounce — no  halves  and  quarters,  and  so  forth. 
Moreover,  the  results  of  the  five  weighings  seem 
to  prove  that  each  of  the  bullets  weighs  exactly 
one  ounce ;  and  if  similar  results  accrued  from 
any  number  of  weighings,  that  which  was  at 
first  a  notion  would  grow  into  an  irresistible 
conviction.  Do  you  perceive  what  comes  of 
this  ?  There  are  sixty-three  known  kinds  of 
matter,  in  respect  to  which  Dalton  perceived 
that,  weigh  them,  torture  them,  analyze  them 
as  he  might,  his  weighings,  torturings,  and  ana- 
yses  disclosed  no  fractions.    How  can  this  fact 


be  explained,  except  on  the  assumption  that 
matter  is  composed  of  ultimate  atoms  ? 

If  we  now  assume,  in  place  of  the  existence 
of  one  set  of  bullets  of  one  weight  and  one  sub- 
stance, the  existence  of  sixty-three  different 
kinds  of  bullets,  differing  from  each  other  in 
weight ;  so  that,  calling  the  weight  of  the  light- 
est 1,  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  would  be  213, 
we  arrive  at  a  still  nearer  idea  of  the  conditions 
of  the  atomic  theory. 

It  so  happens  that  each  kind  of  matter  has  its 
own  appointed  work  to  do ;  and  that  one  kind 
of  matter  can  do  the  work,  or  fill  the  place  of 
another  kind :  thus,  to  give  an  example  in  the 
language  of  chemistry,  chlorine  can  unite  with 
hydrogen,  and  so  can  oxygen ;  but  whereas  ex- 
actly eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  are  re- 
quired by  exactly  one  part  by  weight  of  hydro- 
gen to  generate  water,  it  takes  thirty-six  parts, 
by  weight,  of  chlorine,  to  be  equivalent  for,  or 
take  the  place  of  the  aforesaid  eight  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen,  and  by  combining  with  the 
one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  to  form  mu- 
riatic acid.  So  1,  8,  and  36  are  said  to  be  the 
equivalents  or  atomic  numbers  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  chlorine  respectively.  In  like  man- 
ner, each  of  the  sixty-three  kinds  of  matter  has 
its  own  combining,  or  equivalent,  or  atomic 
number ;  for  instance,  the  atomic  number  of  the 
metal  copper  is  32,  and  that  of  silver  is  108; 
by  which  we  mean  to  say,  that  if  one  part  of 
hydrogen  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  it 
will  require  eight  parts  of  oxygen,  thirty-six  of 
chlorine,  one  hundred  and  eight  of  silver,  and 
thirty-two  of  copper,  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work. 

But  what  are  these  numbers  the  respective 
weights  of?  grains,  ounces,  pounds,  or,  in  short, 
what  ?  Just  whatever  you  please.  Atoms  being 
inconceivably  small,  we  are  unable  to  weigh 
them  absolutely :  we  can  only  ascertain  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  their  weights ;  the  ratio 
according  to  which  each  is  lighter  or  heavier 
than  its  neighbors. 

Cui  bono  ?  What  the  advantage  ?  Oh,  it  is 
universal.  Everything  truthful  and  reliable  in 
analytical  and  operative  chemistry  depends  upon 
an  application  of  the  facts  above  mentioned. 
Take  an  example.  If  silver  be  thrown  into 
aquafortis,  the  metal  dissolves  and  disappears, 
but  it  still  exists  in  the  aquafortis.  The  piece 
of  silver,  we  will  presume,  weighed  108  grains. 
A  chemist  wishes  to  get  this  silver,  but  the 
aquafortis  will  not  let  him  have  it  until  it  re- 
ceives a  quid  pro  quo.  The  greedy  solvent  will 
be  content  with  copper,  and  so  the  chemist 
determines  to  give  it  copper;  but  he  wishes  to 
give  it  the  exact  quantity  required,  neither  more 
nor  less.  Dalton's  law  teaches  the  chemist  that 
32  grains  of  copper  will  be  the  exact  quantity. 
He  adds  that  amount,  and  down  goes  the  silver. 
It  was  a  great  thing,  even  practically  speaking, 
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to  have  made  this  discovery,  believe  me;  and 
if  you  ever  become  a  chemist,  you  will  say  so. 
— Leisure  Hour. 


MOSSES. 

No  spot  is  too  desolate,  none  too  sterile,  for 
DOttsses  to  inhabit  and  enliven.  From  Spitzber- 
gen  to  the  islands  on  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  along 
the  sides  ot  lufty  mountains,  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  couching  on  wild  heaths,  overspread- 
ing old  walls,  nestling  in  hedges,  clinging  to  the 
bark  of  trees,  loving  much  and  equally  frost  and 
snow,  wind  and  tempest,  needing  nothing  but 
moisture  for  their  sustenance — everywhere  they 
may  be  seen,  adding  fresh  beauty  to  even  the 
loveliest  spots,  making  gay  the  solitary  places  of 
the  earth,  and  causing  the  arid  desert  to  rejoice 
and  be  glad.  Not  only  are  they  the  first  plants 
which,  as  by  a  miracle,  make  their  appearance 
in  a  newly-l'ormed  soil,  but  with  fond  tenacity 
they  cling  to  the  spot  where  they  have  once 
taken  root,  long  after  all  other  plants  have  de- 
serted it,  and,  tender  in  their  nature,  delicate 
in  structure  though  they  be,  show  wonderful  ■ 
power  in  resisting  influences  which  are  generally  1 
fatal  to  the  vegetable  creation.  In  this  respect  J 
close  akin  to  the  lichens,  they  may  appear  to  be  j 
destroyed  by  drought;  but  no  sooner  does  the  J 
generous  rain  descend  upon  them,  than  suddenly 
they  are  invested  with  new  life,  and  their  leaf- 
lets reappear  as  fresh,  as  luxuriant  as  ever. 
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CELESTIAL  PYROTECHNICS. 

From  one  to  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, there  appeared  in  the  north,  northeast,  and 
western  part  of  the  horizon,  a  most  vivid  and 
beautiful  aurora  borealis.  It  was  of  a  bright 
goldm  color,  while  through  the  centre  shot  up- 
ward beams  of  a  blood-red  hue,  paling  at  inter- 
vals, but  again  deepening,  until  it  faded  out  before 
tbe  m  ay  of  morning.  So  exceeding  brilliant  was 
the  phenomenon,  and  so  singular  did  the  redden- 
ing rays  of  upshoojting  light  imitate  the  upward 
Barging  of  a  conflagration,  that  three  different 
alarms  of  fire  were  rung,  and  the  firemen  were 
kept  in  motion  during  the  eutire  continuance  of 
the  phenomenon.  Such  a  Bpectacle  is  witnessed 
but  once  in  alife  time. — North  American  March 
15,  1858. 


CONSUMPTION. 

Dr.  Latour  of  Paris,  has  published  the  follow- 
ing rules  for  preventing  consumption  in  those 
persons  who  are  predisposed  to  it : — 

"  A  consumptive  patient  should  inhabit  a  dry, 
airy  locality,  well  exposed  to  the  inflnence  of  the 
solar  rays.  Residence  in  any  large  city  predis- 
poses to  consumption.  A  temperate  climate 
should  be  chosen,  where  the  variations  of  the 


temperature  are  neither  sudden  nor  frequent- 
Travelling,  and  particularly  sea  voyages,  is  at" 
tended  with  decided  advantage  in  the  early  stage 
of  consumption.  The  patient  should  be  warmly 
clothed  and  covered  with  flannel  from  head  to 
foot.  lie  should  take  habitually  some  moderate 
exercise,  as  walking,  riding,  kc. ;  exposure  to 
the  open  air  and  sun's  rays  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. He  should  exercise  the  mind  in  a  moder- 
ate degree,  but  avoid  all  strong  emotions.  He 
must  renounce  any  profession  which  requires 
strong  muscular  exertion,  a  bent  position  of  the 
body,  a  residence  in  a  damp,  moist  place,  &c.g 
and,  finally,  the  food  should  be  rich  and  nourish- 
ing^  

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  at»d  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues 
steady,  but  there  is  little  if  any  export  demand.  Mixed 
brands  are  selling  slowly  at  $4  25  a  §4  37  per  barrel. 
Sa!es  to  retailers  and  bakers  at  from  $4  75  to  5  00 
for  choice  and  fancy  lots.  Extra  and  fancy  brands, 
at  from  $5  25  to  6  00.  Rye  Flour  is  held  at  $3  12. 
and  Corn  Meal,  $2  87  per  barrel,  without  sales. 

Grain.— There  is  a  fair  inquiry  for  Wheat,  and 
prime  is  scarce.  Sales  of  good  Pennsylvania  red  at 
$1  07  a  $1  12  per  bushel,  and  fair  white  at  from 
$1  10  to  1  30.  Rye  is  in  demand.  Sales  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  70  c  Corn  is  firm — sales  of  5000  bushel? 
good  yellow,  in  store,  at  60  ;  and  afloat  at  62  cts. 
Oafs  are  steady  at  36  c.  for  Pennsylvania,  and  32  cts. 
for  Southern.    Sales  of  Barley  Malt  at  from  80  to  85c 

Cloverseed  continues  in  fair  demand,  at  $4  25  a 
4  62  per  64  pounds.  Last  sales  of  Timothy  at  2  37>} 
and  2  62.]-.    Nothing  doing  in  Flaxseed. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL— For  the  education  of  youth 
ot  both  sexes,  will  be  opened  at  Norristown,  Pa., 
19th  of  4th  mo. 

System  of  teaching  thorough  and  practical. 
Terms— In  English  Department,  $70  per  session  of 
20  weeks. 

French  and  Latin  Languages,  each  $10  extra  per 
session. 

Address  ALLEN  FLITCROFT, 

3d  mo  27 — 4t     Norristown,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

A YOUNG  woman  wishes  a  situation  as  Teacher 
in  a  small  school  or  family.  Apply  to  Lydia 
Gillintiham,  Principal  of  Friends'  Central  School,  No. 
J516  Vine  street.  3d  mo.  27— tf 

ATTENTION    i-  invited   to  a  Boarding  and  Day 
School,  at  Attleboro',  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  youn<i  of  either  sex.  Circulars,  describing 
the  mansion  and  premises,  course  of  studies,  rules,  &c, 
will  be  sent,  on  application  to  either  of  the  subscribers. 
The  next  term  begins  on  the  5th  of  4th  month. 

Sidney  Averill, 
3d  mo.  16,  3t.  Elmira  Averill. 


BY  BERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Spring  term  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  22d  of  3d  month,  1S58,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. 

Terms,  $(j0  per  session,  one  hal  f  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term.  For  Circulars  con- 
taining particulars,  ad  ress 

JANE  HILLBORN  &  SISTERS, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  23d  Ward,  Philada.,  Penna. 
2d  mo.  6,  J85S— 3m. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Bank. 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
[Continued  from  page  18.] 

Joseph  Townsend1  s  Narrative. 
"  At  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  held  the  3d  day 
of  the  1st  month,  1781. 
The  ancient  practice  of  visiting  families,  as 
recommended  by  the  Extracts  from  our  last 
Yearly  Meeting,  being  weightily  revived  at  this, 
the  solid  consideration  thereof  is  referred  to  next 
meeting. 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Concord  the 
7th  of  2d  month,  the  weighty  subject  of  visiting 
families  being  again  revived,  was  solidly  attended 
to,  but  the  way  not  opening,  at  present,  to  pro- 
ceed further  therein,  it  is  deferred  for  another 
month's  weighty  consideration. 

The  7th  of  the  3d  month.  The  weighty  sub- 
ject of  visiting  Friend's  families,  coming  again 
under  the  close  and  solid  consideration  of  the 
meeting,  it  was  favored  to  appoint  Hugh  Judge, 
Samuel  Trimble,  Joseph  Townsend,  James  Gib- 
bons, and  George  Martin,  who  were  requested 
to  unite  with  women  Friends,  and  proceed  on 
that  weighty  service  as  the  pointings  of  best 
wisdom  shall  direct;  and  make  report  of  the 
same  when  tliey  may  find  their  way  open  there- 
for. 

But  the  way  not  then  opening  for  women 
Friends  to  go  into  a  nomination,  the  matter  lay 
under  consideration  until  the  5th  of  the  ensuing 
12th  month  ;  when  the  following  named  Friends 
were  appointed  by  the  women's  meeting,  to  wit: 
Edith  Sharpless,  Deborah  Gibbons,  Abigail  Wil- 
liamson, Margaret  Brinton,  Sarah  Talbot,  and 
Rachel  Townsend  ;  who  with  men  Friends  con- 
cluded to  meet  at  Concord  that  day  week.  At 
which  time  Friends  met  (except  two)  and  after 
a  time  of  close  searching  of  heart,  and  solid  de- 
liberation on  the  subject,  it  was  proposed  to 
meet  again  the  fourth-day  following,  and  the 
two  who  were  absent  to  be  informed  thereof. 


The  time  proposed  being  the  19th  of  the  12th 
mo.  1781,  Friends  again  collected  ;  and  after 
solidly  conferring  together  on  the  subject,  it  was 
thought  best  for  those  who  saw  their  way  clear 
to  engage  in  the  service,  to  meet  at  Chichester 
meeting,  on  the  next  First-day.  Accordingly,  the 
following  named  Friends,  viz  :  Hugh  Judge, 
George  Martin  and  Joseph  Townsend,  Deborah 
Gibbons,  Sarah  Talbot  and  Rachel  Townsend 
met  as  proposed  at  Chichester  meeting,  where 
they  had  also  the  company  of  Samuel  Smith  ot 
Philadelphia.  He  and  Hugh  Judge  were  both 
favored  in  an  eminent  manner  to  speak  to  divers 
states  present;  also  to  set  forth,  in  striking  lan- 
guage, the  uncertainty  of  our  stay  in  this  perish- 
ing world,  and  the  necessity  of  being  in  readi- 
ness for  that  final  change  which  was  hastening 
on  us  all.  The  meeting  then  concluded  in 
solemn  supplication.  [The  names  of  families 
visited,  we  omit.] 

As  we  had  been  favored  to  unite  in  a  harmo- 
nious labor  for  the  discharge  of  religious  duty, 
and  the  promotion  of  Truth  and  righteousness 
froai  place  to  place,  through  the  course  of  this 
visit  thus  far,  and  now  being  likely  to  separate 
for  some  time,  our  minds  were  humbled,  and 
drawn  into  solemn  silence  together.  Under  a 
thankful  sense  of  Divine  favor,  earnest  desires 
were  raised,  and  awful  supplication  to  Him  who 
had  been  our  support  in  every  trial,  that  we 
might  be  preserved  in  that  love  which  we  had 
so  evidently  experienced  while  together  in  this 
service. 

27th.  Hugh  Judge  and  Deborah  Gibbons  re- 
turned home;  but  we,  apprehending  a  visit  to 
the  school  at  Chichester  might  be  profitable,  at- 
tended thereto,  and  it  was  a  time  of  favor. 
Friends  having  then  in  a  good  degree  discharged 
their  duty  so  far,  appeared  to  feel  released  so  as 
to  return  to  their  several  habitations. 

The  committee  having  proposed  to  meet  at  the 
time  of  our  monthly  meeting  at  Concord  held 
the  9th  of  the  1st  month,  1782,  to  deliberate  on 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  object  of  their  ap- 
pointment;— toward  the  close  of  said  meeting, 
Hugh  Judge  opened  a  prospect  which  had  for  a 
considerable  time  attended  his  mind  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  members  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  Virginia,  and  some  other  meetings  there- 
away. His  concern  being  united  with,  the 
following  Minute  was  made. 

"  Our  friend,  Hugh  Judge,  laid  before  this 
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meeting  a  religions  concern  to  pay  a  visit  to 
most,  or  all  Friends'  families  within  the  compass 
•  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting  in  Virginia,  with 
some  meetings  ou  his  journey.  Which  having 
engaged  our  solid  attention,  we  unite  with  him 
therein  ; — he  being  a  minister  in  good  esteem 
amongst  us,  who  much  desire  his  preservation  in 
the  Truth,  and  safe  return  with  the  reward 
of  peace." 

Hugh  Judge  left  home,  in  order  to  engage  in 
this  visit,  on  the  29th  of  the  1st  month,  1782, 
and  came  to  my  house  that  evening;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  proposed  my  accompanying 
him  in  the  journey.  After  some  deliberation  on 
the  subject,  I  felt  willing  to  engage  with  him  in 
the  concern,  and  next  day  about  noon  we  set  out, 
the  weather  being  very  cold,  and  reached  Isaac 
Taylor's  near  the  Gap  tavern. — Next  day,  we 
crossed  Susquehanna  on  the  ice,  and  reached 
York-town  :  lodged  at  Elisha  Kirk's;  and  on  the 
1st  of  2d  mo.  we  proceeded  to  the  mountain, 
which  was  said  to  be  ten  miles  over.  We  as- 
cended at  a  place  called  Nicholson's  gap,  and 
passed  the  night  on  the  mountain  at  a  place 
where  the  people  did  not  seem  prepared  to  ac- 
commodate travellers.  This,  with  the  severity  of 
the  cold  weather,  was  very  trying  to  us.  Next 
day  we  crossed  the  river  Potomac,  and  lodged 
at  Edward  Beeson's,  in  the  edge  of  Virginia  ; 
and  on  First-day  attended  the  meeting  of  Friends 
at  Middle  Creek;  from  thence  we  reached  Rich- 
ard Ridgway's  in  the  evening. 

2d  mo.  4th.  We  sat  with  Friends  at  their 
monthly  meeting  at  Hopewell.  It  was  large 
and  measureably  owned  by  the  Divine  presence ; 
and  my  companion,  Hugh  Judge,  having  laid  his 
minute  before  the  meeting,  Friends  united  with 
him  in  his  concern,  and  appointed  Richard  Ridg- 
way  to  accompany  us  in  performing  the  same. 
There  was  likewise  a  woman  Friend  at  this 
Meeting,  with  a  minute  from  Fairfax  Monthly 
meeting,  under  something  of  the  like  concern. 
The  meeting  also  appointed  a  number  of  Friends 
to  engage  with  her,  as  way  might  open.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  we  all  conferred  together, 
and.  two  of  the  women  Friends  appeared  dis- 
1  to  go  with  our  company  to  Smith's  Creek, 
about  fifty-five  miles  from  Hopewell.  We  ac- 
cordingly set  out  next  morning,  and  lodged  the 
first  night  at  David  Brown's  ;  where  we  met 
with  several  Friends  from  York  county,  on  a 
committee  of  the  Quarterly  meeting,  who  were 
going  to  the  same  place,  and  whose  company 
was  truly  acceptable.  Next  day,  we  came  to  a 
place  called  Stovcr's-town,  or  Strasburg,  mostly 
settled  by  Dutch  people  of  different  denomina- 
tions ;  and  the  minds  of  some  Friends  being 
turned  towards  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  a 
public  meeting  among  them  was  proposed  to  be 
held  that  afternoon.  This  being  approved,  and 
notice  given,  great  numbers  assembled,  and 'the 
opportunity  was  a  time  of  favor,  though  labori- 


ous ;  I  trust,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  easily 
forgotten  by  a  remnant.  That  evening,  we  ar- 
rived at  Joseph  Allen's  within  the  verge  oi 
Smith's  Creek  meeting. 

7th.  This  morning,  being  five  in  number,  wei 
entered  upon  the  arduous  work  for  wlrch  wei 
had  left  our  several  habitations,  and  sat  with  the: 
family  of  Edward  Bond  :  then  attended  their1 
week-day  meeting,  and  went  home  with  Jacob 
Rambo,  eight  miles.  After  a  religious  opportu- 
nity with  his  family,  we  went  twelve  miles, 
most  of  the  way  through  uninhabited  pine  woods, 
to  Solomon  Mathews'  at  Linvell's  Creek.  Next 
morning  it  was  thought  best  that  a  public  meet- 
ing should  be  held  at  that  place,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  notice  given  to  the  neighbors.  In  the 
mean  time  we  rode  six  miles  to  Townsend  Ma- 
thews',  who  lived  in  a  remote  place,  and  had  an 
instructive  time  in  his  family  :  then  returned 
and  attended  the  appointed  meeting,  at  which 
numbers  of  other  societies  were  present.  It  was 
a  solid  and  instructive  opportunity,  in  which 
much  labor  was  bestowed  in  order  that  a  refor- 
mation might  take  place  among  them.  In  the 
evening  we  rode  ten  miles  towards  Smith's 
Creek,  and  had  a  sitting  in  John  Moore's  family, 
where  we  lodged.  The  day  following,  we  visited 
the  families  of  Thomas  Embree,  Thomas  Moore, 
Sarah  Hawkens,  Griffith  Dawbin,  Joseph  Ma- 
thany,  and  Lydia  Allen. 

10th  of  the  month,  and  first  of  the  week,  we 
visited  Isaac  Smith's  and  Joseph  Allen's  fami- 
lies in  the  morning;  then  attended  Smith's 
Creek  meeting,  which  was  large,  numbers  being 
present  of  other  societies,  amongst  whom  the 
everlasting  gospel  was  freely  declared,  in  order 
to  stir  up  the  careless  professors  of  Christianity. 
We  went  home  with  Jackson  Allen,  and  in  the 
afternoon  had  a  solid  season  in  his  family.  This 
appeared  to  be  the  last  family  of  the  members 
of  that  branch  of  the  monthly  meeting  ;  and  on 
conferring  together,  the  Friends  of  the  other 
committee  who  had  joined  us,  not  seeing  their 
way  clear  to  proceed  further  with  us,  proposed 
returning  to  Hopewell;  and  we,  iutending  for 
Stafford,  ninety  miles  distant  from  this  place, 
set  out  early  next  morning  ;  and  crossing  the 
South  mountain,  came  to  Jacob  Fallis's,  twenty- 
seven  miles.    We  had  an  opportunity  with  his 
family,  and  proposed  having  a  public  meeting, 
to  be  held  next  day  at  Jeremiah  McCoy's,  on 
the  south  branch  of  the  river  Shenandoah,  near 
the  Three-topp'd  mountain,  so  called,  and  quite 
out  of  the  settlement  of  Friends.    Several  per- 
sons being  employed  in  giving  the  necessary 
information,  we  went  on  to  J.  McCoy's  and 
lodged  there.   Next  morning,  numbers  collected 
at  the  meeting  ;  it  was  a  closely  exercising  time, 
and  held  more  than  an  hour  in  silence,  occasioned 
as  we  thought  by  the  great  stupidity  and  raw- 
ness among  them,  manifested  by  their  restless 
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disposition.  At  length  authority  was  given, 
with  great  clearness,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
true  humility,  and  the  advantage  of  waiting  upon 
God  in  solemn,  awful  silence,  in  order  to  be 
qualified  to  worship  him  acceptably;  and  also 
showing  the  difference  there  was  between  Chris- 
tians of  the  letter  and  Christians  of  the  spirit ; 
likewise  distinguishing  the  true  ministers  of 
Christ  from  those  who  preach  for  hire.  After 
which,  my  dear  friend  Hugh  Judge  was  led  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  treat  plainly  on  what  had 
appeared  to  him  (during  the  painful  feelings  he 
had  suffered  among  them)  to  be  their  situation, 
in  regard  to  a  spirit  of  strife,  envying,  discord, 
and  evil  speaking  one  of  another,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  neighborhood. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  ended,  we  got  on  our 
horses  and  left  the  place,  without  entering  into 
much  conversation.  En  the  afternoon  we  set  out 
to  cross  those  mountains  called  the  Blue  Ridge, 
which  were  exceedingly  difficult,  as  we  had  no 
pilot,  and  only  a  narrow  path  that  in  many 
places  winding  among  rocks  was  scarcely  to  be 
discovered,  by  reason  of  its  being  grown  up  with 
bushes,  and  interrupted  by  abundance  of  trees 
lying  across  it,  together  with  the  roughness  of 
the  rocks  and  stones,  and  cavities  between  them  ; 
all  these,  with  the  steepness  of  the  hills,  made  it 
seem  dangerous.  In  this  day's  travel,  was 
brought  fresh  to  my  remembrance  the  experience 
and  observations  of  John  Woolman,  when  placed 
in  somewhat  similar  circumstances  ;  and,  had  to 
believe  with  him,  that  those  who  have  never 
seen  such  places,  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
them.  But  we  were  preserved  in  safety  (though 
late  at  night  before  we  got  over,  and  the  weath- 
er very  cold  ("  through  the  kindness  of  Him 
whose  works  in  these  mountainous  deserts  ap- 
peared awful,"  towards  whom  our  hearts  were 
turned,  I  trust  as  his  was,  during  this  day's 
travel. 

Having  arrived  on  the  oiher  side,  we  had  se- 
veral streams  of  water  to  cross,  being  the  upper 
branches  of  the  river  Rappahannock,  through 
which  we  had  no  fording  place,  and  the  night 
being  dark  and  cold,  we  got  considerably  wet 
and  our  garments  much  frozen  about  us.  These 
things  increased  the  unpleasantness  of  our  situ- 
ation ;  but  through  mercy  we  were  enabled  to 
reach -John  Garwood's  before  midnight,  where 
we  were  kindly  entertained.  We  were  now  with- 
in the  verge  of  Culpepper  meeting,  and  con- 
cluded to  have  a  public  meeting  at  the  meet- 
ing-house at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It 
was  accordingly  held,  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  other  persuasions  being  present,  (for  there 
were  but  two  families  of  Friends  who  kept  up 
that  meeting,)  but  the  opportunity  proved  to  be 
a  distressing  time  to  our  minds.  We  afterwards 
had  a  sitting  in  the  family  of  John  Garwood; 
and  next  morning  proceeded  thirty  miles  to  a 
place  called  Mount  Pony,  where  we  had  a  reli- 


gious opportunity  with  Jonathan  Bishop  and  his 
family  ;  and  in  the  evening  reached  John 
Strode's. 

On  the  15th  of  the  2d  month,  we  arrived  at 
Poplar  Quarter,  in  Stafford,  and  visited  the  fami- 
lies there.  The  17th  being  First-day,  we  attended 
Stafford  meeting;  which  was  said  to  be  much 
larger  than  usual,  many  of  other  societies  attend- 
ing :  but  it  was  a  time  of  sorrow  and  close  exer- 
cise to  us,  from  a  sense  of  the  great  oppression 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  held  in  bondage  among 
them.  The  meeting  concluded  in  solemn  sup- 
plication, and  upon  the  whole  was  believed  to  be 
a  favored  time. 

Under  a  belief  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
have  an  opportunity  with  the  members  selected 
by  themselves,  a  meeting  for  them  was  proposed 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  at  which  time 
they  generally  attended  with  their  families.  It 
was  an  open,  favored  opportunity,  and  I  believe 
was  to  general  edification  and  comfort :  my  com- 
panion being  concerned  to  labor  amongst  them, 
in  gospel  love,  for  their  preservation  in  the 
Truth,  particularly  the  beloved  youth.  After 
meeting  they  took  leave  of  us  in  an  affectionate 
manner  ;  and  Hugh  Judge  apprehending  himself 
not  fully  clear  without  returning  to  see  a  family 
we  had  visited  the  day  before,  we  attended 
thereto,  and  had  a  precious  season  that  I  hope 
will  have  a  good  effect.  In  the  evening  we  sat 
with  the  family  of  George  and  John  Fallis, 
which  completed  the  service  in  this  quarter. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  for  Crooked  Run, 
and  arrived  there  the  19th.  [We  again  omit 
the  names  of  families  visited  within  the  limits  of 
Crooked  Run  and  Mount  Pleasant.] 

A  consideration  of  leaving  my  companion  and 
returning  home  in  order  to  attend  our  ensuing 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Concord,  having  been  divers 
times  for  several  days  past  weightily  before  me, 
I  now  found  it  best  for  me  to  give  up  thereto, 
though  much  in  the  cross  to  my  own  inclination. 
After  the  meeting  at  Centre,  being  at  a  Friend's 
house,  I  laid  my  prospect  before  Hugh  Judge, 
for  his  advice  and  sympathy.  And  although  it 
was  a  matter  very  unexpected  to  him,  yet  he 
submitted  thereto;  and  that  evening  we  parted 
in  great  nearness  of  affection,  which  had  been 
our  daily  experience  from  the  time  we  left 
home. 

A  solitary  condition  seemed  now  to  be  my  lot, 
with  a  long  and  tiresome  journey  before  me;  and 
as  I  went  on  I  had  often  to  ruminate  upon  what 
had  passed,  and  also  to  examnie  whether  my  con- 
duct generally  had  been  consistent  with  the  pro- 
fession and  appearance  I  had  made.  I  returned 
by  way  of  Fairfax,  Pipe  Creek  and  Warrington, 
and  reached  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  in  good 
season.  I  found  that  the  visiting  committee, 
whom  we  had  left  there,  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  family  visits  during  my  absence* 
having  visited  the  families  of  Birmingham  Pre. 
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punitive  meeting  generally,  and  some  part  of 
those  of  Concord.  The  remainder  it  was  con- 
cluded to  leave  until  Hugh  Judge's  return, 
which  was  near  the  middle  of  the  od  month. 
Then  we  finished  the  remaining  families  of  Con- 
cord Monthly  Meeting;  and  in  a  general  confe- 
rence of  the  committee  on  the  suhject,  it  appeared 
safe  to  report  to  the  meeting,  that  the  visit  was 
performed  to  general  satisfaction. " 

(Tn  bo  continued.) 


ANECDOTE  OF  THOMAS  CARRINGTON. 

Thomas  Carrington,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  simple- 
hearted  Friend,  but  honest  minister  of  the  gospel, 
being  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  American 
revolution,  paid  religious  visits  to  the  keepers  of 
the  ale-houses  in  Bristol.  In  one  of  them  he 
found  the  man  head  of  the  house  dissipated,  with 
a  religious  woman  for  his  wife,  who  was  en- 
deavoring, as  far  as  it  was  in  her  power,  to 
counteract  the  evil  influence  of  their  situation 
on  the  minds  of  her  children.  One  of  her  sons, 
then  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  fallen  into 
bad  habits,  and  was  very  far  from  the  path  of 
Christian  rectitude.  This  lad  had  no  intention 
of  being  preached  to,  and  understanding  when 
Thomas  Carrington  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
at  his  father's  house,  he  absented  himself.  After 
a  time,  supposing  the  Friends  to  have  departed, 
he  ventured  home.  He  entered  the  parlour, 
where,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  them  Still  re- 
maining, although  on  their  feet  ready  to  go.  His 
mother  was,  in  sadness  of  heart,  speaking  to  the 
Friends  about  him,  and  lamenting  over  him 
with  tears.  Thomas  Carrington,  feeling  his  mind 
filled  with  gospel  love  towards  the  youth,  looked 
at  him  with  a  solid  countenance,  expressive  of 
deep  religious  concern,  and  then  addressed  a  few 
words  to  him,  withal  laying  his  hand  on  his 
head.  The  future  career  of  this  youth  was  at  that 
time,  in  the  openings  of  the  Lord's  blessed  Spirit, 
made  known  to  the  minister,  who,  turning  to 
the  mother,  bade  her  be  comforted,  saying  her 
son  would  be  a  comfort  to  her  old  days — that  he 
would  become  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends — a  minister  of  the  gospel — and  that  in 
that  capacity  he  would  be  led  to  visit  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  All  this  the  pious 
mother  lived  to  see  realized.  That  son  was 
George  Withy,  and  she  did  not  decease  until 
after  his  visit  to  America  was  accomplished, 
when  she  was  gathered  to  her  heavenly  Father's 
house  in  peace,  being  about  ninety  years  of  age. 

British  Friend. 


AN  INCIDENT. 

A  young  man  who  had  been  preserved  in  a 
good  degree  of  innocence  and  purity  of  life,  con- 
versing with  an  aunt  on  the  attendance  of  balls, 
said,  he  had  never  been  to  one,  but  he  wanted  to 
go  once.  His  aunt,  under  a  feeling  of  concern 
for  his  preservation,  said  :   "  ]Villia7n)  don't  <jo 


once — if  thou  goest  once,  thou  wilt  want  to  go 
again."  They  parted — years  passed  by — he  be- 
came a  member  of  a  fire  company,  and  it  was 
concluded  the  company  must  give  a  ball,  and  he 
as  one  of  its  members  joined  in  making  prepara- 
tion-. When  the  evening  came,  he  went  to 
attend;  but  on  going  into  the  building,  a  trap- 
door in  the  passage  having  been  unintentionally 
left  open,  he  stepped  into  it  and  fell  10  feet,  and, 
as  he  afterwards  told  his  aunt,  as  he  fell,  before 
he  reached  the  bottom,  her  words  of  caution, 
"William,  don't  go  once,''  came  vividly  before 
him.  He  was  mercifully  preserved  from  serious 
injury  in  the  fall,  and  receiving  the  occurrence 
as  a  further  warning  to  keep  away  from  such 
places,  he  has  not  since  attended  them. 

E.  L. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS. 

The  organization  and  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  appear  to  be  such,  that  where  it  meets  a 
fellow  mind  that  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
same  influences  as  itself,  and  for  this  reason  has 
become  capable  of  sympathising  and  feeling  with 
it,  they  seem  irresistibly  drawn  to  mingle  in 
fellowship  as  often  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
And  when  these  influences  emanate  from  the 
source  and  fountain  of  all  purity,  love  and  good- 
ness, thereby  forming  those  sentiments  and 
feelings  which  we  call  religion,  they  are  the 
more  powerfully  incited  to  meet  together  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  each  other  to  persevere 
in  walking  in  those  paths  pointed  out  to  them  as 
best  to  walk  in  by  this  great  overruling  Power, 
that  they  together  may  partake  of  the  rewards 
which  follow  from  a  life  of  obedience  to  His 
divine  will. 

This,  then,  to  my  mind,  constitutes  the  germ 
from  whence  spring  the  religious  organizations 
existing  amongst  men.  Aud  we  may  discover 
an  exemplification  of  this  truth  in  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Society  of  I'riends.  That  apostle 
of  truth,  George  Fox,jjcame  out  from  among  the 
professors  of  his  day,  aud  as  his  mind  became 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  truth  manifested 
immediately  to  it,  and  as  the  requisition  was 
made  for  him  to  unfold  the  openings  thus  made 
unto  others,  we  find  it  met  a  corresponding  wit- 
ness in  some  of  their  hearts;  and  as  they,  too,  were 
obedient  to  the  light  giveu  them,  they  were  con- 
strained to  assemble  together  for  mutual  en- 
couragement, and  to  strengthen  each  other  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  testimonies  which  were 
given  them  to  bear  against  the  vices  and  errors 
which  were  prevalent  in  that  age.  Here,  as  they 
were  obedient  to  this  light  manifested  to  them, 
their  meeting  together  was  not  in  vain;  for  from 
the  history  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  it  is 
evident  that  their  Great  Master  condescended  to 
be  in  their  midst,  and  break,  bless  and  hand 
forth  for  them  to  partake  of,  the  bread  of  life,  by 
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which  they  were  sustained  under  the  cruel  per- 
i  seditions  which  were  inflicted  upon  them,  and 
in  the  end  were  triumphant  over  all  opposition. 

Now  were  we,  who  are  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  the  present  day,  individually  as 
careful  as  were  those  worthy  predecessors  to  at- 
tend the  pointings  and  leadings  of  our  spiritual 
I  Guide,  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  lamentable 
apathy  in  the  attendance  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings, and  particularly  those  held  near  the  middle 
I  of  the  week,  which  seems  to  abound  throughout 
the  Society,  would  not  be  so  prevalent.  While 
I  am  well  aware  that  we  may  and  can  commune 
with  God   by   our  own  firesides,  or  while  en- 
gaged in  the  lawful  avocations  of  life,  and  that 
i  unless  we  seek  his  presence  there,  we  need  en- 
ij  tertain  no  hope  of  being  benefitted  by  assembling 
with  our  brethren,  yet  I  also  fully  believe,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  operation  of  this  divine 
I  nature  upon  us,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
I  human  mind  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  if 
we  are  thus  concerned  to  draw  near  to  Him,  we 
I  shall  not  be  permitted,  hermit-like,  to  enjoy  this 
communion  alone,  but  we  will  have  to  manifest 
the  fruits  of  such  communion  by  mingling  with 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  been  made  re- 
cipients of  the  bounty  of  our  Lord  so  graciously 
bestowed  upon  us. 

There  are  but  few,  I  apprehend,  of  those  in  re- 
|  ligious  connection  with  us,  (judging  from  what 
j  has  passed  under  my  observation,)  who  do  not 
love  to  mingle  with  their  brethren  and  sisters 
in  those  large  gatherings,  such  as  Quarterly  or 
I  Yearly  Meetings,  where  they  meet  the  greatest 
I  number  of  dedicated  minds  whose  mouths  the 
,  Lord  is  pleased  at  times  to  open  to  water  the 
heritage.    And  should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any 
who  love  to  listen  to  the  words  of  life  given  to 
I  some  dedicated  and  highly  gifted  servant  to 
!  hand  forth  at  these  large  gatherings,  t)ut  who 
!  suffer  the  concerns  of  this  life  to  keep  them 
'  away  from  their  little  meetings,  permit  me  to 
I  ask  you  to  reflect  by  what  means  those  gifted 
servants  have  attained  to  their  present  standing 
!  and    experience ;  and  how  those  meetings  to 
,  which  you  love  to  go  are  sustained  ?   Were  there 
I  no  more  dedicated  minds  than  yours,  would  you 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  pleasures 
derived  from  mingling  with  your  friends  in  those 
,  large  gatherings  ?    You  may  thereby  see  that 
you  are  hanging  as  dead  weights  upon  Society, 
retarding  its  progress  by  not  fulfilling  your  own 
individual  duties  as  members  of  society,  which 
would  lead  you  to  take  your  allotted  part  in 
supporting   its  concerns,  instead,    as    is  too 
often  the  case,  of  causing  the  truly  dedicated 
souls  to  be  dipped  into  suffering  on  your  account. 

But  methinks  I  hear  some  plead  as  an  excuse, 
I  am  a  member  only  by  birthright  and  not  of 
my  own  choice,  and  I  have  never  seen  the 
necessity  of  attending  meeting.  But  let  me 
to  entreat  thee  now  to  enter  into  thy  closet  and 


examine  thy  own  heart  thoroughly,  and  see  if 
there  be  not  a  wish  to  belong  to  the  Society,  but 
that  thou  art  not  quite  willing  to  give  up  the 
pleasures  and  allurements  of  earth.  Thou  yet 
wishes  to  put  off  the  monitor  which  has  gently 
checked  thee,  for  a  more  convenient  season,  till 
some  favorite  plan  maybe  accomplished,  or  some 
height  of  fame  attained.  0  come  away  from 
these  things,  for  the  farther  thou  pursues  them, 
the  deeper  will  thou  pierce  thyself  with  sorrow. 
Close  in  now  with  the  invitations  of  the  inward 
monitor,  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  the  "  still 
small  voice,"  follow  the  path  the  Saviour  would 
lead  thee  in,  then  thou  would  love  to  meet  with 
thy  brethren  in  all  their  religious  meetings  •  yes, 
thou  would  long  for  meeting  day  to  come,  that 
thou  might  sit  down  with  thy  fellows  and  feel 
the  precious  covering  of  the  Lord's  presence  to 
be  as  a  canopy  over  you,  and  his  matchless  love 
to  flow  from  vessel  to  vessel,  tendering  and  con- 
triting  your  spirits  together,  and  strengthening 
you  to  go  forth  and  meet  the  trials  and  vicissitudes 
of  life  with  the  fortitude  the  Christian  only 
knows.  John  J.  Cornell. 

Mention,  3c7  mo.  lbth,  1858. 


EPISTLE  IV — 1681. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — We  dearly 
salute  you  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our 
prince  of  peace,  our  head,  our  life  and  lawgiver  j 
being  truly  comforted  and  refreshed  in  His  con- 
tinued presence  and  blessing  with  us,  and  with 
our  meetings  and  Christian  care  in  the  affairs 
and  concerns  of  truth  and  churches  of  Christ; 
truly  rejoicing  in  the  living  sense  and  accounts 
we  have  at  this  meeting  of  truth's  prosperity  and 
of  the  love,  peace  and  good  order,  and  godly  care 
among  Friends  and  brethren  in  most  counties 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  also  in 
other  nations  and  foreign  parts.  Blessed  be  our 
God  for  ever  !  In  whose  continued  love,  and  on 
the  behalf  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  as  the 
sense  and  agreement  thereof,  these  following 
particulars  are  recommended  unto  you. 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  at  Devonshire 
House,  London,  the  24th  day  of  the  Third 
month,  1681. 

1.  It  is  the  advice  and  desire  of  this  meeting, 
that  the  Quarterly  Meetings  in  each  county  ap- 
point one,  two,  or  more  Friends  to  attend  at 
every  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  in  their 
respective  counties,  there  to  make  inquiry  of  the 
clerks  of  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions,  what 
Friends  are  there  presented  or  prosecuted  for 
recusancy,  and  such  like  ;  and  to  take  copies  of 
all  such  presentments,  prosecutions  and  convic- 
tions, as  they  find  against  any  Friends;  that 
'  they  may  thereby  be  the  better  able  to  take  off, 
prevent,  or  avoid  such  prosecutions,  as  the 
truth  may  permit  and  direct. 
[      2.  It  is  also  desired,  that  when  Friends  send 
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up  their  cases  of  sufferings  in  general 
particular  case,  in  order  to  have  Friends  here  in 
London,  to  endeavor  any  redress  thereupon,  by 
application  to  the  king,  parliament,  or  any  other 
magistrates,  that  the  same  be  written  down  (as 
well  with  respect  to  the  loss  sustained,  goods 
distrained,  severe  or  illegal  treatment,  or  usage 
by  justices,  or  other  persons)  plain,  pertinent 
and  distinct,  as  to  matter  of  fact  only  ;  without 
any  reflection  upon  the  magistrates  or  persons  by 
whom  Friends  have  suffered,  or  against  whom 
any  complaint  is  made.  And  that  such  suffer- 
ings as  are  returned  to  be  recorded  here,  be  first 
perused  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  or  such  per- 
sons as  they  shall  appoiut ;  and  the  same  be 
signed  by  the  said  persons  so  appointed. 

3.  That  an  account  be  yearly  sent  up,  of  all 
such  Friends  as  are  in  prison,  or  prisoners ;  that 
we  may  know  who  are  detained  prisoners,  and 
who  are  discharged  since  the  Yearly  Meeting 
before  ;  and  when  discharged  ;  also  to  signify  the 
time  of  their  commitment,  by  whom  prosecuted, 
and  for  what  cause. 

4.  That  always  care  be  taken  to  bring  distinct 
accounts  of  all  such  Friends  as  have  died  in 
prison,  or  prisoners  for  their  testimony  to  the 
truth,  since  the  foregoing  Yearly  Meeting  j  with 
their  names,  age,  dwelling  place,  education,  call- 
ings, time  of  couvinceraent,  and  the  places  of 
their  service  and  travel,  and  time  of  sufferings 
and  death.  It  is  also  desired,  that  when  any 
accounts  of  such  Friends  are  already  sent  up, 
what  are  wanting  in  any  of  these  particulars, 
care  may  be  taken  that  they  may  be  completed 
accordingly. 

5.  It  is  again  desired  of  this  meeting,  that 
every  Quarterly  Meeting  enter  this,  and  all  such 
other  papers  and  epistles  as  they  may  have  had 
from  the  Yearly  Meetings,  in  their  book,  to  be 
read  every  Quarterly  Meeting,  that  Friends  be 
reminded  of  the  services  therein  desired. 

^  6.  Agreed,  that  there  be  the  like  general 
Yearly  Meeting  this  time  twelve  months,  as  the 
Lord  gives  liberty;  and  that  in  each  county 
Frieuds  be  reminded  to  send  up  persons  from 
their  respective  counties  to  the  next  Yearly 
Meeiiug. 

Finally,  dear  friends  and  brethren,  we  commit 
you  to  the  Lord  God,  to  be  ordered  by  His  divine 
wisdom  and  counsel  ;  and  therein  continue  your 
love  and  tender  care  one  for  another,  and  for 
truth's  prosperity.  All  dwell  in  the  love  of  God, 
in  unity  and  peace  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  prince 
of  life  and  peace  ;  and  therein  go  on  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  keep  your  habitations  over  all  that 
which  is  contrary,  or  would  hinder  you  therein, 
or  disturb  your  peaceable  societies.  So  the  God 
of  peace  be  with  you,  bless  and  prosper  you,  in 
His  love,  heavenly  union,  and  peace  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Farewell.  Signed  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  by  Ellis  Hookes 


PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  TIIE  INSTRUC- 
TION OF  TIIE  BLIND. 

"  The  25th  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Blind,"  is  now  before  us.  On  the  first  of 
the  present  year  there  were  150  pupils  in  the 
Institution,  124  of  whom  were  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Principal  of  the  Institu- 
tion informs — that  "  The  system  of  instruction 
is  similar  to  that  hitherto  pursued,  and  embraces 
all  the  branches  taught  in  our  most  respectable 
academies.  I  know  of  no  subject,  within  the 
range  of  human  capacity,  that  may  not  be  taught 
to  a  person  born  blind.  That  for  which  sight  is 
used  by  the  seeing,  can  be  readily  adapted  to 
the  touch  for  the  sightless  pupil.  All  school 
apparatus,  therefore,  is  prepared  in  relief,  and 
the  finger  performs  the  office  of  the  eye,  in  read- 
ing, slate  arithmetic,  maps,  &c. 

The  Dictionary  for  the  blind  is  in  progress 
at  the  press  of  this  Institution.  Over  200  pages 
are  printed,  which,  however,  is  less  than  half 
the  work.  It  will  be  steadily  eontiuued  to  com- 
pletion. 

The  sales  of  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
$11,166. 

The  mechanical  trades,  taught  under  the  su- 
pervision of  E.  T.  Mclntire  and  C.  H.  Shaw, 
are  brush  and  broom  making,  and  mat  and  car- 
pet weaving. 

The  blind  man,  from  his  single  infirmity,  la- 
bors under  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with 
seeing  workmen.  He  is  confined  to  fewer 
modes  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  His  trades  are 
of  the  simplest  kinds,  where  competition  is 
great,  and  profits  small. 

Since  the  introduction  of  corn-broom  making, 
our  concern  for  the  future  of  the  adult  males  is 
greatly  diminished.  I  regard  the  introduction 
of  this  simple  business  as  the  commencement  of 
a  new  and  promising  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Institution,  and  calculated,  better  than  all  others, 
to  give  a  practical  solution  to  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  employment  and  support  of 
adults. 

It  is  a  favorite  branch  with  them.  It  can  be 
acquired  in  a  little  time,  and  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  those  admitted  for  short  terms ;  the  entire 
work  can  be  done  by  a  blind  person  ;  it  requires 
but  small  means  to  start  it;  and,  what  is  perhaps 
more  important  than  all,  it  can  be  followed  in 
small  country  towns  ,  thus  relieving  the  Institu- 
tion from  the  necessity  of  providing  emplo}7ment 
for  large  and  growing  numbers. 

W  hatever  fears  may  be  entertained  about  the 
growing  up  of  large  communities  of  blind  adults, 
they  will  find  some  relief,  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
above  statement,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  blind, 
generally,  are  equally  anxious  to  avoid  it,  if  the 
opportunity  is  afforded  them.    After  a  long  ex- 
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perience,  with  some  attention  to  their  industrial 
habits  and  capacities,  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
more  industrious  class  of  persons  in  the  commu- 
nity. They  almost  universally  regard  a  depen- 
dence on  the  mere  charities  of  others,  without 
reference  to  their  own  exertions,  as  the  greatest 
misfortune  of  blindness.  Shall  we  not  meet 
such  a  spirit  in  the  right  way,  by  using  every 
means  to  employ  them,  or  secure  their  employ- 
ment elsewhere  ? 

The  time  will  arrive  when  provision  should  be 
made  for  aged  and  infirm  graduates,  of  good 
character,  who  may  be  homeless,  friendless,  and 
destitute.  Whether  such  provision  be  a  com- 
fortable house  for  each  sex,  or  for  quiet  homes 
in  private  families,  will  be  a  question  of  expe- 
diency merely.  Some  other  destiny  should  be 
looked  to  for  respectable  poor  blind  persons,  who 
have  been  once  connected  with  our  Institutions, 
than  the  charities  of  the  world. 

Its  support,  however,  should  depend  upon  the 
foundation  of  legacies  and  charitable  gifts,  and 
in  no  way  be  chargeable  upon  the  Institution 
established  for  their  education. 

In  view  of  the  noble  bequests  for  philanthro- 
pic purposes,  for  which  the  benevolent  of  this 
city  have  been  distinguished,  we  may  look  with 
a  confiding  faith  for  some  provision  of  this  kind, 
which  will  be  the  crowning  work,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, of  a  system  that  educates,  employs,  and  will 
finally  take  under  its  kind  shelter,  the  really  un- 
fortuuate  blind. 

The  whole  number  of  blind  persons,  connected 
with  the  Institutions  in  the  United  States,  at 
at  the  present  time,  as  ascertained  on  application 
to  each,  is  1075. 

Making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  defective- 
ness of  the  census  of  1850,  we  may  assume,  that 
the  proportion  of  blind  persons  in  this  State  does 
not  exceed  one  in  2500,  which  is  about  the 
average  ratio  in  the  whole  United  States. 


To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Esteemed  Friends : — The  accompanying  papers 
are  offered  to  your  consideration,  with  a  view  of 
their  being  published  in  the  Intelligencer,  should 
you  approve  thereof. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  parts  of  our  Dis- 
cipline have  been  variously  understood,  and  con- 
sequently the  administration  of  those  parts  is 
not  uniform.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  a  ju- 
dicious commentary  would  conduce  to  a  more 
harmonious  course  of  action. 

With  great  distrust  of  my  being  qualified  per- 
fectly to  perform  such  a  task,  I  have,  neverthe- 
less, felt  as  if  I  would  hardly  be  doing  right  if 
I  omitted  making  an  attempt  to  prepare  some- 
thing of  that  nature.  What  I  have  written, 
I  know  lacks  that  degree  of  completion  which  is 
desirable ;  but  if  published,  may  open  the  way 
for  some  abler  hand  to  labor  in  the  same  field. 
I  would  remark  that  the  opinions  expressed  and 


conclusions  arrived  at  have  no  authority  further 
than  as  they  may  impress  the  mind  of  the 
reader  as  reasonable  and  just. 

Respectfully  your  friend, 
Zmo.  IQth,  1858.  R. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  DISCIPLINE  RELATING 
TO  APPEALS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  Discipline, 
Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings  are  alway  to  act 
upon  appeals  by  committees,  the  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  such  committees  being  always  adopted 
by  the  meeting  and  entered  on  record  as  final. 
The  discipline  clearly  prescribes  the  manner  in 
which  such  committees  should  be  appointed,  and 
through  what  agency  they  should  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  knowledge  of  the  case.  Thus,  they 
should  hear  the  appellant,  and  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  meeting  below,  who  are  to  take 
with  them  minutes  of  said  meeting.  These  are 
the  sources  to  which  the  judicial  committee 
are  permitted  to  look  for  information  on  which 
to  found  their  judgment. 

The  first  point  in  the  proceedings  which  seem 
to  need  remark,  occurs  where  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, having  been  notified  by  the  appellant  of  his 
intention,  is  about  to  nominate  a  committee  to 
attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  &c.  It  is  clearly 
designed  that  this  committee  should  represent 
the  meeting  which  appoints  it,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose that  it  should  be  composed  of  persons  who 
understand  and  appreciate  its  proceedings  and 
decisions ;  and  hence  it  would  be  improper  for 
any  one  to  be  placed  in  this  position  who  does 
not  understand,  or  who  does  not  unite  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  he  is  to  represent. 

The  next  point  is  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee who  are  to  hear  the  appeal.  This  appoint- 
ment always  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
appellant,  who  has  always  been  allowed  to  ob- 
ject to  persons  named,  without  limit  as  to  num- 
bers, and  his  simple  objection  has  been  held  suf- 
ficient ground  for  preventing  such  being  ap- 
pointed. 

This  practice  is  sometimes  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  occasion  much  anxiety  lest  truth 
and  justice  should  be  laid  waste.  Rut  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  restriction  of  this  privi- 
lege would  not  be  attended  with  evils  still  more 
serious  than  those  intended  to  be  remedied.  If 
any  restrictions  are  made,  it  could  only  be  safely 
done  by  a  general  rule  of  discipline,  limiting  the 
number  that  might  be  objected  to  in  each  parti- 
cular meeting,  for  it  would  rarely  be  found  that 
a  person  would  be  willing  to  allow  himself  to 
stand  on  such  committee  after  knowing  that  he 
was  not  confided  in  by  the  appellant. 

When  the  committee  thus  duly  appointed  are 
assembled  with  the  appellant  and  the  committee 
from  the  meeting  below,  their  duties  are  to  hear 
the  appellant's  statement  of  the  case,  and  ascer- 
tain on  what  ground  he  makes  his  appeal ;  and 
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although  lie  may  sometimes  be  more  discoursivc 
than  would  seem  necessary,  and  introduce  matter 
not  strictly  relevant,  yet  as  it  is  a  matter  affect- 
ing him  personally,  great  indulgence  in  this 
respect  has  been  generally  and  very  properly, 
allowed  ;  but  though  this  is  allowed,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  not  a  proper  and  well  defined 
limit  to  the  subjects  which  are  to  claim  their  at- 
tention and  to  govern  their  decision.  On  the  oue 
hand,  it  must  be  considered  that  there  arc  certain 
points  in  all  cases  which  can  be  most  properly 
judged  of  by  the  Monthly  Meeting,  such  as  the 
truthfulness  of  the  matter  charged,  and  the  tem- 
per or  disposition,  in  relation  to  it,  of  the  offen- 
der. These  circumstances,  which  may  be  called 
the  merits  of  the  case,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
the  Monthly  Meeting  as  the  only  competent 
judges,  and  should  not  be  t  iken  from  them  by  the 
committee.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  appa- 
rent that  there  are  other  points  of  a  different 
character,  that  maybe  better  disposed  of  by  per- 
sons out  of  the  vicinity  and  beyond  the  influeuce 
of  any  partizan  feeling,  such  as:  Is  the  matter 
charged  disownable?  have  the  proceedings  been 
regular  according  todiscipline?  orif  thcrehasbeen 
any  irregularity,  has  it  been  such  as  to  have  de- 
prived theoffenderof  any  privilege  to  which  he  was 
entitled, and  which  had  it  been  allowed  him,  might 
have  effected  the  issue  of  the  case  ?  These  ap- 
pear to  be  the  points  which  belong  to  the  com- 
mittee on  appeals  to  investigate  and  decide,  and 
it  is  upon  such  points  as  these  the  committee  from 
the  meeting  below  should  be  heard,  in  oefence 
of  the  correctness  of  said  meeting's  proceedings. 

R. 


V  K  1  E  N  D  S'  1  N  T  E  L  L 1  G  E  N  C  E  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  3,  1858. 

The  following  Address,  issued  in  1805,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  time  j  and  evinces  the 
concern  which  has  always  been  felt  by  the  serious 
and  reflecting  portion  of  our  Society,  that  its 
members  might  be  preserved  from  the  harass- 
ing cares  and  anxieties  attendant  upon  conduct- 
ing business  according  to  the  maxims  of  worldly 
policy.  The  system  of  endorsements  alluded  to 
in  the  Address  as  one  of  the  causes  of  bank- 
ruptcy, still  continues  to  be  so,  and  has  we  fear 
tended  to  lower  the  standard  of  honesty  and  up- 
rightness amongst  us.  There  is  scarcely  a  mer- 
cantile business  now  carried  on  extensively, 
which  is  not  conducted  in  a  spirit  adverse  to 
that  which  should  characterize  the  Christian  ; 
and  yet  we  find  the  young  men  of  cur  Society, 
leaving  the  healthful  and  simple  occupations  of 
a  country  life,  and  flocking  into  our  cities,  tht 


they  may  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  the  slow 
process  of  industry  and  economy  amass  an  in- 
dependence. It  is  not  easy  to  persuade  the 
sanguiuc  nature  of  youth,  prone  as  it  is  to  look 
to  the  future  rather  than  the  present  for  happi- 
ness, that  it  cannot  be  purchased  with  wealth, 
but  may  be  found  every  day  in  the  right  exer- 
cise and  cultivation  of  our  whole  nature.  The 
sad  experience  of  those  who  have  found,  when 
too  late,  that  the  relish  for  pure  and  enobling 
enjoyments  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  might  teach  this  important  lesson.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even  among  those 
who  see  and  deplore  the  forced  and  unhealthy 
mode  in  which  trade  is  carried  on,  so  few  in 
choosing  employments  for  their  children  have 
the  courage  to  stem  the  torrent.  Rather  than 
allow  them  to  learn  some  useful  mechanical  oc- 
cupation, or  to  place  them  where  business  is 
carried  on  according  to  the  limitations  of  truth, 
they  fall  into  the  popular  current,  under  the 
idea  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  stem  it.  May 
we  not  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
some  of  the  young  will  be  willing  to  show  their 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  having  the 
courage  to  refuse  to  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil  ? 

Address  to  the  Members  of  the  three  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Friends,  in  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Our  minds  have  been  sorrowfully  affected 
under  the  consideration  of  the  many  failures  and 
bankruptcies  which  of  latter  times  have  taken 
place  among  us,  to  the  wounding  of  the  testi- 
mony of  truth,  the  reproach  of  our  Christian 
profession,  and  the  ruin  and  distress  of  indi- 
viduals and  families.  Of  the  causes  which  have 
led  thereto  we  do  very  fully  disapprove  and  de- 
clare our  disunity  with  ;  and  as  we  seriously  wish 
that  more  instances  of  this  kind  may  be  avoided, 
we  think  it  right  to  warn  and  caution  all  against 
improperly  grasping  after  the  things  of  this 
world,  aud  engaging  in  hazardous  undertakings, 
out  of  the  counsel  and  wisdom  of  Truth,  whereby 
they  may  be  rendered  incapable  of  being  punctual 
to  their  promises,  and  just  in  the  payment  of 
their  debts. 

Repeated  and  salutary  advices  have  been 
given,  both  publicly  and  in  private,  which,  if 
attended  to,  would  have  preserved  many  who 
have  fallen  into  great  straits  and  difficulties. 

Many  causes  which  might  be  enumerated  have 
contributed  to  produce  these  sorrowful  effects  ; 
but  there  is  one  that  has  particularly  engaged 
our  attention,  to  wit:  The  practice  of  giving  and 
taking  promissory  notes,  called  accommodation 
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paper,  and  endorsing  them  one  for  another,  and 
thus  improperly  becoming;  sureties,  sometimes 
even  to  a  greater  amount  than  such  parties  are 
capable  of  paying.  "How  much  better  would  it 
be,  to  be  contented  with  such  trade  and  business 
as  are  within  the  reach  of  our  capitals ;  and 
never  to  enter  into  any  engagements  or  promises 
without  providing  funds  of  our  own  to  comply 
with  them  punctually. 

We  are  also  engaged  to  caution  every  indi- 
vidual, against  imprudently  entering  into  joint 
securities  with  others;  for  by  these  practices 
many  innocent  wives  and  children  have  been 
inevitably  and  unexpectedly  involved  in  ruinous 
and  deplorable  circumstances.  We  therefore 
earnestly  desire  Friends  to  keep  strictly  on  their 
guard,  that  none,  through  any  specious  pretences 
of  rendering  acts  of  friendship  to  others  with 
safety  to  themselves,  may  risk  their  own  peace 
and  reputation,  and  the  security  of  their  fami- 
lies. Iu  order  hereunto,  we  recommend  the 
salutary  advice  of  the  wise  man  to  their  special 
notice  and  regard.  "  Be  not  thou  one  of  them 
that  strike  hands,  or  of  them  that  are  sureties  for 
debts  :  If  thou  hast  nothing  to  pay,  why  should 
he  take  away  thy  bed  from  under  thee  V 

Fiually,  dear  friends,  we  recommend  all  to 
attend  carefully  to  the  principle  of  grace  and 
truth  in  their  own  minds,  which  is  sufficient  to 
preserve  and  keep  us  from  falling ;  and  leads  to 
do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly. 

Signed,  by  appoiutment,  on  behalf  of  the  said 
meetings,  respectively  held  the  26th,  27th,  and 
29th  of  the  Third  month,  1805. 

David  Bacon, 
John  Parrish, 
Jacob  Tompkins, 
John  Elliot, 
Nicholas  Waln, 
Daniel  Drinker, 


Married,  according  to  the  order  of  Friends'  on  fifth- 
day  25th  of  3d  mo.,  1858,  at  the  house  of  Benjamin 
Smedley,  Bennet,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Cox,  to 
Rebecca,  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Jane  Smed- 
ley,  all  af  Willistown,  Chester  County,  Pa., 

 ,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of 

Friends,  at  the  house  of  her  father,  Samuel  Richardson, 
on  5th  day,  the  llth  of  3d  mo.,  1858,  Jabez  Thorp  to 
Ann  Richardson,  both  of  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio. 


Died,  on  the  18th  instant,  Mary,  wife  of  Enoch 
Clapp,  o;  Darby,  and  daughter  of  Elisha  Tyson,  form- 
erly of  Baltimore,  aged  72  years. 

In  paying  this  last  tribute  of  affection  to  our  beloved 
friend,  we  feel  that  one  of  the  meek  ot  earth  has 
passed  away — one  whose  heart  was  filled  with  hea- 
venly virtues,  and  the  influence  of  whose  gentle  spirit 
will  long  be  remembered  by  her  friends,  and  hallowed 
in  the  family  circle,  where  its  brightness  shed  a  ra- 
diance over  all.  She  was  lovely  in  life,  faithfully 
fulfilling  the  sacred  duties  of  wife  and  mother  ;  and  the 
resignation  with  which  she  bore  her  sufferings  gave 
evidence  that  He  who  had  been  with  her  all  her  life- 
long, had  not  forsaken  her  in  the  hour  of  trial.  She 
was  often  heard  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  when  asked 


by  one,  who  stood  by  her  bed-side,  if  she  felt  any- 
thing in  her  way,  she  replied.  "  Oh  no  ;  I  have  always 
loved  justice  and  mercy,  why  should  I  fear  ?"  Surely, 
the  messengers  of  the  Most  High  were  in  waiting  for 
such  a  one,  to  conduct  her  to  the  Father's  throne, 
with  the  welcome  anthem,  "  Enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord."  M. 


MICROSCOPE  VIEW  OF  SPIDERS  WEAVING  THEIR 
WEBS. 

Of  all  the  beautiful  discoveries  with  which  we 
have  become  acquainted,  through  the  progress  of 
the  physical  sciences,  there  are  none  more  strik- 
ing than  those  of  the  microscope,  or  which  may 
be  studied  with  greater  ease.  The  application 
of  a  powerful  lens  to  any  of  those  minute  objects, 
which  we  have  it  in  our  power  daily  to  examine, 
exhibits  a  scene  of  wonder,  of  which  those  who 
have  never  witnessed  it  cannot  form  an  adequate 
idea. 

For  example,  the  construction  of  cobwebs  has 
in  all  ages  been  lightly  esteemed  ;  nevertheless, 
for  simplicity  of  machinery,  and  neatness  of  exe- 
cution, they  cannot  be  surpassed  by  the  art  of  man. 
The  spinners  are  the  apparatus,  through  which, by 
a  most  wonderful  process,  the  spider  draws  its 
thread.  Each  spinner  is  pierced, like  the  plate  of 
a  wire-drawer,  with  a  multitude  of  holes,  so  nu- 
merous and  so  exquisitely  fine,  that  a  space  of- 
ten not  bigger  than  a  pin's  point  includes  above  a 
thousand.  Through  each  of  these  holes  proceeds 
a  thread  of  inconceivable  tenuity,  wbich,  imme- 
diately after  issuing  from  the  orifice,  unites  with 
all  the  other  threads,  from  the  same  spinner,  into 
one.  Hence  from  each  spinner  proceeds  a  com- 
pound thread;  and  these  four  threads,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  from  the  apex 
of  the  spinner,  again  unite,  and  form  the  thread 
we  are  accustomed  to  see,  wbich  the  spider  uses 
in  joining  its  web.  Thus  a  spider's  web,  even 
spun  by  the  smallest  species,  and  when  so  fine 
that  it  is  almost  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  is 
not,  as  we  suppose,  a  single  line,  but  a  rope, 
composed  of  at  least  four  thousand  strands.  But 
to  feel  all  the  wonders  of  this  fact,  we  must  fol- 
low Lewenhoeck  in  one  of  his  calculations  on 
the  subject.  This  renowned  microscopic  obser- 
ver found,  by  an  accurate  estimation,  that  the 
threads  of  the  minutest  spiders,  some  of  which 
are  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  are  so  fine, 
that  four  millions  of  them  would  not  exceed  in 
thickness  one  of  the  hairs  of  his  beard  !  Now, 
we  know  that  each  of  these  threads  is  composed 
of  above  four  thousand  still  finer,  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  above  sixteen  thousand  millions 
of  the  finest  threads  which  issue  from  such  spi- 
ders, are  not,  altogether,  thicker  than  a  human 
hair. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  Bon,  of 
Languedoc,  fabricated  a  pair  of  stockings  and  a 
pair  of  gloves  from  the  threads  of  spiders.  They 
were  nearly  as  strong  as  silk  and  of  a  beautiful 
gray  color. —  Cabinet  of  Natural  History. 
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[From  the  Pul>1c  Ledger. J 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  COLD  AND  MODERATE  WINTERS. 

Coopersburg,  Lehigh  Co.,  Feb.  1858. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — For  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  I  have  been  devoting  occasional  attention 
to  elementary  changes,  with  a  view  to  ascertain, 
by  observation,  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  an  opinion  formed,  that  the  cause  of  cold 
winters  and  of  moderate  ones  was  determined 
by  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  earth, 
the  area  of  land,  the  number  and  volume  of 
springs,  streams  or  rivers,  and  approximity  to 
lakes,  seas  and  oceans.  The  result  of  these  ob- 
servations confirms  that  opinion,  and  proves  by 
facts  what  theory  had  suggested  ;  proves  that  the 
causes  of  cold  or  mild  winters  are  so  distinctly  mark- 
ed, that  to  prognosticate  correctly,  is  not  attended 
with  much  labor  or  difficulty.  For  the  last  ten 
years  I  have  never  failed  to  know,  or  make 
known  to  others  in  advance,  the  character  of  the 
winter  season  ;  and  facilities  being  afforded,  the 
character  of  the  different  seasons  can  be  correct- 
ly predicted.  I  have  collected  some  material, 
intending  the  publication  of  a  treatise  upon  the 
subject,  embracing  statistical  information  which 
fully  sustains  the  theory  ;  but  denied  the  neces- 
sary facilities  and  leisure,  further  delay  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  jim  induced  to  present  to  you,  for 
publication  in  the  Ledger,  if  you  think  proper, 
some  brief  remarks  annunciating  the  theory  and 
giving  such  facts  as  will  make  it  apparent  and 
readily  understood;  and  in  doing  so,  will  state 
much  that  is  not  new,  that  has  not  escaped  ob- 
servation, and  which  the  different  sciences 
have  chronicled  long  since. 

I  will  only  ask  that,  should  you  give  it  circu- 
lation, those  who  become  interested,  and  are  in 
possession  of  facts  or  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  will  have  the  kindness  to  address  me, 
when  the  earliest  opportunity  will  be  embraced, 
to  secure  the  favors. 

Geology  proves  that,  in  the  early  eras  of  our 
earth,  the  general  temperature  was  moist  and 
warm.  The  ''carboniferous  era"  whicli  de- 
posited the  coal  strata  proves  as  then  existing  a 
high  degree  of  temperature,  and  a  degree  of 
moisture  not  now  known  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  "  fossiliferous  strata"  proves  the  univer- 
sal diffusion  of  marine  animal  life,  and  only  such 
lower  orders  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  as 
could  exist  in  high  temperatures  and  moist 
conditions. 

The  aqueous  origin  of  most  of  the  earth's 
strata  and  other  geological  evidence,  as  well  as 
fossil  botany,  proves  that,  when  the  high  tem- 
peratures of  our  earth  existed,  the  waters  and 
vapors  of  the  earth  were  in  greater  proportion 
than  at  present — now  three-fifths  water. 

Waiving  Scriptural  authority,  which,  however, 
because  of  its  parallelism  to  the  evidences  of  the 


sciences,  ought  to  be  of  some  weight  among  the 
scientific — the  Mosaic  record  says  that  the  earth, 
originally,  was  covered  with  water. 

Where  there  is  absence  of  moisture,  there  is 
no  vitality,  moisture  being  one  of  the  "  condi- 
tions of  vitality." 

Moisture  is  essential  to  decomposition,  and  de- 
composition produces  heat. 

Chemical  action  produces  heat;  water,  or  the 
atmosphere  whicli  contains  it,  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  such  action. 

The  moon,  which  has  no  water,  and  conse- 
quently no  atmosphere,  is  estimated  to  be  a 
thousand  times  colder  than  the  coldest  spot  on 
the  earth. 

The  planet  Mercury,  enveloped  in  a  dense  va- 
por, acted  upon  by  the  sun,  is  necessarily  at  a 
high  temperature. 

The  earth's  atmosphere  protects  our  planet 
from  intense  cold,  and  the  atmosphere  would 
have  no  existence  but  for  the  waters  of  the 
earth. 

Some  facts  like  the  following  have  been  long 
since  recorded;  my  attention  was  directed  to 
them  by  observation  many  years  since. 

Travelling  over  the  country  an  hour  or  two 
later  in  the  day  than  when  I  left  home,  small 
pools  of  water  on  the  road  side  would  show  no 
appearance  of  thawing  in  districts  abounding 
with  springs;  at  home,  a  vicinity  abounding 
with  springs,  the  thawing  had  far  advanced ;  in 
a  spring-house  on  the  farm  it  was  always  moder- 
ate, though  the  temperature  outside  was  at  zero. 
The  snow  would  melt  on  the  platform  of  the 
pump  well,  when  it  would  not  thaw  on  the 
ground  or  stone  adjoining;  the  vapors  from  the 
well  would  crystallize  on  the  upper  edges  of  the 
apertures  in  the  plank;  the  cellar  of  the  house 
was  warm  in  winter,  in  proportion  as  the  earth 
was  saturated  with  water.  Travelling  from  the 
Delaware  river  home,  it  would  be  raining  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river,  and  snowing  over  the  en- 
cntire  country  a  mile  back  from  the  river.  These 
facts,  to  me  new  and  remarkable,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  water  in  the  earth  was  the  control- 
ling condition  of  warmth  in  winter  latitudes  not 
too  far  north. 

Where  a  spring  emptied  into  a  creek,  ice  did 
not  form,  proving  that  the  spring  delivered  its 
waters  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  sur- 
rouuding  atmosphere;  springs  then  impart 
warmth  to  the  air,  and,  in  jjroportion  to  the 
number  and  volume  of  sj^rings,  streams  and 
waters,  must  be  the  cold  of  a  district  or  conti- 
nent; drought  j)roducing  heat  in  summer  and 
cold  in  winter. 

When  this  is  the  condition,  and  it  becomes 
cloudy  (in  winter),  it  will  snow  if  the  vapor  leaves 
the  clouds  as  snow,  and  hail  if  it  leaves  as  rain  ; 
when  the  opposite  condition  exists,  it  will  hail 
or  rain,  if  the  vapor  leaves  the  clouds  as  snow; 
and  rain,  if  it  leaves  as  hail  or  rain.  Snow 
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covering  tlie  oarth  in  this  State,  (Pa.,)  so  re- 
flects the  sun's  rays  as  to  insure  a  northwest 
wind,  owing  to  rarefaction  of  air  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean — thus,  continued  dryness,  north  winds 
and  cold. 

On  areas  of  land  of  any  extent  there  is  nothing 
that  will  prevent  this  result,  but  latitude  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  Currents  of  wind  setting 
I  in  from  the  ocean  upon  the  land,  or  from  south  - 
i  ern  climates,  will  alter  these  conditions  in  degree 
and  duration,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  area 
north  covered  with  snow  and  its  aqueous  con- 
dition. 

In  this  State,  (Pa.,)  and  other  sections  of 
j  similar  geographical  situations  relative  to  the 
ocean,  a  slight  fall  of  snow,  or  a  few  days  of 
cloudy  weather,  will  produce  a  northwest  wind 
]  — and,  consequently,  cold  as  long  as  that  wind 
blows ;    but,  the  moment  that  wind  ceases, 
which  will  be  as  soon  as  the  air  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  becomes  less  rarified,  then  the  springs 
and  streams,  (being  full,)  with  the  refraction  of 
j  the  sun's  rays,  insures  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. 

By  reference  to  tables  of  statistical  informa- 
j  tion  kept,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  proportion 
I  to  the  quantitity  of  water  falling  in  the  summer 
I  and  fall,  or  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
and  other  conditions  favoring  non-evaporation, 
I  is  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  ensuing  win- 
ter— dryness  insuring  cold,  and  wet  insuring 
moderate  weather. 

The  laws  which  produce  or  cause  the  wet  or 
i  dry  character  of  a  season,  and  of  which  the  dry 
i  cold-producing  and  wet   warm-producing  are 
i  but  effects,  we  must  find  in  the  currents  of  wind, 
i  This  science  is  now  unravelling  many  meteorolo- 
I  gical  phenomena,  for  which  Professor  Espy, 
'  Lieut.  Maury  and  others,  have  and  will  receive 
i  due  praise  aud  credit ;  but  as  the  general  laws 
i  governiug  the  currents  of  air,  are  and  must  ever 
1  be,  subject  to  unreliable  conditions,  the  agricul- 
turist, the  merchant  and  the  mariner,  will  find 
greater  and  sufficient  practical  advantage  in  not 
pushing  his  inquiries  or    observation  further 
back  into  causes,  than  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  local  condition  of  his  coun- 
try, in  regard  to  its  wet  or  dry  conditions,  its 
latitude  and  the  season  of  the  year — as  dryness 
produces  cold  in  winter,  so  does  it  produce  heat 
in  summer.    The  increasing  length  of  the  days 
enables  the  warm,  dry  earth  to  absorb  the  sun's 
rays,  retain  the  heat  and  impart  it  to  the  air  at 
night,  which  is  only  altered  or  changed  by  a 
medium  opposite  condition  in  regard  to  the  ef- 
fect of  chemical  action,  produced  by  rain  or 
moisture,  and  aiding  in  the  elevation  of  atmos- 
phere. 

A  given  quantity  of  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter from  which  is  expelled  the  moisture,  will 
keep  thousands  of  years  without  being  decom- 
posed ;  whereas,  moistened  or  made  wet,  decom- 


position will  commence  and  heat  be  evolved.  A 
bundle  of  hay,  straw,  cotton,  or  other  vegetable 
material  kept  dry,  will  not  perish — wetted,  de- 
composition is  insured,  and  the  evolution  of 
heat. 

A  dry  soil,  whatever  of  material  it  may  con- 
tain liable  to  decomposition,  whether  vegetable, 
animal  or  mineral,  will  never  evolve  heat  from 
decomposing  particles  near  the  surface ;  but  wet 
it,  let  it  rain,  and  the  work  of  decomposition 
commences,  and  this  chemical  action  evolves 
heat,  increasing  the  atmospheric  temperature  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  decomposing  mate- 
rial in  the  soil,  which  effect  will  be  rapid  or 
slow,  according  to  well-known  conditions. 

What  are  the  facts  as  to  the  climate  of  differ- 
ent countries  in  Europe  and  xlmerica,  and  what 
is  their  condition — internal,  aqueous  condition 
— and  approximity  to  large  bodies  of  water? 

England  is  a  finely  watered  country,  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and,  though  several  degrees 
farther  north  than  the  United  States,  has  much 
milder  winters  and  cooler  summers.  The  area 
of  England  is  comparatively  small,  and,  being 
well  watered  and  surrounded  by  the  ocean, 
secures  to  her  a  moist  and  moderate  climate. 

Ireland  is  similarly  conditioned,  but  has  more 
moisture  and  less  cold,  with  less  area. 

Scotland  is  similarly  situated,  but  being 
farther  north,  the  latitude  makes  the  climate 
colder  than  England  or  Ireland,  which  con- 
denses the  vapors  and  brings  deluges  of  rain. 
Latitude  is  the  only  cause  of  Scotland  being 
colder  than  England  or  Ireland,  as  the  latitude 
of  Maine  secures  greater  cold  than  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sweden  has  a  much  more  mild  climate  than  other 
countries  in  Europe  and  America,  of  the  same 
latitude.  Her  streams  and  lakes  are  numerous, 
and  has  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Baltic  Sea  on 
the  east,  and  is  in  approximity  to  the  North  Sea 
and  Arctic  Ocean. 

Norway. — The  western  part  of  the  winters  are 
more  moderate  than  the  eastern,  which  is  caused 
by  the  large  bodies  of  water  which  empty  into 
the  ocean,  and  the  ocean  on  the  west,  and  the 
eastern  part  colder,  and  covered  with  snow, 
owino-  to  its  elevation  and  the  Dofrafield  nioun- 
tains. 

Denmark  is  temperate,  for  its  latitude,  abounds 
with  bogs  and  morasses,  and  is  surrounded  with 
water. 

Russia. — The  northern  part  severe  winters; 
the  latitude  insures  cold,  because  of  the  large 
area  of  land,  with  no  large  bodies  of  water 
inland,  to  protect  the  soil  from  excessive  evapo- 
ration. Even  the  winters  in  the  southern  part 
of  Russia  are  severe,  though  short,  because  of 
the  existence  of  these  conditions. 

France  is  a  well  watered  country,  and  climate 
moderate  for  the  latitude,  and  is  also  secured 
a  moderate  temperature  by  the  Mediterranean 
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Sea  and  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  east  and  north. 

Germany. — Winters  frequently  very  severe 
in  northern  parts,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
poorly  watered,  insuring  winters  of  long  duration. 
General  temperature  of  other  parts  is  moderate 
for  the  latitude,  because  attended  by  the  oppo- 
site conditions. 

Italy. — Generally  temperate  and  warm  ;  the 
Gulf  of  Venice  on  the  one  side  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  on  the  south  and  west.  Snow 
seldom  falls  at  Rome,  though  the  latitude  of 
New  York.  In  the  northern  part  the  winter  is 
piercing,  owing  to  the  higher  latitude  being 
favored  by  the  high  land  and  the  Alps. 

Turkey. — The  many  waters  emptying  into  the 
river  Danube  on  the  north,  and  proximity  to 
the  Black  Sea,  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  The  climate  of  Turkey 
is  delightful  for  the  latitude,  and  the  country 
abounds  with  springs  and  streams. 

Such  is  the  general  feature  of  the  climate  in 
the  parts  of  Europe  named,  and  the  principles 
governing  climate  hold  good  wherever  applied 
in  Europe  or  Asia. 

How  is  it  in   America?    Too  much  space' 
would  be  taken  up  in  going  into  details.    Suf-  ! 
fice  it  to  refer  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  j 
cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  greater 
in  America  than  in  the  same  latitudes  "of  Eu-  I 
rope,  and  the  evaporation  is  more  rapid  and 
consequent  dryness  of  the  land's  surface  is 
more  general  and  to  a  greater  degree.  From 
the  preceding  facts  and  inferences,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  taking  latitude  and  the  season  of  \ 
the  year  into  consideration,  calculations  for  the  j 
general  character  of  seasons  can  be  correctly 
made.     The  severity  of  winters  in  northern  ! 
latitudes  being  determined  by  the  extent  of 
land  exposed  to  evaporation,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  and  vapor  in  and  surrounding.  This 
principle  affects  every  locality,  from  a  continent 
down  to  a  State,  county  or  township,  water  1 
being  in  excess;  every  little  drop  of  water  adds 
something  to  the  volume  of  warmth  in  every 
locality. 

From  all  the  evidences,  it  would  appear  that, 
since  that  period  in  the  earth's  history  when  our 
earth  was  covered  with  water,  and  there  was  no 
cold,  the  amount  of  cold  has  been  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  or  area  of  land  and  the  volume  of 
water — that  if  the  dry  land  increase,  the  waters 
will  decrease,  and  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
fall  in  the  temperature.  Should  the  earth  con- 
tinue, and  its  winters,  vapors  and  atmosphere 
disappear,  then,  its  area  being  land,  its  cold 
will  be  intense.  Geo.  W.  Fcering. 


Advice,  says  Coleridge,  is  like  snow — the 
softer  it  falls,  the  longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the 
deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind. 


PRAYER. 

BY  LOUISE  WORTIIEN. 

Prayer  13  the  incense  of  the  soul, 

The  odor  of  the  flower, 
And  rises  as  the  waters  roll 

To  God's  controlling  power  ! 
Within  the  soul  there  would  not  be 

This  infinite  desire 
To  whisper  thoughts  in  prayer  to  Thee, 

Hadst  Thou  not  lit  the  fire. 

Prayer  is  the  spirit  speaking  truth 

To  Thee,  whose  love  divine 
Steals  gently  down  like  dew  to  soothe," 

Or  like  the  sunbeam's  shine. 
For  in  the  humblest  soul  that  lives, 

As  in  the  lowliest  flower. 
The  dewdrop  back  His  image  gives, 

The  soul  reflects  His  power! 

At  night,  when  all  is  hushed  and  still ! 

And  ev?n  soft  echo  sleeps, 
A  still  small  voice  doth  o'er  me  thrill, 

And  to  each  heart  throb  leaps  ; 
It  is  the  spirit  pulse  which  beats, 

Forever  deep  and  true  ; 
The  atom  whicl  its  Author  meets, 

As  sunlight  greets  the  dew  ! 


OVER  THE  RIVER. 

Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me — 

Loved  ones  who've  crossed  to  the  further  side  ; 

The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  lost  by  the  dashing  tide. 

There's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes,  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue: 

He  crossed  in  the  twilight,  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  light  hid  him  from  mortal  view, 

We  saw  not  the  angels  that  met  him  there, 

The  gate  of  the  city  we  could  not  see;  — 

Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me  ! 

Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another,  the  household  pet; 

Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale — 

Darling  Minnie  !  I  see  her  yet  ! 

She  crossed  on  her  bossom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark; 

We  watched  it  glide  from  the  silver  sand, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark, 

We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  further  side, 

Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be  ; 

Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 

My  childhood  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale  ; 

We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  ca'ch  a  glimpse  of  the  snowy  sail, 

And  lo  !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  hearts, 

They  cross  the  stream,  and  are  gone  for  aye  . 

We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart, 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day, 

We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 

May  sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea, 

Yet  somewhere,  I  know  on  the  unseen  shore, 

They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me  ! 

And  I  sit  and  think  when  the  sunset's  gold 
Is  flushing  river,  and  hill,  and  shore, 
I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold, 
And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar. 
I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail; 
I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand  ; 
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I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale, 
To  the  better  shores  of  the  spirit  land. 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 
And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 
The  angel  of  Death  shall  carry  me. 


AGE  OF  TREES. 

The  longevity  of  trees  is  an  interesting  study. 
While  some  trees  live  only  a  few  years,  rapidly 
attaining  their  growth  and  rapidly  decaying, 
like  the  peach-tree  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have 
a  longevity  exceeding  the  age  of  man,  and  some 
species  outlive  many  generations.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  age  of  trees  is  correctly  indicat- 
ed by  the  number  of  wood-circles  or  rings  found 
in  the  trunk — each  ring  being  the  growth  of  a 
single  year.  We  here  subjoin  several  remark- 
able examples  ascertained  by  the  above  rule,  or 
by  tradition  and  history,  quoted  from  De  (Jan- 
dolle  : 

An  Elm  lived  to  the  age  of   335  years. 

Cypress  (Eastern)   350  " 

Larch,    576  " 

Chestnut,  about   600  " 

Orange,   630  «' 

Olive,    700  " 

Platanus  Orientalis,   720  " 

Cedar,   800  " 

Many  tropical  trees,  seen  by  Humboldt,...  1,000  " 

Lime,  1,076,  1,147  " 

Oak,  810,  1,080,  1,500  " 

Yew,  1,214,  1,458,  2,588,  2,820  " 

Taxodium,  upwards  of   4,000  " 

Adansonia. ol  Senegal  &  Cape  Verdlslands,  5,000  " 

The  Yew-trees  of  Britain  are  of  wonderful  longevity, 
The  following  list  is  quoted  from  Prol.  Balfour. 
A  Yew  at  fountain's  Abbey,  Ripon,  lived  1,200  years. 
Yews,  in  the  church-yard  of  Crowhurst,  Surry,  1,450 

Yew  at  Fontingal,  Perthshire,  2,500  to  2,600  " 

Yew  at  Bradbouin  churchyard,  Kent,  3,000  " 

Yew  at  Hedson,  Bucks,  27  feet  in  diameter,  3,200  " 

A  Banyan-tree  (Ficus  Indica),  ytft  growing 
upon  an  island  in  the  Nerbudda  River,  India,  is 
believed  to  be  identical  with  that  which  is  men- 
tioned in  history  by  Nearchus,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  as  being  capable  of  shel- 
tering 10,000  men  at  once.  Portions  of  it  have 
been  carried  away  by  floods,  but  enough  remains 
to  overshadow  7,000  men.  Its  principal  trunk 
is  more  than  200  feet  in  girth,  and  its  branches 
are  supported  by  350  other  trunks  which  equal 
that  of  our  largest  oaks,  while  the  smaller  trunks 
are  some  3,000  more. 

The  White  Pine  (Pinus  strobus)  of  the  Ame- 
rican forest,  with  a  diameter  of  6  or  7  feet,  at- 
tains the  height  of  180  to  200  feet.  In  the 
early  settlement  of  Dartmouth  College,  a  pine 
stood  upon  the  College  plain  which  measured  210 
feet  in  height.  In  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  Red 
Maple  (Acer  rubrum)  and  the  Sycamore  (Pla- 
tanus occidentalis)  attain  to  great  dimensions. 
A  specimen  of  the  former,  in  Indiana,  measured 
16  feet  in  diameter;  of  the  latter,  23  feet 


of  the  world  is  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  called  the 
Californian  Pine,  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and 
Mariposa.  One,  which  had  fallen,  measured  31 
feet  in  diameter  and  363  feet  in  length.  Among 
those  yet  standing  are  some  of  still  greater  di- 
mension, as  beautiful  in  form  as  they  are  sub- 
lime in  height,  the  growth  (as  estimated  by  the 
annual  wood-circles)  of  more  than  3,000  years  ! 


SQUIRMING. 

Did  you  never,  in  walking  in  the  fields,  come 
across  a  flat  stone  which  had  lain,  nobody  knows 
how  long,  just  where  you  found  it,  with  the  grass 
forming  a  little  hedge,  as  it  were,  all  round  it, 
close  to  its  edges — and  have  you  not,  in  obedience 
to  a  kind  of  feeling  that  told  you  it  had  been 
lying  there  long  enough,  insinuated  your  stick, 
or  your  foot,  or  your  fingers  under  its  edge  and 
turned  it  over  as  a  housewife  turns  a  cake,  when 
she  says  to  herself,  "  It's  done  brown  enough  by 
this  time  V    What  an  odd  revelation,  and  what 
an  unforeseen  and  unpleasant  surprise  to  a  small 
community,  the  very  existence  of  which  you  had 
not  suspected,  until  the  sudden  dismay  and 
scattering  among  its  members  produced  by  your 
turning  the  old  stone  over  ?    Blades  of  grass 
flattened  down,  colorless,  matted  together  as  if 
they  had  been  bleached  and  ironed ;  hideous 
crawling  creatures,  some  of  them  coleopterous  or 
horny-shelled — turtle-bugs    one  wants'  to  call 
them  ;  some  of  them  softer,  but  cunningly  spread 
out  and  compressed  like  Lepine  watches;  (Nature 
never  loses  a  crack  or  a  crevice,  mind  you,  or  a 
joint  in  a  tavern  bedstead,  but  she  always  has 
one  of  her  flat-pattern  live  timekeepers  to  slide 
into  it;)  black,  glossy  crickets,  with  their  long 
filaments  sticking  out  like  the  whips  of  four- 
horse  stage-coaches ;  motionless,  slug-like  crea- 
tures, larvse,  perhaps,  more  horrible  in  their 
pulpy  stillness  than  even  in  the  infernal  wriggle 
of  maturity  !    But  no  sooner  is  the  stone  turned 
and  the  wholesome  light  of  day  let  upon  this 
compressed  and  blinded  community  of  creeping 
things  than  all  of  them  enjoy  the  luxury  of  legs 
— and  some  of  them  have  a  good  many — rush 
round  wildly,  butting  each  other  and  everything 
in  their  way,  and  end  in  a  general  stampede  for 
underground  retreats  from  the  region  poisoned 
by  sunshine.    Next  year  you  will  find  the  grass 
growing  tall  and  green  where  the  stone  lay ;  the 
ground-bird  builds  her  nest  where  the  beetle  had 
his  hole ;  the  dandelion  and  the  buttercup  are 
growing  there,  and  the  broad  fans  of  insect- 
angels  open  and  shut  over  their  golden  disks,  as 
the  rhythmic  waves  of  blissful  consciousness  pul- 
sate through  their  glorified  being. 

The  young  fellow  whom  they  call  John  saw  fit 
to  say,  in  his  very  familiar  way — at  which  I  do 
I  not  choose  to  take  offence,  but  which  I  some- 
I  times  think  it  necessary  to  repress- — that  I  wa^ 


But  all  things  considered,  the  monarch-tree  coming  it  rather  strong  on  the  butterflies. 
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No,  1  replied  ;  there  is  meaning  in  each  of 
those  images — the  butterfly  as  well  as  the  others. 
The  stone  is  aucient  error.  The  grass  is  human 
nature  borne  down  and  bleached  of  all  its  color 
by  it.  The  shapes  that  are  found  beneath  are 
the  crafty  beings  that  thrive  in  darkness,  and 
the  weaker  organisms  kept  helpless  by  it.  He 
who  turns  the  stone  over  is  whosoever  puts  the 
staff  of  truth  to  the  old  lying  incubus,  no  matter 
whether  he  do  it  with  a  serious  face  or  a  laugh- 
ing one.  The  next  year  stands  for  the  coming 
time.  Then  shall  the  nature  which  has  lain 
blanched  and  broken  rise  in  its  full  stature  aud 
native  hues  in  the  sunshine.  Then  shall  God's 
minstrels  build  their  nests  in  the  hearts  of  a  new- 
born humanity.  Then  shall  beauty — Divinity 
taking  outlines  and  color — light  upon  the  souls 
of  men  as  the  butterfly,  image  of  the  beatified 
spirit  rising  from  the  dust,  soars  from  the  shell 
that  held  a  poor  grub,  which  would  never  have 
found  wings  had  not  the  stone  been  lifted. 

You  never  need  think  that  you  can  turn  over 
any  old  falsehood  without  a  terrible  squirming 
and  scattering  of  the  horrid  little  population 
that  dwells  under  it. 


FEEDING  THE  HUNGRY. 

The  hard  winter  of  1857-8  will  be  long  re- 
membered as  a  season  when  hunger  griped  many 
a  man  who  had  hitherto  always  been  able  to  live 
in  comparative  aflluence,  and  when  want  pressed 
sharply  upon  a  class  of  citizens  which  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  exempt  from  suffering, 
and  even  independent  in  circumstances.  It  will 
be  remembered  as  a  time  when  many  unostenta- 
tious deeds  of  charity  were  done  for  Charity's 
sweet  sake,  without  blazon  to  the  world,  and 
without  the  hope  or  chance  of  return.  If  the 
truth  could  be  come  at,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  pockets  of  many  a  suit  of  broadcloth,  daily 
seen  in  the  streets,  are  penniless,  and  the  owner 
thereof  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head  at  nights, 
aud  has  no  accurate  data  from  which  to  predict 
dinner  for  himself  or  those  dependent  on  him. 
The  number  of  unemployed  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
and  men  of  similar  callings,  now  in  this  city,  is 
izrcater  than  ever  before.  These  men  wear  fine 
clothes  because  the  nature  of  their  business  has 
required  it,  and  bec-iuse  they  have  no  other,  and 
they  exemplify  the  fact  that  the  raggedest  man 
is  not  necessarily  the  most  needy.  Men  like 
these  are  very  loth  to  beg,  and  any  arrangement 
by  which,  if  they  must  be  the  recipients  of  cha 
rity,  thpy  can  be  spared  unnecessary  humiliation 
is  a  truly  generous  one.  An  eating-house  where 
people  could  eat  their  fill  and  then  depart,  with- 
out price,  and  without  going  through  an  ordeal 
of  impertinent  questions,  would,  in  addition  to 
the  common  classes  of  beggars  who  naturally 
crowd  to  such  a  place,  give  relief  to  hundreds 
who  would  long  suffer  the  bitter  pangs  of  hunger 


before  they  could  find  courage  to  speak  their 
wants.  And  such  a  house  has  been  established 
in  our  city,  and  has  been  in  operation  for  three 
months,  and  the  fame  thereof  has  not  got 
abroad. 

Proceeding  down  Ludlow  street,  when  oppo- 
site No.  47,  between  Hester  and  Grand  streets, 
the  eye  of  the  traveler  is  caught  by  a  large  ban- 
ner suspended  across  the  street,  on  which  is 
painted  the  mysterious  words  . 

"  J.  W.  Farmer's  Free  Dining  Saloon. 
Plenty  to  Eat  and  Nothino  to  Pay." 

Entering  the  house,  the  curious  stranger  finds 
himself  in  a  neat  oak-grained  room,  which  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  used  as  a  store  ;  the 
windows  are  curtained  with  white  muslin,  and 
everything  has  the  look  of  neatness  and  careful 
attention.  The  most  noticeable  article  of  furni- 
ture is  a  long  table  running  lengthways  of  the 
room,  and  covered  with  a  brown  cloth.  There 
are  a  number  of  barrels  of  flour  along  the  wall, 
and  a  stove,  with  a  spacious  oven,  does  the  dou- 
ble duty  of  heating  the  room  comfortably  and 
baking  thirty-five  large  loaves  of  home  made 
bread  every  day,  beside  assisting  in  a  great  deal 
of  miscellaneous  cooking.  There  are  no  chairs, 
benches  or  other  seats  provided,  so  that  those 
who  dine  at  the  long  dining-table  must  stand. 

This  is  the  "  Free  Dining  Saloon."  The 
proprietor  is  Mr.  John  Washington  Farmer,  an 
American,  by  occupation  a  plumber,  whose 
place  of  business  is  at  No.  248  Broome  steeet. 
The  history  of  his  present  charitable  operation 
is  as  follows : 

Last  November,  after  the  banks  had  smashed, 
manufactories  suspended,  and  the  "  panic  "  be- 
gan to  tell  severely  on  the  poorer  classes,  Mr. 
Farmer,  moved  to  pity  by  the  distress  of  the 
needy  in  his  vicinity,  the  Tenth  Ward,  conceived 
the  plan  of  opening  a  room  where  hungry  men 
could  be  fed  without  charge.  He  began  the 
experiment  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  open- 
ing a  room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  premises  No. 
47  Ludlow  street,  where  he  gave  a  free  dinner 
every  day  to  a  small  number  of  persons,  gene- 
rally 35  to  40.  This  was  continued  for  nearly 
two  months,  when  he  determined  to  enlarge  his 
operations.  Accordingly,  the  large  room  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  building  was  made  ready,  con- 
veniences for  cooking  were  prepared,  and  on 
Monday,  the  11th  of  January,  the  place  was 
thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to  come.  And 
come  they  did,  in  throngs,  for  Rumor  was  not 
likely  to  be  tardy-footed  when  she  had  to  tell  of 
free  dinners;  and  the  "  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy"  once  trumpeted  throughout  the  city,  the 
new  eating-house  was  besieged. 

Officers  are  now  regularly  detailed  from  the 
Tenth  Ward  Station-House  to  be  present  at  the 
doors  and  restrain  any  unruly  demonstrations, 
though  the  crowd  is  generally  very  quiet,  and 
there  is  little  need  of  official  interference. 
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Thirty-four  persons  can  stand  at  the  said  long 
table,  and  eat  without  interfering  with  each 
others'  convenience.  The  officers  admit  from 
the  throng  outside  about  seventy  at  one  time, 
half  of  whom  take  their  places  at  the  table, 
while  the  rest  range  themselves  along  the  wall 
and  maintain  perfect  order  until  the  first  instal- 
ment have  filled  themselves,  when  they  step 
into  the  vacant  places.  By  this  plan  no  time  is 
lost  in  coming  in  or  going  out  of  the  room,  and 
all  confusion  is  avoided,  everything  being  "  done 
decently  and  in  order." 

The  place  is  open  and  food  dispensed  from  6 
A.  M.  to  11  P.  M. )  but  the  great  rush  is  at  the 
the  regular  dinner  hours  from  12  M.  to  2  P.  M., 
and  it  is  only  at  that  time  that  the  presence  of 
the  officers  is  absolutely  required,  though  there 
are  generally  two  or  more  in  attendance  all  the 
time. 

No  questions  are  asked  any  applicant  for  re- 
lief;  the  touching  statement,  "  I  am  hungry,"  ■ 
is  the  password  that  opens  the  door  to  all,  no 
matter  what  the  nation  or  color ;  the  only  quali- 
fication being  that  the  person  shall  be  sober. 
Many  have  applied  for  help  when  drunk,  or 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  these  are  in- 
variably refused  until  they  get  sober,  the  fair 
supposition  being  that  so  long  as  a  man  can  get 
money  to  buy  rum  he  is  in  no  danger  of 
starving. 

The  number  of  "  regulars  "  who  present  them- 
selves every  day  is  about  600  ;  these  are  reliable 
customers,  and  may  be  depended  on.  Beside 
these  there  are  from  200  to  400  daily  who  are 
sent  hither  for  temporary  relief,  or  who  only 
come  here  for  an  occasional  dinner  when  their 
endeavors  to  procure  one  elsewhere  have  failed. 
There  are  40  entire  families  who  have  been  for 
many  weeks  wholly  or  partially  supported  at 
this  house,  the  men  being  unable  to  obtain  em- 
ployment or  to  effectually  help  themselves. 

No  food  is  given  away  to  be  carried  off;  pro- 
fessional beggars,  unaware  of  this  regulation, 
frequently  present  themselves  with  their  large 
baskets,  which  are  sometimes  nearly  filled  with 
food  they  have  obtained  in  other  quarters;  they 
are  sent  away,  of  course,  with  no  additions  to 
their  stores.  The  number  of  hungry  people  is 
greater  here  on  week  days  than  on  Sunday, 
many  of  them  being  unaware  that  the  place  is 
open  on  that  day.  Last  Saturday  1,093  per- 
sons were  fed ;  on  Sunday  about  625,  and  yes- 
terday, at  3  p.  M.j  860  had  called,  eaten  their 
fill,  and  gone  their  ways.  There  are  about  60 
women  who  come  regularly,  between  300  and 
400  children,  and  about  500  men.  The  women 
are  placed  at  the  table  first,  and  when  they  have 
satisfied  their  appetites,  the  men  step  up,  and 
they  in  turn  give  way  to  the  children,  who, 
though  they  come  last,  are  always  bountiful- 
ly helped,  the  supplies  of  food  never  giving 
out. 


Many  colored  people  come  to  partake  of  the 
gratuitous  bounty,  and  they  are  treated  with 
the  same  consideration,  receive  the  same  rations, 
and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fair- 
skinned  unfortunates ;  some  come  from  the  far 
side  of  the  city,  even  from  Church  and  West 
streets,  but  all  are  welcomed  and  fed  unques- 
tioned. Of  course,  there  is  a  chance  that  im- 
postors will  receive  aid,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  guard  against  these  ;  Mr.  Farmer  has, 
however,  issued  10,000  tickets  in  the  following 
form  : 


:  JOHN  W.  FARMER'S 

•  ,1  R  E  E    DINING    SALOON,  ' 

I  No.  47  Ludlow  street.  '■ 

•  Come  and  eat,  ye  poor  and  hungry,  without  money  j 

•  and  without  price.  • 

These  he  gives  to  the  Inspectors  of  Police, 
the  Officers  of  the  Poor,  his  own  private  friends, 
and  other  fit  persons,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  deserving.  On  the  back  of  each  one  of 
these  is  written  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom 
it  was  given  to  the  applicant  for  relief. 

The  food  that  is  provided  is  of  a  substantial 
and  excellent  quality.  Beef  soup,  boiled  beef, 
boiled  hams,  mackerel,  Dutch  herrings,  potatoes, 
turnips,  onions  and  bread  are  the  staple  articles. 
Occasionally,  in  special  cases,  coffee  is  provided, 
and  there  is  ample  provision  of  mustard  to  eat 
with  the  cold  ham.  The  bread  is  home-made, 
and  is  baked  on  the  premises  in  huge  loaves,  35 
of  which  are  exterminated  every  day.  Fish  is 
sometimes  given,  but  the  majority  of  the  custo- 
mers prefer  the  soup,  and  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  substantial  hams  and  potatoes.  The 
quantity  of  soup  used  daily  is  135  gallons  ;  it  is 
made  of  excellent  beef,  which  is  purchased  by 
the  quarter,  and  the  whole  made  into  soup, 
which,  beside  the  customary  vegetables,  is  thick- 
ened with  beans  and  rice,  and  is  as  palatable  an 
article  as  can  be  procured  at  any  of  the  eating- 
houses.  The  vegetables  used  are  of  the  best  in 
market,  and  there  is  no  stint  as  to  quantity. 

Old  rummies,  in  their  sober  hours,  are  proba- 
bly the  thirstiest  mortals  alive,  and  they  punish 
the  soup  to  a  fearful  extent,  preferring  it  to 
meat,  bread,  or  vegetables.  Five  large  hams  are 
consumed  every  day.  The  culinary  department 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Henry  Mulhall,  who  is  employed  all  his  time, 
and  the  cooking  is  as  excellent  and  the  appoint- 
ments as  fastidiously  neat  as  the  best  of  us  could 
desire.  The  table  is  made  ready  at  night  after 
the  last  callers  have  departed,  and  it  is  laid  as 
neatly  and  with  as  good  taste  as  many  a  far 
more  pretentious  one. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  extensive  charita- 
ble operation,  the  provisions  given  away  by  Mr. 
Farmer  are  as  follows :  32  barrels  of  flour, 
7  quarters  of  beef,  300  bushels  of  potatoes,  120 
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hams,  10  bushels  of  onions,  -  barrels  of  Dutch 
herrings,  and  a  barrel  of  mackerel,  beside  small 
stores  in  abundance.  Four  women  and  four  men 
beside  Mr.  Farmer  himself,  are  constantly  cm- 
ployed  iu  preparing  vegetables,  cleaning  fish, 
keeping  thiugs  clean,  and  doing  the  hundred 
things  necessary  to  be  done  about  such  an  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Farmer's  generosity  has  already  cost  him 
$4,000,  but  he  refuses  aid  from  any  quarter, 
asserting  that  he  is  able  to  carry  on  his  en- 
terprise  himself,  and  that  he  iuteuds  to  do  so  as 
long  as  "  hard  times  "  last;  and  he  recommends 
those  who  proffer  him  pecuniary  assistance  not 
to  hold  their  hands,  but  to  bestow  their  money 
in  other  quarters  where  it  is  quite  as  much 
needed  and  may  do  as  much  good. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  about  the 
establishment  is  the  consideration  with  which 
applicants  for  food  are  regarded  ;  there  is  none 
of  that  ttneourteous  show  of  gruff  unwillingness 
that  disrobes  charity  of  all  her  grace,  but  the 
unfortunate  persons  are  treated  with  the  most 
unobjectionable  civility  and  kindness. 

Numbers  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  visited 
this  house,  as  many  as  SO  or  40  being  present 
nearly  every  evening.  The  room  is  open  to  visi- 
tors from  4  P.  M.  to  10  — N.  T.  Tribune. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues 
dull,  but  th«  re  is  little  if  any  export  demand.  Mixed 
brands  are  selling  slowly  at  £4  25  per  bariel.  Sales 
to  retailers  and  bakers  at  from  £4  37  to  4  75  for 
choice  and  fancy  lots.  Extra  and  fancy  brands,  at 
from  $5  00  to  5  75.  Rye  Flour  is  held  at  £3  25,  and 
Corn  Meal,  £2  87  per  barrel,  without  sales. 

Grain.— There  is  a  limited  demand  for  Wheat,  and 
not  much  offering.  Sales  of  good  Pennsylvania  red  at 
$1  05  a  $1  10  per  bushel,  and  fair  white  at  from 
$  1  20  to  1  30.  Kye  is  in  demand.  Sales  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  70  c.  Corn  is  firm — sales  of  4000  bushel? 
good  yellow,  in  store,  at  63  a  04  c.  ;  and  afloat  at 
64  a  65  cts.  Oars  are  steady  at  35  a  37c.  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  35-2  cts.  for  Delaware. 

Cloveksekd  meets  a  very  limited  inquiry  at  $4  a 
4  25  per  bushel.  Nothing  doing  in  Timothy  or  Flax- 
seed. 


COFFEE  AND  MILK. 

D.  D.  A.  Caron,  of  Paris,  has  recently  been 
engaged  in  investigating  the  effect  of  breakfast- 
ing on  this  favorite  beverage  j  and,  from  the  re- 
sults, he  thinks  he  is  justified  in  asserting  that 
most  of  the  nervous  and  allied  disorders  which 
affeet  the  dwellers  in  large  cities,  are  traceable 
to  this  source.  He  further  informs  us  that 
when  the  coffee  is  mixed  with  milk  its  nutritious 
properties  are  neutralised,  because  of  its  fermen- 
tation being  retarded.  Coffee  and  milk  in  a 
bottle  were  twenty-seven  days  before  they  began 
to  decompose,  while  milk  and  sugar  were  only 
three  days.  It  is  evident  that  the  astringent 
properties  of  the  coffee,  hinder  the  digestion  of 
the  milk;  and  at  the  same  time  the  cafeine,  or 
active  principle  of  coffee  is  set  free,  and  acts  on 
the  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  the  same  manner 
as  vegetable  alkalies,  producing  most  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  digestive  apparatus.  He 
tried  many  experiments  on  himself  and  friends, 
and  found  that  in  a  few  hours  the  pulse  was 
lowered  from  80  to  68,  from  that  it  went  down 
to  50,  when  he  took  some  food,  and  it  immedi- 
ately rose  to  72.  He  concludes  by  informing 
us  that  many  cases  of  irritation,  nervousness  and 
hysteria  have  been  entirely  cured  by  a  gentle 
course  of  tonics,  and  giving  up  the  use  of  coffee. 

Germ  (i  u  town  Telegraph. 


f  CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  summer  session 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  ol  tbe  session. 

No  extra  charges.   For  further  information,  address 
HENRY  W.  R1DG  Y\  AY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.,  3 — 3m. 


LOM)ON  GKOVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOBj 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  ol  this  Institution  on  the 
3d  ol  5th  mo. —  1  erms,  ^00  lor  five  months.  For  re- 
ferences, and  lui  ther  particulars  enquire  lor  circulars 
of  BENJAMIN  8  WAYNE,  Principal, 

4th  mo.— 3.  London,  P.  O..  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


1 JOARDJNG  SCHOOL — For  the  education  ol  youth 
I  )  ol  both  sexes,  will  be  opened  at  Nonistown,  Pa., 
luth  ol  4th  mo. 

System  ol  teaching  thorough  and  practical. 
Iekms — In  English  Department,  $70  per  session  of 
20  weeks. 

French  and  Latin  Languages,  each  $10  extra  per 
session. 

Address  ALLEN  FLIT  CROFT.. 

3d  mo.  27 — 4t     Nonistown,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


A 


YOUNG  woman  wishes  a  situation  as  Teacher 
in  a  small  school  or  lamily.    Apply  to  Lydia 
GiUinghaui,  Principal  of  Fnends-  Central  School,  No. 
J  51b  Vine  street.  3d  mo.  27 — tl 


ATTENTION   is  invited  to  a  Board  ing  and  Day 
School,  at  Attleboii/,  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, lor  the  yuung  of  either  sex.  Circulars,  describing 
the  mansion  and  premises,  course  ol  studies,  rules,  &c. 
will  be  sent,  on  application  to  either  of  the  subscribers, 
t  he  next  term  begins  on  the  5th  ol  4th  month. 


Be  not  deceived  with  the  first  appearance  of 
things,  but  give  thyself  time  to  be  in  the  right. 
— Penn. 


3d  mo.  16,  3t. 


SlDMEY  AvEUILL, 
ELMLRA  AviiKILL. 


MY  BERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Jj  The  Spiing  teim  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  22d  ol  lid  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. 

Terms,  $00  per  session,  one  hal  f  payable  in  advance 
tbe  other  at  the  end  of  the  term.  For  Circulars  con- 
taining particulars,  ad  ress 

JANE  HILLBORN  &  SISTERS 
By  berry  P.  O.,  23d  Ward,  Philada.,  Penna. 
2d  mo.  6,  Jb58 — 3m. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pra.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penua.  Uanfc. 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
[Continued  from  page  36.] 

By  the  minutes  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meet- 
,  ing,  it  appears  that  on  the  loth  of  the  8th  month, 
I  1788,  Hugh  Judge  attended  with  a  certificate  of 
\  I  removal  from  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  recom- 
i  mending  him  as  a  minister  well  approved,  with 

•  I  Susanna  his  wife  and  their  four  minor  children. 
I  Hugh  had  previously  rented  a  mill  on  the  Bran- 
I  dywin^  creek,  near  which  he  resided  with  his 

family,  and  diligently  attended  Wilmington 
I  meeting.  But  his  health  was  on  the  decline,  so 
4!  that  in  the  6th  month,  1784,  he  informed  the 
-I  Monthly  Meeting  he  had  a  prospect  of  going  to 

•  Nantucket  on  account  of  his  weak  state  of  health, 
;  and  that  if  he  should  recover  and  gain  strength, 
I  he  had  a  prospect  of  visiting  some  meetings 

I  thereaway.  Joseph  Tatnall  proposed  to  accom- 
ij  pany  him,  and  they  were  set  at  liberty  by  their 
I  friends  to  pursue  the  prospect.  Of  this  journey 
f|  he  wrote  the  following  narrative  : 

"  Having  been  in  but  a  poor  state  of  health 
Ij  for  some  months  past,  it  was  thought  best,  with 
I  the  advice  and  consent  of  my  friends,  to  try 
I  what  a  little  relaxation  from  business  would  do 
I  towards  restoring  me  again.    For  this  purpose, 

I  a  voyage  to  Nantucket  was  proposed,  and  Friends 
1!  gave  me  a  certificate  of  concurrence,  in  case  I 

should  feel  my  mind  drawn  to  visit  some  meet- 

II  ings;  though  I  desire  not  to  put  forth  a  hand 
j!  to  so  great  a  work  until  the  full  time  of  ripeness 
I  comes.  My  wife  gave  me  up  cheerfully,  and  we 
I  left  home  the  23d  of  the  6th  month,  1784.  We 
1  went  on  board  the  brig  Manilla,  bound  for 
I  Boston,  and  my  health  soon  began  to  improve; 
I  so  that  instead  of  wanting  a  nurse,  I  had  to  be 
I  nurse  to  the  friend  who  went  as  my  companion. 

On  the  29th,  in  the  evening,  I  landed  on 

•  Nantucket,  leaving  Joseph  on  board  the  brig 
N  till  next  day.  On  landing,  I  met  with  Samuel 
i  Hopkins  and  Phineas  Buckley,  and  we  were 


truly  glad  to  see  each  other.  We  were  very 
kindly  entertained  at  the  house  of  William 
Rotch,  and  on  the  30th,  attended  their  meeting 
to  satisfaction.  We  staid  about  two  weeks  on 
the  island,  and  were  at  a  number  of  meetings; 
then  crossed  over  to  New  Bedford,  and  spent  six 
days  about  that  neighborhood.  Thence  to  New- 
port, on  Rhode  Island,  where  we  made  a  short 
stay  and  attended  two  meetings.  A  stage  boat 
being  ready  to  sail,  bound  for  New  York,  we 
agreed  to  go  on  board,  and  had  a  pleasant  pas- 
sage of  about  thirty-four  hours  sail.  We  landed 
in  New  York  on  Seventh-day,  and  on  Third-day 
morning  following,  took  the  land  stage  from 
Rahway,  and  reached  our  homes  on  fifth-day 
moruing  in  time  for  attending  meeting.  I  was 
five  weeks  from  home,  an  1  travelled  by  land  and 
water  about  one  thousand  miles,  and  my  health 
appeared  much  improved  by  the  journey.  After 
my  return,  we  moved  into  our  own  house  to  live. 
It  was  but  a  small,  yet  convenient  and  good 
habitation  ;~not  grand,  but  plain  and  becoming 
my  station." 

During  the  voyage  to  Nantucket,  Hugh  Judge 
wrote  several  letters,  from  which  the  following  is 
extracted : 

On  hoard  the  Manilla,  6th  mo.  1784. 
Dearly  beloved  brother,  Edward  Hatton, — I 
left  my  family  well,  except  our  youngest  child, 
which  has  been  poorly  for  some  time ;  so  that  I 
have  been  thoughtful  whether  I  shall  ever  see  it 
again.    But  let  that  be  as  it  pleases  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, I  feel  perfectly  easy  in  mind,  fully  be- 
lieving that  if  it  should  please  Him  who  gives 
life  to  take  it  from  us,  it  cannot  go  in.  a  better 
time  than  infancy.    I  am  therefore  at  times 
made  willing  to  resign  all  into  his  holy  hand,  in 
the  renewals  of  whose  love  I  salute  thee,  with 
desires  that  we  may  so  walk  in  true  obedience  to 
him,  as  to  be  counted  worthy  of  his  protection 
and  acceptance  when  this  mortal  must  put  on 
immorality,  and  death  be  swallowed  up  of  life. 
Surely  they  only  are  wise,  who  are  found  watch- 
ing when  their  Lord  cometh,  and  in  faithfulness 
are  discharging  the  duty  of  wise  stewards,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  grace  received.    It  is 
these  that  will  be  entitled  to  the  invitation, 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, — ye  have 
been  faithful  in  a  few  things,  I  will  make  you 
rulers  over  more."  Here  is  encouragement,  dili- 
gently to  observe  his  pointings  and  faithfully  to 
obey  his  commands;  and  not  like  some  of  old 
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who  were  pleading  excuses  when  bidden  to  the 
wedding.  Yet  I  know  it  is  sometimes  hard  get 
ting  over  this  kind  of  fleshly  reasoning;  but 
those  who  give  way  thereto  and  get  into  a  doubt- 
ful or  unbelieving  state,  will  not  grow  in  the 
Truth,  nor  arrive  at  a  full  stature  in  Christ. 

In  the  spiritual  voyage,  there  are  so  many 
shoals  and  bars  and  rocks,  lying  so  far  out  from 
the  *hore  and  so  hidden,  that  it  requires  great 
judgment  and  watchful  care  to  steer  clear  of 
them  all.  Again,  sometimes  by  crowding  too 
much  sail,  there  is  damage  sustained  ;  and  at 
other  times,  by  reefing  sail,  there  is  time  lost. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  doubts  and  fears  and  dan- 
gers surround,  there  is  that  felt  and  known  at 
seasons  which  is  over  all,  even  the  power  of  God, 
that  gives  victory  over  all  changeable  things,  and 
makes  the  weak  strong,  to  the  confounding  of 
the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world,  who  cannot 
understand  the  language  of  that  pure,  holy 
Spirit,  which  speaks  in  the  silence  of  all  carnal 
reasoning.  When  the  true  Shepherd  puts  forth 
his  own  sheep,  he  goes  before  them,  and  his  voice 
is  intelligible  to  the  waiting,  attentive  mind  ; 
but  the  voice  of  a  stranger  they  will  not  fol- 
low. 

I  long  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  that  are 
divested  of  all  selfishness,  both  of  flesh  and 
spirit;  who  are  resigned  to  the  Divine  will  in 
all  things,  and  careful  not  to  go  before,  nor  yet 
to  loiter  behind  the  true  Guide.  The  eyes  of 
these  being  anointed  with  the  true  eye-salve, 
they  discover  the  adversary  in  all  his  approaches 
and  transformations,  and  are  enabled  to  sa}T, 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,  satan,  for  thou  savours 
not  the  things  that  are  of  God." 

Oh  !  how  I  desire  to  see  that  day  more  and 
more  come,  when  righteousness  shall  cover  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  I  sometimes 
think,  had  all  those  who  profess  the  Truth  been 
faithful  to  their  principles,  it  would  have  arisen 
more  conspicuously  than  now  appears.  Alas ! 
too  many  who  might  have  shone  as  sons  of  the 
morning,  through  unfaithfulness  and  disobe- 
dience,.have  fallen  as  on  mount  Gilboa,  where 
there  is  neither  dew  nor  rain,  nor  fields  of  offer- 
ing ! 

On  board  the  Manilla,  Gth  mo.  20th,  1784. 
Dearly  beloved  wife, — Through  the  riches  and 
goodness  of  Him  whose  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works,  I  have  been  favored  since  I  left  home 
with  an  increase  of  health;  and  have  very  often 
remembered  thee  and  the  dear  children.  Both 
by  day  and  by  night,  waking  and  sleeping,  my 
spirit  has  been  with  you,  in  the  bonds  of  natural 
as  well  as  spiritual  affection.  But,  dear  heart, 
thou  knowest  the  Rock  of  refuge, — thou  know- 
est  the  pilgrim's  pillar  to  lean  upon.  Cleave  to 
II im  ;  for  he  will  not  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee  :  he  will  be  a  covert  from  every  storm,  and 
a  shelter  from  the  heat.  Hast  thou  not  known 
a  feeding  upon  the  dainties  of  his  table?  Then 


was  thy  soul  humbled  and  ready  to  say,  Draw 
me,  and  1  will  run  after  thee. 

But  notwithstanding  we  are  sometimes  favor- 
ed, through  the  goodness  of  God,  to  sec  the 
riches  and  fatness  of  the  promised  laud,  yet, 
my  dear,  we  must  not  always  expect  to  draw  as 
from  the  breast,  and  be  dandled  as  on  the  knee. 
In  our  probationary  state,  we  meet  with  suffer- 
ing seasons,  and  times  of  drought,  even  to  the 
calling  in  question  of  the  favors  we  have  enjoy- 
ed. Neither  need  we  marvel  at  these  trials  and 
provings  of  our  love,  and  of  our  steadfastness; 
for  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  purifying  power 
works  for  our  refinement.  Therefore,  look  for- 
ward, and  so  walk  as  we  have  Christ  for  an  ex- 
ample; not  regarding  what  the  accuser  of  the 
brethren  shall  say  in  times  of  weakness  and 
.stripping;  for  then  it  is  he  comes  in  as  a  flood 
as  if  to  draw  us  back,  or  raise  a  spirit  of  mur- 
muring in  us.  Oh  !  howl  long  to  be  more  and 
more  redeemed  from  every  thing  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  eclipse  the  beauty  and  excellency  of 
a  life  devoted  to  a  humble  walkiug  with  Christ! 

My  dear  love  to  all  my  children,  friends  and 
neighbors.    I  remain  thy  affectionate  husband, 

Hugh  Judge. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACT  FROM  M.  GUION. 

When  all  that  separated  from  God  is  taken 
away,  when  every  inordinate  desire  has  under- 
gone the  process  of  excision,  so  as  to  be  reduced 
into  its  place,  and  to  be  put  into  entire  position 
and  agreement  with  the  one  great  and  everlasting 
desire  of  conformity  to  God's  will,  then  begins 
the  new  life  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term. 
The  soul  no  longer  possesses  any  thing  which  it 
calls  its  own,  but  may  rather  be  spoken  of  as  a 
subject,  and,  instead  of  possessing,  may  be  said 
to  be  possessed  by  another.  God  himself  comes 
to  it,  and  dwells  in  it,  as  in  his  holy  temple.  It 
is  not  only  obedient  to  God,  which  is  a  high  state 
of  grace,  even  when  it  costs  considerable  effort 
to  render  obedience ;  but  its  obedience  is  ren- 
dered in  such  a  manner,  so  promptly  and  so 
lovingly,  that  God  may  be  said  to  be  its  life. 
The  soul  has  become  nothing  in  itself,  but  it  has 
gained  all  things  out  of  itself.  Disrobed  of  the 
life  of  nature,  it  is  clothed  with  the  life  of  grace. 
It  has  lost  the  inspiration  and  life  of  the  crea- 
ture, but  it  has  gained  the  life  of  God. 

And  now,  all  that  has  God  in  it  (and  there  is 
nothing  which  has  not  God  in  it  except  sin)  is 
its  delight.  The  sky  expands  with  a  purer 
beauty,  the  flower  opens  with  a  sweeter  fragrance, 
in  the  forest  and  on  the  river's  bank  it  finds  food 
for  contemplation  and  holy  love  ;  it  rejoices  with 
those  who  rejoice,  and  weeps  with  those  who 
weep  ;  it  is  young  and  buoyant  with  the  child  ; 
and  wise  and  reverent  with  the  aged  ;  every  thing 
in  human  life  is  dear  to  it,  it  pities  and  forgives 
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its  enemies  ;  like  Him,  who  is  embodied  in  it, 
it  does  good  to  the  evil  and  unthankful ;  tears 
are  dried  at  its  approach  •  and  smiles  bloom  like 
roses  at  the  presence  of  its  loveliness. 

Those  who  have  never  experienced  the  trans- 
formations of  thoroughly  sanctifying  grace,  know 
but  little  of  the  purity,  the  peace,  and  the  bless- 
edness of  such  a  soul.  It  has  but  little  to  say 
of  itself,  it  has  no  dreams,  no  visions,  no  ecstacies. 
We  mean  to  say,  it  makes  no  account  of  them, 
separate  from  God.  It  lives  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight.  Believing,  it  asks  nothing  more.  Its 
new  life  is  all  natural  to  it  j  a  life  that  lives  and 
acts  of  itself,  without  calculation  and  without 
effort.  It  is  humble,  without  knowing  or  speak- 
ing of  its  humility  •  it  is  divinely  wise,  without 
analyzing  its  wisdom  ;  it  is  full  of  kindness  and 
love  ;  apparently  without  any  consciousness  how 
kind  and  loving  it  is.  It  worships  God,  even 
without  formally  thinking  of  him,  because  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  God  is  within  it.  Its  yea  is  yea, 
and  its  nay  is  nay,  without  suspicion.  It  is  no 
more  full  of  faith,  than  it  is  full  of  holy  simpli- 
city. It  is  like  a  little  child.  It  is  an  infant 
Jesus. 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  DISCIPLINE  RELATING 
TO  ARBITRATIONS. 
No.  2. 

Where  occasions  of  differences  arise  between 
members  about  their  property,  the  discipline  re- 
commends a  method  of  arriving  at  a  settlement 
thereof  by  arbitration,  and  very  precisely  describes 
the  whole  routine  of  proceeding  ;  and  those  of  our 
members  who  refuse  to  comply,  and  persist  in 
such  refusal,  are  to  be  disowned.  The  design 
seems  to  be  to  avoid  for  our  members  the  expen- 
sive intricacies  of  law,  as  well  as  the  delays, 
uncertainties  and  heart-burnings  so  incident  to 
lawsuits. 

But  with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  avoid  the 
law,  it  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  the  Society 
that  there  were  exceptional  cases  that  could  not 
be  constrained  into  its  rules  of  arbitration,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  overseers 
and  Monthly  Meetings  should  exercise  a  nice  and 
just  judgment,  lest  they  proceed  to  enforce  the  rule 
of  arbitration,  that  may  issue  in  disownment,  in 
any  case  that  has  baen  excepted  from  the  rule  by 
the  discipline.  This  nice  judgment  is  the  more 
I  necessary  to  be  exercised,  inasmuch  as  the  ex- 
cepting clause  does  not  limit  its  action  to  the 
cases  which  it  mentions,  but  only  gives  certain 
instances  in  order  to  characterize  the  class  of 
leases  meant  to  be  excepted.  Thus  it  says,  the 
\u  circumstances"  "  wherein"  "this  method  can- 
not be  complied  with,"  are  "  such  as  "  &c,  and 
ithen  gives  examples  of  three  descriptions  of 
(cases.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  cases,  the  cir- 
1  cumstances  of  which  may  vary  from  those  here 
1  described,  which  yet  involve  the  same  principles, 
'  and  that  principle  appears  to  be  marked  by 


"  necessity"  and  "  safety."  Where  these  are 
thought  to  conflict  with  our  "  friendly  way,"  suits 
at  law  are  to  be  permitted,  and  it  is  advised  that 
Monthly  Meetings  do  hold  such  excused.  Now, 
though  the  Monthly  Meeting  is  here  mentioned 
and  the  overseers  are  not  mentioned,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  overseers  are  included,  as  the 
larger  embraces  the  smaller.  The  duty  of 
judging  naturally  devolves  upon  those  whose 
position  requires  them  to  judge 

The  first  in  order  is  the  overseers  ;  the  second 
is  the  committee  that  may  be  appointed;  and  the 
third,  the  Monthly  Meeting  itself.  The  over- 
seers may  not  perceive  that  there  are  circum- 
stances in  a  case  they  are  treating  with,  which 
bring  it  within  the  rule  of  exceptions,  and  so  it 
may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  if  this  committee  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the  excepted  cases,  they 
should  be  held  bound  to  treat  it  as  such,  for  if 
not,  they  would  be  laboring  vainly  to  reclaim  as 
an  offender  one  who  has  committed  no, offence, 
which  is  an  absurdity.  This  view,  that  a  Monthly 
Meeting,  through  its  committees,  may  revise  the 
judgment  of  the  overseers,  is  set  forth  in  the 
last  paragraph  but  one  in  this  article  of  discipline, 
as  by  reference  thereto  being  had  will  fully 
appear. 

The  paragraph  referred  to  supposes  the  possi- 
i  bility  of  claims  being  made  without  show  of 
probable  causes,  or  foundation  for  them,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  overseers  of  their  possessing  any 
validity  ■  where  this  is  the  case,  the  overseers  are 
not  to  require  the  parties  to  arbitrate  the  ques- 
tion. The  claimant,  however,  if  not  satisfied 
with  this  decision  of  the  overseers,  has  a  remedy 
open  to  him  )  he  is  allowed  by  discipline  to  in- 
troduce the  case  to  the  Preparative  Meeting, 
which  is  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire,  &c, 
and  they  may  reverse  or  confirm  the  judgment  of 
the  overseers.  R. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  REVIVAL. 

It  is  becoming  that  Christians  should  regard 
every  evidence  of  religious  progress  with  inter- 
est ;  and  that  they  should  watch  with  godly  con- 
cern every  appearance  of  it,  to  know  of  what 
manner  of  spirit  it  is.  Such  is  the  tendency  of 
men  to  be  led  by  the  power  of  association  that 
it  is  often  a  question  of  doubt  to  the  mina  that 
sincerely  loves  the  Truth,  whether  to  approve  or 
not  of  many  things  that  seem  calculated  to  ad- 
vance it. 

The  writer  has  felt  constrained  to  examine 
whether  there  be  any  sign  of  vital  religion  in 
the  Revival  movement  which  now  engages  so 
much  of  public  attention. 

We  find  that  in  our  own  city  alone  there  are 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  turn  aside 
from  the  active  duties  of  life,  to  spend  an  hour 
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each  day  in  public  worship  in  six  separate  places, 
some  of  them  not  usually  devoted  to  religious 
purposes.  The  fact  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  one, 
and  a  few  thoughts  are  naturally  suggested  by 
it.  1st.  That  men  pause  in  the  midst  of  busy 
life,  to  thiuk  of  their  immortal  nature.  2d. 
That  they  recognise  a  dependence  upon  a  Divine 
spirit,  od.  That  they  meet  together  with  one 
accord,  and  publicly  acknowledge  that  God  should 
be  w< irshipped  as  the  Supreme  lluler.  4th.  That 
they  profess  to  be  solemnized  under  a  sense  of 
their  obligations  to  Him;  and  5th,  That  under 
this  sense  of  obligation,  many  are  led  to  attach 
themselves  to  some  religious  society. 

Now,  what  is  the  value  of  all  this  in  relation 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  concerned  ?  Of 
course  the  fruits  that  are  hereafter  borne,  must 
be  the  true  test  of  its  value.  But  its  present  ef- 
fects, whether  permanent  or  not,  are  important. 
TYhcn  men  pause  by  the  busy  way-side  of  life, 
to  meditate,  and  in  the  silence  of  their  fleshly 
passions  aspire  after  that  which  is  Divine,  they 
obey  the  injunction,  "  Be  still  and  know  that  I 
am  God." 

W  hen  thus  retired,  they  are  enabled  to  realize 
this  knowledge,  and  to  feel  how  great  is  He  and 
how  small  are  they,  and,  under  a  sense  of  their 
dependence,  are  taught  the  lesson,  "  Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing." 

Having  realized  something  of  the  rest  and 
peace  which  is  the  resnJt  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Spirit,  they  turn  to  one  another  in  the  bonds  of 
unity  and  concord  and  say,  "  Oh  !  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  call  upon  his  name,  make  known 
his  doings  among  the  people;  sing  unto  him, 
sing  psalms  unto  him,  talk  ye  of  all  his  wondrous 
works." 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how  many  of  the  15000, 
who  have  been  thus  impressed,  and  who  have 
recorded  their  names  among  Christian  professors, 
are  really  converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways  ; 
neither  is  it  any  matter  what  may  be  their  edu- 
cational bias,  or  with  what  religious  society  they 
may  connect  themselves;  but  surely  we  may  re- 
joice, when  any  people  any  where  are  brought 
even  to  stop  for  a  moment  and  think  upon  God. 
If  this  view  of  the  case  be  correct,  we  have  rea- 
son to  recognize  some  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  spirit  in  the  general  revival,  as  it  is  called. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  what  position 
ought  the  Society  of  Friends  to  assume  in  this 
matter?  Can  they,  consistently  with  what  they 
regard  important  testimonies,  associate  in  this 
movement?  No  doubt  their  answer  will  be  in 
the  negative.  But  have  they  any  authority  for 
condemning?  Is  it  not  a  fearful  responsibility 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  others?  And  yet  there 
is  ground  for  fear,  that  many  well  meaning 
Friends  have  allowed  themselves  not  only  to 
condemn,  but  to  ridicule  the  revival.  The  writer 
has  been  pained  to  hear  it  too  lightly  spoken  of; 
and  he  has  also  heard  Friends,  who  have  visited 


Jaynes'  Hall,  during  one  of  the  daily  prayer 
meetings,  remark  that  they  came  away  without 
seeing  or  feeling  that  any  solemnity  accompanied 
the  exercises. 

Now  it  seems  to  the  writer,  and  the  view  is 
given  in  a  kiud  spirit,  that  one  obvious  reason 
was,  that  the  mind  of  the  visitor  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  benefited,  not  having  attended 
with  that  object,  but  from  curiosity.  He  has 
not  himself  attended  any  of  these  meetings,  and 
he  would  not  be  willing  to  go  to  any  place  where 
God  is  professedly  worshipped  or  even  sought 
after  by  the  returning  wanderer,  without  en- 
deavoring at  least  to  sympathize  with  the  ob- 
ject, and  desiring  to  purtake  of  whatever  good 
he  might  find. 

"Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst/'  &c. 
and  if  we  have  the  appetite  for  spiritual  food  we 
may  be  fed,  even  when  we  sit  down  with  the 
mixed  multitude  to  whom  it  may  be  dispensed. 
But  if  we  are  in  the  spirit  which  thanks  God 
thai  we  are  not  as  other  men,  we  shall  return 
empty  away.  But  shall  we  go  as  judges  ?  Then 
let  us  remember  the  inquiry,  "  Who  art  thou 
that  judgest  ?"  and  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
Who  am  I,  or  what  am  I  better  than  my  neigh- 
bors ? 

The  prayerful  consideration  of  these  thoughts 
may  result  to  some  of  us  in  a  revival  of  a  de- 
sire in  our  own  hearts,  to  be  more  like  Him 
who  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  who  went 
about  doing  good  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike, 
who  ate  with  publicans  and  siuners,  and  who 
gave  himself  to  suffer  for  all.  Charity. 

3  mo.  28th,  1858. 


The  practical  hints  contained  in  a  work  re- 
published, entitled  "Little  Things,"  are  worthy 
of  being  spread  far  and  wide.    The  introduc- 
tion and  first  chapter  are  here  given. — Ed. 
Introduction. 

There  is  in  many  persons  an  undefined  dread 
of  paying  attention  to  little  things,  as  if  they 
thought  that  doing  so  was  the  sign  of  a  little 
mind;  and  that  by  neglecting  trifles,  as  they 
call  them,  they  show  themselves  to  be  superior 
in  intellect.  It  is  far  from  nay  intention  to  jus- 
tify, or  even  excuse,  that  wearisome  attention  to 
minutiae,  that  incessant  fidgetiness  about  trifles, 
from  which  all  must  have  at  some  time  or  other 
suffered ;  but  I  would  wish,  if  I  could,  to  con- 
vince the  reader,  that  all  things  are  not  trifles 
that  are  called  so,  and  that,  as  "  little 
things  "  may  have  great  consequences,  they  are 
well  worth  attending  to. 

For  small  things  as  well  as  great,  the  Chris- 
tian's rule  should  be,  to  "  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God  ;"  and  if  we  are  enabled  from  this  motive 
to  peforni  our  little  duties,  to  bear  our  little 
crosses,  to  strive  against  our  little  sins,  we  surely 
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will  run  no  danger  of  degenerating  either  into 
anxious  carefulness  about  trifles,  or  careless  ne 
gleet  of  them.  In  the  adorning  of  the  person, 
or  the  decoration  of  a  room,  it  is  the  little  finish- 
ing touches  that  give  elegance  and  grace  ;  so, 
in  the  adorning  of  our  profession  as  Christians, 
it  is  the  little  things  that  make  or  mar  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Attention  to  them  is  part 
of  the  duty  commanded,  when  we  are  told,  "  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven/'  A  neglect  of  them  dims 
that  light,  and  may  be  a  stumbliug-block  in  the 
path  of  others. 

Dr.  Chalmer's  expression,  "  the  power  of 
littles,"  has  become  almost  a  proverb,  and  may 
be  applied  to  many  other  subjects  than  contri- 
butions of  money ;  for  who  has  not  felt  how 
much  power  there  is  in  "  little  things,"  to  act 
either  as  constant  sweeteners  of  life,  or  as  per- 
petual sources  of  discomfort  and  annoyance? 

Let  our  attention  to  these  matters  be  thus 
guarded  by  high  motives  against  becoming  tri- 
vial; let  us  sincerely  endeavor  to  seek  the  good 
and  the  happiness  of  others;  let  us  regard  our 
daily  recurring  little  cares  and  duties  as  part  of 
our  appointed  work  set  us  by  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  as  affording 

"  Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  near  to  God." 

And  surely  none  can  say  that  "little  things" 
will  not  be  ennobled  by  this  consecration  of 
them  to  "  Him  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being." 

LITTLE  THINGS. 
LITTLE  DUTIES. 

"Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  ivhatsoever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. — 1  Cor.  x.  31. 

"  Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  thy  law, 
Makes  that  and  th'  action  fine." — Herbert. 

Under  this  head  I  would  wish  to  enforce,  not 
merely  the  doing  of  little  duties,  but  the  doing  ! 
of  these  little  things  as  duties;  for  many  of  ; 
them  are  irksome  and  seem  trifling,  and  there-  J 
fore  require  all  the  more  that  they  be  performed  I 
under  a  sense  of  duty.    It  does  indeed  require  i 
no  small  share  of  energy  to  perform  little  duties 
regularly ;  they  seem  so  small,  that  we  think 
omitting  them  this  once  can  signify  little  ;  it 
3eems  hardly  worth  while  to  summon  up  our 
energy  for  such  a  trifle,  and  so  by  degrees  self- 
indulgence  prevails;  and  when  once  little  duties 
are  neglected,  discomfort  and  discontent  invaria- 
bly follow.    The  acquiring  habita  of  method, 
order,  and  punctuality,  can  scarcely  be  classed 
among  little  duties,  for  these  habits  are  required 
on  every  occasion  of  life,  the  great  and  import- 
ant, as  well  as  the  small  and  insignificant ;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  irksomeness 


and  worry  sometimes  attendant  on  "little  du- 
ties," would  be  lessened  or  removed,  were  they 
performed  punctually  and  methodically,  all 
things  kept  in  their  proper  place,  and  all  things 
done  at  the  proper  time. 

The  first  little  duty  I  would  mention,  is  one 
on  which  so  many  of  the  others  depend,  that  on 
that  account  alone  it  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  a  strong  claim, — I  mean  early  rising  ;  and 
a  difficult  and  most  disagreeable  duty  it  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be.  Who  does  not  know 
how  readily  excuses  are  listened  to  in  the  morn- 
ing on  this  subject  ?  Who  has  not  suffered  from 
want  of  courage  and  resolution  in  this  matter  ? 
Who  has  not  felt  the  intense  pleasure  of  ascer- 
taining that  it  is  really  too  early  to  rise  yet?  I 
doubt  if  any  grown  up  person  likes  early  rising. 
They  may  and  do  like  being  up,  having  the 
bright,  quiet  morning  hours  all  undisturbed  to 
themselves,  and  they  may  feel  this  to  be  well 
worth  the  struggle  of  rising,  but  a  struggle  it  is, 
and  in  most  cases  a  d  aily  one.  But  there  are 
times  when  any  one  can  rise  early  and  without 
much  difficulty, — on  going  a  journey  for  in- 
stance, or  taking  our  place  at  a  sick-bed,  or  even 
while  anxious  to  get  time  to  pursue  some  pleas- 
ant occupation  for  which  we  have  no  leisure 
otherwise.  "Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a 
way,"  is  true  here;  but  how  to  get  the  will  is 
the  difficulty,  I  acknowledge,  and  even  where 
habit  makes  it  easier,  it  seldom,  I  suspect,  makes 
it  pleasant.  We  must  urge  it  on  ourselves  as  a 
duty,  by  every  motive  that  we  feel  influential  :  it 
is  good  for  the  health,  it  redeems  time  more  than 
any  other  plan,  it  is  a  daily  opportunity  of  self- 
denial,  and  it  promotes  cheerfulness  and  good 
humor.  Besides,  is  it  not  an  all-important  rea- 
son for  rising  early,  that  we  thereby  secure  a 
quiet  and  uninterrupted  time  for  prayer  and 
reading  the  Scriptures  ?  For  by  this  means  we 
not  only  benefit  our  souls,  by  seeking  our  daily 
needed  supply  of  grace  and  strength,  but  we  are 
striving  against  those  foes  of  the  soul,  sloth  and 
self-indulgence. 

The  duties  that  generally  devolve  on  ladies 
who  are  their  own  housekeepers,  are  among  the 
little  duties  that  it  may  be  expected  I  should 
refer  to  bere ;  but  as  these  must  vary  in  different 
households,  all  I  can  say  of  them  is  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  their  being  performed  with 
punctuality  and  method,  and  as  early  in  the  day 
as  possible.  There  should  be  a  fixed  hour  for 
these  domestic  duties— all  orders  to  servants 
should  be  given  at  that  time,  and  by  a  little 
foresight  and  method  in  planning,  the  little  wants 
and  cares  of  the  day  may  be  anticipated  and 
provided  for,  and  the  machinery  of  the  house- 
hold set  a- going  in  much  shorter  time  than  those 
can  believe  who  work  without  a  plan,  and  leave 
each  want  to  be  supplied  when  it  occurs.  Method 
and  order  generally  go  together,  and  in  little 
duties  both  are  indispensable;   for  where  the 
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latter  only  prevails,  there  is  often  a  worrying, 
fidgetty  way  of  being  perpetually  engage^  in 
looking  after  servant's  work,  or  putting  the 
room  in  order,  or  interrupting  others  by  doing 
things  at  wrong  times;  but  where  there  is  me- 
thod and  punctuality,  the  plan  for  the  day  is 
laid,  and  all  the  little  duties  got  over  at  their 
own  time.  It  does  require  a  little  energy  to  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  doing  things  at  the  right 
time,  by  resolutely  laying  aside  whatever  we  are 
engaged  in,  and  actively  getting  through  little 
(it  may  be  irksome)  duties  ;  but  if  any  doubt  its 
being  a  duty  to  do  so,  let  them  spend  a  short 
time  in  a  house  where  this  is  not  attended  to, 
and  see  if  the  discomfort  there  produced  is  not 
sufficient  to  show  how  essential  attention  to 
these  little  duties  is.  Punctuality  is  one  of  the 
duties  most  frequently  neglected  by  our  sex — 
by  this  I  mean  miuute  punctuality;  for  whether 
it  be  that  railway  travelling  has  taught  the  ladies 
the  necessity  of  being  in  time  or  not,  I  do  not 
think  that  in  greater  matters,  such  as  going  a 
journey,  we  are  unpunctual.  It  is  in  the  daily 
and  hourly  occasions  that  we  are  apt  to  fail, — 
just  to  be  a  little  too  late  for  meals — not  quite 
ready  when  it  is  time  to  go  out — just  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  behind  our  engagement — and  so  on ; 
and  because  it  is  so  small  a  matter,  we  forget 
that  its  constant  recurrence  makes  it  most  an- 
noying to  others.  One  great  cause  of  this  fault 
is  the  eagerness  to  finish  something  we  are  about, 
or  the  unwillingness  to  lay  aside  some  favorite 
occupation  ;  and  another  is,  a  sauntering  way 
of  act  ting  ready,  au  idle  way  of  putting  off  our 
time,  for  it  is  almost  always  the  idle  who  are 
unpunctual.  Connected  with  this  duty  of  punc- 
tuality, is  the  still  rarer  habit  of  never  procras- 
tin  at  in  g.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  human 
being  who  stands  clear  on  this  point ;  but  I  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  procrastination  as  one  of  our  "  little 
sins;"  so  here  I  shall  merely  urge  as  a  duty, 
the  resolute  striving  against  this  fault  in  little 
things.  Letters  to  answer,  a  small  account  to 
pay,  a  stitch  in  time,  a  trifling  service  to  be 
rendered  to  another, — who  is  not  apt  to  procras- 
tinate in  these  things  ?  No  one  can  be  punc- 
tual, or  attain  to  what  Southey  calls  "the  virtue 
of  rdwibility"  who  does  not  struggle  against 
the  encroachments  of  this  foe.  There  are  so 
man>  little  things  to  do,  that  need  not  be  done 
at  any  particular  time,  that  we  are  very  apt  to 
fall  into  this  fault;  but  if  we  felt  the  duty  of 
being  faithful  to  our  own  resolutions  iu  small 
matters,  we  surely  would  not  make  light  of  our 
frequent  failures,  owing  to  this  vile  habit  of  pro- 
crastination. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  which  was  often  re- 
peated to  me  in  my  youth,  "  Can  do  is  easily 
carried  about  with  you."  And  really  I  think  it 
amounts  to  a  duty  in  woman  to  attend  to  this 
saying,  for  we  hardly  ever  learn  to  do  anything 


that  we  do  not  find  the  advantage  of  at  some 
time  or  other.  Some  persons  are  naturally  more 
neat-handed  and  notable  than  others  ;  but  every 
woman  should  endeavor  to  learn  all  she  can  of 
the  little  arts  that  make  life  comfortable,  and, 
above  all,  of  whatever  can  make  her  useful  in  a 
sick-room.  No  doubt  the  same  qualities  of  me- 
thod, order,  and  good  management,  will  show 
themselves  in  every  department  of  duty;  but 
much  may  be  gained  by  observation,  an  1  a  desire 
to  learn,  from  whatever  source.  There  are  some 
people  who  never  go  from  home  without  bring- 
ing back  some  useful  hint  in  housekeeping,  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  room,  the  order  of  a  table, 
or,  it  may  be,  the  planning  and  planting  of  the 
flower-garden.  These  are  the  persons  who  know 
the  best  way  of  doing  every  thing.  Their  homes 
may  be  known  by  the  air  of  comfort  aud  ele- 
gance they  contrive  to  give  by  attention  to  little 
things,  not  merely  by  tidiness,  but  by  tasteful 
arrangement,  and  a  degree  of  attention  to  deco- 
ration. Some  one  speaks  of  the  little  things 
that  mark  the  whereabouts  of  woman — flowers 
especially  do  so;  and  trifling  as  some  may  think 
it,  I  uphold  it  as  one  of  our  little  duties  to 
make  our  homes  not  only  as  comfortable,  but  as 
pretty  aud  pleasing  as  possible.  There  are  some 
people  who  pay  no  heed. to  niceties  of  this  kind, 
either  esteeming  them  beneath  their  care,  or  x 
not  having  taste  enough  to  feel  the  want. of 
them.  Their  rooms  have  a  blank,  uncomforta- 
ble, uninhabited  look  ;  their  personal  attire  is 
always  unlike  other  people's  ;  they  never  seem 
to  notice  any  improved  way  of  managing  little 
matters,  or  they  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing and  practising  it ;  and  it  is  ten  chances  to 
one,  that  by  beginning  with  despising  decoration 
and  taste,  they  end  by  neglecting  comfort  and 
tidiness. 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  mistaken  as  advocating 
any  dangerous  Popish  doctrine,  if  I  suggest,  as 
one  of  our  little  duties,  what,  may  be  called 
small  self-denials.  There  are  few  duties,  indeed, 
which  do  not  involve  self-denial  in  one  form  or 
another;  but  what  I  meau  now,  is  self-denial 
for  self-denial's  sake,  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  character,  and  of  keeping  under  self-in- 
dulgence, sloth,  and  love  of  our  own  way. 

Many  people  deny  this  to  be  a  duty  at  all, 
and  others  deny  that  there  is  any  self-denial  in- 
volved in  the  little  matters  referred  to;  but  I 
suspect  these  latter  have  ne^er  tried  the  experi- 
ment, and  many  of  the  former  mistake  self-de- 
nial for  penance,  or  a  desire  to  atone  for  sin. 
Of  course,  in  this  light,  I  would  consider  self- 
denial  to  be  as  erroneous  as  it  would  be  ineffica- 
cious ;  but  if  we  are  not  to  deny  ourselves  in 
little  things,  what  mean  the  frequent  exhorta- 
tions of  Sciipture  to  this  effect: — "Take  up 
your  cross  daily  and  follow  me."  u  Keep  under 
the  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection."  "En- 
dure hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. " 
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I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  little 
self-denials  in  comfort,  ease,  or  food,  have  the 
good  effect  of  making  us  less  dependent  on  these 
things,  less  selfish,  and  more  energetic  when  ac- 
tion is  required  ;  while  a  conscientious  watch 
kept  up  on  the  subject  of  personal  expenditure, 
will  convince  most  of  us  how  much  we  stand  in 
need  of  this  duty.  There  is  often  a  restless  de- 
sire to  buy  something  we  think  we  need,  or,  at 
all  events,  that  we  wish  for,  which,  if  habitually 
indulged,  Jeads  to  extravagance,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  specious  forms  of  self-pleasing.  Com- 
pel yourself  to  wait,  to  see  if  yoju  cannot  do 
'without  it,  if  you  really  need  it,  or  whether 
your  eager  desire  is  not  just  a  fancy;  and  you 
will  find  this  exercise  of  self-denial  sometimes 
not  a  small  one,  but  always  a  useful  check  upon 
an  impatient  aud  covetous  spirit.  Another  ex- 
ercise of  self-denial  that  may  be  mentioned,  is, 
not  uttering  a  sharp  retort,  however  witty  or 
well-deserved  it  may  be,  aud  this  helps  us  more 
to  attain  a  mild  and  Christian  spirit,  than  al- 
most any  exercise  of  gentleness  I  know.  This 
last  piece  of  self-denial  leads  to  another,  and, 
alas,  much-neglected  little  duty — I  mean  for- 
bearance. 

How  does  it  come  to  pass,  that  while  we  all 
allow  the  duty  of  forgiveness,  so  few  of  us  think 
as  we  ought  of  the  kindred  duty  of  forbear- 
ance ?    The  command  is  plain,    "  Forbearing 
one  Another,  and  forgiving  one  another:"  and  j 
well  may  forbearing  be  put  first,  for  I  am  sure  \ 
if  there  was  more  forbearance  exercised,  there  j 
would  be  less  forgiveness  required.    Perhaps  ! 
the  expression,  "making  allowances,"  may  more 
clearly  express  what  I  mean.    The  aged,  we  ad-  I 
mit,  are  entitled  to  this  ;  the  young  generally 
obtain 'it  ;  but  among  each  other,  between  sis- j 
ters-in-law,  for  iustance,  how  much  harm  is  done  , 
by  the  want  of  a  little  kindly  forbearance  !  Some 
are  provoked  at  another's  vanity  or  affectation  ; 
some  by  their  caprice  ;  some  are  exasperated  by 
a  dictatorial  manner,  a  way  of  "  laying  down  the 
law  ;"  while  others  cannot  put  up  with  such  a  I 
one's  egotism,  or  thinks  it  right  to  snub  some  | 
one's  self-esteem ;  aud  so  we  go  on  as  if  ihe 
command,  "  Let  every  one  please  his  neighbor,"  j 
were  aUered  to,  Let  every  one  tease  his  neigh-  j 
bor.    0,  let  us  learn  to  make  large  allowances  j 
for  others,  let  us  cultivate  a  forbearing  spirit  in  | 
trifles,  for  it  is  there  we  too  often  fail  most ;  re-  ; 
membering  how  much  we  need  it  ourselves,  and  ! 
looking  in  this,  as  in  every  duty,  to  the  example 
ef  our  Divine  Master,  whose  forbearance  and  j 
patience  with  his  disciples  in  their  waywardness 
and  ignorauce,  is  left  us  as  an  example  that  we 
should  "  follow  His  steps." 

The  duty  of  being  always  in  a  good  humnr  is 
so  important;  that  I  hardly  should  enumerate  it 
amono;  little  things  ;  but  all  else  is  almost  value- 
less  without,  it.  It  is  like  the  soft  balmy  air  and 
bright  sunshiaeof  a  summer's  morn,  which,  when 


we  feel  and  breathe,  we  think  no  other  enjoyment 
can  equal  ;  without  which  the  finest  landscape 
wants  a  charm,  and  with  which,  the  dreariest 
desert  is  bright  and  beautiful.  Great '  duties, 
great  kindnesses  lose  much  of  their  virtue  and 
power  to  benefit  others,  if  not  performed  in  this 
spirit,  and  little  duties  and  little  kindnesses  are 
indeed  nothing  without  the  sunshine  of  cheerful 
good  humor,  to  gild  and  adorn  them.  Akin  to 
this  is  the  duty  of  cultivating  a  cheerful  dispo- 
sition,— a  disposition  to  be  easily  pleased.  There 
are  persons  to  whom  this  seems  natural,  who  are 
always  phased,  and  we  all  feel  how  much  more 
agreeable  it  is  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them, 
than  with  those  who,  either  from  indifference  or 
discontent,  are  seldom  or  never  pleased.  By  this 
duty,  however,  I  mean  rather  more  than  merely 
not  beiug  discontented, — I  mean  the  disposition 
to  show  that  we  are  pleased,  a  good-humored  way 
of  receiving  littb  services,  a  readiness  to  admire 
what  we  see  others  wish  us  to  like,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  "  do  unto  others  as  we  wish  they  should 
do  unto  us," — the  reverse  in  short,  of  a  captious., 
fault-finding  spirit. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  a  careful  attention  to 
some  of  these  little  duties  may  lead  to  an  irksome 
particularity,  a  teasing  habit  of  for  ever  putting 
to  rights,  and  to  a  neglect  of  more  important 
concerns.  This  will  never  be  the  case,  however, 
if  we  remember  to  perform  little  duties  with  a 
large  spirit,  and  consider  first  the  comfort  of 
others.  If  done  as  duties,  they  must  also  be 
done  without  fuss  or  parade,  and  above  all,  let  us 
remember  that  while  we  thus,  as  it  were,  "  tithe 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,"  we  must  beware  of 
neglecting  u  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law." 
The  warning  against  doing  this,  is,  however,  fol- 
lowed by  the  words, — "  These  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  EUTHANASY. 

An  undevout  soul  is  like  a  tree  in  rich  earth, 
but  with  perished  roots.  Such  a  tree  may  have 
the  sun  to  warm  it,  and  the  dews  to  moisten  its 
bark,  and  the  breezes  to  blow  through  its 
branches,  and  so  it  may  maintain  a  show  of  life, 
but  only  a  show.  And  the  soul  of  a  man  may 
receive  into  itself,  through  his  eyes,  all  the  objects 
of  the  world,  and  through  his  ears,  the  knowledge 
of  all  that  has  ever  happened,  and  his  mind  be- 
come, at  the  best,  not  much  better  than  a  dic- 
tionary of  words,  and  a  growing  catalogue  of 
things ;  because,  for  knowledge  to  become  wisdom, 
and  for  the  soul  to  grow,  the  soul  must  be  rooted 
in  God ;  and  it  is  through  prayer  that  there  comes 
to  us  that  which  is  the  strength  of  our  strength, 
and  the  virtue  of  our  virtue,  the  Holy  Spirit." 
A  Maliommedan  saying. 

"  Praying  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  is  the 
liffht  of  the  heart." 
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u  Blessed  are  they  who  see,  and  yet  believe  not  ! 
Yea,  blest  are  they  who  look  on  graves,  and  still 
Believe  none  dead  ;  who  see  proul  tyrants  ruling, 
And  yet  believe  not  in  the  strength  of  evil  ; 
Blessed  are  they  who  see  the  wandering  poor, 
And  yet  believe  not  that  their  God  forsakes  them  ; 
Who  see  the  blind  worm  creeping,  yet  believe  not 
That  even  that  is  left  without  a  path." 

Leopold  Schefer. 


V  K  I  K  N  D  S'  1  N  T  K  L  L 1  G  E  N  C  K  il 


PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  10,  1858. 


The  remarks  on  the  Revival  are  from  one  who 
is  a  member  of  another  religious  society,  and  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  all. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
will  be  held  on  Fourth-day  evening  next,  the  14th 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  4lh  mo.  lOlh,  1858. 


Dikd,  at  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  on 
the  29th  of  3rd  month  last,  of  pneumonia,  Joseph 
Gilpin,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  Of  consumption,  at  the  residence  of  her  mother, 

in  F><  nsalem,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  on  the  mornin<r  of 
the  27th  of  3d  mo.,  1858,  Jane  Wildman  in  the  37th 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Byberry  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Wildman. 

In  the  sickness  and  death  of  this  dear  friend,  we 
have  witnessed  the  patience  and  resignation,  which 
are  the  result  of  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  a  faith  in  that  Almighty  power  which  is  able 
to  cheer  us  up  through  all  the  trials  of  this  life,  and 
prepare  us  to  enter  into  never-ending  bliss  and 
happiness.  Her  last  words  were,  "  I  know  that  I  am 
going  ;  be  still. " 

 ,  In   Harrison   township,   Gloucester  county, 

N.  Jersey,  on  the  lGth  of  3d  month,  in  the  30th  year 
of  her  mie,  Hannah,  wife  of  George  Horner,  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  which  she  bore  with  true  Chris- 
tian patience  and  resignation.  Although  she  suffered 
much  for  nearly  nine  months,  she  was  seldom  heard  to 
utter  a  murmur.  But  a  few  months  ago  the  prospect 
for  health  and  happiness  seemed  bright  be/ore  her, 
yet  through  the  assistance  of  her  Heavenly  Father, 
she  was  made  willing  to  give  all  up.  Being  sensible 
her  time  here  was  near  its  close,  she  was  strengthened 
to  express  much  counsel  to  those  around  her.  A  short 
time  before  her  death,  though  suffering  much  from 
oppression,  she  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  each  one 
around  her  bedside  separately,  saying,  u  Now  I  have 
said  all  I  have  to  say,  and  done  all  I  have  to  do,  I  am 
going  to  heaven  :  oh,  what  a  beautiful  place."  Sweet 
peace  seemed  to  cover  her  as  a  mantle,  giving  evidence 
to  those  around  her  that  all  was  well.  This  portion 
of  Scripture  arose — "  Blessed  are  those  who  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth,  yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow 
them."  H. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  father  at  King.  Canada 

West,  Stephen  Watson,  son  of  Thomas  N.  and 
Clarissa  Watson,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  age.  His 
disease  was  of  the  heart,  producing  a  general  consump- 
tion ;  for  a  number  of  weeks  he  could  not  lie  down, 
but  was  generaly  supported  by  the  affectionate  arms 
of  his  parents,  and  other  sympathizing  friends.  From 
the  earliest  part  of  his  sickness  he  had  thoughts  of 
death;  though  much  humbled  in  mind,  he  thought  him- 


self lighter  than  a  feather  in  creation.  He  saw  some- 
thino;  sweet  before  him,  and  seemed  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  future  joys,  saying  81  a  few  more  steps  and  the 
gates  will  be  open  to  receive  me."  He  had  several 
sinking  spells,  one  about  a  week  before  his  close, 

Nwhen  be  called  for  all  the  family,  embracing  each,  and 
took  an  affectionate  farewell.  Seeing  some  weeping, 
he  told  ihem  he  was  happy.  He  desired  to  be  much 
alone  from  company  ;  conversation  about  immaterial 
things  seemed  to  annoy  him.  At  one  time,  looking  at 
bis  grandfather,  be  said  be  was  begging  for  him,  and 
frequent  were  the  intercessions  that  he  might  be  pre- 
served in  faith  and  patience,  having  r.o  hopes  of  his 

'  recovery  ;  and  on  the  afternoon  previous  to  his  release, 
two  of  his  school-mates  coming  in  to  see  him,  he 
called  each  by  name,  bid  them  farewell,  and  said  he 
was  going  to  a  better  world.  Towards  evening,  his 
pains  increasing,  he  called  on  his  giandfather  to  pray, 
"  pray  for  us  all,  if  thou  canst,"  and  once  more  re- 
questing him  to  pray,  adding  il  e  same  words,  <•  if  thou 
canst,"  thus  evidencing  that  his  tender  mind  was 
aware  that  we  cannot  pray  in  our  will  and  time.  After 
a  pause  of  solemn  silence,  his  grandfather  took  a  chair 
by  him,  saying  he  had  often  prayed  for  him,  and  then 
recurred  to  his  earlier  childhood,  how  they  had  walked 
up  and  down  the  lane  together,  and'how,  above  all,  he 
had  taught  him  this  important  truth,  that  '«  good  boys 
would  go  to  the  good  place. "  Yes,"  he  said,  I 
remember  it,  I  have  often  remembered  it."  It  was 
then  said  to  him  he  might  have  missed  his  way  at  times, 
but  these  were  forgiven  him,  and  he  was  now7  about  to 
realize  the  going  to  that  "good  place"'  in  mercy  pre- 
pared for  him.  He  then  requested  that  his  grandfather 
would  kiss  him,  which  being  acceded  to  by  kissing 
him  twice  on  the  cheek,  he  turned  his  lips  towards 
him  and  requested  another  kiss — the  lasting  farewell. 
He  continued  in  much  conflict  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  night,  till  about  three  in  the  morning  of  the  17th 
of  3rd  month  ;  the  spirit  then  left  its  earthly  tene- 
ment and  went  to  God  who  gave  it.       J.  Watson 


From  the  British  Friend. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  JOB 
SCOTT. 

To  A  Friend. — Feeling  in  the  aboundings  of 
ray  Heavenly  Father's  love,  a  renewed  and  earn- 
est engagement  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  that 
part  in  thee  which  must  endure  beyond  the 
grave,  I  am  inclined  to  acquaint  thee  with  the 
travail  of  my  soul,  and  breathings  of  my  spirit 
to  the  eternal  Fountain  of  all  good,  on  thy 
account.  For,  indeed,  the  consideration  of  thy 
state  hath,  at  times,  drawn  tears  from  my  eyes, 
whilst  the  desire  of  ray  heart  hath  been,  that  thou 
mightest  come  to  know,  in  this  the  day  of  thy 
visitation,  the  things  that  belong  to  thy  peace, 
before  they  may  be  hid  from  thine  eyes.  Oh  ! 
that  thou  knew  how  to  prize  the  unspeakable 
favor  vouchsafed  thee  in  this  tender  visitation, 
and  would  improve  it  to  the  glory  of  Him  who 
hath  called  thee,  and  to  the  salvation  of  thy  own 
soul. 

Hut,  alas  !  while  I  have  been  contemplating 
the  merciful  kindness  of  a  long-suffering  God, 
and  those  ravishing  delights  which  nothing  but 
disobedience  deprives  thee  of,  t  have  had  to  view 
the  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  yea, 
and  the  alluremeuts  with  which  the  adversary  of 
all  good  disturbs  and  confuses  the  minds  of  such 
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as  are  desirous  of  travelling  out  of  his  territories, 
and  of  being  redeemed  from  under  his  dominion. 
When  I  have  thought  on  these  things,  a  fear 
hath  possessed  my  mind  lest,  for  want  of  a  tho- 
rough resignation,  the  enemy  should  prove  too 
hard  for  thee.  But  when  I  have  considered  the 
unlimited  power  of  Him  who  inhabits  eternity, 
and  dwells  in  the  light,  and  who  is  able  to  re- 
move mountains,  and  divide  the  seas,  I  have  had 
a  secret  hope  that,  by  his  unremitted  strivings, 
he  would  prevail  with  thee  to  forsake  all  and  fol- 
low Him  j  to  come  out  and  be  separate  from,  and 
not  touch  the  unclean  thing;  that  so  He  might 
receive  thee. 

Oh  !  how  I  have  lamented  and  mourned  to  see 
the  unhappy  condition  of  many  of  the  visited  of 
our  God,  who,  notwithstanding  the  holy  call,  are 
not  willing  to  desist  from  partaking  of  the  un- 
clean thing  with  the  children  of  a  dissipated  age. 
Be  not  offended  at  the  sorrows  I  have  felt  on 
account  of  the  captivity  of  those  whose  happiness 
I  greatly  desire  ;  but  bow  down  thine  ear  and 
hear,  and  obey  the  voice  of  Him  who  comes  not 
to  bring  peace  on  the  earthly  mind,  but  a  sword. 
Submit  thy  neck  to  His  yoke,  and  thy  shoulders 
to  His  cross.  Suffer  the  operation  of  His  refining 
fire,  and  purifying  soap.  Dwell  under  the  disci- 
pline of  His  holy  rod,  and  learn  to  give  up  thy 
whole  heart  to  Him,  and  to  esteem  His  reproach 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  having 
respect  unto  the  recompense  of  reward;  remem-  | 
boring,  that  if  thou  lovest  anything  more  than 
Christ,  thou  art  not  worthy  of  Him,  according  to 
His  own  doctrine.  Therefore,  consult  not  with 
flesh  and  blood,  neither  stand  gazing  at  the  hard-  j 
ness  of  the  way  j  but  cast  thy  care  upon  Him 
who  hath  called  thee,  and  give  up  to  His  call.  I 
He  will  enable  thee  to  answer  the  requirings 
thereof,  and  to  run  the  way  of  His  command- 
ments  with  delight.  But  if  thou  lookest  at  this, 
that,  and  the  other  difficulty,  and  goest  to  rea- 
soning against  the  conviction  of  the  Spirit  of  I 
Truth  in  thy  own  mind,  thou  wilt  thereby  drown 
its  voice,  and  run  thyself  into  confusion  and, 
perhaps,  lose  all  sense  of  Truth. 

Oh  !  arise,  arise  !  and  trim  thy  lamp,  and  pro-  ! 
vide  therein  the  oil  of  the  kingdom,  by  standing  ! 
open  to  receive  from  Him  who  is  ready  to  com- 
municate,  but  in  His  own  way,  the  way  of  His 
cross.    Hast  thou  not  stood  dallying  long  enough 
to  know  that  that  will  never  do  the  work  ?  If 
so,  I  beseech  thee  now,  at  length,  be  engaged  to 
work  out  thy  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ; 
for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  thee,  and  would, 
didst  thou  but  cleave  close  to  His  workings, 
work  both  the  will  and  the  deed,  but  not  without 
thy  consent,  for  thou  must  be  a  co-worker  with  j 
Him,  if  ever  thou  knowest  a  resting  in  and  with 
Him.    0  !  I  entreat  thee,  do  not  overlook  the 
way  and  means,  yea,  the  only  way  and  means  j 
which  he  ever  hath  offered,  or  ever  will  offer 
thee  ;  which  are  "  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  | 


the  way  of  life."  If  thou  couldst  live  and  em- 
ploy a  thousand  years  in  search  of  another  way, 
thou  might  search  in  vain.  And  at  last,  if  ever 
thou  know  salvation,  thou  must  know  it  by  the 
same  stumbling  stone  and  rock  of  offence,  through 
which  (but  for  want  of  belief  therein,  and  obe- 
dience thereto,)  thou  and  thousands  more  might, 
in  a  short  time,  come  to  witness  peace  to  flow 
as  a  river.  This  is  He  who  hath  been  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  righteous  in  all  ages.  And, 
blessed  be  His  name,  He  is  so  to  a  remnant  in 
this  age ;  and  0  !  that  the  number  may  be  in- 
creased of  those  that  take  sanctuary  in  Him. 
"  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  the 
righteous  runneth  into  it  and  is  safe." 

And  now,  my  beloved  friend,  let  me  prevail 
upon  thee  to  attend  to  this  most  important  con- 
cern, and  give  not  sleep  to  thy  eyes,  nor  slumber 
to  thy  eyelids,  until  thou  hast  prepared  a  habi- 
tation for  the  God  of  Jacob  to  dwell  in,  and  art 
united  to  Him  in  a  covenant  of  everlasting  right- 
eousness and  peace.  Which  happy  state  I  ardently 
desire  thou  mayest  attain  to,  and  thus  rejoice 
upon  the  banks  of  deliverance,  with  those  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  rejoice,  even  those  who  have 
come  through  great  tribulation.  O  !  that  I  could 
paint  in  thy  view  that  unspeakable  consolation 
which  I  so  much  desire  thou  mayest  partake  of; 
but  language  cannot  describe  it,  therefore  I  re- 
commend thee  to  the  protection  of  that  all-pow- 
erful arm,  which  as  thou  relies  thereon,  will  be 
underneath  and  sustain  thee  ;  and  which  I  hope 
thou  wilt  not  distrust,  flee  from,  or  forsake  ;  but 
seek  after  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with, 
and  continue  thou  seeking  until  thou  findest  it ; 
that  so  thou  mayest  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
mansions  of  glory,  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  Him 
who  is  now  patiently  waiting  to  be  gracious  unto 
thee.    I  am,  thy  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Job  Scott. 


The  Scientific  American  tells  how  to  cut  glass 
with  a  piece  of  iron.  Draw  with  a  pencil  on 
paper  any  pattern  to  which  you  would  have  the 
glass  conform  ;  place  the  pattern  under  the  glass, 
holding  them  both  together  with  the  left  hand 
(for  the  glass  must  not  rest  on  any  plain  surface,) 
then  take  a  common  spike  or  some  similar  piece 
of  iron,  heat  the  point  to  a  redness,  and  apply 
to  the  edge  of  the  glass  ;  draw  the  iron  forward, 
and  the  edge  of  the  glass  will  immediately  crack  ; 
continue  moving  the  iron  slowly  over  the  glass, 
tracing  the  pattern,  and  the  chink  in  the  glass 
will  follow  at  a  distance  of  about  a  half  an  inch, 
in  every  direction,  according  to  the  motion  of  the 
iron.  It  may  sometimes  be  found  requisite, 
however,  especially  in  turning  corners,  to  apply 
a  wet  finger  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass. 
Tumblers  and  other  glasses  may  be  cut  and 
divided  very  fancifully  by  similar  means.  #  The 
iron  must  be  reheated  as  often  as  the  crevice  in 
the  glass  ceases  to  flow. 
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THE  B LACK  WASP  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

In  the  warm  Bummer  days,  during  our  resi- 
dence at  Port  Sorell,  aud  more  particularly  in  the 
evenings,  we  had  often  noticed  a  large  kind  of 
black  fly  darting  in  and  out  of  the  house  with  a 
loud,  sharp,  whizzing  noise,  and,  on  more  atten- 
tive observation,  we  found  a  most  tragic  addition 
made  to  our  list  of  antipodean  contrarieties — 
nothing  less  than  the  discovery  of  a  savage  and 
sanguinary  war  carried  on  by  flics  against  spiders, 
and  pursued  with  such  vigor  that  one  would  be- 
lieve the  Tasmanian  flies  were  bent  on  avenging 
tyrannies  and  grievances  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
spiders  by  the  whole  winged  insect  family  all  the 
world  over.  We  had  observed  the  forcible  and 
noisy  abduction  of  many  an  unlucky  web-spinner, 
before  I  could  satisfactorily  make  out  what  be- 
came of  them,  as  the  frequent  seizures  made 
apparently  by  the  same  fly  forbade  the  conclusion 
that  thoy  were  forthwith  devoured  ;  but,  by  diut 
of  sundry  watchings  and  pursuits  of  the  flies, 
and  by  ekeing  out  and  piecing  together  my  small 
scraps  of  information  and  discovery,  I  at  length 
acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
practices  of  my  busy  black  neighbors.  In  size 
and  shape  they  exactly  resemble  a  large  English 
wasp,  but  are  wholly  black,  and  possess  formid- 
able stings,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  They 
build  very  remarkable  nests  or  cells  of  earth, 
finely  tempered  and  very  neatly  formed  in  layers 
of  tiny  mud-pats,  like  a  swallow's  nest.  Many 
of  these  were  placed  in  a  small  wooden  outhouse, 
between  the  upright  studs  and  the  weather 
boarding  of  the  wall  ;  several  were  formed  on  a 
shelf  in  the  porch,  where  some  small  pieces  of 
wood,  lying  heaped  together,  offered  convenient 
nooks  ;  and  one  wasp,  resolving  to  have  a  more 
costly  lodgment  than  his  friends,  took  possession 
of  a  meerschaum  pipe-bowl  which  lay  on  the 
same  shelf,  and  very  snugly  laid  out  his  house 
in  its  interior.  All  the  nests  I  have  examined 
are  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  the  whole 
fabric  being  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  and 
rather  less  than  an  inch  broad  ;  the  external 
shape  of  the  mansion,  whether  square,  triangu- 
lar, or  pentagonal,  depending  a  good  deal  on  the 
site  chosen.  Wheu  completed,  no  aperture  is 
left ;  but  on  being  opened,  three  or  four  cells  are 
usually  found,  two  or  three  containing  each  a 
soft,  white  erystalis  in  a  cocoon  of  white  web; 
and  the  largest  apartment  of  the  mansion  is  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  a  larder,  and  is  always 
found  full  of  spiders,  of  all  varieties  of  size, 
color  and  kinds,  all  closely  and  neatly  packed 
together,  with  their  legs  trussed  up,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  smallest  possible  space.  The  strangest 
part  of  the  affair  is  that  the  spiders  are  not  dead, 
but  remain  perfectly  soft  and  flexible  in  every 
part  ;  and  on  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air, 
and  stirred,  a  feeble  movement  is  evident  in 
them,  as  though  they  were  paralyzed  or  stupified 
in  some  manner,  so  as  to  be  unresisting  victims 


and  good  fresh  meat  at  the  same  time.  The 
store-house  is  thus  well  supplied,  doubtless  for 
the  benefit  of  the  chrysalis  tenantry,  on  their 
awakening  to  the  knowledge  of  life  and  appetite. 
I  have  rarely  been  more  interested  by  any  new 
insect  than  by  these  black  wasps,  ungentle  and 
ferocious  though  they  be  ;  for  there  is  a  daring, 
dashing  energy  and  brisk  industry  about  their 
ways  and  doiugs  that  is  very  amusing  and  per- 
fectly original.  If  you  chance  to  be  near  his 
chosen  place  of  abode,  you  may  see  him  dart  past 
with  a  piece  of  mud  or  a  victim,  and  a  shrill, 
sharp  whizzing  is  continued  for  some  seconds  or 
a  minute,  during  the  operation  of  packing  away 
his  load — when  forth  he  darts  again,  straight  and 
swift  as  an  arrow,  and  the  next  moment  very 
probably  invades  the  peaceful  retreat  of  some 
cobwebbed  recluse,  who,  until  now,  safe  from 
brooms  and  housemaids,  has  meshed  aud  devoured 
his  flies  in  comfort,  but  is  at  length  seized,  trussed 
and  packed  up  half  alive  by  the  dark  avenger. — 
Nine  Years  in  Australia. 


A  FABLE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

There  was  once  a  king  who  had  a  very  beau- 
tiful garden,  and  grounds  arranged  with  taste 
to  please  the  eye,  and  afford  refreshing  shade, 
retired  walks,  commanding  views;  and  besides, 
all  the  delightful  points  that  could  be  produced, 
there  was  one  superb  old  oak,  so  high  and  grand, 
that  it  could  be  seen  for  miles  around.  There 
were  roses  and  lilacs,  and  flowering  shrubs  of 
every  kind;  in  short  nothing  was  wanting  to 
make  it  a  perfect  spot. 

One  day  the  king's  head  gardener  came  in 
and  exclaimed,  "0,  king,  pray  come  out  and 
see  what  is  the  matter  with  your  garden ;  every- 
thing is  wilting,  and  drooping,  and  dying." 
While  he  spoke,  the  other  gardeners  came  rush- 
ing up,  and  all  had  the  same  sad  thing  to  tell. 
So  the  king  went  out,  and  there,  to  be  sure,  he 
found  it  all  as  they  had  said. 

He  went  first  to  his  grand  old  oak  tree,  his 
pride  and  admiration,  and  said,  u  Why,  oak, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you,  that  you  are 
withering  and  dying?" 

"  O,"  said  the  oak,  "  I  don't  think  I  am  of 
any  use,  I  am  so  large  and  cumbersome  ;  I  have 
no  flowers  or  fruit,  and  I  take  up  so  much  room; 
besides  my  branches  spread  so  wide  and  thick 
that  it  is  all  dark  and  shady  under  them,  and  no 
flowers  or  fruit  can  grow  there.  Now  if  1  were 
a  rose  bush  it  would  be  worth  while,  for  I 
should  have  sweet  flowers ;  or  if  I  were  a  peach 
or  pear  tree,  or  even  like  the  grape  vine,  I  could 
give  you  fruit." 

Then  the  king  went  to  his  favorite  rose  bush 
and  said,  "  Well,  rose  bush,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?  why  are  you  drooping?" 

"  Why,'1  said  the  rose  bush,  "  I  am  of  no  use; 
I  have  no  fruit,  I  have  nothing  but  some  flowers. 
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If  I  were  an  oak,  like  that  grand  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  I  should  be  of  some  use; 
for  then  I  should  be  seen  for  miles  around,  and 
should  do  honor  to  your  garden;  but  as  it  is  I 
might  just  as  well  die." 

The  king  next  came  to  the  grape  vine,  no 
longer  clinging  to  the  trellis  and  the  trees,  but 
trailing  sadly  on  the  ground.  He  stopped  and 
said,  u  Grape  vine,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
why  are  you  lying  so  dolefully  on  the  ground?" 

u  Ah,"  said  the  vine,  "you  see  what  a  poor 
weak  creature  I  am;  I  can't  even  hold  up  my 
own  weight,  but  must  cling  to  a  tree  or  a  post, 
and  what  good  can  I  do  ?  I  neither  give  shade 
like  the  oak,  nor  bear  flowers  like  the  shrubs. 
I  can't  even  so  much  as  make  a  border  for  a 
walk,  like  the  box.  I  must  always  depend  on 
something  else,  and  surely  I  am  of  no  use." 

So  on  went  the  king,  quite  in  despair,  to  see 
all  his  place  going  to  destruction;  but  he  sud- 
denly spied  a  little  heart's  ease,  low  down  by 
the  ground,  with  its  face  turned  up  to  him,  look- 
ing as  bright  and  shining  as  possible.  He  stopped 
and  said,  "  You  dear  little  heart's  ease,  what 
makes  you  look  so  bright  and  blooming,  when 
every  thing  around  you  is  wilting  away  ?" 

"Why,"  said  the  heart's  ease,  "I  thought 
you  wanted  me  here ;  if  you  had  wanted  an  oak, 
you  would  have  planted  an  acorn  ;  if  you  had 
wanted  roses,  you  would  have  set  out  a  rose 
bush ;  and  if  you  had  wanted  grapes  you  would 
have  put  in  a  grape  vine.  But  I  knew  that 
what  you  wanted  of  me  was,  to  be  a  heart's 
ease;  so  I  thought  I  would  try  and  be  the  very 
best  little  heart's  ease  that  ever  I  could." 


PHENOMENA  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

One  of  the  most  inconceivable  things  in  the 
nature  of  the  brain  is,  that  the  organ  of  sensation 
should  itself  be  insensible.  To  cut  the  brain 
gives  no  pain,  yet  in  the  brain  alone  resides  the 
power  of  feeling  pain  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  If  the  nerve  which  leads  from  it  to  the 
injured  part  be  divided,  it  becomes  instantly  un- 
conscious of  suffering.  It  is  only  by  communi- 
cation with  the  brain  that  any  kind  of  sensation 
is  produced,  yet  the  organ  itself  is  insensible. 
But  there  is  a  circumstance  more  wonderful  still. 
The  brain  itself  may  be  removed,  may  be  cut 
away  down  to  the  corjms  calaram,  without  de- 
stroying life.  The  animal  lives  and  performs  all 
its  functions  which  are  necessary  to  simple  vital- 
ity, but  no  longer  has  a  mind  ;  it  cannot  think 
or  feed ;  it  requires  that  the  food  should  be 
pushed  into  its  stomach  ;  once  there,  it  is 
digested,  and  the  animal  will  even  thrive  and 
grow  fat.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  part  of 
the  brain,  the  convolutions,  is  simply  intended 
for  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
whether  of  the  low  degree  called  instinct,  or  the 
exalted  kind  bestowed  on  man,  the  gift  of  rea- 
son.—  Wagan  on  the  Mind. 


EARTHQUAKES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

It  is  calculated  that  more  than  30,000  per- 
sons, some  reckon  40,000,  have  lost  their  lives 
by  the  recent  earthquakes  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  In  some  towns,  Montemurro  and  Sapo- 
naro  for  example,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
have  perished  ;  in  others,  Brienza  and  Tramut- 
tola,  the  greater  part  of  all  living  beings  were 
destroyed.  In  some  places  the  earth  opened, 
swallowing  every  creature  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
details  of  this  grand  natural  phenomena  are 
altogether  frightful;  we  must  go  back  to  times 
long  past  to  parallel  them.  Exactly  one  thousand 
years  ago,  at  the  end  of  December,  857,  a  simi- 
lar catastrophe  happened  throughout  Europe. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  ravages  of  the  earth- 
quake extended  much  further  North  than  at 
present ;  even  towns  on  the  Rhine,  Mayence 
among  them,  suffered  severely.  This  proves 
that,  after  all,  these  commotions  are  losing  in 
intensity,  extent,  and  frequency  ;  for  whereas  in 
former  times  the  whole  of  Europe  was  frequently 
disturbed  by  them,  and  millions  lost  their  lives, 
they  are  at  present  more  rare,  they  do  not  extend 
beyond  a  single  kingdom,  and  the  losses  may 
be  counted  by  thousands.  In  that  long  interval 
there  have  been  many  other  visitations,  but 
none  perhaps  so  extensively  felt  as  that  of  1755, 
in  which  the  town  of  Catania  was  destroyed,  a 
quay  at  Lisbon  was  submerged,  and  the  com- 
motion was  felt  even  in  this  country,  the  water 
in  Stonehouse  Pool,  near  Plymouth,  with  the 
boats  upon  it,  being  swayed  to  and  fro  like  water 
in  a  basin  that  is  violently  shaken.  On  the 
whole,  however,  observation  of  the  past  appears 
to  prove  a  decline,  if  not  in  the  horrors  of  the 
infliction,  still  in  the  extensiveness  and  in  the 
frequency.  Something  perhaps  may  be  due  to 
the  hyperbole  with  which  ancient  writers  wrote; 
but  about  some  of  the  greatest  facts  which  hap- 
pened in  public,  such  as  the  destruction  of  the 
quay,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt ;  and  if 
we  trust  to  the  experience  of  so  short  a  time  as 
a  thousand  years,  we  might  accept  the  facts  as 
evidence  of  a  standing  supposition  that  our  old 
earth  is  gradually  cooling  down. 

But  there  is  one  great  fact  which  comes  home 
nearer  to  us — the  total  want  of  any  progress  in 
the  treatment  of  these  great  phenomena.  They 
happen  mostly  in  countries  where  there  is  little 
energy,  and  where  invention  is  cramped  by  the 
artificial  bonds  of  bad  government.  In  Naples 
we  have  an  intensity  of  horror  and  an  intensity 
of  inertness.  Travellers  throughout  the  districts 
that  have  suffered  in  Naples  see  towns  destroyed, 
with  the  inhabitants  sitting  upon  the  ruins, 
mourning,  not  acting.  In  Polla  the  cries  of  the 
victims  were  heard  under  the  ruins;  but  no 
assistance  could  be  had.  The  country  people 
fled  in  fear  ;  the  thousands  of  men  in  the  pay  of 
the  Government  were  not  permitted  to  come, 
perhaps  did  not  wish  it ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
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suppose  that  enormous  numbers  have  perished 
through  starvation  or  suffocation,  though  they 
might  have  been  saved  by  the  slightest  exertion. 
It  is  the  custom  to  leave  everything  to  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  affects  to  act, 
but  dues  not.  While  these  events  are  proceed- 
ing the  official  journal  of  Naples  spontaneously 
pays  worship  to  the  King  as  to  a  god  upon  earth, 
towards  whom  his  beloved  people  look — but  look 
in  vain  ;  and  obeys  its  instructions  to  make  as 
light  as  possible  of  the  ruin  and  suffering  en- 
dured. In  fact,  Government  is  trying  to  hush 
up  the  earthquake.  This  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  rule  in  a  country  where  the  sole 
object  is  to  subserve  the  interest  of  the  one  man 
at  the  top,  not  of  the  body  of  the  people;  in  a 
country  where  the  journals  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  clergy,  as  we  see  now  in  the  case  of  a 
journal  at  Bergamo,  whose  editor  has  just  made 
submission. 

In  our  country  we  can  scarcely  enter  into  the 
mental  condition  of  a  people  thus  governed.  If 
there  still  are  restraints  of  prejudice,  or  even  of 
authority  in  some  few  cases,  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  accepting  every  visitation  as  a  stimulus  to  a 
new  inquiry.  At  the  present  moment,  in  spite 
of  the  material  interests  engaged,  we  have  volun- 
teers or  official  investigators  exploring  mischiefs 
arising  from  the  influences,  natural  or  artificial, 
which  are  injuiious  to  life.  Incorporated  bodies 
are  inquiring  into  the  best  mode  of  cleansing 
our  towns.  Science  anticipates  the  suggestions 
of  experience,  and  points  to  danger  from  the  use 
of  paper  tinted  with  arsenical  coloring  matter: 
the  hint  is  responded  to,  and  fresh  evidence  is 
brought  against  the  poison.  The  paper  makers 
defend  their  wares  ;  and  there  is  a  thorough 
discussion,  which  will  end,  no  doubt,  in  the 
acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  accused.  The 
whole  body  of  graziers  is  placed  under  judgment 
for  a  course  of  feeding  which  tends  to  results 
injurious  to  human  health  ;  and  that  is  done  in 
a  country  where  the  meat  is  the  best  in  the 
world  ;  the  graizers  themselves  not  scrupling  to 
assist  and  patrouise  the  inquiry.  The  inquiry 
and  experiments  in  electricity,  conducted  by 
Professor  Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  might  challenge 
suppression  under  a  Neapolitan  Government  for 
the  freedom  and  familiarity  with  which  the 
lecturer  handled  the  element  ascribed  in  ancient 
times  to  Jupiter.  Rut  who  docs  not  feel  that, 
if  the  Royal  Institution  were  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius,  that  the  same  bold  and  searching 
inquiry  would  be  c-mducted  into  the  volcano  and 
earthquake?  Perhaps  the  boldest  of  us  would 
never  think  of  pre  tenting  the  earthquake  ;  but 
we  know  that  we  could  not  study  it  without 
profit;  and  even  if  we  were  not  able  to  counter- 
act its  effect  upon  the  globe,  we  should  hope  at 
least  to  adopt  a  style  of  building  perhaps  more 
light  and  elastic,  and  thus  more  suited  to  the 


neighborhood.  No  man  can  ever  tell  on  the 
threshold  of  inquiry  what  its  results  will  be; 
but  inquiry  itself  is  impossible  in  a  land  where 
the  journals  are  instructed  to  hush  up  an  earth- 
quake, and  are  only  permitted  to  exist  so  long 
as  they  make  their  news  mere  foot-notes  to  the 
sermons  of  the  priesthood. — Spectator. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer 

Review  of  the  }Ycather}  &c.,  for  Third  month. 

1857.  1858. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24  hours  8  days  G  days 
do.  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  day,     .    .    0    "    0  " 

Snow,  *I    11   4  M 

.  Cloudy  without  storms,  3    "    7  " 

j  Ordinary  clear,  13    "  14  " 

Amount  of  rain  during  the  month,  .    1.83  in. 1.08  in. 

Deaths,  (four  current  weeks.) 
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Temperatures. 
|     The  mean  temperature  of  the  Third  month  of 
1  the  present  year  has  been  39.88  degrees — that  of 
last  year  39  degrees,  while  the  average  mean  for 
sixty-nine  years  past  has  been  38.65  degrees. 
The  highest  during  the  entire  period  occurred  in 
!  1842 — 47  degrees,  and  the  lowest  in  1843—30 
!  degrees.  J.  M.  E. 

Philada.,  4th  mo.  10M,  1858. 


Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  minister  while  travelling  through  the  Southern 
Stares,  was  rowed  across  a  river  by  a  pious  old  negro, 

1  who  had  labored  hard  through  early  manhood  and 
middle  age  to  purchase  freedom  for  himself  and  wife, 

'and  he  mourned  that  old  age  and  loss  of  strength  would 
compel  him  to  leave  all  his  children  in  slavery;  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  said,  "  Master  has  all 
my  strength,  and  1  have  these  old  bones." 

His  head  was  white,  and  his  eyes  were  dim, 
And  his  face  was  marked  by  wo  ; 

The  ri<ror  of  youth  had  passed  from  him, 
And  labor  had  bent  him  low. 

He  gave  to  the  oar  his  remnant  of  strength, 

As  the  shallop  Left  the  shore  : 
And  told  his  tale  of  wo  at  length, 

E're  the  stream  was  ferried  o'er. 

"  Master,"  he  said — "  you'r  a  child  of  God, 

His  seal  is  upon  your  face  ; 
Poor  negro  has  felt  his  chast'ning  rod, 

And  gloried  too  in  His  grace. 

The  sun  that  arose  upon  master's  morn, 

Rejoiced  o'er  a  freehorn  babe  : 
But  the  light  that  broke  when  I  was  born, 

Look'd  down  on  a  fettered  slave. 

I  grew  apace  to  my  bitter  lot, 

For  soon  I  felt  my  heavy  chain  ; 
And  often  I  cried,  oh  !  why  will  not 

Earth  take  back  the  child  again  ! 

I  thought  perhaps  if  I  bent  to  toil, 

That  heaven  might  let  me  see 
A  day  in  which  I  could  tread  the  soil, 

And  breathe  the  air  of  the  free. 

I  toiled  at  noon,  I  toiled  at  eve, 
And  I  toiled  in  the  mid-day  sun  : 

I  rested  not  when  they  gave  me  leave, 
And  said  that  my  work  was  done. 
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I  yielded  not  to  the  summer's  heat, 
Nor  turned  from  the  winter's  frost  : 

Nor  sheltered  myself  from  the  storm  that  beat, 
Lest  a  copper  should  be  lost. 

I  paid  for  myself,  I  paid  for  my  wife, 

But  our  sands  are  nearly  run  ; 
And  the  freedom  I  have  bought  at  the  end  of  my  life 

Would  have  come  with  my  setting  sun. 

G.F.  W. 


For  Frends'  Intelligencer. 
GENTLY. 

Gently,  gently  sister, 

Touch  the  beating  strings  of  life, 
Gently,  lest  thy  fingers 

Waken  votes  of  strife. 

Every  word  and  motion 

Wakes  a  note  whose  echoes  thrill, 
Through  the  distant  future, 

Murmuring,  murmuring  still. 

Gently,  kindly,  sister  ; 

Weary,  sinsick  souls  are  round, 
Touch  their  harpstrings  gently  ; 

Wake  their  sioeetest  sound. 

Lightly,  brother,  lightly  ; 

Earth  has  all  enough  of  wo, 
There  is  slumbering  music 

Wheresoe'er  we  go. 

Touch  the  hearts  around  thee 

With  the  gentle  hand  of  peace, 
And  the  jarring  discord 

Of  the  world  shall  cease. 

Every  single  footstep, 

Falls  on  chords  whose  echoes  thrill 
Through  the  unending  future, 

Sounding,  sounding  still.  A. 


THE  TIDES. 

The  tides  of  the  ocean  have  been  a  subject  of 
wonder  and  a  puzzle  to  those  who  have  not  in- 
vestigated their  cause.  Kepler,  the  celebrated 
German  astronomer,  believed  that  the  earth  was 
a  real  living  animal,  that  the  tides  were  due  to 
its  respirations,  and  that  men  and  beasts  were 
like  insects  feeding  on  its  back.  The  tides 
have  also  been  attributed  to  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  running  in  and  out  through  some  great 
hole  at  each  pole  communicating  by  a  subterra- 
nean passage  through  the  earth  and  the  Masl- 
gtrom — now  a  myth — that  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  has  been  suggested  as  an 
opening  into  this  supposed  underground  canal. 
We  would  not  be  very  much  surprised  if  some 
speculative  being  would  yet  discover  that  the 
very  cold  water  found  by  Lieutenant  Berryman, 
was  melted  ice  that  had^come  from  the  Arctic  re- 
gions through  this  inner  passage,  and  had  oozed 
out  near  Burmuda.  If  the  tides  were  due  to  the 
breathings  of  a  great  monster,  of  course,  we 
can  suppose  that  it  just  respired  twice  every 
twenty-tour  hours,  but  this  never  could  account 
for  the  variations  ot  the  tides.  The  hole  through 
the  earth  also  cannot  account  for  these  variations, 
as   this  theory  must  involve  the  necessity  of 


regular  ocean  current  running  round  and  round 
not  ebbing  and  flowing. 

Many  persons  still  seem  to  be  much  perplexed 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  tides.  They  cannot 
understand  why  they  are  higher  atone  time  than 
another,  nor  why  they  rise  to  the  height  of  sixty 
feet  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  •  forty  feet  in  the  ports 
of  Bristol,  England,  and  St.  Malo,  France,  and 
only  rise  to  a  few  feet  in  height  in  New  York 
and  other  places,  while  they  are  scarcely  percep- 
tible in  the  Baltic  and  other  seas.  Descartes  was 
the  first  philosopher  who  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  tides  were  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  but  Newton  was  the  first  who  worked  out 
the  problem,  and  discovered  the  true  cause.  Des- 
cartes believed  that  the  moon  acted  on  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  by  pressure  ;  Newton  demonstrated 
that  it  acted  upon  the  ocean  by  attraction  :  that 
instead  of  pressing  the  waters,  it  rolled  them  up 
directly  under  it,  and  also  at  its  antipodes  at  the 
same  time,  thus  producing  the  two  tides  every 
day.  The  tides  are  caused  by  the  attraction  of 
both  the  moon  and  the  sun.  If  this  earth  had 
no  moon,  the  attraction  of  the  sun  would  pro- 
duce two  tides  every  day,  but  their  ebb  and  flow 
would  take  place  at  the  same  hours  regularly, 
not  varying  as  they  do  now  )  these  tides  would 
also  be  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  moon. 
Although  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon,  and  although  attraction  is  in 
proportion  to  the  mass,  yet  it  is  also  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  As  the  sun,  there- 
fore, is  four  hundred  times  farther  distant  than 
the  moon,  the  attraction  of  the  waters  of  the  sea 
towards  the  sun  is  found  to  be  about  three  times 
less  than  that  of  the  moon ;  the  tides  pro- 
duced by  the  sun  would  therefore  be  three  times 
less  than  those  of  the  moon.  There  are  really 
two  ocean  tides,  the  lunar  and  solar,  but  the 
latter  is  absorbed  by  the  former,  which  is  wholly 
observable  in  respect  to  time,  the  solar  only  as  it 
influences  the  height  of  the  tidal  wave.  That 
caused  by  the  moon  is  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  sun,  and  it  follows  the  moon's  motion 
around  the  earth,  rising  and  falling  every  twelve 
hours,  and  each  succeeding  tide  later  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  than  the  preceding  one, 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  positions  of  the 
moon,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  "  its  risiDg 
and  setting." 

Sometimes  there  are  very  low  and  at  other 
times  very  high  tides — that  is,  their  height  is 
not  uniform.  This  is  caused  by  the  position  of 
the  sun  and  moon  relative  to  the  earth.  Thus, 
at  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  the  sun  and  the- 
moon  being  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens- — 
the  tides  produced  in  the  ocean  are  then  the 
highest,  because  they  are  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  two  tides — lunar  and  solar.  This  should 
also  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  when 
our  satellite  is  opposite  the  sun,  the  attractive 
force  being  equal  and  opposite,  in  producing  the 
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tidal  wave.  This  is  found  to  be  true.  The  tides 
are  greater  at  new  and  full  moon  than  at  the  first 
and  last  quarters,  as  during  the  latter  periods 
the  attraction  of  the  sun,  not  acting  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  moon,  tends  to  lower  the  tides. 

Reasoning  from  these  data,  it  will  naturally  be 
inferred  that  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  equally 
distant  from  the  two  poles  of  the  globe,  such  as 
at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes  in  March  and  Sep- 
tember, the  tides  would  be  greatest.  This  is 
also  found  to  be  the  case,  thus  demonstrating 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
sea  are  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon  upon 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  difference  in  the 
height  of  the  tides  at  various  places  is  due  to  the 
peculiar  formation  of  sea  coasts.  They  are  very 
high  iu  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  because  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  is  piled  in  a  wide-mouthed 
narrow  space,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  will  rise  higher  in  a  narrow 
than  in  a  wide  channel.  Some  have  advanced 
the  popular  belief  against  the  lunar  influence 
causing  tides,  namely,  that  the  Mediterranean  is 
a  tideless  sea.  This  is  not  strictly  true.  The 
ocean  tides,  owing  to  the  narrow  passage  into 
the  Mediterranean  at  Gibraltar,  scarcely  affect 
this  sea,  but  for  all  this  there  are  regular  tides 
observable  at  some  places.  At  Vienna  they  some- 
times rise  to  two  feet,  and  in  the  Faro  of  Messina 
to  twenty  inches. — >Sci.  Amirican. 


TWO  MILLIONS  OF  TONS  OF  SILVER. 

The  ocean  holds  dissolved  two  millions  of  tons 
of  silver.  To  three  French  chemists  the  disco- 
very is  due.  They  took  two  gallons  of  water 
from  the  coast  of  St.  Maly,  a  few  leagues  from 
land,  and  analysed  it  in  two  ways.  A  portion  of 
the  water  they  acted  upon  by  the  usual  test  for 
silver,  and  the  presence  of  the  precious  metal 
was  clearly  ascertained.  The  remainder  of  the 
water  they  evaporated,  and  the  salt  they  obtain- 
ed they  boiled  with  lead.  This  gave  them  a 
button  of  impure  load,  which  they  subjected  to 
what  is  termed  cupellation.  This  grand  word 
denotes  a  very  simple  process.  rihe  button  is 
placed  in  a  little  tiny  saucer  made  of  lime,  and 
is  submitted  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  lead,  but 
not  high  enough  to  affect  the  silver,  should  any 
be  present.  The  lead  soon  begins  to  melt,  and 
as  it  melts  it  is  sucked  up  by  the  little  porous 
saucer,  or  cupel :  it  grows  smaller  and  smaller 
until  no  lead  remains,  and  in  its  place  is  a  little 
brilliant  speck,  far  bright"  than  the  "boiling 
lead.  The  cupel  is  then  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  as  it  cools,  the  red  hot  spark  cools  too,  and 
you  have  a  homoeopathic  globule  of  silver,  very 
much  like  one  of  those  small  pills  that  druggists 
delude  smokers  into  buying  to  take  away  the 
smell  of  the  fragrant  weed.  The  operation  is 
very  simple  aud  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  pro- 
curing silver  from  the  ore.    Analyses  are  being 


made  in  this  way  every  day  at  the  Mint.  When 
the  presence  of  silver  ia  doubtful,  the  work  is 
most  exciting.  An  English  ore  was  so  tested, 
the  other  day,  and  sure  enough,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  anxious  watching,  shone  forth  a 
toight  spark  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  The 
ore  proved  a  rich  one,  and  we  shall  most  likely 
soou  hear  more  about  it. — Leisure  Hour. 


R AMBLINGS  IN  THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

Peaks  of  Otter,  Bedford  co. 

Long  before  sunrise,  the  following  morning, 
our  horse  was  ordered,  and  our  carriage  was 
rattling  through  the  streets  of  the  slumbering 
village  of  Buchanan.  It  was  one  of  those 
damp,  misty,  murky  mornings,  so  common  in 
southern  climates,  particularly  in  the  summer 
months,  and  so  dense  was  the  fog  which  liter- 
ally filled  the  valley  of  the  James,  that  beyond 
a  few  rods  nothing  could  be  seen  sufficiently 
distinct  to  allow  us  to  recognize  either  its  form 
or  its  character. 

For  the  first  half  mile  our  road  lay  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  James,  and  then  turned  ab- 
ruptly to  the  right,  and  entered  a  narrow  deep 
defile,  worn  by  a  mountain  stream.  But  we 
were  soon  above  the  misty  sea  whose  depths  we 
had  just  been  fathoming,  and  looking  down  upon 
it  from  the  jutting  brow  of  a  mountain  spur, 
as  it  stretched  away  across  the  great  valley,  and 
was  finally  lost  in  the  commingling  of  earth  and 
sky  in  the  northwestern  horizon. 

For  seven  miles  our  road  was  one  continual 
ascent,  along  the  side  of  this  ravine,  now  lead- 
ing through  dark  and  almost  impenetrable  for- 
ests of  pine  and  hemlock,  then  through  large 
tracts  covered  with  forest  giants,  once  exulting 
in  their  strength  and  beauty,  but  now  like 
Sampson  shorn  of  both,  and  charred  and  black- 
ened by  some  devastating  conflagration,  now 
climbing  what  from  below  seemed  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  to  reveal  to  our  view  others 
still  higher  and  more  deceptive,  and  then 
threading  around  the  base  of  some  high  impend- 
ing cliff  or  along  the  brink  of  some  fearful 
chasm,  thus  furnishing  a  variety  of  wild  and 
romantic  scenery,  a  continuous  natural  panora- 
ma of  the  most  interesting  character.  But  be- 
fore we  were  half  way  up  the  mountain  the 
misty  shroud  which  enveloped  the  Allcghanies 
had  vanished,  and  its  sides  were  illumined  by 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Another  half  hour 
had  hardly  elapsed  ere  the  misty  lake  which 
filled  the  great  valley  had  been  met  by  the  same 
enemy  and  as  completely  vanquished.  When 
about  half  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  we 
paused  near  a  spring  by  the  roadside  to  enjoy 
a  morning  lunch,  with  which  we  had  taken  the 
prccautiou  to  provide  ourselves.  With  appe- 
tites sharpened  by  two  hours  exercise,  and  with 
copious  draughts  of  nature's  nectar,  direct  from 
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one  of  her  own  crystal  fountains,  to  quench  our 
j  thirst,  it  can  be  easily  imagined  how  that  lunch 
|  was  relished.    A  little  further  on  dame  nature 
!  had  spread  for  us  a  "dessert" — and  a  most  de- 
I  licious  one  it  was  too,  for  it  was  of  Whortle- 
berries.   I  had  seen  them  before,  in  short  we 
were  intimately  acquainted,  and  hence  an  intro- 
duction was   unnecessary  and    superfluous.  I 
had  gathered  them  in  valleys,  on  hill  sides,  and 
mountain  tops,  in  baskets  and  pails.    A  thous- 
and times,  and  in  a  thousand  ways,  had  seen 
j  them  served  up  in  every  style  which  the  most 
j  fastidious   disciple   of  Epicurus  could  desire, 
I  yet  I  never  saw  any  equal  in  size  and  flavor  to 
I  those,  any  which  relished  half  so  well.  And 
I  then  there  were  acres,  I  will  not  say  how  many, 
!  but  verily  if  an  hundred  men  ever  dined  within 
the  famous  Chestnut  upon  Mount  Etna,  at  once, 
which  travellers  assert,  Xerxes,  had  he  lived  in 
!  these  days  might  here  have  found  at  least  one 
"dessert"  for  his  army.    We  here  devoted  a 
I  half  hour  to  the  discussion  of  "future  contin- 
gencies," and  the  result  (4  qts.  of  berries)  was 
I  carefully  laid  away,  as  literary  men  say,  "for  fu- 
ture reference." 

We  had  not  journeyed  far  upon  the  eastern 
I  side,  when  we  observed  through  the  bushes  by 
|  the  roadside,  a  man  performing  some  kind  of  la- 
I  bor,  and  our  curiosity  led  us  to  examine,  and  find 
out  what  he  was  doing.    We  stopped,  and  step- 
|  ped  through  the  bushes,  and  there  saw  a  colored 
I  man  standing  in  an  empty  hogshead,  occasion- 
I  ally  stooping  down  and  evidently  performing 
I  some  kind  of  labor.    Upon  examination,  he  had 
I  an  armful  of  small  bundles  of  tobacco  leaves, 
|  and  was  packing  them  one  by  one  in  the  bottom 
'  of  the  cask.    Near  by  was  a  large  pile  of  these 
]  bundles,  which  was  continually  being  replenish- 
j  ed  by  a  colored  boy  from  a  log  building  some  10 
I  rods  farther  on.    A  few  rods  from  this  hogshead 
was  another  filled  with  tobacco,  which  was  un- 
i  dergoing  the  pressing  operation,  the  "  modus 
I  operaudi"  of  which  was  as  follows :  Inatreeafew 
:  feet  from  the  cask,  one  end  of  a  lever  was  in- 
>  serted  and  made  to  bear  upon  a  large  stone,  ly- 
,  ing  upon  its  head,  and  upon  the  other  end  of 
this  lever  hung  a  large  basket  of  stones,  or  to 
!  speak  philosophically — the  Power.  Soon  a  white 
man  came  up,  and  commenced  handing  bundles 
from  the  heap  upon  the  ground  to  the  man  in 
the  cask.    As  he  appeared  to  be  the  owner  of 
the  establishment,  we  interrogated  him  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  packing,  curing,  &c.    He  in- 
formed us  that  after  it  was  stripped  from  the 
stalk,  it  was  dried  in  open  log  buildings  erected 
for  the  purpose,  tied  up  in  bundles  of  3  or  4 
leaves  each,  and  then  packed  in  hogsheads,  sent 
to    Lynchburg,  (which,  by  the    way,  is  the 
greatest  tobacco  market  in  the  world,)  inspected 
and  sold  at  auction.    The  manufacturers  then 
buy  it,  unpack  it,  assort  it,  scent  it,  and  re- 
pack it  when  it  is  sent  over  the  world  to  be  re- 


tailed by  the  "  plug"  or  "  threepenny  papers." 
Farther  on  we  saw  large  fields  of  tobacco,  and 
dozens  of  small  log  houses  scattered  over  them, 
for  drying  it.  At  half-past  10  our  names  were 
registered  at  the  hotel  nestled  at  the  base  of  the 
Peak — which  for  want  of  a  name  we  will  call 
the  Otter  Peak  Hotel.  After  a  half  hours'  rest, 
and  a  lunch  furnished  by  our  host,  we  were 
ready  for  the  most  tedious  part  of  our  day's 
journey — the  ascent  of  the  Peak.  This  we  were 
obliged  to  do  on  foot,  as  the  path  was  often  so 
circuitous  and  steep  as  to  be  impassable  in  any 
other  way.  Having  been  provided  by  our  host  with 
a  spy-glass,  we  set  out  from  the  hotel.  It  was 
about  11  o'clock.  The  sky  was  cloudless  and 
clear — the  leaves  hung  drooping  and  wilted 
from  the  excessive  heat,  the  sun  had  nearly 
reached  his  meridian  height — and  scarce  a  breath 
of  air  was  stirring  to  allay  the  heat  of  his  scorch- 
ing rays.  The  way  was  so  steep,  and  the  path 
so  rugged,  that  we  were  often  obliged  to  halt  and 
take  breath.  Near  the  base  we  noticed  that  the 
trees  were  uncommonly  large,  particularly  the 
oak  and  chestnut;  but  as  we  advanced  they  con- 
tinually decreased  in  size,  until  near  the  summit 
they  were  all  of  a  dwarfish  growth,  twisted  and 
gnarled  by  the  winds  and  storms  of  that  high  re- 
gion. At  one  point  the  mountain  was  girdled 
round  by  a  zone  of  white  pines,  a  little  higher 
by  another  of  cedar,  then  came  the  region  of 
brakes,  then  of  blackberries,  then  of  laurel ;  and 
so  on  in  succession  came  the  trees  of  colder  cli- 
mates, until  we  came  to  the  rocky  crown  (a  very 
mountain  of  itself,)  which  finished  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Peak.  At  the  base  of  this  we  re- 
freshed ourselves  by  cooling  draughts  from  a 
spring  which  appeared  to  flow  from  a  narrow  fis- 
sure in  its  side.  We  then  climbed  first  upon  one 
then  another  of  these  rocks,  until  we  stood  upon 
the  highest  point  of  the  topmost  one — upon  the 
very  summit  itself.  Before  taking  a  first  view, 
before  realizing  our  immense  height,  we  paused 
to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent. 

It  was  now  quite  noon,  and  there  was  almost 
a  sense  of  pain  at  the  stillness  which  seemed  to 
reign — save  the  twittering  of  an  occasional  swal- 
low, as  it  darted  around  the  summit,  or  the  flap- 
ping of  the  wings  of  innumerable  hawks  and 
buzzards,  as  they  gathered  new  impetus  by  their 
circuits  in  the  air,  far  below  us;  there  was  nought 
to  disturb  the  general  silence.  Upon  looking 
around,  we  were  astonished  at  the  height  we  had 
attained,  and  the  almost  boundless  panorama 
spread  out  before  us. 

We  were  standing  upon  the  wild  platform  of 
one  of  nature's  most  magnificent  observatories 
— isolated,  alone,  apparently  far  above  all  things 
terrestrial,  and  looking  down  upon  one  of  the 
fairest  regions  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Upon 
one  side  lay  Western  Virginia,  with  its  innu- 
merable plantations,  its  winding  streams,  its 
verdant  meadows,  and  its  golden  harvests — a 
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comparatively  level  country,  stretching  away  to 
the  eastern  horison,  and  insensibly  mingling 
with  the  sky,  whilst  upon  the  other  lay  the  great 
valley,  not  inappropriately  termed  by  Jefferson 
the  "garden  of  America,"  and  beyond  it,  long 
ranges  of  mountains,  interspersed  with  large 
cultivated  tracts,  which  were  in  turn  overtopped 
by  successive  ranges,  until  this  pleasing  alter- 
nation was  lost  in  the  haze.  To  the  north  of 
us,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  lay  the 
North  House  Mountains,  and  to  the  south  the 
Blue  Ridge  stretched  away  down  the  valley 
nearly  parallel  to  its  competitor  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Alleghenies.  With  the  spy-glass 
we  could  distinctly  trace  the  streets  and  the 
houses  in  the  city  of  Lynchburg,  and  the  vil- 
lages of  Liberty  and  Fincastle,  30  miles  off  to 
the  eastward.  But  in  viewing  this  fair  land, 
upon  which  nature  has  lavished  in  bountiful  pro- 
fusion all  her  choicest  gifts,  all  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  soil,  climate  and  productions,  all 
that  might  conduce  to  the  happiness  or  well 
being  of  man — we  could  not  repress  the  thought 
that  he  had  planted  there  the  blighting  upas  of 
slavery,  nor  the  wish,  the  ardent  hope,  which, 
with  every  true  freemen,  must  follow  the  thought 
that  one  day  that  tree  might  wither  as  have  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  even  liberty  itself  beneath 
its  shadow. — [Columbus  Republican. 


OCCUPATION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  revealed  in  the  last  census 
of  the  United  States,  that  while  there  are  seven 
hundred  thousand  Jews  in  this  country,  only 
one  person  who  is  a  Jew  is  registered  as  a  farmer. 
So  literally  is  the  decree  of  their  dispersion  ful- 
filled, that  they  are  strangers  to  that  occupation 
which,  above  all  others,  implies  a  resting-place 
and  a  home.  "  For,  lo,  I  will  command  and  I 
will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all  nations. 
The  Jews  are  traders,  not  attached  to  the  soil 
where  they  are  found,  but  ready  on  an  instant 
to  change  their  abode.  In  California  they  follow 
the  universal  rule.  In  all  the  towns  they  are 
found  in  large  numbers.  They  nearly  monopolize 
the  retail  business  of  the  country.  We  have 
never  known  of  a  Jew  who  was  engaged  in 
mining,  although  there  may  be  many  such  so 
occupied. — Pacific. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flottr  awd  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues 
quite  inactive,  with  a  very  light  export  demand. 
Mixed  brands  are  selling  slowly  at  $4  25  per  barrel. 
Sales  to  retailers  and  bakers  at  from  $4  37  to  4  75 
for  choice  and  fancy  lots.  Extra  and  fancy  brands, 
at  from  $4  75  to  5  50.  Rye  Flour  is  held  at  $3  25, 
and  Corn  Meal,  $2  87  per  barrel,  without  sales. 

Grain. — There  is  a  limited  demand  for  Wheat,  and 
not  much  ofT  ring.  Sales  of  good  Pennsylvania  r<  d  at 
$1  06  a  $1  12  per  bushel,  and  fair  white  at  from 
$1  20  to  1  35.  Rye  is  wanted  at  70  cents.  Corn  is 
in  demand.  Sales  of  7500  bushels  good  yellow  ;  in 
store,  at  67  a  70  c.  ;  and  afloat  at  68  a  70  cts.  2000 
bushels  of  white  sold  at  67  c  Oats  are  steady  at  40 
cts.  for  prime  Pennsylsylvania,  and  38  for  Delaware. 


Cloverseed  meets  a  very  limited  inquiry  at  $4  a 
4  25  per  bushel.  Nothing  doing  in  Timothy  or  Flax- 
seed. 


p  RE  EN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  Girls, 
VT  will  open  the  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month, 
\May,)  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  All  the  branches 
comprising  a  thorough  English  education  are  taught, 
drawing  included.  Terms  $55;  for  thoce  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  years  of  age,  $50.  No  extras,  except  the 
French  Language,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle- 
works, each  S5  per  term.  This  school  is  handsomely 
situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  nine 
miles  from  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-west 
from  Wilmington.  Daily  stages  passing  too  and  from 
each  place,  by  which  scholars  are  conveyed  to  the 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Uhionvile  P.  I*.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


pHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 

\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  The  summer  session 

of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.   For  further  information,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.,  3 — 3m. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARBING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
3d  of  5th  mo. — Terms,  $60  for  five  months.  For  re- 
ferences, and  further  particulars  enquire  for  circulars 
of  BENJAMIN  S WAYNE,  Principal, 

4th  mo.— 3.  London,  P.  O..  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL— For  the  education  of  youth 
of  both  sexes,  will  be  opened  at  Noriistown,  Pa., 
19th  of  4th  mo. 

System  of  teaching  thorough  and  practical. 
Terms — In  English  Department,  $70  per  session  of 
20  weeks. 

French  and  Latin  Languages,  each  $10  extra  pi»r 
session. 

Address  ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

3d  mo.  27 — 4t     Norristown,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

A YOUNG  woman  wishes  a  situation  as  Teacher 
in  a  small  school  or  family.  Apply  to  Lydia 
Gillinghani,  Principal  of  Friends'  Central  School,  No. 
J  516  Vine  street.  3d  mo.  27— tf 

ATTENTION   is  invited  to  a  Boarding  and  Day 
School,  at  Attleboro',  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, lor  the  youn^  of  either  sex.  Circul«r»,-ti<  oribing 
the  mansion  and  premises,  course  of  studies,  rules,  &c, 
will  be  sent,  on  application  to  either  of  the  subscribers. 
The  next  term  begins  on  the  5th  of  4th  month. 

Sidney  Averill, 
3d  mo.  16,  3t.  Elmira  Averill. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Spring  term  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  22d  of  '3d  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. 

Terms,  $G0  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Fo.-  Circulars  con- 
taining particulars,  ad  ress 

JANE  HILLBORN  &  SISTERS, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  23d  Ward,  Philada.,  Penna. 
2d  mo.  6,  J85S— 3m. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  I  rs.,  Lodge  St,  North  Bide  Penna.  Bank. 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
[Continued  from  page  50.] 

In  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  in  the  10th 
month,  1784,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Pre- 
parative Meeting,  he  opened  his  prospect  of  a 
visit  to  the  Southern  provinces.  The  minute 
made  on  the  occasion  shows  the  care  and  delibe- 
ration of  Friends,  in  so  weighty  a  concern,  and 
says  "  sympathy  and  concurrence  was  express- 
ed," and  a  committee  "  appointed  to  inquire 
whether  any  thing  is  likely  to  obstruct  his  hav- 
ing a  certificate,  and  prepare  one  accordingly." 
At  the  ensuing  Monthly  Meeting,  a  certificate 
was  produced  by  the  Committee,  and  adopted  j 
it  beiug  as  follows  : 

From  our  Monthly  Meeting  in  Wilmington, 
Newcastle  county  on  Delaware,  held  the  10th  of 
the  11th  month,  1784, 

To  dUr  friends  and  brethren  in  the  Southern 
governments. 

Dear  friends, — Our  beloved  friend,  Hugh 
Judge,  informed  us  that  he  has  had  drawings 
on  his  mind,  at  times,  for  several  years  past,  to 
pay  you  a  religious  visit  in  gospel  love ;  now 
these  may  certify  that  he  is  a  Friend  in  unity 
whom  we  esteem.  His  public  appearances  in 
the  ministry  among  us  are  sound,  lively  and 
edifying; — his  conduct  and  conversation  corres- 
ponding with  our  Christian  profession.  We, 
therefore,  concurring  with  his  concern,  recom- 
mend him  to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  best 
wisdom  and  to  your  Christian  regard,  with  de- 
sires for  his  preservation  in  the  way  of  Truth 
and  righteousness,  and  subscribe  ourselves  your 
affectionate  friends.  Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of 
our  meeting  aforesaid,  by  John  Perry  and 
others. 

On  the  24th  of  the  11th  month,  I  left  home 
in  company  with  James  Marshall,  William  Canby 


and  Samuel  Canby,  and  next  day  attended  Uwch- 
lan  Meeting;  after  which  my  dear  friends  of  Wil- 
mington parted  with  me  in  much  love  and  great 
tenderness,  the  like  I  had  never  before  known, — ■ 
our  souls  and  spirits  being  united  together  in  dear 
love.  Next  day,  my  companion,  Isaac  Jacobs, 
being  ready,  we  went  to  Susquehanna. 

On  Third  day,  the  10th,  we  got  to  Pipe  Creek, 
and  attended  their  meeting  next  day.  On 
Seventh  day,  the  4th  of  12th  month,  we  had  a 
comfortable  time  at  the  Select  Meeting  at  Fair- 
fax. 

On  the  29th  we  had  a  meeting  at  HilPs  Creek, 
and  the  day  following  went  to  Bannister,  where 
there  are  a  few  in  membership  with  Friends. 
In  the  evening  we  had  a  free  conference  with 
them,  in  which  some  profitable  hints  were  drop- 
ped, pointing  out  their  great  departure  from  our 
Christian  profession;  and  next  morning  had  an 
opportunity  with  the  man  in  whose  house  we  had 
lodged,  about  his  black  people,  of  whom  he  had 
eight.  After  considerable  time  spent  with  him, 
he  agreed  to  manumit  seven  of  them,  the  other 
one  he  declared  he  would  not  at  this  time. 

These  meetings  in  Virginia  were  mostly  low 
and  suffering  seasons.  Indeed,  it  is  cause  of 
mourning  and  lamentation  to  behold  the  de- 
parture, in  those  parts  from  our  Christian  pro- 
fession; particularly  on  remembering  the  ac- 
counts of  the  labors  bestowed  by  George  Fox 
and  many  other  eminent  sons  of  the  morning, 
as  well  as  others  of  later  time.  I  was  many 
times  ready  to  cry  out  with  the  prophet,  saying, 
"  The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,  because  none 
come  to  the  solemn  feasts :  all  her  gates  are 
desolate  :  her  priests  sigh  ;  her  virgins  are  afflicted 
and  she  is  in  bitterness." 

1st  mo.  1st,  1785.  We  set  out  before  day, 
and  travelled  fifty  miles  to  Christopher  Hiatt's, 
and  the  next  day  we  attended  Newgarden  meet- 
ing. On  Second  day  we  were  at  Deep  River 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  a  suffering  time 
inwardly  and  outwardly ;  there  being  a  great 
storm  of  snow,  the  people  were  very  cold,  the 
house  open,  and  no  conveniency  of  having  fire. 
Third  day,  we  were  at  Springfield,  and  Fourth 
day,  at  Muddy  Creek  Meeting.  Things  carry 
a  different  appearance  here  to  what  they  did  in 
Virginia.  Here  is  a  large  body  of  Friends, 
many  of  whom  appear  livingly  concerned  for 
the  right  ordering  of  things  amongst  them. 
After  meeting,  we  went  home  with  a  woman 
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Friend,  whoso  husband  was  not  a  member,  but 
very  kind  to  Friends.  We  had  some  friendly 
conversation  with  him  concerning  his  holding  a 
black  man  in  bondage,  and  proposed  to  him  to 
set  him  free,  his  wife  being  very  willing  :  but 
he  discovered  an  unwillingness  to  let  him  go  free, 
and  we  labored  with  him  till  late  bed-time. 
When  we  parted  I  told  him  to  think  deeply  of 
it  till  morning,  when  I  expected  he  would  be 
willing  to  set  him  free.  In  the  morning,  I  de- 
sired Isaac  Jacobs  to  write  a  manumission,  and 
soon  after  it  was  done,  the  man  came  in.  After 
a  pause,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  sign  it, 
which  he  did,  and  had  it  witnessed  by  several 
Friends.  He  then  called  in  his  colored  man, 
and  told  him  what  he  had  done.  So,  sitting  a 
little  while  in  stillness,  we  were  comforted 
together  under  the  sensible  feeling  of  the  own- 
ings  of  Truth. 

On  Sixth  day,  the  7th,  we  had  a  meeting  at 
Deep  Creek,  and  in  the  evening  another  about 
four  miles  off  amongst  some  Baptists.  Next  day 
had  a  meeting  at  one  Freeman's;  a  Methodist. 
Then  attended  meeting  at  Tom's  Creek  on  First 
day  to  pretty  good  satisfaction.  On  Second  day 
we  returned  to  Joel  Sander's  at  Deep  Iiiver,  fifty 
miles;  having  travelled  last  week  upwards  of  j 
one  hundred  miles,  and  been  at  seven  meetings, 
exclusive  of  opportunities  in  families. 

On  our  way  to  Tom's  Creek,  we  had  the 
Yadkin  river  to  cross  twice,  which  was  some- 
what difficult  by  reason  of  the  ice  driving  with 
a  strong  current :  but  we  got  safely  over  through 
the  favor  of  kind  Providence,  who  has  been  kind 
to  us  in  our  passing  along  from  place  to  place. 
Sometimes  we  have  met  with  rough  fare, — often 
lodging  in  open  cabins  where  we  could  count  the  ' 
stars  as  we  lay  in  bed; — the  wind  blowing  in 
upon  us,  so  that  sometimes  (knowing  how  apt  I 
had  been  to  take  cold)  I  have  thought  I  could 
not  escape.  Yet,  to  my  admiration,  I  have  been 
wonderfully  favored  with  health.  But  it  is  all 
owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  who  is  just 
and  equal  in  all  his  ways ;  requiring  no  more 
of  any  of  us  than  he  enables  us  to  perform. 
How  often  have  I  been  humbled  under  a  sense 
of  his  goodness  and  mercy  to  me  a  poor  creature, 
unworthy  of  the  least  of  his  favors  and  manifold 
mercies  !  I  often  wish  that  I  and  all  others 
that  are  concerned  to  travel  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  may  be  kept  in  an  humble  dependance 
upon  Him  who  puts  his  servants  forth  and  goes 
before  them.  Oh  !  what  need  there  is  for  all 
such  to  wait  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  true  Shep- 
herd, even  before  leaving  their  habitations  to 
travel  in  Truth's  service,  in  order  to  know  the 
right  time  to  set  out,  which  is  a  great  thing; 
but  it  is  what  we  all  should  endeavor  to  be  well 
assured  of  before  we  set  out.  And  then,  when 
we  move  from  a  real  sense  of  duty  to  him  and 
that  he  requires  it  of  us,  being  careful  to  wait 
to  feel  him  in  all  our  movements,  he  will  not 


'  fail  to  manifest  himself  in  times  of  close  trial. 

:  For  nothing  else  is  able  to  bear  us  up,  but  his 
invincible  arm  of  saving  help.  When  we  are 
brought  into  suffering  with  the  seed,  it  requires 

,deep  attention  to  the  holy  Shepherd,  with  a 
steady  watch  over  every  thing  that  arises  at 
such  seasons ;  for  there  will  arise  the  likeness 
of  things  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth ;  because 
that  part  in  us  which  cannot  endure  suffering, 
will  try  many  ways  to  get  from  under  it  before 
the  right  time.  And  I  have  sometimes  seen  the 
danger  of  kindling  a  fire  and  walking  by  the 
light  of  our  own  sparks.  Oh  !  that  we  may  be 
preserved  out  of  every  extreme,  and  every 
by-path !" 

In  this  journey  Hugh  Judge  was  absent  from 
his  home  four  months,  and  travelled  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  miles.  Besides  his  re- 
ligious service  in  Virginia,  he  was  extensively 
engaged  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  attended 
one  quarterly  meeting,  and  upwards  of  forty 
meetings  anions  Friends  and  others. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MEMOIR   OF  RICHARD  COOPER. 

On  the  3rd  day  of  the  10th  month,  1820,  our 
esteemed  friend,  Richard  Cooper,  departed  this 
life,  about  the  age  of  one  hundred  yearn.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  greatly  oppressed  Afri- 
cans, a  native  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  and 
by  his  birth  a  slave.  At  the  age  of  12  or  14 
years,  he  was  brought  to  this  country  and  sold. 
Having  frequently  changed  owners,  he  at  length 
became  the  property  of  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  at  the  time  of  the  total  emanci- 
pation by  the  Society  of  its  slaves,  he  was  libe- 
rated from  an  unmerited  and  unjust  bondage. 
At  about  this  time  he  became  convinced  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  religious  principles  of  Friends, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  tender  care  of  his 
mistress  in  directing  his  mind  to  the  principle 
of  divine  grace  aud  truth  in  the  heart.  He 
was  a  frequent  attender  of  Friends'  meetings ; 
and  in  advauced  life  he  requested  to  be  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Society,  and  was  received.  His 
conduct  and  conversation  corresponding  in  good 
degree  with  his  profession,  he  became  generally 
respected  and  beloved.  By  the  people  of  color 
in  his  neighborhood  he  was  consulted  in  most 
matters  of  controversy  in  which  they  were  inter- 
ested, and  his  good  counsel  always  tended  to, 
and  often  effected,  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
differences. 

He  appeared  generally  concerned  to  promote 
friendship  and  brotherly  love  ;  and  in  his  friendly 
visits  he  mostly  had  a  word  of  religious  exhor- 
tation. Having  no  school-learning,  and  being 
desirous  for  the  advancement  in  the  knowledge 
of  best  things,  he  would,  when  opportunity 
offered,  request  the  scriptures  of  truth  and  other 
good  books  to  be  read  for  him,  esteeming  them 
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valuable  in  directing  the  mind  to  that  source 
whence  all  true  wisdom  comes. 

In  his  last  sickness,  he  expressed  a  thankful- 
ness that  Friends  had  received  him  into  mem- 
bership, and  that  he  had  been  so  favored  as  not 
to  have  been  burthensome,  and  hoped  that  his 
conduct  had  brought  no  reproach  on  the  Society. 

It  was  truly  comfortable  to  visit  him  ;  not 
murmuring,  nor  complaining,  he  appeared  thank- 
ful and  resigned,  numbering  the  many  mercies 
and  blessings  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  ;  having  a  word  of  consolation  or  encourage- 
ment to  all.  He  expressed  a  desire  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  particularly  for 
the  rising  generation,  that  they  might  be  willing 
to  take  the  yoke  of  Christ  upon  them,  and  so  be- 
come strengtheners  to  their  elder  brethren,  and 
fitted  to  stand  firm  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  of 
which,  he  said,  they  would  never  have  cause  to 
repent.  Upon  taking  leave  of  those  who  visited 
him,  he  generally  expressed  something  by  way 
of  a  blessing.  His  last  advice  to  his  children 
was,  not  to  fall  out  about  the  little  stuff  he  had  to 
leave  behind  him.  Through  the  gradual  decay 
of  nature  his  long  and  useful  life  was  brought  to 
a  close,  and  a  belief  is  entertained  that  he  has 
entered  into  the  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

To  record  the  Christian  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
that  we  may  imitate  their  example,  is  sanctioned 
by  that  voice  which  spake  from  heaven,  saying, 
"  Write  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth  ;  yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works 
do  follow  them/' 

The  above  was  prepared  by  the  Friends  of 
Little  Creek  Preparative  Meeting  j  and  read  and 
approved  therein. 

A  Legacy  for  Children  ;  being  some  o  f  the  last 
expressions  and  dying  sayinys  of  Hannah 
Hill,  Jr.  ;  aged  eleven  years  and  near  three 
months. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  Fifth  month 
(commonly  called  July)  1714,  being  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week,  this  dear  child  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fever  and  flux,  which  so  increased  upon 
her  by  the  third  day  of  the  week  following,  that 
both  herself  and  others  present  expected  she 
would  then  have  departed  :  but  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  continue  her  a  little  longer,  to  testify 
of  his  goodness  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
living.  At  this  time  she  was  in  a  deep  travail  of 
spirit  concerning  her  future  state,  and  divers 
times  crying  out  would  say  :  "  Am  I  prepared  ! 
am  I  prepared  !"  adding,  "  Oh  !  that  I  might  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  be  numbered 
with  them  at  Thy  right  hand  !  0  Almighty  God ! 
Prepare  me,  prepare  me  for  Thy  kingdom  of 
glory." 

Then  she  earnestly  entreated  those  that  stood 
about  her  to  help  with  their  prayers,  that  her 
passage  might  be  made  easy. 


A  friend  present,  being  moved  thereto,  and 
sympathizing  with  her  afflictions,  kneeled  down 
to  prayer;  during  which,  notwithstanding  her 
extreme  pain,  she  lay  still,  with  great  attention, 
and  lifting  up  of  hands  and  eyes  :  a  little  after 
she  said,  "  Father,  I  shall  die,  and  am  now 
very  willing;"  and  being  admonished,  without 
fear  or  doubting,  to  rely  on  God's  mercy,  whose 
love  to  innocent  children  was  so  exceeding  great 
that  Christ  had  bid  them  come  unto  him  ;  and 
that  she  should  freely  forgive  all  injuries  done 
to  her,  by  any  person  whatsoever,  so  would  the 
Lord  forgive  her  offences  against  him,  and  free- 
ly receive  her  into  mercy  :  to  which  she  replied, 
"  I  do  freely  forgive  all,  and  have  nothing  in 
my  heart  but  love  to  both  white  and  black.  But, 
father,"  said  she,  "  will  every  body  forgive  me?" 
It  was  answered,  "  Yes,  doubtless,  every  one 
will  readily  forgive  thee."  Then  she  desired 
her  father  and  mother  to  forgive  her  offences 
against  them;  and  having  their  answer,  she 
seemed  to  rejoice,  and  be  well  satisfied. 

After  some  pause,  she  said,  "  0  most  glorious 
God,  now  give  me  patience,  I  beseech  thee, 
with  humility  to  bear  what  it  shall  please  thee 
to  lay  upon  thy  poor,  afflicted  hand-maiden." 
After  this,  she  entirely  made  death  her  choice, 
and  would  often  say,  "  I  had  rather  die  and  go 
to  God,  than  to  continue  in  this  world  of  trou- 
ble," adding,  uwhen  will  the  messenger  come? 
Oh  !  hasten  thy  messenger  !"  then  turning  to 
her  father,  she  said,  "  Oh  !  that  I  could  launch 
away  like  a  boat  that  sails !  so  would  I  go  to 
my  dear  brother,  who  is  gone  to  Heaven  before 
me."  Desiring  the  bystanders  not  to  grieve, 
"Because,"  said  she;  " I  am  but  going  to  a 
better  place." 

Dr.  Owen,  who  was  one  of  her  physicians, 
after  all  their  hopes  of  her  recovery  failed,  came 
to  visit  her.  She  desired  him  to  sit  down  by  her, 
and  said,  "  My  dear  Doctor !  all  the  town  knows 
thou  art  a  good  doctor ;  but  I  knew  from  the 
beginning  that  I  should  die,  and  that  all  your 
endeavors  would  signify  nothing.  But,  Doctor," 
added  she,  with  a  pleasant  air,  "  the  Lord  has 
hitherto  given  me  patience,  and  I  still  pray  to 
him  for  more,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  hold  out 
to  the  end,  for  my  extremity  of  body  is  very 
great." 

She  was  very  importunate  in  requesting  her 
parents  freely  to  give  her  up  to  the  will  of  God, 
saying,  "  It  would  be  better  both  for  them  and 
her  so  to  do  :"  and  when  she  thought  she  had 
prevailed,  "  Now,"  said  she,  "  I  am  easy  in 
mind."  Then  asked  her  father  for  a  piece  of 
silver,  (which  he  gave  her,)  and  after  she  had 
held  it  and  looked  at  it  a  little  while,  returned 
it  to  him  again,  saying,  "  Now  I  give  it  to  thee 
freely,  for  it  was  mine,  because  thou  gavest  it 
me :"  thereby  intimating  herself  God's  gi't 
to  them,  and  her  example  therein,  for  their  re- 
signing her  to  him  again  cheerfully. 
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When  any  would  seem  to  encourage  her  with 
hopes  of  reC0V<  rv.  she  made  light  of  it,  saying, 
u  Why  is  there  so  much  to  do  about  me,  who 
am  but  poor  dust  and  ashes  ?  We  are  all  but  as 
clay,  and  must  die:  I  am  going  now;  another 
next  day  ;  and  bo  one  after  another  the  whole 
world  passes  away." 

One  taking  have  of  her  said,  I  intend  to  see 
you  again  to-morrow ;  to  which  she  replied, 
"  Thou  may  est  see  me,  but  I  shall  scarcely  see 
thee  any  more ;  though  I  will  not  be  positive; 
God's  will  be  done." 

She  would,  divers  times,  say  to  her  dear! 
mother,  "  Art  thou  sorry  I  am  going  to  my 
dear  brother  V*  And  to  others  about  her,  "  Why 
are  you  troubled  and  weep,  seeing  I  am  but | 
going  to  a  better  place?"  Adding,  "  Oh  !  that 
the  messenger  would  come!  that  my  glass  was 
run  !"  Turning  her  eyes,  and  discourse  to  Han- 1 
nah  Carpenter,  who  came  to  visit  her,  she  said, 
"  My  namesake,  I  am  going  to  my  dear  uncle," 
meaning  her  husband  Samuel  Carpenter,  "  who 
is  gone  to  heaven  before  me."    Another  time 
she  said,  "  Dear  Frances,  I  am  coming  to  be  with 
thee!"  meaning  her  school-mistress,  Frances 
Janney,  deceased.   Another  time  Thomas  Chalk-  j 
ley  being  present,  she  said,  "Oh!  my  dear^ 
Martha!"  meaning  his  wife,  deceased,  "  How  i 
do  I  long  to  be  with  thee  !" 

She  would  be  often  speaking  of  her  funeral, 
and  desired  that  Friends  and  others  might 
generally  be  invited  to  her  burial ;  and  men- 
tioned divers  persons  particularly  by  name,  that 
were  non-resident,  and  some  strangers,  that  but 
lately  came  into  the  country,  lest  they  should 
be  omitted. 

At  a  certain  time,  near  the  medium  of  her 
six  days'  most  violent  extremity  of  pain,  (for 
so  long  was  she  accounted  dying,  or  at  least 
more  than  once  each  day  had  the  symptoms 
of  death  strongly  upon  her,)  with  a  sorrowful 
countenance,  and  very  mournful  voice,  she  said, 
"  0  my  dear  mother !  I  fear  the  Lord  is  dis- 
pleased with  me  again  :"  one  answered,  "Dear 
child, why  shouldst  thou  entertain  such  thoughts?" 
"Because,"  said  she,  "  I  am  continued,  thus 
long,  to  endure  this  extremity  of  body,  which 
none  knows  but  myself,  nor  can  any  think  how 
great  my  pains  are." 

Her  afflicted  mother  being  sore  distressed,  to 
see  her  [anguishing  child  lie  thus  without  help, 
and  willing  to  try  the  effect  of  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine, which  the  doctor  had  before  prepared, 
prevailed  with  her  to  take  the  same,  but  it  im- 
mediately came  up  again;  at  which  her  mother, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  sorrow,  said,  "0  my  dear  child  ! 
I  am  in  a  great  strait,  what  shall  I  do  for  thee  V* 
to  which  she  in  a  solemn  manner  replied,  "  My 
dear  mother  !  pray  to  God  for  direction  ;"  then 
pausing  a  little,  she  said,  "  dear  mother  !  if  thou 
desire  it,  I  will  take  another  dose." 

Not  long  after,  it  pleased  the  Lord,  in  his 


tender  mercy  to  this  dear  soul,  to  remove  her 
doubts,  as  appeared  ;  "  for,"  said  she,  "  father, 
I  think  the  Lord  has  showed  me  that  I  do  not 
bear  all  this  for  myself  only;  hath  he  not?" 
ao\ded  she,  to  which  one  answered,  it  might  be 
so.  "  Ah,"  replied  she,  44  he  has;  glory  to  his 
infinite  name!  for  he  is  better  than  kings, 
queens  or  governors,  and  there  is  nothing  can 
be  compared  to  him." 

As  her  mind  was  fully  bent  heavenward,  so 
she  would  often  speak,  with  earnest  desires  of 
drawing  to  a  conclusion  here,  and  giving  some 
directions  about  her  interment;  desiring  that 
she  might  be  neat,  and  decently  laid  out;  and, 
said  she,  "  I  shall  go  cleau  to  God,  for  no  un- 


clean thino;  can  enter  his 


kingdom. 


She  re- 


quested her  father  to  provide  a  horse,  lest  her 
mother  should  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  burying 
ground;  and  desired  her  mother  to  take  her 
smelling  bottle,  and  have  a  chair  brought  to  the 
grave,  lest  she  should  faint  there. 

The  seventh  day  before  her  departure,  after 
querying  what  day  it  was,  she  said,  "I  long  for 
First  day."  One  replied,  why?  seeing  all  days 
are  alike  to  the  Lord.  "  I  know  that,"  said  she, 
"  but  my  fervent  desire  is,  to  be  gathered  into 
the  heavenly  church ;"  then  turning  to  her 
father,  said,  "if  I  die  to-day,  let  me  be  carried 
to  the  meeting-house  to-morrow." 

When  First  day  came,  she  asked  if  her 
mother  intended  to  go  to  the  meeting?  who  an- 
swered, no  !  she  could  not  leave  her  dear  child 
in  that  condition  :  "then,''  says  she,  "let  my 
cousins  go,  for  it  may  be  the  Lord  will  be  dis- 
pleased if  all  the  family  stay  at  home."  Add- 
ing, "  not  to  look  upon  one  another,  but  to  wait 
upon  God."  Then,  with  much  thankfulness, 
she  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  and  comfort 
she  had  enjoyed,  by  the  public  testimonies  of 
Friends;  aud  called  those  that  travelled  amongst 
us,  of  late,  in  that  service,  to  wit :  Thomas 
Wilson  and  James  Dickinson,  &c,  God's  nies- 
sengers,  sent  from  far  to  visit  and  warn  us. 

She  would  repeatedly  say,  she  was  freely  re- 
signed and  willing  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God, 
whether  in  life  or  death ;  and  was  frequent  in 
prayer  and  supplication  to  the  Almighty,  not 
only  on  her  own  behalf,  but  a  real  concern  was 
upon  her  for  the  welfare  of  others  :  still  humbly 
beseeching  the  Lord  to  grant  her  patience,  and 
j  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  an  eye  of  pity 
and  compassion,  to  look  down  upon  the  poor 
bowed-down-ones,  and  on  her  his  afflicted  ser- 
vant.  "  0,  my  good  God,"  said  she,  "  comfort 
!  the  mourners  in  Zion,  and  support  their  droop- 
ing heads ;  be  pleased  to  provide  for  the  widows 
I  and  fatherless,  and  be  thou  both  husband  and 
father  to  them." 

These  were  her  frequent  and  repeated  cries 
unto  the  Lord,  and  indeed  it  was  astonishing, 
in  one  of  her  years,  to  see  and  hear,  how  power- 
fully she  was  drawn  forth,  at  times,  on  various 
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subjects,  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
together,  to  wit :  "  That  God  in  mercy  would,  yet 
more  abundantly  shower  down  his  blessings  on 
Philadelphia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts 
of  the  world ;  the  restoration  of  her  beloved 
aunt  Preston,  from  her  long-continued  and 
present  indisposition ;  earnestly  desiring  the 
Lord  to  accept  her  life  and  spare  her  dear  aunt, 
who  was,  and  might  be  so  eminently  serviceable 
in  the  church."  A  like  concern  came  upon  her 
expressly  to  pray  for  her  uncle  Lloyd  and  his 
family  at  London  ;  and  with  great  fervency  of 
spirit  did  she  beseech  the  Lord  very  particular- 
ly on  behalf  of  her  honored  mother,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  continue  her;  and  turning 
to  her,  said,  "  0  my  dear  mother,  don't  grieve 
so  for  me,  God  will  bless  my  father  j"  then 
turning  to  him,  said,  "  My  dear  father  !  comfort, 
comfort,  my  dear  mother,  and  the  Lord  will 
comfort  thee." 

At  another  time  she  prayed  earnestly  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  (in  regard  it  was  very 
great,  and  the  laborers  but  few,)  "  That  he 
would  be  pleased  to  raise  up  and  send  forth 
many  more  faithful  laborers  into  the  harvest." 
She  was  divers  times  concerned  to  supplicate 
the  Lord  for  living  water;  M  Oh !"  said  she, 
"  that  it  might  spring  up  in  me  to  eternal  life  !" 
(alluding  to  our  Saviour's  discourse  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  at  Jacob's  well,)  amplify- 
ing and  very  suitably  applying  the  text. 

In  the  time  of  health  she  greatly  delighted 
to  read,  had  a  good  memory,  and  was  conver- 
sant in  the  Holy  Scriptures  beyond  most  of  her 
age.  At  a  time,  after  drawing  to  a  conclusion 
of  her  aforesaid  prayer,  she  asked  some  present, 
u  if  they  had  ever  tasted  of  this  water  of  life  ?" 
who  answered  yes  ;  "  Ay,"  replied  she,  "  and  so 
do  I :  glory  be  given  to  thy  most  excellent  name, 
0  my  God!" 

Not  long  before  her  departure  she  said, 
"  father,  the  Lord  hath  assured  me  I  shall  be 
happy."  It  was  answered,  "  that  is  comfort- 
able, indeed,  it  is  better  than  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses." "Ay,"  replied  she,  "  this  is  matter  of 
joy  and  rejoicing,  can  my  soul  say,  by  living 
experience."  After  she  had  lain  still  some 
time,  one  offered  her  a  cup  to  drink,  but  she 
put  it  by,  saying,  "  Not  that  drink,  'tis  the 
divine  spring  of  life  in  myself  I  long  after,  and 
that  I  might  neither  thirst  nor  need  to  drink 
any  more  of  this." 

She  desired  to  see  John  Wright,  a  friend  of 
the  ministry,  who,  upon  notice  thereof,  came  to 
visit  her;  she  asked  him  how  he  did,  and  how 
his  dear  wife  and  children  did  ?  Told  him  she 
was  glad  to  see  him,  and  that  her  heart  was 
filled  with  love  to  him  and  them.  She  was 
very  respectful  to  all  that  came  to  see  her,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  kindnesses  of  all 
those  that  were  any  ways  aiding  about  her ; 
thanked  even  the  servants  of  the  house  for  the 


services  done  her,  and  desired  the  Lord  would 
bless  them  that  had  been  helpful,  (as  she  said,) 
to  poor,  helpless  Hannah.  She  very  respectfully 
thanked  Mary  Dickinson  for  her  kindnesses,  and 
said  she  had  been  as  a  mother  to  her  in  this 
sickness,  and  duly  acknowledged  Sarah  Rolf's 
and  Ann  Brown's  good-will  in  their  neighborly 
visits  to  her.  To  some  she  gave  small  tokens  of 
her  love,  and  desired  her  parents  to  do  some- 
thing further  of  that  kind,  to  such  particulars 
whom  she  named  to  them,  in  remembrance 
of  her. 

The  counsel  which  she  gave  to  her  dear  and 
only  sister,  and  her  cousin  Lloyd  Zachary, 
whom  she  dearly  loved,  was  very  grave  and 
solemn  at  the  time  when  she  took  her  final 
leave  of  them,  viz  ;  "  Dear  sister  !  my  desires 
are,  that  thou  mayest  fear  God ;  be  dutiful  to 
thy  parents;  love  truth;  keep  to  meetings,  and 
be  an  example  of  plainness.  And,  dear  cousin  ! 
be  a  good  boy,  observe  thy  uncle  and  aunt's  ad- 
vice, and  the  Lord  will  bless  thee,  and  they  will 
regard  thee  as  their  own,  and  do  for  thee.  Will 
ye  not,  (said  she,)  father  and  mother?"  And 
continued,  "  But  'tis  better  to  have  treasure  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth,  rust,  nor  thieves 
can  destroy." 

She  had,  indeed,  an  admirable  fluency  of  per- 
tinent expressions,  suitable  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter which  pressed  upon  her  mind;  for  which 
she  was  often  thankful  to  the  Lord,  that  he 
had  not  only  enlarged  her  heart  in  prayer,  but 
had  also  hitherto  enabled  her  to  utter  those 
things  that  were,  as  a  concern,  upon  her  mind 
to  deliver. 

A  little  before  her  departure,  (finding  a  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  greater  difficulty  of  speech, 
her  spirits  being  now  much  exhausted,)  she  de- 
sired her  father  and  mother's  assistance,  on  her 
failure  to  express  the  things  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  upon  her  mind,  as  doubtless  find- 
ing it  her  duty  to  declare  what  she  did,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  for  she  was  in  all  other 
respects  very  sparing  of  speech  during  the 
whole  time  of  her  illness. 

About  an  hour  before  her  decease,  being  in 
a  slumber,  she  said,  "The  fire  would  not  cease 
burning,  until  all  the  chaff  was  consumed, 
though  men  strive  never  so  much  in  vain  to 
quench  it."  Then  desired  the  watcher's  care 
of  her  sister,  lest  she  should  take  cold,  took 
some  drink  at  her  mother's  hand,  and  said, 
"  Now,  my  dear  mother,  pray  lay  thy  head  close 
to  mine,"  and  pressed  hers  towards  her  mother's 
bosom,  which  sufficiently  betokened  the  strength 
of  her  affection  and  duty  to  continue,  even  be- 
yond expression  of  words.  _ 

Then  she  recommended  her  spirit  to  God, 
saying,  "  Glory  !  glory  !  glory  I"  and  so  as  with 
the  sound  of  a  hymn,  this  innocent  lamb  closed 
her  eyes  and  expired,  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet 
sleep,  without  groan  or  sigh.    She  departed  this 
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life  the  second  day  of  the  Sixth  month,  17U, 
being  the  second  day  of  the  week,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

And  being  herself  translated  from  this  life  to 
that  which  is  eternal,  in  the  heavenly  mansion 
of  rest  and  peace,  with  God  her  Maker  and 
Redeemer,  hath  left  these  fruits  of  love  and 
good-will  to  her  dear  relations,  tender  compan- 
ions and  young  people,  for  whose  sakes  chiefly 
it  is  made  public,  as  a  genuine  collection, 
from  those  who  were  most  constantly  present 
with  this  tender-spirited  little  maid,  during  the 
time  of  her  sickness,  until  death,  by  one  whose 
humble  prayer  to  the  Lord  is,  that  it  may  have 
the  blessed  effect  of  exciting  childreu  "  to  re- 
member their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their 
youth,"  and  to  live  answerable  to  his  holy  will, 
that  so  they  may  be  eternally  happy,  and  God 
over  all  may  everlastingly  be  glorified  in  the 
young  and  rising  generation,  world  without  end, 
amen.  H.  H. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  the  decease  of  this  dear  child,  Hannah 
Hill,  junior,  it  is  evident,  that  she  had  a  sense 
of  her  approachiug  death,  for  some  considerable 
time  before  she  was  seized,  and  would  be  often 
sp making  of  it  to  divers  of  the  family,  and  in 
particular  to  her  most  intimate  associate  and 
cousin,  Elizabeth  Norris,  to  whom  she  also  di- 
vulged the  matter,  with  such  a  solid  assurance, 
as  broke  them  both  iuto  great  tenderness;  when 
being  at  the  burial  of  a  relation,  she  told  her 
said  cousin,  "  the  next  burial  she  would  be  at, 
should  be  hers,"  which  did  indeed  so  happen 
accordingly  ;  whereby  it  appears,  this  innocent 
child  was  preserved  near  unto  the  Lord  in 
spirit,  who  had  thus  highly  favored  her  with  this 
secret. 

And  the  sense  that  was  given  her,  of  our 
friend  John  Lowdon's  decease  is  very  remark- 
able, viz.  :  being  asleep  in  bed  the  night  before 
his  departure,  she  suddenly  broke  forth  into  an 
extacy  of  sorrow,  with  weeping  and  sighing, 
which  very  much  surprised  her  father  and  mo- 
ther (who  lodged  in  the  same  room),  they  spake 
tenderly  to  her,  and  queried  what  was  the  mat- 
ter ?  She  replied,  "  Oh  !  I  dreamed  my  dear 
friend  John  Lowdon  was  dying."  They  en- 
deavored to  pacify  and  divert  her  thoughts,  say- 
ing, it  was  but  a  dream,  and  that  they  hoped 
to  see  him  to-morrow,  &c.  But  she  continued 
under  the  same  exercise,  beyond  what  is  com- 
mon, (the  said  John  Lowdon  being  then  twelve 
miles  distant,  where  he  had  appointed  a  meeting 
at  Abington,  and  preached  the  day  before  at 
Germantown,  about  six  miles  off,  so  that  there 
was  then  no  tidings  of  his  indisposition,  he  hav- 
ing been  taken  ill  in  the  aforesaid  meeting,  and 
died  the  next  day  following  :)  and  when  the  ac- 
count of  his  death  came,  she  was  most  sorrow- 
fully affected,  and  earnestly  desired  the  corpse 


might  be  brought  to  their  house,  and  buried  in 
town. 

The  substance  of  a  letter  from  Hannah  Hill, 
junior,  to  her  cousiu  E.  Morris. 
Uear  cousin  E.  Norris, 

The  burial  of  our  worthy  friend,  John  Low- 
don, was  performed  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
the  corpse  being  carried  from  our  house  first  to 
the  meeting,  which  was  very  large,  and  from 
thence  to  the  grave,  where  many  expressed  their 
sorrow  for  the  church's  loss  :  but  it  must  needs 
be  his  exceeding  gain,  who  expressly  said  (a  few 
minutes  before  his  departure)  he  had  done  his 
day's  work  in  his  day  ;  and  that  he  laid  down 
his  head  in  peace  with  God,  and  in  unity  with 
his  people ;  which  that  thou  and  I  may  do,  is 
the  earnest  desire  of 

Thy  affectionate  loving  cousin, 
H.  Hill,  Junior. 

Griffith  Owen's  Testimony. 
The  Lord  God  hath  been  pleased,  in  his  great 
love  and  favor,  to  give  a  gift,  or  manifestation 
of  his  holy  spirit,  light,  and  grace  of  his  dear 
Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  sous  and 
deughters  of  men,  to  show  unto  them  the  way 
to  eternal  happiness,  and  to  direct  them  and 
help  them,  to  walk  in  it.  And  although  it  is 
universally  extended  to  all,  yet  it  is  those  who 
gave  up  their  hearts,  in  thankful  reverence,  to 
obey  and  follow  the  manifestations  and  requirings 
of  it,  have  found  favor  with  God.  And  those  he 
raised  up  and  established,  by  the  power  and 
spirit  of  his  dear  Son,  to  be  good,  living  and 
bright  examples  to  the  children  of  men,  in  their 
generations  j  patterns  of  righteousness,  meek- 
ness, humility,  self  denial,  patience,  temperance, 
godliness,  brotherly  kindness  and  charity  ;  which 
are  the  fruits  of  the  holy  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus 
which  appeared  and  shined  forth  through  them, 
to  the  world.  And  some  hath  the  Lord  been 
pleased  to  make  willing  to  give  up  their  hearts, 
to  obey  and  follow  the  discoveries  and  leadings 
of  his  precious  gift  ;  and  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
fruits  and  way  thereof,  in  their  young  years, 
whom  the  Lord  did  adorn  with  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  made  to  shine  as  lights  to  the 
world ;  and  among  these  or  in  this  calendar, 
may  be  recorded  young  and  innocent  Hannah 
Hill,  daughter  of  Richard  Hill  and  Hannah 
Hill  his  wife,  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania; 
considering  how  she  spent  the  short  time  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  give  her  in  this  world.  Her 
meek  and  godly  behaviour  from  a  child,  since  she 
had  any  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  her  duti- 
fulness  to  her  parents;  her  love  and  good  will 
to  all,  but  especially  to  those  who  walked  in  obe- 
dience to  the  truth.  I  knew  her  from  a  child, 
and  I  never  beheld  any  airy,  light  or  unbecoming 
carriage,  behaviour  or  expressions,  from  her,  but 
attended  with  much  gravity,  modesty,  meekness 
and  plainness.  I  was  several  times  with  her  on  her 
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death-bed,  and  was  much  tendered  and  comforted, 
in  the  sense  of  the  love  and  power  of  God  that 
attended  her;  in  which,  and  by  which,  she  uttered 
many  wise,  heavenly,  and  excellent  expressions, 
beyond  what  could  be  expected  from  one  of  her 
age ;  some  of  them  are  set  down,  as  in  the  fore- 
going may  be  read.    I  was  made  to  say,  it  is  the 
Lord's  doings,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  my  eyes. 
These  things  are  published,  not  thinking  that 
any  thing  that  can  be  written  or  spoken,  by  any 
man  or  woman  whatsoever,  can  add  any  thing 
to  the  state  or  condition  of  the  deceased,  whom 
the  Lord,  I  believe,  hath  taken  to  himself,  from 
the  troubles  of  this  world,  to  rest  and  dwell  in 
the  mansions  of  glory  for  ever  and  ever,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  living,  who  are  yet  upon  the 
stage  of  this  world,  and  especially  our  young 
people,  for  whom  my  secret  cries  and  prayers 
go  often  up  to  the  Lord,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  work  upon  their  hearts,  as  be  did  upon  the 
heart  of  this  maiden,  a  willingness  to  leave  off 
and  forsake  the  vanities,  follies,  pride,  high- 
mindedness  and  the    many  evils,  which,  by 
nature,  they  are  inclined  to;  and  bring  them  to 
live  a  godly  life,  in  innocent  and  righteous  con- 
versation, that  the  work  of  regeneration  may 
clearly  appear  in  all  their  actions  and  behaviour  ; 
that  those  who  may  converse  with  them,  and  be- 
hold their  good  works,  (coupled  with  the  fear  of 
God,)  may  be  made  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  the  seed  whom  the  Lord  hath  blessed. 
These  are  the  fervent  prayers  of  him,  who  sin- 
cerely desires  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
all  people,  that  they  may  come  to  die  unto  sin, 
and  to  live  unto  righteousness,  the  way  to  eter- 
nal happiness.  Griffith  Owen. 

Thomas  Chalkleys  Testimony. 
There  is  something  in  my  mind  to  write,  in 
memory  of  that  dear  innocent  child  Hannah 
Hill,  junior,  who  departed  this  life  about  the 
eleventh  year  of  her  age,  in  peace  with  God, 
and  in  great  love  and  unity  with  his  people, 
and  in  much  assurance  of  her  own  eternal  hap- 
piness. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  this  tender  young 
maiden  for  several  years  before  she  died,  and 
took  good  notice  of  her  conversation,  which  was 
bright  and  shining  in  that  which  is  commenda- 
ble in  youth.  Oh  !  saith  my  soul,  that  the  youth 
of  our  age  and  this  city  might  follow  her  ex- 
ample; she  was  a  pattern  of  piety,  plainness  and 
obedience  to  parents,  and  of  a  womanly  and 
obliging  temper  unto  all. 

It  was  my  lot  to  be  for  some  months  a  resident 
in  the  family,  and  I  observed  that  she  was  always 
very  dutiful  to  her  parents,  loving  to  her  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  kind  to  the  servants  both 
white  and  black.  I  also  observed,  that  many 
times  when  other  children  were  at  play  in  the 
streets,  she  would  be  either  at  her  book  or  J 
needle,  at  both  which  she  was  dexterous,  and  it  | 


rather  seemed  a  delight  to  her  than  a  burden. 
She  had  an  extraordinary  talent  in  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  other  good  books,  in  which 
she  took  much  delight :  may  the  minds  of 
young  people  be  stirred  up  by  her  example,  to 
put  the  same  in  practice,  is  my  hearty  desire. 

This  testimony  I  am  constrained  to  give  con- 
cerning her,  that  she  lived  and  died  beloved,  and 
her  loss  lamented  by  all  that  knew  her.  One 
great  virtue  I  may  not  omit  mentioning,  which 
would  be  very  becoming  in  Christians  of  riper 
years;  she  would  often  sympathize  with  those 
that  were  in  affliction,  or  under  exercise,  of 
which  my  poor  self  was  a  feeling  witness ;  for 
when  I  buried  my  loving  and  beloved  wife,  after 
I  came  home  from  the  burial,  she  came  to  me 
and  took  me  by  the  hand  with  both  hers,  and 
leaned  her  head  upon  my  side,  in  much  tender- 
ness of  spirit,  which  greatly  affected  my  heart  at 
that  time,  to  consider  that  her  years  were  so  green 
and  her  soul  so  ripe,  she  being  then  about  nine 
years  of  age.  Oh !  may  I  meet  with  them  in 
God's  time,  in  his  eternal  rest  and  glorious  king- 
dom !  To  which  I  doubt  not  but  that  those  dear 
souls  are  ascended. 

I  made  a  visit  to  this  dear  young  woman  the 
day  before  she  died,  and  she  looked  upon  me, 
and  remembering  my  wife  (whom  she  loved 
dearly,)  "I  am  going  to  her,"  said  she,  "  and  to 
my  brother ;"  who  a  little  before  he  died,  being 
about  four  years  of  age,  said,  "  he  should  have  a 
golden  chair  in  heaven  ;  and  that  he  would  take 
wings  and  fly  thither."  And  may  all  who  cast 
their  eyes  on  these  lines,  say,  with  the  man  of 
God  of  old,  "  Oh  !  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove, 
then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest."  Even  so 
come  sweet  Lord  Jesus,  prayeth  thy  servant, 
Thomas  Chalkley. 


THE  FATHER  OF  WATERS. 

The  vastness.of  the  great  Mississippi  River  is 
thus  given  by  a  newspaper  correspondent,  who 
who  writes  from  Maiden  Rock,  Wisconsin  : 

"  While  I  look  out  upon  the  river,  three  miles 
wide  at  this  point,  my  mind  seems  to  take  in  at 
one  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  stream.  From 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North  to  the  sunny 
South,  it  extends  some  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dre  miles  in  length  ;  it  would  reach  from  New 
York  across  the  Atlantic,  and  extend  from  France 
to  Turkey,  and  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  average 
depth  from  its  source  in  Lake  Itasca,  in  Minne- 
sota, to  its  delta  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  fifty 
feet,  and  its  width  half  a  mile.  The  trapper  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  can  take  the  furs  of  the 
animals  that  inhabit  it  sources  and  exchange 
them  for  the  tropical  fruits  that  are  gathered  on 
the  banks  below.  Slaves  toil  at  one  end  of  this 
great  thoroughfare,  while  free  red  men  of  the 
forest  roam  at  the  other  end.  The  floods  are 
more  than  a  month  travelling  from  its  source  to 
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the  delta.  The  total  value  of  steamers  afloat  on 
this  river  and  its  tributaries  is  more  than  six 
millions  of  dollars,  and  numbers  as  many  as  one 
thousand  five  hundred— more  than  twice  the  en- 
tire steamboat  tonnage  of  England,  and  equal  to 
that  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  drains 
an  area  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
f-quare  miles,  which  is  justly  styled  the  garden 
of  the  world.  It  receives  a  score  of  tributaries, 
the  least  of  which  are  longer  than  the  vaunted 
streams  of  mighty  empires.  It  might  furnish 
natural  boundaries  for  all  Europe,  and  yet  leave 
for  every  country  a  river  larger  than  the  Seine. 
It  engulfs  more  every  year  than  the  revenue  of 
man}'  petty  kingdoms,  and  rolls  a  volume  in 
whose  depths  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  could  be 
sunk  out  of  sight.  It  discharges,  in  one  year, 
more  water  than  has  issued  from  the  Tiber  in 
five  centuries;  it  swallows  up  fifty  rivers,  which 
have  no  name,  each  of  which  are  longer  than  the 
Thames.  The  addition  of  the  waters  of  the 
Danube  would  not  swell  it  half  a  fathom.  In  one 
single  reservoir  (Pepin),  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  sea,  the  navies  of  the  world 
might  ride  at  anchor.  It  washes  the  shores  of 
twelve  powerful  States,  and  between  its  arms  lies 
space  for  twenty  more." 


IMITATIONS  OF  MARBLE. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  modern  arts  is 
that  of  imitating  marble,  at  present  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  especially  in  the  arti- 
cle known  by  the  name  of  marbleized  iron,  the 
marble  appearance  being  produced  either  by 
painting  the  design  on  the  back  side  of  a  glass 
panel,  or  the  iron  maybe  painted  and  a  solution 
of  glass  run  over  it.  The  process  invented  by 
Mr.  Her  consists  in  mixing  a  cement,  the  basis 
of  which  is  a  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime,  with 
the  waste  materials  of  silk  works,  or  the  short 
cuttings  from  pilot  cloth  and  velvet ;  the  mass 
forms  a  uniform  or  a  variously  colored  mixture, 
as  may  be  required,  and  the  marble  like  veins 
are  formed  by  drawing  out  such  silk  threads  as 
will  best  secure  the  effect  desired.  It  is  cheap, 
durable,  and  admits  of  a  fine  polish.  Plaster 
casts  may  be  rendered  as  hard  as  marble,  by  im- 
mersing them  in  a  solution  of  alum;  a  similar 
hardness  may  be  given  by  coating  them  with  a 
liquid  made  of  two  parts  of  stearine,  and  two 
parts  of  Venitian  soap,  mixed  with  twenty  to 
thirty  parts  of  a  cold  solution  of  caustic  potash  ; 
after  boiling  for  half  an  hour,  one  part  of  pearl 
ash  is  added,  and  the  heat  continued  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  enough  of  the  cold  ley  is  added  to  pro- 
duce perfect  fluidity,  and  the  liquid  is  allowed 
to  stand  under  cover  for  a  few  days.  An  artifi- 
cial marble  is  made  by  immersing  gypsum  or 
alabaster,  cut  of  the  required  shape,  thoroughly  ! 
dried,  in  a  warm  solution  of  borax  and  super  sul- 
phate of  potash,  made  by  adding  about  a  pound  j 


of  the  former,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the 
latter  to  each  gallon  of  water;  after  being  dried, 
it  is  again  immersed  in  a  hot  saturated  solution 
of  borax,  to  each  gallon  of  which  is  added  one- 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  the  most  concentrated 
nitric  acid  ;  when  saturated  and  dried  it  is  found 
to  be  as  hard  as  marble.  Color  maybe  given  by 
using  the  solution  of  borax  with  a  dye,  and  the 
acid,  or  a  nitrate. 

To  be  sure,  that  religion  cannof  be  right 
that  a  man  is  worse  for  having.  No  religion  is 
better  than  an  unnatural  one  one. —  W.  Pvnn. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  17,  1858. 


Died,  On  First  day,  the  2 1st  of  3rd  month,  1858,  at 
his  residence  in  Waynesville,  Warren  county,  Ohio, 
after  only  a  few  hours  sickness,  Silas  Wharton,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

lie  was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fallsington,  (except  a  few 
years  residence  near  Baltimore,  Maryland)  until  the 
year  1810,  when  he  removed  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
settled  on  a  small  farm,  about  three  miles  north  west 
from  Waynesville,  that  he  then  purchased,  which,  to 
pay  for,  took  about  all  of  his  available  means  :  but 
being  very  industrious  and  also  economical,  he  acquired 
a  competency  for  a  plentiful  living.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  1S49,  his  children  having  left  him,  he  removed 
from  his  farm  into  the  village  of  Waynesville. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Ohio,  he  engaged 
pretty  extensively  in  the  nursery  business  with  grafted 
fruit,  which  at  that  lime  was  looked  upon  by  many,  in 
that  new  country,  as  a  curiosity,  and  rather  an  inno- 
vation upon  the  works  of  nature.  But  having  had 
some  experience  in  the  business  in  Bucks  county,  from 
whence  he  procured  the  most  of  his  selections, he  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  more  than  any  other  man  was  instru- 
mental in  introducing  into  the  south-western  part  of 
that  State  and  some  parts  of  Indiana,  the  improvement 
in  the  growth  and  the  quality  of  fruit  for  which  they 
have  since  been,  and  are  now  so  much  celebrated. 

A  certificate  for  himself  and  family  from  the  Falls 
Monthly  Meeting,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  re- 
ceived (nearly  a  year  after  its  date)  in  the  Sth  month, 
1811,  by  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  from  which  time 
he  remained  to  be  an  orderly  and  consistent  member 
thereof,  and  a  steady  attender  of  meetings  until  the 
last  year  or  two  of  bis  life,  when  the  infirmities  of  age 
prevented.  E. 

 ,  At  her  residence,  in  Laporte,  Indiana,  3rd  mo. 

15th,  of  a  long  and  tedious  illness  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, Asknath,  wife  of  James  J.  Wasson,  aged 
29  years  and  5  days.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of 
Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting,  though  for  several 
years,  from  great  bodily  suffering,  she  could  not  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  attending  meetings,  yet  she  was  often 
heard  to  say  she  felt  a  great  interest  in  attending  them. 
She  manifested  a  Christian  disposition  in  all  her  move- 
ments, and  a  patience  that  sustained  her  to  the  last, 
and  gave  her  an  assurance  of  a  blest  hereafter,  anxiously 
craving  to  leave  this  world,  yet  expressed  resignation 
to  the  Divine  Will,  and  saying,  (t  do  not  grieve  for  me 
when  I  am  gone." 

 ,  Near  Millville,  Columbia  Co.,  Penna.,  on  the 

9th  of  3d  mo.,  1858,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Aaron  Kester, 
in  the  59th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Fishing  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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Our  beloved  friend,  Harriet  J.  Moore,  who 
was  for  several  years  associated  with  the  Editors 
of  the  Intelligencer,  possessed  that  liberality  of 
feeling  which  is  ready  to  receive  good  from  the 
various  sources  through  which  it  is  offered  to  us, 
and  a  favorite  expression  of  hers  was,  "  to  glean 
from  every  vintage."  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  the  following  memoir  of  a  worthy  and  esti- 
mable woman  is  offered  for  your  acceptance.  She 
was  so  much  beloved  and  highly  valued  by  the 
community  among  whom  she  lived,  that  this  me- 
morial was  printed  upon  white  satin,  and  dis- 
tributed among  her  friends.  From  one  of  these 
this  copy  was  taken.  W. 

Manorial  of  Susan  De  Benneville  Keim, 
icho  departed  this  life  on  Sunday  evening, 
January  lbth,  1837,  aged  88  years  and  8 
months. 

It  is  a  pleasing  theme  to  dwell  upon  the 
memory  of  those  of  our  friends  who  have  de- 
parted in  the  full  assurance  of  a  lively  faith.  We 
can  recur  to  the  most  minute  circumstances  of 
their  lives  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction,  and 
trace  in  their  expansive  charities  and  vital  piety 
renewed  evidences  of  the  holy  influences  of  reli- 
gion. 

That  the  latter  shone  with  a  peculiar  lustre  in 
the  life  and  conversation  of  Susan  De  B.  Keim, 
no  one  that  knew  her  can  doubt.  From  her 
earliest  years  she  had  "  walked  with  God,"  and 
in  common  with  a  numerous  family  appeared  to 
have  realized  the  frequent  aspirations  of  a  pious 
and  aged  parent,  by  exemplifying  to  the  world 
the  power  and  "  beauty  of  holiness." 

She  was  the  second  child  of  Dr.  George  De 
Benneville,  and  was  born  in  Oiey  township, 
Berks  County,  May  15th,  1748.  She  subse- 
quently removed  with  her  parents  to  Bristol 
township,  Philadelphia  County,  where  she  mar- 
ried John  Keim,  sen.,  of  Reading,  which  latter 
place  from  that  period  became  her  residence. 
Jn  her  varied  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  meek- 
ness and  love  were  conspicuously  displayed,  and 
her  benevolence  to  the  poor  and  afflicted  (though 
always  unostentatious)  was  now  more  expansively 
exercised.  She  entered  into  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  good  of  every  denomination 
dispersed  through  Berks  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties, and  was  always  affectionately  visited  and 
sincerely  regarded  by  them  as  a  bright  exemplar 
of  Christian  excellence  rarely  to  be  found.  As 
if  guided  by  the  will  of  Providence,  her  steps 
were  directed  to  the  retreat  of  Anna  Maria 
Young,  the  recluse  of  Oley  mountains,  (but  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  death  of  the  latter,) 
and  she  had  the  pious  satisfaction  of  minister- 
ing  to  her  in  her  last  illness,  and  performing  the 
last  sad  offices  of  humanity. 


The  subject  of  death  appeared  to  her  one  of 
absorbing  importance.  Yet  it  carried  no  terrors 
to  her  mind,  as  by  her  complete  reliance  upon 
the  mediation  of  her  Saviour  she  had  deprived 
it  of  its  only  "  sting."  Her  funeral  attire  she 
had  carefully  prepared  for  the  period  of  its  re- 
quisition, and  within  the  last  few  days  of  her  life 
would  frequently  examine  and  adjust  it.  Upon 
her  attendant  remarking  that  she  had  better  have 
them  removed  to  another  place,  she  would  reply, 
that  "  she  thought  she  might  so  very  soon  re- 
quire them,  that  it  appeared  almost  useless." 
They  therefore  remained  near  her  bed,  till  the 
hour  of  her  dissolution. 

To  say  she  was  prepared  or  resigned  to  die, 
would  scarcely  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  her 
feelings,  as  she  avowedly  considered  it  a  daily 
renewal  of  mercy  that  her  life  was  prolonged, 
and  her  spirit  seemed  to  languish  for  its  depar- 
ture from  its  earthly  tabernacle.  Prayer,  fervent 
and  ardent,  would  almost  constantly  engage  her, 
under  every  situation  ;  and  so  abstracted  would 
she  frequently  become,  as  to  forget  the  presence 
of  those  around  her,  and  break  out  into  ejacula- 
tions of  praises  and  supplication  to  her  Redeemer. 
It  were  almost  needless  to  say.  the  Bible  was  the 
lamp  that  shed  its  effulgence  around  her  path, 
and  that  its  perusal  formed  her  chief  delight. 
With  a  child-like  simplicity  and  affection  would 
she  dwell  upon  the  thrilling  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  the  big  tears  of  anguish  would  freely 
chase  each  other  down  her  furrowed  cheeks,  as 
she  followed  the  cruel  details  of  the  crucifixion. 
Within  a  recent  period  of  her  death,  she  spoke 
of  the  happiness  she  had  derived  from  the  "  in- 
spired volume,"  and  particularly  recurred  to  the 
comfortable  hope  yielded  by  the  5th  chapter  of 
2nd  Corinthians  ;  "  I  always  (said  she)  read  it 
with  pleasure,  and  can  read  it  over  and  over 
again  with  increased  delight." 

She  was  also  much  attached  to  a  small  German 
library  she  possessed,  of  pious  authors,  among 
whom,  perhaps,  Thomas  A.  Kempes  and  Gerhard 
Ter  Steegen  claimed  her  greatest  attention.  The 
force,  beauty  and  applicability  to  her  state  of 
feeling,  induced  her  about  two  weeks  before  her 
death°to  attempt  to  commit  to  memory  one  of 
the  hymns  of  the  latter,  entitled  "  Morgen  An- 
dacht  einer  glaubigen  Seelen,"  (Morning  Aspi- 
rations of  a  Believing  Soul.)  As  it  embraces 
fifteen  verses,  the  formidable  character  of  the 
task,  to  one  of  her  age,  can  be  but  imagined ; 
yet,  on  the  Saturday  morning  preceding  her 
death,  she  with  some  little  exultation  was  able 
entirely  to  repeat  it. 

There  was  no  perceptible  change  from  her  or- 
dinary health  that  would  have  indicated  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  and  she  retired  as  usual 
on  Sunday  with  her  family.  Between  10  and 
11  o'clock  she  awoke,  spoke  to  her  attendants, 
complained  of  an  oppression  at  her  breast,  and 
desired  some  of  the  simple  remedies  that  usually 
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gave  her  relief.  The  cold  clammy  state  of  her 
hand  induced  apprehension,  and  the  immediate 
attendance  of  her  physician  was  ungently  sug- 
gested. This  she  resisted  for  a  time,  calmly  ob- 
serving that  it  was  useless,  and  adding  emphati- 
cally in  German,  "  Mein  Heiland  Kommit," 
(My  Saviour  eometh.)  The  physician,  however, 
promptly  arrived,  the  family  were  summoned 
around  her  bed,  but  her  earthly  bonds  were 
already  loosed.  She  had  placed  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  with  a  placid  look,  (unattended  by 
apparent  struggle  or  pain,  and  preceded  only  by 
a  slight  gurgling  hemorrhage,)  calmly  yielded  up 
her  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  communication  in 
last  week's  paper,  over  the  signature  of  "  Charity," 
and  fully  accord  with  its  strictures  upon  a  spirit 
which  would  judge  down  any  movement  pro- 
fessedly religious,  without  waiting  to  see  what 
the  fruit  will  be.  "  Judge  nothing  before  the 
time,"  is  an  injunction  applicable  to  the  present 
u  religious  revival."  And  while  I  would  accord 
to  all  full  liberty  to  worship  "  the  God  of  their 
fathers"  according  to  their  own  convictions  of 
right,  I  have  been  led  again  and  again,  under 
the  consideration  of  existing  circumstances,  to  ( 
make  a  comparison  between  the  profession  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  that  faith  upon 
which  other  bodies  of  religious  professors  rest 
their  hopes.  And  in  making  this  comparison, 
I  desire  to  say  nothing  that  will  conflict  with 
the  most  enlarged  feelings  of  Christian  charity, 
under  which  the  language  can  be  adopted  :  "  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

In  the  formation  of  their  Society,  "Friends" 
believed  an  advantage  would  result  from  a  with- 
drawal at  seasons  from  the  active  cares  of  life 
for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view,  a  meeting  was  estab- 
lished in  the  ml' Idle  of  the  week,  where  all  who 
were  drawn  in  spirit  might  mingle  in  religious 
fellowship,  and  there  have  been  many  living 
witnesses  to  the  good  effects  of  thus  leaving, 
even  fur  a  short  period,  their  outward  vocations. 
Do  we  not  recognize  in  the  present  religious 
movement  that  is  so  generally  agitating  our 
land,  a  sense  of  the  same  need  of  turning  aside 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  treasures  which  perish  not  with  the 
using  I  Truly,  it  is  good  to  do  so  j  but  let  us 
look  at  the  blessed  privilege  we  may  all  enjoy 
of  partaking  of  divine  communion,  even  while 
engaged  in  providing  the  means  essential  for 
this  life.  It  is  not  ouly  when  men  are  gathered 
with  one  accord  in  one  place  that  the  Father 
may  be  acceptably  worshipped,  but  amid  the 
busy  scenes  of  active  life  the  heart  may  be 
uplifted  in  prayer,  and  feel  it  is  in  the  presence 
of  a  prayer-hearing  and  a  prayer-answering  God. 


When  I   have  heard  of  merchants  leaving 
their  places  of  business  to  go  to  the  " place  of  III 
prayer"  I  have  thankfully  acknowledged  the  ill 
blessedness  of  believing,  yea,  of  knowing^  that  . 
in  the  extendingfl  of  Divine  goodness,  man  may 
find  the  place  of  prayer  at  his  place  of  business.  * 
He  may,  if  he  will,  even  amid  th>'  busy  th  rong ,  J 
hold  sweet  communion  with  the  high  and  holy  ! 
One,  and  thus  know  a  renewal  of  strength.    Is  \ 
it  not  better  to  feel  the  living  presence  of  the 
great  I  AM,  in  the  temple  of  the  heart,  hour  by 
hour,  while  we  are  engaged  in  our  needful 
avocations,  than  to  believe  we  must  necessarily 
withdraw  from  these  and  seek  unto  an  outward 
temple,  before  ice  can,  know  the  refreshment 
which  our  spirits  crave? 

The  so  called  religious  world,  I  believe,  suf- 
fered loss  in  no  small  degree  for  want  of  spirit- 
ual retirement;  and  in  its  present  condition 
seems  unable  fully  to  realize  the  great  truth, 
that  "  God  is  a  spirit"  and  is  everywhere  present, 
and  that  the  heart  is  the  temple  in  which  He  is 
to  be  found.  Therefore,  they  seek  a  temple 
made  with  hands,  and  many,  I  fear,  consider 
that  is  the  only  true  place  of  worship. 

On  the  pages  of  Scripture  the  language  is, 
"Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God, 
and  that,  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  }Tou  ?  If 
any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall 
God  destroy;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy, 
which  temple  ye  are."  It  is  in  this  temple  the 
Lord  delights  to  dwell — here  He  loves  to  be 
sought,  and  here  He  abundantly  ministers  of 
the  riches  of  his  grace,  which  can  direct  us  in 
all  our  movements,  and  so  preserve  us,  that  we 
sin  not  in  thought,  in  word,  or  in  deed. 

Are  we,  who  are  professors  of  this  faith, 
enough  alive  to  a  sense  of  its  excellency  ?  Do 
we  appreciate  the  favor  of  standing,  as  we  do, 
in  a  Society  capacity,  openly  acknowledging  this 
grace  as  an  indwelling  power  that  is  able  to  save 
the  soul?  Are  we  so  humbly  watchful — so 
prayerful  in  spirit,  as  to  realize  its  pretence  ac- 
cording to  Scripture  testimony — "  When  thou 
goest,  it  shall  lead  thee  ;  when  thou  sleepest,  it 
shall  keep  thee ;  and  when  thou  awakest,  it 
shall  talk  with  thee  ;  for  the  commandment  is 
a  lamp,  and  the  law  is  light,  and  the  reproofs  of 
instruction  are  the  way  of  life." 

Then,  while  we,  with  other  professors  of  the 
Christian  name,  are  outwardly  withdrawing  a 
season  from  worldly  afTairs,  and  gathering,  as 
with  one  accord  in  one  place,  may  we  be  stimu- 
lated to  watch  diligently,  even  while  our  hands 
are  employed  in  our  secular  business,  that  we 
may  know  that  ingathering  of  spirit,  in  which 
we  can  realize  the  fulfilment  of  the  blessed  de- 
claration— "Zion's  children  are  all  taught  of 
the  Lord — in  righteousness  shall  they  be  estab- 
lished, and  great  will  be  their  peace."  J.  J. 
ith  mo.,  1858. 
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10th,  1857.    As  I  sat  in  our  week- 


For  Frionds'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  observations  of  one  advancing 
|  in  years  are  submitted  to  the  Editors  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer  for  their  disposal ;  without  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  that  they  should  be 
| considered  worthy  a  place  in  the  columns  of  that 
journal. 
12th  mo 

day  meeting  this  morning,  I  saw  before  me  eight 
[female  Friends,  attired  in  the  neat  and  becoming 
garb  peculiar  to  our  sect,  the  plain  drab  bonnet 
and  the  drab  shawl,  and  all  appearing  as  consist- 
ent concerned  members  of  Society.    These  eight 
IFriends  were  all  mothers,  who  could  number  in 
the  aggregate,  twenty-six  daughters,  having  their 
ihomes  under  the  parental  roof ;  some  of  them 
\Uttle  daughters,  whose  proper  place,  if  at  meet- 
jing,  would  have  been  by  their  mother's  side  ; 
jbut  there  I  saw  them  not.    I  ruminated  upon 
: the  view  thus  presented,  and  followed  a  train  of 
!  reflections  upon  the  changes  that  have  been  wit- 
nessed in  many  respects,  in  the  lapse  of  years 
'which  have  intervened  since  I  was  myself  a 
i child  ;  and  I  still  indulged  the  hope  that  at  the 
I  close  of  the  meeting  I  might  look  around  and 
;yet  see  a  goodly  number  of  the  young  women 
assembled  with  their  mothers  and  elder  Friends ; 
.  thus  manifesting  an  interest  in  the  Society  in 
which  they  have  a  birth-right,  and  a  love  for 
their  fellow  members,  old  and  young,  which 
j would  incline  them  to  enjoy  silently  mingling 
; together;  but  disappointment  awaited  me.  A 
ifew  little  children  from  our  Preparative  meet- 
ling  school  were  present;  and  two  young  women 
'  only,  daughters  of  the  mothers  who  were  gath- 
ered there,  I  could  hope  from  a  godly  concern 
on  their  own  account  at  least.    I  looked  upon  the 
i  fathers  who  were  there,  and  thought  of  the  sons 
;  under  their  care  who  were  not  there  ;  and  these 
!  might  be  numbered  too ;  but  it  is  no  pleasant 
i  task  to  enumerate  the  delinquencies  that  exist 
1  amongst  us  ;  and  I  would  that  this  picture  were 
|  an  isolated  one  in  the  annals  of  the  present  age; 
I  but  ah  !  is  it  so  ?    It  is  with  no  wish  to  expose 
I  that  these  lines  are  penned ;  but  is  it  not  time 
|  for  us  all  to  look  around  ourselves  and  examine 
t'ie  ways  in  which  we  are  walking  ?    Have  we 
i  not  become  too  lifeless,  superficial  and  formal  as 
!  a  body  of  people  ?    Whence  are  the  successors 
i  in  Society  to  arise  ?    Do  parents  feel  that  their 
|  religious  duties  toward  their  offspring,  their  obli- 
gations to  religious  society,  in  the  support  of  its 
order  and  Discipline,  are  faithfully  performed, 
whilst  they  merely  offer  the  opportunity  to  attend 
meeting  or  not,  as  the  inclination  of  the  child 
may  dictate ;  whilst  they  feel  not  the  weight  or 
importance  thereof  as  a  religious  concern  with 
themselves,  and  by  precept  and  example  inspire 
the  younger  members  of  their  families  with  at 
least  a  respect  and  a  reverence  for  the  institutions 
and  the  privileges  of  our  Society,  whose  Chris- 
tian order  and  discipline  and  testimonies,  if 


consistently  sustained,  would  be  as  a  hedge 
around  them,  and  would  prove  as  a  schoolmaster 
that  would  lead  them  to  Christ  ?  Oh,  this  is  a 
theme  I  would  that  abler  pens  than  mine  might 
dwell  upon  ;  a  cause  I  would  that  youthful  ener- 
gies might  espouse. 

Ye  parents,  will  ye  not  be  aroused,  and  con- 
sider well  the  responsibility  and  the  accounta- 
bility of  your  station  ?  Will  ye  not  divest 
yourselves  of  wordly  ambition,  suspend  the  eager 
pursuit  after  lucrative  gain,  and,  accompanied 
by  your  families,  gather  with  your  friends  for 
the  performance  of  public  social  worship  ?  Ye 
children,  will  ye  not  be  persuaded  and  yield  to 
the  affectionate  appeals  of  concerned  parents  ; 
will  ye  not  embrace  the  privileges  and  realize 
the  advantages  and  the  blessings  that  may  be 
found  in  religious  communion  ?  Then  would  the 
languishing  hopes  of  the  aged  be  revived ;  the 
strength  and  faith  of  the  middle-aged  be  renewed, 
and  your  own  substantial  happiness  be  incalcu- 
lably increased. 

Our  meeting  is  apparently  a  small  branch  of 
a  large  body ;  but  if  it  be  a / 'nut-bearing  branch, 
if  vitality  is  circulating  through  its  veins,  then 
need  we  not  be  discouraged,  nor  esteem  it  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  whole.  Nought  which  our 
heavenly  Father  hath  planted,  and  watered,  and 
nourished,  is  insignificant  or  accounted  unto  us 
unworthy.  Can  we  feel  that  ours  is,  indeed, 
a  fruit-bearing  branch  ?  What  are  the  fruits 
which  a  consistent  walking  in  the  Truth  would 
exhibit  ?  How  do  we  noio  stand  as  members  of 
a  once  highly  favored  Society  ? 

Our  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  church  are 
fast  being  removed  from  our  midst ;  they  have 
been  faithful,  we  trust,  in  their  day,  in  support- 
ing the  testimonies  given  them  to  bear ;  they 
have  left  us  bright  and  noble  examples ;  now, 
where  are  their  successors  found  ?  Certainly, 
many  of  us,  not  in  giving  the  same  evidences  of 
our  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings,  whom  our 
fathers  served,  and  whom  we  still  pro/ess  to  serve. 
Shall  we  continue  to  be  unfaithful  and  do  dis- 
honor to  their  memories  ?  Shall  we  be  instru- 
mental in  removing  the  landmarks,  and  breaking 
down  the  hedges  which  our  predecessors  estab- 
lished, laying  waste  the  beautiful  fields  and 
gardens  enclosed  ?  Shall  we  be  prodigal  of  the 
rich  legacy  they  left  us,  and  spend  our  substance 
in  riotous  living  ?  Oh,  let  us  pause  and  reflect; 
let  us  deeply  consider  our  ways ;  let  us  renew 
our  covenants ;  and  with  energy  run  the  race 
which  is  set  before  us.  The  goal  is  not  far  dis- 
tant; may  we  all  reach  it  in  safety.  B. 


CONFIDENCE  IN  ONE'S  SELF. 

When  a  crisis  befalls  you,  and  the  emergency 
requires  moral  courage  aud  noble  manhood  to 
meet  it,  be  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
moment,  and  rise  superior  to  the  obstcles  in 
your  path.    The  universal  testimony  of  men,. 
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whose  experiences  exactly  coincide  with  yours, 
furnishes  the  consoling  reflection  that  difficul- 
ties may  be  ended  by  opposition.  There  is  no 
blessing  equal  to  the  possession  of  a  stout  heart. 
The  magnitude  of  the  danger  needs  nothing  more 
than  a  greater  effort  than  ever  at  your  bauds.  If 
you  prove  recreant  in  the  hour  of  trial,  you  are 
the  worst  of  recreants,  and  deserve  no  compas- 
sion. Be  not  dismayed  or  unmanned,  when  you 
should  be  bold  and  daring,  unflinching  and  re- 
solute. The  cloud  whose  threatening  murmurs 
you  hear  with  fear  and  dread  is  pregnant  with 
blessings;  and  the  frown  whose  sternness  now 
makes  you  shudder  and  tremble,  will  ere  long 
be  succeeded  by  a  smile  of  bewitching  sweetness 
and  benignity.  Then  be  strong  and  manly;  op- 
pose equal  forces  to  open  difficulties ;  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip  j  and  trust  in  Providence.  Greatness 
can  only  be  achieved  by  those  who  are  tried. 
The  condition  of  that  achievement  is  confidence 
in  one's  self. — Legli  Richmond. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
No.  3. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  DISCIPLINE  RELATING 
TO  GRAVE-STONES. 

The  object  of  the  paragraph  on  this  subject 
was  to  allow  those  burying  in  the  Society's 
ground  to  gratify  the  desire  which  it  is  known 
that  many  feel,  to  mark  the  graves  of  their  con- 
nections and  friends,  and  yet  to  guard  against 
ostentation  and  display.  For  these  purposes 
they  have  granted  the  privilege  of  a  distinguish- 
ing mark,  but  have  so  limited  its  dimensions  as 
to  preclude  show  or  costliness.  What  follows  as 
to  the  inscription,  is  thought  to  be  ambiguous. 
The  Discipline,  after  saying  that  the  stone  shall 
not  exceed  so  many  inches,  &c,  adds,  "  with  the 
name  and  age."  The  question  is,  should  this 
be  understood  to  direct  that  nothing  more  than 
u  name  and  age"  shall  be  permitted  to  be  in- 
scribed ?  If  so,  then  the  deceased  person  could 
not  always  be  satisfactorily  designated.  There 
are  many  instances  in  which,  to  do  this,  would 
require  the  date,  the  name  of  the  parent,  or  the 
name  of  the  husband  of  the  deceased  ;  and  the 
introduction  of  these  additions  to  the  "  name  and 
age"  can  violate  no  principle  ever  held  by  the 
Society.  On  the  other  hand,  the  83nse  of  the 
passage  as  presented  by  the  context  is  an  imper- 
ative requisition,  that  the  name  and  age  shall  be 
inscribed  on  every  grave-stone  allowed  to  be 
placed  in  our  grounds  ;  but  this  would  conflict 
with  the  practices  of  those  who  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  simple  initial  letters,  instead  of  the 
name,  and  have  preferred  giving  the  date,  to 
giving  the  "  age."  Thus  construed,  the  Disci- 
pline requires  absolutely  so  much,  and  does  not 
forbid  more.  The  name  and  age  must  be  there, 
but  it  does  not  say  that  more  may  not  be. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  carry- 
ing out  either  of  the  above  mentioned  construc- 


tions, the  conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided  tha, 
neither  of  them  truly  represent  precisely  wha*j 
was  intended. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  in  forming  Discipline'! 
Friends  have  failed  clearly  to  express  the  intendecij 
meaning,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  thih 
particular  passage  was  proposed  and  passed! 
account,  in  some  measure  at  least,  for  an  absenof* 
of  the  usual  care  of  the  wording  of  this  para-< 
graph.  The  subject  of  admitting  grave-stones,  oij 
of  prohibiting  them,  was  the  main  question,  aud- 
it was  viewed  with  much  anxiety,  and  discussed!1 
sometimes  with  excited  feelings,  and  it  needi' 
occasion  no  surprise,  if,  in  this  state  of  Friends' t 
minds,  the  phraseology  should  have  escaped  that 
close,  critical  examination  so  generally  observed] 
in  the  formation  of  Discipline. 

In  this  predicament,  unable  as  we  are  to  give  1 
a  practicable  construction  to  the  letter,  it  appears : 
not  unsafe,  and  indeed  is  the  only  expedient  left 
to  us,  to  adopt  the  maxim,  "  That  the  reason  of 
the  law  must  prevail."  To  guard  against  costli- 
ness and  ostentation,  the  size  of  the  stone  is  re- 
lied upon  as  a  sufficient  bar  ;  and  is  it  not  a  suffi- 
cient bar  against  any  extended  eulogium  of  the 
deceased,  or  indeed  against  any  eulogium  at  all  ? 
And  hence,  as  regards  the  inscription,  it  would 
appear  to  be  safe  to  permit  persons  to  exercise 
their  own  discretion.  11. 


THE  PERILOUS  SHOT. 

The  following  ballad  is  founded  on  an  incident  which 
is  said  to  have  occurred  some  years  ago  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  hunter  went  forth  at  break  of  day, 

And  he  left  his  babes  behind  ; 
He  turned  to  look  where  his  cottage  lay 

On  the  hill's  green  breast  defined  ; 
And  thoughts,  like  the  mist  of  the  morning  gray, 

Came  thronging  across  his  mind. 

The  past  and  the  future  were  mingled  there, 

With  a  crowd  of  hopes  and  fears, 
And  he  breathed  a  soft  but  a  fervent  prayer, 

While  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
That  God  would  their  innocent  beauty  spare 

Through  the  lapse  of  coming  years. 

But  most  of  all  that  His  guardian  arm 
Should  bless  them  through  the  day — 

And  keep  them  from  the  grasp  of  harm, 
While  he  was  far  away — 

Nor  let  one  feeling  of  alarm 
Upon  their  bosoms  prey. 

The  hunter  let  his  bright  glance  run 
O'er  the  lar.d  where  his  cottage  stood, — 

The  hunter  turned  to  the  glorious  sun, 
And  he  felt  that  God  was  s»ood  : 

Then  over  his  shoulder  he  threw  his  gun, 
And  he  hied  away  to  the  wood. 

'Twere  vain  to  tell  how  the  roe-buck  fell 

Before  the  hunter's  aim — 
'Twere  vain  to  account,  from  meadow  to  mount, 

How  he  tracked  the  wild  and  tame  ; 
But  the  sun  when  low,  saw  a  gallant  show, 

Of  the  forest's  choicest  game. 
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'Twas  a  long  day's  hunt,  and  the  hills  were  gray 

When  he  reached  his  lowly  cot; 
It  stood  'mid  nature's  wild  array, 
Though  luxury  owned  it  not — 
But  peace,  like  a  mantle  around  it  lay, 
And  he  blessed  his  humble  lot. 

The  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  earth  was  still, 

And  the  lake  was  as  clear  as  the  sky, 
And  a  single  star  above  the  hill 

Looked  down  with  its  beaming  eye; 
And  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  voice  of  the  rill 
That  went  in  laughter  by. 

The  hunter  blessed  his  humble  lot, 
As  he  stood  by  his  cottage  door, 
And  glad  was  he  to  reach  the  spot 

And  rest  in  his  home  once  more  ; 
For  his  cares  and  his  toils  were  all  forgot 
'Mid  the  mirth  of  his  children's  roar. 

He  entered  his  hut ;  but  each  mouth  was  shut, 

Whence  mirth  was  wont  to  flow  : 
For  a  sight  was  there  that  made  him  stare 

With  a  terror  that  few  can  know  ; 
A  lion  of  India's  fiercest  breed 

On  his  threshold  was  crouching  low  ! 

His  wife  was  sitting  in  silent  dread, 

With  a  sad  desponding  air  ; 
While  hid  in  her  lap,  each  little  head, 

Sought  hope  and  safety  there — 
The  eldest  boy,  with  fear  half  dead, 

Stood  close  by  his  mother's  chair. 

'Twas  not  a  time  for  long  delay ; 

The  hunter  stole  aside 
To  the  back  of  his  hut,  where  the  lingering  day 

Crept  in  through  a  casement  wide — 
And  he  charged  his  gun  for  a  deadly  play, 

And  asked  heaven  his  aim  to  guide. 

The  beast  arose  ! — his  heart's  blood  froze, 

But  despair  did  his  purpose  meet ; 
He  sent  the  ball  through  his  cottage  hall, 

On  its  errand  stern  and  fleet — 
It  grazed  the  hair  of  his  youthful  heir, 
As  he  stood  by  his  mother's  seat — 
Then  came  a  moan,  'twixt  a  howl  and  a  groan, 
And  the  lion  lay  dead  at  her  feet. 

Charles  West  Thompson. 


We  publish  the  following  by  request.  They  were 
!eceived  from  a  convict  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary. 

"  Oh  !  never  throw  a  smile  away — 

To  some  a  smile  were  worth  a  crown — 
But  let  it  shining  cast  a  ray 

On  those  whom  sorrow's  pressing  down. 
Thus  canst  thou  nobly  act  thy  part; 

And  e'en  a  smile  will  ease  the  load 
Of  some  poor  faint  and  sinking  heart, 
That's  struggling  on  life's  weary  road. 

Oh  !  never  throw  a  smile  away  ! 

For  one  sweet  smile  has  power  to  win 
The  erring  from  a  downward  way, 

And  lure  them  from  a  path  of  sin. 
Tis  thine  from  evil  to  beguile 

The  weak,  the  friendless  and  the  lone  ; 
To  welcome  with  a  cheering  smile — 
Not  be  the  first  to  cast  a  stone. 

Oh  !  never  throw  a  smile  away  ! 

That  very  smile  a  soul  might  save  ; 
Might  speak  of  hope,  and  light  the  way 
That's  leading  onwards  to  the  grave. 


Then  let  thy  smile  beam  sweet  and  bright — 
Its  happy  influence  felt  the  while — 

And  many  a  heart  now  sunk  in  night 
Will  bless  thee  for  thy  cheering  smile." 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

LITTLE  KINDNESSES. 
("Continued  from  page  55.) 

"  Finally,  be  ye  all  of  one  mind,  having  compassion 
one  of  another  ;  love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  cour- 
teous."— 1  Pet.  iii.  8. 

"  All  joys  go  less, 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses." — Herbert. 

I  think,  if  we  examine  our  own  hearts,  we 
shall  all  feel  ourselves  to  have  been  sadly  negli- 
gent in  this  branch  of  the  u  little  things."  How 
often,  from  want  of  thought  and  attention,  do  we 
see  people,  really  kind  people,  fail  to  make  oth- 
ers happy  or  comfortable.  How  often  do  we  see, 
in  families  who  would  do  any  thing  to  oblige 
each  other  if  the  matter  were  a  great  one,  such 
a  total  neglect  of  the  little  kindnesses  of  life, 
that  by  degrees  they  become  selfish,  and  are  una- 
ble to  perceive  wherein  they  fail,  or  that  any 
thing  else  ought  to  be  expected  of  them  than 
what  they  perform  ?  How  often  do  we  hear 
kindly-feeling,  well-intentioned  people  regretting 
that  they  can  do  nothing,  that  they  have  nothing 
in  their  power, — while  all  the  time  these  little 
kindnesses  are  unnoticed  and  unperformed.  Life 
affords  but  few  opportunities  of  doing  gieat  ser- 
vices for  others )  but  there  is  scarcely  an  hour 
of  the  day  that  does  not  afford  us  an  opportunity 
of  performing  some  little,  it  may  be  unnoticed 
service.  Careful  and  earnest  attention  to  little 
things  of  this  kind,  is  of  great  advantage  to  our 
own  characters.  We  can  seldom  perform  little 
kindnesses  without  little  self-denials  ;  and  the 
habit  once  formed  of  daily  attending  to  others, 
and  trying  to  please  and  serve  them,  is  of  inesti- 
mable use  in  repressing  our  natural  selfishness. 
I  speak  advisedly,  when  I  class  trying  to  please 
others  as  among  the  little  kindnesses  we  should 
study  to  perform.  It  is  a  command  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  every  one  should  "  please  his  neighbor 
for  his  good  to  edification  and  I  fear  it  is  a 
duty  oftener  neglected  than  trying  to  serve  others. 
Amongst  the  many  ways  of  doing  this,  I  may 
mention  kind  consideration  of  the  peculiarities 
of  others.  There  are  few  families  where  there 
are  not  some  members  who  require  to  be  studied 
a  little,  and  if  the  "  peculiar  one"  be  the  head 
of  the  house,  or  an  aged  member  of  it,  this  atten- 
tion is  generally  paid.  But  between  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  between  friends,  how  little  of  thi* 
kind  forbearance  do  we  see  !  How  often  do  we 
feel  it  hard  to  be  the  one  that  must  always  give 
up  !  How  apt  are  we  to  be  provoked  at  the 
peculiarities  of  others,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
forbear,  and  please  them  rather  than  ourselves  I 
There  is  much  want  of  knowledge  of  each  other's 
characters  to  be  met  with  in  families,  and  front 
this  sometimes,  I  think,  proceeds  the  careless 
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indifference  about  pleasing  them  ;  but  knowledge 
of  each  other's  peculiarities  is  not  so  uncommon, 
though  attention  to  them  is  rare  enough.  The 
study  of  character  may  be  apt  (uuless  pursued  in 
a  Christian  spirit)  to  lead  us  into  critical  and 
censorious  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  but  if  we  study 
others,  that  we  may  know  how  best  to  please 
them,  and  make  them  happy,  I  cannot  think  it 
can  be  otherwise  than  a  profitable  study.  One  of 
the  little  kiuduesscs  I  would  enforce,  is  "  allowing 
people  to  be  happy  in  their  own  way/'  Never 
insist  upon  your  way,  aud  your  way  alone,  as 
being  the  ouly  one  that  can  succeed  in  giving 
pleasure  ;  for  in  doing  so,  you  will  too  often  only 
torment  and  annoy  those  you  wish  to  serve,  and 
sometimes  this  spirit,  when  yielded  to,  becomes 
a  perpetual  petty  tyranny  over  others.  Remem- 
ber also,  that  different  ideas  of  pleasure  are  en- 
tertained by  the  aged  and  the  young.  For  while, 
in  general,  to  old  people,  quiet  and  a  regular 
undisturbed  routine  is  most  pleasant,  variety  and 
a  certain  degree  of  restless  excitement  are  liked 
by  the  young.  There  is  no  little  kindness  more 
generally  felt,  than  a  readiness  to  promote  the 
plans  of  others,  an  entering  into  their  feelings, 
and  an  endeavor  to  smooth  down  all  difficulties 
in  the  way.  Who  has  not  felt  damped  when  a 
party  of  pleasure  was  planning,  or  a  pleasant 
invitation  received,  and  no  one  seemed  to  take 
any  interest  in  it,  or  to  care  whether  you  went 
or  not ;  still  worse,  if  some  one  started  objec- 
tions, foresaw  the  difficulties,  and  wondered  how 
you  could  care  about  going  at  all  ?  To  the  young 
especially  this  sort  of  kind  sympathy  is  valua- 
ble ;  and  how  soon  you  may  discern,  in  a  family, 
which  individual  is  in  the  habit  of  showing  it, 
by  the  ready  and  constant  recurrence  of  all  to 
her  as  the  one  who  always  helps  forward  a  plan, 
sympathises  in  a  little  pleasure,  and  enters  into 
all  the  excitement  of  an  enjoyment  which  per- 
haps she  is  neither  to  share,  nor,  (on  her  own 
account,)  would  care  to  partake  of.  How  worse 
than  tiresome  is  the  "  wet  blanket/'  who,  on 
these  occasions,  thinks  it  will  rain, — is  sure  you 
cannot  be  spared  from  home, — or,  absorbed  in 
other  things,  takes  no  interest,  and  will  not  be 
put  out  of  her  own  way  for  any  one  !  Look 
around  among  the  families  you  are  intimate  with, 
aud  see  which  member  of  each  is  the  one  to 
whom  all  the  others  go  in  little  difficulties  ;  which 
is  the  one  that  studies  to  make  the  others  happy, 
forgetting  self  till  she  really  becomes  the  "  one 
who  cannot  be  spared  from  home  and  you  will 
generally  find  that  that  one  docs  not  confine  her 
attentions  to  home,  but  is  always  the  person  who 
thinks  of  little  kindnesses  to  be  done  to  others — 
gifts  of  fruit  and  flowers  to  the  sick — visits  to 
those  confined  to  the  house — the  loan  of  a  book, 
or  a  sight  of  engravings — or  the  earliest  infor- 
mation of  absent  friends.  I  remember  one  who 
was  thus  distinguished  for  little  kindnesses ;  she 
was  not  what  is  generally  termed  acute  or  shrewd, 


but  I  never  knew  any  one  so  quick  at  finding  ou  - 
what  people  liked,  or  so  ready  to  do  it,  or  get  ii 
for  them.  Her  means  were  limited,  but  shei 
gave  more  little  gifts  than  any  one  I  knew  ;  hei* 
time  was  much  occupied  at  home,  and  her  accom-i 
plishments  made  her  society  much  sought  after; 
but  she  could  always  find  time  to  visit  those  whe 
were  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  to  show  those  who 
had  no  claim  on  her,  a  little  kindness.  I  re- 
member her  getting  herself  introduced  to  an  old 
lady  who  lived  alone  and  had  few  friends,  that 
she  might  go  sometimes  aud  play  chess  with  her ; 
and  many  an  hour  which  she  might  have  spent  \ 
in  her  own  amusement,  she  bestowed  on  her,  -J 
cheering  her  lonely  lot  by  her  kind  cheerfulness.  I 
Little  presents  are  said  to  be  always  acceptable;  . 
they  lay  no  one  under  obligation,  and  they  mark 
a  kind  remembrance  of  you  when  absent,  or  a  t 
desire  to  supply  some  little  want  you  have  ex-  • 
pressed  ;  and  as  their  value  is  seldom  great,  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  them  is  one  of  the  many 
little  kindnesses  we  should  practice  and  indulge. 
"  The  sacred  duty  of  giving  pleasure,"  as  it  is  i 
called  in  an  admirable  little  book,  entitled  "  Pas- 
sages from  the  Life  of  a  Daughter  at  Home,"  may 
be  practised  daily.  And,  oh,  if  we  could  but  feel 
what  a  sacred  duty  it  is,  surely  we  would  wish 
and  endeavor  to  make  and  find  opportunities  of 
practising  it !  Is  it  not  a  sacred  duty  to  make 
life  as  happy  as  we  can  to  the  young,  before 
life's  trials  and  troubles  come  upon  them  ?  Is 
it  not  so  still  more  to  those  who  are  enduring 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  ?  And  do  not 
all  feel  it  to  be  so  toward  the  aged,  who  perhaps 
have  little  left  to  cheer  them,  and  may  have  suf- 
fered and  undergone  much  during  the  weary 
days  of  their  pilgrimage  ?  Let  us  seek  out 
opportunities,  let  us  slight  nothing  as  too  trivial 
or  minute,  not  even  the  keeping  a  favorite  seat 
at  the  fireside  for  one  we  know  has  a  fancy  for 
it,  or  the  most  trifling  arrangement  of  household 
matters,  if  it  may  give  pleasure  to  others. 

The  desire  of  showing  little  kindnesses  pro- 
ceeds often  merely  from  an  obliging  disposition ; 
but  I  think  the  habit  of  it  must  be  formed  on 
Christian  motives,  and  on  a  habitual  course  of 
self-denial  and  thoughtfulness.  It  may  be  called 
a  habit  of  preferring  others  before  ourselves.  To 
the  young  I  would  earnestly  say,  Endeavor  to 
acquire  this  blessed  habit.  Do  not,  because  you 
can  do  so  little  for  others,  do  nothing.  Look 
around  you,  first  in  your  own  family,  then  among 
your  friends  and  neighbors,  and  see  whether 
there  be  not  some  one  whose  little  burden  you 
can  lighten,  whose  little  cares  you  may  lessen, 
whose  little  pleasures  you  can  promote,  whose 
little  wants  and  wishes  you  can  gratify.  Giving 
up  cheerfully  our  own  occupations  to  attend  to 
others,  is  one  of  the  little  kindnesses  and  self- 
denials.  Doing  little  things  that  nobody  likes 
to  do,  but  which  must  be  done  by  some  one,  is 
another.    I  remember  how  grateful  I  once  felt 
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when  a  young  friend  hemmed  a  set  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  for  me  in  her  play-hours  when  I 
was  from  home,  because  she  knew  I  disliked 
hemming.    Doing  a  thing,  and  saying  nothing 
j about  it,  is  also  a  kindness;  for  I  dare  say  we 
all  know  how  irksome  it  is  to  be  told  that  this, 
that,  or  the  other  thing,  was  got  for  us,  or  done 
on  our  account ;  and  how  ungrateful  we  are  apt 
to  feel  for  kindnesses  thus  thrust  upon  us.  A 
(willingness  to  lend  books,  new  music,  or  patterns, 
Ito  those  who  will  take  care  of  them  and  return 
them,  is  also  a  mark  of  kind  feeling:. 

It  may  seem  to  many,  that  if  they  avoid  little 
unkindncsscs,  they  must  necessarily  be  doing  all 
that  is  right  to  their  family  and  friends  ;  but  it 
is  not  enough  to  abstain  from  sharp  words,  sneer- 
ing tones,  petty  contradiction,  or  daily  little  selfish 
cares  ;  we  must  be  active  and  earnest  in  kind- 
ness, not  merely  passive  and  inoffensive.  In 
these  little  things  it  is  really  more  from  the 
jmanner  in  which  they  are  done,  than  from  any 
Igreat  value  in  the  services  themselves,  that  we 
ijsee  the  kind  and  Christian  spirit.    All  must  be 
Hdone  cheerfully,  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure,  not 
{merely  a  duty  ;  and  above  all,  we  must  never 
i allow  any  one  to  feel  or  see  that  we  have  made 
| a  sacrifice  of  our  own  will  or  wishes  on  their 
! account.     It  is  contemptuously  said  10  be  a 
"  Scotch  present,"  when  any  one,  in  bestowing 
a  trifling  gift,  tells  the  receiver  that  it  is  of  no 
J  use  to  the  giver;  but  it  has  often  struck  me  that 
ithere  is  much  true  delicacy  and  kindness  in  this, 
for  it  is  evidently  designed  to  prevent  the  recipi- 
ent from  feeling  under  any  obligation;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  little  kindnesses  I  am  recommend- 
ing.* 

Attending  to  any  one  who  is  overlooked  in 
(Society,  from  whatever  cause,  is  another  of  the 
kind  offices  that  maybe  classed  under  this  head. 
!  Few  do  not  feel  this  when  the  person  is  over- 
looked on  account  of  poverty  or  age,  or  singular- 
ity of  appearance;  but  do  we  consider  it  suffi- 
I  ciently,  if  the  unfortunate  individual  is  guilty  of 
being  tiresome  and  prosy  ?    Yet  a  little  self-sac- 
I  rifice  on  these  occasions  is  certainly  both  kind 
land  right,  as  we  are  all  ready  to  acknowledge 
I  when  we  see  any  one  cheerfully  undertaking  the 
burden  of  talking  to,  or  worse,  of  listening  to, 
one  who  is  generally  regarded  as  "  a  bore." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart;  pray- 
er is  its  aliment.  It  is  satisfied  under  every  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  and  takes  thankfully  its 
allotted  portion;  never  inquiring  whether  a  little 
more  would  not  be  a  little  better;  knowing  that 

*  I  may,  however,  give  a  hint,  in  passing,  to  the  re- 
ceiver, that  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  in  good 
taste,  when  asking  something  you  desire  to  possess,  to 
talk  of  it  disparagingly  as  a  mere  trifle.  If  it  were  so, 
you  need  not  have  asked  for  it  at  all. 


if  God  had  so  judged,  it  would  have  been  as 
easy  for  him  to  have  given  the  more  as  the  less. 
That  is  not  true  content  which  does  not  enjoy, 
as  the  gift  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  what  it  has;  nor 
is  that  true  patience  which  does  not  suffer 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is  not 
His  will  that  it  should  have  it  longer. 

Hannah  More. 


From  the  North  American,  11th  mo.  25th,  1841. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  North  American. 

By  inserting  the  following  Indian  Speech,  de- 
livered at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  23d  ult.,  by 
a  Cattaraugus  boy,  one  of  the  Seneca  nation  of 
Indians,  you  will  oblige        A  Subscriber. 

"  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
manners,  habits,  and  improvements  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  this  country,  the  term  Indian  is  preg- 
nant with  ideas  the  most  repelling  and  degrad- 
ing, but  such  impressions,  originating,  as  they 
frequently  do,  from  infant  prejudices,  although 
they  may  hold  true  when  applied  to  some,  do 
great  injustice  to  this  race  of  beings. 

Some  there  are  perhaps  even  in  this  enlight- 
ened assembly,  who  at  the  bare  sight  of  an  In- 
dian, or  even  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  would 
throw  back  their  imaginations  to  ancient  times, 
to  the  ravages  of  savage  warfare — to  the  yells 
pronounced  over  the  mangled  bodies  of  women 
and  children,  thus  creating  an  opinion  inappli- 
cable and  highly  injurious  to  those  for  whose 
temporal  interest  and  eternal  welfare  I  come  to 
plead.  You  here  behold  an  Indian  ;  my  kindred 
are  Indians ;  and  my  fathers  reposing  in  the 
wilderness  grave,  they  too  were  Indians.  But 
I  am  not  as  my  fathers  were;  broader  means  and 
nobler  influences  have  fallen  upon  me.  Yet,  I 
was  not  born,  as  thousands  are,  in  a  stately 
dome,  amid  the  congratulations  of  the  great. 
For  on  a  little  hill,  in  a  lonely  cabin,  overspread 
by  the  forest  oak,  I  first  drew  my  breath  ;  and 
in  a  language  unknown  to  learned  and  polished 
nations,  learned  to  lisp  my  fond  mother's  name. 

In  after  days,  I  have  had  greater  advantages 
than  most  of  my  race.  Blest  with  these  privi- 
leges, I  shall  rejoice  to  labor  for  the  respecta- 
bility of  my  nation,  and  by  my  public  efforts  to 
assist  in  raising  her  to  an  equal  standing  with 
other  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  speculations  and 
conjectures  as  to  the  possibility  of  civilizing  the 
Indians  must  forever  cease.  A  period  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  stale  remark  1  do  what 
you  will,  an  Indian  will  still  be  an  Indian/ 
must  be  placed  no  more  in  speech ;  for  the  pre- 
sent history  of  the  Indians,  particularly  of  that 
nation  to  which  I  belong,  most  incontrovertibly 
establishes  the  fallacy  of  this  remark.  The  shrill 
sound  of  the  savage  yell  shall  die  away  as  the 
roaring  of  far  distant  thunder,  and  heaven- 
wrought  music  will  gladden  the  affrighted  wil- 
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derness,  and  the  solitary  places  will  be  glad  for 
them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose. 

Already  do  we  see  the  morning  star,  forerun- 
ner of  approaching  dawn,  arising  over  the  tops 
of  those  deep  forests  in  which  for  ages  have 
echoed  the  warrior's  whoop  !  Yes,  methinks  I 
can  view  my  native  country  rising  from  the 
ashes  of  her  degradation,  wearing  her  purified 
and  beautiful  garments,  and  taking  her  seat 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  She  is  at  this 
instant  rising  like  the  first  morning  sun,  which 
grows  brighter  and  brighter  until  it  reaches 
the  fulness  of  its  glory.  There  are  two  alter- 
natives. They  must  either  become  civilized  and 
happy,  or,  sharing  the  fate  of  many  kindred 
nations,  become  extinct. 

If  the  white  people  continue  their  'protection,' 
and  assist  their  humble  efforts,  they  will,  they 
must  rise.  Yes,  with  such  assistance  the  In- 
dians must  rise,  like  the  Phoenix,  after  having 
wallowed  for  ages  in  ignorance  and  barbarity. 
Uut  should  they  withdraw  their  care,  then  they 
will  go  the  way  so  many  tribes  have  gone  before 
them.  For  the  hordes  that  still  linger  on  your 
borders  will  share  the  same  fate  with  those  tribes 
that  once  bordered  along  the  proud  banks  of 


For  particulars,  see  circulars,  which  will  be  for^ 
warded  to  the  address  of  every  one  requesting  them?' 
sent.  WILLIAM  CHANDLER. 

Kemiett  Sqimre,  4th  mo.  9,  1858. 


the  Hudson  :  of  that 


ntic  race  that  are  said 


to  have  existed  on  the  Potomac,  Rappahannock 
and  Susquehanna,  and  that  peopled  the  forests 
of  the  vast  valley  of  Shenandoah.    They  will  | 
vanish  like  vapor  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
their  history  will  be  lost  in  forgetfulness,  and  i 
the  places  that  now  know  them  will  know  them  j 
no  more.    They  hang  upon  your  mercy  as  to  a  | 
garment.    Will  you  push  them  off,  or  will  you 
save  them  ?    Let  humanity  answer." 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues 
quite  inactive,  with  a  very  light  export  demand. 
Mixed  brands  are  selling  at  $4  25  a  4  37^  per  barrel. 
Sales  to  retailers  and  bakers  at  from  $4  50  to  4  75 
for  choice  and  fancy  lots.  Extra  and  fancy  brands, 
at  from  £4  75  to  4  25.  Rye  Flour  is  held  at  £3  25, 
and  Corn  Meal,  $3  25  per  barrel. 

Grajn. — There  is  a  limited  demand  for  Wheat,  and 
not  much  offering.  Sales  of  good  Pennsylvania  red  at 
$1  06  a  $1  lo  per  bushel,  and  fair  white  at  from 
$.1  20  to  1  30.  Rye  is  wanted  at  70  cents.  Corn  is 
in  demand.  Sales  of  good  yellow,  in  store,  at  68  a 
69  c.  ;  and  afloat  at  70  cts.  Oars  are  steady  at  40 
cts.  for  prime  Pennsylsylvania,  and  37  for  Delaware. 

Cloversf.ed  meets  a  very  limited  inquiry  at  $4  a 
4  37  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  at  $2  25  a  2  37^  per  bushel. 
Flaxseed  is  held  considerably  above  our  last  quotations. 


/  1  RE  EN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  Girls,; 
VT  will  open  the  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month, 
(May,)  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  All  the  branches 
comprising  a  thorough  English  education  are  taught,.] 
drawing  included.    Terms  $55  ;  for  those  not  exceed-i] 
ing  twelve  years  of  age,  $50.    No  extras,  except  then! 
French  Language,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle-1 
works,  each  $5  per  term.    This  school  is  handsomely  I 
si'uated  near  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  nine«fl 
miles  from   West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-west | 
from  Wilmington.    Daily  stages  passing  too  and  from 
each  place,  by  w  hich  scholars  are  conveyed  to  the  I 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Uniovvile  P.  C,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

pHESTERFIELD    BOARDING   SCHOOL    FOR  I 
yj  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  summer  session 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.   For  further  information,  address 
HENRY  W.  RID G WAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.,  3— 3m. 

T  ONDON  GROVE  BOARBING  SCHOOL  FOR 
±j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
3d  of  5th  mo. — Terms,  $60  for  five  months.  For  re- 
ferences, and  further  particulars  enquire  for  circulars 
of  BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

4th  mo. — 3.  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL— For  the  education^  youth 
of  both  sexes,  will  be  opened  at  Norristown,  Pa., 
19th  of  4th  mo. 
System  of  teaching  thoroi   h  and  practical. 
Terms— In  English  Department,  $70  per  session  of 
20  weeks. 

French  and  Latin  Languages,  each  $10  extra  per 
session. 

Address  ALLEN  FLITCRAFT. 

3d  mo  27— 4t     Norristown,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

A YOUNG  woman  wishes  a  situation  as  Teacher 
in  a  small  school  or  family.  Apply  to  Lydia 
Gillinaham,  Principal  of  Friends'  Central  School,  No. 
J  51 6  Vine  street.  3d  mo.  27— tf 


ATTENTION  is  invited  to  a  Boarding  and  Day 
School,  at  Attleboro',  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  young  of  either  sex.  Circulars,  describing 
the  mansion  and  premises,  course  of  studies,  rules,  &c, 
will  be  sent,  on  application  to  either  of  the  subscribers. 
The  next  term  begins  on  the  5th  of  4th  month. 

Sidney  Averill. 
3d  mo.  16,  3t.  Elmira  Averill. 


KENNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY — The  under 
signed  having  purchased  from  Enoch  P.  Wicker-  I 
sham  his  entire  interest  in  the  u  Eaton  Academy,"  in  | 
the  Borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
formerly  owned  and  conducted  by  Samuel  Martin,  as 
the  "  Kennett  Female  Seminary,"  will  open  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  above  Institution  for  the  reception  ! 
of  pupil3  of  both  sexes,  on  Secoud  day  the  Third  of  j 
Fifth  month  next. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Spring  term  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  22d  of  3d  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. 

Terms,  $60  per  session,  one  hal  f  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term.  For  Circulars  con- 
taining particulars,  ad  ress 

JANE  HILLBORN  &  SISTERS, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  23d  Ward,  Philada.,  Penna. 
2d  mo.  6,  J 858— 3m. 

MeTrihew  &  Thompson,  Frs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Bank. 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
[Continued  from  page  66.] 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  6th  month,  in  company 
with  Joseph  Tatnall,  I  went  to  father  Lightfoot's 
and  spent  part  of  three  days  with  them  to  pretty 
good  satisfaction  ;  was  also  at  the  marriage  of 
Abraham  Sharpless.  On  the  25th,  I  received 
the  sorrowful  tidings  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Robert  Mendenhall  of  Concord,  occasioned  by  a 
fall  out  of  his  riding  chair  as  he  was  taking  it  to 
i  be  mended.  He  lived  but  about  three  hours, 
and  was  not  willing  to  be  removed  to  his  house, 
as  he  apprehended  it  would  throw  him  into  rack- 
ing pain,  and  perhaps  deprive  him  of  hj^  senses 
which  he  was  then  favored  with ;  so  he  chose  to 
stay  where  he  was,  though  it  might  look  hard  for 
him  to  die  in  the  road.  After  taking  leave  of  his 
wife  and  children  who  were  present,  he  quietly 
expired.  A  meeting  was  held  on  the  occasion  of 
his  funeral,  which  was  a  solemn,  awful  season. 
A  striking  instance  of  what  poor,  uncertain 
beings  we  are  !  Happy  for  those  who  are  found 
watching. 

In  the  7th  month,  the  weather  was  warm  and 
dry,  furnishing  a  favorable  time  for  gathering  in 
harvest.  In  the  spring  there  was  a  prospect  of 
great  crops  ;  but  in  many  places  Providence  has 
permitted  or  sent  a  check,  gently  admonishing 
us  to  take  heed  to  our  ways.  A  worm  and  a  fly 
have  appeared  in  many  parts  of  Chester  county 
and  parts  adjacent ;  and  in  Maryland  something 
like  a  blight.  Oh!  that  mankind  were  so  wise 
as  to  turn  from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  at  these 
gentle  admonitions,  before  the  rod  is  laid  on 
more  severely.  I  believe  it  is  in  mercy  that  the 
Almighty  thus  shows  us  how  soon  he  can  send 
forth  his  armies  and  destroy  all  our  labor.  But 
it  seems  as  if  the  degeneracy  and  hardness  of 


heart  have  become  so  great,  that  I  fear  such 
mild  means  will  not  do  ;  so  that  the  hearts  of  a 
remnant  are  covered  with  mourning  on  behold- 
ing the  prevailing  corruptions,  and  the  spreading 
of  covetousness,  luxury  and  pride  to  a  very  great 
degree.  Oh  !  that  there  was  more  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  bear  the  rod  and  hear  him  who  hath  ap- 
pointed it. 

7th  mo.  7th.  This  day  I  felt  the  humbling 
goodness  of  the  Almighty,  and  strong  cries  were 
raised  in  me  that  I  might  be  more  and  more  re- 
deemed from  the  world  and  the  things  thereof. 
0  thou  everlasting,  holy  Shepherd,  keep  me,  I 
pray  thee,  from  going  astray.  Strengthen  me 
in  thy  truth,  so  that  I  may  with  more  firmness 
maintain  the  watch. 

10th.  Our  first-day  morning  meeting  was  very 
large  and  silent.  In  the  afternoon  there  was 
some  public  service,  and  it  was  a  good  meeting 
to  some  of  the  beloved  youth.  Oh  !  that  it  may- 
be lasting  as  a  nail  fastened  in  a  sure  place.  I 
feel  great  love  toward  the  youth,  especially  of 
this  place,  and  my  heart  is  often  filled  with 
solicitude  for  their  welfare ;  the  gospel  flows 
freely  for  their  eakes,  and  the  Divine  arm  is 
stretched  out  to  gather  them.  Oh  !  that  they 
would  obey  the  calls  of  Heavenly  love  to  their 
souls.  0  holy  Father,  take  the  reins  into  thine 
own  hands,  and  govern  their  affections;  illumi- 
nate their  understandings  and  cause  them  to  see 
the  excellency  of  walking  in  thy  Truth. 

23rd.  I  was  at  Concord,  visiting  some  of  my 
old  neighbors  and  friends,  and  returned  to  our 
meeting  at  Wilmington  on  First-day,  which  was 
large  and  much  favored  to  the  tendering  of  many 
hearts ;  in  the  afternoon,  silent.  Oh !  that 
Friends  and  others  were  more  acquainted  with 
true  silence.  I  often  regret  the  loss  sustained 
in  our  meetings  for  want  of  an  awful,  humble, 
reverent  waiting  upon  the  Lord;  confiding  in 
his  gracious  promise  that  "  they  who  wait  upon 
him  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  ;  they  shall  run 
and  not  be  weary •  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint."  A  glorious  day  indeed,  when  mankind 
come  to  know  the  Lord  to  be  their  teacher,  and 
to  be  of  the  circumcision  that  worship  God  in 
spirit,  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  and  having  no  con- 
fidence in  the  flesh. 

28th.  Our  Fifth-day  meeting  was  smaller  than 
common,  being  a  busy  time  of  the  year,  and 
Friends  being  weak,  let  the  world  get  master  of 
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them.  The  worldly  spirit  tells  them  it  will 
not  do  to  leave  it,  or  they  will  lose  greatly 
thereby;  but  it  does  not  tell  them  that  the 
world  wounds  them  greatly,  and  that  through 
an  anxious  care  for  it,  they  lose  in  the  best 
sense.  Surely  there  is  a  want  of  living  faith  in 
the  sufficiency  of  that  Power  that  clothes  the 
lilies,  and  feeds  the  young  ravens. 

31st.  Our  afternoon  meeting  was  attended  by 
our  dear  friend  William  Jackson,  who  was  much 
favored  in  testimony  from  these  words,  "  The 
well  is  deep,  and  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw 
with."  This  continues  to  be  a  mystery  to  the 
reasoning  part  in  man,  as  it  was  to  the  woman 
to  whom  Jesus  said,  "  If  thou  knew  the  gift  of 
God,  and  who  it  is  that  asketh  of  thee,  thou 
wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have 
given  thee  living  water."  Now  to  those  that 
lack  this  knowledge,  it  may  in  truth  be  said, 
"  The  well  is  deep,  and  they  have  nothing  to 
draw  with;"  neither  can  they  until  it  is  given 
them  of  God,  with  whom  remains  to  be  the 
spiritual  key  that  can  alone  unfold  the  Divine 
mysteries,  contained  in  the  scriptures  of  Truth, 
which  the  carnal  man  with  all  his  study,  art  and 
contrivance,  cannot  come  at.  But  many,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  now  as  formerly,  by  undertaking  to 
interpret  them  to  suit  their  own  imagination,  do 
wrest  them  to  their  own  destruction.  Oh  !  that 
all  were  careful  not  to  meddle  with  things  out  of 
their  reach.  Oh  !  that  there  was  but  a  coming 
to  Christ,  the  true  and  living  way,  then  surely 
there  would  be  a  drinking  of  the  living  waters, 
whereof  if  a  man  drink  experimentally,  he  will 
not  thirst  any  more  after  the  muddy,  or  mixed 
waters  of  scholastic  learning.  But  many  are 
feeding  so  largely  upon  the  tree  of  knowledge 
that  it  hinders  them  from  receiving  the  true 
sight  and  sense  of  spiritual  things  ;  for  u  if  any 
man  will  be  wise  (in  Divine  things)  he  must  first 
become  a  fool;"  he  must  know  a  death  unto  self 
in  every  part  thereof,  before  he  can  know  a 
living  unto  righteousness.  Many,  I  believe,  have 
come  so  far  as  to  receive  the  ministration  of 
John's  baptism,  whose  commission  was  to  bnptize 
unto  repentance,  but  he  had  not  power  to  give 
this  gift,  and  he  let  them  know  clearly  that  they 
must  look  for  another,  even  a  baptism  that  had 
the  power  of  cleansing.  But  many  have  rested 
short  of  this,  and  being  satisfied  with  the  first 
tendering  or  watery  dispensation,  have  not  been 
deeply  concerned  to  experience  a  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  floor  of  the  heart,  and  to  know 
the  wheat  gathered  into  the  garner  ;  but  the 
chaff  to  be  burned  with  the  unquenchable  fire  of 
the  baptism  of  Christ. 

I  have  known  some  who  were  graciously 
called,  and  did  greatly  rejoice  in  the  breaking 
forth  of  the  day  of  God's  eternal  power  in  their 
souls, — a  time  wherein  the  world  and  all  the 
glory  thereof  appeared  as  nothing  in  their  view, 
so  that  they  might  win  Christ,  the  beloved  of 


their  souls;  yea,  and  for  a  time  they  walked 
humbly,  so  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  their 
becoming  useful  in  the  church.  But  latterly 
when  1  have  looked  upon  them  and  beheld  their 
conduct  and  conversation,  a  fear  has  seized  me, 
that  they  have  not  been  so  faithful  and  so  fully 
dedicated  as  they  ought  to  be.  How  sorrowful 
that  any  of  the  Lord's  visited  children  should 
(like  some  of  old)  go  back  to  the  world,  and 
dwindle  as  withered  branches  !  But  if  any  that 
have  been  grafted  into  the  true  and  living  Vine, 
abide  not  therein, — if  they  submit  not  to  the 
thorough  cleansing  and  pruning,  they  separate 
themselves  and  are  cast  forth  as  branches  that 
are  withered.  On  the  other  hand,  those  that 
abide  in  Christ,  the  vine,  know  the  living  sap  to 
flow  in  them,  and  bring  forth  fruits  to  the  glory 
of  the  heavenly  Husbandman. 

9th  of  8th  mo.  My  friend  W.  C.  being  very 
sick,  I  went  to  see  him,  and  as  I  was  sitting  by 
him,  I  felt  a  sweetness  accompanying  my 
mind,  and,  leaning  down,  said  to  him,  "  it 
is  pleasant  to  sit  by  thee."  After  awhile  he 
said,  "  My  time  will  not  be  long,  but  when  I 
shall  go,  1  do  not  see,  whether  to-night  or  not." 
After  remarking  to  him  that  none  of  us  know 
how  s)on  we  may  be  called  hence,  he  said,  "  I 
expect  my  Redeemer  will  convey  my  soul  into 
the  chambers  of  everlasting  glory." — As  I  sat 
still  and  quiet  by  his  bed-side,  I  felt  the 
humbling  power  of  Truth,  and  therein  the: 
breathing  cries  of  my  soul  ascended  to  the  Lord 
for  preservation,  and  that  I  might  yet  more  and 
more  be  instructed  iu  the  great  work  of  the 
ministry;  being  led  to  behold  the  glorious  ex- 
cellency thereof,  far,  yea,  very  far  exceeding  all 
the  painting  and  eloquence  of  man's  wisdom, 
which  are  at  most  but  as  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  A  heavenly  season  it  was — 
the  horizon  appeared  clear,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  round  about  me  ; — my  soul  was 
prostrated  in  solemn,  awful  stillness,  and  I  was 
as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  raptures  of  joy.  This 
may  appear  strange  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
such  sublime  enjoyments  ;  but  it  is  known  to 
the  begotten  of  the  Father.  It  is  a  state  in« 
which  all  flesh  keeps  silence  in  the  presence  of 
God  ;  and  in  which  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  stand- 
ing on  mount  Pisgah,  beholding  the  blessed  state 
of  the  promised  land,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Jerusalem.  Well  might  Moses  tremble  at 
the  awful  sight  of  the  bush  burning  and  not 
consumed.  Oh  !  the  deep  mystery  ;  hid  from 
the  world,  but  revealed  unto  babes.  I  felt  no 
pain,  no  weariness,  during  this  heavenly  season  ; 
my  mind  was  greatly  refreshed,  and  the  body 
also ;  sleep  departed  from  mc,  nor  did  it  seem  as 
though  I  should  ever  know  the  want  of  it,  could 
I  have  continued  in  this  happy  state;  for  I  had 
a  sight  of  the  perpetual  day,  wherein  neither  the 
light  of  the  sun  nor  of  the  moon  is  wanted,  for 
the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 
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0  my  soul,  dwell  humble  and  low  before  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob,  that  so  when  the  time 
comes  in  which  thou  shalt  be  dislodged  from 
this  shell  of  mortality,  thou  mayst  take  thy 
flight  to  this  heavenly,  blest  abode  and  peaceful 
inheritance,  to  join  the  glorified  host  in  cele- 
brating his  name  who  lives  forever  and  ever. 

[To  be  continued. ) 


From  Barclay's  Select  Annecdotes. 
WILLIAM  CATON. 

William  Caton  was  a  lively  instance  of  the 
1  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  and  an  eminent  instru- 
|  meut  in  the  Lord's  hand  to  promote  his  own 
|  work  of  reformation  and  righteousness  in  the 
j  earth.  He  lived  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
j  annals  of  our  Society ;  and  some  passages  of  his 
t  diligence,  zeal  and  devotedness  in  the  cause 
j  he  espoused,  may  be  revived  for  the  benefit  of 
j  the  present  generation. 

When  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  became 
i  an  intimate  in  Judge  Fell's  family,  at  Swarth- 
t.  more  in  Lancashire.  Long  before  this,  however, 
jhis  heart  was  visited  with  impressions  of  divine 
(goodness,  uuder  the  influence  of  which,  he  was 
ioften,  whilst  musing  on  the  works  of  his  Creator, 
^affected  and  overcome  with  tenderness,  and  at 
times  restrained  from  the  vices  incident  to  child- 
ren. At  length  the  witness  for  God  in  him  came 
to  be  more  thoroughly  awakened,  whereby  his 
isins  were  set  in  order  before  him.  And  though 
tat  first  like  the  wild  heifer  unaccustomed  to  the 
moke,  he  sought  to  get  from  under  it,  and 
s  by  sportive  thoughtlessness  and  folly  often  ex- 
tinguished the  good  within  him  ;  yet  the  love  of 
i  God  was  such  towards  him,  that  he  was  pursued 
with  judgment,  when  overtaken  by  evil.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  would  get  aside  into  a  retired 
£pot,  and  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  ponder  on 
his  marvellous  works,  in  which  practise  he  met 
iiWith  frequent  refreshment  of  soul.  George  Fox's 
'first  visit  to  the  Fell  family,  at  this  juncture, 
I  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  greatly  open- 
;  ing  and  enlarging  his  views,  and  of  settling  his 
l^nind  on  the  rock  of  true  religion,  Christ  Jesus  ; 
ijwhose  kingdom  of  grace  and  truth  came  thence 
[forwards  to  be  set  up  in  his  heart,  and  the  pow- 
lers  of  his  understanding,  with  the  tendencies  of 
his  will,  to  be  in  some  degree  subjected  and  sanc- 
tified. Many  spiritual  conflicts  and  provings, 
1  however,  he  had  to  pass  through,  before  his  soul 
■knight  be  said  to  be  measureably  redeemed  from 
lithe  earth,  and  liberated  from  the  earthly  spirit, 
If  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus/'  and  established 
lin  faith  and  holiness.  In  this  interval,  he  speaks 
Ipf  his  studies  at  school  becoming  his  burden,  and 
of  finding  himself,  when  under  trouble  andexer- 
iicise  of  mind,  unfit  to  get  through  his  themes  and 
vLatin  verses,  &c. 

The  glorious  visitations  of  Almighty  goodness 
unto  him,  about  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age, 


were  such,  that  his  spirit  was  melted,  and  as  it 
were  broken  under  the  sense  of  them;  great 
were  the  enjoyments  and  consolations  he  partook 
of,  and  many  were  the  precious  promises  that 
were  opened  and  confirmed  to  him.    The  fresh- 
ness   of   the  heavenly  power  that  was  with 
him,  and  also  with  that  family  under  whose 
roof  he  resided,  the  nearness  and  dearness  that 
prevailed  amongst  them  one  towards  another, 
their  zeal  and  faith,  were  more,  he  writes,  than 
could  be  fully  described.    Meetings  were  ex- 
ceedingly precious  to  them  in  that  day,  insomuch 
that  some  of  them  would  commonly  spend  part 
of  the  evening,  in  waiting  on  the  Lord  "  with 
one  accord  in  one  place,"  often  after  the  rest  of 
the  family  were  gone  to  bed.    The  comfort  and 
recruiting  benefit  they  reaped  hereby  was  very 
great.    "  For  if,"  says  William  Caton,  u  we  had 
suffered  loss  in  the  day  time,  when  abroad  about 
our  business,  or  the  like,  then  we  came  in  great 
j  measure  to  be  restored  again,  through  the  love, 
power,  and  mercy  of  our  God,  which  abounded 
!  very  much  unto  us."    Such  gracious  dealings, 
accompanied  by  that  instrumental  aid  and  care 
j  he  received  from  George  Fox,  and  also  from 
Margaret  Fell  and  others,  were  evidently  not  for 
nought.    The  designs  of  inscrutable  wisdom  re- 
specting him  were  not  disturbed  or  retarded,  but, 
I  through  resignation  to,  and  reliance  on  the  form- 
ing hand  of  the  divine  Workman,  His  blessed 
work  went  forward,  and  an  honorable  vessel  was 
!  the  result,  fit  for  the  Master's  use,  and  bearing 
the  inscription  of  "  holiness  unto  the  Lord."  A 
faithful  and  skilful  soldier,  he  was  no  longer  at 
his  own  disposal,  but  became  quickly  called  to  a 
promised  post  in  the  service  of  his  Leader; 
I  strength,  courage  and  hardihood  were  given  him 
I  on  every  occasion,  preservation  and  peace  was  his 
portion,  and  the  name  of  his  God  was  indeed 
1  glorified  through  him. 

About  the  year  1655,  being  then  no  more  than 
I  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  began  his  career  as  a 
j  minister  of  that  good  Spirit,  which  was  "  shed 
|on"  him  "  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ." 
His  diligence  in  the  duty  of  this  sacred  office 
almost  exceeds  belief;  passing  over  much  of  this 
kingdom  chiefly  or  altogether  on  foot,  often  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  during  the  still  more 
wintry  time  of  persecution.  No  doubt,  his  preach- 
ing carried  its  own  evidence  in  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  ;  as  he  writes,  that  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord  grew  mightily  and  many  were  added  to  the 
faith."  As  a  summary  specimen  of  his  labors  in 
this  first  year  of  his  public  engagement,  some  of 
the  districts  or  places  which  bounded  his  journey- 
ings,  without  mentioning  the  intervening  track, 
are  here  recited.  From  Swarthmore  he  travelled 
to  Norwich,  thence  to  London,  Kent,  Calais  in 
France,  Yarmouth,  Sunderland,  Lancashire, 
Shields;  Flushing  to  Middleburg,  Rotterdam, 
&c,  Yorkshire,  by  Durham  to  Lancashire,  Ber- 
wick, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Stirling,  &c.,and  back 
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through  Northumberland,  Durham  and  Westmore- 
land to  Swarthmore.  Some  of  these  visits  were 
by  no  means  transient,  as  might  be  supposed; 
alluding  to  a  suceecdiug  journey,  he  observes, 
"  time  would  fail  me,  to  relate  particularly  the 
extraordinary  good  service  which  we  had,  some- 
times in  steeple  houses,*  sometimes  in  streets 
and  markets,  <S:c.,  "  besides  his  private,  as  well 
as  public  engagements  among  his  fellow  profes- 
sors. Rut  every  other  year  of  his  life  until  its 
termination,  was  perhaps  equally  marked  by 
alacrity  in  running  the  Lord's  errands,  by  faith- 
fulness in  occupying  with  that  gift  committed 
to  him,  by  a  diligent  "  taking  heed  to  the 
ministry  which  he  had  received  in  the  Lord, 
to  fulfil  it."    Col.  iv.  17. 

It  is  uot  thought  altogether  ill  suited  with  the 
scope  of  these  sheets,  to  close  the  account  of 
"William  Caton,  with  some  remarks  made  by  him 
in  his  journal,  on  this  important  subject  of  the 
ministry.  Connected  as  it  is  with  his  own  ex- 
perience, it  may  illustrate  in  a  lively  way  to  the 
understandings  of  some,  that  state  of  entire  de- 
pendance  and  emptiness,  into  which  gospel  min- 
isters must  be  brought,  before  the  Lord  can  be 
known  to  give  them  "  a  mouth  and  wisdom/' 
and  open  for  them  "  a  door  of  utterance."  Luke 
xxi.  15,  and  Col.  iv.  3. 

"  Many  precious  and  large  meetings  I  had  in 
the  county,"  says  W.  C,  speaking  of  Kent, 
"  and  the  Lord  was  very  much  with  me,  who 
furnished  me  plenteously  with  his  word  and  pow- 
er; insomuch,  that  I  stood  admiring,  at  sundry 
times,  from  whence  I  had  that  fulness.  And  it 
was  not  [admired  at]  by  me  only,  but  by  many 
more,  who  looking  with  the  eye  of  reason  upon 
my  earthly  tabernacle  or  outward  man,  could  not 
expect  any  great  thing  from  me,  being  then  but 

*  It  seems  scarcely  needful  to  remark,  that  the  word 
M  church  "  is  in  Holy  Scripture  never  applied  to  an  out- 
ward temple  or  building,  but  to  a  company  of  believers, 
whether  generally  or  particularly. 

A  Friend  being  interrogated  by  a  Biahop,  why  he 
did  not  go  to  church  ?  replied,  "  I  do  go  to  church ;  and 
sometimes  the  church  comes  to  me."  See  1  Cor.  xvi.  19, 
Col.  iv.  15,  and  Phil.  ii.  Thus  the  use  of  tbi3  term 
appears  to  have  crept  in  among  Christians,  and  with  it 
a  superstitious  consecration  of  those  places,  as  posses- 
sing some  latent  quality,  not  affecting  other  works  of 
art  or  nature.  To  this,  Stephen  the  martyr  evidently 
alluded,  when  he  said,  "  Howbeit,  the  Most  High 
dwelletta  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,"  &c.  Acts, 
vii.  48. 

The  term  11  Steeple- house"  not  unfrequently  occurs 
in  the  early  writings  and  records  of  Friends.  It  may 
sound  harsh  to  mostear3,  if  il  does  not  seem  to  savor 
of  the  ?f  urrility  and  intolerance  of  that  zealous  age  : 
yet  the  reader  may  be  assured,  that  this,  or  any  other 
mode  of  speech  adopted  by  us  as  a  people,  was  by  no 
means  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  opprobrium,  but 
rather  significantly  to  discover  the  little  veneration  of 
d  stinction  they  could  shew  for  these  buildings,  more 
than  for  their  own  habitations  ; — they  believing  that 
the  Almighty  is  equally  present  every  where,  to  bless 
and  to  sanctify  every  place  and  every  thing  to  those 
that  walk  uprightly  on  the  earth — his  footstool. 


about  twenty  years  of  age,  neither  had  I  ever 
been  iu  much  profession,  until  I  was  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  God  ;  yet  plenty  of  heavenly 
things  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  open  in  me  and 
through  me,  to  the  end  that  I  might  communi- 
cate the  same  to  the  multitude,  which  sometimes 
being  very  great,  I  was  ready  to  Bay  within  my- 
self, "  Where  shall  I  have  wherewithal  to  satis- 
fy all  these."  And  when  I  looked  out  at  my  own 
weakness  and  insufficiency  as  of  myself,  I  was 
ready  to  faint  within  me;  but  when  I  looked  only 
at  the  Lord,  and  put  my  confidence  entirely  in 
Him,  I  was  strong  and  courageous.  For  the 
Lord  shewed  me  this  by  his  eternal  light,  upon 
a  time,  when  I  was  bemoaning  my  own  weak- 
ness, and  groaning  under  the  sense  of  the  weight 
of  the  burden  of  the  service  and  work  of  the 
Lord  ;  saying,  or  thinking  within  myself,  Oh  ! 
such  and  such  (meaning  the  ablest  and  wisest  of 
the  brethren)  are  so  and  so  fitted  and  furnished, 
that  they  need  not  care  what  service  they  are 
called  unto.  But  as  for  me,  I  am  so  simple,  I 
am  so  weak,  and  I  never  have  any  thing  before- 
hand, neither  do  scarce  ever  know  when  I  go  into 
a  meeting  of  several  hundreds,  what  I  shall  say, 
or  whether  any  thing  or  nothing.  And  even 
when  I  was  full  of  those  and  such  like  reason- 
ings, the  Lord  shewed  me,  I  say,  how  "  they 
that  had  much  had  nothing  over,  and  they  that 
had  little  had  no  lack,"  even  as  it  was  with  the 
Israelites  of  old.  For  the  brethren  that  were 
wise  and  eminent,  who  had  received  much  from 
the  Lord,  behold  there  was  so  much  the  more  re- 
quired of  them  :  so  that  of  all  they  had,  they  had 
nothing  over,  but  what  they  were  to  employ  in 
the  work  and  service  of  God.  As  for  my  own 
part,  I,  who  was  so  little  in  my  own  eyes,  and  so 
mean  and  contemptible  iu  the  eyes  of  others,  had 
no  cause  to  complain  ;  for  though  I  was  often, 
that  I  knew  not  what  I  should  say,  when  I  went 
into  a  meeting;  yet  even  at  such  a  time  hath 
the  Lord  been  pleased  to  give  me  his  word  so  plen- 
tifully, that  through  Him  1  was  enabled  to  speak 
two,  or  three,  yea  sometimes  four  hours  to  the 
congregation,  with  little  or  no  intermission.  And 
often  it  hath  been  with  me,  that  I  knew  not  he- 
fore  the  occasion  what  I  should  speak  in  the  meet- 
ing, neither  could  I  remember  after  the  meeting 
what  I  had  spoken  in  it ;  and  yet  had  plenty  and 
fulness,  though  I  was  often  daily  at  meetings, 
and  not  only  so,  but  in  the  evenings  also  :  and 
the  Lord  gave  fresh  supply  always  out  of  that 
good  treasury )  which  affords  things  bothnew  and 
old." 

"  Now  these  things  I  rehearse,"  continues  Wi 
C. — (and  the  reader  will  no  doubt  believe  his 
assertion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  compiler  of  this 
sketch,  whose  object  is  the  same) — "  not  for  my 
own  praise  ;  but  do  say,  not  unto  me,  not  unto 
me,  that  have  nothing  but  what  I  have  received, 
be  the  praise,  but  unto  the  Lord  alone,  who  is 
j  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.    I  can 
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truly  say,  that  which  I  received  from  Him,  I  de- 
livered unto  his  people  ; — and  did  much  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  notwithstanding  my  great  travels 
and  sufferings,  all  which  through  Him  were 
made  easy  to  me,  neither  were  they  much  to  me, 
with  all  the  perils  and  dangers  I  went  through 
both  by  sea  and  land,  in  comparison  of  the  power 
and  presence  of  the  Almighty,  which  did  so 
sweetly  and  eminently  accompany  me  in  those 
days." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

In  his  autobiography,  the  Doctor  says,  "  he 
composed  a  little  litany  or  form  of  prayer  for 
private  use,  entitled  Articles  of  belief  and  acts 
of  Religion."  After  giving  an  account  of  a 
plan  that  he  had  conceived  of  arriving  at 
u moral  perfection,"  by  making  out  a  catalogue 
of  the  principal  virtues,  and  every  day  noting 
his  successes  and  failures,  by  corresponding 
marks  opposite  to  each,  and  allotting  to  each 
hour  of  the  day  its  particular  employment,  he 
proceeds  : — 

"I  entered  upon  the  execution  of  this  plau 
for  self-examination,  and  continued  it,  with  occa- 
sional intermissions,  for  some  time.    I  was  sur- 
prised to  lind  myself  so  much  fuller  of  faults 
than  I  had  imagined,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  diminish.    To  avoid  the  trouble 
of  renewing  now  and  then  my  little  book,  which, 
by  scraping  out  the  marks  on  the  paper  of  old 
faults,  to  make  room  for  new  ones  in  a  new 
course,  became  full  of  holes,  I  transformed  my 
tables  and  precepts  to  the  ivory  leaves  of  a 
memorandum  book,  on  which  the  lines  were 
drawn  with  red  ink,  that  made  a  durable  stain ; 
and  on  these  lines  I  marked  my  faults  with  a 
black  lead  pencil ;  which  marks  I  could  easily 
wipe  out  with  a  wet  sponge.    After  a  while,  I 
went  through  one  course  only  in  a  year;  and 
afterwards  only  one  in  several  years ;  till  at 
length  I  omitted  them  entirely,  being  employed 
in  voyages  and  business  abroad,  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  affairs  that  interfered,  but  I  always 
carried  my  little  book  with  me.    My  scheme  of 
order  gave  me  the  most  trouble ;  and  I  found 
that  though  it  might  be  practicable  where  a 
man's  business  was  such  as  to  leave  him  the 
disposition  of  his  time — that  of  a  jouneyman 
printer,  for  instance, — it  was  not  possible  to  be 
exactly  observed  by  a  master  who  must  mix 
with  the  world,  and  often  receive  people  of 
business  at  their  own  hours.    Order,  too,  with 
regard  to  places  for  things,  papers,  &c,  I  found 
extremely  difficult  to  acquire.    I  had  not  been 
early  accustomed  to  method,  and  having  an  ex- 
ceeding good  memory,  I  was  not  so  sensible  of 
I  the  inconvenience  attending  want  of  method, 
i  This  article,  therefore,  cost  me  much  painful 
attention,  and  my  faults  in  it  vexed  me  so 


much,  and  I  made  so  little  progress  in  amend- 
ment, and  had  such  frequent  relapses,  that  I 
was  almost  ready  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and 
content  myself  with  a  faulty  character  in  that 
respect.    Like  the  man  who,  in  buying  an  axe 
of  a  smith,  my  neighbor,  desired  to  have  the 
whole  of  its  surface  as  bright  as  the  edge  :  the 
smith  consented  to  grind  it  bright  for  him,  if  he 
would  turn  the  wheel :  he  turned,  while  the 
smith  pressed  the  broad  face  of  the  axe  hard 
and  heavily  on  the  stone,  which  made  the  turn- 
ing of  it  very  fatiguing.    The  man  came  every 
now  and  then  from  the  wheel  to  see  how  the 
work  went  on  ;  and  at  length  would  take  his 
axe,  as  it  was,  without  further  grinding.  No, 
said  the  smith,  turn  on,  turn  on,  we  shall  have 
it  bright  by  and  by ;  as  yet,  'tis  only  speckled. 
Yes,  said  the  man,  but 1 1  think  Hike  a  speckled 
axe  best ;   and  I  believe  this  may  have  been 
the  case  with  many,  who  having,  for  want  of 
some  such  means  as  I  employed,  found  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  good  and  breaking  bad  habits, 
in  other  points  of  vice  and  virtue,  have  given 
up  the  struggle,  and  concluded  that  '  a  speckled 
axe  teas  best?    For  something  that  pretended  to 
be  reason,  was  every  now  and  then  suggesting 
to  me,  that  such  extreme  nicety  as  I  had  ex- 
acted of  myself  might  be  a  kind  of  foppery  in 
morals,  which,  if  it  were  known,  would  make 
me  ridiculous ;  that  a  perfect  character  might 
be  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  being 
envied  and  hated  j  and  that  a  benevolent  man 
should  allow  a  few  faults  in  himself,  to  keep  his 
friends  in  countenance.    In  truth,  I  found  my- 
self incorrigible  with  respect  to  order ;  and  now 
I  am  grown  old  and  my  memory  bad,  I  feel 
very  sensibly  the  want  of  it.   But,  on  the  whole, 
though  I  never  arrived  at  the  perfection  I  had 
been°so  ambitious  of  obtaining,  but  fell  far  short 
of  it,  yet  I  was,  by  the  endeavor,  a  better  and 
a  happier  man  than  I  otherwise  should  have 
been,  if  I  had  not  attempted  it ;  as  those  who 
aim  at  perfect  writing  by  imitating  the  engraved 
copies,  though  they  never  reach  the  wished-for 
excellence  of  those  copies,  their  hand  is  mended 
by  the  endeavor,  and  is  tolerable  while  it  con- 
tinues fair  and   legible.     It  may  be  well  ^  my 
posterity  should  be  informed,  that  to  this  little 
artifice,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  their  ances- 
tor owed  the  constant  felicity  of  his  life,  down 
to  his  79th  year,  in  which  this  is  written.  What 
reverses  may  attend  the  remainder,  is  in  the 
hand  of  Providence ;  but  if  they  arrive,  the  re- 
flection on  past  happiness  enjoyed  ought  to  help 
his  bearing  them  with  more  resignation.  To 
Temperance    he   ascribes   his  long-continued 
health,  and  what  is  still  left  to  him  of  a  good 
constitution.    To  Industry  and  Frugality,  the 
early  easiness  of  his  circumstances  and  acquisi- 
tion of  his  fortune,  with  all  that  knowledge  that 
enabled  him  to  be  an  useful  citizen,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  some  degree  of  reputation  among 
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the  learned.  To  Sincerity  and  Justice,  the  con- 1 
fidcuce  of  his  country  and  the  honorable  employs 
it  conferred  upon  him;  and  to  the  joint  influence 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  virtues,  even  in  the 
imperfect  state  he  was  able  to  acquire  them,  all 
that  evenness  of  temper  and  that  cheerfulness  in 
conversation,  which  makes  his  company  still 
sought  for,  and  agreeable  even  to  his  young  ac- 
quaintance. I  hope,  therefore,  that  some  of  my 
desc<  ndants  may  follow  the  example,  and  reap 
the  benefit.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  though 
my  scheme  was  not  without  religion,  there  was 
in  it  no  mark  of  any  of  the  distinguishing  tenets 
of  auy  particular  sect.  I  had  purposely  avoided 
them  ;  for  being  fully  persuaded  of  the  utility 
aud  excellency  of  my  method,  and  that  it  might 
be  serviceable  to  people  in  all  religions,  and  in- 
tending some  time  or  other  to  publish  it, 
I  would  not  have  any  thing  in  it  that  should 
prejudice  any  one,  of  any  sect,  against  it.  I 
proposed  writing  a  little  comment  on  each  vir- 
tue, in  which  I  would  have  shown  the  advan- 
tages of  possessing  it,  and  the  mischiefs  at- 
tending its  opposite  vice.  I  should  have  called 
my  book  The  Art  of  Virtue,  because  it  would 
have  shown  the  means  and  manner  of  obtaining  | 
virtue,  which  would  have  distinguished  it  from 
the  mere  exhortation  to  be  good,  that  does  not 
instruct  and  indicate  the  means;  but  is  like  the 
Apostle's  man  of  verbal  charity,  who,  without 
showing  to  the  naked  and  hungry  how  or  where 
they  might  get  clothes  or  victuals,  only  exhorted 
them  to  be  fed  aud  clothed.  But  it  so  happened, 
that  my  intention  of  writing  and  publishing  this 
comment  was  never  fulfilled.  1  had,  iudeed, 
from  time  to  time,  put  down  short  hints  of  the 
sentiments,  reasonings,  &c,  to  be  made  use  of 
in  it;  some  of  which  I  have  still  by  me:  but 
the  necessary  close  attention  to  private  business, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  and  public  business 
since,  have  occasioned  my  postponing  it.  For 
it  being  connected  in  my  mind  with  a  great 
and  extensive  project,  that  required  the  whole 
man  to  execute,  aud  which  an  unforeseen  succes- 
sion of  employs  prevented  my  attending  to,  it 
has  hitherto  remained  unfinished.  In  this  piece 
it  was  my  design  to  explain  aud  enforce  this 
doctrine,  that  vicious  actions  are  not  hurtful  be- 
cause they  are  forbidden,  but  forbidden  because 
they  are  hurtful;  the  nature  of  man  alone  con- 
sidered :  that  it  was  therefore  every  one's  inter- 
est to  be  virtuous,  who  wished  to  be  happy  even 
in  this  world;  and  I  should  from  this  cireum- 
stauce,  (there  being  always  in  the  world  a  num- 
ber of  rich  merchants,  nubility,  states  and 
princes,  who  have  need  of  honest  instruments  for 
the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  such  being 
so  rare)  have  endeavored  to  convince  young 
persons,  that  no  qualifications  are  so  likely  to 
make  a  poor  man's  fortune,  as  those  of  probity 
and  integrity.  My  list  of  virtues  contained  at 
first  but  twelve;  but  a  Quaker  friend  having 


kindly  informed  me  that  1  was  generally  thought 
proud;  that  my  pride  showed  itself  frequently 
in  conversation  ;  that  I  was  not  content  with 
being  in  the  right  when  discussing  any  point, 
but  was  overbearing  and  rather  insolent,  (of 
which  he  convinced  me  by  mentioning  several 
instances;)  I  determined  to  endeavor  to  cure 
myself,  if  I  could,  of  this  vice  or  folly  among 
the  rest ;  and  added  humility  to  my  list,  giving 
an  extensive  meaning  to  the  word.  I  cannot 
boast  of  much  success  in  acquiring  the  reality 
of  this  virtue,  but  I  had  a  good  deal  with  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  it.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  for- 
bear all  direct  contradiction  to  the  sentiments 
of  others,  and  all  positive  assertion  of  mine 
own.  I  even  forbid  myself,  agreeably  to  the 
old  laws  of  our  Junto,  the  use  of  every  word  or 
expression  in  the  language  that  imported  a 
fixed  opinion;  such  as  certainly,  undoubtedly, 
&c,  and  I  adopted  instead  of  them,  I  conceive, 
I  apprehend,  I  imagine,  a  thing  to  be  so,  or  so; 
or  it  so  appears  to  me  atpresent.  When  another 
asserted  something  that  I  thought  an  error,  I 
denied  myself  the  plea-ure  of  contradicting  him 
abruptly,  and  of  showing  immediately  some  ab- 
surdity in  his  proposition ;  aud  in  answering,  I 
began  by  observing  that,  in  certain  cases  or  cir- 
cumstances, his  opinion  would  be  right,  but  in 
the  present  case  there  appeared,  or  seemed  to 
me,  some  difference,  &c.  I  soon  found  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  change  in  my  manners ;  the 
conversations  I  engaged  in  went  on  more  pleas- 
autly.  The  modest  way  in  which  I  proposed  my 
opinions,  procured  them  a  readier  reception  and 
less  contradiction  ;  I  had  less  mortification  when 
I  was  found  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  I  more 
easily  prevailed  with  others  to  give  up  their 
mistakes  and  join  with  me  when  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  right.  And  this  mode,  which  I  at 
first  put  on  with  some  violence  to  natural  in- 
clination, became  at  length  easy  and  so  habitual 
to  me,  that,  perhaps,  for  the  fifty  years  past,  no 
one  has  ever  heard  a  dogmatical  expression 
escape  me  ;  and  to  this  habit,  (after  my  character 
of  integrity,)  I  think  it  principally  owing,  that 
I  had  early  so  much  weight  with  my  fellow- 
citizens,  when  I  proposed  new  institutions,  or 
alterations  in  the  old  ;  aud  so  much  influence  in 
public  councils,  when  I  became  a  member:  for 
I  was  but  a  bad  speaker,  never  eloquent,  subject 
to  much  hesitation  in  my  choice  of  words,  hardly 
correct,  in  language,  and  yet  I  generally  carried 
my  point. 

In  reality  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  of  our 
natural  inclinations  so  hard  to  subdue  as  pride; 
disguise  it,  struggle  with  it,  stifle  it,  mor- 
tify it  as  much  as  one  pleases,  it  is  still  alive, 
and  will  every  now  and  then  peep  out  and  show 
itself;  you  will  see  it,  perhaps,  often  in  this 
history.  For  even  if  I  could  conceive  that  I 
had  completely  overcome  it,  I  should  probably 
he  ptroud  of  my  humility. " 
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MAKING  BAD  WORSE —  MACAULAY'S  HISTORY. 

A  new  edition  of  this  History  lias  recently 
been  published,  from  which  we  regret  to  find 
that  the  author  has  refused  to  profit  by  the 
correction  to  which,  on  its  first  appearance,  his 
work  was  subjected  by  various  competent  parties, 
in  reference  to  the  slanderous  attack  which  it 
made  upon  the  character  of  William  Penn. 

So  far  from  making  honorable  amends,  which 
every  one  anticipated  from  the  author,  he  has 
only  made  bad  worse,  by  adding  insult  to  injury. 
What  does  he  now  say  ?  In  a  note  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  new  edition,  he  deliberately  vindi- 
cates his  accuracy,  and  refuses  to  alter  his  text. 
He  tells  us  "Sir  James  Mackintosh,"  (the  his- 
torian's authority  on  this  matter  of  William 
Penn)  "  never  doubted  the  allegation — William 
Penn's  name  is  often  found  spelt  with  a  final  e 
— as  Peuue.  George  Penne  was  altogether  an 
adventurer  of  too  low  a  class  for  Sunderland  to 
have  written  to — William  Penn  was  nearer  in 
rank  to  Sir  Francis  Warre  than  George — William 
had  influence  at  court,  and  often  acted  as  nego- 
tiator; and  so,"  says  Macaulay,  "  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Penne  to  have  been  William,  the 
Quaker."  In  addition  he  remarks,  "  If  it  be 
said  that  it  is  incredible  that  so  good  a  man 
would  have  been  concerned  in  so  bad  an  affair,  I 
can  only  answer" — and  we  ask  the  reader  to 
mark  the  words — "  this  affair  was  very  far  in- 
deed from  being  the  worst  in  which  William 
Penn  was  concerned  /" 

Are  we  not  right  in  styling  this  an  insult  to 
injury  ?  And  so,  because  of  Baron  Macaulay's 
firm  belief — all  the  firmer  that  it  has  no  evi- 
dence to  support  it — the  name  of  William  Penn 
is  henceforth  to  go  down  tarnished  to  posterity. 
But  we  would  ask,  of  what  authority  or  value 
is  this  belief  of  one  man,  wholly  unsupported 
as  it  is,  against  the  belief  of  the  whole  literary 
world,  including  the  Times,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, and  every  organ  of  the  daily  and  weekly  j 
press  ?  We  imagine  that  the  obstinacy  of  the 
historian  in  this  instance,  and  his  refusal  to  re- 
tract his  obviously  untenable  position,  must  ulti- 
mately be  much  more  damaging  to  his  own 
reputation,  than  to  that  of  the  illustrious  founder 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Presuming  that  there  are  many  of  our  readers 
who  do  not  see  The  Nonconformist,  one  of  the 
best  metropolitan  journals  in  the  Dissenting  in- 
terest, and  edited  by  Edward  Miall,  we  subjoin 
an  extract  from  that  paper  of  the  loth  ult., 
which  will  be  read,  we  expect,  with  cordial  ap- 
proval : — 

Lord  Macaulay  and  William  Penn. 
In  the  columns  of  literary  intelligence  in  our 
last  number,  we  very  briefly  noticed  the  publi- 
cation of  the  new  edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
History  of  England,  We  take  the  opportunity 
of  referring  to  it  again  this  week;  for  the  pur- 


pose of  delivering  our  testimony  on  the  merits 
of  the  seven  years'  controversy,  condemning  the 
public  character  of  the  illustrious  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  which  the  author  has  now,  a 
second  time,  attacked. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  History,  Mr.  Macaulay 
gave  a  narrative  of  the  Taunton  rebellion  of  1685, 
in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  his- 
tory runs  that  the  little  school  girls  of  Taunton, 
who  had  presented  a  banner  to  Monmouth,  were, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  such  a 
treasonable  act,  but  really  to  force  a  ransom 
from  their  parents  for  the  benefit  of  the  queen's 
maids  of  honor,  seized  and  imprisoned.  Negotia- 
tions having  been  set  on  foot  for  the  realization 
of  the  ransom  money,  Sir  Francis  Warre,  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  disagreeable  duty  of  exacting  the  required 
sum.  "  Warre,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  "excused 
himself  from  taking  any  part  in  a  transaction  so 
scandalous."  The  historian  then  states  that, 
failing  Warre,  the  maids  of  honor  requested 
William  Penn  to  aid  them,  and  that  Penn  ac- 
cepted the  commission. 

Scarcely  were  these  words  printed  than  there 
appeared  elaborate  replies  to  this  and  other 
charges  of  a  similar  nature,  from  the  pens  of 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  'author  of  The  Life  of 
William  Penn,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  proved  by  Mr.  Dixon  to  have 
drawn  the  whole  of  this  charge  at  second-hand 
from  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  not  even  to 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  authority 
quoted  by  Mackintosh  in  support  of  his  state- 
ments. The  greatest  charge  that  could  be 
brought  against  a  man  of  Penn's  reputation  was 
thus  loosely  taken  up  by  the  writer  who  knew 
that  his  work  would  be  considered,  by  all  future 
generations,  as  the  great  authority  for  this  period 
of  English  history.  Mr.  Dixon,  however,  did 
look  at  Mackintosh's  authority,  and  found  not  a 
word  against  "William  Penn."  A  letter  of 
Lord  Sunderland's  to  a  "  Mr.  Penne,"  is  the 
sole  flimsy  thread  from  which  this  reckless  bit 
of  history  had  been  woven.  The  critic  pursued 
his  investigations  further.  Having  found  that 
the  letter  did  not  necessarily  implicate  William 
Penn,  he  took  steps  to  ascertain  who  the  "  Mr. 
Penne"  of  Sunderland's  letter  could  have  been. 
He  was  soon  put  upon  the  track  of  a  George 
Penne  of  that  day — was  this  George  Penne  likely 
to  have  been  the  person  sought?  Mr.  Dixon 
hunted  up  his  antecedents.  In  some  private 
family  correspondence  of  the  very  year,  1685, 
he  found  this  identical  George  Penne  acting  as 
a  pardon-broker  at  Bristol,  and  in  the  papers  of 
the  Privy  Council  Office,  he  found  him  petition- 
ing in  1687  for  the  monopoly  of  a  gaming-table. 
Here  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  identity  of 
"Mr.  Penne"  with  George  Penne. 

The  pardon-broker  was  just  the  man  the  maids 
of  honor  would  be  most  likely  to  seek ;  he  was 
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a  needy  man,  and,  though  once  a  gentleman, 
was  now  evidently  of  a  broken-down  reputation. 
Moreover,  he  was  evidently  then  living  in  the 
west  of  England,  and  may  have  been  on  the 
very  spot.  All  circumstances  considered,  which 
was  most  likely — that  "William  Penn,  the  man 
of  hitherto  unblemished  honor,  who  had  already, 
according  to  Mr.  Macaulay 's  own  history,  re- 
fused gratuities  for  the  use  of  his  influence  at 
court  to  the  amount  of  .£20,000  for  himself, 
and  more  than  £100.000  for  his  province,  or 
that  George  Penne,  with  this  creditable  history, 
was  the  Penne  of  the  Taunton  business? 

Mr.  Macaulay,  after  seven  years'  silence,  in 
the  note  to  the  second  volume  of  the  new  edi- 
tion, deliberately  vindicates  his  accuracy,  and 
refuses  to  alter  his  text.  His  reasons  are  as 
follows  :  — 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  never  doubted  it — 
William  Penn's  name  is  often  found  spelled 
with  a  final  e — as  Penne.  George  Penne  was 
altogether  an  adventurer  of  too  low  a  class  for 
Sunderland  to  have  written  to — William  Penn 
was  nearer  in  rank  to  Sir  Francis  Warre  than 
George — William  had  influence  at  court,  and 
often  acted  as  negotiator;  and  so  "I  firmly  be- 
lieve," says  the  historian,  "  that  Mr.  Penn  to 
have  been  William,  the  Quaker;"  and  he  adds, 
"  If  it  he  said  that  it  is  incredible  that  so  good 
a  man  would  have  been  concerned  in  so  bad  an 
affair,  [  can  only  answer  that  this  affair  was  very 
far  indeed  from  being  the  worst  in  which  he 
was  concerned."  It  will  scarcely  be  believed 
that  this  is  literally  all  that  Lord  Macaulay  has 
to  say  in  support  of  the  statement  in  his  text. 
What  he  has  done  to  endeavor  to  prop  it  up  we 
of  course  cannot  tell.  He  has  probably  not  al- 
lowed Mr.  Pixon's  discoveries  to  pass  without 
attempting,  from  the  large  resources  of  his  learn- 
ing, an  opportunity  to  find  some  evidences  to  re- 
but them.  He  has  had,  at  least,  seven  years  in 
which  to  do  it,  and  he  has  failed  to  bring  a  sin- 
gle new  fact  or  statement  to  support  his  position. 
One  would  have  expected,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  he  would  with  a  good  grace,  have 
given  up  the  question,  and  at  once  have  confessed 
his  error.  For,  after  allowing  the  fullest  weight 
to  all  that  he  has  said  in  his  note,  what  does  it 
amount  to?  Simply,  in  plain  words,  to  a  con- 
fession from  his  own  mouth  that  this  part  of  his 
history  is  based  upon  conjecture.  "  I  helieve," 
says  the  historian,  "  that  Penne  was  William 
Penn."  At  best  there  is  only  a  probability. 
There  is  not  an  atom  of  proof.  The  "  belief" 
of  the  whole  literary  world,  including  the 
Times,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  every  organ 
of  the  weekly  and  daily  press,  is  the  other  way 
— yet  the  historian  still  obstinately  retains  his 
text  in  its  origiual  integrity. 

It  is  a  natural  question  to  ask,  as  a  pendent 
to  this  discussion — What  may  we  expect  history 
to  be  if  written  upon  such  principles?  If  Baron 


Macaulay  should  continue  his  work  through  the 
delightful  reigns  of  the  Georges,  we  shall  find 
him  asserting  without  reservation  that  Francis 
wrote  u  Junius,"  and  deciding  every  other  open 
and  controverted  question  upon  similar  arbitrary 
authority.  He  has  forgotten  that  a  historian  is 
not  a  party  debater  with  whom  facts  and  con- 
jectures are  of  equal  weight,  nor  merely  a  judge 
whose  business  it  is  to  decide  upon  conflicting 
evidence,  but  chiefly  an  impartial  narrator  of- 
events.  Every  one  will  regret  that  personal 
pride  or  sectarian  prejudice  should  have  led 
Lord  Macaulay  to  forsake  the  path,  to  open 
such  a  loop-hole  for  assailants  of  his  great 
reputa  t  ion . — Br  it  ish  Fr  iehd. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  24,  1858. 


Died,  on  the  28th  ult.,  of  a  cancerous  affection, 
Eleanor  Schofield,  wife  of  Jonathan  Scbofield,in  her 
72d  year,  an  elder  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  In- 
diana. 

It  seems  due  to  the  memory  and  virtue  of  this  be- 
loved mother  in  Israel,  to  say  that  through  years  of 
protracted  suffering,  as  great  at  times  as  well  could 
be  endured,  she  was  mercifully  favored  with  strength 
to  bear  uncomplainingly  her  allotted  portion  of  af- 
fliction. Frequent  and  fervent  were  her  petitions  put 
up  for  an  increase  of  ability  and  patience  that  she 
might  hold  out  to  the  end,  which  was  mercifully 
granted,  until  it  pleased  her  most  gracious  Master  to 
say  it  is  enough.  But  the  sincere  prayer  of  her  soul 
was  as  one  formerly,  <;  Let  not  thine  eye  pity,  nor  thine 
hand  spare  until  judgment  goeth  forth  unto  victory;" 
so  that  as  her  close  drew  nigh,  and  her  bodily  powers 
failed,  her  faith  and  reliance  on  the  "  everlasting  arms" 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  thus  affording  an  indubi- 
table evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  inward  life,  and 
its  ability  through  holy  succor  to  rise  triumphant  over 
death  and  the  terrors  of  the  grave. 

During  her  sickness  she  was  often  heard  to  say  that 
she  felt  nothing  in  her  way,  and  desired  that  her  heart 
might  be  searched  as  with  a  lighted  candle,  being 
greatly  humbled  under  a  sense  of  her  own  unworthi- 
ness,  but  trusted  in  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God. 

She  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
her  children  and  grandchildren,  that  they  might  give 
up  to  submit  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  come  under 
I  the  Refiner's  hand,  and  would  address  us  individually 
'  in  beautiful  and  appropriate  language  ;  she  felt  a  ten- 
der and  affectionate  sympathy  of  spirit  with  her  aged 
and  beloved  companion,  with  whom  she  had  lived  in 
great  harmony  for  more  than  50  years,  filling  up  all 
the  various  duties  of  a  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
helpmate,  and  a  most  tender  and  affectionate  mother  ; 
and  though  we  feel  an  evidence  of  her  acceptance  with 
her  God,  and  that  our  loss  is  hereternal  gain,  yet  we  feel 
bereft  of  one  of  our  dearest  earthly  frieud3  ;  but  having 
finished  her  work,  and  filled  up  her  measure  of  suffer- 
ing, she  departed  in  peace  with  God  and  all  mankind, 
without  a  sigh,  groan,  or  struggle,  according  to  her 
petition.  She  loved  to  hear  those  lines  recited  to  her 
as  expressive  of  Divine  fruition  : 

"  I'll  join  the  host— the  loved  of  earth, 

And  meet  each  kindred  breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest." 
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Died,  on  the  4th  day  the  24th  of  3d  mo.,  1858,  at 
her  residence  in  Fulton  Township, Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Kli  Smedley,  in  the  72d  year  of  her 
age,  a  member  of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
ian  approved  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends  about 
24  years. 

On  the  7th  day  following  her  remains  were  taken  to 
the  Meeting-house,  where  a  solemn  meeting  was  held, 
and  she  was  then  interred  in  Friends'  burying  ground. 

This  our  beloved  friend  was  a  faithful  laborer  in  the 
vineyard  of  her  Lord  and  Master;  she  was  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  Zion  and  the  enlargement  of 
her  borders.    Her  earnest  appeals  of  persuasive  love 
will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  many  of  her  survivors. 
[She  was  a  kind  and  sympathizing  friend,  and  her  ex- 
,  ercised  mind  was  led  into  feeling  with  the  oppressed 
j  of  all  classes  ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  expression  with 
i  her  whilst  engaged  in  public  ministry,  "  I  feel  as  though 
1  could  take  all  in  my  arms  and  embrace  them."  Truly 
(can  we  adopt  the  language,  that  a  mother  in  our  Israel 
jj pas  been  removed,  and  the  query  arises,  upon  whom 
iwill  her  mantle  rest? 
I    In  consequence  of  the  excruciating  pain  occasioned 
jfoy  her  disease,  and  the  administration  of  anodine  pre- 
Ibarations,  the  dear  sufferer  was  rendered  unconscious 
lithe  greater  part  of  the  brief  period  of  her  illness;  yet 
lihere  was  sufficient  clearness  of  mind  at  times  to  evince 
Ifto  those  around  her  that  her  work  was  done,  and  all 
Jphe  had  to  do  was  to  endure  the  pain  of  the  body.  She 
Iremarked  more  than  once,  during  the  fore  part  of  her 
lillness,  that  this  would  be  her  last  sickness,  and  said, 
Ir  I  have  been  preparing  for  this  for  some  time." 
Jj   The  violence  of  the  attack  commenced  about  8 
jp'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  previous  to  her  dis- 
solution; the  remedies  were  applied  which  had  hitherto 
jbe^n  successful  in  affording  relief,  but  now  proved  un- 
|availing. 

A  surgical  operation  being  thought  necessary,  she 
jbonsented,  manifesting  no  anxiety  as  to  the  probable 
Iresult.  Her  conscious  moments  were  employed  in 
Ibommemorating  the  goodness  and  loving  kindness  of 

■  (her  Redeemer,  saying,  "  I  have  bowed  in  humility  be- 
Ifore  thee,  0  Father;  I  have  long  sat  in  the  valley  of 

ieep  humiliation  ;  I  have  known  thy  love  and  thy  power 
jround  about  to  support  me  ;  I  have  felt,  too,  the  power 
Ibf  the  great  dragon  to  entwine  around  me,  ready  to 
idraw  me  down  ;  but  I  trusted  to  thy  promise, '  my  grace 
lis  sufficient  for  thee;'"  with  much  more  of  like  im- 
Ijport. 

j   To  one  of  her  sons,  who  had  left  home  early  in  the 

■  morning,  expecting  to  be  gone  two  or  three  days,  but 
jiivas  disappointed,  and  returned  after  a  few  hours  ab- 
sence, she  said,  "my  dear  son,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 

J  thee  ;  I  thought  I  would  not  see  thee  any  more,"  and 
Iksked  him  to  kiss  her,  which  she  had  previously  done 
;o  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 

She  several  times  asked  where  her  dear  husband 
Was,  wishing  him  to  be  near  her  ;  and  as  some  of  her 
sorrowing  children  were  bending  over  her  bed,  she 
Said,  "Oh,  dear  children,  Jacob  blessed  his  children, 
and  you  will  be  blessed  ;"  after  which  her  articulation 
aecame  more  intelligible,  and  her  voice  arose  with  an- 
gelic sweetness  in  prayer,  adoration,  and  praise  to  her 
&od.  Soon  after  this  the  operation  was  performed,  as 
one  of  the  physicians  thought  successfully. 

This  respite  from  suffering,  however,  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  Towards  nine  the  same  evening,  all  the 
previous  symptoms  returned,  with  almost  as  much 
violence,  and  continued  with  but  little  abatement  all 
that  night  and  fourth  day,  until  within  an  hour  or  two 
previous  to  the  final  close.  During  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  operation,  the  most  she  could  communicate  was 
incoherent  and  wandering,  though  once  or  twice  she 
inquired  what  the  doctors  thought  of  ber  case,  and  if 


there  was  any  hesitation  in  the  reply,  she  would  say, 
"you  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me." 

When  consciousness  returned  nature  was  almostex- 
hausted,  ber  respiration  short  and  somewhat  difficult; 
but  when  inquired  of  if  she  felt  pain,  she  would  answer 
"  I  believe  not."  She  lay  quietly  and  calmly  with  her 
eyes  closed,  until  about  six  in  the  evening,  when  she 
gently  raised  her  eyes,  and  her  gentle  spirit  took  its 
flight,  we  doubt  not,  to  those  mansions  of  never  ending 
bliss,  which  she  so  frequently  and  vividly  portrayed  in 
her  public  communications.  M. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
No.  4. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  DISCIPLINE  RELATING 
TO  CERTIFICATES  OF  REMOVAL. 

A  member  of  any  Monthly  Meeting  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  at  large ;  he  may  attend  any 
of  its  meetings  for  worship  or  discipline,  but  he 
cannot  with  propriety  appoint  or  be  appointed  to 
any  office  or  trust,  in  any  Monthly  Meeting  but 
the  particular  one  of  which  he  is  a  member,  so 
that  in  case  of  his  removal  from  one  meeting  to 
another,  a  certificate  of  membership  is  necessary 
to  establish  him  in  the  full  rights  and  benefits 
of  a  member  in  the  meeting  to  which  he  has  re- 
moved. These  rights  and  benefits  are  numerous 
and  important,  to  him,  and  to  the  meetings  con- 
cerned, snd  hence  the  discipline  enjoins  it  upon 
him  to  apply  for  such  a  certificate,  and  in  case 
of  his  neglect,  enjoins  it  upon  the  meeting  he 
has  left,  and  the  one  also  removed  to,  to  take 
measures  for  his  having  one. 

When  a  Monthly  Meeting  is  engaged  to  pre- 
pare a  certificate  of  this  kind,  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  make  inquiry  into  the  situation 
of  his  temporal  affairs  ;  and  if  no  impediment  is 
found,  the  certificate  should  state  that  on  inquiry 
no  obstruction  appears  to  granting  a  certificate, 
which  is  issued  accordingly.  It  would  seem,  or 
to  speak  more  strongly,  it  is  plainly  shown  (by 
language  used  in  the  paragraph  relating  to  those 
removing  without  applying  for  a  certificate)  that 
any  thing  capable  of  forming  an  obstruction, 
must  be  of  a  nature  to  require  being  dealt  with, 
and  if  there  is  no  such  obstruction,  the  party  re- 
moving has  a  right  to  a  certificate. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  on  certificates, 
when  they  find  impediments,  are  according  to 
the  usual,  practice  to  inform  the  meeting  simply 
that  there  is  such  an  obstruction.  To  go  fur- 
ther, and  inform  the  meeting  what  the  obstruc- 
tion is,  would  be  an  assumption  of  the  duties  of 
the  overseers,  through  whom  alone  it  is  that  any 
offenders  can  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting. 

To  the  committee  appointed  on  the  application 
for  a  certificate,  and  to  them  alone,  does  the 
discipline  devolve  the  duty  of  inquiry  and  of  de- 
ciding on  the  existence  or  absence  of  an  impedi- 
ment0 They  have  been  publicly  appointed  in 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  have  stood  at  least  one 
month,  have  made  such  inquiry  as  they  have 
thought  proper,  and  any  person  having  objec- 
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tions.  thus  have  had  full  opportunity  of  laying 
them  before  the  committee,  aud  it  must  there- 
fore be  held  as  out  of  order  for  auy  one  in  a 
subset juent  meeting  to  bring  charges  into  view 
of  a  character  to  obstruct  the  issuing  of  the  cer- 
tificate. R. 


- 


A  SOLEMN  REVIEW  OF  TFJE  CUSTOM  OF  WAR. 

"  Shall  the  sword  devour  forever." 

We  regard  with  horror  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  heathens  in  offering  their  children  in 
sacrifice  to  idols.  We  are  shocked  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Hindoos,  in  prostrating  themselves 
before  the  car  of  an  idol  to  be  crushed  to  death  ; 
in  burning  women  alive  on  the  funeral  piles  of 
their  husbands  j  in  offering  a  monthly  sacrifice, 
by  casting  living  children  into  the  Ganges  to  be 
drowned.  We  read  with  astonishment  of  the 
sacrifices  made  in  the  papal  crusades,  and  in  the 
Mahometan  and  Hindoo  pilgrimages.  AVe  wonder 
at  the  blindness  of  Christian  nations,  who  have 
esteemed  it  right  and  honorable  to  buy  and  sell 
Africans  as  property,  and  reduce  them  to  bond- 
age for  life.  But  that  which  is  fashionable  and 
popular  in  any  country  is  esteemed  right  and 
honorable,  whatever  may  be  its  nature  in  the 
views  of  men  better  informed. 

But  while  we  look  back  with  a  mixture  of 
wonder,  indignation  and  pity,  on  many  of  the 
customs  of  former  ages,  are  we  careful  to  inquire, 
whether  some  customs  which  we  deem  honorable, 
are  not  the  effect  of  popular  delusion  ?  and 
whether  they  will  not  be  so  regarded  by  future 
generations  ?  Is  it  uot  a  fact,  that  one  of  the 
most  horrid  customs  of  savage  men,  is  now  popu- 
lar in  every  nation  in  Christendom  ?  What  cus- 
tom of  the  most  barbarous  nations  is  more  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  piety,  humanity  and 
justice,  than  that  of  deciding  controversies  be- 
tween nations  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  by 
powder  and  ball,  or  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ? 
What  other  savage  custom  has  occasioned  half 
the  desolation  and  misery  to  the  human  race  ? 
x\nd  what,  but  the  grossest  infatuation,  could 
render  such  a  custom  popular  among  rational 
beings  ? 

When  we  consider  how  great  a  part  of  man- 
kind have  perished  by  the  hands  of  each  other, 
and  how  large  a  portion  of  human  calamity  has 
resulted  from  war  ;  it  surely  cannot  appear  in- 
different, whether  this  custom  is  or  is  not  the 
effect  of  delusion.  Certainly  there  is  no  custom 
which  deserves  a  more  thorough  examination, 
than  that  which  has  occasioned  more  slaughter 
and  misery,  than  all  the  other  abominable  customs 
of  the  heathen  world. 

War  has  been  so  long  fashionable  among  all 
nations,  that  its  enormity  is  but  little  regarded  ; 
or  when  thought  of  at  all,  it  is  usually  considered 
as  an  evil  necessary  and  unavoidable.  Perhaps 
it  is  really  so  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and 


the  present  views  of  mankind.  But  the  question 
to  be  considered  is  this ;  cannot  the  state  of  soi 
ciety  and  the  views  of  civilized  men  be  B\i 
changed  as  to  abolish  a  barbarous  custom,  anc 
render  wars  unnecessary  and  avoidable  ? 

If  this  question  may  be  answered  in  the  af 
Urinative,  then  we  may  hope  "  the  sword  wil 
not  devour  forever." 

Some  may  be  ready  to  exclaim,  none  but  Goc 
can  produce  such  an  effect  as  the  abolition  oi 
war;  and  we  must  wait  for  the  millennial  day 
We  admit  that  God  only  can  produce  the  nccea«< 
sary  change  in  the  state  of  society,  and  the  views 
of  men  ■  but  God  works  by  human  agency  and 
human  means.    God  only  could  have  overthrown 
the  empire  of  Napoleon  ;  but  this  he  did  by 
granting  success  to  the  efforts  of  the  allied  powers. 
He  only  could  have  produced  such  a  change  in  | 
the  views  of  the  British  nation,  as  to  abolish  thej 
slave  trade  ;  yet  the  event  was  brought  about  byr 
a  long  course  of  persevering  and  honorable  exer- 
tions of  benevolent  men. 

When  the  thing  was  first  proposed,  it  proba- 
bly appeared  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  as  1 
an  unavailing  and  chimerical  project.    But  God 
raised  up  powerful  advocates,  gave  them  the 
spirit  of  perseverance,  and  finally  crowned  their 
efforts  with  glorious  success.    Now,  it  is  proba- 
ble, thousands  of  people  are  wondering  how 
such  an  abominable  traffic  ever  had  existence  in  a  I 
nation  which  had  the  least  pretensions  to  Chris- 
tianity or  civilization.    In  a  similar  manner  God  \ 
can  put  an  end  to  war,  and  fill  the  world  with  i 
astonishment,  that  rational  beings  ever  thought 
of  such  a  mode  of  settling  controversies. 

As  to  waiting  for  the  millennium  to  put  an 
end  to  war  j  without  auy  exertions  on  our  own 
part;  this  is  like  the  sinner's  waiting  God's 
time  for  conversion,  while  he  pursues  his  course 
of  vice  and  impiety.  If  ever  there  shall  be  a 
millennium  in  which  the  sword  will  cease  to  de- 
vour, it  will  probably  be  effected  by  the  blessing- 
of  God  on  the  benevolent  exertions  of  enlighten- 
ed men.  Perhaps  no  one  thing  is  now  a  greater 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  wished  for  state  of  I 
the  church,  thau  the  spirit  and  custom  of  war, 
which  is  maintained  by  Christians  themselves. 
Is  it  not  then  time,  that  efforts  should  be  made 
to  enlighten  the  minds  of  Christians  on  a  subject 
of  such  infinite  importance  to  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race  ? 

It  is  not  the  present  object  to  prove,  that  a 
nation  may  not  defend  their  lives,  their  liberties 
and  their  property  against  an  invading  foe  ;  but 
to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  effect 
such  a  change  in  the  views  of  men,  that  there 
shall  be  no  occasion  for  defensive  war.  That 
such  a  state  of  tilings  is  desirable,  no  enlightened 
Christian  can  deny.  That  it  can  be  produced 
without  expensive  and  persevering  efforts  is  not 
imagined.  But  are  not  such  efforts  to  exclude 
the  miseries  of  war  from  the  world,  as  laudable 
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as  those  which  have  for  their  object  the  support 
of  such  a  malignant  and  desolating  custom? 
The  whole  amount  of  property  in  the  United 

(States  is  probably  of  far  less  value,  than  what 
has  been  expended  and  destroyed  within  two 
centuries  by  wars  in  Christendom.  Suppose, 
then,  that  one-fifth  of  this  amount  had  been 
judiciously  laid  out  by  peace  associations  in  the 
different  States  and  nations,  in  cultivating  the 

(spirit  and  art  of  peace,  and  in  exciting  a  just 

j  abhorrence  of  war ;  would  not  the  other  four  I 
fifths  have  been  in  a  great  measure  saved,  be- ! 

I  sides  many  millions  of  lives,  and  an  immense 

j  portion  of  misery  ?  Had  the  whole  value  of  what 
has  been  expended  in  wars,  been  appropriated  to 

Hthe  purpose  of  peace,  how  laudable  would  have  | 

Ibeen  the  appropriation,  and  how  blessed  the  \ 

[consequences  ! 

That  it  is  possible  to  produce  such  a  state  of  \ 

■society,  as  to  exclude  national  wars,  may  appear 

■probable  from  the  following  facts. 

1.  It  is  impossible  for  the  rulers  of  any  one 
Bnation  to  do  much  in  carrying  on  a  war  with  an-  i 

other,  without  the  aid  of  subjects,  or  the  common  j 
Ipeople. 

2.  A  war  between  two  nations  is  generally  | 
|  produced  by  the  influence  of  a  small  number  of  \ 
|  ambitious  and  unprincipled  individuals  ;  while 

I  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  has  no  hand  in  the 
business  until  war  is  proclaimed. 

3.  A  vast  majority  of  every  civilized  nation,  j 
jhave  an  aversion  to  war ;  such  an  aversion  that ! 
lit  requires  much  effort  and  management,  to  work 
up  their  passions  so  far,  that  they  are  willing 
[personally  to  engage  in  such  hazardous  and  j 
bloody  conflicts.  The  more  any  people  are  civil-  ( 
jized  and  Christianized,  the  greater  is  their  aver-  ! 
sion  to  war;  and  the  more  powerful  exertions 
iare  necessary  to  excite  what  is  called  $he  war\ 
spirit.     Were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  a  few 
ambitious  or  revengeful  men,  an  offensive  war  j 
could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  prospect  of  j 
success,  except  when  the  mass  of  the  people  are  j 
either  uncivilized,  or  slaves.    If,  then,  as  great  j 
exertions  should  be  made  to  excite  a  just  abhor- 
rence of  war,  as  have  often  been  made  to  excite 
a  war  spirit,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  rulers 
would  find  little  encouragement  to  engage  in  any 
war,  which  is  not  strictly  defensive.    And  as 
soon  as  offensive  wars  shall  cease,  defensive  wars 

i will  of  course  be  unknown. 

4.  It  is  an  affront  to  common  sense,  to  pretend 
ithat  military  officers  and  soldiers  have  no  right 

I  to  inquire  whether  a  war  be  just  or  unjust;  and  j 
[that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  obey  the  orders  of 
government.  Such  a  doctrine  is  fit  to  be  taught 
only  to  slaves  without  souls.  If  a  man  is  called 
to  fight,  he  should  be  faithfully  informed,  and 
fullv  satisfied,  that  he  is  not  to  act  the  part  of  a 
murderer,  that  the  blood  of  men  may  not  be  re- 
quired at  his  hands.  Every  soldier  ought  to  be 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  offensive  war  is 


murderous,  and  that  no  government  on  earth 
has  any  right  to  compel  him  to  shed  blood  in  a 
wanton  and  aggressive  war.  Yet  in  the  present 
state  of  general  delusion,  the  soldiers  and  most 
of  the  citizens  are  treated  as  having  no  more 
right  to  judge  of  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of 
a  war,  than  the  horses  employed  in  military  ser- 
vice. On  one  side  a  war  is  certainly  unjust  and 
murderous.  Yet  on  both  sides  it  is  considered 
as  the  duty  of  soldiers  to  submit  to  the  orders 
of  government,  and  fight,  whether  it  be  murder, 
or  not  murder  !  With  the  same  propriety  it 
might  be  considered  as  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to 
obey  an  order  of  government  for  murdering  an 
individual  of  his  own  nation. 

5.  National  wars  often  originate  from  such 
petty  offences,  as  would  not  justify  the  taking  of 
a  single  life,  and  from  false  principles  of  honor, 
which  every  Christian  should  abhor.  What  can 
be  more  perfect  delusion,  than  to  suppose  the 
honor  of  a  nation  requires  a  declaration  of  war, 
for  such  offences  as  would  not  justify  one  indi- 
vidual in  taking  the  life  of  another?  Or  what 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  the  honor 
of  a  nation  requires  going  to  war,  while  there  is 
not  even  the  prospect  of  advantage  ?  Is  such 
petulance,  as  would  disgrace  a  common  citizen, 
or  such  a  revengeful  spirit,  as  would  disgrace  a 
savage,  becoming  the  dignity  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment, or  the  ruler  of  a  Christian  people  ? 

To  sacrifice  human  beings  to  false  notions  of 
national  honor,  or  to  the  ambition  or  avarice  of 
rulers,  is  no  better  than  to  offer  them  to  Moloch, 
or  any  other  heathen  deity.  As  soon  as  the  eyes 
of  people  can  be  opened  to  see  that  war  is  the 
effect  of  delusion,  it  will  then  become  as  unpopu- 
lar as  any  other  heathenish  mode  of  offering 
human  sacrifices. 

It  is  enough  to  fill  the  mind  of  any  reflecting 
man  with  horror,  to  think  of  the  millions  of  his 
fellow  men,  who  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  am- 
bition, the  avarice,  the  petulance,  or  the  profli- 
gacy of  ungodly  rulers.  How  shocking  the 
thought,  of  armies  meeting  under  the  influence 
of  enmity,  artificially  excited,  to  plunge  their 
bayonets  into  the  breasts  of  each  other  •  and  thus 
to  offer  human  sacrifices  by  thousands,  to  some 
idolized  phantom  of  ambitious  or  revengeful 
men  !  In  every  war  that  has  taken  place,  the 
soldiers,  on  one  side  or  the  pother,  have  been 
either  the  slaves  or  the  dupes  of  deluded  or  un- 
principled rulers.  The  soldiers  on  each  side 
often  meet  without  ever  having  experienced  the 
least  injury  from  each  other  ;  with  no  enmity  but 
what  has  been  artificially  excited,  and  without 
having  the  least  ground  to  be  offended  with  each 
other,  any  more  than  they  had  in  a  time  of  per- 
fect peace.  Yet  those  who  never  had  any  provo- 
cation from  one  another,  nor  any  hand  in  pro- 
claiming the  war,  are  by  art  inspired  with  enmity, 
and  made  to  thirst  for  each  other's  blood,  and 
to  perish  by  each  other's  hands.    A  more  bar- 
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barous  mode  of  offering  human  sacrifices  was 
never  practised  by  the  most  savage  nations  ;  nor 
one,  it  is  believed,  more  abhorrent  in  the  eyes 
of  Heaven. 

Public  wars  and  private  duels  seem  to  be 
practised  on  similar  principles.  Gentlemen  may 
fight  and  kill  for  petty  offences  ;  but  if  common 
people  do  the  same,  they  are  hanged  as  mur- 
derers. Gentlemen  of  the  sword  cannot  wait  the 
slow  operation  of  law,  for  the  redress  of  supposed 
wrongs,  but  must  shew  themselves  men  of  spirit, 
that  is,  ready  to  kill  for  an  offensive  word.  What 
is  deemed  honorable  virtue  in  them,  is  shameful 
vice  in  other  people.  That  benevolent,  forbear- 
ing spirit,  which  is  the  glory  of  good  people,  is 
thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  of 
honor.  First  to  give  a  challenge,  and  thus  notify 
a  man  of  a  wish  to  kill  him,  is  supposed  to  ex- 
clude the  sin  of  murder.  So  in  regard  to  war- 
makers  ;  that  magnanimity  and  forbearance 
which  would  adorn  the  character  of  a  private 
Christi  an,  is  despised  by  the  ambitious  ruler,  in 
relation  to  himself.  And  that  petulance,  rash 
ness,  and  disregard  for  the  lives  of  others,  which 
would  render  a  private  citizen  the  object  of  just 
and  general  abhorrence,  are  regarded  by  many, 
as  honorable  traits  in  the  character  of  one  who 
is  exalted  to  rule  over  men.  If  in  the  exercise 
of  this  haughty,  unfeeling  and  vindictive  temper 
he  declares  war,  this  declaration,  he  fancies,  will 
secure  him  from  the  guilt  of  murder.  Thus 
thousands  after  thousands  are  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  his  ungodly  ambition  ;  and  every  means 
which  ingenuity  can  invent,  is  employed  to  de- 
lude the  unfortunate  victims,  and  make  them 
believe,  that  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased. 

There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  usually 
attending  public  wars,  which  render  them  more 
detestable  than  private  duels.  The  duellist 
usually  has  the  generosity  to  do  his  own  fight- 
ing ;  but  war  makers  usually  have  the  meanuess 
to  avoid  the  dangers  which  they  create,  and  to 
call  on  other  people  to  fight  their  battles. 

Duelling  is  indeed  a  horrible  custom  ;  but  war 
is  as  much  more  horrible,  as  it  is  more  desolating 
and  ruinous.  As  to  the  principle  on  which  war 
is  practised,  it  has  no  advantage  of  duelling.  It 
is  in  fact  national  duelling,  attended  generally 
with  this  dishonorable  circumstance,  that  those 
who  give  and  accept  the  challenge,  call  together 
a  multitude  of  seconds,  and  then  have  not  the 
magnanimity,  first  to  risk  their  own  lives,  but  to 
involve  their  seconds  in  a  bloody  contest,  while 
they  themselves  stand  remote  from  danger,  as 
spectators,  or  at  most  as  directors  of  the  awful 
combat.  Or  perhaps  more  commonly,  after 
issuing  their  bloody  mandate,  they  indulge  in 
pleasure,  regardless  of  the  suffering  of  others. 
So  "  the  king  and  Haman  sat  down  to  drink  j 
but  the  city  of  Shushan  was  perplexed." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REST. 

Rest  from  the  heavy  burden, 

Rest  for  the  aching  head, 
Rest  for  the  heart  with  sorrow  laden, 

In  the  dwelling  of  the  dead. 

Rest  for  the  little  child 

At  play  in  summer  bowers, 
Rest  for  the  merry  prattler  wild 

Who  loves?  the  sun  and  flowers. 

Rest  from  all  care  and  toil, 

Where  tumult  never  comes, 
Rest  from  all  passions  strong  turmoil, 

In  that  land  of  quiet  homes. 

Rest  from  ambition's  crown, 

Rest  from  the  strife  for  wealth, 
No  building  up  or  pulling  down 

In  the  still  realm  of  death. 

The  eager  hand  grasps  not, 

The  quick  eye  cannot  see, 
And  the  pressing  load  of  aDxious  thought, 

Leaves  the  brain  still  and  free. 

Rest  for  the  toiling  slave, 

From  his  weary,  weary  life, 
Best  for  the  mariner  on  the  wave, 

Rest  for  the  man  of  strife. 

Rest  on  the  dew-damp  earth, 

On  our  mother's  loving  breast, 
She  foldeth  us  all,  her  human  birth, 

And  hushes  us  all  to  rest.  A. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord" 

Hotly  the  summer  sun  is  beating  on  her  bead, 
No  shade  protects  her  from  the  dizzy  heat ; 

B*  no  cool  waters  are  her  footsteps  staid, 
No  fragrant  grasses  bathe  her  wearied  feet. 

All  day  she  toils  amid  the  golden  sheaves, 
All  day  she  toils — unweariedly  toils  od, 

Till  even  dews  fall  softly  on  the  leaves, 
Till  crimson  glory  gilds  the  horizon. 

Then,  by  the  brook,  where  she  hath  come,  she  stands, 
Her  eyes  upraised  unto  the  glowing  west  ; 

Toil-stained  her  feet,  all  toil-worn  are  her  hands, 
Folded  in  meek  submission  on  her  breast. 

The  garnered  grain  lies  broad  upon  the  meadow, 
Telling  how  earnestly  her  work  went  on  ; 

And  darker,  deeper,  falls  the  lengthening  shadow. 
Fainter,  still  fainter,  fades  the  setting  sun. 

Hark  I  through  her  spirit  how  a  whisper  sweeps, 
Her  heart  responds  to  that  beloved  voice  ; 

"  He  who  has  toiled,  his  compensation  reap?, 
Come  thou  with  me,  and  with  thy  Lord  rejoice." 

Darker,  still  darker,  fell  the  shades  around  her,  .  J 
She  heeded  not — her  thoughts  were  far  away  ; 

Deaths  gentle  hand  released  the  chains  that  bound  her, 
And  now  to  Heaven,  see,  she  speeds  her  way. 

F. 


BENEVOLENCE. 

We  should  never  in  any  way  consent  to  the 
ill  treatment  of  animals,  because  the  fear  of 
ridicule,  or  some  other  fear,  prevents  our  inter- 
fering.     As  to  there  being  anything  really 
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orifling  in  any  act  of  humanity,  however  slight, 
It  is  moral  blindness  to  suppose  so. 

The  few  moments  in  the  course  of  each  day 
which  a  man  absorbed  in  some  worldly  pursuit 
may  carelesly  expend  in  kind  words  or  trifling 
charities  to  those  around  him — and  kindness  to 
fen  animal  is  one  of  these — are  perhaps  in  the 
ikight  of  Heaven,  the  only  time  that  he  has  lived 
io  any  purpose  worthy  of  recording. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

LITTLE  EFFORTS. 
(Continued  from  page  77.) 
"  She  bath  done  what  she  could." 
M  I  find  that  successful  exertion  is  a  powerful  means 
of  exhilaration,  which   discharges  itself  in  good 
iiumor  upon  others." — Dr.  Chalmers. 

It  has  often  struck  me,  in  reading  the  parable 
pf  the  Talents,  that  the  servant 
ful  and  hid  his  Lord's  money,  was  not  one  of 
the  more  richly  endowed 
pne  talent. 

'frequently  do  we  feel,  and  act  upon  the  feeling, 
(that  we  could  do  more  good  were  it  not  that  we 
ican  do  so  little  ?  There  really  seems  a  peculiar 
danger  to  those  possessed  of  but  one  talent,  to 
[neglect  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  it  were  well,  if, 


who  was  sloth- 
Lord' 

but  one  who  had  but 
Is  it  not  too  often  so  in  life  ?  How 


while  excusing  ourselves  for  doing  nothing,  be 
icause  we  cannot  do 


much,  we  recollected  that 


jthe  slothful  servant  who  buried  only  one  talent 
iwas  condemned  for  so  doing,  and  would  have 
;been  proportionally  rewarded,  had  he,  like  the 
others,  traded  with,  and 


traded  with, 
'money.    It  is  too  often 


increased  his  Lord's 
indolence  under  the 
guise  of  humility  that  causes  us  to  act  thus. 
Little  efforts  are  troublesome  to  make,  and  we 
prefer  dreaming  over  what  we  would  do  if  we 
were  rich  or  great,  or  endowed  with  talent,  to 
setting  ourselves  honestly  and  steadily  to  do 
what  we  can.    There  is  no  one,  I  believe,  how- 
ever straitened  in  circumstances,  or  inferior  in 
capacity,  who  has  it  not  in  his  or  her  power  to 
do  some  good,  while  hundreds  who  are  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  neglect  this  duty  because 
they  think  they  can  do  but  little.     Do  that  little 
faithfully.    Look  out  for  opportunities.  Count 
no  effort  too  little,  and  assuredly  you  will  find 
the  truth  of  the  promise,  "  to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given. "    If  you  are  sincerely  desirous 
to  be  useful,  and  willing  to  begin  with  humble 
efforts,  do  not  fear  but  that  larger  and  more  ex- 
tended spheres  of  duty  will  open  before  you ; 
or  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  really  do  possess 
but  one  talent,  and  endeavor  to  employ  it  for 
God's  glory,  do  not  doubt  His  gracious  accept- 
ance of  your  smallest  services ;  for  has  He  not 
promised  that  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in 
His  name,  shall  be  rewarded  ? 

To  many  who  feel  humbled  and  grieved  that 
they  can  do  so  little  for  the  Saviour's  cause  on 
earth,  or  for  the  good  of  others,  it  should  be  an 


encouraging  thought,  that  "  all  members  have 
not  the  same  office.  The  small  stones  of  the 
temple  are  as  useful  in  their  place  as  the  more 
imposing  parts  of  the  building  !  and  let  them 
be  assured  that  He  who  commended  Mary  for 
anointing  his  head,  because  "  she  had  done  what 
she  could,"  will  not  despise  any  attempt,  how- 
ever small,  to  serve  and  glorify  Him.  For  in- 
stance, in  visiting  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  espe- 
cially in  sickness,  we  are  apt  at  first  to  feel 
painfully  what  seems  to  us  the  absence  of  all 
comfort;  but  it  is  then  that  we  learn  how  small 
an  addition  to  their  little  stock  will  prove  a  com- 
fort to  them,  and  how  many  things  which  we 
thoughtlessly  waste  or  put  aside  as  useless,  might 
be  made  serviceable.  Little  efforts  to  do  good 
in  this  way,  may  be  thought  of  by  every  one. 
Trifling  as  these  may  be,  it  is  humbling  some- 
times to  see  the  gratitude  felt  for  such  small 
services,  and  many  a  time  do  the  words  of  the 
poet  rise  to  mind  : — 

"  I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning  ; 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftner  left  me  mourning." 

There  are  many  cases  in  which,  in  giving 
clothes  to  the  poor,  it  is  an  additional  assistance 
to  send  them  ready-made  or  mended;  for,  often 
the  hard-worked  mother  cannot  find  time  to  sew, 
and  the  younger  members  who  might  assist,  are 
at  school  or  at  service,  and  too  often  have  not 
the  ability  to  do  much  for  themselves  in  this 
way.    No  doubt  those  ^ho  are  in  circumstances 


to  do  so,  can  generally  contrive  better  for  them- 
selves in  this  respect  than  we  can  do  for  them, 
and  a  handy  person  will  turn  almost  any  old 
thing  given  to  them  to  good  account ;  but  in  many 
cases  their  "  time  is  their  money j"  and  at  all 
events  the  trial  may  be  useful  to  some  one  who  is 
wondering  what  they  can  do  to  help  the  poor. 
Where  there  are  cases  of  sickness,  too,  it  is 
amazing  how  very  little  is  comfort  and  support 
in  the  way  of  food,  or  little  delicacies.  Much, 
indeed,  is  wasted  by  servants,  that  might,  were 
they  so  inclined,  be  made  useful  to  the  poor  ; 
but  sometimes  the  trifles  or  fragments  we  have 
to  give  them  seem  so  small,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  send  them,  and  perhaps  it  is  not, — but 
would  they  not  be  worth  something  if  taken,  in- 
stead of  being  sent?    Were  we  more  in  the 
habit  of  kind  personal  intercourse  with  the  poor 
of  our  neighborhood,  there  are  many  little  servi- 
ces of  this  sort  we  might  render  them,  and  grate- 
fully would  they  be  received.    I  have  heard 
many  speak  warmly  of  such  kindnesses  shown 
them  by  a  humble-minded  follower  of  Christ, 
who  had  not  much  to  give,  but  who,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  "  never  thought  any  thing  too  little 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  bringing:'    These  little 
personal  kindnesses  often  open  the  hearts  of  the 
poor,  so  that  a  word  of  counsel,  or  even  of  re- 
proof, is  kindly  taken,  and  opportunities  of  speak- 
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ing  u  a  word  in  season  "  are  thus  often  procured, 
where  otherwise  it  might  be  felt  to  be  intrusive. 
Many  who  are  desirous  of  doing  good  to  the 
souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  others,  aud  yet  feel 
painfully  conscious  that  they  cannot  speak  as 
they  wi^h,  may  benefit  them  by  giviDg  or  lend- 
ing books  ;  and  sometimes  this  plan  affords  an 
opening  for  conversation  on  the  book,  and  fre- 
quently a  word  of  warning  and  rebuke  may  be 
thus  conveyed,  and  make  an  impression,  where 
a  direct  appeal  or  personal  address  would  offend. 
Reading  a  few  verses  of  Scripture,  even  without 
a  remark,  is  also  one  of  the  little  efforts  that  may 
be  blessed,  for  "  the  entrance  of  His  words  giveth 
light.'7  These  Are  meant  but  as  hints  to  those 
who  really  desire  to  begin  this  good  work  j  but 
once  begun,  not  only  will  opportunities  of  doing 
good  increase,  but  the  ability  to  do  so  will  grow 
likewise.  You  will  find  a  use  for  many  a  little 
thing  you  now  cast  aside  ;  you  will  become  quick 
in  suggesting  and  supplying  little  comforts ;  and 
while  thus  following  His  example  who  went 
about  doing  good,  you  will  experience  the  truth 
of  the  promise,  that  "  He  who  watereth  others, 
shall  be  watered  also  himself." 

Under  this  title  of  little  efforts,  I  may  also 
class  endeavors  to  improve  ourselves  j  for  I 
believe  many  neglect  the  important  work  of 
self-education  after  they  are  grown  up,  from  the 
erroneous  idea  that,  because  they  can  do  little, 
they  need  therefore  do  nothing.  Even  when 
our  time  is  not  much  at  our  own  disposal,  when 
domestic  and  social  duties  demand  a  large  share 
of  attention,  I  believe  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
by  a  careful  employment  of  the  fragments  of 
time  that  so  often  run  to  waste.  Southey  has 
an  amusing  calculation  of  how  much  may  be 
learned  by  a  regular  application  of  ten  minutes 
a-day.  In  fifty  years  seven  languages  may  be 
thus  acquired,  so  as  to  read  them  with  facility 
and  pleasure,  if  not  critically,  and  to  travel  with- 
out needing  an  interpreter.  But  without  at- 
tempting any  such  effort  as  this,  the  hint  is 
worth  attending  to )  for,  as  Southey  says,  "  Any 
man  who  will,  may  command  ten  minutes  j"  and 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  idea,  it  may  serve  to 
show  that  little  efforts  for  our  own  improvement, 
where  greater  are  not  in  our  power,  should  not 
be  despised  and  neglected  as  useless.  Besides 
this  careful  redeeming  of  our  fragments  of  time, 
however,  we  must  remember  that  no  efforts, 
great  or  small,  will  be  of  much  avail,  unless  they 
are  continuous.  If  even  great  but  intermediate 
efforts  are  useless,  how  powerless  must  little  ones 
be,  unless  steadily  and  pcrseveringly  carried  on  ! 
Southey 's  ten  minutes  were  to  be  daily  devoted 
to  study  ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
if  only  little  efforts  are  in  our  power,  we  must 
endeavor  to  make  up  for  their  insignificance  by 
their  frequency.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
sometimes  it  requires  a  greater  exertion  to  make 
a  little  effort,  than  one  of  a  more  important 


nature,  but  the  power  of  habit  will  go  far  to 
aid  us,  if  we  were  once  but  aroused  to  the  import- 
ance of  making  these  efforts.  May  I  give  a  hint 
on  what  may  be  called  little  exertions,  that  ia  | 
some  cases  may  be  found  useful.  I  refer  to  slight  i 
feelings  of  indisposition.  Exertion, active  exertion, 
is  often  the  best  remedy  for  these  feelings  j  but 
it  is  one  we  are  not  always  willing  to  apply,  for 
even  when  we  can  plead  no  bodily  ailment,  every 
one  must  have  felt  at  times  a  tendency  to  ennui, 
or  a  listless  weariness,  without  any  definite  cause. 
Then  it  is  that  we  should  arouse  ourselves,  and 
by  a  little  exertion  we  can  do  so,  and  after  a 
short  time  of  active  bodily  or  mental  exercise, 
we  shall  find  these  feelings  disappear,  and  expe- 
rience the  truth  of  these  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
which  serve  as  a  motto  to  this  chapter.  Take 
the  advice  given  by  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  to 
those  suffering  under  listless  ennui  and  want  of 
earnestness  :  "  Make  yourself  care.  Get  up. 
Shake  yourself  well.  Pretend  to  care,  make- 
believe  to  care,  and  very  soon  you  will  care, 
and  care  so  much,  that  you  will  be  extremely 
angry  with  any  one  who  interrupts  your  pur- 
suits." 

[To  be  continued.] 


PATIENCE  WITH  CHILDREN. 

One  of  the  requisites  for  the  successful  train- 
ing of  children  at  home,  or  in  the  school-room, 
is  patince.  Every  teacher  or  mother  will  find 
her  labors  made  easy  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
this  cardinal  virtue.  If  they  "  let  patience 
have  its  perfect  work"  in  their  own  hearts,  it 
will  be  visible  in  all  their  conduct,  and  exert  a 
salutary  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  young, 
in  whose  future  well-being  they  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest. 

There  may  be  hours  when,  perplexed  with 
care  and  worn  out  with  undue  labor,  the  mother 
may  feel  the  risings  of  impatience  in  her  heart  ; 
but  nip  it  in  the  bud,  before  the  fruits  become 
visible  in  acts,  of  which  she  may  afterwards  bit- 
terly repent.  Let  no  unkind  word  or  hasty  blow 
be  given  in  anger,  lest  the  remembrance  of  it 
should  prove  a  poisoned  arrow  to  the  bleeding 
heart,  when  those  loving  eyes  are  closed  in 
death,  and  the  head  which  nestles  on  her  bosom 
is  pillowed  in  the  grave.  Children  are  won  by 
kind  words;  but  cross  looks  and  harsh  tones  de- 
ter them  from  seeking  our  sympathy,  or  giving 
us  their  confidence.  The  mother  or  teacher 
should  regard  the  sports  of  childhood  as  a  bless- 
ing, join  in  their  innocent  amusements,  and  draw 
from  them  some  useful  lesson  for  their  future 
consideration.  They  should  learn  to  look  up  to 
her  as  a  friend  in  whom  they  could  confide,  who 
will  bear  patiently  with  their  childish  follies, 
and  in  kindness  seek  to  improve  whatever  may 
be  amiss  in  their  manners  or  morals. 
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HOW  BURNING  FLUID  IS  MADE.  . 

Not  many  years  ago  the  only  fluids  employed 
in  our  country  for  household  light  were  animal 
tails,  obtained  by  perilous  adventure  on  the  stormy 
sea  with  monsters  of  the  deep.  At  present  whale 
oils  are  in  comparatively  limited  use  for  illumi- 
nation, and  are  becoming  more  limited  every 
year.  Sperm  oil  has  no  superior  among  all  the 
burning  fluids,  but  it  has  become  so  dear  that 
cheaper  substitutes  have  been  sought  and  ob- 
tained. The  most  common  of  these  is  a  corn- 
bound  of  alcohol  and  turpentine,  commonly 
Bin  own  by  the  name  of  burning  fluid,  which  is 
Ivery  cheap  and  cleanly,  possessing  none  of  that 
greasy  property  which  belongs  to  oils.  This  fluid 
jwas  first  brought  into  public  use  in  1830  ;  when 
a  patent  (now  expired)  was  obtained  for  it  by 
Hlsaiah  Jennings,  of  New  York  city.  It  is  com- 
posed of  nine  parts  of  highly  rectified  alcohol  and 
lone  of  camphene,  and  is  capable  of  burning  in 
jcommon  lamps ;  were  it  not  so  volatile  no  burn- 
ing fluid  could  be  more  desirable.  From  its  very 
mature,  however,  it  must  be  used  with  great  care, 
|for  it  is  so  liable  to  evaporate  and  become  explo- 
sive by  mixing  with  the  atmosphere.  Horrible 
accidents,  causing  death  in  many  instances,  have 
occurred  from  the  explosion  of  lamps  since  it 
came  into  use ;  hence  a  safer  substance  is  desir- 
|able. 

From  some  kinds  of  bituminous  coal  a  sub- 
spirituous  oil  is  now  manufactured,  which  is  fast 
coming  into  popular  favor,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments which  have  recently  been  made  in  the 
means  of  purifying,  and  in  the  lamps  designed 
for  burning  it.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  it 
was  first  discovered  that  oil  could  be  distilled  at 
a  low  temperature  from  rich  cannel  coal,  and  now 
this  oil  is  almost  exclusively  employed  for  lubri- 
catiou  in  Great  Britain,  while  it  is  extensively 
used  both  for  lubrication  and  illumination  among 
pur  people.  Vast  beds  of  rich  coal  from  which 
this  oil  can  be  obtained  exist  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  affording  sources  of  supply 
for  thousands  of  years  to  come.  This  oil  passes 
over  in  a  very  crude  state,  incapable  of  being  gen- 
erally employed  for  burning  on  its  first  distilla- 
tion ;  but  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
[  bichromate  of  potash,  several  washings  and  dis- 
tillations, it  is  purified  so  as  to  afford  a  most 
brilliant  light  in  an  argand  burner.  Coal  oils 
are  very  peculiar.  A  very  clear  oil  will  come 
|  over  in  small  quantities  at  a  comparatively  low 
heat  of  distillation  ;  then  as  the  temperature  is 
raised,  a  greater  quantity  comes  over,  but  is 
thick  and  viscid.  All  these  oils  are  liable  to  be- 
I  come  red  in  color  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  they 
have  an  offensive  odor. 

Rectified  turpentine,  under  the  name  of  cam- 
phene, which  is  very  cheap,  has  been  tried  for 
illumination,  and  judgment  passed  against  it. 
It  requires,  like  coal  oil,  an  argand  burner,  and 
even  with  the  greatest  care  it  is  liable  to  smoke 


and  fill  up  the  meshes  of  the  lamp-wick  with  resi- 
nous matter.  Rosin  oil,  although  very  cheap, 
labors  under  the  same  disadvantages. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  all  the  ani- 
mal oils  may  be  burnt  in  common  lamps,  very  few 
of  the  vegetable  oils  can  be  so  used.  The  great 
defect  of  most  vegetable  oils  for  burning  is  their 
gummy  nature,  which  causes  them  to  clog  up  the 
meshes  of  the  wick,  and  give  out  a  dull  reddish 
and  smoky  light.  The  two  vegetable  oils  capa- 
ble of  burning  in  lamps  are  made  from  the  olive 
and  the  seed  of  the  brassica  rapus,  (rape  seed.) 
This  oil  is  capable  of  rivalling  sperm  for  giving  a 
brilliant  light.  Patents  have  been  taken  out  for 
purifying  linseed,  cotton  seed,  and  sunflower  seed 
oils,  to  adapt  them  for  artificial  light,  but  hitherto 
none  of  them  have  come  into  general  use ;  the 
processes  pursued  to  purify  them  have  either  been 
inefficient  or  too  expensive. 

Neither  the  olive  nor  the  rape  are  cultivated 
for  oil  in  our  country  :  yet  the  former  may  and 
should  be,  for  its  beautiful  oil,  in  our  South- 
ern States,  and  the  latter  for  the  same  object  in 
all  our  States.  In  France  and  Germany  rape 
seed  is  extensively  and  profitably  cultivated. 
The  oil  exists  in  the  seed,  and  is  extracted 
by  pressure,  like  other  oils  obtained  from  seeds. 
The  seed  is  first  ground  to  meal,  then  heated 
to  two  hundred  degrees,  placed  in  bags,  and 
submitted  to  very  severe  pressure.  As  the  oil 
comes  from  the  press  it  contains  some  muci- 
lage, which  must  be  removed  to  fit  it  for  burn- 
ing. This  is  accomplished  by  stirring  about 
two  per  cent,  of  vitriol  among  it,  washing  with 
water  in  vats,  and  afterwards  filtering  it.  The 
sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  mucilage  of  the 
oil,  and  falls  down  as  a  heavy  precipitate  :  the 
oil  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water  after  standing  a 
few  days,  and  is  then  drawn  off  by  a  syphon  or 
tap.  This  oil,  which  can  be  employed  in  com- 
mon lamps,  illumines  the  lighthouses  on  the 
French  coast,  which  are  said  to  be  the  best 
lighted  in  the  world.  It  is  at  least  an  oil  to 
which  to  direct  attention  in  order  to  induce  some 
of  our  people  to  introduce  a  useful  manufacture, 
— Scientific  American. 


A  USEFUL  SUGGESTION. 

Toads  are  most  useful  reptiles,  and  devour 
thousands  of  small  insects  that  would  otherwise 
eat  up  the  vegetation.  Gardeners  well  know 
this  when  they  turn  them  into  the  hothouses. 
As  proof,  I  subjoin  this  testimony  from  a  gar- 
dener: aIn  the  autumn  of  last  year  a  pit 
wherein  I  grew  melons  was  so  much  infested 
with  ants  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  crop,  which  they  did  first  by  perforating 
the  skin,  and  afterwards  eating  their  way  into 
the  fruit;  and,  after  making  several  unsuccess- 
ful experiments  to  destroy  them,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  seen  the  toads  feed  on  them.  I 
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accordingly  put  half-a-dozen  toads  into  the  pit, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  hardly  a  single 
ant  was  to  be  seen."  There  is  just  now  a  plague 
of  ants  in  many  of  the  London  houses  which 
defy  extermination.  I  strongly  recommend  those 
who  are  troubled  with  these  plagues  to  try 
whether  a  tod  or  two  won't  help  them.  —  Buck 
land! I  Curiosities  of  Natural  History. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  SUN'S  HEAT. 

Allen,  in  his  book  entitled  "  Philosophy  of 
Nature/'  supposes  that  the  sun  is  constantly  send- 
ing us  a  ponderable  fluid,  of  which  light,  heat, 
and  electricity  are  various  forms,  and  that  work- 
ing forces  are  the  result  of  the  motion  of  that 
fluid,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  result  from  the 
motion  of  any  other  body.  Professor  Youmans, 
who  recently  lectured  in  New  York  on  chemical 
science,  took  the  same  general  ground,  and  pre- 
sented a  few  happy  illustrations  of  the  hypothe- 
sis. When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  fashion  was  to 
hang  pendulums  from  the  tops  of  buildings  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
after  Foucault's  theory,  it  was  found  that  said 
buildings  used  to  rise  slowly  on  the  sunny  side 
from  morning  until  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  to  come  down  in  the  same  manner  till  sunset. 
The  Bunker  Hill  monument  is  higher  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  sunny  day.  The  iron  tunnel,  four 
hundred  feet  long,  over  the  Menai,  in  England, 
affords  an  opportunity  of  measuring  the  me- 
chanical power  of  the  sun's  rays.  When  a  heavy 
trains  say  four  hundred  tons,  is  in  it,  the  deflec 
tion  in  the  middle  is  half  an  inch;  after  the  sun 
has  warmed  its  top-flooring  a  few  hours,  it  is  de- 
flected upward  one  and  one-half  inch. 


True  goodness  is  not  without  that  germ  of 
greatness  that  can  bear  with  patience  the  mis- 
takes of  the  ignorant,  and  the  censures  of  the 
malignant.  The  approbation  of  God  is  her  "  ex- 
ceedhi'j  yreat  reward;"  and  she  would  not  de- 
base a  thing  so  precious,  by  an  association  with 
the  contaminating  plaudits  of  man. — Lacon. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  still 
quite  inactive,  with  a  very  light  export  demand. 
Mixed  brands  are  selling  at  S4  37.]  per  barrel.  Sales 
to  retailers  and  bakers3  at  from  $4  44  to  4  56  for 
good  standard  brands.  Extra  and  fancy  brands,  at 
from  $4  75  to  6  25.  Rye  Flour  is  held  at  $3  25, 
and  Corn  Meal,  S3  25  per  barrel. 

Grain.— There  is  a  irood  supply  of  inferior  Wheat 
offering,  which  is  very  dull  of  sale  at  about  80  and  90c. 
Sales  of  good  Pennsylvania  red  at$l  05  a  $1  12  per 
bushel,  and  fair  white  at  from  $1  10  to  1  20.  Rye 
is  wanted  at  70  cents.  Corn  is  steady.  Sales  of  good 
yellow,  afloat  at  71a  72  cts.,  and  at  70  a  71  c,  in 
store,  Oats  are  steady  at  41  cts.  for  prime  Pennsyl- 
sylvania,  and  40  c.  for  Delaware. 

Cloverseed  meets  a  very  limited  inquiry  at  $4  12 
a  4  37  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  at  $2  12  a  2  37£  per  bus. 
Flaxseed  is  scarce  at  $1  50  per  bushel. 


WANTED— A  situation  in  a  Country  Store,  by  a 
youDg  woman  who  has  had  sufficient  experience 
to  qualify  her  for  the  business. 

Address  A.  L.  M., 

Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 

ENNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY. — The  under- 
signed  having  purchased  from  Enoch  P.  Wicker- 
sham  his  entire  interest  in  the  "  Eaton  Academy,"  in 
the  Borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county.  Pa., 
formerly  owned  and  conducted  by  Samuel  Martin,  as 
the  "  Kennett  Female  Seminary,"  will  open  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  above  Institution  for  the  reception 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  on  Second  day  the  Third  of 
Fifth  month  next. 

For  particulars,  see  circulars,  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  address  of  every  one  requesting  them 
sent.  WILLIAM  CHANDLER. 

Kennett  Square,  4th  mo.  9,  1858. 

TTRE^NTA^r^O^DINGT^CHOOL  for  Girls, 
\J  will  open  the  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month, 
(May,)  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  All  the  branches 
comprising  a  thorough  English  education  are  taught, 
drawing  included.  Terms  855;  for  tho^e  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  years  of  age,  S50.  No  extras,  except  the 
French  Language,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle- 
works, each  85  per  term.  This  school  is  handsomely 
situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  nine 
miles  from  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-west 
from  Wilmington.  Daily  stages  passing  too  and  from 
each  place,  by  which  scholars  are  conveyed  to  the 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Unionvih  P,  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

f  CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  summer  session 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  670  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.  For  further  information,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDG WAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  0.,  15  — lington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo,,  3 — 3m.  0 

L~  ON  DON  GROVE  BO  Ah*  JG  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BO'  —It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  is  Institution  on  the 
3d  of  5th  mo. — Terms,  S60  for  five  -months.  For  re- 
ferences, and  further  particulars  enquire  for  circulars 
of  BENJAMIN  S WAYNE,  Principal, 

4th  mo. — 3.  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL— For  the  education  of  youth 
of  both  sexes,  will  be  opened  at  Norristown,  Pa.. 
19th  of  4th  mo. 
System  of  teaching  thorough  and  practical. 
Terms— In  English  Department,  $70  per  session  of 
20  weeks. 

French  and  Latin  Languages,  each  $10  extra  per 
session. 

Address  ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

3d  mo  27 — 4t     Norristown,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. — 
The  Spring  term  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  22d  of  3d  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. 

Terms,  $60  per  session,  one  hal  f  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  at  the  end  of  the  term.  For  Circulars  con- 
taining particulars,  ad  ress 

JANE  HILLBORN  &  SISTERS, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  23d  Ward,  Philada.,  Penna. 
2d  mo.  6,  J  858— 3m.  

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Eanfc. 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
[Continued  from  page  83.] 

8  mo.  18, 1785.  Sing  praises  to  the  Lord.  I  had 
this  day  to  admire  his  great  goodness.  0  my  soul, 
dwell  low  before  the  high  and  holy  One,  from 
whose  eye  not  any  thing  can  be  hid.  What  a 
mistaken  notion  it  is  in  poor  mortals  to  rest 
satisfied  if  they  can  conceal  their  faults  from  one 
another,  and  not  appear  uneasy  to  commit  gross 
things  in  the  sight  of  heaven  !  Oh  !  how  great 
folly  for  man  to  think  he  will  escape  the  righte- 
ous judgment  of  God  !  to  which  he  will  surely 
be  brought  for  every  secret  fault :  for  his  Maker 
will  be  his  judge,  and  he  will  take  vengeance  on 
his  adversaries;  he  will  cause  them  to  tremble 
when  he  arises  to  make  his  mighty  power"  known. 
Who  shall  dwell  with  devouring  fire  and  ever- 
lasting burnings  ?  None  surely,  but  those  whose 
hearts  are  upright  before  the  Lord.  Oh  !  that  I 
may  be  one  of  this  number,  is  what  I  am  deeply 
concerned  for.  Thou  knowest,  0  Father,  the 
uprightness  and  integrity  of  my  heart.  It  is 
naked  and  bare  before  thee,  thou  King  of  saints. 
Oh  !  spare  me  not,  if  there  be  any  thing  re- 
maining in  me  unsubjected  to  thy  holy  will. 
Wash  me,  I  pray  thee,  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purge  me  from  all  sin. 

19th.  Surely  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  our 
conversation  in  heaven  !  Whilst  we  are  here 
tossed  about  as  from  wave  to  wave,  what  need 
there  is  of  an  holy  watch  over  every  part  of  our 
conduct !  The  enemy  of  all  good  seems  busy  in 
drawing  away  the  mind,  and  diverting  it  from 
its  proper  business.  I  never  spend  the  day  with 
more  solid  peace  and  satisfaction,  than  when  I 
rise  thoughtful  and  continue  uuder  a  humbling 
sense  of  Truth.  Here  something  fresh  and 
green  is  felt  springing  up;  and  the  mind  is  pre- 


served clean  and  sweet.  Is  it  not  more  reason- 
able to  believe,  while  this  is  the  case,  that  our 
thoughts  and  conversation  will  be  upon  heavenly 
objects,  or  in  heaven  ?  And  although  this  may 
be  and  i.s  hard  for  men  of  corrupt  minds  to  un- 
derstand, or  come  at,  yet  there  are  those  livingly 
exercised  minds  who  know  it  is  attainable. 
Blessed  forever  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for 
his  great  condescension,  in  favoring  his  poor  un- 
worthy creature  man  with  a  living  holy  principle 
of  light  and  of  life  in  himself ;  and  by  carefully 
observing  and  following  this  light,  he  is  directed 
in  the  way  to  holiness  and  purity,  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

22nd.  Rather  poorly  ;  spent  most  of  the  day 
in  retirement  and  reading.  A  time  of  renewed 
favor.  Well  might  the  highly  favored  Paul  say, 
he  delighted  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward 
man ;  having  happily  experienced  that  by  it  he 
was  set  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
What  an  advantage  arises  by  retreating  a  little 
from  the  many  noises  of  the  world,  endeavoring 
to  have  the  mind  gathered  into  stillness, — wait- 
ing to  hear  the  gracious  words  that  proceed  from 
the  Saviour's  lips  !  Here  Christ  converses  with 
the  soul )  here  he  strengthens  and  confirms  it  in 
the  way  of  life  and  peace,  and  gives  it  courage 
to  go  on  boldly ;  here  he  whets  and  sharpens 
our  love  and  zeal.  What  a  favor  it  is,  0  my 
soul,  that  thy  greatest  good  calls  thee  aside,  as 
the  disciples  were  taken  aside  when  the  deep 
mysteries  of  the  gospel  were  explained  to  them. 
Oh  !  that  thou  mayst  endeavor  to  hold  thyself  in 
readiness,  so  that  when  he  calls  for  thee,  thou 
mayst  arise  and  go  with  him,  though  it  may  be 
as  into  the  desert. 

Seventh-day.  The  affairs  of  this  life  had  too 
much  place  in  my  mind  this  morning.  I  en- 
deavored to  keep  them  down,  but  for  some  time 
found  it  difficult ;  yet  through  holy  help  the 
victory  was  at  length  obtained.  How  much 
easier  it  is  to  go  through  the  business  of  the  day 
when  the  mind  is  kept  above  it,  than  when  it  is 
suffered  to  crowd  in  !  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
how  it  unfits  for  Divine  meditation  and  heavenly 
contemplation.  My  cries  are  to  thee,  0  Father, 
for  help,  that  I  may  be  kept  in  a  frame  of  mind 
fit  to  receive  Divine  impressions. 

12  mo.  14th.  Early  this  morning  I  was  favored 
to  feel  the  incomes  of  the  heavenly  presence  to  the 
tendering  of  my  spirit;  but  for  want  of  keeping 
strictly  on  the  watch,  the  weakness  of  human 
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nature  gained  a  little  ascendency;  yet  discover- 
ing it  in  its  early  appearance,  I  was  enabled  to 
to  keep  it  under  foot.  Monthly  Meeting  was 
largely  attended ;  at  which  we  had  the  accepta- 
ble company  and  service  of  Deborah  Basset  from 
Jersey.  Near  the  close,  our  friend  Joseph  West, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
by  its  direction  laid  before  us  a  concern  which 
Friends  had  felt  for  the  black  people  in  this 
government,  as  also  for  the  two  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Friends,  as  nothing  had  ever  been  done 
by  them  in  laying  before  the  men  in  power  the 
grievances  of  this  long  injured  people.  The 
subject  spread  weightily  over  the  minds  of  many 
Friends,  and  some  lively  observations  were  made. 
Friends  united  in  appointing  a  committee  to  lay 
the  matter  before  Duck  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  order  to  unite  (if  way  opened)  in  petitioning 
the  Assembly  on  behalf  of  the  poor  black  people. 

l<:'h.  Strong  desires  are  raised  at  times,  that 
I  may  be  preseryed  steadfast  through  the  various 
trials  and  changes  of  this  life.  I  often  feel 
jealous  of  myself,  and  afraid  I  shall  fail  of  reach- 
ing the  port  of  stability  and  peace  ;  yet  at  other 
times,  I  am  favored  to  feel  a  spark  of  living 
faith,  which  animates  and  strengthens  to  press 
forward,  endeavoring  to  forget  those  things  that 
are  behind,  and  to  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
pure  immortal  spring  of  Divine  life,  which  can 
alone  keep  all  sweet  and  clean.  I  think  I  see 
clearly,  at  times,  the  excellency  of  being  re- 
deemed from  these  lower  enjoyments.  But 
whilst  we  are  in  these  tabernacles,  we  must  take 
care  of  them,  and  provide  for  others  under  our 
care:  and  herein  I  see  a  snare  of  extending  our 
prospects  beyond  true  bounds.  Ah  !  indeed  were 
we  bounded  by  Truth,  as  we  ought,  what  a  little 
would  serve  ?  The  great  matter  appears  to  be, 
to  keep  the  mind  as  much  as  possible  out  of  and 
above  those  things  which  are  to  perish  with  the 
using. 

20th.  Rather  more  hurry  the  forepart  of  the 
day  than  was  pleasant ;  yet  hope  I  was  favored 
in  a  good  degree  to  keep  on  the  watch.  In  the 
afternoon,  received  information  from  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  that  Duck  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting  had  sent  a  petition  to  be  approved  in 
order  to  be  laid  before  this  government.  On 
which  our  committee  again  met,  and  concluded 
that  some  of  our  number  should  attend  Duck 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting  next  Seventh-day. 

24th.  Attended  the  Monthly  Meeting.  After 
a  weighty  conference  with  Friends,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  unite  with  us  in  proceeding  as 
Truth  may  direct. 

1  mo.  2d.  Felt  the  reviving  presence  of  Divine 
love  to  accompany  my  mind,  and  often  breathed 
to  the  Holy  One  for  preservation,  and  that  my 
dwelling  might  be  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  pure 
immortal  spring  which  alone  can  keep  me  clean. 

3rd.  Had  communion  with  the  Beloved  of 
souls.    Well  might  one  of  old  say,  "  It  is  better 


to  be  a  dcor-keeper  in  the  house  of  God,  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness."    Oh  !  that, 
all  men  were  partakers  of  that  sweet  peace, 
quietude  and  composure  of  mind  that  I  some-  j 
times  feel ;  surely  they  would  value  it  above  allj 
outward  treasure.  0  thou  Fountain  of  life,  thoull 
enricher  of  thy  saints,  draw  me  nearer  and  nearer  jl 
to  thyself,  that  I  may  hear  thy  voice,  for  it  isfl 
sweet,  and  behold  thy  countenance  for  itisal-; 
together  lovely. 

8th.  The  current  of  love  that  I  often  feel,  I 1 
believe  is  opened  by  Him  who  is  emphatically 
called  Love.    I  trust  he  has  kindled  a  holy 
flame  of  love  in  my  heart,  which  length  of  time 
and  distance  of  place  cannot  abate,  while  I  keep 
my  place  and  rank  in  righteousness.    It  is  thus 
the  children  of  the  heavenly  Father's  family  are 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  together  in  spirit )  for 
this  is  the  operation  and  this  the  effect  of  that 
holy  cementing  virtue  of  pure  love.    It  is  huni- 
blingly  astonishing  to  contemplate  the  goodness 
of  the  holy,  pure  Being,  who  in  the  riches  of  his  '■ 
grace  has  made  us  heirs  of  so  great  salvation. 
And  even  whilst  we  are  outwardly,  as  it  were,  • 
tossed  from  post  to  pillar,  we  are  at  times  favored  4 
with  this  sensation,  supernatural  to  mere  human 
conception,  that  God  is  in  us  and  we  are  in  him. 
Thus  the  prayer  of   Christ  is  verified  in  us, 
"  That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou  Father  arc 
in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  may  be  one  in  us," 

.  (To  Le  continued.) 


WHENCE  FLOWS  TRUE  HAPPINESS? 

Do  we  find  it  at  the  play-house ;  or  within  the 
dancing  hall?  Is  it  sipped  from  the  flowing  cup, 
or  comes  it  from  the  savory  steam  around  the 
loaded  board  ?  No!  This  is  but  a  temporary  feed- 
ing of  the  lower  nature  of  man,  and  if  we  in- 
dulge too  freely  the  unnatural  appetite  and  pas- 
sions, it  is  sure  to  leave  its  sting  behind.  Yet 
I  would  not  speak  to  the  total  exclusion  of  phy- 
sical or  social  enjoyment,  for  God  has  given  us 
a  material  as  well  as  a  spiritual  existence  to  sus- 
tain us  upon  this  earth.  But  would  we  enjoy 
true  happiness  ?  Then  we  must  feed  the  spirit ; 
we  must  lay  down  the  earthly  burden  for  a  time, 
and  loosen  the  soul  from  the  chains  that  would 
bind  it  to  earth,  and  allow  it  to  arise  to  seek  the 
affinity  it  bears  to  its  Maker.  Like  attracts  like, 
and  as  the  freed  bird  seeks  its  native  home,  so 
do  our  inmost  thoughts  rise  higher  and  higher; 
darkness  gives  way  to  light,  the  windows  of 
heaven  are  opened,  and  every  breeze  wafts  the 
sweet  whisperings  of  consolation  from  guardian 
angels  to  our  benighted  minds.  Oh,  my  friends 
allow  me  to  say  to  you,  that  if  you  enter  the 
inmost  chambers  of  jour  soul,  there  is  none  so 
dark  but  that  you  will  soon  begin  to  discern  the 
outlines  of  truth  as  revealed  by  the  Deity;  and 
if  you  remain  with  the  spirit,  the  spark  that  can 
never  die — though  it  may  for  a  time  be  smoul- 
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dered  by  surrounding  circumstances — will  be 
kindled  into  a  pure  and  blessed  light  of  holy  life, 
sweeter  to  the  wandering  soul  than  the  moun- 
tain stream  that  leaps  from  rock  to  rock  in  its 
God-gifted  mission  of  mercy  to  the  parched 
meadows  of  the  valley  below. 

The  well-spring  of  true  joy  is  not  in  mere 
thought,  but  gurgles  up  from  deeds  of  kindness 
and  charity  to  our  fellow  man.  In  every  pliant 
twig  and  shapeless  stone  we  may  read  an  exam- 
pled  sermon  of  harmonious  unity  linked  through- 
out nature. —  Germantown  Telegraph. 


A  SOLEMN  REVIEW  OF  THE  CUSTOM  OF  WAR. 

"  Shall  the  sword  devour  forever." 
(Continued  from  page  92.) 

******  God  has  given  encouragement, 
that  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  there  shall 
be  such  a  time  of  peace,  **  that  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more."  Micah  iv.  3.  If  this  pre-, 
diction  shall  ever  be  fulfilled,  the  present  de- 
lusion in  favor  of  war  must  be  done  away.  How 
then  are  we  to  expect  the  way  will  be  prepared 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  ? 
Probably  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  a  miraculous 
agency,  but  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  be- 
nevolent exertions  of  individuals  to  open  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow  mortals,  in  respect  to  the 
evils  and  delusions  of  war,  and  the  blessings  of 
peace.  Those  who  shall  be  the  instruments  of 
producing  so  important  a  change  in  the  views  of 
men,  will  be  in  an  eminent  sense  "  peace- 
makers," and  will  be  entitled  to  the  appellation 
and  privileges  of  "  the  sons  of  God."  How  much 
more  glorious  the  achievements,  to  conquer  the 
prejudices  and  delusions  of  men  on  this  subject 
by  kindness  and  reason,  than  to  conquer  the 
world  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  ! 

A  plea  in  favor  of  the  custom  of  war  may 
be  this — that  war  is  an  advantage  to  a  na- 
tion, as  it  usually  takes  off  many  vicious  and 
dangerous  characters.  But  does  not  war  make 
two  such  characters  for  every  one  it  removes  ? 
Is  it  not  in  fact  the  greatest  school  of  depravity, 
and  the  greatest  source  of  mischievous  and  dan- 
gerous characters  that  ever  existed  among  men  ? 
Does  not  a  state  of  war  lower  down  the  standard 
of  morality  in  a  nation,  so  that  a  vast  portion  of 
common  vice  is  scarcely  observed  as  evil  ?  Let 
any  one  who  was  old  enough  to  observe  the 
state  of  morals  prior  to  our  revolution,  ask  him- 
self, what  was  the  effect  of  that  war  on  the 
morals  of  New  England  ? 

Besides,  is  it  not  awful  to  think  of  sending 
vicious  men  beyond  the  means  of  reformation, 
and  the  hope  of  repentance  !  When  they  are 
sent  into  the  army,  what  is  this  but  consigning 
them  to  a  state  where  they  will  rapidly  fill  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  and  become  "  fitted 
to  destruction  I'- 


ll will  be  pleaded,  that  no  substitute  for 
war  can  be  devised,  which  will  insure  to  a 
nation  a  redress  of  wrongs.  In  reply  we  may 
ask,  is  it  common  for  a  nation  to  obtain  a  re- 
dress of  wrongs  by  war  ?  As  to  redress,  do  not 
the  wars  of  nations  resemble  boxing  at  a  tavern, 
when  both  the  combatants  receive  a  terrible 
bruising,  then  drink  a  mug  of  flip  together  and 
make  peace ;  each,  however,  bearing  for  a  long 
time  the  marks  of  his  folly  and  madness  ?  A 
redress  of  wrongs  by  war  is  so  uncommon,  that 
unless  revenge  is  redress,  and  multiplied  injuries 
satisfaction,  we  should  suppose  that  none  but 
madmen  would  run  the  hazard. 

But  if  the  eyes  of  the  people  could  be  opened 
in  regard  to  the  evils  and  delusions  of  war,  would 
it  not  be  easy  to  form  a  confederacy  of  nations, 
and  organize  a  high  court  of  equity,  to  decide 
national  controversies  ?  Why  might  not  such  a 
court  be  composed  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
characters  from  each  nation ;  and  a  compliance 
with  the  decision  of  the  court  be  made  a  point  of 
national  honor,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace  ?  Can 
any  considerate  person  say,  that  the  probability 
of  obtaining  right  in  such  a  court,  would  be  less 
than  by  an  appeal  to  arms  ?  When  an  individual 
appeals  to  a  court  of  justice  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  he  obtains 
his  right.  Still  such  an  appeal  is  more  honor- 
able, more  safe,  and  more  certain,  as  well  as 
more  benevolent,  than  for  the  individual  to  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  redress  by  his  pistol  or  his 
sword.  And  are  not  the  reasons  for  avoiding  an 
appeal  to  the  sword,  for  the  redress  of  wrongs, 
always  great  in  proportion  to  the  calamities, 
which  such  an  appeal  must  naturally  involve  ? 
If  this  be  a  fact,  then  there  is  infinitely  greater 
reason  why  two  nations  should  avoid  an  appeal 
to  arms,  than  usually  exists  against  a  bloody 
combat  between  two  contending  individuals. 

Again  it  may  be  urged,  that  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  a  national  government, 
would  operate  as  an  invitation  to  repeated  insult 
and  aggression. 

But  is  this  plea  founded  on  facts  and  experi- 
ence ?  Does  it  accord  with  what  is  well  known 
of  human  nature  ?  Who  are  the  persons  in  so- 
ciety that  most  frequently  receive  insult  and 
abuse  ?  Are  they  the  meek,  the  benevolent, 
and  the  forbearing  ?  Do  these  more  com- 
monly have  reason  to  complain,  than  persons  of 
quick  resentment,  who  are  ready  to  fight  on  the 
least  provocation  ? 

There  are  two  sects  of  professed  Christians  in 
this  country,  which,  as  sects,  are  peculiar  in  their 
opinions  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  war,  and 
the  right  of  repelling  injury  by  violence.  These 
are  the  Quakers  and  the  Shakers.  They  are  re- 
markably pacific.  Now  we  ask,  does  it  appear 
from  experience  that  their  forbearing  spirit 
[brings  on  them  a  greater  portion  of  injury  and 
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insult  than  what  is  experienced  by  people  of 
otlier  sects?  Is  not  the  reverse  of  this  true  in 
fact?  There  may,  indeed,  be  some  instances  of 
such  gross  depravity,  as  a  person's  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  pacific  character,  to  do  them  injury, 
with  the  hope  of  impunity.  But  in  general,  it 
is  believed,  their  pacific  principles  and  spirit 
command  the  esteem  even  of  the  vicious,  and 
operate  as  a  shield  from  insult  and  abuse. 

The  question  may  be  brought  home  to  every 
society.  How  seldom  do  children  of  a  mild,  for- 
bearing temper  experience  insult  or  injury,  com- 
pared with  the  waspish,  who  will  sting  if  touched? 
The  same  inquiry  may  be  made  in  respect  to 
persons  of  these  opposite  descriptions  of  every 
age,  and  in  every  situation  of  lite  ;  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  favorable  to  the  point  in  question. 

Should  any  deny  the  applicability  of  these  ex- 
amples to  national  rulers,  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  able  to  produce  one  example,  which  is 
undeniably  applicable. 

When  \\  illiam  Penn  took  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  distinctly  avowed  to  the  Indians 
his  forbearing  and  pacific  principles,  and  his 
benevolent  wishes  for  uninterrupted  peace  with 
them.  On  these  principles  the  government  was 
administered,  while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Quakers.  What  then  was  the  effect?  Did 
this  pacific  character  in  government  invite  ag- 
gression and  insult?  Let  the  answer  be  given 
in  the  language  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the 
Life  of  William  Penn.  Speaking  of  the  treaty 
made  by  Penn  with  the  Indians,  the  Reviewer 
says  : — 

"Such  indeed  was  the  spirit  in  which  the 
negotiation  was  entered  into,  and  the  correspond- 
ing settlement  conducted,  that  for  the  space  of 
more  than  srventy  years — and  so  long  indeed  as 
the  Quakers  retained  the  chief  power  in  the 
government — the  peace  and  amity  which  had  been 
thus  solemnly  promised  and  concluded,  never 
was  violated  ;  and  a  large  though  solitary  example 
afforded,  of  the  facility  with  which  they,  who 
are  really  siucere  and  friendly  in  their  views, 
may  live  in  harmony  with  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and  faithless. " 

Shall  then  this  u  solitary"  but  successful  "ex- 
ample" never  be  imitated?  "Shall  the  sword 
devour  forever  ?" 

Some  of  the  evils  of  war  have  already  been 
mentioned,  but  the  field  is  almost  boundless. 
The  demoralizing  and  depriving  effects  of  war 
cannot  be  too  seriously  considered.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  corrupting  tendency  of  some 
of  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  heathen  ;  but 
what  custom  of  the  heathen  nations  had  a 
greater  effect  in  depraving  the  human  character 
than  the  custom  of  war?  What  is  that  feeling 
usually  call  a  war  spirit,  but  a  deleterious  com- 
pound of  enthusiastic  ardor,  ambition,  malignity 
and  revenge  ?  a  compound,  which  as  really  en- 
dangers the  soul  of  the  possessor,  as  the  life  of 


his  enemy  !  Who,  but  a  person  deranged  or  de- 
luded, would  think  it  safe  to  rush  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  Judge  with  his  heart  boiling  with 
enmity,  and  his  brother's  blood  dripping  from 
his  hands  !  Yet  in  time  of  war,  how  much  pains 
is  taken  to  excite  and  maintain  this  blood  thirsty 
disposition,  as  essential  to  success  ! 

The  professim  of  a  soldier  exposes  him  to 
sudden  and  untimely  death,  and  at  the  same 
time  burdens  his  heart,  and  renders  him  regard- 
less of  iiis  final  account.  When  a  person  goes 
into  the  army,  it  is  expected  of  him  that  he 
will  rise  above  the  fear  of  death.  In  doing  this 
he  too  commonly  rises  above  the  fear  of  God, 
and  all  serious  concern  for  his  soul.  It  is  not 
denied  that  some  men  sustain  virtuous  characters 
amidst  the  contaminating  vapors  of  a  camp;  and 
some  may  be  reformed  by  a  sense  of  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  but  these  are  uncom- 
mon occurrences. 

The  depravity  occasioned  by  war,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  army.  Every  species  of  vice  gains 
ground  in  a  nation  during  a  war.  And  when  a 
war  is  brought  to  a  close,  seldom  perhaps,  does 
a  community  return  to  its  former  standard  of 
morals.  In  time  of  peace,  vice  and  irreligion 
generally  retain  the  ground  they  acquired  by 
war.  As  every  war  augments  the  amount  of 
national  depravity,  so  it  proportiouably  increases 
the  dangers  and  miseries  of  society.* 

Among  the  evil  effects  of  war,  a  wanton  un- 
dervaluing of  human  life  ought  to  be  mentioned. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  friend  that  there  is  an 
exception  to  this  account — that  Great  Britain  has  been 
engaged  in  war  the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  a  cen- 
tury, and  that  probably  the  moral  and  religions 
character  of  the  nation  has  been  improved  during  that 
period. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  one  exception  from  a  general 
rule  ;  and  this  one  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
of  singular  facts. 

1.  The  Island  of  Great  Britain  ha*  not  been  the  scat 
of  war  for  a  long  course  of  years.  "The  wars  of  that 
nation  have  been  carried  ou  abroad  ;  and  their  army 
and  navy  have  had  little  intercourse  with  the  popula- 
tion at  home.  This  mode  of  warfare  has  tended  to 
remove  from  their  own  country  the  corrupting  influ- 
ence of  military  camps.  Had  their  Island  been  the 
seat  of  war  for  eighty  years  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
etfects  would,  in  a  great  measure,  have  been  reversed. 
But 

2.  There  have  been,  within  twenty  years,  singular 
efforts  in  that  nation,  which  have  had  a  tendency  to 
counteract  the  moral  influence  of  war.  Their  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  their  Bible  Societies,  and  a  vast 
number  of  religious,  moral,  and  charitable  institutions, 
must  have  had  a  powerful  and  favorable  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  nation.  By  these,  and  not  by  wars, 
the  moral  state  of  the  nation  has  been  improved. 

After  all,  we  are  perhaps  not  very  adequate  judges 
of  the  present  depravity  of  that  nation.  Their  army 
and  navy  may  still  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  national  depravity,  as  well  as  of  popula- 
tion. Let  these  return  home,  be  disbanded,  and  mixed 
with  the  general  mass  of  citizens  ;  what  then  woul  i 
be  the  moral  state  of  society  in  Great  Britain? 
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This  effect  may  appear  in  various  forms.  When 
a  war  is  declared  for  the  redress  of  some  wrong, 
in  regard  to  property,  if  nothing  but  property  be 
taken  into  consideration,  the  result  is  not  com- 
monly better  than  spending  five  hundred  dollars 
in  a  law  suit  to  recover  a  debt  of  ten.  But 
when  we  come  to  estimate  human  lives  against 
dollars  and  cents,  how  are  we  confounded  !  "All 
that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life."  Yet, 
by  the  custom  of  war,  men  are  so  deluded  that 
a  ruler  may  give  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
lives,  when  only  a  trifling  amount  of  property 
is  in  question,  and  when  the  probabilities  are  as 
ten  to  one  against  him,  that  even  that  small 
amount  will  not  be  secured  by  the  contest.  It 
must,  however,  again  be  remarked,  that  war 
makers  do  not  usually  give  their  own  lives,  but 
the  lives  of  others.  How  often  has  a  war  been  de- 
clared with  the  prospect  that  not  less  than 
50,000  lives  must  be  sacrificed  ;  and  while  the 
chief  agent  in  making  the  war  would  not  have 
given  his  own  life,  to  secure  to  his  nation  every 
thing  that  he  claimed  from  the  other  ?  And  are 
rulers  to  be  upheld  in  thus  gambling  away  the 
lives  of  others,  while  they  are  careful  to  secure 
their  own  !  If  people  in  general  could  obtain 
just  views  of  this  species  of  gambling,  rulers 
would  not  make  offensive  wars  with  impunity. 
How  little  do  they  consider  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  which  they  bring  on  those,  for 
whom  they  should  exercise  the  kindness  and  care 
of  a  father  !  Does  it  not  appear  that  they  re- 
gard the  lives  of  soldiers  as  mere  property, 
which  they  may  sacrifice,  or  barter  away  at 
pleasure?  War  is  in  truth  the  most  dreadful 
species  of  gambling.  Rulers  are  the  gamblers 
The  lives  and  property  of  their  subjects  are  the 
things  they  put  to  hazard  in  the  gaaie ;  and  he 
that  is  most  successful  in  doing  mischief,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  best  gamester. 

If  by  the  custom  of  war  rulers  learn  to  under- 
value the  lives  of  their  own  subjects,  how  much 
more  do  they  undervalue  the  lives  of  their  ene- 
mies !  As  they  learn  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  of  their  own  men,  with 
perhaps  less  feeling  than  they  would  hear  of  the 
death  of  a  favorite  horse  or  dog ;  so  they  learn  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  thousands  after  thousands 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  with  joy  and  exulta- 
tion. If  their  own  men  have  succeeded  in  taking 
an  unimportant  fortress,  or  a  frigate,  with  the 
loss  of  fifty  lives  on  their  own  side,  and  fifty-one 
on  the  other,  thi3  is  a  matter  of  joy  and  triumph. 
This  time  they  have  got  the  game.  But  alas  !  at 
what  expense  to  others !  This  expense,  however, 
does  not  interrupt  the  joy  of  war  makers.  They 
leave  it  to  the  wounded  and  the  friends  of  the 
dead  to  feel  and  to  mourn. 

This  dreadful  depravity  of  feeling  is  not  con- 
fined to  rulers  in  time  of  war.  The  army  be- 
comes abandoned  to  such  depravity.  They  learn 
to  undervalue  not  only  the  lives  of  their  enemies, 


but  even  their  own  ;  and  will  often  wantonly 
rush  into  the  arms  of  death,  for  the  sake  of  mili- 
tary glory.  And  more  or  less  of  the  same  want 
of  feeling,  and  the  same  undervaluing  of  human 
life,  extends  through  the  nation,  in  proportion  to 
the  frequency  of  battles,  and  the  duration  of  war. 

If  any  thing  be  done  by  the  army  of  one  na- 
tion, which  is  deemed  by  the  other  as  contrary 
to  the  modem  usagss  in  war,  how  soon  do  we 
hear  the  exclamations  of  Goths  and  Vandals  ! 
Yet  what  are  Christians  at  war,  better  than  those 
barbarous  tribes?  and  what  is  the  war  spirit  in 
them,  better  than  the  spirit  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dals ?  When  the  war  spirit  is  excited,  it  is  not 
always  to  be  circumscribed  in  its  operations,  by 
the  refinements  of  civilization.  It  is  at  best  a 
bloody  and  desolating  spirit. 

What  is  our  boast  of  civilization,  or  Christiani- 
zation,  while  we  tolerate  as  popular  and  justifia- 
ble the  most  horrid  custom  which  ever  resulted 
from  human  wickedness.  Should  a  period  arrive 
when  the  nations  "  shall  learn  war  no  more;" 
what  will  posterity  think  of  our  claims,  as  Chris- 
tians and  civilized  men  ?  The  custom  of  sacri- 
ficing men  by  war  may  appear  to  them  as  the 
blackest,  of  all  heathen  superstitions.  Its  present 
popularity  may  appear  as  wonderful  to  ages  to 
come,  as  the  past  popularity  of  any  ancient  cus- 
tom now  does  to  us.  What !  they  may  exclaim, 
could  these  be  Christians,  who  would  sacrifice 
men  by  thousands  to  a  point  of  honor,  falsely 
so  called  ;  or  to  obtain  a  redress  of  a  trifling- 
wrong  in  regard  to  property  !  If  such  were  the 
customs  of  Christians,  what  were  they  better 
than  the  heathens  of  their  own  time? 

Perhaps  some  apologist  may  rise  up  in  that 
day,  and  plead,  that  it  appears  from  the  history 
of  our  times,  that  it  was  supposed  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  a  nation  that  its  government  should 
be  quick  to  assume  a  warlike  tone  and  attitude 
upon  every  infringement  of  their  rights  ;  that 
magnanimous  forbearance  was  considered  as 
pusillanimity,  and  that  Christian  meekness  was 
thought  intolerable  in  the  character  of  a  ruler. 

To  this  others  may  reply— Could  these  pro- 
fessed Christians  imagine  that  their  safety  de- 
pended on  displaying  a  spirit  the  reverse  of 
their  Master's?  Could  they  suppose  such  a 
temper  best  calculated  to  insure  the  protection 
of  Him  who  held  their  destiny  in  his  hands  ? 
Did  they  not  know  that  wars  were  of  a  demor- 
alizing tendency,  and  that  the  greatest  danger  of 
a  nation  resulted  from  its  corruption  and  de- 
pravity ?  Did  they  not  also  know  that  a  haughty 
spirit  of  resentment  in  one  government,  was  very 
sure  to  provoke  a  similar  spirit  in  another  ?  that 
one  war  usually  paved  the  way  for  a  repetition  of 
similar  calamities  by  depraving  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  by  fixing  enmities  and 
jealousies,  which  would  be  ready  to  break  forth 
on  the  most  frivolous  occasions  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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YOUTHFUL    EMIGRANT — ELIZABETH  IIADDON. 

BY  Ei.  MARIA  CHILD. 

"A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath; 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  farsight,  strength  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command: 
And  yet  a  spirit,  still  and  bright, 
With  something  of  an  angel  light." 

WORDSWORTH. 

The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
saw  rapid  accessions  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
called  Quakers.  The  strong  humility,  the  in- 
dwelling life,  which  then  characterized  that 
peculiar  sect,  attracted  large  numbers,  even  of 
the  wealthy,  to  its  unworldly  doctrines.  Among 
these  were  John  Haddon  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
well  educated  and  genteel  people,  in  the  city  of 


London. 


Like  William  Penn,  and  other 


pro- 


selytes from  the  higher  classes,  they  encountered 
much  ridicule  and  opposition  from  relatives,  and 
the  grossest  misrepresentations  from  the  public. 
But  this,  as  usual,  only  made  the  unpopular 
faith  more  dear  to  those  who  had  embraced  it 
for  conscience  sake.  ■ 

The  three  daughters  of  John  Haddon  received 
the  best  education  then  bestowed  on  gentle- 
women, with  the  exception  of  ornamental  accom- 
plishments. The  spinnet  and  mandolin,  on 
whieh  their  mother  had  played  with  considera- 
ble skill,  were,  of  course,  banished  ;  and  her  gay 
embroidery  was  burned,  lest  it  should  tempt 
others  to  a  like  expenditure  of  time.  The  house 
was  amply  furnished,  but  with  the  simplest  pat- 
terns aud  the  plaiuest  colors.  An  atmosphere 
of  kindness  pervaded  the  whole  establishment, 
from  father  and  mother  down  to  the  little  errand 
boy ;  a  spirit  of  perfect  gentleness,  unbroken 
by  any  freaks  of  temper  or  outbursts  of  glee  ;  as 
mild  aud  plucid  as  perpetual  moonlight. 

The  children,  in  their  daily  habits,  reflected 
an  image  of  home,  as  children  always  do.  They 
were  quiet,  demure,  and  orderly,  with  a  touch 
of  quaintness  in  dress  and  behaviour.  Their 
playthings  were  so  well  preserved,  that  they 
might  pass  in  good  condition  to  the  third  gene- 
ration ;  no  dogs  ears  were  turned  in  their  books, 
and  the  moment  they  came  from  school,  they 
carefully  covered  their  little  plain  bonnets  from 
dust  and  flies.  To  these  subduing  influences 
was  added  the  early  consciousness  of  being 
pointed  at  as  peculiar,  or  having  a  cross  to  bear, 
a  sacred  cause  to  sustain. 

Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  by  nature 
strong,  earnest,  and  energetic,  with  warm  affec- 
tions, uncommon  powers  of  intellect,  and  a  live- 
ly imagination.  The  exactly  equal  pressure  on 
all  sides,  in  strict  Quaker  families,  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce too  much  uniformity  of  character  ;  as  the 
equal  pressure  of  air  makes  one  globule  of  shot 
just  like  another.    But  in  this  rich  young  Boil, 


the  full  stream,  whieh  und^r  other  circumstances 
might  have  overleaped  safe  barriers,  being  gent- 
ly hemmed  in  by  high  banks,  quietly  made  for 
itself  a  deeper  and  wider  channel,  and  flowed  on 
in  all  its  fulness.  Her  countenance,  in  some 
measure,  indicated  this.  Her  large,  clear,  blue 
eyes  looked  out,  honest  and  friendly  into  the 
world,  and  there  was  an  earnest  seriousness 
about  her  mouth,  very  unusual  in  childhood. 
She  was  not  handsome;  but  there  was  something 
extremely  pleasing  in  her  fresh,  healthy  com- 
plexion, her  bright,  intelligent  expression,  and 
her  firm,  clastic  motions. 

She  was  early  remarked  by  all  her  acquaint- 
ances as  a  very  peculiar  child.  In  her  usual 
proceedings,  her  remarks,  and  even  in  her  play, 
there  was  a  certain  individuality.  It  was  evident 
that  she  never  intended  to  do  any  thing  strange. 
She  was  original,  merely  because  she  uncon- 
sciously acted  out  her  own  noble  nature  in  her 
own  free  and  quiet  way.  It  was  a  spontaneous  im- 
pulse with  her,  to  relieve  all  manner  of  distress. 
One  day  she  brought  home  a  little  half-blind 
kitten  in  her  bosom,  which  her  gentle  eloquence 
rescued  from  two  cruol  boys  that  had  cut  off  a 
portion  of  its  ears.  At  another  time  she  asked 
to  have  a  large  cake  baked  for  her,  because  she 
wanted  to  invite  some  little  girls.  All  her  small 
funds  were  expended  for  oranges  and  candy  on 
this  occasion.  When  the  time  arrived,  her  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  much  surprised  to  see  her 
lead  in  six  little  ragged  beggars.  They  were, 
however,  too  sincerely  humble  and  religious  to 
express  any  surprise.  They  treated  the  forlorn 
little  ones  very  tenderly,  aud  freely  granted  their 
daughters'  request  to  give  them  some  of  her 
books  and  playthings  at  parting.  When  they 
had  gone,  the  good  mother  quietly  said,  "  Eliza- 
beth, why  didst  thou  invite  strangers  instead  of 
thy  schoolmates  ?" 

There  was  a  heaveuly  expression  in  her  eye, 
as  she  looked  up  earnestly  and  answered, 
"  Mother;  I  wanted  to  invite  them,  they  looked 
so  poor." 

The  judicious  parents  made  no  circumstance 
of  it,  lest  it  should  create  a  diseased  love  of  being 
praised  for  kindness.  But  they  gave  each  other 
an  expressive  glance,  and  their  eyes  filled  with 
tears  ;  for  this  simple  and  natural  action  of  their 
child  seemed  to  them  full  of  Christian  beauty. 

Under  such  an  education,  all  good  principles 
and  genial  impulses  grew  freely,  and  took  vigor- 
our  root ;  but  the  only  opening  for  her  active 
imagination  to  spread  its  wings,  was  in  the  mar- 
vellous accounts  she  heard  of  America  and  the 
Indians.  When  she  was  five  or  six  years  old, 
William  Penn  visited  her  father's  house,  and 
described  some  of  his  adventures  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  his  interviews  with  red  men.  The 
intelligent  child  eagerly  devoured  every  word, 
and  kept  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  till  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  knees  aud  gazed  up  into  his 
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face.  Amused  by  her  intense  curiosity,  the 
good  man  took  her  ou  his  lap,  and  told  her  how 
the  squaws  made  baskets  and  embroidered  moc- 
casins ;  how  they  called  a  baby  pappoos,  and 
put  him  in  a  birch-bark  cradle  which  they  swung 
on  the  boughs  of  trees.  The  little  girl's  eyes 
I  sparkled  as  she  inquired,  "  And  didst  thou  ever 
see  a  pappoos  baby  thyself?  And  hast  thou  got 
a  moccasin-shoe  ?" 

"I  have  seen  them  myself,  and  I  will  send 
thee  a  moccasin, "  he  replied,  "  but  thou  mayst 
go  to  thy  mother  now,  for  I  have  other  things 
to  speak  of." 

That  night  the  usually  sedate  child  scampered 
across  the  bed-room  with  but  one  sleeve  of  her 
night-gown  on,  and  tossed  up  her  shoe,  shouting, 
"  Ho,  ho  !  Friend  Perm  is  going  to  send  me  an 
Indian  moccasin  !  Mother,  ain't  thee  glad  ?  Han- 
nah, ain't  thee  glad  ?" 

This  unwonted  ebullition  was  not  rebuked  in 
words,  but  it  soon  subsided  under  the  influence 
of  unvarying  calmness. 

From  that  time  a  uew  character  was  given  to 
all  her  plays.  Her  doll  was  named  Pocahontas, 
and  she  swung  her  kitten  in  a  bit  of  leather  and 
called  it  a  pappoos.  If  she  could  find  a  green 
bough  she  stuck  it  into  the  ground  for  a  tree, 
placed  an  earthen  image  uuder  it  for  William 
Penn,  and  sticks  with  feathers  on  them  for  In- 
dian chiefs;  then,  with  amusing  gravity  of  man- 
ner, she  would  unfold  a  bit  of  newspaper  aud 
read  what  she  called  Friend  Penn's  treaty  with 
the  red  men.  Her  sisters,  who  were  of  a  far 
less  adventurous  spirit,  often  said,  "  Why  can't 
thee  play  keep  school  or  go  to  see  grandfather  ?" 

But  Elizabeth  would  answer,  "No;  let  us 
play  that  we  all  go  settle  in  America.  Weil, 
now  suppose  we  are  in  the  woods,  with  great, 
great  big  trees  all  around  us,  and  squirrels  run- 
ning up  aud  down,  aud  wolves  growling." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  like  wolves,"  said  little  Han- 
nah j  "  they  will  bite  thee.  Father  says  they 
will  bite." 

"I  shouldn't  be  afraid,"  replied  the  elder 
sister  ;  "  I  would  run  into  the  house  and  shut 
the  door  when  they  came  near  enough  for  me 
to  see  their  eyes.  Here  are  plenty  of  sticks ; 
let  us  build  a  house — a  wigwam  I  mean.  Oh, 
dear  me,  how  I  should  love  to  go  to  America. 
There  must  be  such  grand  great  woods  to  run 
about  in ;  and  I  should  love  to  swing  the  little 
pappooses  in  the  trees." 

(To  be  continued  ) 
ANCIENT  PRECEPTS. 

Study  to  know  thyself;  and  if  thou  shalt  know 
thyself,  thou  wilt  be  much  better  and  praise- 
worthy, than  if  without  that  knowledge  thou 
shouldest  understand  the  course  of  the  stars, 
the  virtues  of  herbs,  the  characters  of  men,  the 
nature  of  animals,  and  mightest  have  the  know- 
ledge of  all  things  terrestrial  and  celestial. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
No.  5 

A  COMMENTARY"  ON  THE  DISCIPLINE  RELATING 
TO  MARRIAGES. 

"  The  Society  of  Friends  have  ever  regarded 
the  marriage  contract  as  one  of  a  religious  na- 
ture." This  is  spoken  of  the  contract,  and  not 
of  any  form  or  ceremonial  by  which  it  may  be 
accomplished  ;  and  so  regarding  it,  they  have 
endeavored  by  the  advice  solemnly  given,  and  by 
the  deliberation  required  by  the  discipline,  to 
induce  a  seeking  for  and  dependence  on  Divine 
wisdom  for  direction  herein,  "  To  wait  humbly 
upon  the  Lord  for  his  counsel  and  direction, 
previously  to  making  any  procedure  in  this  im- 
portant concern."  The  momentous  influence 
which  a  connection  of  marriage  may  be  expected 
to  have,  not  only  upon  the  domestic  happiness 
of  the  individuals,  but  upon  their  moral  and 
religious  character  and  standing,  is  a  considera- 
tion which  has  induced  the  Society  to  throw 
around  it  guards  and  restrictions  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  Among  these  is  one,  which,  as  it  has 
been  variously  understood,  may  require  to  be 
elucidated. 

The  paragraph  on  page  52  (new  edition)  ap- 
pears to  relate  to  such  marriages  as  take  place 
between  parties,  one  of  whom  is  a  member  and 
the  other  not  a  member  of  our  Society.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Society 
to  discourage  such  connections ;  for  certainly 
where  such  a  connection  takes  place,  there  is 
some  ground  for  apprehending  that  the  attach- 
ment of  the  member  to  the  Society  may  have 
become  weakened,  and  a  liability  has  been  in- 
curred of  a  progressive  alienation  from  ics  prin- 
ciples and  order. 

It  often  proves  an  important  crisis,  a  turning 
point,  in  the  religious  course  of  the  individual ; 
it  is,  therefore,  but  reasonable  that  the  question 
should  now  be  seriously  put,  whether  the  party 
is  desirous  of  retaining  a  right  of  membership. 
This  inquiry  the  discipline  requires  to  be  made, 
and  if  answered  affirmatively,  "  and  it  should  ap- 
pear" "  that  no  immoral  conduct,  nor  breach  of 
our  testimonies  has  taken  place  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  said  marriage,  then  Monthly  Meet- 
ings may  he  at  liberty  to  retain  such  member 
without  requiring  a  written  acknowledgment." 
The  words  here  used  "  may  be  at  liberty  "  are 
certainly  not  imperative,  they  admit  of  being  con- 
strued as  to  give  Monthly  Meetings  the  right  to 
require  a  written  acknowledgment,  and  the  fur- 
ther right  of  disowning  the  party.  This  con- 
struction appears  to  be  well  founded,  for  although 
it  seems  that  the  orderly  marriage  of  a  member 
with  one  who  is  not  a  member  does  not  of  itself 
make  the  member  an  offender,  yet  there  is  in- 
volved in  it  subjects  for  grave  consideration. 

The  event,  as  has  been  observed,  forms  an 
important  crisis  in  the  life  of  a  person  forming 
such  a  connection,  and  may  not  improbably 
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prove  the  turning  poiut  in  his  or  her  social, 
moral,  and  religious  career,  the  character  of 
Which  may  have  already  been  partly  developed. 

The  individual  may  indeed  express  a  wish  to 
be  retained,  and  yet  it  may  be  evident,  that  it  is 
so  slightly  felt  as  to  amount  to  almost  indiffer- 
ence; and  upon  the  whole  it  may  be  apparent 
that  the  party  has  entered  upon  a  course  such 
as  to  hold  out  no  grounds  for  hope  or  expecta- 
tion of  advantage  to  either  Society  or  the  indi- 
viduals in  a  fur:her  continuance  of  a  connection 
between  them. 

There  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  in 
many  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  occurred, 
the  result  would  have  been  better  for  the  Society 
if  Monthly  Meetings  had  carried  out  this  con- 
struction of  the  discipline.  R. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  1,  1858. 


The  Religious  Revival. — It  seems  scarcely 
reasonable  that  a  vast  movement  pervading  the 
masses  of  society  in  our  large  cities,  and  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  a  revival  of  religion,  should 
remain  unnoticed  in  the  editorial  columns  of  a 
paper  mainly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
We  have  not  been  uninterested  in  this  move- 
ment, but  hitherto  have  not  felt  prepared  to  sub- 
mit our  views  upon  it. 

We  believe  the  sentiment  generally  prevails 
among  Friends,  that,  in  ordinary  rases,  those  re- 
ligious excitements  called  "  revivals/'  have  been 
productive  of  little  or  no  good.  They  have  been 
initiated,  too  often,  by  human  contrivance,  car- 
ried forward  by  impassioned  preaching  and  sing- 
ing, and  their  effects  being  wrought,  not  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by  the  transitory 
influence  of  human  passion,  they  do  not  bring 
forth  the  enduring  and  precious  fruits  of  the 
spirit,  which  always  accompany  a  work  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man.  In  these  cases,  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Most  High,  through  his  prophet,  has 
been  exemplified:  "  All  ye  that  kindle  a  fire, 
that  compass  yourselves  about  with  sparks  :  walk 
in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and  in  the  sparks  that 
ye  have  kindled.  This  shall  ye  have  of  mine 
hand;  ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow." 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  many  of 
these  spasmodic  efforts  have  been  transitory,  and 
have  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  the 
bodies  in  which  they  were  exhibited,  therefore 
all  movements  in  the  religious  world,  bearing  the 


name  of  revivals,  are  of  a  like  character,  and 
,  will  result  in  the  same  manner. 
I     We  entertain  no  such  narrow  belief  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  motions  of  Divine  life  are  confined 
I  to  our  mode  of  worship,  or  to  our  religious  faith. 
We  believe  that  God  visits  all  minds  with  his 
holy  light, — that  he  offers  the  means  of  salva- 
|  tion  to  all  men,  even  in  the  most  benighted  re- 
:  gions  of  the  earth,  and  that  "  times  of  refreshing 
I  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord"  are  shed  upon 
1  gathered  churches,  or  cities,  or  nations,  accord- 
1  ing  to  the  good  pleasure  of  Him  who  is  infinite 
;  in  wisdom,  power,  goodness  and  mercy. 

When  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters, — when  his  light  springs  forth, 
and  the  mighty  work  of  a  new  creation  in  the 
moral  world  is  going  forward  through  Divine 
power — all  his  faithful  servants,  though  they 
may  be  only  witnesses,  and  uot  instruments  in 
the  work,  should  rejoice,  as  of  old,  when  "  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,"  and  "  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy." 

Rut  the  question  arises;  Is  the  present  move- 
ment, called  a  "Religious  Revival,"  a  work  of 
divine  power  in  the  souls  of  men  ?  It  appears 
to  us,  that  in  all  such  cases  we  should  not  hastily 
form  our  judgments  ;  but,  exercising  charity  and 
good  will  to  all,  we  should  wait  for  the  fruits, 
agreeably  to  the  injunction  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
"  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits." 

In  the  present  religious  movement  there  are 
some  features  different  from  those  that  have  been 
observed  in  ordinary  revivals,  and  we  trust  that 
the  results  may  be  the  means  of  turning  the  at- 
tention of  Christian  professors  to  that  which  can 
;  alone  promote  the  cause  of  Truth  and  rightcous- 
i  ness, — the  spiritual  and  inward  manifestation  of 
'  Christ, — which  is  the  Life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man. 

The  beginning  of  this  "  Revival  "  was  differ- 
ent from  most  others  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
day. 

During  a  season  of  great  commercial  embar- 
rassment and  general  depression,  a  few  persons, 
in  the  busiest  part  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
turned  aside  from  their  business  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  met  together  to  spend  an  hour 
in  prayer.  Feeling  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  their  devotions,  they  continued  to  meet  daily, 
and  others  being  attached  to  them,  their  num- 
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bers  continued  to  increase,  until  a  large  congre- 
gation of  devout  worshippers  was  found  in 
regular  attendance. 

In  other  parts  of  the  city,  similar  meetings  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  were  established  and 
attended  by  large  congregations.  The  same 
course  was  adopted  in  other  cities,  and  attended 
everywhere  with  wonderful  success.  Thus  the 
Revival  spread  in  all  directions,  taking  hold  upon 
many  religious  denominations,  and  extending  to 
almost  all  classes. 

Now  there  is  something  remarkable  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  many  thousands  withdrawing  from 
the  active  business  of  life  for  an  hour  every  day, 
and  acknowledging  their  dependence  upon  the 
Supreme  Being;  and  although  in  some  instances  i 
the  excitement  may  be  unwholesome,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  many  others  the  result  will  be  ^ 
good. 

In  many  instances,  laymen  conduct  the  exer-  j 
cises,  in  some  places  women  address  the  congre- 
gation, and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  most' 
silent  prayer  is  recommended,  and  that  the  whole 
congregation  engage  in  it.  These  opportunities 
have  been  considered  the  most  solemn  part  of 
the  exercises. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  these  are  very  remarka- 
ble features  of  the  "Revival,"  and  indicate  a 
nearer  approach  to  true  spiritual  worship  in  some 
of  these  prayer-meetings,  than  is  usually  found 
in  church  worship. 

It  has  long  been  felt  by  some  of  the  most 
earnest  and  pious  members  of  nearly  all  religious  j 
societies,  that  the  great  want  of  our  day  is  . 
more  spiritual-mindedness.     The  love  of  the 
world  and  the  cares  of  life,  have  taken  so  deep  a  \ 
hold  upon  our  citizens  generally,  and  especially  j 
upon  men  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  that  ' 
they  seem  to  have  no  time  nor  heart  to  devote  ! 
to  that  better  inheritance  which  results  from  the  j 
union  of  the  soul  with  God.    Any  movement 
that  will  rouse  men  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to 
overcome  their  sensual  appetites  and  inordinate 
desires,  must  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  change, 
and  through  the  Divine  blessing  may  accomplish 
great  results. 

There  has  long  been,  in  all  religious  societies, 
too  much  reliance  upon  mere  dogmas, — that  is, 
upon  opinions  held  to  be  authoritative  in  the 
church, — and  too  little  experience  of  that  living 
faith  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  works  by 


love.  Many  professors  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  rai- 
ment. The  outward  forms  or  vestures  which 
men  have  thrown  around  religion,  or  the  rituals 
by  which  they  would  sustain  it,  are  of  little  im- 
portance,— the  life, — the  power, — is  every  thing; 
and  where  this  is  found  in  full  vigor,  it  will  in 
due  time  work  through,  or  throw  off  all  the  cum- 
brous ceremonies  of  human  invention. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  we  greatly 
desire  to  see  a  revival  of  genuine  Christianity, — 
that  is,  in  the  support  of  what  we  call  the  testi- 
monies of  Truth.  An  impartial  reader  of  the 
New  Testament  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
principles  proclaimed  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  were  considered  imperative  on  every  be- 
liever. The  disciple  could  not  draw  the  sword 
even  in  self-defence,  without  a  reproof  from  his 
master;  he  could  not  take  an  oath  of  any  kind, 
he  could  not  oppress  his  fellow  man,  nor  deprive 
him  of  his  just  rights,  he  could  not  indulge  in 
luxurious  living,  nor  was  he  allowed  to  give  or 
receive  flattering  titles.  To  abstain  from  these 
evils,  and  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  every 
Christian  virtue,  would  afford  a  practical  exhibi- 
tion of  genuine  Christianity.  These  fruits  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  will  we  trust,  receive  the 
serious  consideration  of  those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  present  "  Revival,''  for  it  was  said  by  the 
Divine  Master,  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified, 
that  ye  bear  much  fruit,  so  shall  ye  be  my  dis- 
ciples." 

We  earnestly  desire  that  this  subject  may 
lead  to  serious  and  salutary  reflection  on  the  part 
of  our  own  members.  We  have  our  part  to  per- 
form in  the  great  work  of  advancing  Christian 
Truth,  and  we  believe  this  can  best  be  done  by 
keeping  our  own  ranks  where  Divine  Providence 
has  placed  us. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has,  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  in  former  generations  through  obloquy 
and  suffering,  borne  a  noble  testimony  against 
war,  slavery,  oaths,  intemperance  and  priestcraft, 
and  in  regard  to  these,  may  be  considered  as  the 
vanguard  of  the  Christian  host. 

Our  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Light, 
or  the  universal  teaching  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  our  views  on  spiritual  worship,  have  been, 
and  are  advancing  in  the  world,  and  although  we 
cannot  consistently  join  with  other  Christian 
Churches  in  their  mode  of  worship,  yet  we  re- 
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joicc  ill  every  indication  of  progress,  and  would 
encourage  them  in  every  good  word  and  work. 

We  have  had  mid-week  meetings  established 
among  us,  almost  from  the  rise  of  the  Society. 
To  keep  up  these  meetings,  our  fathers  turned 
aside  from  the  bustle  and  the  cares  of  business, 
to  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  silent  devotion,  in 
listening  to  the  exercise  of  gospel  ministry,  or  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  Christian  discipline. 
If  thousands  of  business  men  can  now  find  time 
and  inclination  to  attend  their  prayer  meetings 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  almost  daily, 
cannot  the  same  class  among  us,  and  indeed  all 
our  members,  find  time  to  attend  our  mid-week 
meetings  ?  We  are  persuaded  a  blessing  would 
attend  increased  diligence,  especially  if  we  can 
leave  the  cares  of  business  behind  us,  and  devote 
our  thoughts  and  our  hearts  to  the  solemn  and 
interesting  duty  of  worshipping  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 


Married,  According  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  on  the  4th  day,  the  10th  ult.,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Agnes  Roberts,  Samuel  Holmes,  of  Sulcm 
Co.,  to  Rachel,  daughter  of  Agnes  Roberts,  of  Bur- 
lington Co.,  N.  J. 


Died,  In  West  Bradford,  2 1st  of  1st  mo.,  of  bronchi- 
tis, in  the  14th  year  of  her  age,  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  Henry  L.  and  Amy  C.  Pratt. 

 ,  On  the  17th  of  3rd  mo.  last,  at  her  residence, 

East  Baltimore  street.  Baltimore,  Mary  Brown,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

By  the  death  of  this  beloved  friend  we  have  lost  a 
living  and  practical  example  of  piety,  meekne.-s  and 
love.  She  was  gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripp, 
in  the  89th  year  of  her  age  ;  and  though  her  long  and 
useful  life  «;is  beautifully  adorned  with  that  virtue 
and  excellence  which  so  fitly  became  the  Christian 
character  ;  yet  her  declining  years  were  marked  by 
pain  and  suflering  from  a  cancerous  affection,  which 
terminated  her  life,  thus  reminding  us  that  the  fruit- 
bearing  branches  too  must  be  purged  that  they  may 
bring  fjrth  more  fruit. 

She  was  of  a  cheerful  and  social  disposition,  and 
ever  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  all, 
but  her  great  characteristic  trait  was  charity.  This 
heavenly  virtue  was  blended  with  all  her  intercourse 
with  those  around  her.  She  beheld  human  life  con- 
tinually through  this  softening  and  benign  medium, 
and  though  distrustful  of  her  own  goodness  of  heart, 
she  was  ever  ready  to  apologise  for  the  faults  and 
frailties  of  the  absent,  and  the  errors  which  she  could 
not  approve,  she  would  at  all  times  seek  to  extenuate. 

In  her  the  poor,  the  destitute,  and  the  afflicted  have 
lost  a  faithful,  sympathising  and  untiring  friend.  The 
love  of  a  warm  and  affectionate  heart  was  poured  out 
in  one  broad  stream  to  the  human  family  every  where. 
But  she  has  parsed  away,  and  that  narrow  house  which 
is  appointed  for  all  the  living,  encloses  now  the  re- 
mains of  all  that  was  visible  of  the  gentle,  the  loving, 
and  the  sweet  spirited  Aunty  Brown.  Vet  her  name 
is  written  in  heaven,  and  memory  calls  back  from  the 
tomb  the  remembrance  of  her  pure  and  spotless  life, 
and  she  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  E.  P. 

Fallston,  4M  mo.  10th,  1858. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Respected  friend,  Wtn.  W.  Moore, — lam  not 
directly  a  subscriber  to  the  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer, but  have  it  regularly  in  my  family,  and 
feel  much  interest  in  reading  its  contents.  I 
find  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  Friends  to 
discuss  or  explaiu  some  portions  of  the  Discipline, 
which  I  am  pleased  with.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  last  paragraph  but  one,  on  the  subject  of 
marriages,  explained.  The  laws  of  our  State  are 
different,  perhnps,  from  any  other,  at  all  events 
from  those  of  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  our  mem- 
bers have  married  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  have  put  themselves  to 
some  trouble  to  get  a  man  that  was  authorized 
to  marry,  that  was  not  properly  a  hireling  min- 
ister. Some  ministers  in  the  Methodist  Society 
are  recognized  by  the  State  as  properly  author- 
ized to  marry,  and  are  paid  for  administering  the 
marriage  ceremon}7,  as  I  suppose  the  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia  is,  but  not  paid  for  preaching. 
Now  what  I  want  is,  to  have  this  matter  so  ex- 
plained that  we  can  understand  in  what  way 
Friends  may  get  married  without  violating  any 
of  our  testimonies.  Some  Friends  think  that  if 
a  man  receives  pay  for  marrying,  it  is  all  one 
thing  whether  he  receives  pay  for  preaching  or 
not — it  is  Priestcraft.  This  seems  to  give  rise 
to  some  difference  in  opinion. 

Some  explanation  through  the  Intelligencer 
will  be  satisfactory.  \Y.  C. 

New  Hope,  Md.,  4th  mo.  13th,  1858. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 
LITTLE  CARES. 
(Continued  from  page  94.) 

M  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Ilim,  for  he  careth  for 
you." — Pet.  v.  7. 

"  Commit  thy  trifles  unto  God,  for  to  him  is  nothing 
triviiil. 

"  Thou  art  wise  if  thou  beat  off  petty  troubles,  nor 
suffer  their  stinging  to  fret  thee. 

"  Thrust  not  thine  hand  among  the  thorns,  but  with 
a  leathern  glove.'' — Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy. 

These  fall  much  within  a  woman's  sphere  of 
duty,  and  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  to  her; 
yet  they  are  often  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  that 
one  feels  ashamed  to  mentiou  them,  or  even  to 
allow  that  they  are  cares.  I  would  make  a  dis- 
tinct ion  between  little  cares  and  little  annoy- 
ances ;  for  the  latter,  if  disregarded  and  cheer- 
fully borne,  generally  disappear;  but  our  little 
cares  cannot  so  easily  be  dismissed,  and  some- 
times arise  so  much  from  constitutional  causes, 
that  they  require  the  exercise  of  religious  princi- 
ple and  trust,  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds. 
To  all  who  feel  the  tendency  to  "  be  anxious  and 
careful  about  many  things" — who  have  a  Mar- 
tha's spirit — the  gentle  rebuke  of  our  Saviour 
may  still  be  applied  ;  for  does  not  an  earnest 
heed  to  the  one  thing  needful,  make  all  little 
earthly  cares  take  their  subordinate  place  in  our 
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esteem?  But  what  I  would  wish  to  impress 
i upon  my  reader's  mind  is,  that  we  are  warranted, 
II  think,  by  the  word  of  God,  to  carry  all  our 
cares,  however  trifling,  to  Him,  to  cast  all  our 
j burdens,  however  small,  on  Him  who  has  gra- 
ciously promised  to  sustain  us  if  we  do  so.  Our 
Jgreat  cares  must  often  seem  small  in  the  eyes  of 
jHim  who  "  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
'thing ;"  and  our  small  cares  will  not  be  beneath 
Ithe  notice  of  Him,  by  whom  the  "  very  hairs  of 
jour  head  are  all  numbered." 

_  Along  with  this,  I  think  that  a  methodical 
.'distribution  of  time,  letting  each  duty  and  occu- 
pation have  its  appointed  time  to  be  attended  to, 
idoes  much  to  keep  down  that  absent,  anxious 
•spirit  which  little  cares  are  so  apt  to  produce. 
We  cannot  well  seek  for  sympathy  from  others 
ras  a  resource,  for  sometimes  these  trifling  cares 
would  annoy  those  we  wish  to  please;  sometimes 
|we  feel  that  they  would  not  be  cares  at  all,  ex- 
cept to  ourselves  ;  but  by  resolutely  doing  each 
jduty  as  its  time  occurs,  by  resolving  that,  except 
[when  necessary,  we  will  not  let  our  minds  dwell 
!on  them,  (for  truly  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
levil  thereof,")  and  by  trustfully  committing  our 
;way  unto  God,  we  may  relieve  our  minds  of  many 
of  our  little  cares,  and  in  some  cases  get  quit  of 
them  altogether.    I  allude  chiefly  to  such  as  are 
almost  inseparable  from  women's  duties,— the 
icharge  of  servants,  and  the  care  of  children  or 
'of  the  sick  ;  and  I  would  also  include  those  cares 
which  may  exist  chiefly  in  our  own  over-anxious 
and  nervous  temperaments.    But  there  is  a  chiss 
of  little  annoyances,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  which 
I  would  dispose  of  in  a  different  way  ;  I  mean 
such  as  we  make  for  ourselves  by  a  fretful  or 
.fastidious  spirit.     There  are  some  who  make 
such  a  fuss  about  trifles,  tormenting  therriselves 
and  worrying  others  by  a  perpetual^  fault-finding 
and  discontent,  that  all  pleasure  is  spoiled  by 
their  presence,  and  every  trifling  evil  magnified 
ito  a  mountain.    It  is  a  good  rule  in  little  things, 
as  well  as  great,  that  "  what  can't  be  cured, 
should  be  endured,"  and  endured  cheerfully.  I 
lam  not  advocating  slovenly  and  careless  endur- 
ance of  little  annoyances  that  may  he  remedied. 
Let  them  be  set  right  by  all  means,  and  the  more 
quietly,  as  well  as  quickly,  the  better ;  but  I 
have  observed  persons  who  took  such  things 
easily  enough,  most  ludicrously  discomposed  by 
trifles  neither  they  nor  any  one  else  could  reme- 
dy, and  which  should  have  been  overlooked  with 
ja  smile,  if  noticed  at  all.    I  remember  hearing 
of  one  lady  who  professed  great  love  for  the 
country,  and  summer  after  summer  left  town 
and  established  herself  in  country  quarters.  It 
Was  remarked,  however,  by  her  friends,  that  she 
never  went  twice  to  the  same  place,  and  that 
ihough  at  first  her  praises  of  new  quarters  were 
enthusiastic,  yet  when  she  returned  to  town  she 
lad  always  some  reason  against  returning  to  that 
Dlace.    Never  did  any  one  seem  to  be  so  unfor- 


tunate in  smoky  chimneys,  disagreeable  neigh- 
bors, and  disobliging  landladies,  till  at  last  it 
was  shrewdly  suspected  the  fault  lay  in  the  lady 
herself.  One  summer,  however,  a  perfect  place 
was  found  ;  months  went  on,  and  no  fault  seemed 
to  be  discovered,  and  it  was  hoped  that  now  the 
fastidious  lady  was  pleased,  and  that  her  search 
for  country  quarters  was  at  an  cud.  But  what 
was  the  amazement  and  amusement  of  her  friends 
to  find  her,  when  winter  brought  her  back  to 
town,  as  determined  as  usual  not  to  return  to  her 
little  paradise  of  the  preceding  summer.  What 
could  be  the  reason  ?  Simply  because  a  pea-hen 
used  to  come  sometimes  to  the  garden-wall,  and 
make  such  a  noise  !  There  are  many  people,  I 
fear,  who  find  pea-hens  everywhere. 

I  used  to  think  the  catalogue  of  woes  in  that 
amusing  book,  "  The  Miseries  of  Human  Life," 
never  could  be  the  subject  of  aught  but  laugh- 
ter ;  but  there  are  many  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Testies, 
too,  in  the  world,  who  groan  in  good  earnest 
over  such  little  cares.  It  is  really  ludicrous  to 
hear  the  gravity  with  which  some  people  will 
allude  to  the  fact  of  the  road  being  dusty,  even 
alleging  that  as  a  reason  for  not  going  a  walk  ; 
others  are  as  much  afraid  of  a  shower  ;  others  of 
sunshine  ;  some  are  terrified  at  the  idea  of  being 
overheated,  while  others  tremble  at  the  notion  of 
taking  cold.  There  is  no  end  to  these  idle  fan- 
cies and  fears  ;  if  laughed  at,  they  thiuk  you 
unfeeling;  if  sympathized  with,  they  multiply 
and  increase.  Let  us  all  beware  of  making  much 
of  little  annoyances  ;  let  us  learn  to  laugh  at 
them,  remembering  how  very  annoying  such 
freaks  are  to  others,  as  well  as  inconvenient  to 
ourselves.  A  cheerful  spirit,  that  will  not  see 
or  be  put  about  by  trifles,  soon  ceases  to  feel 
them  ;  while  to  those  who  seem  to  find  a  per- 
verse pleasure  in  dwelling  on  and  being  daunted 
by  them,  these  little  discomforts  will  actually 
become  real  cares,  and  will  eat  out  half  the  com- 
fort of  their  lives. 

Southey  remarks,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
"  there  is  a  pleasure  in  extracting  matter  of  jest 
from  discomfort  and  bodily  pain."  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  pleasure  few  indulge  in  ;  but  he  is  right 
when  he  adds,  "  that  it  is  a  wholesome  habit 
when  it  extends  no  further,  but  a  deadly  one  if 
it  be  encouraged  when  the  heart  is  sore." 

LITTLE  PLEASURES. 

"  Who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy." — 1  Tim. 
vi.  17. 

"  Thou  art  wise  and  shall  find  comfort,  if  thou  study 
thy  pleasures  in  trifles.  For  slender  joys,  often  re- 
peated, fall  as  sunshine  on  the  heart." — Proverbial 
Philosophy. 

"Happiness  is  made  up  of  small  pleasures,  and 
domestic  peace  is  the  column  which  these  light  trace- 
ries grace  and  adorn. 

"  Every  thing  which  busies  the  mind  innocently,  and 
gilds  the  domestic  scene,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Life, 
happy  life,  is  made  up  of  small  pleasures  ;  and  we  may 
plant  here  a  shrub,  and  there  a  flower,  and  water  theai 
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innocently,  and  cultivate  them  profitably." — Shades  of 
Character. 

I  could  multiply  extracts  to  prove  that  little 
pleasures  are  the  great  sweeteners  of  life.  The 
theme  is  trite  and  commonplace  ;  we  know  all 
that  cau  be  said  in  favor  of  common  and  simple 
pleasures,  and  say  we  believe  it;  and  yet  how 
few,  when  past  the  age  of  childhood,  really  do 
enjoy  themselves  by  means  of  little  pleasures  ? 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  man  who  has  a 
hobby  is  a  happy  man,  however  trifling  his 
hobby  be;  and  though  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
advocate  an  earnest  pursuit  of  trifles  as  a  means 
of  enjoyment,  it  is  no  doubt  the  case  that  the 
happiness  of  the  man  with  a  trifling  hobby  is 
caused  mainly  by  his  power  of  giving  his  mind 
to  it,  of  being  occupied  by  it.  The  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  and  the  finding  pleasure  in  little  things, 
are,  however,  very  different ;  for  while  the  first 
is  perhaps  the  most  selfish  of  all  ways  of  wasting 
time,  the  latter  is  a  duty  we  owe  both  to  our- 
selves and  others.  There  are  many  little  varie- 
ties in  our  daily  life  that  might  be  made  pleasures 
of,  were  we  so  inclined.  A  country  walk,  a  little 
excursion,  making  trifling  alterations  in  domes- 
tic arrangements,  preparing  some  little  surprise 
for  an  absent  member  of  the  family,  obtaining 
some  little  thing  we  have  long  wished  for,  any 
innocent  variety  or  change  in  our  every-day 
life, — may  be  made  a  source  of  pleasure  ;  and 
happy,  indeed,  are  they  who  keep  this  child-like 
spirit  in  mature  years. 

To  those  who  are  continually  seeking  their 
own  gratification,  there  can  be  liitle  enjoyment 
of  pure  and  simple  pleasures,  for  these  soon  lose 
their  effect,  unless  combined  with  self-denial 
and  a  steady  adherence  to  the  rule  of  "  duty 
first,  and  pleasure  afterward;"  and  though,  no 
doubt,  the  capacity  of  little  pleasures  to  give 
pleasure,  depends  more  on  the  mood  of  our  own 
minds,  than  more  striking  incidents  do,  yet  to 
those  who  cultivate  the  disposition  already  al- 
luded to — of  being  easily  pleased,  it  is  wonderful 
how  many  are  the  sources,  and  how  frequent  the 
occurrence,  of  little  pleasures — 

"  The  common  air,  the  earth,  the  skies, 
To  them  are  opening  paradise." 

To  those  who  have  a  love  of  nature,  there 
never  can  be  any  want  of  varied  and  simple 
pleasure.  To  some,  the  mere  sight  of  green 
trees  and  hedges  suffices  ;  and  even  where  the 
grander  and  more  picturesque  forms  of  beauty 
are  wanting  in  the  scenery,  the  true  lover  of 
nature  will  find  much  to  enjoy.  It  is  one  great 
argument  in  favor  of  intellectual  cultivation,  and 
the  acquiring  knowledge,  that  to  a  well-stored 
mind  the  effect  of  little  pleasures  is  greatly  en- 
hanced. A  love  and  knowledge  of  art,  however 
slight,  increases  the  pleasure  of  all  country  excur- 
sions. So  does  botany,  geology,  and  entomology  ; 
while  to  those  less  favored  individuals,  whose 


lives  are  spent  in  cities  and  amidst  the  works  of^ 
men,  an  acquaintance  with,  and  interest  in,  anyr1 
branch  of  knowledge,  adds  to  their  more  limited^ 
stock  of  pleasures  tenfold. 

We  are  too  apt  to  turn  from  the  pleasures^ 
that  lie  in  our  daily  path,  and  to  sigh  afteri| 
others  that  seem  to  us  unattainable.  How  many 
people  long  for  the  pleasures  of  travelling,  and 
envy  those  who  have  the  means  and  time  at  their]! 
command  to  go  abroad,  or  to  visit  the  more  re-^ 
mote  parts  of  our  own  country  ? 

But  do  they  relish  as  they  might  the  pleasures- 
of  those  little  excursions  which  come  almost 
within  everybody's  power  now-a-days  ?  If  an 
inhabitant  of  a  town, — is  a  few  hours'  occasional, 
excursion  to  the  country  thoroughly  enjoyed,  ON 
a  walk  through  beautiful  grounds,  or  a  visit  to 
a  friend's  garden  ?  Or  are  these  simple  pleasures 
despised  because  they  are  so  common,  or  turned 
from  in  discontent,  because  they  are  only  to  be' 
enjoyed  for  a  short  time  ? 

To  a  cultivated  and  observant  mind  and  taste,- 
there  is  scarcely  au  object  of  still  life,  or  a  fine 
scene  in  nature,  or  an  incident  that  occurs,  that 
does  not  afford  food  for  thought,  or  for  the  exer- 
cise of  kind  feeliugs,  or  something  to  lay  by 
among  memory's  stores  for  future  enjoyment. 
If  you  seek  for  small  pleasures  with  a  small 
mind,  however,  beware  lest  you  degenerate  into 
a  mere  frivolous  gossip — one  on  whom  little 
things  act  as  poison — one  who  is  amused  and' 
interested  by  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  neighbor-i 
hood,  or  the  frivolities  of  dress.  The  more  the 
mind  is  cultivated,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  small  pleasures,  and  the  keener  and' 
safer  the  relish  for  them  ;  for  you  will  turn  from 
all  that  is  mean  and  low,  and  enjoy  with  a  grate- 
ful and  contented  spirit  the  many  flowers  that) 
grow  in  your  daily  path,  but  which  sometimes 
must  be  sought  for  in  this  spirit  ere  they  are 
found.  I  may  conclude  this  chapter  as  I  began 
it,  with  an  extract  from  "  Shades  of  Character 

"  How  much  real  enjoyment  there  may  be  in 
modest  pleasures,  with  little  variation  from  what 

is  within  every  one's  reach  We  have  all 

some  one  on  whom  to  look  with  love,  some  to 
whom  we  may  give  pleasure  ;  and  nature  smiles | 
in  some  way  or  other  on  every  land." 

[To  be  continued.) 




TOE  BEST  INHERITANCE 

Is  ability  to  help  one's  self,  manly  principles, 
and  a  good  constitution.  Infinitely  more  valu- 
able are  these  than  beauty,  birth  and  blood.  Be 
side  them,  wealth  and  fame  and  position  palej 
away  in  darkness,  when  they  have  comedown] 
from  father  to  son;  because  then  they  may  be 
lost,  and  are  ignobly  lost  in  countless  instances. 
But  with  these — heakh,  manliness,  and  self 
sustaining  power — wealth  is  created,  a  name 
may  be  founded  as  lasting  as  that  of  the  Caesars, 
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land  a  standing  among  men  secured  of  more 
Ihonourable  mention  than  the  coffers  of  all  kings 
jcould  purchase. 

These  things  being  true,  the  wiser  policy  of 
parents  is,  not  to  work  themselves  to  death,  in 
lorder  to  leave  their  childreu  perishable  thou- 
isands;  but,  by  judicious  teachings  from  infancy, 
show  those  children  how  to  take  care  of  their 
(health  and  how  to  make  a  living  for  themselves. 
| — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


For  the  Children. 

RULES  FOR  MY  MEALS. 

In  silence  I  must  take  my  seat 
And  give  God  thanks  before  I  eat ; 
Must  for  my  food  in  patience  wait 
Till  I  am  asked  to  hand  my  plate  ; 
I  must  not  scold,  nor  whine,  nor  pout, 
Nor  move  my  chair  or  plate  about : 
With  knife,  or  fork,  or  napkin  ring, 
I  must  not  play, — nor  must  I  sing  ; 
I  must  not  speak  a  useless  word, 
For  children  must  be  seen — not  heard  ; 
I  must  not  talk  about  my  food, 
Nor  fret  if  I  don't  think  it  good  ; 
I  must  not  gay,  "  The  bread  is  old," 
"  The  tea  is  hot,"     The  coffee's  cold  ;" 
I  must  not  cry  for  this  or  that, 
Nor  murmur  if  my  meat  is  fat: 
My  mouth  with  food  I  must  not  crowd, 
Nor,  while  I'm  eating,  speak  aloud: 
Must  turn  my  head  to  cough  or  sneeze, 
And  when  I  ask,  say,  "  If  jou  please  ;" 
The  table-cloth  I  must  not  spoil, 
Nor  with  my  food  my  fingers  soil ; 
Must  keep  my  seat  when  I  have  done, 
Nor  round  the  table  sport  or  run; 
"When  told  to  rise,  then  I  must  put 
My  chair  away,  with  noiseless  foot, 
And  lift  my  heait  to  God  above 
In  praise  for  all  his  wondrous  love. 


THE  CHILD'S  PRAYER. 

Into  her  chamber  went 

A  little  maid,  one  day, 

And  by  a  chair  she  knelt, 

And  thus  began  to  pray  : 

"  Jesus,  my  eyes  I  close, 

Thy  form  I  cannot  see, 

If  thou  art  near  me,  Lord, 

I  pray  Thee  speak  to  me." 
A  still  small  voice  she  heard  within  her  soul, 
"  What  is  it  child  ?  I  hear  thee,  tell  me  all." 

"  I  pray  Thee,  Lord,"  she  said, 

tl  That  Thou  wilt  condescend 

To  tarry  in  my  heart, 

And  ever  be  my  friend. 

The  path  of  life  is  dark — 

I  would  not  go  astray  ; 

Oh,  let^me  have  Thy  hand 

To  lead  me  in  the  way." 
"  Fear  not — I  will  not  leave  thee  child,  alone." 
She  thought  she  felt  a  soft  hand  press  her  own. 

«  They  tell  me,  Lord,  that  all 
The  living  pass  away, 
The  aged  soon  must  die, 
And  even  children  may; 
Oh,  let  my  parents  live, 
Till  I  a  woman  grow ; 


For  if  they  die,  what  can 

A  little  orphan  do." 
"  Fear  not  my  child — whatever  ills  may  come, 
I'll  not  forsake  thee  till  I  bring  thee  home." 

Her  little  prayer  was  said, 
And  from  her  chamber  now, 
She  pass'd  forth  with  the  light 
Of  Heaven  upon  her  brow. 
"  Mother,  I've  seen  the  Lord — 
His  hand  in  mine  I  felt, 
And,  oh  1  I  heard  him  say, 
As  by  my  chair  I  knelt, 
"  Fear  not,  my  child,  whatever  ills  may  come, 
I'll  not  forsake  thee  till  I  bring  thee  home." 


TONGUES. 

"  And  every  man  heard  them  in  his  own  language" 

Earth  speaks  to  us  !  Her  seasons  as  they  roll, 

Give  noble  utterings, 
And  inward  bear  sweet  influence  o'er  the  soul  

Summers  and  springs ! 

Life  has  its  lessons, — fervent  love,  and  losing, 

Rapture  and  pain, 
Writ  on  the  leaf  that  turns  not  at  our  choosing, 

Nor  turns  in  vain. 

And  every  earnest  spirit  finds  a  tongue, — 

A  mystic  tone, 
Out  on  an  air  of  mingled  echoes  flung, 

Seeking  its  own. 

God  speaketh  !  He  hath  left  beyond  the  sky, 

His  awful  crown, 
And,  wearing  lesser  robes  of  majesty, 

To  earth  comes  down. 

Take  heed  how  ye  shall  bear! — in  gratitude, 

Coldness,  or  scorn  ! 
Since  to  each  soul  that  tongue  is  understood. 

Wherein  'tis  born ! 

Art  thou  alive  to  things  of  sense  alone  ? 

Then  shalt  thou  hear 
Naught  else  :  though  heaven  and  earth  their  thun- 
der-tones 

Shout  in  thine  earl 

Dost  reverent  wait  and  listen  for  the  teaching 

From  all  things  given  ? 
Then  doth  thine  attitude  of  pure  beseeching. 

Lift  thee  to  heaven. 

A  voice  shall  one  day  utter  weal  or  wo 

To  souls  of  men, 
And  "  each  in  his  own  language"  learned  below, 

Must  hear  it  then  ! 

A.  D.  T.  W. 


We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  circu- 
lar of  the  "Union  Literary  Institute,"  which  will 
be  found  in  another  column,  and  to  inform  the 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer  that  the  agent  there- 
in named  is  now  travelling  in  the  Middle  States 
to  solicit  funds  in  aid  of  the  Institution. 

Some  of  our  readers  contributed  to  this  Corpor- 
ation in  1850,  when  Wm,  Beard  visited  this  city 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  for  its  enlarge- 
ment. From  unexceptionable  testimony,  we  are 
assured  that  the  subscriptions  then  made  have 
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been  employed  for  the  purposes  intended,  and 
we  can  recommend  William  Beard  and  the  cause 
in  which  he  is  engaged  to  those  of  our  friends 
who  have  the  means  and  disposition  to  aid  in  the 
elevation  of  the  oppressed  people  of  color. 

UNION  LITERARY  INSTITUTE. 

This  is  a  manual  labor  school,  located 
in  Randolph  Co.,  Indiana,  and  is  designed  for  the 
Education  of  Colored  Children  and  Youth  in  the 
common  and  higher  branches  of  Education.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1846,  almost 
in  the  woods,  in  a  large  settlement  of  colored 
people,  and — chartered  by  the  Legislature  of 
Indiana  in  1848.  The  property  is  vested  in 
five  Trustees,  who  are  elected  by  the  Donors, 
who  hold  their  office  until  released  by  death,  re 
signation,  or  disqualification.  These  five  Trus- 
tees, with  eight  other  persons — four  of  whom 
are  elected  annually  by  the  Donors — constitute 
a  Board  of  Managers,  who  have  the  entire  go- 
vernment and  management  of  the  Institution. 
These  Managers  have  generally  been  profes- 
sors of  religion,  but  it  has  never  been  under 
the  control  of  any  one  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. More  than  Five  hundred  Students  have 
received  Education  at  our  School  since  its  com- 
mencement, many  of  whom  have  received  suffi- 
cient Education  to  enable  them  to  teach  school 
for  their  brethren  in  other  neighborhoods. 

We  have  184  acres  of  land,  150  in  cultiva- 
tion; a  frame  boarding-house,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  Superintendent  and  family,  the 
Teacher  and  family,  aud  between  fifty  and  six- 
ty Students;  beside  a  Library  and  Meeting- 
room. 

Our  School-house  is  a  lo^  one,  incommodious, 
unsightly  and  inconvenient.  The  land  and  the 
means  to  erect  the  buildings  have  been  donated 
by  the  benevolent  and  good.  The  clearing  and 
improvement  of  the  Farm  has  been  done  by  the 
Superintendent  and  Students.  We  are  now 
clear  of  debt,  and  are  desirous  of  building  a  sub- 
stantial brick  school  house,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 100  scholars,  and  of  furnishing  it  with 
suitable  fixtures  and  apparatus.  Many  of  the 
Students'  rooms  are  also  destitute  of  suitable  fur- 
niture, which  we  wish  to  supply.  We  have  also  a 
small  fund,  known  as  the  u  Professorship  Fund," 
the  proceeds  alone  of  which  are  to  be  used 
in  pnyiug  the  Teachers'  salaries,  and  thus  enable 
the  Board  to  cancel  the  school  bills  of  such  color- 
ed youth  as  they  may  deem  worthy,  by  drawing 
upon  the  income  of  this  fund.  This  fund,  which 
at  preseut  only  amounts  to  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, ought  to  be  increased  to  several  thousands. 
We  wish  also  to  increase  our  Library,  which 
already  amounts  to  several  hundred  volumes, 
having  been  donated  by  benevolent  book-sellers, 
religious  bodies  and  individuals. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  accom- 


plish these  desirable  ends,  we  have  appointed  ) 
William  Beard,  of  Liberty,  Union  Co.,  Ind.,  J. ! 
our  Agent,  to  present  the  claims  of  this  institution  I  1 
to  the  benevolent  public — he  having  l«»ng  man-  f 
ife-ted  a  desire  for  the  Education  and  ElevatioJ  ^ 
of  the  Colored  Race,  by  his  works,  and  has  been, 
from  its  origin,  a  warm  friend  and  patron  of  our'  ' 
Institution.    We  feel,  and  we  desire  the  public  ,  1 
to  feel,  entire  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  in-  f 
tegrity,  and  that  he  will  faithfully  return  to  usi  1 
whatever  may  be  given  to  him  for  our  institu-  1 
tion  by  a  benevolent  and  sympathizing  public,  i  1 
David  Willcutts,  Pres'J.B 
Daniel  Hill,  Sec'y. 
Wth  month,  1857. 


POLYGASTRIC  ANIMALCULES. 

The  polygastrians  arc  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
being  as  to  have  no  fixed  type  of  form.  Many 
important  organs  they  want  altogether,  and  such 
as  they  possess  are  very  defective.  They  have 
neither  brain  nor  spinal  cord  ;  nor  eyes,  blood, 
nor  proper  organs  of  locomotion.  Many  species 
have  neither  mouth  nor  digestive  canal ;  and  ' 
yet,  with  all  these  defects,  they  are  lively  and 
playful,  great  eaters,  and  very  fond  of  their  o:-se. 
They  have  managed,  in  the  successive  eras  of 
geological  change  over  the  globe,  to  avoid  de- 
struction. They  are  thus  at  once  the  tiniest  and 
oldest  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  nay,  notwith- 
standing their  subordinate  position,  they  claim, 
through  that  wonderful  chain  of  analogy  that 
connects  all  nature,  kindred  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  most  exalted.  Their  vitality  is  so 
strong  that  they  are  easily  revived  after  several 
years'  apparent  death.  Absence  of  air  is  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  their  preservation; 
in  met,  paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  interment  is  the 
surest  way  of  keeping  them  alive. 

From  their  abundance  and  antiquity,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  these  animals  have  an 
important  function  to  discharge  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  The  preservation  of  life  in  other  be- 
ings depends  directly  upon  them.  The  ceaseless 
appetite  of  the  polygastrian  is  employed  in  re- 
ducing the  vast  mass  of  effete  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal  matter  in  the  globe  that  is  always  hastening 
to  decomposition,  and  which,  if  allowed  an  un- 
oppos  d  development,  would  speedily  make  its 
noxious  properties  known.  This  view  of  their 
utility  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  fitness  of  the 
homely  name  given  to  them  by  Professor  Owen —  j 
the  scavengers  of  the  atmosphere.  Nay,  further, 
the  effete  substances  so  intercepted  become,  from 
assimilation  in  the  system  of  the  polygastrians, 
adapted  to  the  support  of  more  highly  organized 
animals.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe 
here,  that  the  objections  made  against  such  water 
as  is  seen  through  the  microscope  to  abound  in 
auimalcules  have  been  frequently  urged  in  for- 
getfulness  of  the  dependence  of  pure  water  upon 
the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  such  beings. 
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Let  us  now  consider  a  little  in  detail  the  or- 
ganization of  a  polygastrian.  The  animal  essen- 
tially consists  of  a  cell.  A  cell  we  know  to  re- 
present the  lowest  order  of  vegetable  or  animal 
life.  The  polygastric  cell  is  only  a  stage  removed 
from  the  Gregarina,  which  stands  upon  the  very 
border  of  the  two  divisions,  and  is  only  known 
not  to  be  a  vegetable  from  its  power  of  indepen- 
dent existence,  and  never  advancing  to  a  further 
stage  of  development.  Some  polygastric  species 
are  bare  ;  that  is,  the  cell  has  no  investment,  but 
the  majority  are  provided  with  a  shell-covering 
!  either  silicious  or  calcareous.  This  shell,  fash- 
ioned after  a  variety  of  quaint  patterns,  is  ingeni- 
ously adapted  to  the  peculiar  form  of  its  wearer. 
Across  some,  it  is  placed  horizontally  j  in  others, 
,  it  shoots  out  as  a  conical  prominence  over  the 
|  tiny  occupant;  while  in  a  third  variety,  this  de- 
I  fensive  armor  expands  in  the  shape  of  a  shield. 
I  Immense  accumulations  of  these  shells  are  found 
I  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Strata  of  great 
depth  occur  in  Bohemia  and  the  United  States, 
entirely  made  up  of  infusorial  shells.  Some- 
times their  abundance  occasions  their  being  ap- 
plied to  unexpected  purposes.  Thus  the  berg- 
mehl,  or  mountain-meat,  a  white  powder  gather- 
ed by  the  people  bordering  upon  Lake  Lettnaggs- 
jon,  near  Urnea,  in  Sweden,  and  much  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  diet  when  mixed  with  flour,  con- 
sists entirely  of  these.  In  animals  that  live  in 
water,  having  neither  fins,  tail,  nor  any  fixed 
form  of  limb,  it  becomes  a  curious  subject  to  in- 
quire into  their  means  of  locomotion.  In  such 
I  polygastrians  as  are  attached  to  foreign  bodies, 
no  mechanism  of  the  kind  is  required  ;  but,  in  the 
I  greater  number,  progression  is  generally  maiutain- 
|  ed  by  cilia  or  hair-like  processes.  Some,  indeed, 
I  have  such  a  mobility  of  substance  as  enables  them 
to  furnish  an  extempore  limb  upon  an  emergency, 
but  this  agreeable  power  of  improvising  a  hand 
[  or  foot  is  not  frequently  met  with.  Thanks, 
however,  to  its  ciliary  apparatus,  the  polygastrian 
can  row  nimbly  through  the  water,  seize  firmly 
upon  his  prey,  or,  if  none  be  at  hand,  make  a 
slight  agitation  of  the  water  that  will  soon  accu- 
mulate sufficient  material  for  a  meal.  The 
manner  of  connection  of  these  cilia  with  the 
body  of  the  animal  is  not  clearly  understood. 
According  to  Ehrenberg,  they  are  fixed  by  dis- 
tinct muscular  processes  ;  but  to  grant  that  were 
to  claim  for  the  order  a  higher  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  the  animal  kingdom  than  other  observers 
are  disposed  to  admit.  The  cilia  are  sometimes 
arranged  in  sets,  but  more  frequently  they  are 
scattered  irregularly  over  the  animal.  They 
occur  in  greatest  number  at  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mouth,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of/viilitating 
the  seizure  of  food.  The  cilia  are  also  of  use  in 
the  peculiar  respiration  of  the  animal,  by  caus: 
ing  successive  currents  of  water  to  strike  against 
it. 

Although  destitute  of  both  brain  and  spinal 


cord,  the  polygastrian  is  not  without  an  analogue 
of  these  organs.  A  little  red  dot,  once  considered 
an  eye,  is  now  known  to  compose  its  limited 
nervous  system.  The  functions  of  this  part  of 
the  organization  are  obscure,  and  to  this  may  be 
ascribed  the  difference  of  opinion  among  natural- 
ists respecting  the  movements  of  the  animal. 
These  are  said  by  some  to  be  automatic,  and  not 
the  result  of  volition — a  view  apparently  based 
upon  the  fact  of  the  animal  never  having  been 
observed  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  But  even  if 
there  were  not  many  ways  of  accounting  for 
such  restlessness,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  a  con- 
trary belief  appears  pretty  conclusive.  The 
most  diminutive  monad  shrinks  into  a  less  form 
from  the  effect  of  fear,  and  carefully  avoids,  in 
his  merry  dance  through  the  water,  all  contact 
with  his  playmates. 

Though  the  polygastrians  have  no  blood  or 
proper  circulating  apparatus,  there  is  a  fluid,  in- 
termediate between  blood  and  chyme,  which  cir- 
culates in  a  little  central  organ  or  heart,  several 
pairs  of  which  lie  along  the  backs  of  the  larger 
varieties.  But  the  most  extraordinary  parts  of 
the  organization  of  these  animals  are  those  by 
which  their  digestion  and  reproduction  are  main- 
tained. Although  the  view  once  held,  that  the 
polygastrians  consisted,  as  the  name  indicates, 
of  an  aggregation  of  stomach,  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  further  observations,  it  is  not  without 
a  certain  amount  of  correctness,  so  far  as  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  movable  sacs  or  stomachs 
is  concerned.  Of  these,  which  are  dependent 
upon  that  mobility  of  texture  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  means  of  locomotion,  there  may 
be  three  or  four  to  as  many  hundreds.  Occa- 
sionally, when  the  animal  wishes  to  gorge  upon 
an  animal  as  large  as  himself,  these  stomachs  are 
all  displaced — an  opening  is  made  at  the  most 
convenient  position,  and  the  prey  enclosed,  the 
little  glutton  removing  every  trace  of  his  tempo- 
rary mouth.  In  a  few  of  the  more  advanced 
species — and  we  should  always  remember  that 
the  difference  between  the  larger  and  smaller 
polygastrics  is  as  great  as  between  an  elephant 
and  a  mouse — there  is  a  regular  form  of  mouth, 
and  even  a  complicated  dental  apparatus. 

The  most  common  mode  of  reproduction  is  by 
spontaneous  fissure.  A  longitudinal  or  transverse 
division  shows  itself  in  some  part  of  the  animal, 
rapidly  advances,  and  when  complete,  two  indi- 
viduals result,  both  equal  in  size.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  the  young  if  we  may  so  call  it,  begins 
immediately  to  divide.  In  the  next  most  fre- 
quent process,  that  of  gemmation,  we  are  remind- 
ed of  the  vegetable  kinship  of  the  polygastrian. 
Here  separate  animals  are  thrown  off  in  the  form 
of  buds,  which  differ  from  those  produced  by  the 
former  method  in  not  attaining  maturity  for  some 
time  after  leaving  the  parent  cell.  Omitting 
any  notice  of  a  third,  or  the  oviparous  process 
of  reproduction,  since  its  existence  is  disputed, 
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we  may  mention  the  curious  phenomenon  observ- 
ed in  the  vofooX  </lubaUtr.  In  this  little  animal, 
the  young;  may  be  seen  through  the  transparent 
texture  of  the  mother.  Like  her,  they  are  pro- 
vided with  cilia,  that  enables  them  to  swim  al- 
most as  actively  as  afterbirth.  In  no  long  time, 
these,  in  their  turn,  become  the  recipients  of  in- 
dependent existences.  Well  may  Professor  Owen 
say  that  u  Malthusian  principles,  or  what  are 
vulgarly  so  called,  have  no  place  in  the  economy 
of  this  department  of  organized  nature." 

We  shall,  iu  conclusion,  state  shortly  the  con- 
nection existing  between  the  polygastria  and 
more  superior  beings,  as  observed  in  the  great 
law  of  unity  of  organization.  The  infusorial 
monad  is  the  sole  unchanging  organic  form  in 
the  animal  world.  Every  member  of  the  four 
great  snb-kingdoms — lladiata,  Mollusca,  Arti- 
culata,  Yertebrata — has  been  a  monad  at  some 
period  of  its  existence.  The  little  nervous  dot 
of  the  polygastrian,  its  rude  circulating  apparatus 
and  fluid,  its  displaceable  stomach,  are  but  per- 
manent representations  of  the  temporary  forms 
of  the  complicated  nervous  system,  the  highly 
organized  blood,  and  the  powerful  digestion 
found  in  the  most  advanced  class  of  animals. 
Even  the  similarity  that  exists  between  the 
human  embryo  and  the  polygastrian  is  retained 
in  certain  respects  throughout  life,  for  the  cilia 
that  line  the  nasal  passages,  the  larynx,  and 
bronchia)  of  the  adult  man  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  invisible  monad. —  Chambers's 
Journal. 

"When  Publius  Rutilius  refused  the  request  of 
one  of  his  friends,  the  friend,  greatly  vexed, 
said  :  "  What  then  avails  thy  friendship  to  me,  if 
thou  wilt  not  do  for  me  what  I  ask  of  thee?" 
And  he  replied,  and  what  does  thine  avail  to 
me,  if,  for  the  sake  of  it,  I  must  do  a  dishonour- 
able act  ?" 

To  admonish,  and  to  be  admonished,  is  the 
proper  office  of  friendship:  and  the  one  ought  to 
be  done  freely,  and  the  other  to  be  willingly 
and  not  reluctantly  received. 

P  H ILADELPH I  a1v*I  ARK  E  T  S . 

Flour  ai»d  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quite 
depressed,  and  with  a  very  light  export  demand. 
Mixed  brands  are  selling  at  $4  37^  per  barrel.  Sales 
to  retailers  and  bnkers  at  from  $4  50  to  4  62  for 
good  standard  brands.  Extra  and  fancy  brands,  at 
from  $4  75  to  6  50.  Rye  Flour  is  held  at  $3  25, 
and  Corn  Meal,  S3  25  per  barrel. 

Grain. —  There  is  a  good  supply  of  inferior  Wheat 
offeritiir,  which  is  vory  dull  of  sale  at  about  75  and  90c. 
Sales  of  good  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  CO  a  $1  12  per 
bushel,  and  fair  white  at  from  $1  10  to  1  25.  Rye 
is  wanted  at  70  cents.  Corn  is  steady.  Sales  of  good 
yellow,  alluat,  at  71  cts.,  and  at  69  c,  in  store,  Oafs 
are  steady  at  40  cts.  for  prime  Pennsylsylvania,  and 
39  and  40  c.  for  Delaware. 

Cloversef.d  meets  a  very  limited  inquiry  at  $4  12 
a  4  37  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  at  $2  12  a  2  37£  per  bus. 
Flaxseed  is  scarce  at  $1  50  per  bushel. 


VTJANTED — A  situation  in  a  Country  Store,  by  *1 
\  V  young  woman  who  has  had  sufheieut  experience 
to  qualify  her  for  the  business. 

Address  A.  L.  M., 

Byberry  P.  O.,  Pa. 

KENNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY — The  under- 
signed having  purchased  from  Enoch  P.  Wicker- 
sham  his  entire  interest  in  the  "  Eaton  Academy,"  in 
the  Borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county.  Pa., 
formerly  owned  and  conducted  by  Samuel  Martin,  as 
the  "  Kennett  Female  Seminary,"  will  open  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  above  Institution  for  the  reception 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  on  Second  day  the  Third  of 
Fifth  month  next. 

For  particulars,  see  circulars,  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  address  of  every  one  requesting  them 
sent.  WILLIAM  CHANDLER. 

Kennett  Square,  4th  mo.  9,  1858. 

f\  RE  EN  LAWNJ30ARDING  SCHOOL  for  Girls 
|  VT  will  open  the  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month, 
j  (May,)  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  All  the  branches 
I  comprising  a  thorough  English  education  are  taught, 
'  drawing  included.    Terms  $55;  for  thowe  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  years  of  age,  $50.    No  extras,  except  the 
;  French  Language,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle- 
!  works,  each  |5  per  term.    This  school  is  handsomely 
j  si'uated  near  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  nine 
miles  from   West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-west 
from  Wilmington.    Daily  stages  passing  too  and  from 
each  place,  by  which  scholars  are  conveyed  to  the 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
TJnionvile  P.  C,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

f  1 HESTERF  fELD  BOAR  D  IN  G  S  C  HOOL  FO  R 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS— The  summer  session 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.   For  further  information,  address 
HENRY  W.  R1DGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  T. 
4th  mo,,  3 — 3m. 

]  ON DON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
JLi  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
3d  of  5th  mo. — Terms,  $60  for  five  months.  For  re- 
ferences, and  further  particulars  enquire  for  circulars 
of  BENJAMIN  S WAYNE,  Principal, 

4th  mo.— 3.  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL— For  the  education  of  youth 
of. both  sexes,  will  be  opened  at  Norristown,  Pa., 
19th  of  4th  mo. 

System  of  teaching  thorough  and  practical. 
Terms— In  English  Department,  $70  per  session  of 
20  weeks. 

French  and  Latin  Languages,  each  $10  extra  per 
session. 

Address  ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 

3d  mo  27 — 4t     Norristown,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

1 )  YBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOLER  GIRLS.— 
JJ  The  Spring  term  of  this  School  will  commence 
;  on  the  22d  of  3d  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks. 

Terms,*'^)  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  at  u»o  end  of  the  term.  For  Circulars  con- 
taining particulars,  ad  ress 

JANE  HILLBORN  &  SISTERS, 
Byberry  P.  O.,  23d  Ward,  Philada.,  Penna. 

2 d  mo.  6 ,  J 858— 3m.  

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Ban*. 
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Letter  to  Joseph  Townsend. 

8th  mo.  1st,  1786.  Dear  friend,  Joseph  Town- 
send,  I  received  thy  kind  remembrance,  aud  feel 
a  care  (without  some  ability  more  than  for  writ- 
ing's sake)  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  formality, 
and  a  superficial  friendship,  which  cannot  be  to 
edification.  Notwithstanding  this,  my  regard 
and  esteem  for  thee  is  not  lessened.  In  every 
dispensation  of  proving,  no  way  should  be 
looked  for  to  gain  relief,  until  we  patiently  wait 
the  time  appointed.  Can  we  believe  it  is  for  our 
cleansing,  that  He  who  is  willing  to  receive  us 
as  sons,  deals  thus  with  us  ?  Let  us,  then,  like 
obedient  children,  submit  cheerfully  to  that 
power  which  alone  is  able  to  fit  us  for  the  so- 
ciety of  the  just.  If  we  are  brought  under  the 
rod,  and  bear  it  reluctantly,  what  praise  have 
we  ?  surely,  none.  Being  forced  to  submit  to 
it,  we  are  condemned  in  ourselves.  A  child  who 
does  willingly  what  it  is  bid,  and  readily  obeys 
the  commands  of  its  superiors,  gains  the  pleas- 
ing smiles  of  its  parents  :  but  one  who  refuses, 
often  incurs  their  displeasure,  and  frequently 
has  the  rod  held  over  it. 

If  our  spiritual  senses  are  clear,  we  shall  see 
that  Omnipotent  Goodness  deals  more  equally 
(with  us,  than  we  do  with  ourselves.    All  his 
rebukes  are  in  love  and  mercy ;  though  at  the 
time  we  suffer  them,  we  are  ready  to  cry  out 
I  under  the  pain  and  travail,  necessary  for  the 
redemption  of  the  soul; — which  is  a  work  of 
!  infinite  concern,  claiming  our  closest  application 
|  and  daily  inquiry  into  the  progress  thereof. 
)  Yea,  clear  I  am,  that  nothing  should  be  suffered 
I  to  hinder  us  from  questioning  ourselves,  respect- 
ing this  important  work  :  no  palliating  or  sooth- 


ing will  do.  u  If  we  would  judge  ourselves/' 
said  one  formerly,  "  we  should  not  be  judged." 
The  unwillingness  of  our  nature  to  look  at  its 
own  impsrfections,  hinders  us  from  making  ap- 
plication for  a  remedy.  Our  neglect,  cn  this 
hand,  requires  rigorous  treatment  to  awaken  us, 
and  show  us  the  dangerous  situation  we  are  in. 
There  is  no  state  more  absolute  than  self-righte- 
ousness; and  is  there  any  that  prevails  more 
among  the  professedly  religious  part  of  man- 
kind ?  I  often  see  its  snare,  and  beg  to  be 
delivered  from  its  poison. 

Let  us,  then,  my  dear  friend,  in  good  earnest 
put  up  our  prayers  for  eye-salve,  that  we  may- 
see  clearly  through  the  slender  walls  and  flimsy 
covering  of  self-sufficiency,  and  of  every  spirit 
that  would  in  the  least  degree  derogate  from,  or 
infringe  upon  the  prerogative  of  God.  It  is 
under  a  heart-felt  travail  of  soul,  that  I  ardently 
wish  wc  may  press  through  the  crowd,  so  as  to 
lay  hold  on  the  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  : 
for  here  we  have  no  continuing  city.  Seeing 
this  is  the  case,  what  ought  to  be  suffered  to  en- 
gross our  attention,  or  to  hinder  us  from  seeking 
one  that  hath  foundations,  the  maker  and  builder 
whereof  is  God ;  and  in  which  hallelujahs  and 
praises  do  forever  resound. 

8th  mo.  1st.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  my 
spirit,  that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  going 
down  on  the  bended  knee  of  my  body,  to  im- 
plore Almighty  Goodness  to  protect  and  keep 
me  in  the  way  that  is  well-pleasing  to  him.  I 
often  fear,  lest  through  any  part  of  my  conduct, 
I  should  bring  a  stain  on  the  pure  Truth  I  make 
profession  of.  O  thou  that  hast  hitherto  been 
with  me,  continue  thy  merciful  regard,  I  pray 
thee,  lest  I  fall.  I  crave  thy  help,  for  my  weak- 
ness is  great,  and  I  feel  unable  to  go  forward 
without  thy  holy  aid.  Hear  the  voice  of  my 
cry,  0  Lord,  and  open  thine  ears  to  my  prayers; 
let  them  come  before  thee,  if  I  am  worthy  of 
thy  regard.  For  mine  enemies  are  fierce  against 
me;  they  seek  my  overthrow;  they  have  digged 
a  pit  for  my  soul ;  they  have  laid  snares  to  en- 
tangle me.  But,  0  Father,  my  trust  is  in 
thee  :  let  me  never  he  confounded  or  put  to 
shame.  Then  will  I  praise  thee  and  declare  of 
thy  marvellous  works ;  even  in  the  face  of  mine 
adversaries  will  I  speak  of  thy  mighty  power,  0 
Lord. 

10th.  A  sorrowful  instance  of  the  falling  away 
of  one  who  has  long  been  a  professed  advocate 
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«ometimes  see  a  danger  of  movins 


from  J 


herd.  I 

too  small  a  motion,  and  speaking  of  former  views  J 
without  their  being  opened  in  new  life.  No 
ministry  is  so  sweet,  lively  and  edifying  as  that 
which  arises  from  the  pure  life,  without  anyr 


mixture  of  human  contrivance.    Any,  even  the 


for  the  Prince  of  Peace;  which  occasions  great 
sorrow  to  faithful  Friends.  Alas  !  we  are  none 
of  us  safe,  any  longer  than  whilst  on  the  watch. 
01)  !  that  I  may  be  taken  out  of  time,  before 
the  adversary  prevail  against  me,  so  as  to  bring 
reproach  on  the  blessed  Truth.    1  feel  that  I 

am  weak',  and  attended  with  many  infirmities,  least  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  creature 
and  it  often  seems  as  if  the  enemy  was  seeking  without  Divine  aid,  hinders  the  flowing  forth  of 
to  overthrow  me.  Self,  that  great  adversary  of  the  pure  stream  of  love  and  life.  0  Father  of' 
goodness,  is  not  sufficiently  mortified  and  kept  all  good,  empty  me  of  all  dependancc and  every 
under.  Yet  I  have,  at  times,  a  view  of  the  thing  that  is  not  of  thee  ;  reduce  me  yet  more 
meek,  lamb-like  nature,  and  long  to  be  more  and  more  to  the  nothingness  of  self,  that  so  thy 
and  more  clothed  therewith.  0  Lord,  forgive  holy  power  and  life  may  be  felt  and  appear  in 
all  my  sins,  and  give  me  strength  to  maintain  all  my  labors  to  promote  thy  blessed  cause 
the  watch  against  the  enemies  of  my  peace.  How  In  the  evening,  being  in  company  with  seve- 
exceedingly  unsafe  it  is  to  flatter  one's  self,  ral  Friends,  I  thought  we  indulged  too  freely  in 
when  we  have  a  place  in  the  minds  of  the  peo-  conversation,  which  afterward  gave  me  some  un- 
pie,  and  are  esteemed  by  them  as  upright  and  easiness.  I  know  I  have  need  to  take  care  in 
just;  while  yet  they  do  not  know  our  hidden  tin's  respect.  It  is  a  good  thing  at  all  times  to 
imperfections  and  secret  failings!  Put  God  have  an  inward  sense  of  Him  by  whom  words 
searches  the  heart,  and  tries  the  reins,  and  and  actions  are  weighed.  For  want  of  this 
shows  unto  man  what  is  his  thought :  may  this  abiding  sense  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  we  may 
prayer  be  mine,  <l  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  exceed  in  social  converse,  so  as  to  make  work 
faults."  for  repentance.    I  never  close  my  eyes  in  the 

9th  mo.  5th.  Low  in  mind,  but  sensible  of  i  evening  with  so  much  sweetness  and  quietness, 
Divine  good.  This  is  a  favor,  supernatural  to  ;  as  when,  on  looking  over  my  past  conduct 
human  conception,  to  know  that  God  is  in  us  j.have  been  careful  through  the  day  to  keep  my 
and  we  in  him.  Oh  !  that  mankind  universally  i  tongue  as  with  a  bridle,  and  so  to  take  heed  to 
were  sensible  of  this  great  mercy,  that  he  con-  |  my  ways  that  no  guilt  of  wilful  disobedience  oc- 
descends  to  dwell  in  us,  and  walk  in  us.  Surely  j  casions  a  sting  or  uneasiness  to  the  mind.  Thus, 
a  due  sense  of  his  Divine  presence,  ever  with  ■  bringing  our  deeds  to  the  Light,  and  feeling 


us,  would  produce  fruits  of  love,  meekness,  gen- 
tleness, patience,  brotherly  kindness,  charity. 
Was  this  the  case  with  all  professing  Christianity, 
envy  with  all  its  evil  offspring  would  be  rooted 
out; — tale  bearing  and  evil  speaking  one  of  ano- 
ther would  cease; — the  rending,  devouring  na- 
ture of  the  wolf  being  subdued,  it  would  dwell 
with  the  lamb ; — the  spotted  leopard  would  lie 
down  with  the  harmless  kid,  and  the  calf  and 
the  young  lion,  and  the  failing  together, — and 
the  innocence  and  gentleness  of  the  little  child 
would  lead  them.  What  a  blessed  state  of 
mind  to  individuals  !  and  what  a  happy  condition 
of  the  human  family,  when  this  glorious  gospel 
day  is  more  and  more  risen, — when  righteous- 
ness shall  be  the  girdle  of  their  loins,  and 
faithfulness  the  girdle  of  their  reins.  Then, 
nothing  will  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  God's  holy 
mountain  ;  because  the  earth  will  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  even  as  the  wa  ers 
fill  and  cover  the  seas.  Ephraim  will  then  no 
more  envy  Judah,  nor  Judah  vex  Kphraim.  0 
Lord,  hasten  the  coming  of  this  glorious  day  in 
our  souls,  that  we  may  be  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind. 

10th.  Our  meeting  large  and  favored.  I  felt 
deeply  concerned  that  I  might  be  preserved  from 
a  hasty  or  forward  appearance  in  the  ministry; 
and  very  desirous  that  in  all  my  movements  in 
this  great  work,  the  evidence  might  accompany 
that  it  was  the  putting  forth  of  the  holy  Shep- 


peace  within  our  souls,  in  what  a  profound  quiet 
the  mind  settles,  sweetly  enjoying  the  presence 
of  its  greatest  good,  without  fear  or  anxiety. 
But  we  sometimes  feel  love  and  fear,  as  it  were, 
mixed  together ;  at  other  times  we  feel  fear 
without  Jove,  and  at  times  love  without  fear. 
These  different  feelings  call  for  deep  self-ex- 
amination. 0  my  greatest  Good,  thy  chastise- 
ments are  in  tender  mercy.  I  am  never  treated  1 
with  greater  tenderness  and  love,  than  when 
thou  takes  me  in  hand  thyself;  for  thy  rebukes 
are  all  in  fatherly  kindness  and  tender  love  to 
my  soul. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Recently,  at  a  public  sale,  I  purchased 
of  valuable  books  being  mostly  the  writings 
of  ancient  Friends.  One  of  them  was  the  Journal 
of  John  Ranks,  printed  in  London  in  the  year 
1712,  a  very  rare  work,  long  since  out  of  print. 
It  has  been  carefully  kept  and  thoroughly  read, 
as  were  the  other  books  generally.  The  family 
and  their  ancestors  had  been  Friends,  who  were 
remarkable  for  their  neatness,  being  strict  ob- 
servers of  the  ancient  excellent  adage,  u  waste 
nothing."  Thomas  Story,  in  his  Journal,  speaks 
of  John  Ranks  as  being  a  worthy  and  faithful 
minister  of  Christ.  William  Penn,  who  wrote 
(or  dictated)  a  preface  to  the  Journal,  bears  the 
same  testimony  in  substance.    Samuel  M.  Jan- 
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ney,  in  his  life  of  Perm,  page  521,  introduces  an 
extract  from  the  preface  as  follows. 

"  In  1711,  he  (William  Penn)  composed  a 
preface  to  the  Journal  of  his  ancient  friend  John 
Banks,  which  he  dictated  to  an  amanuensis. " 

"  While  composing  it,  he  walked  the  floor  to 
and  fro,  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  gave  occa- 
sional answers  to  other  matters  intervening. 
This  heing  the  last  piece  he  published, an  extract 
is  here  inserted  to  show  the  brightness  of  his 
intellect,  and  the  freshness  of  his  religious  feel- 
ings in  the  evening  of  his  day." 

Here  follows  the  extract,  written,  (or  dictated,) 
as  appears  by  a  comparison  of  dates,  soon  after 
his  first  attack,  which  his  wife  called  "  a  lethar- 
gic illness,"  but  which  is  generally  considered 
parulysis.  From  this  first  stroke  it  seems,  he 
had  partially  recovered,  so  as  to  walk  about,  but 
I  not  write. 

I  offer  for  publication  in  "  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer," the  whole  of  the  Preface,  together  with 
I  some  of  the  most  .remarkable  incidents  in  the 
I  Journal  of  John  Banks,  and  some  of  his  letters 
to  his  wife,  and  her  answers,  &c.  Should  it 
meet  with  acceptance,  it  will  probably  occupy  a 
|  few  numbers  of  your  paper. 

Joseph  Foulke. 
Friendly  Reader , — The  labors  of  the  servants 
of  God  ought  always  to  be  precious  in  the  eyes 
of  his  people  j  and  for  that  reason,  the  very  frag- 
ments of  their  services  are  not  to  be  lost,  but 
gathered  up  for  edification  ;  and  that  is  the  cause 
we  expose  the  following  Discourses  to  public 
view.    And  I  hope  it  will  please  God  to  make 
them  effectual  to  such  as  seriously  peruse  them  j 
since  we  have  always  found  the  Lord  ready  to 
second  the  services  of  his  worthies  uoon  the 
spirits  of  their  readers;  not  suffering  that  which 
is  his  own  to  go  without  a  voucher  in  every  con- 
science ;  I  meau  those  Divine  Truths  it  has 
pleased  him  to  reveal  among  his  children  by  his 
own  blessed  spirit,  without  which  no  man  cau 
rightly  perceive  the  things  of  God,  or  be  truly 
spiritually-minded,  which  is  life  and  peace.  And 
this  indeed  is  the  only  beneficial  evidence  of 
Heavenly  Truths,  which  made  the  excellent 
Apostle  say  in  his  day,  ."  we  know  that  we  are 
of  God,  and  that  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
■Ijwickedness  :"  (1  John  v.  19,)  for  in  that  day, 
litrue  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
I  (Father,  consisted  in  visiting  the  fatherless  and 
llwidows  in  their  afflictions, and  keeping  unspotted 
Ifrom  the  world ;  not  only  a  godly  tradition  of 
:  what  others  have  enjoyed,  but  the  experimental 
;nenjoyment  and  knowledge  thereof,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Divine  Power  in  their  own  hearts, 
which  makes  up  the  inward  Jew  and  aecom- 
jlplished  Christian,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men, 
lifcut  of  God.    Such  are  Christians  of  Christ's 
^■making,  that  can  say  with  the  Apostle,  it  is  not 
«Hwe  that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  us ;  dying 
Jpaily  to  self,  and  rising  up  through  Faith  in  the 


son  of  God,  to  newness  of  life.  Here  formality 
bows  to  reality,  memory  to  feeling,  letter  to  spi- 
rit, and  form  to  power,  which  brings  to  the  re- 
generation, without  which  no  man  can  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  by  which  he  is  enabled 
in  every  state  to  cry,  Abba,  Father.  Thoul't 
see  a  great  deal  of  this  in  the  following  author's 
writings;  and  that  he  rightly  began  with  a  just 
distinction  between  true  wisdom  and  the  fame 
of  wisdom,  what  was  of  God  and  taught  of  God, 
and  of  man  and  taught  by  man,  which  at  best 
is  but  a  sandy  foundation  for  religion  to  be  built 
upon,  or  rather  the  faith  and  hope  of  man  in 
reference  to  religion,  and  salvation  by  it.  And 
Oh  !  that  none  who  make  profession  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  spirit  may  build  beside  the 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  souls,  in  re- 
ference to  his  prophetical,  priestly  and  kingly 
office.  In  which  regard,  God  his  father  gave 
him  as  a  tried  stone,  elect  and  precious,  to  build 
by  and  upon  ;  concerning  which  great  and  glori- 
ous Truth,  we  do  most  humbly  beseech  the  Al- 
mighty, who  is  the  father  of  lights  and  spirits, 
to  ground  and  establish  all  his  visited  and  con- 
vinced ones,  that  they  may  grow  a  holy  house 
and  building  to  the  Lord.  So  shall  purity,  peace 
and  charity  abound  in  the  house  and  sanctuary 
that  he  hath  pitched  and  not  men. 

Now  as  to  this  worthy  man,  the  author  of  the 
following  treatises,  I  hope  I  may,  without  offence, 
say,  his  memorial  is  blessed,  having  known  him 
about  forty-four  years,  a  heavenly  minister  of 
experimental  religion,  of  sound  judgment  and 
pious  practice,  valiant  for  Truth  upon  the  earth, 
and  ready  to  serve  all  in  the  love  and  peace  of 
the  Gospel.  He  was  among  the  first  in  Cumber- 
land that  received  the  glad  tidings  of  it ;  and 
then  readily  gave  up,  with  other  brethren,  to  de- 
clare unto  others  what  God  had  done  for  their 
souls. 

Thus  I  first  met  him,  and  as  I  received  his 
testimony,  through  the  savour  of  life,  so  I  was 
kindly  accepted,  and  encouraged  by  him  in  the 
belief  of  the  blessed  testimony  of  the  light,  spi- 
rit, grace  and  truth  of  Christ  in  the  inward  parts, 
reproving,  instructing,  reforming  and  redeeming 
those  souls  from  the  evil  of  the  world  that  were 
obedient  thereunto.  Here  he  was  an  ordinance 
of  strength  to  my  soul,  in  the  early  days  of  my 
convincement ;  together  with  his  dear  and  faith- 
ful friend,  brother  and  fellow  traveller,  John 
Wilkinson,  of  Cumberland,  formerly  a  very  zeal- 
ous and  able  Independent  minister. 

And  as  I  hope  this  piece  of  labor  of  our  ancient 
friend  and  brother  will  find  acceptance  every- 
where among  God's  people  ;  so  I  hope  it  will  be 
more  especially  acceptable  in  the  North,  where 
he  began,  and  had  his  early  services  ;  and  in  the 
West,  where  they  were  witnesses  of  his  care  to 
preserve  good  order  in  the  Church. 

Now,  reader,  before  I  take  my  leave  of  thee, 
let  me  advise  thee  to  hold  thy  religion  in  the 
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spirit,  whether  thou  prays,  praisest,  or  ministers 
toothers;  go  forth  in  the  ability  God  giveth 
thee  ;  presume  not  to  awaken  thy  Beloved  before 
his  time;  be  not  tby  own  in  thy  performances, 
but  the  Lord's,  and  thou  shalt  not  hold  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness,  as  too  many  do,  but  accord- 
ing to  t lie  oracle  of  God,  that  will  never  leave 
nor  forsake  them  who  will  take  counsel  at  it  : 
which  that  all  God's  people  may  do,  is  and  hath 
long  been  the  earnest  desire  and  fervent  suppli- 
cation of  theirs,  and  thy  faithful  friend  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  W.  Penn. 

London,  the  'Z3d of  the  Uthmonth,  1711. 

Of  my  Education. 

I  came  of  honest  parents ;  my  father's  name 
was  William,  and  my  mother's  name  was  Emme; 
I  was  their  only  child,  born  in  Sunderland,  (in 
the  year  1638,)  in  the  parish  of  Issel,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland  :  and  my  father  having  no 
real  estate  of  his  own,  took  land  to  farm,  and  by 
trade  was  a  fell-monger  and  glover. 

AVho  in  some  years  after,  removed  to  within 
the  compass  of  Pardshaw  meeting,  where  they 
both  received  the  truth  some  time  after  me ;  and 
lived  and  died  in  it  according  to  their  measures ; 
to  which  meeting  I  belonged  above  forty  years. 

And  though  my  parents  had  not  much  of  this 
world's  riches,  yet  according  to  their  ability,  and 
the  manner  of  the  country,  they  brought  me  up 
well,  and  in  good  order,  and  were  careful  to  re- 
strain me  from  such  evils  as  children  and  youth 
are  apt  to  run  into;  and  especially  my  dear 
mother,  being  a  zealous  woman.  And  their  care 
therein  for  my  good,  and  discharging  of  their 
duty  had  a  good  effect  with  it,  (as  to  me).  And 
so  it  will  have,  it  is  hoped,  on  all  who  perform 
their  duty  as  they  ought  to  their  children,  (in 
time,)  if  not,  they  will,  it's  feared,  be  found  guilty 
in  the  day  of  their  accounts. 

I  was  put  to  school  when  I  Was  seven  years 
old,  and  kept  there  until  I  was  fourteen,  in  which 
time  I  learned  well,  both  English  and  Latin,  and 
could  write  well.  When  I  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  my  father  took  me  from  school,  and  put 
me  to  teach  school  one  year  at  Dissington,  and 
after  that  got  me  to  teach  school  at  M offer- Chapel, 
(near  Pardshaw,)  where  I  read  the  Scriptures 
also  to  people  that  came  there  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  ;  and  Homily,  as  it  is  called,  and  sung 
psalms  and  prayed  :  but  I  had  no  liking  to  the 
practice.  But  my  father,  with  other  people, 
through  my  entering  into  reasoning  with  them, 
overcame  me.  For  which  service  my  wages  was 
to  be  twelve  pence  every  house  of  them  that  came 
there  to  hear  me,  by  the  year,  (and  a  fleece  of 
wool,)  and  my  table  free,  besides  twelve  peuce  a 
quarter  for  every  scholar,  being  twenty-four. 
This  chapel  is  called  a  chapel  of  case;  the  pa- 
rish steeple  house  being  some  miles  off.  To  this 
chapel,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  people,  that  were 
indifferent  where  they  did  go  for  worship,  came 
one  John  Fletcher,  a  great  scholar,  but  a  drunken, 


sottish  man  ;  and  he  called  me  aside  one  day 
and  said,  "  1  did  read  very  well  of  a  youth,  but 
1  did  not  prat/  in  form  as  others  used  to  do  ;  and 
so  he  said,  he  would  teach  me  how  to  pray,  and 
send  it  me  in  a.  letter,  and  did.  And  when  it 
came,  I  went  forth  from  the  chapel  and  read  it, 
and  when  I  had  done,  I  was  convinced  of  the 
evil  thereof,  (at  the  same  time,)  by  the  light  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  which  immediately  opeued  in  me, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when 
he  said,  concerning  the  Gospel  he  had  to  preach : 
"  He  had  it  not  from  man,  neither  was  he  taught 
it, but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ;  in  answer 
to  which  it  rose  in  me  :  but  thou  hast  this 
prayer  from  man,  and  art  taught  it  by  man,  and 
one  of  the  worst  of  many,  so  the  dread  of  the 
Lord  fell  upon  me,  with  which  I  was  so  struck 
to  my  very  heart,  that  I  said  in  myself,  I  shall 
never  pray  on  this  wise.  And  it  opened  in  me, 
go  to  the  meeting  in  scorn  called  Quakers,  for 
they  are  the  people  of  God ;  and  so  I  did  the 
next  First  day  after,  which  was  at  Pardshaw. 
And  this  being  before  the  end  of  the  year  that 
I  was  to  receive  wages  from  the  people  for  such 
services  as  I  did,  I  could  take  none  of  them, 
being  convinced  of  the  evil  thereof ;  nor  never 
read  any  more  at  the  chapel. 

And  then  I  being  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  four 
months.  In  the  Tenth  month,  1654,  it  pleased 
the  Lord,  and  that  effectually,  to  reach  to  my  heart 
and  conscience  by  his  great  power,  and  pure 
living  spirit,  in  the  blessed  appearance,  manifes- 
tation and  revelation  thereof,  in  and  through 
Jesus  Christ,  whereby  I  received  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  way  of  his  blessed  truth,  by  my- 
self alone  in  the  field,  before  I  ever  heard  any 
one  called  a  Quaker  preach,  and  before  I  was  at 
any  of  their  meetings.  But  the  first  day  I  went 
to  one,  which  was  at  Pardshaw,  as  aforesaid,  the 
Lord's  power  in  the  meeting  so  seized  upon  me 
that  I  was  made  to  cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  soul,  in  a  true  sight  and  sense  of  my  sins, 
which  appeared  exceeding  sinful. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


AFFLICTIONS. 

God  schooleth  and  nurtureth  His  people,  that 
through  many  tribulations  they  may  enter  into 
their  rest.  Frankincense,  when  it  is  put  into 
the  fire,  giveth  the  greater  perfume;  spice,  if  it 
be  pounded,  smelleth  the  sweeter;  the  earth, 
when  it  is  torn  up  by  the  plough,  becometh  more 
fruitful;  the  seed  in  the  ground,  after  frost,  and 
snow,  and  winter  storms,  springeth  the  ranker; 
the  nigher  the  vine  is  pruned  to  the  stock,  the 
greater  grape  it  yieldeth;  the  grape,  when  it  is 
most  pressed  and  beaten,  maketh  the  sweeter 
wine;  fine  gold  is  the  better  when  it  is  cast  in 
the  fire;  rough  stones  with  hewing  are  squared 
and  made  fit  for  building;  cloth  is  rent  and  cut 
that  it  may  be  made  a  garment;  linen  is  washed, 
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and  wrung,  and  beaten,  and  is  the  fairer.  These 
are  familiar  examples  to  show  the  benefit  and 
commodity  which  the  children  of  God  receive 
by  persecution.  By  it  God  washeth  and  scoureth 
His  congregation.  "  We  rejoice,"  saith  St. 
Paul,"  in  tribulations;  knowing  that  tribulation 
briogeth  forth  patience,  and  patience  experience, 
and  experience  hope;  and  hope  maketh  not 
ashamed."  The  power  of  God  is  made  perfect 
I  in  weakness,  and  all  things  turn  into  good  to 
them  that  fear  the  Lord. — Bishop  Jewel. 


YOUTHFUL 


(Continued  from  page  103.) 
EMIGRANT — ELIZABETH 


H  ADDON. 


BY  L.  MARIA  CHILD. 

When  Elizabeth  was  eleven  years  old,  she 
went  with  her  pareuts  to  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
heard,  among  other  preachers,  a  young  man, 
seventeen  years  of  age,  named  John  Estaugh. 
He  was  a  new  proselyte,  and  came  from  Essex 
county,  to  join  the  anuual  assembly  of  the  Friends. 
Somethiug  in  his  preaching  arrested  the  child's 
attention  and  made  a  strong  impression  on  her 
active  mind.  She  often  quoted  his  words  after- 
ward, and  b.gan  'to  read  religious  books  with 
great  diligence.  John  Haddon  invited  the  youth 
home  to  dine,  but  as  there  was  no  room  at  table 
for  the  children,  Elizabeth  did  not  see  him.  Her 
father  afterward  showed  her  an  ear  of  Indian 
corn  which  John  Estaugh  had  given  him.  He 
had  received  several  from  an  uncle  settled  in 
New  England,  and  he  brought  some  with  him  to 
London  as  curiosities.  When  the  little  girl  was 
informed  that  the  magnificent  plant  grew  taller 
than  herself,  and  had  very  large  waving  green 
leaves,  and  long  silken  tassels,  she  exclaimed 
with  renewed  eagerness,  "  Oh,  how  I  d<*  wish  I 
could  go  to  America." 

Years  passed  on,  and  as  the  child  had  been,  so 
was  the  maiden ;  molest,  gentle  and  kind,  but 
always  earnest  and  full  of  life.  Surrounding  in- 
fluences naturally  guided  her  busy  intellect  into 
inquiries  concerning  the  right  principles  of 
human  action  and  the  rationality  of  customary 
usages.  At  seventeen  she  professed  to  have 
adopted,  from  her  own  serious  conviction,  the  re- 
ligious opinions  in  which  she  had  been  educated. 
There  was  little  observable  change  in  outward 
manner;  for  the  fresh  spontaneousness  of  her 
character  had  been  early  chastened  by  habitual 
calmness  and  sobriety.  But  her  views  of  life 
gradually  became  tinged  with  a  larger  and  deeper 
thoughtfulness.  She  often  spoke  of  the  freedom 
of  life  away  from  cities  and  alone  with  nature  ;  of 
mutual  helpfulness  in  such  a  state  of  society,  and 
increased  means  of  doing  good. 

Perhaps  her  influence,  more  than  .  anything 
else,  induced  her  father  to  purchase  a  tract  of 
land  in  New  Jersey,  with  the  view  of  removing 
thither.  Mechanics  were  sent  out  to  build  a 
suitable  house  and  barn,  and  the  family  were  to 


be  transplanted  to  the  New  World  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  arrangements  were  completed.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  circumstances  occurred 
which  led  the  good  man  to  consider  it  his  duty  to 
remain  in  England.  The  younger  daughters  were 
well  pleased  to  have  it  so  ;  but  Elizabeth,  though 
she  acquiesced  ch  eerfully  in  her  father's  decision, 
evidently  had  a  weight  upon  her  mind.  She 
was  more  silent  than  usual,  and  more  frequently 
retired  to  her  chamber  for  hours  of  quiet  com- 
munion with  herself.  Sometimes  when  asked 
what  she  had  upon  her  mind,  she  replied,  in  the 
concise,  solemn  manner  of  Friends,  "  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  a  humble  waiter  upon  the  Lord  ;  to 
stand  in  readiness  to  follow  wheresoever  he  leads 
the  way." 

One  day  some  Friends  who  were  at  the  house, 
spoke  of  the  New  Jersey  tract,  and  of  the  reasons 
which  had  prevented  a  removal  to  America. 
Her  father  replied  that  he  was  unwilling  to  have 
any  property  lying  useless,  and  he  believed  he 
should  offer  the  tract  to  any  of  his  relatives  who 
would  go  and  settle  upon  it.  His  friends  answer- 
ed : — "  Thy  relatives  are  too  comfortably  esta- 
blished in  England  to  wish  to  emigrate  to  the 
wilds  of  America." 

That  evening,  when  the  family  were  about  to 
separate  for  the  night,  Elizabeth  begged  them  to 
remain  a  while,  as  she  had  something  of  import- 
ance to  say,  "  L'ear  parents  and  sisters,"  said 
she,  "It  is  now  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  a 
strong  impression  on  my  mind  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  go  to  America.  My  feelings  have  been  great- 
ly drawn  towards  the  poor  brethren  and  sisters 
there.  It  has  been  lately  signified  that  a  sign 
would  be  given  when  the  way  was  opened,  and, 
to-night,  when  I  heard  thy  proposition  to  give 
the  house  and  land  to  whoever  would  occupy  it, 
I  felt  at  once  that  thy  words  were  the  promised 
sign." 

Her  parents,  having  always  taught  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  to  inward  revealings,  were  afraid 
to  oppose  what  she  so  strongly  felt  to  be  a  duty. 
Her  mother,  with  a  slight  trembling  in  her  voice, 
asked  if  she  had  reflected  well  on  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  undertaking,  and  how  arduous  a 
task  it  was  for  a  young  woman  to  manage  a  farm 
of  unbroken  land  in  a  new  country.  Elizabeth 
replied  : — "Young  women  have  governed  king- 
doms, and  surely  it  requires  less  wisdom  to 
manage  a  farm.  But  let  not  that  trouble  us, 
dear  mother.  He  that  feedeth  the  ravens  will 
guide  me  in  the  work  whereunto  he  has  called 
me.  It  is  not  to  cultivate  the  farm,  but  to  be  a 
friend  and  physician  to  the  people  in  that,  region 
that  I  am  called." 

Her  father  answered  : — "  Doubt  not,  my  child, 
that  we  shall  be  willing  to  give  thee  up  to  the 
Lord's  disposing,  however  hard  the  trial  may 
be.  But  when  thou  wert  a  very  little  girl, 
thy  imagination  was  much  excited  concerning 
America  j  therefore,  thou  must  be  very  careful 
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that  no  desire  for  new  adventures,  founded  on 
the  will  of  the  creature,  mislead  thee  in  this 
matter.  I  advise  thee  for  three  months  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  solemn  meditation  and  prayer. 
Then,  if  our  lives  be  spared,  we  will  talk  further 
concerning  it." 

During  the  prescribed  time  no  allusion  was 
made  to  the  subject,  though  it  was  in  the  thoughts 
of  all;  for  this  highly  conscientious  family  were 
unwilling  to  confuse  inward  perceptions  by  any 
expression  of  feeling  or  opinion.  With  simple, 
uudoubting  faith  they  sought  merely  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Lord  required  this  sacrifice.  That 
their  daughter's  views  remained  the  same  they 
partly  judged  by  her  increased  tenderness  toward 
all  the  family  ;  not  sad,  but  thoughtful  and  ever- 
wakeful,  as  toward  friends  from  whom  she  was 
about  to  separate.  It  was  likewise  observable 
that  she  redoubled  her  diligence  in  obtaining 
knowledge  of  household  affairs,  of  agriculture, 
and  the  cure  of  common  diseases.  When  the 
three  months  had  expired,  she  declared  that  the 
light  shone  with  undiminished  clearness,  and  she 
felt  more  strongly  than  ever  that  it  was  her  ap- 
pointed mission  to  comfort  and  strenghten  the 
Lord's  people  in  the  New  World. 

Accordingly,  early  in  the  spring  of  1700,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  her  departure,  and 
all  things  were  provided  that  the  abundance  of 
wealth  or  ingenuity  of  affection  could  devise.  A 
poor  widow  of  good  sense  and  discretion  ac- 
companied her  as  friend  and  housekeeper,  and 
two  trusty  men  servants,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Among  the  many  singular  manifes- 
tations of  strong  faith  and  religious  zeal,  connect- 
ed with  the  settlement  of  this  country,  few  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  voluntary  separation 
of  this  girl  of  eighteen  years  old,  from  a  wealthy 
home  and  all  the  pleasant  associations  of  child- 
hood, to  go  to  a  distant  and  thinly  inhabited 
country,  to  fulfil  what  she  considered  a  religious 
duty.  And  the  humble,  self  sacrificing  faith  of 
the  parents,  in  giving  up  their  child,  with  such 
reverent  tenderness  for  the  promptings  of  her 
own  conscience,  has  in  it  something  sublimely 
beautiful,  if  we  look  at  it  in  its  own  pure  light. 
The  parting  took  place  with  more  love  than  words 
can  express,  and  yet  without  a  tear  on  either 
side.  Even  during  the  long  and  tedious  voyage, 
Elizabeth  never  wept.  She  preserved  a  martyr- 
like cheerfulness  and  serenity  to  the  end. 

The  house  prepared  for  her  reception  stood  in 
a  clearing  of  the  forest,  three  miles  from  any 
other  dwelling.  She  arrived  in  June,  when  the 
landscape  was  smiling  in  youthful  beauty  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  arch  of  heaven  was 
never  before  so  clear  and  bright,  the  carpet  of 
the  earth  never  so  verdant.  As  she  sat  at  her 
window  and  saw  evening  close  in  upon  her  in 
that  broad  forest-home,  and  heard,  for  the  first 
time,  the  mournful  notes  of  the  whippoor-will 
and  the  harsh  scream  of  the  jay  in  the  distant 


woods,  she  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  vast- 
ness,  of  infinity,  which  she  never  before  ex- 
perienced,  not  even  on  the  ocean.    She  remain- 
ed long  in  prayer,  and  when  she  lay  down  to 
sleep,  beside  her  matron  friend,  no  words  were 
spoken  between  them.    The  elder,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  soon  sank  into  a  peaceful  slumber,  but 
the  young,  enthusiastic  spirit  lay  long  awake, 
listening  to  the  lone  voice  of  the  whippoor-will 
complaining  to  the  night.    Yet-,  notwithstand- 
ing this  prolonged  wakefulness,  she  rose  early 
and  looked  out  upon  the  lovely  landscape.  The 
j  rising  sun  pointed  to  the  tallest  trees  with  his 
!  golden  finger,  and  was  welcomed  with  a  gush  of 
j  song  from  a  thousand  warblers.    The  poetry  in 
;  Elizabeth's  soul,  repressed  by  the  severe  plain- 
:  ness  of  her  education,  gushed  up  like  a  foun- 
tain.   She  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  with  an 
outburst  of  prayer,  exclaimed,  fervently  ;  "  Oh, 
l  Father,  very  beautiful  hast  thou  made  this  earth  ! 
How  beautiful  are  thy  gifts,  0,  Lord  I" 

To  a  spirit  less  meek  and  brave,  the  darker 
;  shades  of  the  picture  would  have  obscured  these 
j  cheerful  gleams;  for  the  situation  was  lonely  and 
the  inconveniences  innumerable.    But  Elizabeth 
j  easily  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  by  her  practi- 
;  cal  good  sense  and  the  quick  promptings  of  her 
ingenuity.    She  was  one  of  those  clear  strong' 
j  natures  who  always  have  a  definite  aim  in  view, 
I  and  who  see  at  once  the  means  best  suited  to  the 
i  end.    Her  first  inquiry  was,  what  grain  was  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  of  her  farm;  and  being  inform- 
ed that  rye  would  yield  best. — "  Then  I  shall  eat 
rye  bread,"  was  her  answer.    The  ear  of  Indian 
s  corn,  so  long  treasured  in  her  juvenile  museum, 
had  travelled  with  her  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
,'  now,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  was  planted 
I  in  American  soil.    As  the  superb  plant  ripen- 
!  ed,  she  acknowledged  that  it  more  than  realized 
the  pictures  of  her  childish  imagination.  But 
when  winter  came,  and  the  gleaming  snow  spread 
its  unbroken  silence  over  hill  and  plain,  was  it  not 
dreary  then  ?    It  would  have  been  dreary  indeed 
to   oue  who  entered  upon  this  mode  of  life 
from  mere  love  of  novelty,  or  a  vain  desire  to  do 
!  something  extraordinary.    But  the  idea  of  ex- 
tended usefulness,  which  had  first  lured  this  re- 
|  markable  girl  into  a  path  so  unusual,  sustained 
j  her  through  all  its  trials.    She  was  too  busy  to 
|-be  sad,  and  she  leaned  too  trustingly  on  her 
!  Father's  hand  to  be  doubtful  of  her  way.  The 
neighboring  Indians  soon  loved  her  as  a  friend, 
for  they  found  her  always  truthful,  just  and 
kind  ;  and  from  their  teachings  she  added  much 
to  her  knowledge  of  simple  medicines.    So  ef- 
ficient was  her  skill  and  so  prompt  her  sympathy, 
that  for  many  miles  round,  if  man,  woman  or 
child  were  alarmingly  ill,  they  were  sure  to  send 
for  Elizabeth  Haddon  ;  and  wherever  she  went 
her  observing  mind  gathered  some  new  hint  for 
the  improvement  of  farm  or  dairy.    Her  house 
and  heart  were  both  large ;  and  as  her  residence 
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was  on  the  way  to  the  Quaker  Meeting  House, 
at  Newport,  it  became  a  place  of  universal  resort 
to  Friends  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  travel- 
ling that  road,  as  well  as  an  asylum  for  benight- 
ed wanderers.  When  Elizabeth  was  asked  if  she 
were  not  sometimes  afraid  of  wayfarers,  she  quiet- 
ly replied — "  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear." 
And  true  it  was  that  she,  who  was  so  bountiful 
and  kiud  to  all,  found  none  to  injure  her. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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ivail  us  but  little,  unless  there  is  a  care  and  eon- 
eru  felt  to  observe  it.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
hat  such  care  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  that  a 
iisposition  is  indulged  to  imitate  the  more  fash 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  burial  of  the  dead  is  one  of  the  most 
teolcmn  acts  of  the  living;  and  has  ever  been 
f?o  considered  by  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 
^Extract  from  Yearly  Meeting  Address,  1719  : 
f<  Whereas,  at  some  burials,  where  people  may 
pome  far,  there  may  be  occasion  for  some  re- 
freshment;  yet,  let  that  be  done  in  such  moder- 
ation, and  the  behaviour  of  all  Friends  be  with 
such  gravity  and  solidity,  as  becomes  the  occa- 
sion. Any  excess  in  this  case,  and  the  making 
pf  so  solemn  a  time  as  this  ought  to  be,  and 
Really  is,  in  its  own  nature,  to  appear  as  a  festi- 
val, must  be  burdensome  and  grievous  to  the 
^ober  Christian  mind,  which  will,  of  course,  be 
nder  a  far  difFereut  exercise  at  such  times." 
However  comely,  however  consistent  with  the 


irrelevant  conversation,  we  will  sometimes  have 
to  place  a  low  value,  either  upon  their  esteem 
for  the  dead,  or  their  respect  for  the  living,  who, 
with  deep  sorrow  and  contrition,  are  mourning 
over  the  lost  one  of  their  bereaved  household. 
Such  inconsiderate  conduct  is  as  a  dagger  to  the 
souls  of  the  true  mourners,  and  to  those  whose 
minds  are  solemnized,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
brought  into  a  close  examination  of  their  own 
fitness  and  preparation,  should  the  awful  sum- 
mons be  sent  unto  them — "  Set  thy  house  in  or- 
der, for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live." 

'  Formerly,  it  was  much  the  practice  of  Friends 
to  remove  the  corpse  to  the  meeting-house  at 
the  hour  appointed  for  burial,  making  that  the 
place  of  gathering,  and  taking  a  parting  fare- 
well, and  then  to  sit  down  in  quiet,  till  the  hour 
for  interment  arrived,  when  the  body  was  taken 
out  and  placed  in  the  grave. 

Much  of  the  evils  referred  to,  and  many  in- 
conveniences, might  be  obviated  by  a  recurrence 
to  that  method  of  burial.  It  seldom  happens, 
that  there  is  sufficient  room  for  the  company  to 
go  in  and  sit  down  at  the  house;  hence,  many 
are  obliged  to  stand  out,  often  exposed  to  wet 
and  cold,  and  the  temptation  presented  of  hav- 
ing their  minds  turned  away  from  the  proper 
object  of  their  attendance.  At  the  meeting- 
house they  could  generally  sit  down  comfortably 
olemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  order  of  burial  in  that  silence  and  solemnity,  which  ought  ever 
hich  Friends  have  established,  may  be,  it  can   to  attend  such  an  occasion.    Their  animals,  too, 

would  often  be  better  sheltered. 

Still  greater  advantages  would  result  to  the 
afflicted  family.  They  would  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  relieved  from  the  bustle  and  confusion 
onable  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  we  at  the  house,  which  is  so  painfully  annoying  to 
nay  chance  to  live.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  deeply-exercised  minds;  to  escape  from  which, 
nuch  room  for  improvement,  both  amon^Friends  they  too  often  take  leave  of  the  dear  object  of 
ind  friendly  people,  in  the  manner  of  conducting  their  affections,  and  retire  to  a  private  room  be- 
nterments;  and  also,  in  the  conduct  of  those  ,  fore  the  company  assembles, 
vho  attend  them.  |     "We  hope  that  Friends  and  friendly  people 

The  practice  of  giving  intoxicating  drinks  at   will  very  seriously  consider  the  suggestions  here 


unerals  may  have  mostly  passed  by.  But,  wh^n 
ve  see  the  extent  and  the  sumptuousness  of  the 
mtertainments  which  are  too  often  made  to 
gratify  the  pampered  tastes  of  the  luxurious, 
md  witness  the  eagerness  with  which  too  many 
;  wtake  thereof,  we  cannot  fail  to  regret  that 
my  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  in  such  a 
practice,  in  compliance  with  a  corrupt  and  hurt- 
ul  custom;  alike  inconsistent  with  the  moder- 
.tion  which  Friends,  as  a  people,  have  ever  made 
profession  of,  and  with  the  solemn  purpose  for 
;vhich  we  ostensibly  assemble. 

The  friends  of  the  deceased  sometimes  appear 
o  estimate  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held, 
py  the  numbers  who  follow  them  to  "their  graves. 
But  if  we  will  carefully  observe  the  multitudes 


offered,  not  only  as  matters  of  convenience,  but 
as  means  of  promoting  good  order,  and  encour- 
aging those  who  attend,  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  offered  for  religious  reflections,  and 
the  offering  of  solemn  worship  to  Almighty 
God.  M. 
Farm  Laic?i,  20th  of  Uh  mo.,  1858. 


A  SISTER  S  INFLUENCE. 


A  sister's  influence  in  a  family,  who  can  esti- 
mate its  value,  if  thrown  on  the  side  of  order, 
and  fraternal  union  ?  We  think  it 


harmony, 

will  be  found  that  where  a  sister  is  loving,  kind, 
and  forbearing,  her  brothers  will  grow  up  with 
gentle  spirits  towards  manhood,  and  in  but  rare 
ho  are  thus  assembled,  whether  at  the  house  of  instances  wander  from  the  path  of  virtue  Some 

sisters,  and  with  regret  be  it  spoken,  enter  into 
selfish  conflict  with  their  brothers.  This  is  never 
done  without  an  almost  total  destruction  of  in- 


nourning,  in  the  funeral  procession,  or  when 
gathered  around  the  grave ;  if  we  will  watch 
heir  conduct  and  listen  to  their  lisrht  and 
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fluence  for  good.  The  stronger  brother  learns  to 
despise  the  weaker  sister,  who  fails  in  every 
Straggle  with  her  rough  antagonist.  Nothing 
does  she  gain,  but  oh  !  how  much  does  she  lose! 
Above  all,  and  worst  of  all  she  loses  influence  for 
good  over  her  brother,  who,  in  stepping  forth  into 
the  world,  needs,  above  all  things,  the  protecting 
power  of  her  unselfish  love,  going  with  him,  and 
remaining  consciously  with  him  as  a  protecting 
angel. — Home  Magazine. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER- 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  8,  1858. 

Died,  At  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  28th  of  Third  month 
last,  of  typhoid  fever  and  putrid  sore  throat,  James 
V.  Dakin,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of 
Kingwood  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  and  son  of  Dr. 
Philip  R.  and  Sarah  L.  Dakin,  formerly  of  Columbus, 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

He  had  but  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  his 
friends  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  not 
quite  two  weeks.  He  desired  to  remain  in  quiet,  and 
to  have  none  but  his  most  intimate  friends  admitted 
to  his  room,  who  deemed  him  to  be  fully  aware  of  his 
approaching  end,  having  appeared  to  be  much  exer- 
cised, and  expressing  himself  that  he  believed  his 
business  was  arranged  as  nearly  right  as  practicable. 

He  was  a  dutiful  son  and  an  affectiouate  brother, 
■while  he  was  ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  poor  and  needy.  His  loss  is  deeply  regretted  by 
a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  who  doubt 
not  that  his  spirit  has  taken  flight  to  a  better  world. 

J.  M.  E. 

 ,  Tn  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  23d  of  3d  mo.,  Mary, 

widow  of  Job  Ware,  aged  82  years,  for  some  time  an 
elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  benign  example 
has  left  a  pleasing  prospect  to  those  who  knew  her. 
She  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  and 
was  as  a  mother  to  all  who  assembled  with  her.  Her 
children  may  mourn  because  she  was  their  parent ; 
but  the  poor  grieve  for  the  want  of  her  charity.  Her 
love  for  the  truth  was  remarkable  ;  if  she  found  she  had 
not  told  a  thiug  quite  right,  long  would  she  keep  the 
subject  on  her  mind  to  corr.  ct  it.  Although  her  years 
numbered  by  scores,  she  never  suffered  her  hands  to 
be  idle.  She  was  on  the  watch,  that  her  day's  work 
might  be  done  in  the  day-time,  and  so  it  was.  She 
could  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Be  thou  my  strong 
habitation,  whereunto  I  may  continually  resort  :  thou 
hast  given  commandments  to  save  me;  for  thou  art 
my  rock  and  my  fortress." 

 ,  In  Elsinborough,  on  the  18th  of  3rd  mo.,  John 

Hall,  aged  65  years,  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  Jersey.  He  made  not  a  high  profession, 
but  he  has  left  a  good  name,  which  is  to  be  preferred 
before  rubies.  His  home  was  a  shelter  to  many  or- 
phans, and  the  cause  which  he  knew  not,  he  searched 
out.  He  valued  not  the  riches  of  this  life  for  his  own 
comforts  alone  ;  but  his  joy  was  that  others  might  be 
happy  too.  We  hope  the  end  of  time  has  been  to  him 
the  beginning  of  eternal  life. 

 ,  In  Lower  Alloway's  Creek,  on  the  16th  of  3d 

month,  Charles  Stuart,  aged  25  years,  a  member  of 
Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  In  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  New  York,  on  the 

15th  of  4th  mo.,  Caroline,  wife  of  William  B.  Coffin, 
aged  thirty  one  years,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.    Her  death  was  sudden,  but  we  hope  and 


trust  she  has  gone  to  the  bright  realms  where  sick- 
ness and  sorrow  are  unknown. 

 ,  On  the  25th  of  4th  month  last,  Hannah  WJ 

wife  of  Joseph  Dodgson,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age; 
a  member  and  elder  of  D-.irby  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Fi  iends. 

She  had  been  afflicted  for  several  years  with  an  af- 
fection of  the  heart  that  caused  great  physical  suffer- 
ing, which  she  was  enabled  to  bear  with  exemplary 
pjitience  and  resignation.  A3  her  illness  and  suffering 
increased,  her  mind  was  remarkably  calm,  often  ex- 
pressing her  wonder  that  one  so  unworthy  should 
feel  so  easy  and  peaceful,  but  "  when  she  looked  into 
the  future,  all  was  brightness — not  a  cloud  to  ob- 
scure;"  her  countenance  also  evincing  that  placid 
serenity  of  mind  which  is  expressive  of  the  peace  in 
which  a  Christian  can  die. 


NOTICE. 

In  consequence  of  the  regular  time  of  the  Stated 
Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Li- 
brary Association  occurring  during  Yearly  Meeting 
week — it  is  postponed  for  one  week. 

JACOB  M.ELLIS,  Clerk 


LITTLE  THINGS. 


LITTLE  SINS. 
(Continued  from  page  108.) 


- 

e 


"Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary  to 
send  forth  a  stinking  savour  ;  so  doth  a  little  folly 
him  that  is  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and  honor." — 
Pedes,  x.  1. 

"  Yet  once  more,  saith  the  fool,  yet  once,  and  is  it 
not  a  little  one? 

"  Spare  me  this  folly  yet  an  hour,  for  what  is  one 
among  so  many  ? 

£i  And  he  blindeth  his  conscience  with  lies,  and  I 
stupefieth  his  heart  with  doubts. 

Whom  shall  I  harm  in  this  matter  ?  and  a  little  ill  I 
breedeth  much  good. 

"  My  thoughts,  are  they  not  mine  own?  and  the 
leave  no  mark  behind  them. 

"  And  if  God  so  pardoneth  crime,  how  should  thes 
petty  sins  affect  him? 

"  rfo  he  transgresseth  yet  again,  and  falleth  by  littl 
and  little. 

"  Till  the  ground  crumble  beneath  him,  and  he 
sinketh  in  the  gulf  despairing." — Proverbial  Philosophy. 

What  are  little  sins?    Surely  a  Christian 
ought  to  cousider  all  sin  as  an  offence  against  t 
a  holy  God,  and  therefore  the  term  little  can  i 
never  be  applied  to  it.    The  distinction  made 
by  the  Romish  Church  of  deadly  and  venial 
sins,  is  unauthorized,  we  believe,  by  the  Scrip- 
tures; yet  we  all  look  lightly,  even  tenderly,  j 
upon  some  fault,  as  we  could  fain  call  it ;  we  1 
all  incline  to  claim  indulgence  for  some  failing, 
under  the  plea,  "  Is  it  not  a  little  one  V! 

I  fear  this  distinction  which  we  make  of  It 
faults  and  sins,  helps  to  blind  us  to  the  real 
nature  of  many  little  evil  ways,  and  prevents 
our  admitting  that  what  has  in  it  the  essence 
of  sin  is  sin,  be  it  in  ever  so  small  a  degree. 
Faults  we  may  have  besides,  and  these  should 
likewise  be  striven  against,  for  they  are  very 
apt  to  grow  into  sins,  and  even  at  the  best,  when 
thev  are  what  are  called  "allowable  faults," 
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why  should  we  cherish  them  and  annoy  others, 
with  what  a  slight  degree  of  watchfulness  and 
resistance  would  enable  us  to  conquer  altogether  ? 
For  instance,  under  this  head  of  faults,  how 
strict  (and  properly  so)  are  those  who  have  the 
care  of  young  people  in  checking  all  faulty  habits, 
rude  manners,  careless  ways,  waste  of  time  by  , 
trifling,  inattention  to  what  is  said  to  them,  ' 
slovenliness,  and  all  the  many  little  faults  of 
manner  that  offend  against  the  rules  of  courtesy.  1 
Yet  we,  who  are  grown  up,  and  are  aware  that 
many  of  these  faults  are  to  be  found  in  ourselves,  ! 
too  often  excuse  ourselves  by  alleging  that  "  we 
mean  nothing  wrong/'  that  "it  is  but  our  way" 
that  "  it  is  merely  a  bad  manner,"  and  so  on  ;  as 
if  we  could  not,  or  should  not,  strive  against 
and  conquer  faults  in  ourselves  which  we  expect 
children  to  watch  over  and  subdue.    Were  we  ! 
in  the  habit  of  tracing  our  little  sins  up  to  their 
BOUrce,  we  must  feel  convinced  that  they  origi-  \ 
nate  in  those  sinful  propensities,  which,  if  fol-  j 
lowed  out  to  their  full  extent,  we  admit  to  be 
exceeding  sinful.    Some  of  these  little  sins  may 
not  be  the  seeds  of  greater — too  often,  however, 
they  are  so ;  and  because  we  think  we  can  stop 
in  time,  because  we  think  it  docs  no  one  harm 
but  ourselves,  ought  we,  dare  we,  to  indulge  any 
habit  or  feeling  which  even  we  ourselves  admit 
would,  by  a  little  excess,  become  sin? 

I  suspect,  also,  that  we  arc  apt  to  deceive 
ourselves  as  to  the  facility  with  which  we  can 
conquer  these  little  sins.  If  it  were  so,  our  in- 
dulgence of  them  is  the  more  culpable  ;  but  the 
daily  and  hourly  watch  against  them,  the  steady 
resistance  to  the  pleading  from  within  of  "just 
this  once," — "is  it  not  a  little  one?" — is  no 
easy  task,  and  in  some  respects  is  a  harder  one 
than  those  greater  occasions  of  temptation,  when 
we  guard  ourselves  by  putting  on  the  whole  ar- 
mor of  God,  that  we  may  be  able  to  stand  in 
the  evil  day. 

What  should  come  first  in  our  catalogue  ? 
There  is  one  sin,  or  fault,  call  it  what  you  will,  | 
of  which  we  all  admit  we  are  guilty,  against 
which  we  have  all  made  many  resolutions,  and 
which  visits  us  in  so  many  different  ways,  and 
with  so  many  excuses  for  its  indulgence,  that  it 
may,  in  most  people,  be  called  their  besetting 
sin ;  I  mean  procrastination — and  who  dare  say, 
My  hands  are  clean,  I  never  procrastinate  ? 
When  some  sad  result  has  followed  from  our 
habit  of  procrastinating,  or  wheu  we  feel  con- 
scious that  it  was  sheer  indulgence  and  dislike  of 
duty  which  caused  us  to  put  off  doing  any  thing, 
we  feel  how  wrong  this  habit  is;  but  in  the 
daily  little  matters,  such  as  answering  letters, 
settling  small  accounts,  executing  little  plans  for 
the  good  or  even  the  amusement  of  others,  which 
of  us  feels  as  we  ought,  that  we  are  indulying  a 
fault  that,  if  carried  just  a  little  further,  will 
bring  confusion  and  discomfort  into  all  our 
worldly  affairs,  and  which  too  often  ends  in  caus- 


ing us,  Felix-like,  to  delay  till  a  more  convenient 
season  the  concerns  of  our  immortal  souls. 

Method  in  the  arrangement  of  our  time,  so 
that  each  hour  brings  its  own  duty,  would  help 
us  much  against  this  sin  j  for  it  often  arises  from 
having  so  little  to  do,  that  we  think  we  can  "  do 
it  any  time,"  and.  this  is  generally  found  to  be 
no  time.  The  busy  rarely  procrastinate.  It  is 
the  idle  and  indolent  who  do  so;  and  there  is 
no  more  effectual  way  of  rooting  out  the  parent 
sins  of  idleness  and  indolence  than  by  a  daily, 
hourly  struggle  against  procrastinating  in  little 
things.  Whenever  any  one  is  heard  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  time,  we  generally  find  such 
person  is  guilty  of  procrastination,  as  well  as  of 
idleness.  The  hardest  working  men  complain 
least  of  this;  and  all,  or  almost  all,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  industry,  and  by 
the  wonderful  amount  of  labor  they  have  got 
through,  men  like  Scott,  Southey  and  Chalmers, 
must  have  done  their  work  when  they  had  it  to 
do,  and  not  merely  when  they  felt  inclined  to  do 
it.  Resolve,  then,  that  when  you  have  any 
thing,  however  small,  to  do,  you  will  do  it  now, 
or  at  the  very  first  time  set  apart  for  that 
branch  of  duty;  and  remember  that  in  steadily 
striving  against  the  idle  or  indolent  wish  to  pro- 
crastinate, you  are  strengthening  your  character 
and  improving  your  habits  in  more  than  one  par- 
ticular. 

Idleness  is  a  fault  we  all  condemn  in  the 
young,  and  too  often  indulge  in  without  remorse 
ourselves.  There  is  a  busy  idleness,  which  some- 
times blinds  us  as  to  its  nature.  We  seem,  to 
ourselves  and  others,  to  be  occupied,  but  what 
is  the  result  of  it  all?  What  Hannah  More 
calls  "  a  quiet  and  dull  frittering  away  of  time/' 
whether  it  be  in  "  unprofitable  small  talk,"  or 
in  constant  idle  reading,  or  sauntering  over 
some  useless  piece  of  work,  is  surely  not  "  re- 
deeming the  time  ;"  and  yet  how  many  days  and 
hours  are  thus  unprofitably  wasted,  and  neither 
ourselves  nor  others  benefitted !  All  women, 
who  have  much  leisure,  are  liable  to  this  fault ; 
and  besides  its  own  sinfulness,  for  surely  waste 
of  time  is  a  sin,  it  encourges  a  weak,  unenergetic 
frame  of  mind,  and  is  apt  to  produce  either 
apathetic  content  in  trifling  occupation,  or  a 
restless  desire  of  excitement  and  amusement,  to 
help  on  the  weary  time  these  trifles  cannot  kill. 
Those  who  have  their  time  entirely  at  their  own 
disposal,  with  perhaps  no  definite  duty  to  occupy 
th3tn,  should  guard  resolutely  against  waste  of 
time;  make  duties  for  yourselves;  fix  hours 
for  your  different  occupations;  do  with  your 
might  whatsoever  your  hand  findeth  to  do ;  and 
carefully,  conscientiously  ascertain  which  of  your 
employments  is  not  worth  all  this  care ;  have  a 
motive,  a  reason,  for  all  you  do,  and  frequently 
examine  yourselves  as  to  what  you  are  doing ; 
and  surely  you  will  find  time  too  precious  to  be 
either  squandered,  or  frittered,  or  idled  away. 
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A\  bile  idleness  must  be  thus  guarded  against, 
both  in  spirit  and  its  results,  indolence  in  its 
various  shapes  must  also  be  considered  as  an 
insidious  foe. 

But  it  is  against  the  little  forms  of  indolence 
that  we  must  watch,  remembering  how  encroach- 
iug  it  is,  and  how  surely  it  grows  from  bad  to 
worse.  Slovenly  habits  and  ways  of  action  are 
frequently  the  result  of  indulged  indolence  ;  it 
is  not  because  we  know  no  better,  that  we  allow 
ourselves  in  many  a  little  slovenly  way,  and  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  a  lazy  manner  of  doing  what 
we  have  to  do.  Sloth  and  love  of  ease  are  too 
often  looked  upon  as  little  sins,  and  indulged  in 
and  excused  accordingly;  but  besides  that  they 
are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  self-denial 
inculcated  in  Scripture,  how  seldom  do  they  stop 
short,  satisfied  with  small  indulgences!  If  we 
begin  by  consulting  our  love  of  ease,  our  dislike 
to  trouble,  our  slothful  desires  in  trifles,  what 
security  have  we  that  we  shall  not  end  in  that 
self-indulgence  which  is  regardless  of  aught  but 
its  own  comfort  and  gratification  ;  which  will  not 
be  denied,  and  is  insatiable  in  its  demands  ;  and 
which,  wheu  indulged,  make3  a  woman  more  use- 
less, in  mind  and  body,  than  almost  any  other 
of  our  so-called  little  sins? 

Bodily  and  meufal  indolence  do  not  always  go 
together,  but  both  must  be  guarded  against;  and 
perhaps  the  temptation  to  the  latter  is  stronger 
in  women  than  the  former.  How  few  women 
feel  it  a  sin  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their 
mind !  Any  book  or  subject  that  requires  the 
exertion  of  thought,  is  set  aside  by  many,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  troubled  with  it;  and  this 
mental  indolence,  this  dislike  of  mental  exertion, 
increases  and  craves  indulgence,  quite  as  much 
as  bodily  indolence  does,  till  at  last  the  mind 
will  submit  to  no  control  but  that  of  amusement 
and  excitement,  or  sinks  into  rusty,  useless 
apathy. 

I  have  seen  a  plan  recommended,  as  a  check 
upon  what  may  be  called  busy  idleness,  which 
might  bring  some  to  consider  whether  they 
might  not  indeed  make  a  better  use  of  their 
time,  than  frittering  it  away  in  trifling  occu- 
pations, and  perpetual  visiting  or  sauntering.  It 
is  to  keep  a  faithful  record,  even  for  one  week,  of 
all  that  has  been  done,  summing  up  the  hours  thus 
spent,  and  honestly  and  seriously  seeing  what 
has  been  the  result  to  ourselves  and  others.  If, 
along  with  this,  we  would,  like  Jonathan  Edwards, 
resolve  u  to  observe  after  what  manner  we  act 
when  in  a  hurry,  and  to  act  as  much  so  at  other 
times  as  we  can,  without  prejudice  to  the  has  in  ess," 
a  stop  would  be  put  to  much  idle  trifling,  and  we 
would  learn  to  put  more  value  on  our  time  than 
we  do. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  self-indulgence  is 
oue  which  is  apt  to  assume,  like  many  of  our 
little  sins,  an  appearance  of  virtue, — I  refer  to  a 
dislike  of  finding  fault  even  when  it  is  our  duty. 


I  allow  that  it  is  disagreeable,  that  it  is  difficult, 
that  it  requires  both  temper  and  tact,  and  that  a 
a  perpetual  fault  finder  is  a  nuisance  not  easily 
borne;  but  still  it  is  sometimes  a  duty,  and 
where,  through  what  is  called  u  taking  things 
easy,"  this  duty  is  neglected,  domestic  discom- 
fort, if  not  more  serious  consequences,  are  sure 
to  follow.  How  often  do  we  hear  it  said  with 
an  air  of  complacency,  "  I  wish  now  I  had  spoken 
before,  and  not  allowed  matters  to  go  to  this 
length;  but  I  so  dislike  always  finding  fault.'' 
These  complaints  chiefly  refer  to  servants  and 
domestic  concerns,  while  I  believe  we  ought 
rather  seriously  to  reproach  ourselves  for  neglect 
of  duty  in  this  matter,  and  resolve  henceforward 
to  obey  the  apostle's  command,  "  He  that  ruleth, 
let  him  do  it  with  diligence."  Do  not  find  fault 
unnecessarily,  or  when  irritated.;  but  do  not  pass 
by  faults  or  faulty  ways  of  doing  work,  merely 
because  you  dislike  to  find  fault. 

Then  there  is  the  tribe  of  faults  that  come  un- 
der the  head  of  thoughtlessness;  daily  and  hourly 
the  source  of  little  neglects,  little  debts,  little 
unkindnesses,  which  we  never  see  in  their  true 
character,  simply  because  we  never  think  about 
them  at  all.  They  are,  however,  all  transgres- 
sions of  the  law  of  love,  and,  as  such,  are  little 
sins  to  be  watched  and  striven  against.  If  we 
would  but  remember  that  all  thoughtlessness  of 
others  is  selfishness;  if  we  could  but  feel  it  as 
a  reproach,  not  as  a  palliative,  to  have  to  say, 
"  I  never  thought  of  it;"  surely  we  would  strive 
to  think  ;  to  remember  little  services  at  the  right 
time;  to  avoid  the  thoughtless  word  or  jest  that 
may  pain  another;  to  put  ourselves  sometimes 
to  the  slight  inconvenience  of  going  out  of  our 
way  to  pay  a  visit;  and  to  be  punctual  and 
prompt  in  paying  small  debts.  Carelessness  in 
expenditure  and  idle  waste,  are  as  frequently 
caused  by  thoughtlessness  as  by  wilful  extrava- 
gance, but  the  result  is  the  same;  and  who  that 
has  ever  seen  the  distress  and  discomfort  arising 
from  not  thinking  on  these  subjects,  will  deny 
the  duty  of  steadily  guarding  against  sins  of 
thoughtlessness  at  their  commencement?  To  be 
inconsiderate  of  others  is  universally  allowed  to 
be  the  most  unamiable  trait,  but  I  fear  it  is  oue 
of  which  all  thoughtless  persons  arc  more  or  less 
guilty  ;  and  unless  watched  against  in  the  youug, 
it  will  be  apt  to  end  in  the  more  determined 
form  of  self-seeking,  and  neglect  of  others  alto- 
gether. 

(To  be  contiuued.) 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Speaking  of  the  plan  of  separating  the  sexes 
in  school,  Mr.  Stowe,  the  celebrated  Glasgow 
teacher,  says  : — "  The  separation  has  been  found 
injurious.  It  is  impossible  to  raise  the  girls  as 
high,  intellectually,  without  the  boys  as  with 
them — and  it  is  impossible  to  raise  boys  moral- 
ly as  high  without  the  girls.    The  girls  morally 
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elevate  the  boys,  and  the  boys  intellectually  ele- 
vate the  girls.  But  more  than  this — girls 
themselves  are  morally  elevated  by  the  presence 
of  the  boys,  and  the  boys  are  intellectually  ele- 
vated by  the  presence  of  the  girls.  Boys  brought 
up  with  girls  are  made  more  positively  intellec- 
I  tual  by  the  softening  influence  of  the  female 
character." 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
a  are  not  familiar  with  the  origin  of  the  Meeting 
I  for  "  Sufferings,"  will,  by  the  perusal  of  the 

epistle  now  published,  more  particularly  learn 
|  how  justly  that  body  of  Friends,  set  apart  in 

those  early  times  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
1  dreadful  treatment  that  many  were  called  upon 
I  to  endure  for  the  testimonies  of  truth,  were 
I  termed  a  "  Meeting  for  Sufferings." 

epistle  v.— 1682. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — We  salute  you 

■  in  the  Lord,  and  recommend  unto  your  godly 
I  care  and  discretion  these  following  particulars  to 
\\  make  use  of  and  practise,  as  in  the  counsel  of 
I  the-  Lord  you  see  cause ;  being  agreed  on  and 
I  advised  in  this  our  Yearly  Meeeting  for  your 
|  help  and  service  of  one  another  in  true  and 
I  brotherly  love,  whereunto  ye  are  called. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  begun 

■  and  held  in  London,  the  5th  of  the  4th  month, 
1 1682  : 

It  is  the  agreement  and  advice  of  this  Meet- 
ling,  that  Friends  take  care,  in  all  counties  and 
I  places  where  they  suffer  by  distress  of  their 
n  goods  or  imprisonment  of  their  persons,  whether 

■  by  warrant  from  the  justices  of  peace,  by  in- 
I  dictments  at  the  assizes  or  sessions,  or  process 
Hsent  down  to  the  sheriff's  office,  that  they  pro- 
Ncure  and  send  up  with  their  sufferings  exact 
I  copies  of  all  warrants  for  distress,  and  such 
I  like  j  which  they  may  generally  procure  from 

■  the  coustables,  tithing-men  or  headboroughs ; 
land  the  copies  of  all  mittimusses  granted  or 
ijmade  by  justices  of  the  peace;  which  they  may 
[jhave  from  the  goaler,  and  which  the  goaler  is 
I  bound  to  deliver  by  law,  on  demand,  to  the 
[i prisoner,  according  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 

\61  Car.  II.,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  better 
f  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,"*  and  like- 
)  I  wise  procure  copies  at  large  of  all  indictments 

at  assizes  or  sessions ;  which  they  may  have 
r  from  the. clerks  of  the  peace  and  clerks  of  the 
[  assizes  3  and  copies  of  all  writs  and  processes 

(issuing  out  of  any  of  the  Courts  of  Westminster, 
|  which  are  directed  to  the  sheriffs ;  which  they 

*  Also,  the  sheriff,  goaler,  &c,  shall  permit  and 
Ksuffer  the  prisoners  to  send  out  for  beer,  victuals  and 
►  ]other  necessaries,  when  they  please;  as  is  required  by 
la  penal  Statute,  22  and  23  Car.  II.,  Cap.  20,  g  10,  13, 
I  for  the  relief  of  distressed  prisoners. 


may  have  from  the  under-sheriffs'  office ;  which 
may  not  only  demonstrate  their  sufferings  more 
exactly,  but  be  a  better  mean  and  proof  here  to 
endeavor  for  their  redress. 

It  is  also  advised  and  agreed,  that  what  was 
at  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  agreed  on,  relating  to 
the  account  and  testimonies  of  the  first  spreaders 
of  truth,  who  are  deceased,  be  again  recom- 
mended to  the  respective  Quarterly  Meeting  to 
make  inquiry  into,  and  send  them  up«to  Lon- 
don. 

At  the  said  Mcetiug,  the  6th  of  the  Fourth 
month,  1682  : 

Upon  consideration  of  the  general  suffering 
of  Friends  in  many  counties,  it  is  the  desire  and 
advice  of  this  meeting,  that,  in  such  counties 
where  there  are  severe  and  immediate  sufferings, 
they,  out  of  their  respective  Monthly  Meetings, 
appoint  some  honest  and  knowing  Friends,  to 
be  as  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  that  county, 
who  may  take  care,  with  all  possible  exactness, 
to  state  and  draw  up  the  cases  of  sufferings  ; 
that  they  lay  some  before  the  respective  justices, 
(which  is  also,  as  the  statute  plainly  directs,!) 
1  and  magistrates  of  their  own  counties,  for  re- 
dress; and  before  the  judges  of  assize,  and 
bishop,  where  concerned  against  Friends;  and 
that  such  accounts  as  they  send  up  to  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  here,  may  be  the  same  as  they 
1  give  to  their  own  magistrates,  duly  stated  and 
well  witnessed  :  and  when  necessity  requires  that 
!  accounts  of  sufferings  be  sent  up  with  such  speed 
that  they  cannot  stay  to  a  Monthly  or  Quarterly 
Meeting,  that  such  accounts  be  viewed  and  ap- 
proved under  the  hands  of  three  or  four  Friends 
at  least,  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  loose,  uncertain 
accounts  of  things  complained  of;  and  that  be- 
I  fore  any  accounts  be  entered  in  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing books,  the  same  be  plainly  and  orderly  drawn 
|  up  by  some  knowing  Friends  in  such  concerns. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  when  accounts 
!  of  sufferings  are  sent  up  to  London  by  Friends, 
i  they  also  send  up  accounts  that  they  have  laid 
j  the  case  before  the  justices  and  magistrates  for 
!  redress,  who  have  not  relieved  them:  and  that 
!  the  Friends  coming  up  from  the  several  counties 
j  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  bring  up  the  account  of 
I  their  sufferings  from  their  respective  Quarterly 
I  Meetings,  not  in  loose  papers,  but  fairly  entered 
in  a  book,  under  distinct  heads  and  causes, 
|  And  further,  that  in  their  own  Quarterly  Meet- 
j  ing  books  they  enter  and  send  up  here  also 
|  true  accounts  of  the  release  or  relief  of  Friends 
by  name,  by  justices,  magistrates  or  others;  and 
by  what  means  and  by  whom,  and  the  time 
when  also  released  or  relieved. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  and  advised  by  this 
Meeting,  that  all  judgments  of  God  upon  perse- 
cutors, informers  and  others,  (not  only  what  has 
of  late  years  befallen  them,  but  from  the  first 

f  4  Hen.  VII.  Cap.  12. 
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breaking  forth  of  truth,)  be  drawn  up  in 
writings  and  entered  in  every  Monthly  Meet- 
ing book  where  it  came  to  pass,  exactly  in  all 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  attested 
under  the  hands  of  witnesses;  that  thence  it 
be  sent  and  entered  in  their  Quarterly  Meeting 
books,  and  thence  transmitted  yearly  to  this 
General  Meeting,  in  order  to  be  here  recorded 
and  published  in  print,  or  laid  before  authority, 
as  a  service  may  be' seen  to  be  therein. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  general  suffering  of 
Friends  for  recusancy,  by  prosecution  for  twenty 
pounds  a  month,  on  the  statute  23  Eliz.,  and 
seizure  of  two  thirds  of  estates,  it  is  again  the 
advice  of  this  Meeting  unto  all  Friends  in  the 
respective  Counties  of  England  and  Wales : 

First, — That  some  Friends  attend  every  as- 
size and  sessions,  and  enquire  whether  any 
Friends  are  presented  by  the  constables,  church 
wardens,  &c. 

Secondly, — If  any,  or  who,  are  indicted 
thereon  ?  That  if  they  have  any  acquaintance 
or  interest  with  the  grand  jury  or  justices,  they 
improve  the  same,  to  prevent  the  grand  jury's 
presentment. 

Thirdly, — That  they  have  the  printed  sheet  of 
the  case  of  recusancy  sent  down,  that  was  present, 
ed  to  the  Parliament,  and  all  Monthly  Meetings 
furnished  therewith  ;  and  to  deliver  them  to  the 
grand  jury  and  moderate  justices,  at  or  before 
the  assizes  and  sessions,  to  inform  their  judg- 
ments in  that  case;  that  these  laws  by  which 
w-?  are  prosecuted,  were  intentionally  made 
against  papists,  and  not  against  protsetants. 

Fourthly j — That  if  any  writs  of  seizures  be 
issued  out  against  them,  Friends  attend  the 
same.  If  they  have  any  mortgage  or  incum- 
brance on  their  estates,  that  they  plead  the  same 
to  the  jury  of  inquiry,  to  prevent  such  seizure. 

Fifthly, — But  where  such  seizure  cannot  be 
prevented,  then  Friends,  to  use  their  interest 
with  the  jury  not  to  overrate  their  lands. 

Sixthly, — That  persons,  under  such  prosecu- 
tion, endeavor,  before  conviction  and  distresses 
taken  to  clear  their  accounts,  and  secure,  or 
satisfy  for,  their  debts,  which  they  owe  to  all 
persons,  and  suffer  for  their  testimony  with  no 
other  estate  but  their  own. 

Upon  discourse  of  the  case  of  Friends'  suf- 
ferings on  prosecution  in  the  exchequer  for 
tithes,  and  consideration  as  to  appearance  and 
not  appearance,  and  answering  and  not  answer- 
ing, to  process  and  bills  exhibited  against  them, 
Friends  are  left  to  their  liberty  and  freedom  in 
the  truth,  in  their  respective  cases.  And  also, 
that,  as  Friends  have  freedom,  and  will  tender 
or  give  in  their  answers  in  person,  without  oath, 
to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  Friends  have 
unity  therewith,  believing  it  may  be  good  ser- 
vice and  a  testimony  for  the  truth  against  swear- 
ing, and  against  the  severity  of  the  court's 
prosecution  of  Friends  to  contempts,  rebellion 


and  sequestration,  upon  their  answers,  without  4  ji 

oath  t| 

At  the  said  Meeting,  the  7th  of  the  Fourth  m 

month,  1G82  :  ai 

Upon  consideration  of  Friends'  books,  and 

the  disposing  thereof  for  the  general  service  of  |r 

truth,  it  is  agreed  and  desired,  that  every  Quar-  jt 

terly  Meeting  in  each  county  take  care  weightily  |i 

to  consider  and  advise  amongst  themselves  such  jo 

way,  method,  place  and  places,  as  fit  to  see,  pub-  j  i; 

lish  and  dispose  of  books  given  for  the  service  j  p 

of  truth,  and  the  numbers  they  would  receive,  I 

and  give    advice  thereof  to    their  respective  i  « 

correspondents  here,  for  the  Meeting  for  Suffer-  y 

ings  in  London,  to  whose  care  and  ordering  "  \\ 

these  concerns  are  referred.  ; 

At  the  said  Meeting,  the  8th  of  the  Fourth  t 
month,  1682  : 

Upon  consideration  of  sufferings  in  general,  it  [ 

is  the  advice  of  this  meeting,  that,  in  cases  of  []  j 
difficulty,  and  where  Friends  who  are  sufferers 

stand  in  need  of  advice  in  any  particular  case,  .  p 

they  send  up  their  respective  cases  to  the  Meet-  1  f 

ing  for  Sufferings  in  London.    And  it  is  also  left  j 

to  the  freedom  of  friends  of  the  Quarterly  .  p 

Meeting,  for  their  better  and  more  easy  under-  J  pi 

standing  when  they  are  prosecuted,  and  suffer  J 

in  person  and  estate,  contrary  to  law,  to  buy  or  i 

provide  the  "  Statute  Book  at  large  ;"  to  which  i  k 

on  all  occasions  they  may  have  recourse,  and  ^ 
thereby  may,  in  many  cases,  be  made  capable  to 

know  when  and  how  they  are  injured,  and  to  p 

whom  to  apply  for  redress.    It  being  queried,  jt 

"  "Whether  any  persou  can  be  prosecuted  in  the  j| 

ecclesiastical  court,  and  there  censured,  and  in-  w 
dieted  and  prosecuted  at  common  law,  or  the 

temporal  court,  for  one  and  the  same  offence?"  L 

Upon  consideration  thereof,  it  is  apprehended  .  I \ 

by  several,  that  in  case  it  be  such  offence  against  |f( 

any  statute,  where  the  statute  ascertaining  the  j 

punishment  makes  provision  that  the  offence,  0] 

punished  by  virtue  of  that  statute,  shall  not  be  p 

otherwise  punished,  (as  in  the  statute  of  1  Eliz.,  s 

chap.  2,  §  24;  and  that  against  conventicles,  22  |G 

Car.,  II.,  chap.  I.  §  14,)  in  such  cases  of  offence  1  \ 

they  cannot,  for  one  and  the  same  offence,  be  j 

censured  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  prose-  j 

cuted  in  the  temporal  court.    But,  in  case  they  I  ( 

be,  the  remedy  may  be  thus,  viz.:  "If  prose-  ll ; 

cuted  first  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  aud  after  in  I 

the  temporal  court,  he  may  plead  the  former  ( 

prosecution  to  the  latter.    If  prosecuted  first  in  I  j 

the  temporal  court  and  after  in  the  ecclesias-  f , 

tical,  he  may  plead  the  former  procedure  to  m  ; 

the  latter.    If  the  ecclesiastical  court  accept  L 

not  of  such  plea  in  bar,  and  stay  not  procedure  i  |j 
thereon,  the  person  may,  in  any  of  the  courts  at 

Westminster,  suggest  the  whole  matter,  and  { 

have  a  prohibition  thereon  to  stay  the  procedure  ^ 

iu  the  ecclesiastical  court,"  as  in  the  judgment  , 

of  some  knowing  in  those  matters.  t 

A  case  being  here  proposed  about  public  meet-  i 
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ing- houses,  and  what  the  sense  of  Friends  is 
shall  be  done  by  those  in  whose  name  or 
names  such  house  is  purchased ;  it  is  agreed, 
and  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  such  as 
have  given  up  their  names  and  undertaken  the 
trust  of  any  public  meeting-place,  do  own  and 
stand  by  the  same  in  time  of  trial  and  persecu- 
tion ;  lest  they  give  opportunity  and  occasion 
for  our  adversaries  to  seize  our  meeting  houses, 
as  some  have  been  done  to,  for  want  of  one  to 
own  the  houses.  And  further,  if  any  person 
having  such  trust  at  this  day,  have  not  strength 
to  stand  by  their  trust,  and  therefore  are  willing 
and  desirous  to  give  it  up,  that  they  surrender 
the  same;  and  that  such  as  will  take  up  these 
trusts  be  good  and  upright  Friends,  who  take 
them  up  in  faith,  and  will  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  owners  of  such  houses  in  time  of 

:  trial  or  necessity,  or  prosecution   by  the  act 

:  against  conventicles,  or  otherwise. 

A  proposition  being  made  to  this  meeting  on 

|  prosecution  for  twenty  pounds  a  month,  by  in- 

I  formers  on  qui  tarn  writs  at  common  law,  it 
was  queried,  "  Whether  it  was  advisable  to  ap- 

I  pear,  or  not  appear  to  such  suit,  but  to  go  to 

I  prison  upon  the  first  writ,  for  not  appearing." 

|  Upon  consideration  of  some  knowing  in  this  case : 

1.  That  any  Friend,  appearing  when  first  ar- 
i  rested,  may,  at  small  cost  of  the  informer,  be 

prosecuted  to  a  judgment  and  execution. 

2.  That  not  appearing,  the  prosecutor  cannot 
I  proceed  upon  his  suit  to  any  declaration,  nor  to 
;  judgment  or  execution,  until  the  person  arrested, 
I  at  the  informer's  cost,  be  brought  to  the  bar  of 
I  one  of  the  courts  of  Westminster. 

3.  This  cost  being  five  or  ten  pounds,  or 
I  sometimes  more,  to  bring  the  persou  from  the 
I  country  goal  to  Westminster  Hall,  which  an  in- 
i  former  seldom  can  or  will  lay  out. 

4.  Such  appearance  being,  in  general,  not 
i  only  to  ease  the  prosecutor  in  his  charge  in 
j  prosecution,  but  also  forwarding  him  in  his 
i  suit;  it  is  plain  (in  the  sense  of  divers)  that 
p  not  appearing  is  the  greatest  disappointment  to 
I  the  informer. 

Howbeit,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that 
i  Friends  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  power  of 
I  God  in  themselves,  and  as  they  have  freedom 
I  therein. 

It  is  desired  and  advised  by  this  meeting, 
that  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  Quarterly 
|  Meetings  to  send  up  one  or  two  faithful  Friends, 
l  who  are  knowing  in  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
i  and  the  state  of  Friends  there,  to  attend  the 
I  next  General  Yearly  Meeting,  if  the  Lord  give 
I  liberty,  and  make  way  for  the  same. 

At  the  said  Meeting,  the  9th  of  the  Fourth 
|  month,  1682.  These  questions  following  were 
l  proposed  to  the  Friends,  who  appeared  for  the 
I  respective  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  give  answers 
I   to: — 

First, — What  Friends  in  the  ministry,  in  their 


respective  counties,  departed  this  life  since  the 
last  Yearly  Meeting  ? 

Secondly, — What  Friends  imprisoned  for  their 
testimony,  have  died  in  prison,  since  the  last 
Yearly  Meeting  ? 

Thirdly, — How  the  truth  has  prospered 
amongst  them  since  the  last  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  how  Friends  are  in  peace  and  unity  ? 

To  which  the  Friends  of  the  counties  gave 
their  respective  answers  to  the  Meeting's  satis- 
faction and  comfort,  in  relation  to  the  truth's 
prosperity,  and  peace  and  unity  among  Friends. 

Finally,  dear  Friends,  we  have  great  cause  to 
magnify  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  for  this 
blessed  opportunity,  and  affording  us  his  wonted 
presence,  and  peculiar  providence  in  our  preser- 
vation, beyond  the  expectations  of  many  :  being 
greatly  comforted  and  refreshed  in  the  many  good 
accounts  and  lively  testimonies  given  by  the 
Friends,  out  of  their  respective  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  also  out  of  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Holland  and  Germany,  of  the  general  prosperity 
and  spreading  of  truth,  and  of  the  love,  peace 
and  unity  among  Friends;  as  also  of  anew  meet- 
ing, even  among  the  captives  in  Algeria,  where 
one  Friend  has  a  public  testimony  among  them : 
and  intimation  given  by  letters  out  of  America, 
that  things  are  generally  well  with  Friends 
in  those  parts.  All  which,  being  considered, 
we  have  great  cause  to  prize  the  Lord's  power 
and  goodness,  and  to  pray  for  the  continuance 
of  his  love  and  increase  of  his  wisdom,  govern- 
ment and  peace  among  you,  of  which  there  shall 
be  no  end. 

Signed  on  the  behalf  of  the  said  meeting,  by 

Richard  Richardson, 
By  whom  also  printed,  (with  advice  of  some 
Friends,)  for  expedition  hence  to  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  thence,  also,  only  to  the  Monthly 
Meetings ;  by  them  only  to  be  communicated, 
as  they  shall  see  a  service. 


The  Irish  peasant,  reverentially  and  trustfully,  de- 
sires you  to  "  wa'.ch  well  by  daylight,  but  keep  no 
watch  in  darkness;  for  then  God  watches  over  you." 
This  beautiful  saying,  like  many  others  of  the  same 
people,  exhibits  what  I  will  venture  to  call — 
<;  FANCY  FLOWERING  ON  THE  STEM  OF  FAITH.'" 

BY  SAMUEL  LOVER. 

Oh  I  watch  you  well  by  daylight, 

In  daylight  may  you  fear, 
But  keep  no  watch  in  darkness — 

The  angels  then  are  near. 
For  Heaven  the  sense  bestoweth, 

Our  waking  life  to  keep: 
But  tender  mercy  showeth, 
To  guard  us  in  our  sleep. 
Oh  !  watch  you  well  in  pleasure, 

For  pleasure  oft  betrays; 
But  keep  no  watch  in  sorrow, 

When  joy  withdraws  its  raj  s. 
For  in  the  hour  of  sorrow, 

As  in  the  darkness  drear, 
To  Heaven  entrust  the  morrow, 
For  the  angels  then  are  near. 
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THE  GIFT  OF  A  BIBLE. 

BY  AMANDA  K.  CLARK,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

How  shall  I  prove  my  gratitude,  for  this  thy  gift  to 

me  ? 

The  simple  words,  "  I  thank  thee,"  too  common-place 
would  be  ; 

Though  wild  and  rude  its  numbers,  I  pray  thee  to 
receive 

In  token  of  acknowledgement,  the  simple  lay  I  weave. 

Hadst  thou  from  all  that's  beautiful,  for  me  an  offering 
sought, 

In  value  still  'twould  not  compare  with  this  which 

thou  ha3t  brought ; 
For  far  more  dear  to  me  the  truths  these  pages  can 

unfold, 

Than  treasures  of  uncounted  wealth,  than  heaps  of 
glittering  gold. 

For  these,  though  with  their  outward  show,  they  cap- 
tivate the  sight, 

Can  never  to  the  tnirsty  soul  administer  delight ; 

How  dim  they  grow  before  the  sight  of  one,  whose  rap- 
tured eye 

Is  fixed  upon  that  "  pearl  of  price,"  which  riches  can- 
not buy  ! 

That  precious  "  pearl"  of  fadeless  light,  oh  would  that 

it  were  mine — 
Would  that  an  echo  I  might  find,  within  this  gift  of 

thine, 

To  that  swift  witness  in  my  soul,  that  points  the  "  liv- 
ing way," 

And  sweetly  whispers  "  peace,"  whene'er  its  dictates 
I  obey. 

For  when  this  inward  monitor  reproaches  me  for  sin, 
Here  I  may  meet  a  quick  response,  to  what  I  feel 
within, 

I  feel  the  record  to  be  true,  because  its  page  hath  shown 
Corroborative  evidence  of  truths  which  I  have  known. 

And  as  I  singly  look  to  this  undeviating  light, 

How  are  this  volume's  mysteries,  unfolded  to  my  sight, 

That  page  which  once  wis  sealed  to  me,  with  deep 

instruction  teems, 
And  what  was  dark  to  me  before,  with  radiant  beauty 

beams. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  I  slowly  learn  its  treasures  to  unlock, 
How  sweet  the  knowledge  it  imparts,  bow  infinite  the 
stock  ! 

0  oft  my  heart  is  raised  to  Him  in  humble  gratitude 
Who  gave  to  cheer  the  drooping  soul  this  spiritual 
food. 

For  now  the  Christian,  though  assailed  by  every  try- 
ing doubt, 

Lured  by  temptations  from  within  and  trials  from 
without, 

Learns  that  the  holy  men  of  old  the  same  warfare 
have  known, 

•'Fought  the  good  fight"  and  "  kept  the  faith"  ere 
they  received  "  the  crown." 

Then  whatsoever  griefs  and  cares  upon  him  may  be 
laid, 

.Still  on  the  same  Almighty  Power  his  confidence  is 
stayed, 

B(  lieving  them,  howe'er  severe,  sent  from  the  hand  of 
God, 

He  meekly  bows  beneath  the  yoke,  and  learns  to 
"  kiss  the  rod." 

He  learns  that  He  who  sometimes  veils  His  face  from 
him  awhile, 

And  causes  darkness  to  succeed  the  sunshine  of  His 
smile, 


Means  but  to  try,  and  prove  his  faith,  as  in  those  an- 
cient days 

When  rapt  Isaiah  poured  his  song,  and  Job  his  plain- 
tive lays. 

He  learns  to  know  that  "  former  days"  no  better 

"  were  than  these," 
But  in  the  early  Christian's  path  his  own  reflected 

sees, 

And  cheered  to  find,  that  all,  like  him,  with  doubts 

and  fears  have  striven, 
He  learns  to  tread  the  "  narrow  path"  that  leadeth 

unto  Heaven. 

May  it  be  mine  that  path  to  tread,  whatever  doubts 
assail, 

And  leaning  on  that  Arm  of  Power,  whose  succor  will 
not  fail, 

Be  numbered  with  the  faithful  ones,  who  onward  still 
have  pressed, 

With  eye  kept  single  to  the  home  of  Everlasting 
Re  t. 

Then  if  on  earth  no  more  I  see  the  fiiends  I  here 
have  met, 

Their  kindness  in  a  distant  home  I  never  shall  for- 
get, 

But  with  this  Bible  in  my  hand,  the  prayer  shall  oft 
arise, 

"  0  Father,  let  us  meet  beside  the  streams  of  Para- 
dise!" 

Philadelphia,  5th  mo.,  1844. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  weather,  &c,  for  Fourth  month. 

1857.  1858. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24  hours,  3  d"ys  15  a'ya 
do.  all  or  nearly  all  day,    ....     8   "     3  " 

Snow,  5    "     1  » 

Cloudy  without  storms,  3    "     5  " 

Ordinary  clear,  11   "     6  " 

Rain  during  the  month,  ....     6.87  in.  4.64  " 
Deaths  during  the  four  current  weeks,  864  773 

TEMPERATURES,  AC. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  the  pre- 
sent year,  has  been  51.80  deg. — that  of  last  ye&r 
45.29  deg.,  while  the  average  of  the  means  for 
the  past  sixty -nine  years  has  been  51.07  deg. 

The  highest  during  that  entire  period  occurred 
in  1826,  1828,  1885,  1844,  5G  deg.,  and  the 
lowest  in  1794  and  1798,  44  deg. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that  with  seven 
more  days  on  which  rain  fell  during  the  month 
under  review  this  year,  than  lasty  we  had  two 
inches  less  of  rain  ',  also,  that  while  many  were 
complaining  of  its  being  such  a  "cold"  Fourth 
month;  it  averaged  6£  degrees  warmer  than  last 
year,  and  reached  just  about  the  average  for  the 
past  sixty-nine  years. 

Although  the  30th  was  &  very  warm  day,  the 
mercury  rising  to  81  degrees,  a  very  slight  ex- 
amination shows  it  to  have  been  far  from  unpre- 
cedented, as  the  27th  of  1854,  chronicled  84  de- 
grees ;  and  the  19th  and  25th  of  1855,  the  still 
higher  figures  of  86  degrees  !  J.  M.  E. 

Phila.,  5th  mo.  3d,  1858. 
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A  SOLEMN  REVIEW  OF  THE  CUSTOM  OF  WAR. 
(Continued  from  page  101.) 

That  we  may  obtain  a  still  clearer  view  of  the 
delusions  of  war,  let  us  look  back  to  the  origiu 
of  society.  Suppose  a  family,  like  that  of  Noah, 
to  commence  the  settlement  of  a  country.  They 
multiply  into  a  number  of  distinct  families.  Then 
in  the  course  of  years  they  become  so  numerous 
as  to  form  distinct  governments.  In  any  stage 
of  their  progress,  unfortunate  disputes  might 
arise  by  the  imprudence,  the  avarice,  or  the  am- 
bition of  individuals. 

Now  at  what  period  would  it  be  proper  to  in- 
troduce the  custom  of  deciding  controversies  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  an  appeal  to  arms  ? 
Might  this  be  done  when  the  families  had  in- 
creased to  ten  ?  Who  would  not  be  shocked  at 
the  madness  of  introducing  such  a  custom  under 
such  circumstances  ?  Might  it  then  with  more 
propriety  be  done  when  the  families  had  multi- 
plied to  fifty,  or  to  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or 
ten  thousand  ?  The  greater  the  number,  the 
greater  the  danger,  the  greater  the  carnage  and 
calamity.  Besides,  what  reason  can  be  given, 
why  this  mode  of  deciding  controversies  would 
not  be  as  proper  when  there  were  but  ten  fami- 
lies, as  when  there  were  ten  thousand.  And  why 
might  not  two  individuals  thus  decide  disputes, 
as  well  as  two  nations  ? 

Perhaps  all  will  admit  that  the  custom  could 
not  be  honorably  introduced,  until  they  sepa- 
rated, and  formed  two  or  more  distinct  govern- 
ments. But  would  this  change  of  circumstances 
dissolve  their  ties  as  brethren,  and  the  obliga- 
tions as  accountable  beings  ?  Would  the  organi- 
zation of  distinct  governments  confer  a  right  on 
rulers  to  appeal  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of 
controversies  ?  Is  it  not  manifest,  that  no  period 
can  be  assigned,  at  which  the  introduction  of 
such  a  custom  would  not  be  absolute  murder  ? 
And  shall  a  custom  which  must  have  been  mur- 
derous at  its  commencement,  be  now  upheld  as 
necessary  and  honorable? 

But,  says  the  objector,  in  determining  the 
question,  whether  war  is  not  the  effect  of  delu- 
sion, we  must  consider  what  mankind  are,  and 
not  what  they  would  have  been,  had  wars  never 
beeu  introduced. 

To  this  we  reply  :  We  should  consider  both  ; 
and  by  what  owjlit  to  have  been  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, we  may  discover  the  present  delusion,  and 
the  need  of  light  and  reformation.  If  it  would 
have  been  to  the  honor  of  the  human  race,  had 
the  custom  of  war  never  commenced,  it  must  be 
desirable  to  dispel  the  present  darkness,  and  ex- 
terminate the  desolating  scourge.  The  same 
objections  might  have  been  made  to  the  proposi- 
tion in  the  British  Parliament  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  :  the  same  may  now  be  made 
against  any  attempt  to  abolish  the  custom  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  among  the  Hindoos;  yea,  the  same 


may  be  urged  against  every  attempt  to  root  out 
pernicious  and  immoral  customs  of  long  standing. 

Let  it  then  be  seriously  considered,  how 
abominably  murderous  the  custom  must  have 
been  in  its  origin  :  how  precarious  the  mode  of 
obtaining  redress  ;  how  often  the  aggressor  is 
successful  ;  how  small  a  part  even  of  the  success- 
ful nation  is  ever  benefitted  by  the  war ;  how  a 
nation  is  almost  uniformly  impoverished  by  the 
contest;  how  many  individuals  are  absolutely 
ruined  as  to  property,  or  morals,  or  both  ;  and 
what  a  multitude  of  fellow  creatures  are  hurried 
into  eternity  in  an  untimely  mannerj  and  an  un- 
prepared state.  And  who  can  hesitate  a  moment 
to  denounce  war  as  the  effect  of  popular  delu- 
sion ? 

Let  every  Christian  seriously  consider  the  ma- 
lignant nature  of  that  spirit,  which  war  makers 
evidently  wish  to  excite,  and  compare  it  with 
the  temper  of  Jesus,  and  where  is  the  Christian 
who  would  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  dying 
in  the  exercise  of  the  common  war  spirit,  and 
also  at  the  thought  of  being  the  instrument  of 
excitiug  such  a  spirit  in  his  fellow  men  ?  Any 
custom  which  cannot  be  supported  but  by  ex- 
citing in  men  the  very  temper  of  the  devil,  ought 
surely  be  banished  from  the  Christian  world. 

The  impression,  that  aggressive  war  is  mur- 
derous, is  general  among  Christians,  if  not  uni- 
versal. The  justness  of  this  impression  seems 
to  be  admitted  by  almost  every  government  in 
going  to  war.  For  this  reason  each  of  two  gov- 
ernments endeavors  to  fix  on  the  other  the  charge 
of  aggression,  and  to  assume  to  itself  the  ground 
of  defending  some  right,  or  avenging  some  wrong. 
Thus  each  excuses  itself,  and  charges  the  other 
with  all  the  blood  and  misery  which  results  from 
the  contest. 

These  facts,  however,  are  so  far  from  affording 
a  plea  in  favor  of  the  custom  of  war,  that  they 
afford  a  weighty  reason  for  its  abolition.  If,  in 
the  view  of  conscience,  the  aggressor  is  a  mur- 
derer, and  answerable  for  the  blood  shed  in  war; 
if  one  or  the  other  must  be  viewed  by  God  as 
the  aggressor  ;  and  if  such  is  the  delusion  attend- 
ing war,  that  each  party  is  liable  to  consider  the 
other  as  the  aggressor;  surely  there  must  be 
serious  danger  of  a  nation's  being  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  murder,  while  they  imagine  they  have  a 
cause  which  may  be  justified. 

So  prone  are  men  to  be  blinded  by  their  pas- 
sions, their  prejudices  and  their  interests,  that  in 
most  private  quarrels  each  of  two  individuals 
persuades  himself  that  he  is  in  the  right  and  his 
neighbor  in  the  wrong.  Hence  the  propriety  of 
arbitrations,  references,  and  appeals  to  courts  of 
justice,  that  persons  more  disinterested  may 
judge,  and  prevent  that  injustice  and  desolation 
which  would  result  from  deciding  private  dis- 
putes by  single  combat  or  acts  of  violence. 

But  rulers  of  nations  are  as  liable  to  be  misled 
by  their  passions  and  interests  as  other  men ;  and 
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•when  misled,  they  are  very  sure  to  mislead  those 
of  their  subjects  who  have  confidence  in  their 
wisdom  and  integrity.  Hence  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  custom  of  war  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  some  other  mode  adopted  to  settle 
disputes  between  nations.  In  private  disputes 
there  may  be  cause  of  complaint  on  each  side, 
while  neither  has  reason  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
other;  much  less  to  shed  the  blood  of  innocent 
family  connexions,  neighbors  and  friends.  So  of 
two  nations,  each  may  have  cause  of  complaint, 
while  neither  can  be  justified  iu  making  war  : 
and  much  less  in  shedding  the  blood  of  innocent 
people,  who  have  had  no  hand  in  giving  the 
offence. 

It  is  an  awful  feature  in  the  character  of  war, 
and  a  strong  reason  why  it  should  not  be  counte- 
nanced, that  it  involves  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty  in  the  calamities  it  inflicts;  and.often  falls 
with  the  greatest  vengeance  on  those  who  have 
had  no  concern  in  the  management  of  national 
affairs.  It  surely  is  not  a  crime  to  be  born  in  a 
country,  which  is  afterwards  invaded;  yet  in  how 
many  instances  do  war  makers  punish  or  destroy, 
for  no  other  crime,  than  being  a  native  or  resi- 
dent of  an  invaded  territory.  A  mode  of  revenge 
or  redress,  which  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  ought  to  be  dis- 
countenanced by  every  friend  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity. 

Besides,  as  the  rulers  of  a  nation  are  as  liable 
as  other  people,  to  be  governed  by  passion  and 
prejudice,  there  is  as  little  prospect  of  justice  in 
permitting  war  for  the  decision  of  national  dis- 
putes, as  there  would  be  in  permitting  an  in- 
censed individual  to  be,  in  his  own  cause,  com- 
plaiuant,  witness,  judge,  jury  and  executioner. 
In  what  point  of  view,  then,  is  war  not  to  be 
regarded  with  horror  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  satisfaction  of  our  senses  is  low,  short, 
and  transient;  but  the  mind  gives  a  more  raised 
and  extended  pleasure,  and  is  capable  ot  a  hap- 
piness founded  upon  reason;  not  bounded  and 
limited  by  the  circumstances  that  bodies  are  con- 
fined to. 

Here  it  is  we  ought  to  search  cut  our  pleasure, 
where  the  field  is  large  and  full  of  variety,  and  I 
of  an  enduring  nature;  sickness,  poverty,  or  dis-  j 
grace,  being  not  able  to  shake  it,  because  it  is 
not  under  the  moving  influences  of  worldly  con-  j 
tingencies. — Perm* 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet 
Mixed  brands  are  selling  at  $4  50  per  barrel.  Sales  j 
to  retailers  and  bakers  at  from  $4  50  to  $4  75  for  j 
good  standard  braDds.  Extra  and  fancy  brands  at  I 
from  $5  25  to  6  50.  Rye  Fiour  is  held  at  $3  25,  and  j 
Corn  Meal  $3  25  per  barrel. 

Grain. — Sales  of  good  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  00  a 
1  12  per  bushel,  and  fair  white  at  from  $1  15  to  1  25. 
Rye  is  wanted  at  70  cents.    Corn  is  steady.    Sales  of  j 


good  yellow,  afloat,  at  70  cents;  and  at  69  cents  in 
store.  Oats  are  steady  at  40  cents  for  prime  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  38  a  39  cents  for  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Cloverseed  meets  a  very  limited  inquiry  at  $4  25 
a  4  50  per  G4  lbs.  Timothy  at  $2  12  a  2  37£  per  bu-. 
Flaxseed  is  scarce  at  Si  50  per  bushel. 

JOURNAL  OF  THOMAS  STORY. — 1  he  sub- 
i)  scriber  having  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  re<- 
publication  of  the  ab  ,ve  valuable  work,  atd  having 
met  with  an  original  folio  copy,  proposes  to  reprint 
the  entire  work  in  four  large  dutdecimo  volumes,  aT 
the  low  price  of  Three  Dollars  for  the  whole  work. 

Those  wishing  to  secure  copies,  will  please  forward 
their  names  at  once  to  Henry  Longstueth. 

No.  915  Market  St.,  Philada. 

H.  Longstretb  invites  attention  to  his  large  collec- 
tion of  Friends'"  Books,  to  which  he  is  constantly 
making  additions. 

He  has  just  published  new  editions  of  Guide  to 
True  Peace;  Plain  Path  to  Christian  Perfection,  and 
Life  of  John  Roberts.  Price  25  cents  each.  They 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  ot  the  money. 

3rd  mo.  3rd,  1858. 

KENNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY — The  under- 
signed having  purchased  from  Enoch  P.  Wicker- 
sham  his  entire  interest  in  the  "  Eaton  Academy,"  in 
the  Borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
formerly  owned  and  conducted  by  Samuel  Marvin,  as 
the  "  Kennett  Female  Seminary,"  will  open  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  above  Institution  for  the  reception 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  on  Second  day  the  Third  of 
Fifth  month  next. 

For  particulars,  see  circulars,  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  address  of  every  one  requesting  them 
sent.  WILLIAM  CHANDLER. 

Kennett  Square,  4th  mo.  9,  1858. 

pREEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  Girls. 
VJT  will  open  tne  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month, 
(May,)  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  All  the  branches 
comprising  a  thorough  English  education  are  taught, 
drawing  included.  Terms  $55;  for  those  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  years  of  age,  $50.  ]\f0  extras,  except  the 
French  Lan^ua^e,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle- 
works, each  £5  per  term.  This  school  is  handsomely 
siuated  near  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  nine 
miles  from  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-west 
from  Wilmington.  Daily  stages  passing  too  and  from 
each  place,  by  which  scholars  are  conveyed  to  the 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  C  HALF  ANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Unionvile  P.  t?.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


f  CHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 

yj  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  The  summer  session 

of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  ot  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.   For  further  information,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.j  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.,  3 — 3m. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
3d  of  5th  mo. — Terms,  S60  for  five  months.  For  re- 
ferences, and  further  particulars  enquire  for  circulars 
of  BENJAMIN  S WAYNE,  Principal, 

4th  mo. — 3.   London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Merrihew  A  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Banti 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  114.) 

9th  mo.  17th,  1780.    Attended  White-clay 
Creek  meeting,  and  had  an  op?n  time  there. 
My  mind  has  been  for  some  days  past  in  a  lively, 
active  state  of  feeling;  something  fresh  and 
ftgreen  frequently  springing  up.    As  I  have  been 
■engaged  about  my  outward  concerns,  some  por- 
Btion  or  other  of  scripture,  having  a  strengthen- 
ing tendency,  has  often  occurred  to  my  mind. 
■The  following  often  revives,    God  is  my  salva- 
Btion  :  I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid.    The  Lord 
■Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  my  song  ;  he  also 
Bias  become  my  salvation."    0  Lord,  for%ll  thy 
■many  mercies,  both  former  and  latter,  my  soul 
wows  before  thee,  and  acknowledges  that  thou 
Rirt  good, — worthy  forever  to  be  had  in  high  re- 
Biown,  and  to  be  feared,  worshipped  and  obeyed 
I  n  all  things.    By  thy  outstretched  arm,  I  have 
■)een  brought  out  of  the  house  of  bondage ;  yea, 
my  thy  mighty  power,  thou  hast  broken  the  bands 
Ipf  iniquity.    Oh  !  that  I  may  never  forget  thy 
■merciful  kindness  to  me,  thy  righteous  acts,  and 
I  thy  wonders  in  the  deeps.    When  thou  clothedst 
llhyself  as  with  a  cloud,  and  thick  darkness  was 
Iks  thy  hiding  place,  yet,  0  Lord,  thou  remem- 
Iberedst  mercy,  and  spake  comfortably  to  me  out 
Ibf  thy  holy  hill  of  Sion.    A  sense  of  thy  good- 
Ihess,  thy  majesty,  and  thine  excellency,  bows 
Ipy  soul  as  in  the  dust.    0  Lord,  I  have  waited 
|[or  thy  salvation  ;  save  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ; 
Ifcover  mine  head  in  the  day  of  scorching  heat ; 
Wet  the  canopy  of  thy  love  be  over  me,  and  hide 
Ine  as  in  the  hollow  of  thine  hand.    And  now, 
It)  Lord,  let  me  intercede  for  my  dear  wife  and 
■Under  children,  that  they  may  live  in  thy  holy 
»ar,  and  receive  ihe  knowledge  of  thy  Truth  in 
•peir  inward  parts  ;  enrich  their  hearts  with  thy 


grace,  that  they  may  grow  up  in  good  liking  be- 
fore thee,  and  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon 
them. 

22d.  Set  out  with  several  other  Friends  to 
go  by  water  to  Philadelphia,  to  attend  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  wind  being  ahead  we  did  not  get 
to  the  city  till  miduight ;  next  day,  attended 
select  meeting  which  was  a  solid  time.  On  First 
day,  at  Pine  street  meeting,  our  friend  James 
Thornton  was  much  favored  in  testimony,  and 
Job  Scott,  a  Friend  from  New  England,  closed 
in  supplication.  In  the  afternoon  at  the  Bank 
meeting,  a  Friend  appeared  in  a  long  discourse 
that  wanted  life,  and  brought  exercise  over  many 
minds.  I  attended  Market  street  meeting  in  the 
evening,  in  which  our  friend  John  Storer,  from 
England,  was  Divinely  favored  on  the  subject  of 
silent  worship. 

As  I  had  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the  day 
to  observe  some  mistakes  in  others,  I  earnestly 
craved  of  the  high  and  holy  One,  to  be  preserved 
in  my  proper  place  in  those  great  meetings.  I 
have  often  mourned  to  see  and  hear  some  Friends 
so  frequent  in  speaking  at  those  solemn  seasons, 
and  I  have  often  been  distressed,  and  sometimes 
ashamed  on  their  account.  Silence  and  solem- 
nity are  better  than  words  without  life  and 
power.  Oh  !  that  I  may  keep  a  watchful  care 
over  myself. 

10th  mo.  3rd.  Have  labored  under  discour- 
agements, both  inwardly  and  outwardly  :  but  my 
trust  was  reposed  in  my  God,  and  to  him  I 
looked  for  help  and  deliverance.  This  afternoon, 
feeling  a  little  relief,  I  enjoyed  some  rays  of  Di- 
vine light  for  a  short  season,  and  was  enabled  to 
pray  for  preservation,  and  that  I  might  be  pre- 
served from  murmuring  at  the  dispensations  of 
Providence.  I  fully  believe,  as  said  of  old,  that 
u  all  his  ways  are  judgment :  a  God  of  truth,  and 
without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he."  Oh  ! 
what  a  blessed  state  it  is,  to  be  ready  to  meet 
with  calmness  (if  not  with  cheerfulness)  the 
various  trials  we  have  to  pass  through  in  this 
probationary  state.  The  deepest  sufferings,  pa- 
tiently and  rightly  endured,  1  believe,  brings  us 
nearer  and  nearer  to  our  greatest  Good.  Why 
then,  are  we  so  unwise  as  to  complain,  and  grow 
weary  of  suffering  ?  Yet  the  flesh  is  weak,  and 
unwilling  to  suffer.  Oh  !  that  I  were  brought 
more  into  the  state  of  a  little  child,  and  to  have 
no  will  of  my  own  distinct  from,  or  opposed  to, 
the  will  Divine.    But  I  look  to  him  who  knows 
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the  hearts  of  all  men,  with  earnest  desires  that 
he  would  uphold  nie  by  the  right  hand  of  his 
power,  in  all  the  trials  and  besetments  which 
may  befall  me.  I  am  well  assured  that  nothing 
can  happen  to  me  without  his  notice  or  permis- 
sion, and  Burely  he  will  not  suffer  more  or  greater 
trials  to  come  upon  me  than  he  will  give  me 
strength  and  patience  to  endure,  as  I  put  my 
trust  in  him. 

5th.  Our  meeting  rather  dull  and  silent  :  a 
lively  exercise  too  much  wanting.  To  perform 
Divine  worship  acceptably  is  a  solemn  duty  j 
and,  without  a  very  strict  watch  is  maintained, 
the  mind  is  liable  to  be  carried  away  upon  ob- 
jects very  foreign  from  the  business  for  which 
we  profess  to  meet.  Were  we  more  inward  and 
spiritually-minded  in  our  daily  walking,  what  a 
lively  travail  of  soul  would  be  felt  in  our  reli- 
gious assemblies  !  "Were  even  those  who  stand 
as  heads  of  the  tribes  of  our  Israel,  to  sit  under 
a  right  exercise  of  mind  in  our  meetings,  would 
not  the  holy  cementing  virtue  of  Truth  spread 
as  from  vessel  to  vessel  ?  But  for  want  of  this, 
a  mournful  feeling  of  languor  often  prevails. 
The  children  look  up,  and  as  it  were,  cry  fur 
bread,  when  there  is  none  to  brake  and  give 
them.  0  Lord,  look  down  from  thy  holy,  habi- 
tation upon  thy  flock  and  family.  Arouse  the 
careless,  and  bring  down  the  lofty  from  their 
seats.  Preserve  and  nourish  thy  lambs  and  the 
sheep  of  thy  pasture  ,  and  oh  !  keep  my  soul 
from  falling  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  that' 
I  may  walk  uprightly  before  them. 

10th.  It  is  a  favor  to  begin  and  end  each 
day  under  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  great  I 
Am.  To  be  a  true  Christian  requires  great  watch- 
fulness and  humility,  and  is  of  more  importance 
than  many  seem  aware  of.  They  that  are  in 
Christ  (and  this  is  what  makes  a  Christian)  Paul 
said,  are  new  creatures.  Old  things  are  done 
away,  and  all  things  become  new,  and  all  things 
of  God.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  very  few  experi- 
mentally know  this  to  be  the  case  with  them- 
selves. For  my  part,  I  acknowledged  myself  to 
be  behindhand  ;  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  not 
yet  wholly  subdued  ;  anger,  resentment,  selfish- 
ness and  pride,  sometimes  have  too  much  place 
in  my  mind,  and  occasion  a  daily  warfare. 

Meeting  silent  to-day  ;  but  an  humbling  time 
to  my  mind,  in  which  I  was  made  thankful  in 
feeling  Divine  regard  to  be  near.  When  Paul 
was  under  trials,  being  buffeted  by  the  opposing 
spirit  of  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  it  was  said  in 
answer  to  his  prayers,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee."  Surely,  this  grace  is  all-powerful  for 
us  now,  as  it  was  then  for  the  apostle.  Oh  !  for 
a  living,  abiding  faith  in  its  operations,  and  its 
preserving  power.  "  Believest  thou  that  I  am 
able  to  do  this  V*  said  Christ  to  one  that  was 
asking  a  favor  of  him.  His  answer  was,  "  Lord, 
I  believe  ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief."  He  had 
faith,  but  he  felt  his  own  weakness.    When  I 


consider  the  great  works  done  by  faith,  I  earn- 
estly desire  to  be  enriched  with  this  inestimable 
gift.  Man  may  believe  all  the  scripture  records 
by  hearsay,  and  yet  lack  this  living,  operative 
faith  that  works  by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the 
heart.  What  advantage  shall  we  reap  by  con- 
fessing to  all  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
acknowledging  our  belief  that  Christ  suffered 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  unless  we  know  him  really  come 
in  our  hearts,  by  his  spirit  and  power  there,  to 
put  an  end  to  sin  and  finish  transgression  in  us? 
Thus,  as  the  body  of  corruption  is  brought  un- 
der, we  experience  a  new  life  unto  righteousness, 
and  are  created  anew  in  Christ  our  saviour,  to 
love  and  good  works.  This  is  necessary  for  all 
to  know  who  profess  the  name  of  Christ.  To 
say  we  know  him,  and  pretend  to  serve  him, 
when  at  the  same  time  we  have  not  known  a 
change  of  heart  from  under  the  dominion  of  vile 
affections,  is  an  absurdity,  and  will  prove  but  a 
sandy  foundation. 

16th.    I  do  not  know  that  I  could  spend  this 
day  more  carefully  and  circumspectly,  if  I  had 
it  to  go  over  again  ;  except  that  in  one  instance 
I  fear  my  temper  rose  too  high.    I  find  it  need- 
ful daily  to  labor  to  keep  down  every  arpearance 
of  anger,  knowing  that  the  wrath  of  man  cannot 
work  the  righteousness  of  God.    This  evening, 
as  I  sat  alone,  earnest  desires  were  raised  in  my 
soul,  that  I  might  be  doing  my  day's  work  in  j 
the  day  time.    Oh  !  what  an  inexpressible  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  will  it  be  to  meet  with  that 
blessed  welcome  of  "  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant."    My  mind  was  also  humbled  under 
a  renewed  sense  of  the  continued  regard  of  Ilim 
who  lives  forever  and  ever  ; — whose  mercies  are  j 
always  sure,  and  his  compassion  fails  not  towards!  IJ 
his  little,  dependant  children.  0  my  soul,  surely  | 
thou  hast  cause  to  bow  in  deep,  heart-felt  grati- 
tude before  the  great  and  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
who  has  done  great  things  for  thee ;  surely  thou 
hast  cause  to  say,  the  Lord  is  good,  and  worthyi 
to  be  praised  forever  :  for  where  had  I  been,  long, 
ere  now,  had  not  his  merciful  hand  and  armii 
been  stretched  out  for  my  redemption  1  Surely! 
I  can  say  of  a  truth,  "  He  raiseth  up  the  poojKjJ 
out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from 
the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princes." 

18th.    If  \\  illiam  Penn's  caution  in  regard  ly 
to  the  use  of  the  tongue  were  well  observed,  thai 
is,  to  think  twice  beforevwe  speak  once, 
should  not  only  speak  twice  the  better  for  it,  bu 
many  times  should  find  it  better  not  to  speak  a' 
all,  especially  when  excited  by  passion  or  impa  [j 
tience.    When  I  am  with  my  boys  at  work,., 
find  it  requires  great  watchfulness  lest  I  say  o 
do  any  thing  that  may  produce  lightness  am 
vanity  in  them,  or  show  quickness  of  temper  am 
harshness  of  expression  ;  so  as  to  lay  waste  ii 
their  minds  the  precious  testimony  given  me  t 
bear.    Young  people,  and  even  children,  ar 
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quicksighted  and  observing.    Friends  in  the 
ministry,  in  a  particular  manner,  have  need  to 
be  very  circumspect,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
My  concern  is  that  my  carriage  and  deportment 
may  correspond  with  the  station  I  fill  in  society. 
The  apostle  doubtless  saw  the  necessity  of  keep- 
I  ing  the  body  under,  "  lest  (said  he)  after  I  have 
j  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  become  a 
I  cast-away. "    I  wish  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
iwork  of  the  ministry,  may  be  alike  thoughtful 
and  careful.    It  has  often  grieved  me  when  I 
have  observed  lightness  in  any  of  these.    I  do 
'  not  mean  to  condemn  cheerful,  pleasant  conver- 
sation, that  is  innocent  and  edifying.    There  is 
a  liberty  in  the  Truth  to  those  that  dwell  in  it ; 
but  I  want  all  to  be  careful  not  to  abuse  this 
(liberty.    Some  people  seem  to  have  a  propen- 
sity, or  a  life  in  relating  anecdotes  of  what  they 
I  have  heard  this,  that,  or  the  other  friend  say  ; 
and  it  may  be  the  truth  they  are  thus  relating ; 
.but  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  raise  lightness  in  the 
Iminds  of  the  hearers,  they  had  better  be  silent. 
jLet  edification  be  the  leading  object  of  social 
(conversation,  and  discretion  will   be  given  to 
brder  it  aright.    Then  will  be  known,  even  as 
|the  Psalmist  says,  "  to  him  that  ordereth  his 
conversation  aright,  will  I  show  the  salvation  of 

;'r>od." 

(To  be  continued.) 


god's  design  in  sickness. 

■'The  Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of 
I  languishing  :  thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sick- 
etj  ness."  Psalm  xii.  3. 

!  The  absence  of  that  delightful  sensation  which 
i  ve  call  health  is  an  important  part  of  human  ex- 
Iberience.  It  is  important,  because,  in  some 
i  orm  or  other,  it  makes  up  a  large  part  of  human 
life.  It  is  important,  too,  from  its  moral  and 
leligious  relations, — its  influence  upon  character. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  our 
lonstitution  is  the  apparently  frail  tenure  by 
which  we  hold  our  physical  powers  :  a  slight  jar 

hrows  the  light  machinery  out  of  order,  and 
■  rings  discord  into  the  mysterious  workings  of 
lluture.  From  some  cause  unaccountable,  now 
Ine  whole  system  is  exasperated,  and  the  central 
I  re  sends  its  hot  streams  through  every  cunning 
Irvenue,  maddening  every  fibre.  Now  the  golden 
lood  moves  in  slow  and  sluggish  currents,  op- 
I  ressing  the  whole  system  with  the  enormous 

feight  of  weakness  and  overwhelming  prostra- 
lon.  Some  discord  in  the  wondrous  mechanism 
If  life,  which  touches  us  in  every  power,  and 
lams  all  the  fair  prospect  of  being,  makes  labor 
iainful  and  pleasure  bitter,  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest experiences  of  men.  Not  a  few  never 
now  what  it  is  to  enjoy  that  perfect  exercise  of 
lie  physical  powers  which  constitutes  health; 
Bid  most  of  us  have  been  turned  aside  by  a  mys- 

Hrious  force,  gradually  getting  the  better  of  us, 

*  11  at  last  we  yielded,  and  owned  the  power  of 


disease  to  turn  us  whithersoever  it  would.  The 
invalid,  confined  for  weeks  and  months  to  his 
chamber,  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  almost 
every  family.  There  is  a  book  called  "  Life  in 
the  Sick  Room."  I  have  never  read  it ;  but,  if 
it  is  equal  to  the  subject,  it  is  a  remarkable 
book  ;  full  of  profound  experiences  and  blessed 
thoughts.  Nobody  could  write  such  a  book  who 
had  not  a  capacity  for  great  experiences,  whom 
life  took  hold  of  deep  and  fresh.  I  do  not  mean, 
that  every  man  who  has  this  capacity  for  experi- 
ence could  write  out  his  history,  and  make  a 
book  of  it ;  for  the  power  of  expression  is  not 
always  equal  to  the  power  of  knowing  :  but  no- 
body could  write  the  book  who  had  not  a  large 
power  of  experience.  If  we  could  have  the  ex- 
periences of  sickrooms  all  written  out  in  a  man- 
ner which  should  approach  justice  to  the  subject, 
embracing  all  ranks  of  human  life  and  Condition, 
from  those  who  suffer  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  to 
those  who  languish  in  the  neglected  places  of 
earth  ;  if  all  the  glimpses  of  light  and  shade 
which  pass  before  the  eyes  of  these  wearied  sons 
and  daughters,  could  be  pictured, — 'twould 
make  a  literature  of  more  than  Miltonic  gran- 
deur. The  vast  imagination  of  Shakspeare 
would  be  overarched  by  the  reality  of  human 
thought  and  feeling,  as  the  flight  of  an  eagle  is 
encompassed  beneath  the  bending  heavens. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  reflections  perhaps, 
in  respect  to  sickness,  is  its  profound  mystery. 
Its  effects  are  palpable  and  plain  ;  but  the  mode 
of  its  operation,  the  precise  how,  is  as  inexplica- 
ble as  the  darkest  providence  of  God.  No 
chemistry  has  revealed  to  us  the  work  of  these 
living  crucibles.  The  relation  which  all  these 
powers  sustain  to  the  mind,  to  that  spiritual 
essence  which  we  believe  capable  of  supporting 
an  existence  independent  of  these  conditions, 
but  now  so  tenderly  attached  even  to  the  action 
of  a  muscle,  or  the  condition  of  the  brain, — all 
this  is  unfathomable.  The  mortal  and  the  im- 
mortal are  so  blended  in  this  earthly  mould  to 
make  the  wondrous  mixture  man,  that  the  soul, 
capable  of  life  in  itself  and  of  glory  and  immor- 
tality through  Jesus  Christ,  is  here  made  sub- 
ject to  conditions;  the  conditions  of  matter;  the 
conditions  of  material  forces  ;  of  ropes  and  pul- 
leys, and  wheels  and  levers,  and  fire  and  air  and 
water.  This  great  mystery,  revelation  itself  has 
i  not  disclosed  ;  it  does  not  tell  how  the  immortal 
becomes  disenthralled;  and  the  great  apostle 
rests  simply  in  this,  "  We  shall  be  changed/' 

But  the  absence  of  health,  in  those  who  are 
disposed  to  contemplation,  brings  them  face  to 
face  with  this  combination  of  material  and  spi- 
ritual powers.  And  many  a  shallow  doubt  and 
feeble  scepticism  have  been  dissipated  in  the 
presence  of  this  awful  mystery  of  our  being.  In 
the  midst  of  health,  we  do  not  get  down  to  the 
facts  of  what  we  are.  There  is  a  sort  of  gross- 
ness  in  our  life,  which  conceals  the  finer  springs 
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of  being;  and  it  is  not  until  the  veil  is  lifted, 
by  some  derangement  in  our  physical  powers, 
that  we  clearly  discern  that  there  are  any  other 
powers  at  all.  It  is  this  mysterious  relation 
between  ourselves  and  our  material  powers, 
which  sickness  reveals,  that  makes  the  hours  of 
a  weary  convalescence  frequently  more  full  of 
thought  than  whole  years  of  ordinary  life.  The 
break  between  the  body  and  the  mind  seems  to 
be  gradually  coming  together,  and  we  feel  our 
dependence  upon  causes  which  we  cannot  com- 
prehend ;  and  nature,  putting  forth  her  wondrous 
forces,  kindles  anew  the  powers  of  life  and 
thought. 

But  there  is  another  respect  in  which  sickness 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  mystery  of  our 
being.  It  is  not  merely  in  its  wondrous  working 
upon  our  physical  system,  nor  in  the  relation  of 
our  material  and  intellectual  powers  which  it  dis- 
plays. It  is  in  the  consciousness  it  brings  to 
men  that  they  are  spiritual  beings.  It  is  com- 
mon to  see  men  live  and  act  as  if  they  had  no 
souls. 

The  great  majority  of  men,  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  spiritual  things,  who  assent  at  least  to 
religion,  will  never  come  to  a  thorough  convic- 
tion of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  soul  above 
every  other  good,  until  they  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  unsearchable  mystery  of  our  being, 
as  it  is  revealed  on  a  bed  of  languishing  and 
disease.  I  say  they  will  not.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  is  necessarily  so,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  for 
it  need  not  be  so  ;  but  it  will  be  ;  and,  as  men 
live,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
otherwise.  How  many  there  are,  who,  in  their 
present  manner  of  life,  will  never  have  any  deep 
convictiuns  of  spiritual  things,  until  they  are 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  under  the 
weight  of  sickness  and  pain  !  But  they  will  have 
such  convictions  then  ;  and  they  will  long  for 
some  utterance  of  that  within,  which  they  cannot 
speak.  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  them  to 
have  their  thoughts  set  in  order,  and  to  be  borne 
upon  the  wings  of  prayer  into  the  awful  but  en- 
dearing presence  of  God,  whom  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  and  love  and 
obey.  That  this  is  one  of  the  obvious  effects  of 
sickness  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  experience 
of  nearly  all.  It  has  been,  and  it  will  be  in 
time  to  come.  This  ought  not  to  be  so.  But 
God  never  deserts  us  because  we  are  not  what 
we  ought  to  be;  but.  like  a  loving  Father,  he 
strives  to  remind  us  of  our  duty  to  him,  and  of 
our  joy  in  him.  And  thus,  through  this  dark- 
ness of  disease  and  pain,  how  clear  lies  the  path 
of  God's  providence  !  how  kind  is  this  ministry 
of  sickness  to  call  wayward  and  thoughtless  men 
back  to  those  interests  which  they  have  neglect- 
ed, and  almost  lost  sight  of !  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  disease  which  we  call  the 
scourge  of  New  England, — that  religious  disease 
which  touches  us  so  gently,  and  directs  the  mind 


upward  for  days  and  weeks  and  months,  till  it  is 
weaned  from  earth,  and  then  lets  the  soul  away, 
— I  have  often  thought  it  was  a  great  blessing 
that  a  worldly  or  selfish  soul  could  be  so  kindly 
disciplined  to  obedience  and  love.  This  gradual 
thinning  away  of  the  veil  of  flesh,  until  we  can 
see  God,  is  no  bad  thing  after  all.  It  is  a 
blessed  thing  to  have  the  sense  of  our  immortal 
wants  aroused  within  us  from  any  cause;  and 
the  fact  that  sickness  brings  men  face  to  face 
with  the  great  mystery  of  being,  and  makes 
them  own  facts  which  they  have  hitherto  denied, 
I  reckon  a  great  kindness.  And  while  I  would 
counsel  no  man  to  neglect  his  immortal  interests 
until  sickness  had  aroused  a  sense  of  his  wants, 
I  would  counsel  every  man  who  is  overtaken  in. 
his  neglect,  to  breathe  no  murmur  or  complaint 
because  he  is  pressed  so  closely  with  questions  i 
that  must  be  answered  ;  but  let  him  thank  God  i 
rather  that  these  questions  are  pressed  home  to 
him  with  an  earnestness  which  makes  him  feel 
their  reality,  and  which  he  cannot  evade. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  persons  to  whom 
sickness  has  a  more  delicate  and  refined  ministry) 
than  this  which  I  have  referred  to.  It  is  those < 
in  whom  the  religious  character  has  been  culti- 
vated and  developed.  The  contemplations  of  a 
sickroom  to  a  person  of  religious  habits  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  refined  and  spiritual  ex- 
periences of  life.  Nowhere  else  in  life  does  the 
soul  so  clearly  vindicate  its  superiority  to  every 
thing.  From  the  sickjnan's  window,  the  wholei 
prospect  has  a  spiritual  hue.  All  things  takf 
their  places  in  a  new  and  higher  order.  Beauty 
hitherto  unappreciated,  seems  concealed  in  everj 
thing.  Intellectual  and  moral  qualities  seem 
invest  the  commonest  objects.  The  delicacie 
which  delight  his  tender  sense  are  miracles 
goodness  ;  and  he  wonders  how  he  could  havn 
ever  lived,  and  not  seen  it  before.  The  scale 
being  seems  to  be  pitched  higher,  and  more  deli 
cately  balanced.  It  is  one  of  the  remarkabl 
qualities  of  the  sickroom  experiences  of  a  reli 
gious  mind,  to  weave  every  thing  into  the  pi 
of  goodness.  And  it  is  good;  it  is  not  an  effo 
of  a  half-consenting  mind,  trying  to  think  that 
is  ;  so  clearly  is  the  quality  discerned,  and 
completely  does  it  transcend  every  thing  els 
through  its  high  affinities,  that  it  is  good.  I  hav 
never  known  of  such  an  one  as  I  refer  to  no* 
who  did  not  discern  that  goodness  prevailed 
that  it  was  the  ascendant  in  every  thing  ;  ar 
that  the  mingling  of  relations  in  which  the  ej 
of  sense  sees  so  much  that  it  calls  evil  is 
reality  good.  One  who  has  now  passed  fro 
mortal  sight  said  to  me,  a  few  days  before  h 
death,  as  from  her  bed  she  looked  out  upon  tl 
few  objects  that  could  be  seen  from  her  window 
"  Every  thing  is  so  beautiful  to  me.  I  wond 
how  it  is.  These  flowers  (turning  her  eyes  to 
bouquet  upon  the  table)  fill  me  with  delight 
"  And,"  said  she,  just  lifting  her  finger  from  t 
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pillow  and  pointing  to  the  window  with  a  smile, 
"  there  is  that  old  dead  tree  :  it  seems  to  me  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world.  I  lie  here 
hour  after  hour,  and  look  at  it,  and  think  of 
God's  goodness  and  love  in  putting  it  there;  and 
then  I  think  of  the  goodness  of  those  who  bring 
me  these  flowers.  Every  thing  and  everybody 
seems  good  to  me.  I  never  knew  there  was  so 
much  goodness  in  the  world  before."  Now, 
where  arises  this  quick  affinity  with  all  that  is 
kind  and  beautiful  and  benevolent  ?  Why  do 
the  little  kindnesses  which  the  common  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature  prompt,  enlarge  into  great 
acts  of  love  ?  Why  does  nature,  in  her  very 
desolation,  put  on  garments  of  beauty  and  glory, 
filling  the  weary  spirit  with  ever-new  delight  ? 
The  sickroom  contemplations  of  a  religious  mind 
weave  all  life's  meaning  and  mystery  into  the 
fabric  of  goodness  and  love.  Sickness,  as  we 
commonly  esteem  it,  is  a  calamity.  It  is  a 
calamity,  according  to  our  measure  of  evil.  No 
one  in  his  right  mind  would  pray  to  be  laid 

prostrate  with  disease.  But  there  are  many  who,  I  valids  all  their  days.  How  can  constant 
from  the  depths  of  a  blessed  experience,  can  i  ness  be  made  to  appear  beneficent?  I  answer, 
thank  God  that  they  have  been.  You  may  talk  that,  while  there  is  no  line  of  discussion  which 
about  health  as  much  as  you  please.  You  may  j  can  make  it  appear  so,  we  have  the  example  of 
extol  it  as  the  richest  blessing  which  descends  characters  which  prove  it  beyond  a  doubt.  There 
upon  our  mortal  lot,  and  justly.  But  I  ask  any  (  are  characters  which  have  ripened  into  the  full 
one  who  has  ever  had  a  profound  experience  of  richness  of  every  virtue,  beneath  the  cloud  of 
sickness,  of  sickness  exalted  by  the  holy  influ- '  perpetual  suffering ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
ences  of  religion,  if  he  would  exchange  those  there  is  more  excellence  concealed  in  the  life  of 
experiences  for  the  health  which  they  cost  an  invalid  than  the  world  knows  of,  or  is  ready 
him. 


cal  dangers  and  calamities.  He  might  have 
been  armed  in  the  scales  of  leviathan,  instead  of 
this  delicate  touch,  this  vesture  of  feeling  and 
sensation,  spread  all  over  his  frame,  by  which  he 
is  put  in  communication  with  all  the  universe 
around  him,  and  melodies  pour  in  through  every 
sense.  In  a  frame  thus  delicately  constructed, 
the  least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  suffering  and 
pain  are  a  necessary  incident.  And  what  I  would 
inculcate  and  enforce  upon  this  is,  that  sickness 
has  a  religious  meaning,  to  a  good  mind,  in  two 
respects.  It  is  religious  in  that  general  sense  in 
which  we  refer  all  life's  trial  to  the  wise  and 
kind  providence  of  God.  It  is  religious,  in  a 
particular  sense,  in  its  relation  to  us ;  in  its  fit- 
ness to  awake  our  religious  feelings,  and  cause 
all  the  boundless  goodness  of  God  to  pass  before 
us. 

There  is  one  view  of  the  absence  of  health 
which  occupies  too  large  a  place  in  the  experi- 
'  ence  of  many,  to  be  omitted.    It  refers  more 
\  particularly  to  that  class  of  persons  who  are  in- 
S  valids  all  their  days.     How  can  constant  sick- 


Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  style  of  remark  is 
an  exaggeration  ;  that  it  is  an  effort  to  make  the 
miseries  of  our  lot  the  highest  good,  and  to  ob- 
scure, by  a  sickly  sentimentality,  the  real  nature 
of  those  calamities  which  we  dread  mosf.  The 
true  view,  and  that  which  I  would  inculcate  here, 
is,  that  this  calamity,  this  evil  as  we  call  it,  is  a 
part  of  life's  discipline  ;  and  that  the  legitimate 
object  of  all  this  discipline  is  to  bring  good  to  us. 
For,  philosophize   as  you  will  about  health, 


to  give  credit  for.  There  is  no  fortitude  known 
to  health  like  the  fortitude  of  a  patient,  hopeful, 
cheerful  invalid.  There  is  nothing  in  life  which 
comes  so  near  pure  power  of  soul.  Those  who 
are  in  constanthealth  know  nothing  of  whatit  is 
to  struggle  beneath  the  perpetual  gloom  of  every 
active  power.  They  know  nothing  of  that  serene 
self-control  and  self-forgetfulness  which  we 
sometimes  witness  in  great  sufferers.  Let  it  not 
be  said,  that,  when  I  speak  of  a  cheerful  invalid, 
it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  I  have  seen  those 


adopt  Coombe's  system  of  unflinching  laws,  an  j  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  never  seen  a 
entire  acquaintance  with  which  would  exempt  waking  hour's  freedom  from  pain ;  whose  pre- 
man  from  pain,  I  cannot  sLill  evade  this,  what  sence  made  children  happy,  and  filled  every 
seems  to  me  great  fact,  that  man  was  made  to  1  circle  with  delight.  And  when  I  have  witnessed 
suffer  through  the  delicacy  of  his  physical  or-  j  such  perfection,  such  wealth  of  character,  such 
ganization.  And  there  is  no  amount  of  human  j  depth  of  resource,  amid  such  trials,  I  have  bated 
•knowledge  which  can  control  all  the  contingen-  |  somewhat  of  my  zeal  for  perfect  health,  and 
lcies  on  which  health  depends.  Make  man  capa-  \  prayed  to  God  to  grant  some  trial  that  should 
Ible  of  comprehending  and  governing  all  the  !  eud  in  such  rest. 

(causes  which  bring  sickness  and  disease,  and  j  Let  us  not  murmur,  then,  at  our  sickness  and 
Ithen  he  would  be  secure  ;  but  such  knowledge  1  pains  ;  but,  living  with  temperance  and  sobriety, 
land  such  power  do  not  belong  to  a  finite  mind.  !  accept  whatever  comes, — determined  and  firm 
lAdd  to  this  the  fact,  that  disease  and  pain  arise  j  that  no  lesson  of  our  Father's  love  shall  fall  un- 
p n  the  very  excellence  of  our  physical  nature,  I  heeded  upon  our  hearts.  And,  if  it  shall  please 
[just  as  guilt  arises  in  the  excellence  of  our  moral 
mature  ;  and  I  can  see  as  clear  a  design  in  the 


[pains  we  suffer,  as  I  can  in  the  scourgings  of 
[conscience  or  in  the  bitterness  of  repentance. 
iMan  might  have  b:en  secured  from  these  physi- 


God,  may  we  all  pass  away  from  these  scenes  of 
our  mortal  labors,  through  the  gate  of  sweet  ex- 
periences upon  our  sickbeds  !  There  may  our 
faculties  be  gently  aroused  to  a  sense  of  God's 
presence  and  love  ;  and  may  we  feel  our  hearts 
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borne  tenderly  to  his  bosom,  as  the  world  of 
outward  strength  and  being  sinks  iuto  darkness 
and  is  lost !  H.  S. 

AVfr  Enyland. 


YOUTHFUL    EMIGRANT — ELIZABETH  HADDON. 
BY  L.  MARIA  CHILD. 
(Concluded  from  page  119  ) 

The  winter  was  drawiug  to  a  close,  when  late 
one  evening,  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  was  heard, 
and  the  crunching  of  snow  beneath  the  hoofs  of 
the  horses  as  they  passed  into  the  barn-yard  gate. 
The  arrival  of  the  travellers  was  too  common  an 
occurrence  to  excite  or  disturb  the  well  ordered 
family.  Elizabeth  quietly  resumed  her  knitting, 
merely  saying  to  one  of  the  men — "  Joseph  wilt 
thou  put  more  wood  on  the  fire?  These  friends, 
whoever  they  may  b3,  will  doubtless  be  cold  ; 
for  I  observed  at  nightfall  a  chilly  feeling  as  of 
more  snow  in  the  air." 

Great  logs  were  piled  in  the  capacious  chim- 
ney, and  the  flames  blazed  up  with  a  crackling 
warmth,  when  two  strangers  entered.  In  the 
younger,  Elizabeth  instantly  recognized  John 
Estaugh,  whose  preaching  had  so  deeply  im- 
pressed her  at  eleven  years  of  age.  This  was 
like  a  glimpse  of  home — her  dear  old  English 
home  !  She  stepped  forward  with  more  than 
usual  cordiality,  saying,  "  Thou  art  welcome, 
friend  Estaugh,  the  more  so  for  being  entirely 
unexpected. " 

"And  I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  Elizabeth,"  he 
replied,  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand.  "  It 
was  not  till  after  I  had  landed  in  America,  that 
I  had  heard  the  Lord  had  called  thee  hither  be- 
fore me  ;  but  I  remember  thy  father  told  me  how 
often  thou  hadst  played  the  settler  in  the  woods 
when  thou  wast  quite  a  little  girl." 

"  I  am  but  a  child  still,"  she  replied,  smiling. 

"  I  trust  thou  art,"  he  rejoined  ;  "  and  as  for 
these  strong  impressions  in  childhood,  I  have 
heard  of  many  cases  where  they  seemed  to  be 
prophecies  sent  of  the  Lord.  When  I  saw  thy 
father  in  London,  I  had  even  then  an  indistinct 
idea  that  I  might  some  time  be  sent  to  America 
on  a  religious  visit." 

"  And  hast  thou  forgotten,  friend  John,  the 
car  of  Indian  corn  which  my  father  begged  of 
thee  for  me  ?  Since  then  I  have  seen  it  grow- 
ing ;  and  a  goodly  plant  it  is,  I  assure  thee. 
See  !"  she  continued,  pointing  to  several  bunches 
of  ripe  corn,  which  hung  in  their  braided  husks, 
against  the  walls  of  the  ample  kitchen  ;  "  all 
that,  and  more,  came  from  the  corn  left  with  my 
father.  May  the  good  seed  sown  by  thy  minis- 
try be  as  fruitful." 

"Amen,"  replied  both  the  guests;  and  for  a 
few  moments  no  oue  interrupted  the  silence. 
Then  they  talked  much  of  England.  John 
Estaugh  had  not  seen  any  of  the  II  ad  don  family 
for  several  years ;  but  he  brought  letters  from 


them,  which  came  by  the  same  ship,  and  he  had 
information  to  give  of  many  whose  names  were 
as  familiar  as  household  words. 

The  next  morning  it  was  discovered  that  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night  in  heavy  drifts,  and 
the  roads  were  impassable.  Elizabeth,  accord- 
ing to  her  usual  custom,  sent  out  men,  oxen  and 
sledges,  to  open  pathways  for  several  poor  fami- 
lies and  f  >r  households  whose  inmates  were  vis- 
ited by  illness.  In  this  duty  John  Estaugh  and 
his  friend  joined  heartily,  and  none  of  the  labor- 
ers worked  harder  than  they.  When  he  returned 
glowing  from  his  exercise,  she  could  not  but  ob- 
serve that  the  excellent  youth  had  a  goodly 
countenance.  It  was  not  physical  beauty,  for  of 
that  he  had  little  ;  it  was  that  cheerful,  child- 
like, out-beaming  honesty  of  expression  which 
we  not  unfrcquently  see  in  Germans,  who,  above 
all  nations,  look  as  if  they  carried  a  crystal  heart 
within  their  manly  bosoms. 

Two  days  after,  when  Elizabeth  went  to  visit 
her  patients  with  a  sled-load  of  medicines  and 
provisions,  John  asked  permission  to  accompany 
her.  There,  by  the  bedside  of  the  aged  and  the 
surfering,  she  saw  the  clear  sincerity  of  his  coun- 
tenance warmed  up  with  rays  of  love  while  he 
spoke  to  them  words  of  kindness  and  consola- 
tion ;  and  there  she  heard  his  pleasant  voice 
modulate  itself  into  deeper  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion when  he  took  little  children  in  his  arms. 

The  next,  First  day,  which  we  call  the  Sab- 
bath, the  whole  family,  as  usual,  attended  New- 
town meeting;  and  there  John  Estaugh  was 
gifted  with  an  outpouring  of  the  spirit  in  his 
ministry,  which  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard  him.  Elizabeth  found  it  so 
marvellously  applicable  to  the  trials  and  temp- 
tations of  her  own  soul,  that  she  almost  deemed 
it  was  spoken  ou  purpose  for  her.  She  said 
nothing  of  this,  but  she  pondered  upon  it  deeply. 
Thus  did  a  few  days  of  united  duties  make  them 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other  than 
they  could  have  been  by  years  of  fashionable  in- 
tercourse. 

The  young  preacher  soon  after  bade  farewell,  . 
to  visit  other  meetings  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  Elizabeth  saw  him  no  more  until  the 
May  following,  when  he  stopped  at  her  house  to  I 
lodge,  with  numerous  other  Friends,  on  their 
way  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Salem.  In  the 
morning,  quite  a  cavalcade  started  from  her  hos- 
pitable door  on  horseback  ;  for  wagons  were  then 
unknown  in  New  Jersey.  John  Estaugh,  always 
kindly  in  his  impulses,  busied  himself  with  help- 
ing a  lame,  and  very  ugly,  old  woman,  and  left 
his  hostess  to  mount  her  horse  as  she  could. 
Most  young  women  would  have  felt  slighted ; 
but  in  Elizabeth's  noble  soul  the  quiet  deep  tide 
of  feeling  rippled  with  an  inward  joy.  "He  is 
always  kindest  to  the  poor  and  neglected," 
thought  she,  "  veriljT,  he  is  a  good  youth  !"  She 
was  leaning  over  the  side  of  her  horse  to  adjust 
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the  buckle  of  his  girth,  when  he  came  up  on 
horseback  and  inquired  if  auything  was  out  of 
order.  With  slight  confusion  and  a  voice  less 
calm  than  her  usual   utterance,  she  replied, 

J  "  Nothing,  friend  John  ;  I  was  merely  looking 
to  see  if  Joseph  had  buckled  the  girth  securely." 

I  They  trotted  along  leisurely  behind  the  proces- 
sion of  guests,  speaking  of  the  soil  and  climate 

i  of  this  new  country,  and  how  wonderfully  the 
Lord  had  here  provided  a  home  for  his  chosen 

I  people.  Presently  the  girth  began  to  slip,  and 
the  saddle  turned  so  much  on  one  side,  that 
Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  dismount.  It  took  some 
time  to  re-adjust  it,  and  when  they  again  started 
the  company  were  out  of  sight.  There  was 
brighter  color  than  usual  in  the  maiden's  cheeks, 
and  unwonted  radiance  in  her  mild,  deep  eyes. 
After  a  short  silence,  she  said,  in  a  voice  slightly 

I  tremulous,  "Friend  John,  I  have  a  subject  of 

I  great  importance  on  my  mind,  and  one  which 
nearly  interests  thee.    I  am  strongly  impressed 

j  that  the  Lord  has  sent  thee  to  me  as  a  partner 
for  life.    I  tell  thee  my  impression  frankly,  but 

i   not  without  a  calm  and  deep  reflection  ;  for  mat- 

!  rimouy  is  a  holy  relation,  and  should  be  entered 
into  with  all  sobriety.  If  thou  hast  no  light  on 
the  subject,  wilt  thou  gather  into  the  stillness, 

I  and  reverently  listen  to  thy  inward  revealings  ? 
Thou  art  to  leave  this  part  of  the  couutry  to- 

I  morrow,  and  not  knowing  when  I  should  see  thee 

I  again,  I  felt  moved  to  tell  thee  what  lay  upon 

,  my  mind." 

j  The  young  man  was  taken  by  surprise ;  though 
■  accustomed  to  that  suppression  of  emotion  which 
I  characterizes  his  religious  sect,  the  color  went 
i  and  came  rapidly  in  his  face,  for  a  moment;  but 
|  he  soon  became  calmer,  and  replied,  "  This 
I  thought  is  new  to  me,  Elizabeth  :  and  I  tiave  no 
j  light  thereon.  Thy  company  has  been  right 
i  pleasant  to  me,  and  thy  countenance  ever  re- 
i  minds  me  of  William  Penn's  title  page,  1  Inno- 
I  cency  with  her  open  face.'  I  have  seen  thy 
I  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  the  wise  management 
\  of  thy  household.  I  have  observed,  too,  that 
I  thy  warm-heartedness  is  tempered  by  a  most  ex- 
j  cellent  discretion,  and  that  thy  speech  is  ever 
j  sincere.  Assuredly,  such  is  the  maiden  I  would 
!  ask  of  the  Lord,  as  a  most  precious  gift ;  but  I 
j  never  thought  of  this  in  connexion  with  thee.  I 
1  came  to  this  couutry  solely  on  a  religious  visit, 

and  it  might  distract  my  mind  to  entertain  this 
I  subject  at  present.  When  I  have  discharged  the 
I  duties  of  my  mission,  we  will  speak  further." 

"It  is  best  so,"  rejoined  the  maiden,  "but 
I  there  is  one  thing  disturbs  my  conscience.  Thou 

hast  spoken  of  my  true  speech,  and  yet,  friend 

John,  I  have  deceived  thee  even  now,  while  we 
j  conferred  together  on  a  subject  so  serious.  I 
|  know  not  from  what  weakness  the  temptation 

came  ;  but  I  will  not  hide  it  from  thee.  I  told 
j  thee  I  was  looking  to  see  if  Joseph  buckled  the 

girth  of  my  horse  securely  ;  but,  in  plain  truth, 


I  was  loosening  the  girth,  John,  that  the  saddle 
might  slip,  and  give  me  an  excuse  to  fall  behind 
our  friends;  for  I  thought  thou  wouldst  be  kind 
enough  to  come  and  ask  me  if  I  needed  thy  ser- 
vices." 

This  pure  transparency  of  motive  seemed  less 
wonderful  to  John  Estaugh  than  it  would  to  a 
man  more  accustomed  to  worldly  ways,  or  less 
familiar  with  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Qua- 
kers. Nevertheless,  the  perfect  guilelessness  of 
the  maiden  eudeared  her  to  his  honest  heart,  and 
he  found  it  difficult  to  banish  from  his  thoughts 
the  important  subject  she  had  suggested.  It  was 
observable  in  this  singular  courtship,  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  worldly  substance.  John 
did  not  say,  "  I  am  poor,  and  thou  art  rich;"  he 
did  not  even  think  of  it.  And  it  had  entered 
Elizabeth's  mind  only  in  the  form  of  thankful- 
ness to  God  that  she  was  provided  with  a  home 
large  enough  for  both. 

They  spoke  no  further  concerning  their  union; 
but  when  he  returned  to  England,  in  July,  he 
pressed  her  hand  affectionately,  as  he  said, 
"  Farewell,  Elizabeth.  If  it  be  the  Lord's  will, 
I  shall  return  to  thee  soon."  He  lingered,  and 
their  hands  trembled  in  each  other's  clasp  ;  then 
drawing  her  gently  toward  him  he  impressed  a 
kiss  on  her  open,  innocent  forehead.  She  looked 
modestly  into  his  clear,  honest  eyes,  and  replied, 
in  the  kindest  tones,  "  Farewell,  Friend  John, 
may  the  Lord  bless  thee  and  guide  thee." 

In  October,  he  returned  to  America,  and  they 
were  soon  after  married  at  Newtown  meeting, 
accordiug  to  the  simple  form  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Neither  of  them  made  any  change  of 
dress  for  the  occasion,  and  there  was  no  wedding 
feast.  Without  the  aid  of  priest  or  magistrate, 
they  took  each  other  by  the  hand,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  calmly  and  solemnly  prom- 
ised to  be  kind,  and  faithful  to  each  other.  Their 
mutual  promises  were  recorded  in  the  church 
books,  and  the  wedded  pair  quietly  returned  to 
their  happy  home,  with  none  to  intrude  upon 
those  sacred  hours  of  human  life,  when  the  heart 
most  needs  to  be  left  alone  with  its  own  deep 
emotions. 

Ihey  lived  together  nearly  forty  years  in  the 
greatest  unity.  During  that  period  she  three 
times  crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  visit  her  aged 
parents,  and  he  occasionally  left  her  for  a  season 
when  called  abroad  to  preach.  These  temporary 
separations  were  felt  as  a  cross,  but  the  strong- 
hearted  woman  always  cheerfully  gave  him  up 
to  follow  his  own  convictions  of  duty.  In  1742, 
he  parted  from  her,  to  go  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Tortola,  in  the  West  Indies.  He  died  there,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  She  published 
a  religious  tract  of  his,  to  which  she  prefixed  a 
preface,  entitled,  "  Elizabeth  Estaugh's  testi- 
mony concerning  her  beloved  husband,  John 
Estaugh."  In  this  preface,  she  says,  "  Since  it 
pleased  Divine  Providence  so  highly  to  favor 
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me,  with  beiug  the  near  companion  of  this  dear 
worthy,  I  must  give  some  small  account  of  him. 
Few,  if  any,  in  the  married  state,  ever  lived  in 
sweeter  harmony  than  we  did.  He  was  a  pattern 
of  moderation  in  all  things ;  not  lifted  up  with  j 
any  enjoyments  nor  cast  down  at  disappoint-  j 
ments.  A  man  endowed  with  many  good  gifts, 
which  rendered  him  very  agreeable  to  his  friends, 
and  much  more  to  me,  his  wife  ;  to  whom  his 
memory  is  most  dear  and  precious." 

The  brick  tomb  in  which  he  was  buried  at 
Tortola,  is  still  pointed  out  to  Quaker  travellers; 
one  of  whom  recently  writes,  "  By  a  circuitous 
path  through  a  dense  thicket,  we  came  to  the 
spot  where  Friends  once  had  a  meeting  hou>e, 
and  where  are  buried  the  remains  of  several  of 
our  valued  ministers,  who  visited  this  Island, 
about  a  century  ago,  from  a  sense  of  gospel  love. 
Time  has  made  his  ravages  upon  these  mansions 
of  the  dead.  The  arcadia  spreads  thickly  its 
thorny  branches  over  them,  and  near  them  the 
century-blooming  aloe  is  luxuriantly  growing." 

Elizabeth  survived  her  excellent  husband 
twenty  years,  useful  and  honest  to  the  last.  The 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Haddonfield,  in  a  published 
testimonial,  speaks  of  her  thus  :  "  She  was  en- 
dowed with  great  natural  abilities,  which,  being 
sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  were  much 
improved  j  whereby  she  became  qualified  to  act 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  was  a  servicea- 
ble member,  having  been  clerk  to  the  women's 
meeting  nearly  fifty  years,  greatly  to  their  satis- 
faction. She  was  a  sincere  sympathiser  with  the 
afflicted,  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  and,  in  dis- 
tributing to  the  poor,  was  desirous  to  do  it  in  a 
way  most  profitable  and  durable  to  them,  and,  if 
possible,  not  to  let  the  right  hand  know  what 
the  left  did.  Though  in  a  state  of  affluence  as 
to  this  world's  wealth,  she  was  an  example  of 
plainness  and  moderation.  Her  heart  and  house 
were  open  to  her  friends,  whom,  to  entertain, 
seemed  one  of  her  greatest  pleasures.  Prudently 
cheerful,  and  well  knowing  the  value  of  friend- 
ship, she  was  careful  not  to  wound  it  herself, 
nor  to  encourage  others  in  whispering  supposed 
failings  and  weaknesses.  Her  last  illness  brought 
great  bodily  pain,  which  she  bore  with  much 
calmness  of  mind  and  sweetness  of  spirit.  She 
departed  this  life  as  one  falling  asleep,  full  of 
days,  like  unto  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe." 

The  town  of  Haddonfield,  iu  New  Jersey,  took 
its  name  from  her,  and  the  tradition  concerning 
her  courtship  is  often  repeated  by  some  patriarch 
among  the  Quakers.  She  laid  out  an  extensive 
garden  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  which,  during 
her  day,  was  much  celebrated  for  its  herbs,  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  liberally  distributed  all  round 
the  neighborhood.  The  house  was  burned  down 
years  ago ;  but  some  fine  old  yew  trees,  which 
j-he  brought  from  P^ngland,  are  still  pointed  out 
on  the  site  where  the  noble  garden  once  flour- 
ished.   Her  medical  skill  is  so  well  remembered, 


that  the  old  nurses  of  New  Jersey  still  recommend 
Elizabeth  Estaugh's  salve  as  the  "  sovcreignest 
thing  on  earth." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Not  only  those  far  advanced  in  life  and  the 
puny  iufant  are  called  away,  but  the  youth  and 
middle-aged  often  receive  the  summons  too. 
Pleasure,  business,  love  and  friendship  are  ties 
which  bind  us  to  earth,  but  never  so  firmly  that 
death  cannot  break  them.  Knowing,  then,  the 
uncertain  hold  we  have  on  all  the  treasures  of 
this  world,  may  we  become  wise  and  M  lay  up 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal."  P. 

4th  mo.  27th,  1858. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  15,  1858. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  hour  for 
convening  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting,  held 
at  Thirdhaven,  in  the  5th  and  8th  months,  has 
been  changed  from  11  to  10  o'clock. 

Died,— At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  Samuel 
Simmonds,  in  Fall  Creek  township,  Madison  Co.,  Ind., 
on  the  10th  of  4th  month,  1858,  Mary  Middleton,  in 
the  ?9th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Fall  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 1  At  Salem,  New  Jersey,  on  the  23rd  of  3rd  mo., 

Mary  Ware,  aged  82  years.  In  her  death  we  have  lost 
a  beloved  and  valuable  friend.  It  might  truly  be  said 
that  a  mother  in  Israel  has  departed.  She  was  kind 
and  cheerful  in  disposition,  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  her  ;  was  a  diligent  attender  of  meeting  (until 
prevented  by  infirmity).  She  was  an  elder  nearly  30 
years. 

Throughout  her  sickness  she  manifested  a  spirit  of 
entire  resignation,  believing  that  her  mission  here  on 
earth  was  accomplished,  yet  desired  to  wait  the  Lord's 
time,  which  is  ever  the  best  time.  In  her  the  poor 
have  lost  a  faithful  friend. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  INSANE. 

It  is  but  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  since 
insanity  first  began  to  be  treated  judiciously; 
it  is  less  than  that  period  since  the  facts  respect- 
ing it  began  to  be  classified.  Yet  now,  in  most 
civilized  countries,  the  victims  of  this  disease  re- 
ceive the  most  humane  attention,  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  State;  while  a  mass  of  reliable 
statistics  has  been  collected  regarding  it,  which 
goes  far  to  instruct  us  how  still  further  to  miti- 
gate, or  even  prevent  this  fell  disorder. 

In  England,  especially,  the  statistics  of  in- 
sanity have  been  brought  to  great  perfection. 
It  has  been  shown,  for  example,  that  the  liabili- 
ty to  the  disease  is  greatest  between  twenty  and 
forty  years  of  age ;  that  the  liability  of  the  sexes 
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is  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-four  per  cent,  to 
males,  to  forty-six  of  females;  that  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  more  subject  to  insanity  than 
the  manufacturing  ;  that  nutritious  food  is  more 
beneficial  to  the  insane  than  a  low  fare  ;  that 
personal  restraint  is  hardly  ever  absolutly  neces- 
sary;  and  various  other  facts,  all  assisting,  more 
or  less,  to  reduce  the  proper  treatment  of  insani- 
ty to  a  positive  science. 

The  statistics  of  our  American  asylums  agree, 
in  general,  with  these.  In  one  respect,  however, 
the  English  statistics  exibit  a  striking  difference 
from  our  own  ;  we  allude  to  the  vast  proportion 
of  insane  among  the  pauper  population.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  1857,  one  pauper  out  of 
every  fifty  was  insane ;  whereas  only  one  out  of 
every  four  thousand  of  the  non-pauper  class  was 
so.  In  the  large  towns,  such  as  London,  insanity 
prevails  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  other  towns, 
owing  it  is  supposed  to  the  greater  cerebral  activi- 
ty of  its  inhabitants.  This  fact  has  its  parallel  in 
the  U.  States,  where  the  largest  proportion  of 
insane  is  to  be    found  in  New  England,  the 
cities  also  having  more  insane  than  the  country. 
It  would  seem  that  the  wealthy  classes,  who  are 
comparatively   free  from  anxieties,  enjoy  the 
greatest  immunity;  while  the  class  which  is 
1  most  subject  to  it  is  the  educated  poor,  whose 
;  whole  life  often  is  a  constant  struggle.  Insanity 
j  is  increased  by  civilization,  forming  a  contrast, 
!in  this  respect,  to  idiocy,  which  is  rather  the 
disease  of  savage  life.  A  fertile  causae  of  insanity 
(is  religious  excitement. 

The  causes  of  insanity  are  various.  In  round 
I  numbers,  about  ten  per  cent,  are  hereditary  phy- 
isical  causes;  about  sixty-two  per  cent,  moral 
icauses;  and  the  remainder  unknown.  Nearly 
|  half  those  insane  from  moral  causes  became  insane 
l  from  grief.  In  insauity  from  moral  causes  about 
fifty-one  per  cent,  recover;  but  when  insanity  is 
i  from  physical  causes  only  thirty-four.  Nearly 
(half  those  who  recover  have  a  second  attack,  ac- 
cording to  one  authority.  Another  estimates 
I  that,  of  ten  persons  at'acked,  five  recover  and 
five  die,  not  more  than  two  continue  well  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives;  the  other  three  sustain  sub- 
i sequent  attacks,  during  which  at  least  two  of 
ithem  died. 

At  present  there  are  fourteen  thousand  insane 
'patients  in  the  English  county  asylums.  Towards 

these,  less  hardship  is  practised  than  towards 
!  scholars  in  the  public  schools.  Not  a  single 
istraight  jacket,  it  is  beleived,  is  to  be  found  in 
iany  of  these  institutions.  This  is  more,  alas !  than 

can  be  said  of  the  United  States. — Ledger. 

True  Love. — True  love  will  never  allow  a 
parent  or  a  master  to  indulge  any  under  his 
care  in  bad  dispositions,  or  wrong  conduct.  A 
good  parent  cannot  allow  his  child  to  feed  on 
poison  ; — bad  temper  is  poison — wrong  conduct 
is  poison. 


From  Household  Words. 
THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  WOODS. 

These  uncultivated  regions,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  trees,  and  serried  everywhere  with 
brambles,  which  we  of  Europe  call  a  forest,  is  a 
garden  compared  with  the  least  extensive  forest 
of  New  Brunswick.  A  saunter  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  a  New  Brunswick  settlement 
suddenly  brings  you  to  a  barrier  of  trees  firmly 
rooted,  side  by  side,  in  the  severest  military 
order,  and  you  are  told  that  that  (pointing  be- 
tween the  crevices  of  the  trees)  is  your  way  into 
the  forest ;  the  reflection  at  once  passes  through 
your  mind  that  the  famed  Daniel  Lambert  would 
have  been  an  indifferent  backwoodsman. 

However,  you  are  in  a  North  American  wil- 
derness, a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and 
your  resolution  to  make  the  best  of  matters  is 
strong.  With  a  desperate  effort,  that  rapidly 
pumps  the  blood  into  your  face,  you  force  your 
way  through  the  barrier.  In  a  few  minutes  you 
are  buried  in  the  vast  solitude.  You  hear  the 
chirp  of  birds  at  a  great  height.  It  is  March, 
and  you  are  reminded  that  about  this  season  of 
the  vear  the  black  bear,  having  sucked  the  thick 
part  of  his  paw  throughout  the  winter,  and 
taken  no  other  kind  of  nourishment,  issues  from 
his  den  in  quest  of  more  substantial  fare.  This 
reflection,  however  unpleasant  at  first,  is  soon 
dispelled  by  the  marvellous  variety  of  the  scene. 
Life  in  a  thousand  forms  is  busy  about  you. 
Pussy  is  changing  her  winter  coat  of  white  for 
the  grey  of  summer;  and  the  fox  is  quietly  spe- 
culating upon  the  hen  who  is  sitting  under  your 
neighbor's  shed.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
desperate  scrambling,  you  emerge  into  a 
small  open  space ;  and  are  startled  to  find  a  busy 
band  of  people  at  work.  On  inquiry  you  learn 
that  you  have  surprised  the  worker's  of  a  maple 
sugary.  The  sugar  maples,  into  which  holes 
have  been  bored,  are  noble  trees,  rising,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty-feet. 
The  ground  on  which  they  grow  is  a  gentle  de- 
clivity ;  in  the  valley  of  which,  a  stream,  with 
bits  of  frail  ice  still  clinging  about  its  banks, 
bubbles  along. 

The  bark  of  the  rock  or  sugar  maple  is  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness.  The  sugar  camp  is  a  rough 
shanty,  pitched  in  one  corner  of  the  cleared 
space,  to  shelter  those  who  attend  to  the  kettles. 
The  process  of  extracting  the  saccharine  sap, 
and  reducing  it  to  sugar,  is  at  present  rude,  and 
perhaps  wasteful.  The  trees  are  perforated 
with  an  augur  in  an  oblique  upward  direction, 
at  about  twenty  inches  from  the  ground,  and  on 
the  south  side.  The  trough,  which  is  to  receive 
the  sap,  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and 
left  there  throughout  the  day,  at  the  close  of 
which  its  contents  are  poured  into  casks,  or  into 
a  huge  trough  made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a 
birch  tree.    The  evaporation  is  kept  up  by  a 
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brisk  fire,  night  and  day,  until  the  liquid  is  re- 
duced to  a  syrup.  It  is  then  strained  through 
a  blanket.  Afterwards  it  is  boiled  till  reduced 
to  the  proper  consistency  for  being  poured  into 
the  moulds.  When  properly  refined,  the  maple 
sugar  of  New  Brunswick  equals  in  quality  and 
beauty  the  finest  sugar  consumed  in  Europe. 
Maple  sap  is  also  convertible  into  vinegar  by 
acetous  fermentation  under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Maple  sugar  is  consumed  throughout  New 
Brunswick,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
American  Continent.  Some  of  the  sugaries  tap 
eight  hundred  trees  annually;  yet  these  trees,  so 
valuable  for  their  saccharine  matter,  (and  the 
extraction  of  which  does  not  retard  their  growth,) 
have  been  indiscriminately  felled  by  the  settlers; 
and  already  many  New  Brunswick  farmers,  when 
they  hear  of  the  pains  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  taking  to  plant  maple  orchards,  look 
back  with  regret  to  the  noble  maple  groves  they 
have  chopped  into  firewood.  The  wood  when 
worked  has  a  rosy  tinge  and  silken  texture.  It 
exhibits  two  accidental  forms,  which  give  it  ad- 
ditional value  in  the  eyes  of  cabinet  makers. 
One  is  known  as  "  curled  maple,"  that  is  maple 
with.an  undulating  grain,  such  as  the  red  flower- 
ing maple  (which  also  grows  plentifully  in  the 
dense  forests  of  New  Brunswick)  often  shows. 

The  second  accidental  formation,  of  which 
cabinet  makers  take  advantage,  is  found  only  in 
old  trees.  It  consists  of  an  inflexion  of  fibre 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  pro- 
ducing spots  of  half  a  line  in  diameter,  some- 
times contiguous,  and  sometimes  several  lines 
apart.  This  formation  is  called  "  bird's-eye 
maple." 

The  sugar  maple  is  now  imported  into  this 
country  in  considerable  quantities.  Even  from 
the  excrescences  or  knobs  of  this  beautiful  and 
valuable  tree,  cabinet  work  of  rare  beauty  is 
manufactured  by  the  French. 

Passing  from  the  sugary,  and  leaving  behind 
graceful  rows  of  silver  maple,  you  may  pass  one 
or  two  stunted  grey  oaks.  The  severe  winter 
dwarfs  them,  yet  their  wood  is  sound  and  hard, 
and  serves  for  agricultural  implements  and 
sleighs.  Your  attention  is,  however,  soon  taken 
from  the  puny  oaks  to  be  rivetted  upon  some 
magnificent  specimens  of  vegetation.  The  grand 
walnut  or  butternut  trees  of  New  Brunswick, 
are  hardly  known  in  England.  The  butternut 
makes  noble  timbers  and  most  useful  for  many 
important  purposes.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the 
height  of  eighty  feet,  aud  its  branches,  which 
generally  shoot  at  a  right  angle  from  the  trunk, 
give  it  a  wide  spreading  aud  luxuriant  tuft. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  an  oily  nut,  called  a 
"  butternut"  which  the  settlers  pickle. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  makes  an  excellent  yel- 
low dye.  Butternut-wood  is  a  most  valuable 
timber,  it  has  great  powers  of  resistance  to  heat 
and  moisture.     For  coach-panels,  it  is  in  re- 


quest from  its  lightness,  toughness,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  receives  paint.  At  Frede- 
ricton,  butternut- wood  is  used  generally  for  fur- 
niture. The  grain  is  handsome,  easily  worked ; 
and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  Some  of  the 
public  buildings  at  Fredericton  have  been  fitted 
up  with  butternut-wood,  with  a  most  pleasing 
effect;  yet  this  timber  is  never  imported  into 
this  country,  although  it  can  be  procured  in 
large  quantities  and  blocks,  and  is  easily  pro- 
pagated. 

Near  the  great  butternut  tree,  you  will  find 
the  flowery  dogwood ;  a  most  useful  timber  from 

|  its  hardness  and  beauty  of  its  grain.  Its  dimi- 
nutive proportions,  however,  render  it  useless, 

i  except  for  tool  handles,  or  other  equally  small 

!  articles. 

I  Upon  a  gentle  declivity,  or  in  a  valley  of  rich 
soil,  you  find  the  tall  and  slender  canoe-birch; 

j  another  most  valuable  and  beautiful  tree.  The 
wood  of  this  birch  exhibits,  immediately  below 

.  its  first  ramification,  gentle  indulations  of  the 
fibre,  which  American  joiners  turn  to  account 
for  inlaid  work.  The  bark  of  this  birch,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  valuable  part  of  it.  From 
this  bark  the  Indians  manufacture  various  orna- 
ments and  build  their  canoes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  SOLEMN  REVIEW  OP  THE  CUSTOM  OF  WAR. 
(Continued  from  page  128.) 

That  wars  have  been  so  over-ruled  by  God,  as 
;  to  be  the  occasion  of  some  benefits  to  mankind, 

will  not  be  denied  ;  for  the  same  may  be  said  of 
|  every  fashion  or  custom  that  ever  was  popular 

among  men.    "War  may  have  been  the  occasion 

of  advancing  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  even 
I  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  But  we  are  not  to 
,  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  nor  to  countenance 
j  evil  because  God  may  over-rule  it  for  good. 
|  One  advantage  of  war,  which  has  often  been 
i  mentioned,  is  this — it  gives  opportunity  for  the 
,  display  of  extraordinary  talents,  of  daring  enter- 
|  prize  and  intrepidity.     But  let  robbery  and 

piracy  become  as  popular  as  war  has  been,  and 
|  will  not  these  customs  give  as  great  opportunity 
j  for  the  display  of  the  same  talents  and  qualities 
I  of  mind  ?    Shall  we  therefore  encourage  robbery 

and  piracy  ?    Indeed  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  not 


encourage  these  crimes  ?    For  what 


»odern 


warfare,  but  a  popular,  refined  and  legalized  mode 
of  robbery,  piracy,  and  murder,  preceded  by  a 
proclamation,  giving  notice  of  the  purpose  of  the 
war  maker  ?  But  whether  such  a  proclamation 
changes  the  character  of  the  following  enormi- 
ties, is  a  question  to  be  decided  at  a  higher  court 
than  that  of  any  earthly  sovereign,  and  by  a  law 
superior  to  the  law  of  nations. 

The  answer  of  a  pirate  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  as  just  as  it  was  severe  ;  "  By  what  right," 
said  the  king,  "  do  you  infest  the  seas  ?"  The 
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j  pirate  replied,  "  by  the  same  that  you  infest  the 
I  universe.  But  because  I  do  it  in  a  small  ship, 
|  lam  called  a  robber  •  and  because  you  do  the 
!  same  acts  with  a  great  fleet,  you  are  called  a  con- 
queror." 

Equally  just  was  the  language  of  the  Scy- 
i|  thian  ambassadors  to  the  same  deluded  monarch  : 
N  "  Thou  boastest,  that  the  only  design  of  thy 
I  marches  is  to  extirpate  robbers.  Thou  thyself 
i  art  the  greatest  robber  in  the  world." 

May  we  then  plead  for  the  custom  of  war,  be- 
I  cause  it  produces  such  mighty  robbers  as  Alex- 
I  ander?  Or  if  once  in  an  age  it  should  produce 
I  such  a  character  as  Washington,  will  this  make 
h  amends  for  the  slaughter  of  twenty  millions  of 
I  human  beings,  and  all  the  other  concomitant 
evils  of  war  ! 

If  the  characters  of  such  men  as  Alexander 
had  been  held  in  just  abhorrence  by  mankind, 
this  single  circumstance  would  probably  have 
saved  many  millions  from  untimely  death.  But 
the  celebrity  which  delusion  has  given  to  that 
desolating  robber,  and  the  renown  attached  to 
his  splendid  crimes,  have  excited  the  ambition 
of  others,  in  every  succeeding  age,  and  filled  the 
world  with  misery  and  blood. 

Is  it  not  then  time  for  Christians  to  learn  not 
to  attach  glory  to  guilt,  or  to  praise  actions  which 
God  will  condemn  ?  That  Alexander  possessed 
talents  worthy  of  admiration  will  be  admitted. 
But  when  such  talents  are  prostituted  to  the  vile 
purpose  of  military  fame,  by  spreading  destruc- 
tion and  misery  through  the  world,  a  character 
is  formed  which  should  be  branded  with  ever- 
lasting infamy.  And  nothing  perhaps  short  of 
the  commission  of  such  atrocious  deeds,  can  more 
endanger  the  welfare  of  community,  than  the 
applause  given  to  successful  military 'despera- 
does. Murder  and  robbery  are  not  the  less 
criminal  for  being  perpetrated  by  a  king,  or  a 
mighty  warrior.  iNor  will  the  applause  of  de- 
luded mortals,  secure  such  monsters  from  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven. 

Dr.  Prideaux  states,  that  in  the  fifty  battles 
fought  by  Caesar,  he  slew  one  million,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  two  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
If  to  this  number  we  add  the  loss  of  troops  on 
his  own  side,  and  the  slaughter  of  women  and 
children  on  both  sides,  we  shall  probably  have  a 
total  of  two  millions  of  human  beings,  sacri- 
ficed to  the  ambition  of  one  man. 

If  we  assign  an  equal  number  to  Alexander, 
and  the  same  to  Napoleon,  which  we  probably 
may  do  with  justice,  then  to  three  military  butch- 
ers, we  may  ascribe  the  untimely  death  of  six 
millions  of  the  human  family.  A  number  equal 
to  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  year  1800.  Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  a  greater  number  of  human  beings 
I  have  been  slain  by  the  murderous  custom  of  war, 
than  the  whole  amount  of  the  present  population 
of  the  world  ?    To  what  heathen  deity  was  there 


ever  offered  such'  a  multitude  of  human  sacri- 
fices, as  have  been  offered  to  human  ambition  ? 

Shall  then  the  Christian  world  remain  silent  in 
regard  to  the  enormity  of  this  custom,  and  even 
applaud  the  deeds  of  men,  who  were  a  curse  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  ?  men  whose  talents 
were  employed,  not  in  advancing  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race,  but  in  spreading  desolation 
and  misery  through  the  world  !  On  the  same 
principle  that  such  men  are  applauded  we  may 
applaud  the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers  and  pirates 
in  proportion  to  his  ingenuity,  intrepidity,  and 
address,  in  doing  mischief.  If  the  chief  displays 
these  energies  of  mind  in  a  high  degree  in  a  suc- 
cessful course  of  plundering  and  murder,  then  he 
is  a  "  mighty  hunter,"  a  man  of  great  renown. 

But  if  we  attach  glory  to  such  exploits,  do  we 
not  encourage  others  to  adopt  the  same  road  to 
fame  ?  Besides,  would  not  such  applause  betray 
a  most  depraved  taste  ;  a  taste  which  makes  no 
proper  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  or 
doing  good  and  doing  mischief ;  a  taste  to  be 
captivated  with  the  glare  of  bold  exploits,  but 
regardless  of  the  end  to  which  they  were  directed, 
the  means  by  which  they  were  accomplished,  the 
misery  which  they  occasioned  to  others,  and  the 
light  in  which  they  must  be  viewed  by  a  benevo- 
lent God  ? 


A  peep  at  Savannah  and  its  environs  as  obtained 
through  private  letters  from  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia. 

3d  mo.  22d — "  When  we  entered  the  Sa- 
vannah river  my  sea  sickness  left  me  and  I  went 
on  deck.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  any  thing  but  a 
black  line,  which  was  land,  and  two  large  stars 
that  were  harbor  lights,  but  oh  !  that  land  breeze  ! 
it  was  as  sweet  as  a  whole  meadow  of  roses  could 
have  made  it,  and  when  the  wind  swept  by  it  left  a 
perfume  I  shall  never  forget.  We  were  still  seven- 
teen miles  from  the  city,  and  when  we  reached 
it,  it  seemed  so  like  Camden  I  could  have  thought 
we  were  close  home.  The  streets  are  wide  with 
trees  on  both  sides,  and  then  a  row  in  the  centre. 
Such  trees  !  I  can  see  at  least  sixty  of  them  from 
this  window,  and  can  only  call  two  of  them  by 
name — one  pine  tree  and  one  buttonwood,  the 
rest  are  all  strange  and  new  in  form,  in  foliage 
and  manner  of  growing.  They  have  no  autumn 
here;  that  is,  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  just 
when  they  please,  and  that  is  all  the  time.  The 
streets  are  unpaved,  and  cut  short  every  little 
while  with  open  squares,  not  fenced  in,  but  full 
of  trees  with  green  grass  under  them,  which,  to- 
day, they  are  mowing.  Wherever  they  cross 
each  other  stands  a  pump.  I  never  saw  Jersey 
sand  so  deep  in  the  roads  there,  as  it  is  in  the 
streets  here.  The  gardens  to  the  houses  are  all 
walled  in  like  Friends'  meeting  house  yard  in 
Arch  street,  and  over  the  top  of  the  walls,  hang 
long  sprays  of  roses  and  peach  trees  full  of 
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blossom  and  there  ane  hedges  of  cainelias  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  strange  long  green  leaves  pointed 
and  growing  in  thick  branches.  I  hardly  know 
the  name  of  a  flower  I  see,  but  the  beauty  of  all 
is  the  wild  yet  low  jessamine,  which  you  must 
not  suppose  to  be  any  thing  like  our  yellow  jessa- 
mine; the  perfume  is  the  same,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  quite  different,  and  it  grows  every  where  ; 
the  woods  are  full  of  it,  the  hedges  are  laced  and 
bound  through  and  through  by  it;  it  climbs  into 
the  trees  and  trails  on  the  ground,  and  it  was 
the  sweet  breath  of  its  blossoms  that  so  filled  the 
air  with  perfume  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They 
tell  me  Savannah  contaius  from  25  to  30,000  in- 
habitants." 

4th  mo.  10th. — "I  suppose  if  I  stay  here  a 
year  I  shall  not  get  done  admiring  and  describ- 
ing. If  you  could  only  see  it  all,  I  should  be  so 
glad.  J ust  think  of  tall  trees  so  overrun  with  coral 
honeysuckle  in  full  bloom,  that  you  can  scarcely 
tell  which  is  tree  and  which  is  vine.  Think  of  the 
cherokee  rose,  the  bignonia  (which  blossoms  only 
in  our  green  houses,)  the  coral  honeysuckle  and 
the  yellow  jessamine,  making  perfect  thickets  of 
bloom  and  odor,  turning  in  and  out  and  lacing 
themselves  together  until  a  sheep  cannot  get 
through  them,  and  then  imagine  the  road  bor- 
dered for  miles  with  this  mass  of  flowers,  and 
shaded  by  magnolia  and  pines,  and  trees  I  cannot 
name,  so  that  at  noon  day  the  sun  only  dapples 
the  sand  of  the  road  with  bright  spots  of  light  j 
and  then,  mocking  birds  and  their  music,  brown 
thrush,  scarlet  tanagers,  red-birds  and  song 
sparrows,  with  numberless  butterflies  and  shining 
lizards,  and  you  will  not  wonder  a  ride  in  this 
part  of  the  world  is  a  thing  to  remember.  Any 
where  than  here,  an  invalid  could  not  ride  so  far 
or  so  long ;  the  perfect  smoothness  of  the  roads, 
the  absence  of  all  jarring  and  jolting  enables  him 
to  go  five  or  six  miles,  when  he  could  only  go 
one  or  two  on  a  rougher  road ;  then  no  paving 
makes  the  very  starting  to  go  easy.  Always  I 
have  craved  to  see  this  southern  land  ;  its  glowing 
sunlight,  its  profuse  vegetation,  its  brilliant  color- 
ing has  had  an  indescribable  enchantment  for 
me.  ;Tis  all  so  strange,  to  drive  out  of  their  city 
full  of  wealth  and  refinement,  luxury  and  fashion, 
and  find  at  the  very  outskirts  primeval  forest  trees 
and  a  total  absence  of  cultivation,  a  very  wilder- 
ness of  unbroken  solitude  and  matchless  beauty, 
is  a  constant  wonder  to  us.  The  reason  is,  there 
are  no  small  farms,  nothing  but  large  plantations, 
and  the  public  roads  do  not  go  near  them.  For 
instance,  you  drive  along  for  miles,  and  no  road 
branches  off  the  one  you  travel.  At  last  you  see  a 
sudden  short  fork  from  the  main  route.  You 
wonder  where  it  will  lead,  for  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  ;  you  take  it ;  there  is  no  pointer, 
but  you  want  to  soe  where  it  goes ;  as  you  advance, 
it  grows  more  regular,  looks  as  though  it  had 
some  care,  gradually  becomes  perfectly  straight, 
and  looking  through  a  shady  alley  some  mile  or 


more  long,  you  find  you  have  entered  the  avenue 
of  some  gentleman's  plantation  and  are  approach- 
ing the  mansion  ;  or  perhaps  you  find  yourselves, 
:  when  you  least  expect  it,  in  the  midst  of  his 
negro  quarters. 

We  have  driven  out  six  or  seven  miles  on  one 
of  the  most  public  roads  at  mid-day,  and  met  not 
|  one  cart,  wagon  or  other  vehicle  of  any  kind,  not 
one  foot  passenger,  seen  not  one  mau,  woman  or 
child  at  work,  heard  not  one  human  voice  break 
1  the  stillness,  heard  no  footstep  in  the  sand,  ex- 
cept  the  sound  of  one  horse  cantering  along  with 
j  a  "  little  massa  "  on  his  back  followed  by  his 
1  sable  attendant  on  another.    But  all  I  can  say, 
gives  no  idea  of  it,  I  dare  say.  T. 

TOE  FOREST  TEMPLE. 

j  Why  hath  man  raised  to  Thee  his  crumbling  temples? 

Which  pass  away  like  drifting  clouds  above  ! 
■  When  thy  pure  worship  were  in  bright  examples 
Of  holy  Charity,  sweet  Peace,  and  Love! 

For  there  is,  deep  within  the  heart's  recesses, 

Devotion,  thy  all-seeing  eye  defines, 
Unbreathed,  O  God,  which  thy  observance  blesses 
Before  the  pomp  of  consecrated  shrines! 

Will  tapers,  temples,  priests  in  robes  that  glisten 
With  jewelled  splendor —  pageantry's  array, 
Incline  thine  ear,  O  God,  the  more  to  listen, 

Than  to  the  simplest  prayer  without  display  ? 

Let  man  go  forth  to  the  primeval  forests, 

Their  cloistered  solitudes,  their  leafy  aisles, 
And  lut  the  voices  of  thy  feathered  choirists, 

Their  grateful  hymn,  in  which  no  art  beguiles  ! 

Vistas,  adorned  with  gorgeous  fringe  and  tassel 

Of  glowing  blossom — graceful,  pendant  flower. 
Where  truant  thought  becomes  a  willing  vassal, 
And  owns  the  wondrous  glory  of  thy  power! 

Their  floors,  encrusted  with  brocaded  splendor 

Of  golden,  silver,  azure,  purple  bloom, 
Their  velvet  verdure  to  the  knee  more  tender 

Than  all  the  cushioned  pomp  of  cunning  loom. 

In  their  green  glades  is  many  a  "  niche,"  whose  beauty 

Nor  saint  adorns  in  quaintly-carven  stone, 
Where,  may  be  paid,  vnspoken,  all  the  duty 

The  contrite  spirit  feels,  unseen,  unknown  ! 

There  are  meet  shrines  amid  their  pomp  cathedral, 

And  rich  mosaics  where  the  reverent  knee 
May  bend,  0  God,  in  faithful  fervor  federal, 

In  homage  pure,  with  prostrate  heart  to  thee  ! 

In  the  sti  11  night,  amid  thy  giant  altars, 

Thy  everlasting  hills— all  silent — where, 
Trembling  on  the  lip,  weak  language  falters, — 

Each  glance  is  worship,  every  thought  a  prayer! 

The  stars  that  tessellate  the  vault  of  heaven, 

Their  chastened  glory  on  those  altars  pour, 
Lighting  the  soul  from  paths  of  earthly  leaven, 

To  those  bright  shrines  where  angel  eyes  adore  ! 

Bright,  everlasting  lamps,  celestial  tapers, 

Twinkling  aud  beaming  from  the  dome  of  night, 
Till  upward  roll  the  silver  clouded  vapors 

To  curtain,  Lord,  thy  realms  of  living  light. 

:  On  their  white  wings  they  bear,  to  thee  ascending, 

The  grateful  incense  of  earth's  fairest  bowers, 
i  The  heart's  pure  orisons — in  silence — blending 

The  morning  breath  of  thy  sweet  censer-flowers. 
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GONE  TO  REST. 

Lines  suggested  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Joseph 
Walker,  who  departed  this  life  in  Tredyffrin  town- 
ship, Chester  County,  Penna.,  1st  mo.  9tb,  1858,  aged 
77  years,  a  highly  esteemed  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Gone  to  rest,  these  words  how  soothing 
Fall  they  on  the  mourner's  ear, 
As  he  bows  in  silent  anguish 
On  the  sad  and  solemn  bier. 
Death  has  come  with  his  grim  visage, 
And  his  sure  unerring  dart 
Still'd  the  quick  pulse,  chilled  the  life  blood, 
Hushed  the  lately  throbbing  heart  ; 
Taken  from  a  happy  household 
The  beloved  of  all  their  band, 
Closed  his  life  so  long  and  useful, 
Borne  him  to  a  fairer  land. 
Age  had  silvered  o'er  his  temples, 
Gently  bow'd  his  manly  frame 
Ere  his  pure  enfranchised  spirit 
Soared  to  God,  from  whence  it  came. 
Lowly  lies  the  cherished  brother, 
Christian,  father,  neighbor,  friend, 
He  hath  left  earth  for  another 
World,  where  joys  will  never  end; 
While  beside  his  pale  form  shrouded 
Stands  the  friends  he  loved  in  life, 
Gazing  on  that  form  beloved, 
That  has  ceased  its  mortal  strife  ; 
And  while  musing  on  the  virtues 
Which  endeared  him  unto  all, 
Hope  seems  dying  in  each  bosom, 
Sorrow  doth  eacli  heart  appal.  . 
But  a  still  small  voice  is  cheering, 
Now  pervades  each  throbbiog  breast, 
Whispering  in  gentle  accents 
He  has  sweetly  gone  to  rest. 
Stricken  mourners  cease  \our  sorrow, 
Hope  and  faith  doth  sweetly  say, 
Wait  ye  for  a  brighter  morrow, 
When  in  realms  of  perfect  day 
You  may  meet  the  dear  departed, 
Mid  the  spirits  of  the  blest, 
Mid  the  gentle  and  true-hearted 
Who  with  him  have  gone  to  rest.      L.  W.  S. 
Lancaster  County  Normal  School. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

LITTLE  SINS. 
(Concluded  from  page  122.) 

Can  I  class  bad  temper  among  little  sins  ?  I 
think  not.  But  why  is  it,  then,  that,  go  almost 
where  we  may,  we  meet  with  little  manifestations 
of  this  hydra,  which  seem  to  be  yielded  to  with- 
out shame,  and  excused  as  of  little  consequence  ? 
It  is  true  that,  except  in  childhood,  we  rarely 
meet  with  violent  fits  of  passion,  or  determined 
attacks  of  the  sulks ;  for  even  where  religious 
principle  does  not  suppress  such  sinful  displays 
of  temper,  shame  and  a  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
others  would  prevent  indulgence  in  such  de- 
grading and  absurd  manifestations  of  displeasure. 
But  there  are  ways  and  means  of  letting  others 
feel  that  we  are  out  of  humor,  and  of  indulging 
and  betraying  temper,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
too  lightly  of,  and  to  class  among  our  little  sins, 
if  indeed  we  class  them  among  sins  at  all.  One 


frequent  excuse  is,  that  our  manner  is  bad  ;  but 
is  our  manner  bad  when  we  are  in  a  good  humor  ? 
Does  the  presence  of  a  stranger  at  these  times 
change  such  bad  manners  into  gentleness  and 
courtesy  ?  If  it  is  merely  a  bad  manner,  surely 
that  is  under  our  own  control,  and  may  be  more 
easily  amended  than  the  deeper-seated  evil  from 
which  in  reality  it  springs.  No  one  would  judge 
harshly  those,  who,  from  ill-health,  or  worrying 
and  anxious  care,  are  betrayed  into  irritability, 
though  those  who  are  thus  situated  ought  to 
watch  and  strive  against  yielding  to  it.  But  the 
consideration  of  the  duty  of  bearing  with  the 
tempers  and  caprices  of  others,  and  of  making 
allowances  for  them,  is  not  the  question  at  pre- 
sent ;  my  wish  is  rather  to  warn  and  arouse  those 
who  are  hardly  conscious,  it  may  be,  how  annoy- 
ing these  little  indulgences  of  ill-humor  are  to 
others.  Who  does  not  know  the  symptoms  of 
this  disease — the  cold  averted  look,  the  mono- 
syllable dry  reply,  the  utter  want  of  interest 
shown  in  what  you  are  saying  or  doing?  Or, 
worse  still,  the  short,  snappish  voice  and  manner, 
the  sullen  gloom,  the  determination  not  to  smile 
or  be  pleased  ;  the  air  of  being  a  martyr,  or  of 
having  suffered  some  deep  affliction  j  the  talking 
at  but  not  to  the  offender;  the  quiet  sneer,  the 
affected  wonder  at  something  you  or  your  friends 
have  done,  the  mock  humility,  the  desire  to  be 
neglected  i  Who  has  not  seen,  grieved  over,  or 
smiled  at,  such  manifestations  of  the  evil  spirit 
within  another,  yet  perhaps  gone  and  done  like- 
wise, ay,  and  justified  herself,  saying,  "  We  do 
well  to  be  angry  J" 

One  reason  why  bad  temper  is  not  felt  to  be 
sinful,  perhaps,  is,  that  it  is  frequently  disguised 
under  some  other  name,  and  excused  to  our  own 
hearts,  as  even  an  amiable  weakness.  A  fit  of 
regular  snappish  irritability,  perhaps,  can  hardly 
be  thus  disguised,  though  we  may  try  to  excuse 
it  as  "  impossible  to  help  being  angry!"  But 
for  the  more  silent  and  sullen  indulgences,  how 
often  do  we  plead  hurt  feelings,  or  that  we  are 
too  sensitive,  or  that  we  are  misunderstood,  or 
that  we  only  wished  to  awaken  others  to  a  sense 
of  how  ill  they  had  behaved  to  us. 

Akin  to  this,  is  liability  to  take  offence,  to 
touchiness,  a  quickness  to  fancied  slights,  and 
to  magnify  small  and  often  unintentional  neg- 
lects into  great  offences.  Wisely  did  Southey 
counsel  his  daughters  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
but  still  more  careful  to  guard  against  taking 
offence.  The  worst  of  all  these  little  exhibitions 
of  temper  is,  that  we  too  often  indulge  in  then) 
only  toward  those  we  love,  only  at  home,  and 
to  our  own  family.  The  presence  of  a  stranger 
enables  us  to  repress  them,  or  rouses  us  up  to  cast 
them  aside  ;  for  we  are  rarely  petulant,  snap- 
pish, gloomy,  sullen,  or  discontented,  except  in 
the  home  circle.  These  things  ought  not  so  to 
be.  Is  it  not  most  ungrateful  to  Him  who 
maketh  the  solitary  to  dwell  in  families,  thus  to 
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poison  our  own  enjoyment  and  that  of  others, 
and  abuse  such  a  blessing  as  the  family  relation 
confers  when  employed  for  his  glory?  "  Be 
courteous,"  is  His  command,  and  is  meant  to  be 
applied  to  our  daily  home  life,  as  much  as  to 
strangers  and  acquaintances.  In  some  cases, 
perhaps,  it  is  more  the  manner  that  is  in  fault, 
than  the  temper  ;  but  if  a  bad  manner  rouses 
and  irritates  others,  and  is  thereby  an  occasion 
of  sin,  ought  we  not  sedulously  to  guard  against 
it?  How  few,  for  instance,  are  not  provoked  to 
resistance  by  a  dictatorial  manner,  a  "  laying 
down  the  law"  as  if  there  could  be  no  appeal 
from  our  opinion  or  judgment,  or  fretted  by  a 
sharp  manner  of  rebuke  or  remonstrance,  as  if 
the  person  speaking  were  personally  injured,  or 
checked  and  chilled  by  the  gruff  and  ungracious 
manner  in  which  some  little  service  has  been 
received,  even  when  the  recipient  was  gratified 
by  the  kindness. 

Many,  indeed,  and  various  are  the  defects  of 
manner;  and  in  too  many  cases,  we  shall  find, 
if  we  trace  them  honestly  to  their  source,  that 
they  spring  from  our  selfish  disregard  of  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  would  be  checked  and 
improved,  were  we  more  "  kindly  affectioned  one 
to  another." 

The  habit  of  viewing  every  thing  in  a  ridicu- 
lous light,  is  one  of  the  family  failings  that  I 
would  warn  against.    It  too  often  leads  to  an 
unamiable  desire  to  detect  and  hold  up  to  ridi-  | 
cule  the  faults  of  others,  and  it  almost  always  j 
destroys  the  finer  feelings  of  admiration  for  ! 
what  is  beautiful,  and  the  tender  and  more 
lovable  qualities  of  putting  the  best  construction  1 
upon  the  actions  of  others,  &c.    A  critical,  cen- 1 
sorious,  fuult  finding  woman  is  a  most  unamiable 
being  ;  ami  let  us  not  conceal  the  true  odious- 
De.ss  of  such  propensities  in  ourselves,  under  the 
guise  of  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

Id  many  families,  h.twever,  where  both  love 
and  good  temper  prevail,  there  is  what  may  be 
called  an  irksome,  rather  than  a  sinful,  mode  of 
carping  and  contradicting  one  another.  No 
harm  is  meant,  and  no  offence  is  taken;  but! 
what  can  be  more  irksome,  than  to  hear  two 
sisters,  for  instance,  continually  setting  each 
other  right  upon  trifling  points,  and  differing 
from  each  other  in  opinion  for  no  apparent  rea-  | 
son,  but  from  a  habit  of  contradiction?  and  such 
a  habit  does  it  become,  that  one  may  sometimes 
see  persons  who  have  acquired  it,  contradict 
their  own  statements  just  made,  the  moment  any 
one  advances  the  same  opinion.  It  is  generally 
on  such  trifles  that  this  bad  habit  shows  itself, 
so  that  it  may  seem  needless  to  advert  to  it ;  but 
it  is  a  family  fault,  and  should  be  watched 
against,  for  it  is  an  annoyance,  though  but  a 
petty  one,  never  to  be  able  to  open  your  lips 
without  being  harassed  by  such  contradictions  as,  1 
"  Oh,  no,  that  happened  on  Tuesday,  not  Wed- 
nesday      or,  if  you  remark  that  the  clouds  look  , 


threatening,  to  be  asked  with  a  tone  of  surprise, 
"  Do  you  think  it  looks  like  rain  ?  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  appearance  of  such  a  thing."  Narrate 
an  incident,  every  small  item  is  corrected  ;  hazard 
an  opinion,  it  is  wondered  at  or  contradicted  ; 
assert  a  fact,  it  is  doubted  and  questioned  ;  till 
you  at  length  keep  silence  in  despair. 

If  such  a  habit  is  teasing,  so  also  is  the  habit 
of  indecision  in  trifles.  "  Have  a  choice,"  is  a 
good  rule  sometimes.  How  often  is  a  whole  day 
wasted  in  discussing  what  is  to  be  done,  where 
we  should  walk,  what  such  a  one  would  like  ; 
and  how  frequently  does  all  this  wavering  and 
wondering  end  in  doing  nothing,  or  something 
the  very  reverse  of  what  the  person  consulted 
would  like,  if  she  had  just  said  what  she  wished, 
when  asked.  It  is  rather  painful  sometimes  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  on  some  such  trifle.  It 
looks  like  wilfulness,  in  small  matters.  But, 
when  asked  from  a  really  kind  motive,  try,  if 
possible,  to  have  a  choice,  and  do  not  bandy 
civil  speeches  for  ever,  such  as, — "  Just  what 
others  wish," — "  I  have  no  choice,"  &c.  &c.,  till 
at  last  no  one  will  go  either  here  or  there,  or  do 
this  or  that,  lest  some  one  else  should  prefer 
going  elsewhere,  or  doing  another  thing.  Going 
a  shopping  with  one  of  these  undecided  ones  is 
an  inexpressible  annoyance ;  and  many  a  time 
have  I  wondered  at  the  patience  of  the  shopman 
thus  tried.  Quiet  decision  in  those  little  matters 
may  be  quite  consistent  with  a  readiness  to  aive 
up  one's  own  way,  and  to  oblige  others.  If  it  is 
not  so,  then  it  becomes  wilfulness  ;  which  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  a  selfish  desire  to  have  one's 
own  way,  cost  what  it  may  to  others.  I  mean, 
however,  to  confine  myself  to  "  little  things," 
and,  therefore,  this  sin  can  only  be  considered 
in  its  smaller  manifestations,  and  it  is  to  the 
young  I  chiefly  address  myself.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  little  wilfulness  too  often  indulged  in 
by  young  people  when  just  released  from  the  re- 
straint of  childhood,  and  when  of  an  age  to  be 
swayed  by  advise,  rather  than  governed  by  com 
mand. 

Inattention  to  their  health,  by  not  wearing 
warm  clothing,  and  by  exposing  themselves  un 
necessarily  to  over  fatigue,  or  bad  weather,  i 
one  of  the  most  frequent  ways  of  displaying  wil 
fulness  among  the  young.    Good  advice  is  re 
jected  or  ridiculed  ;  and  those  who  would  be 
shocked  and  grieved  at  the  thoughts  of  disobey 
ing  a  parent's  command,  or  showing  determined 
obstinacy  in  greater  matters,  too  often  act  so 
wilfully  against  the  known  and  expressed  wishes 
of  their  friends  on  these  little  points,  that  rather 
than  keep  up  the  perpetual  fault-finding  and  irri- 
tation, they  are  abandoned  to  their  head-strong 
ways,  and  soon  forget,  that  in  thus  "  pleasing 
themselves,"  they  are  indulging  sin,  as  well  as 
grieving  others. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  be  denied  one's  own 
way  in  trifles,  to  obey  the  rule,  "  Yea,  all  of  you 
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|  be  subject  one  to  another,  and  be  clothed  with 
humility."    But  let  us  go  honestly  to  the  root 
of  these  and  many  other  evil  ways,  and  must  we 
not  acknowledge  that  the  spirit  which  prompts 
them  is  very  different  indeed  from  that  of  Him 
who  pleased  not  himself,  and  who  has  left  us  an 
|  example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps  ?  It 
I  may  seem  too  solemn  a  view  to  take  of  such  little 
things  ;  but  are  we  not  in  all  things,  in  whatever 
we  do,  to  glorify  God?    Surely,  then,  nothing 
!  is  too  trifling  to  be  made  the  subject  of  prayer 
|  and  watchfulness.    Those  who  are  most  liable 
I  to  indulge  wilfulness  themselves  are  generally 
those  who  wish  to  impose  their  own  way  on 
others  ;  and  anything  more  annoying,  more  un- 
I  lovely,  than  this  petty  tyranny,  exists  not. 

Do  not  excuse  yourself,  however,  reader,  by 
i  saying,  "  I  may  be,  and  perhaps  am,  a  little  wil- 
,  ful,  but  I  am  sure  I  would  let  others  have  their 
own  way,  if  they  let  me  have  mine."  All  wilful 
i  people  are  not  dictatorial;  and  you  will  have 
I  quite  enough  to  do  with  your  own  sin,  for  such 
I  it  is,  before  you  rejoice  in  not  having  another 
added  to  it.    Wilfulness  in  your  case  may  spring 
[  more  from  selfishness,  while  love  of  power  and  a 
I  certain  strength  of  character  are  combined  in 
the  wilful  ones,  who  not  only  love  their  own 
way,  but  wish  that  others  also  should  follow  it. 
[  I  have  alluded  to  this  subject  in  u  Little  Kind- 
|  nesses,"  and  refer  to  it  again  here,  chiefly  to 
i  guard  my  readers  against  both  kinds  of  wilful- 
ness,— a  determination  to  take  one's  own  way  in 
trifles,  or  small  things,  and  a  resolution  to  force 
:i  others  to  give  up  theirs  to  please  you.  Watch 
i)  and  pray  against  this  spirit,  either  in  one  case  or 
I  the  other.    Both  are  alike  opposed  to  Christian 
I  love  and  kindness. 

The  next  little  sin  I  would  refer  to,  is  "  slight- 
j  ins;  and  breaking  resolutions."  These  resolu- 
i  tions  may  be  made  on  small  and  trifling  matters  ; 
I  the  thing  resolved  on  may  be  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  but  is  not  the  habit  a  fatal  one  to  our 
moral  welfare  ?  And,  alas  !  too  often  so  to  our 
'I  eternal  peace.  "  Vow,  and  defer  not  to  pay  thy 
I  vow,"  is  a  solemn  warning  on  this  point;  and 
we  may  well  feel  overwhelmed  with  guilt  in  the 
I  sight  of  God,  when  we  recollect  the  many  solemn 
I  resolutions  and  vows  we  have  forgotten  or  broken. 
}|  Weak  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  in  those  more 
I  important  points,  we  are  more  apt  to  seek  strength 
j  from  on  high  to  enable  us  to  be  faithful  to  our 
I  God ;  but  do  we  feel  sufficiently  that  we  owe  it 
I  as  a  duty  to  ourselves  to  be  faithful  in  small 
I  resolutions  ?  It  would  go  far  to  help  us  to  ac- 
I  quire  resolution  of  character,  and  to  strengthen 
i  us  against  self  indulgence,  were  we  faithfully  to 
I  adhere  to  our  resolutions,  in  spite  of  the  plead- 
.  ings  of  indolence,  carelessness,  indifference,  and 
I  love  of  ease.  Observe,  I  say  faithfully,  not  ob- 
stinately, for  the  sin  I  am  speaking  of  has  refer- 
I  ence  only  to  good  resolutions,  not  to  any  little 
j  matters  that  may  concern  others,  or  our  own 


pleasure  or  convenience  merely,  and  where  reso- 
lution to  carry  out  an  intention  becomes  obstinacy 
and  self-will.  We  do  not  consider  this  breaking 
of  little  resolves  a  sin,  and  we  excuse  ourselves 
by  pleading  forgetfulness,  that  it  matters  little, 
that  we  cannot  be  always  on  the  watch,  or  that 
we  resolved  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  and  do 
not  now  care  much  about  it.  All  this  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  a  sad  proof  of  our  unfaithful  spirit, 
by  every  such  indulgence  of  which  we  harden  our 
hearts,  and  are  in  danger  of  finding  that  "  he 
that  is  unfaithful  in  little  is  unfaithful  also  in 
much."  Did  we  keep  a  list  of  our  small  reso- 
lutions, and  at  the  end  of  a  month  mark  how 
many  had  been  fulfilled,  how  many  needlessly 
procrastinated,  and  how  many  more  remained 
unfulfilled,  (it  may  be  forgotten,)  surely  we  would 
be  humbled,  and  aroused  to  strive  against  this 
foe  by  every  means  in  our  power,  not  on  account 
of  the  items  done,  or  left  undone,  but  on  account 
of  the  danger  to  our  own  souls  by  indulging  it. 
Much  of  this  unfaithfulness  in  known  duty  arises 
from  our  want  of  earnestness.  We  do  not  really 
care  much  about  what  we  thus  neglect.  And 
there  is  another  sin  also  arising  out  of  this  luke- 
warm spirit,  that  I  would  warn  my  readers 
against.  It  is,  laughing  at  sin  either  in  ourselves 
or  others,  putting  off  with  a  joke  what  should  be 
deeply  felt,  treating  as  light,  and  sometimes  as 
amusing,  what  is  displeasing  to  God,  and  what, 
in  our  more  serious  moments,  we  feel  to  be  a 
cause  of  deep  humiliation  and  sorrow.  Oh, 
surely,  this  is  not  a  little  sin  !  It  cannot  be  so 
to  make  light  of  that  abominable  thing  which  He 
hates,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini- 
quity. Then  let  us  guard  against  it  in  its  smaller 
manifestations,  as  well  as  in  its  more  daring  form. 
"  Be  ye  not  mockers,  lest  jour  bands  be  made 
strong,"  may  be  applied  to  those  who,  either 
from  a  desire  not  to  be  found  in  the  wrong,  or 
from  the  ill-natured  habit  of  finding  amusement 
in  the  faults  of  others,  make  a  jest  of  their  own 
and  their  neighbors'  failings,  turn  into  ridicule 
what  they  should  silently  grieve  over,  and  thus 
harden  their  hearts  against  any  loving  endeavors 
to  set  them  right,  and  against  all  tenderness  of 
conscience  as  to  their  own  sins  and  short-com- 
ings. "  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin  ;"  and  surely 
they  only  ;  and  if  we  feel  inclined  to  shield  our- 
selves under  the  excuse  that  it  is  only  at  little 
sins  we  laugh,  let  us  remember, — 

11  'Twas  but  a  little  sin  this  morn  that  enter'd  in, 
And  lo  !  at  eventide  the  world  is  diown'd." 


No  one  can  be  suitably  prepared  for  learning 
the  divine  will,  or  inquiring  into  it,  till  he  has 
imbibed  the  spirit  pourtrayed  in  the  solemn  and 
impressive  words  of  our  Lord  :  "  Verily  1  say  un- 
to  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
therein. " 
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EARLY  FLANTS   A    FIRST  RATE   WAY  TO  START 
THEM. 

A.  very  convenient  method  of  starting  early 
corn,  sugar-cane,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  cucumbeis, 
and  indeed  almost  any  kiud  of  plants,  is  the 
following  :  Take  an  upper  sod  (not  too  grassy),  or 
tenacious  muck,  and  cut  into  cubes,  two  inches 
each  way.  Insert  one  or  more  seeds  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  and  then  pack  the  pieces  closly  to- 
gether and  firmly  dowu  upon  a  box  of  earth,  to 
be  kept  moderately  moist.  This  box  can  beset 
in  the  cellar  on  frosty  days  and  nights,  and  can 
be  carried  out  into  the  sun  at  other  times.  When 
the  seeds  are  up  and  transplanting  out  is  admis- 
sible, take  up  the  cubes  and  transplant  them 
to  the  open  ground.  This  can  be  done  with- 
out distuibing  the  roots,  or  scarcely  retarding 
the  growth  of  the  young  plants. 

Seeds  of  cucumbers,  melons,  tomatoes,  &c, 
are  sometimes  planted  in  soil  placed  in  old  or 
cheap  baskets,  with  rather  open  work.  These 
are  hung  up  out  of  the  way  of  frost,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  during  the  day.  At  the  pro- 
per time  these  baskets  are  simply  imbedded  in 
the  hill  even  with  the  surface,  and  left  there. 
The  roots  will  find  their  way  out  into  the  soil 
through  tli e  open-work  at  the  sides.  A  few  hills 
thus  started,  with  little  trouble,  will  often  pro- 
duce a  crop  some  weeks  in  advance  of  those  sown 
in  the  opeu  ground. — American  Agriculturist, 


PLANTING  BOX. 

Few  people,  except  professed  gardeners,  know 
how  this  handsome  border  ornament  ought  to  be 
planted.  It  is  usual  y  stuck  in  a  few  inches  and 
left  straggling  on  top  of  the  ground,  with  three 
or  four  times  as  much  top  and  three  or  four 
times  less  bottom  than  it  ought  to  have.  Box 
grows  nearly  as  well  from  the  branches  as 
the  roots.  Now,  the  trench  in  which  edging  is 
to  be  planted,  t-hould  be  full  spade  deep  on  the 
border  side,  being  a  few  inches  shallower  on  the 
alley  side, — the  soil  should  be  made  fine, — and 
the  box  inserted  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
packed  in  tightly  with  soil,  leaving  only  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  out  of  the 
ground.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  it  not  grow- 
ing, or  of  producing  full  foliage  at  the  ground. 
Of  course  no  one  would  think  of  planting  box 
without  a  line. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet. 
Mixed  brands  are  selling  at  $4  50  per  barrel  Sales 
to  retailers  and  bakers  at  from  $4  50  to  $5  00  for 
good  standard  brands.  Extra  and  fancy  brands  at 
from  £5  (,0  to  6  50.  Rye  Fionr  is  held  at  $3  25,  and 
Corn  Meal  S3  25  per  barrel. 

Grain. — Sales  of  commou  to  good  Penna.  red  at 
$1  00  a  1  10  per  bush  J,  and  f*ir  white  at  from  $1  15 
to  1  20.  Rye  is  dull  at  68  cents.  Corn  is  better.  Sales 
of  good  yellow,  afloat,  at  71  cents;  and  at  70  cents 


in  store.    Outs  are  steady  at  49  cents  for  prime  Penn- 
sylvania, and  37  a  38  cents  for  Southern  and  Penn-  3 
8)' Ivan  i  a. 

Cloverseed  meets  a  very  limited  inquiry  at  $4  25 
a  4  37  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  at  $2  12  a  2  37*  per  bus. 
Flaxseed  is  scarce  at  Si  50  per  bushel. 


JOURNAL    OF     THOMAS    STORY. — The    fub-  1 
(J  scriber  having  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  re- 
publication  of  the  ab  ve  valuable  work,  acd  having 
met  with  an  original  folio  copy,  proposes  to  reprint  . 
the  entire  work  in  four  large  duodecimo  volumes,  at  1 
the  low  price  of  Three  Dollars  for  the  whole  work. 

Those  wishing  to  secure  copies,  will  please  forward  I 
their  names  at.  once  to  Henry  Lomjstreth. 

No.  915  Market  St.,  Philada.  j 

II.  Longstreth  invites  attention  to  his  large  collec-  ! 
tion  of  Friends'  Books,  to  which  he  is  constantly 
making  additions. 

He  has  just  published  new  editions  of  Guide  to 
True  Peace;  Plain  Path  to  Christian  Perfection,  and 
Life  of  John  Roberts.  Price  25  cents  each.  They 
will  be  sent  by  mniL  pout- paid,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

3rd  mo.  3rd,  1858. 


KENNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY. — The  under- 
signed having  purchased  from  Enoch  P.  Wicker- 
sham  his  entire  interest  in  the  "  Eaton  Academy,"  in 
the  Borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
formerly  owned  and  conducted  by  Samuel  Martin,  as 
the  «'  Kennett  Female  Seminary,"  will  open  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  above  Institution  for  the  reception 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  on  Second  day  the  Third  of 
Fifth  month  next. 

For  particulars,  see  circulars,  which  will  be  for-  ■ 
warded  to  the  address  of  every  one  requesting  them 
sent.  WILLIAM  CHANDLER. 

Kennett  Square,  4th  mo.  9,  1858. 

p  REEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  Girls 
VJT  will  open  the  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month,  , 
(May,)  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  All  the  branches  fj 
comprising  a  thorough  English  education  are  taught,  , 
drawing  included.  Terms  855;  for  tho^e  not  exceed-  • 
ing  twelve  years  of  age,  $50.  No  extras,  except  the  s 
French  Language,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle-  • 
works,  each  65  per  term.  This  school  is  handsomely  : 
situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  nine  j 
miles  from  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-west  t 
from  Wilmington.  Daily  stages  passing  too  and  from  i 
each  place,  by  which  scholars  are  conveyed  to  the  • 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Unionvile  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  ! 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  summer  session  i 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th  tj 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance,  | 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.   For  further  information,  address  j, 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.,  3— 3m.  I  I 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  f 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the  i  W 
3d  of  5th  mo. — Terms,  $60  for  five  months.  For  re-  It 
ferences,  and  further  particulars  enquire  for  circulars  ij, 
of  BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

4th  mo.— 3.  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Ban*,    i  j 
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HUGH  JUDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  131.) 

On  fourth-day,  the  15th  of  11th  mo.,  1786, 
Job  Scott  attended  our  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Wilmington,  which  was  a  favored  season,  though 
Job  was  silent. 

22d.  Having  labored  under  much  discourage- 
ment for  some  time  past  in  relation  to  my  out- 
ward circumstances, — business  continuing  dull, 
nd  having  high  rent  and  interest  to  pay, — I 
peued  my  situation  to  two  of  my  friends,  who 
econimended  patience  to  me.  I  know  this  is  an 
xcellent  plaster  for  many  sores  :  may  the  Lord 
rant  me  a  larger  portion  of  it.  I  sometimes, 
nder  my  gloomy  prospects  and  the  increasing 
xpenses  of  my  family,  feel  like  Peter  when  he 
as  beginning  to  sink;  and  like  him  I  cry  out 
or  help.  When  this  is  mercifully  afforded, 
ope  and  faith  revive,  so  that  I  feel  ready  to 
lefy  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  discouragement 
nd  opposition.  But  my  trust  is  in  God,  and  I 
pread  forth  my  cause  before  him  ;  entreating 
im  to  sustain  me  through  all  by  the  right  hand 
f  his  power. 

23d.  Felt  holy  goodness  near;  for  which 
?avor  I  desire  to  be  thankful.  Some  distant 
Darts  brought  fresh  into  view;  and  although  at 
)resent  I  see  no  way  to  move  forward,  I  find  peace 
n  standing  resigned  ;  believing  that  if  He  who 
las  raised  me  from  low  degree,  has  any  further 
service  for  me  abroad,  he  will  make  way  for  it  in 
lis  own  time,  which  is  ever  best.  I  feel  strong 
lesires  raised  at  times,  that  I  may  do  my  day's 
ork,  and  every  part  of  it,  in  the  proper  season  ; 
lot  leaving  the  forepart  for  evening,  but  endea- 
oring  to  keep  even-handed  :  so  that  when  the 
losing  hour  comes,  there  may  remain  no  uneasy 
ensations,  but  conscious  of  having  done  to  the 


best  of  my  understanding,  I  may  receive  the 
answer  of  well  done. 

24.  A  time  of  renewed  favor;  had  a  good 
meeting :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Most 
High,  and  that  forevermore.  Praise  him,  0  my 
soul,  for  he  is  good  ;  and  that  thou  knowest 
right  well.  The  Lord  is  good  to  the  humble  ; 
he  will  exalt  the  lowly.  He  will  bless  the  meek 
with  his  presence,  and  the  meek  shall  inherit 
glory  ;  whereas  shame  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
fools.  0  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of 
Israel,  who  art  glorious  in  power  and  in  might, 
redeem  thou  my  soul  from  corruption  ;  wash  me 
thoroughly  from  every  sin ;  exalt  thy  power  yet 
more  and  more,  and  make  thy  name  glorious  ; 
let  it  be  exalted  and  extolled  :  for  it  is  thine 
own  works  that  praise  thee.  Oh  !  may  I  ever 
remember,  that  it  is  by  thy  grace  I  am  what  I 
am. 

25th.  By  appointment  from  our  last  Monthly 
Meeting  several  Friends  attended  a  meeting  of 
conference  at  White-clay  Creek,  in  order  to 
spread  the  concerns  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  by 
reading  the  extracts.  John  Storer  was  with  us, 
and  I  thought  it  a  good  time.  Oh  !  that  it  may 
be  blessed  to  the  people.  Surely  the  regard  of 
the  heavenly  Father  is  great  to  the  workmanship 
of  his  holy  hands.  Were  we  all  truly  sensible 
thereof,  and  walked  accordingly,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  better  times  than  we  now  have. 
But  T  feel  my  own  weakness,  and  that  I  am  not 
able  to  take  care  of  myself  without  the  aid  of 
Divine  grace.  'Tis  thou,  0  Lord,  that  upholdest 
me  by  thy  free  spirit,  and  restorest  unto  me  the 
joys  of  thy  salvation.  I  will  praise  thee  for 
thy  great  mercies,  and  for  thy  goodness  to  me 
in  days  past,  as  well  as  present.  Oh  !  let  all 
that  know  thee,  praise  thy  name ;  and  let  the 
isles  wait  for  thy  law.  Then  shall  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  wilderness  sing  thy  praise,  and  the 
people  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  shall  magnify 
thy  power.  Thy  saints  shall  bow  before  thee, 
waiting  for  thy  instruction,  and  shall  move 
under  thy  heavenly  influence. 

How  reviving  to  the  soul,  when  it  is  favored 
with  the  company  of  its  chiefest  Good  !  How 
pleasant  are  the  hours  when  the  Beloved  comes 
into  his  temple  !  Many  precious  and  blessed 
seasons  do  the  children  of  men  miss  of,  by  being 
so  much  outward  in  their  minds, — so  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  cares,  and  cumbers,  and  amuse- 
ments of  this  world. 
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26th.  Our  First  day  meetings,  morning  and 
afternoon,  were  large  and  solid  ; — to  me  a  time 
of  great  humility  of  heart  and  contrition  of 
soul,  with  inward  cries  to  the  Fountain  of  good- 
ii       For  his  Divine  preservation  and  protecting 
care  over  me.    Next  day,  we  again  entered  on 
the  remainder  of  the  family  visit,  and  continued 
from  day  to  day,  till  we  had  visited  twenty-four 
families;  being  all  that  belong  to  our  particular 
meeting,  except  a  few  that  were  from  home.  In 
this  labor,  we  often  had  cause  to  bless  the  holy 
name  of  Him  who  lives  forever,  in  that  he  was  j 
graciously  pleased  to  be  near  in  the  needful  I 
time.    0  my  God,  thou  never  disappoints  those  | 
that  trust  wholly  in  thee.    Oh  !  that  I  may  be 
made  and  kept  truly  sensible  of  my  own  imper- 
factions  and  nothingness  without  thee  ;  that  so  | 
my  dependence  may  be  altogether  on  thee  alone.  ! 
I  never  feel  so  easy  and  quiet  in  mind,  after  | 
speaking,  as  when  my  attention  has  been  closely 
kept  to  the  Divine  motion,  delivering  only  those 
things  that  arise  in  the  pure  openings  of  Light 
and  Life.    In  this  watchful  state,  from  very 
small  beginnings,  considerable  enlargements  have  j 
been  known.    All  the  operations  of  the  Divine 
gift  of  gospel  ministry  are  wonderful,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  carnally-minded  man.    Oh  !  , 
that  I  may  be  wholly  weaned  from  all  self-suffi-  j 
ciency,  that  great  enemy  to  the  purity  of  gospel 
worship  and  ministry. 

1st  month  fith,  1787.    I  have  often  thought,  ! 
that  Friends  render  themselves  less  useful  in  the  | 
neighborhoods  where  they  reside,  by  neglecting  j 
small  intimations  of  love  or  duty  towards  their  j 
friends    and    neighbors,  than  they  otherwise  , 
would  be,  if  they  were  honest  and  faithful.  ; 
Were  we  all  subject  to  that  Power  which  has  j 
effected  a  reformation  in  ourselves,  it  would  ani-  i 
mate  and  quicken  us  with  a  lively  concern  for  ! 
our  fellow  creatures,  when  we  see  them  remiss  j 
in  their  duties.    I  have  frequently,  on  missing  | 
a  Friend  from  meeting,  let  him  know  my  con-  j 
cern  on  his  account.    But  alas!  for  want  of 
obedience  to  little  manifestations  of  duty  one  j 
towards  another,  we  do  not  advance  so  as  to  be-  | 
come  as  pillars  in  the  Lord's  house.    Hence,  it  j 
is  evident  that    fathers  and  mothers  in  the  ! 
church  are  wanting  ;  upright,  honest-hearted,  ! 
concerned  Friends  are  much  needed  in  most  | 
places.    Yet  there  are  a  few,  who  go  mourning  ! 
on  their  way,  on  account  of  the  low  state  of 
Society.    These  are  engaged  often  to  weep  as 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  to  inter- 
cede for  those  who  are  lukewarm  and  indifferent, 
that  they  may  be  quickened  to  more  diligence. 

In  this  month,  Richard  and  Thomas  Titus, 
from  Long  Jsland,  being  on  a  religious  visit  in 
these  parts,  were  at  our  meeting  on  first-day, 
also  had  a  meeting  with  the  youth,  to  good  satis- 
faction. I  wish  every  such  opportunity  may  be 
blest  to  them. 

Friends  who  are  engaged  to  labor  in  Truth's 


service,  have  need  to  be  very  careful  they  do 
not  get  baffled  by  taking  in  too  many  prospects 
at  once;  neither  should  they  suffer  themselves 
to  be  drawn  aside  by  other  JKriends  laying  out 
work  for  them.  Sometimes  Friends  may  get 
bewildered  for  want  of  attending  to  the  pattern 
showed  them  in  the  mount.  We  never  get  along 
with  more  solid  satisfaction  to  our  own  minds, 
and  to  feeling,  concerned  Friends  among  whom 
our  lots  may  be  cast,  than  when  we  keep  simply 
and  singly  to  the  openings  of  Truth.  By  this 
means,  we  are  kept  from  burdening  our  friends, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Oh  !  that  these  re- 
marks may  be  treasured  up  by  myself  and  all 
others  concerned  in  the  important  work  of  the 
ministry. 

3d  mo.  5th.  How  sweet  to  me  is  thy  pre- 
sence, O  God  of  truth  !  I  pray  thee  continue 
thy  loving  kindness  and  mercy  towards  me.  If 
the  world  frown  upon  me,  leave  me  not:  my 
soul  trusteth  in  thee,  let  me  never  be  put  to 
shame;  for  thou  art  my  God,  my  hope,  and  my 
song  all  the  day.  And,  O  Father,  of  mercies, 
I  beseech  thee,  look  down  upon  the  beloved 
youth  of  this  place.  Thou  hast  made  them 
feel  near  to  my  spiritual  life;  Oh  !  enrich  their 
hearts  with  thy  grace,  that  so  they  may  be  will- 
ing to  follow  thee  in  the  regeneration,  not  re- 
garding what  the  world  may  say  of  them.  0 
Father,  I  pray  thee,  stain  the  glory  of  this 
world  in  their  view,  and  teach  them  to  set  a 
right  value  on  thy  manifold  favors  and  blessiugs, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  that  are  bestowed 
upon  them.  Draw  them,  as  with  the  three-fold 
cord  of  thy  love;  that  with  alacrity  of  heart  they 
may  run  the  ways  of  thy  commandments,  and 
become  prepared  to  stand  for  thy  great  and  holy 
name,  when  the  heads  of  those  who  are  now 
concerned  for  the  support  of  thy  testimonies, 
may  be  laid  low. 

16th.  Being  in  the  mill  at  work,  I  wrote  as  I 
felt,  thus  :  0  God  of  love,  mercy  and  truth, 
pardon  all  my  iniquities,  and  forgive  all  my  sinJ 
Thou  alone  knowest  my  heart ;  it  is  naked  and 
bare  before  thee  ;  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret 
faults.  O  Lord,  redeem  me  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purge  me  from  every  sin.  When  I  was  in 
deep  distress,  I  cried  unto  thee,  and  thou 
heardest  my  voice;  thou  sentest  forth  the  ar- 
rows of  thy  quiver,  and  discomfited  my  soul's 
enemies,  yea,  when  the  floods  of  sorrow  com- 
passed me  about,  and  my  heart  was  ready  to 
faint,  thou  girdedst  me  with  strength  and  sus- 
tainedst  me.  Thy  goodness  and  thy  mercies  to- 
ward me  cannot  be  numbered  ;  Oh  !  may  a  sense 
of  thy  loving-kindness  dwell  with  me  continually; 
that  I  may  praise  thy  name  forever  and  ever. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  4th  month,  in 
company  with  Joseph  West  and  James  Robin- 
son, Jr.,  I  rode  to  a  meeting  at  Chichester  ap- 
pointed for  our  friend  Thomas  Colley  from  Eng- 
land.   He  is  a  favored  instrument;  being  led 
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in  an  especial  manner  towards  people  of  other 
Societies,  but  not  in  so  close  and  searching  a 
way  to  our  own  Society,  as  some  other  Friends. 
Herein  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  appears,  as 
each  one  endeavors  to  keep  his  plaee  and  occupy 
his  gift  in  the  ministry.  In  this  great  work,  I 
felt  but  as  a  child  to  Thomas  Colley  ;  and  am 
desirous  that  I  may  ever  be  sensible  of  my  own 
littleness.  My  dear  mother-in-law,  Susanna 
Lightfoot,  used  to  say,  "  The  way  to  be  truly 
great,  is  to  be  truly  humble."  I  wish  to  be 
more  and  more  so;  but  am  often  ready  to  fear 
that  I  shall  never  arrive  to  the  excellent  state  I 
have  seen,  my  weaknesss  is  so  great.  Many  of 
late  appear  to  have  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and 
a  good  conscience,  in  divers  places.  These 
things  are  mournfully  discouraging,  yet  I  know 
the  pure  Truth  remains  the  same,  though  all 
men  should  forsake  it.  Oh  !  that  I  may  be 
kept  from  falling  a  prey  to  self-righteousness 
which  gets  into  high  places  now  as  formerly. 
When  I  have  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  in  re- 
membrance, and  in  humility  keep  the  body 
under,  I  am  enabled  to  place  things  where  they 
properly  belong;  to  give  praise  to  whom  praise 
is  due,  and  honor  to  whom  alone  it  is  due.  As 
j  God  is  the  only  object  of  adoration,  so  it  is 
his  own  works  that  praise  him.  But  such  is 
the  weakness  or  pride  of  the  creature,  if  not 
kept  in  proper  subjection,  that  it  will  be  taking 
or  assuming  to  itself  the  gifts  and  qualifications 
of  the  Spirit:  and  surely,  it  is  a  high  offence  to 
attempt  to  deck  self  with  that  which  is  not  its 
town,  nor  ever  intended  for  it.  Thus,  it  is  said 
the  Lord  hates  robbery,  but  he  loves  true  judg- 
ment. 

When  I  take  my  seat  in  the  upper  gallery  iu 
pur  meeting  house,  and  cast  my  eyes  over  the 
||meeting,  beholding  the  poor  lads  towards  the 

far  side  of  the  house,  and  remember  how  it  was 
i) with  me  when  of  their  age  and  circumstance, 

my  heart  is  often  filled  with  tenderness  and 

melted  with  contrition.  Under  these  feelings, 
rfervent  cries  ascend  in  my  heart  to  the  Lord 

Almighty,  that  he  may  be  graciously  pleased 
tjto  extend  the  visitations  of  his  love  unto  the  souls 
I  of  the  poor  youth,  as  he  did  to  mina,  and  that 
I  he  may  bring  them  by  his  outstretched  arm  to 
^{know  him  to  be  their  Saviour.  It  was  he  that 
jlraised  me  up  from  low  degree  in  the  world,  when 
ril  was  poor  and  despised  among  men.    When  I 

ireflect  on  his  goodness  and  his  tender  visitations 
I  to  my  soul,  and  that  thro'  obedience  I  should  be 
i (counted  worthy  to  have  a  part  in  the  ministry, 
ipt  is  humblingly  marvellous  in  my  view,  and  my 
t.  heart  is  filled  with  praises  to  him  who  dwells  on 
J  high,  and  is  worthy  to  be  served,  honored  and 

obeyed  in  all  things. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Diligence. — Diligence  leads  to  plenty,  but  idle- 
ness will  clothe  a  man  with  rags. 


The  following  beautiful  and  descriptive  sketch  of 
Christian  experience  was  written  by  a  young  person, 
without  any  view  to  publication. 

There  is  a  state  of  great  and  continual  war- 
fare, when  the  soul  experiences  alternatives  of 
hope  and  despair.  A  state  when  the  spirit  be- 
ginning to  operate  in  the  old  and  uncrucified 
flesh,  finds  much  resistance,  and  the  things  that 
it  would  not  do,  those  it  does  :  for  when  it 
would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  it.  This 
state  is  indeed  afflicting;  for  until  the  stronger 
bind  the  strong,  there  must  be  great  conflict  and 
deep  probation,  by  reason  of  the  predominance 
of  the  fleshy  nature.  Hence,  though  it  delights 
in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,  yet  it 
finds  another  law  warring  against  the  law  of  God, 
and  bringing  it  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
and  death. 

There  is  also  a  state  which  succeeds  this  of 
much  fervour,  when  the  soul,  exercising  itself 
with  more  watchfulness  and  vigilance,  feels  it- 
self rapidly  progressing  into  the  joys  and  glori- 
ous beatitude  of  which  it  has  now  some  sight 
and  sense;  and  from  the  animating  prospect  it 
affords,  so  works  upon  the  imagination  and  sensi- 
ble part,  that  it  raises  it  ofttimes  into  almost 
rapturous  devotion,  having  much  sensible  delight 
and  melting  of  the  affection,  from  a  view  of  tho 
misera.bleness  of  its  past  state,  and  the  glorious 
prospect  of  the  future.  Here  it  is  very  liable  to 
become  dissipated,  by  going  out  too  much  into 
words,  and  neglecting  that  humble  watchfulness 
so  necessary  in  every  stage  of  experience;  and 
by  indulging  itself  in  a  too  creaturely  activity, 
wastes  its  substance,  and  sinks  into  a  stupidity 
or  insensibility.  But  the  mercy  of  God  is  very 
great  in  this  state,  though  replete  with  weakness, 
because  it  is  preparatory  to  a  better  state.  And 
so,  if  it  presses  forward  with  sincerity  of  heart, 
it  finds,  that  though  it  may  have  rightly  come  to 
this  state  of  fervour,  it  cannot  rightly  abide 
here ;  for  it  must  either  pass  on  to  a  death  to 
itself,  or  turn  back  to  its  earthly  habitation. 
For  being  predestinated  to  be  made  conformable 
to  the  image  of  God,  it  mu3t  pass  on  from  one 
step  to  another,  in  order  to  become  fully  cruci- 
fied to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  it. 

And  so  it  comes  next  to  be  proved  with  dry- 
ness, in  order  to  wean  it  from  these  sensible 
pleasures  to  which  it  has  been  too  much  attach- 
ed, and  conduct  it  into  a  state  of  death  to  itself, 
that  it  may  rise  with  Christ.  Here  the  soul 
walks  as  in  a  wilderness,  being  in  great  dejection 
and  despondency.  There  are  many  that  languish 
here  and  turn  back,  and  but  few  that  faithfully 
abide  this  state,  so  as  to  have  the  designs  of  God 
accomplished  in  it.  Here  there  must  needs  be 
heavy  exercises  :  but  it  finds  in  due  time,  when 
patience  has  had  its  perfect  work,  and  the  soul 
comes  to  be  weaned  from  self-pleasing  delights, 
and  is  willing  to  see  and  to  bear  the  state  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  to  be  reduced  to 
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the  capacity  of  a  fool  in  its  own  eyes,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  without  feeding  upon  or  look- 
ing for  a  better  state  :  I  say,  as  it  becomes  thus 
resigned  and  contented  to  remain  here,  it  finds 
itself  gradually,  rising  from  its  dark  prison,  into 
the  enlargement  and  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  And  here  it  sees  that  it  is  not  for  any 
goodness  of  its  own,  but  wholly  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  that  it  is  thus  admirably  dealt  with;  and 
it  is  tilled  with  the  divine  anthem  of  praises  to 
its  Redeemer. 

It  has  now  many  glorious  openings  into  the 
mystery  of  its  redemption,  and  has  clear  vision 
of  the  pure,  holy,  and  sanctified  state  of  the 
blessed.  It  now  sees  what  can  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  what  must  be  shut  out  there- 
from. It  understands  how  the  sheep  are  to  be 
set  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  goats  on  the  left ; 
and  that  nothing  can  enter  God's  kingdom  but 
that  which  is  born  of  him, — nothing  but  that 
which  comes  from  him,  can  return  to  him  ;  and 
that  all  which  is  not  of  him,  must  be  cast  into 
outer  darkness,  where  there  is  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  There  are  many  scriptures 
that  open  to  its  experience  and  encouragement, 
which  before  had  been  sealed  as  with  seven  seals. 
Now  it  understand*  how  the  mystery  of  Christ's 
sayings  are  not  to  be  understood  but  by  his  true 
followers,  for  to  them  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  others  it  is  not 
given  ;  that  seeing  the  outward,  they  might  not 
see  the  inward,  and  hearing  the  outward  they 
might  not  understand  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
them. 

The  soul  now  looks  with  astonishment  upon 
itself,  the  world,  and  the  glorious  perfections  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Here  it  sees  that  it 
must  die,  not  only  to  the  gross  and  sensual  plea- 
sures, but  to  the  very  life  of  itself,  in  all  its 
realities ;  and  that  nut  only  the  corrupt  tree 
must  be  cut  down,  but  the  very  roots  thereof 
must  be  torn  up.  It  has  many  openings,  not 
only  into  the  nature  and  power  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  but  also  of  the  subtility  and  deceiva- 
bleness  of  Antichrist,  which  fills  the  soul  with 
wonder  and  amazement.  It  thinks  itself  to  be 
alone  in  what  it  feels  and  sees,  which  is  a  sight 
of  a  new  world,  to  which  it  sees  no  one  can  come, 
but  through  self-denial  and  mortification,  and 
even  death  itself,  to  all  that  nature  in  which  it 
has  formerly  Jived. 

Now,  I  believe,  if  the  soul  was  faithful,  it 
would  come  to  the  attainment  of  the  life  and 
eternal  excelleney  of  what  it  only  now  sees  to  be 
necessary-  But,  unhappily,  few  come  so  far  as 
to  see  these  glories,  and  fewer  still  to  attain  them. 
For  here  it  is  very  liable,  from  the  new  and  great 
openings  it  has,  to  be  drawn  off  from  the  sensa- 
tion into  too  great  a  love  for  vision  ;  and  so  be- 
come infatuated  therewith,  seeking  the  gifts 
rather  than  the  giver;  dwelling  in,  and  feeding 
upon  them,  when  it  ought  to  live  alone  in  pure 


charity,  and  vision  or  gift  be  only  used  or  appre- 
ciated according  to  their  design  of  uniting  us 
more  closely  to  the  giver.  Here,  I  have  cause 
to  believe,  many  get  turned  aside,  and  never 
come  to  the  living  experience  of  what  they  have 
a  sight  of,  and  build  a  dead  theory  upon  that 
vision  which  was  opened  in  the  light  of  life. 
And  thus  self,  instead  of  the  love  of  God,  as- 
sumes the  throne,  and  u  setteth  in  the  temple  of 
God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God." 

Though  this  theory  may  be  excellent,  yet  the 
state  of  the  soul  is  no  better,  than  though  it 
held  the  creeds  of  Mahomet,  or  Judaism,  if  it 
does  not  dwell  in,  and  speak  from  the  living  sen- 
sation and  experience  of  it.  Though  it  may- 
build  upon  Christ,  yet  it  is  building  with  hay, 
wood,  or  stubble.  Though  it  may  speak  much 
of  the  excellency  of  this  state,  yet  if  it  is  not 
wrought  in  experience,  and  so  spoken  in  the  life 
of  a  new  nature,  it  is  only  a  dead  letter,  for,  by 
coming  through  an  impure  channel,  it  is  sullied 
and  defiled,  arid,  like  the  ointment  of  the  apothe- 
cary, sends  forth  a  stinking  savour. 

But  to  return  to  the  progressing  of  the  soul — 
if  it  is  faithful  from  the  opening  of  its  vision 
into  the  possession  of,  and  full  establishment  in, 
what  it  only  now  sees  as  on  "  Pisgah's  Mount/' 
For  here,  leaving  the  things  that  are  behind,  it 
must  press  forward  to  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling,  even  to  an  union  and  oneness 
with  the  divine  nature.  And  if  it  would  so  run 
as  to  obtain,  it  must  be  obedient  to  every  mo- 
tion of  the  divine  life;  and  by  thus  walking  in 
the  light,  as  God  is  in  the  light,  it  comes  clearly 
to  distinguish  between  its  own  and  the  divine 
motions,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  it  ' 
from  all  sin ;  and  so  not  to  have  sin,  it  must  act 
in  the  faith,  and  submit  to  the  faith  ;  for  "  what- 
soever (after  the  soul  has  arrived  here)  is  not 
of  faith  is  sin." 

And  now  Tt  also  sees  that  its  own  motions  and 
its  own  efforts  are  not  only  useless,  but  tend  to 
obstruct  the  promotion  of  this  life,  which  can 
only  rise  by  a  death  to  its  own  life,  and  thus  the, 
will  must  remain  entirely  passive.  But  many 
here,  through  an  ardent  desire  to  attain  to  these 
perfections",  strive  too  much  in  their  own  strength 
to  subdue  their  enemies,  and  to  plunge,  them- 
selves into  difficulties  and  perplexities,  carrying 
things  by  the  extension  of  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties beyond  the  light;  rejoicing  more  that  the 
"  spirits  are  subject  to  them,"  than  that  their 
''names  are  written  in  heaven."  But  the  de- 
pendence must  be  solely  upon  God,  to  bring 
about  and  perfect  this  great  work,  that  so  it  may 
glory  in  nothing  but  the  mercy  of  God  :  acknow- 
ledging all  holiness  to  be  God's  holiness,  that 
there  may  be  nothing  left  for  self  to  count  or 
build  upon,  that  it  may  ascribe  all  glory  and 
power  to  Him  who  rules  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

Now  as  it  passes  on  from  one  degree  of  over- 
coming to  another,  in  order  for  the  consumma- 
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tion  of  the  designs  of  God  upon  it,  and  that  life  from  henceforth,  now  and  forever,  because  they 
may  rise  triumphant  over  death,  hell,  and  the  cease  from  their  own  works.  For  whoso  entereth 
grave,  it  has  to  pass  through  a  state  synonymous  into  this  rest  ceases  from  his  own  works,  as  God 
with  Christ's  crucifixion ;;  when  it  resigns  not  did  from  his.  And  the  vail  of  the  temple  being 
only  what  is  actually  sinful,  but  the  very  flesh  1  rent,  (which  is  the  flesh,)  a  new  and  living  way 
and  blood  must  be  crucified,  before  it  can  rise  is  consecrated  to  it  within  the  vail,  and  thus  it 


into  the  celestial  and  glorified  body  that  can  enter 
the  kingdom.  What  it  had  to  pass  through  be- 
fore, was  only  like  its  fasting  forty  days  in  the 
wilderness,  and  being  tempted  ;  but  now,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  all  nature  suffers  a  violent  con- 
vulsion, the  foundation  of  the  earthly  nature  is 
moved,  and  the  rocky  nature  rent  asunder.  The 
graves  of  corruption  are  opened,  and  the  dead 
that  are  therein  come  forth.  It  is  impossible 
for  this  state  to  be  understood  but  by  experience. 
But  "  rejoice  ye  heavens,  and  ye  that  dwell  in 
them  ;  but  wo  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  sea,  for  Satan  is  come  down  unto  you, 
having  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he 
hath  but  a  little  while  to  stay  upon  the  earth. " 

This  state  to  some  is  much  more  excruciating 
than  to  others,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
will  j  and  some  pass  through  much  more  suffer- 
ing than  others  in  coming  to  the  same  state,  ac 
cording  to  their  obedience  or  disobedience,  or 
the  natural  texture  of  the  mind.  For  where  the 


has  power,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  to  enter  into 
the  "  holiest  of  all,"  having  known  what  it  is 
to  resist  unto  blood. 

Now  it  finds  that  it  has  held  many  endear- 
ments, which  have  appeared  lawful,  and  even 
incumbent  in  their  nature,  but  that  it  now  holds 
them  no  longer  in  the  state  it  did  before,  but 
that  it  must  retain  them  as  though  it  retained 
them  not,  and  that  partial  affection  \must  become 
more  and  more  extirpated,  to  give  place  to  that 
far  more  exalted  connexion  of  assimilating  spirits. 
And  thus,  instead  of  seeking  personal  endear- 
ments, it  seeks  its  Divine  Author  in  the  creature ; 
and  where  it  finds  it,  it  is  united  to  it  as  its 
mother,  its  sister,  and  its  brother.  But  here  it 
can  perform  every  social  duty,  and  render  every 
office  of  affection.  It  does  not  cease  to  love 
those  to  whom  it  is  bound  by  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity ;  but  it  loves  them  in  and  for  God,  as  it 
does  all  things  else.    In  this  it  is  that  we  can 


fulfil  the  royal  law  of  loving  our  neighbor  as 
uiiud  has  been  built  up  in  many  imagined  ex  - 1  ourselves.  It  now  comes  to  see  how  the  children 
cellencies,  either  in  natural  or  religious  things,  j  0f  the  resurrection  neither  marry,  nor  are  given 
fts  strength  working  according  to  the  strength  of  in  marriage  to  any  thing  on  earth;  but  are  as 
the  intellect,  and  the  fervidness  of  its  affections,  strangers  and  pilgrims  therein.    And  knowing 


it  must  needs  have  great  pain  in  losing  what  has 
been  its  life  and  its  all.  For  here  the  ven 
geance  of  God  falls  upon  all  unrighteousness  like 


aud  feeling  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
it  is  not  moved  by  the  various  turnings  and  over- 
turnings  thereof:   but  the  inconstancy  of  the 


a  consuming  fire.  Now,  as  iu  the  division  of  i  creature,  insteid  of  irritating  it,  or  producing 
Reuben,  there  was  great  searching  of  heart,  so  any  emotion,  serves  only  to  drive  it  more  and 
Jerusalem  is  searched  as  with  lighted  caudles,  |  more  home  to  its  divine  centra.  It  now  be- 
and  the  hidden  things  of  Esau  are  brought  to  j  comes  as  a  little  child  in  simplicity  and  inno- 
light.  Now  it  sees  that  there  are  many  things  Cence,  and  comes  to  realize  the  expression  of  the 
that  have  lain  very  near  the  heart,  that  it  has !  prophet,  "  None  is  so  blind  as  my  servant,  nor 
been  permitted  to  bring  thus  far,  but  that  now  j  so  deaf  as  my  messenger  whom  I  send  for  it 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,  when  the  tares  |  acts  in  simplicity  and  faith,  without  knowing  for 
must  be  separated  from  the  wheat.  Now  lt  the  j  WUat  it  acts,  and  without  seeing  why  it  acts.  It 
prince  of  this  world  is  to  be  cast  out,"  into  outer  sees  that  it  has  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the 
darkness. 

It  finds  now,  that  though  it  has  been  rich  in 
gifts,  and  highly  favored  with  spiritual  vision  in 
the  eternal  world,  that  it  must  relinquish  them 
for  that  poverty  of  spirit  which  assumes  nothing 


mercy  of  God,  its  own  righteousness  having  be- 
come as  filthy  rags  in  its  sight.  In  this  state 
it  is  that  all  can  know  him,  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest ;  and  by  the  will  being  thus  made 
one  with  the  Divine"7  will,  there  is  great  silence 
unto  itself,  which  owns  no  prerogative.  Though  j  witnessed  in  the  soul,  all  opposing  powers  being 
the  days  of  gifts  and  prophecies  were  excellent,  Jaid  low ;  for  Lucifer,  the  son  of  the  morning 


yet  this  state,  that  renounces  them  all  in  pure 
charity,  exceeds  it  iu  glory,  and  is  more,  far 
more  excellent.  For  though  there  be  prophe- 
cies, they  shall  fail;  though  there  be  tongues, 
they  shall  vanish  away;  but  this  pure  love  is 
inexhaustible  in  its  source,  and  without  end  in 
its  nature, — and  so  great  is  its  immensity,  that 
the  further  it  progresses  the  more  it  enlarges  it- 
self in  it,  and  the  more  it  sees  it  has  nothing  to 
boast  of,  as  it  has  nothing  of  its  own.  Blessed, 
indeed,  are  these  dead  that  thus  die  in  the  Lord, 


is  now  cast  down,  that  did  before  so  weaken  the 
nations,  and  righteousness  comes  to  cover  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

We  pity  those  that  have  lost  their  eyes,  be- 
cause they  admit  their  infirmity,  are  thankful  for 
our  assistance,  and  do  not  deny  us  that  light 
which  they  themselves  have  lost.  But  it  is  ^  far 
otherwise  with  the  blindness  of  the  mind,  which, 
although  it  be  a  calamity  far  more  deplorable , 
seldom  obtains  that  full  commiseration  it  de- 
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serves.  The  reaon  is,  that  the  mentally  blind 
too  often  claim  to  be  sharp-sighted,  and  in  one 
respect  are  so,  since  they  can  perceive  that  in 
t'lemsi'lves  which  no  one  else  can  discover.  Hence 
it  happens  that  they  are  not  only  indignant 
at  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  enlightened, 
but  most  officiously  obtrude  their  guidance  upon 
them.  Inflexibility,  alas,  is  not  confined  to  truth, 
nor  inconstancy  to  error,  and  those  who  have  the 
leas  preteusions  to  dogmatize,  are  not  always 
those  who  have  the  least  inclination  to  do  so, 
It  is  upon  such  lamentable  occasions  as  these, 
that  the  scriptural  paradox  has  beeu  carried  to 
a  still  greater  excess  of  absurdity,  when  the  pre- 
sumptiou  of  those  that  are  blind  would  insist 
upon  leading  those  that  can  see. 


SHOWING  OUR  FAITH  BY  OUR  "WORKS. 
(An  extract.) 

The  apostle  James,  comparing  that  way  of 
showing  others  our  faith  and  Christianity  by 
our  practice  or  works,  with  other  ways  of  show 
ing  our  faith  without  works,  or  not  by  works, 
does  plainly  and  abundantly  prefer  the  for- 
mer. "  Yea,  a  man  may  say,  thou  hast  faith,  I 
have  works ;  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy 
works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my 
works."  A  manifestation  of  our  faith  without 
works,  is  a  manifestation  of  it  in  words,  whereby 
a  man  professes  faith.  As  the  apostle  says, 
"  What  doth  it  profit  my  brethren,  ihough  a 
man  say  he  hath  faith?"  Therefore  here  are 
two  ways  of  manifesting  to  others  what  is  in 
our  hearts ;  one  by  what  we  say,  and  the  other 
by  what  we  do.  But  the  apostle  abundantly  pre- 
fers the  latter  as  the  best  evidence.  Now  cer- 
tainly all  accounts  we  give  of  ourselves  in  words, 
— our  saying  that  we  have  faith,  and  that  we 
are  converted,  and  telling  the  manner  how,  and 
the  steps  by  which  it  was  wrought,  are  still 
but  manifesting  onr  faith  by  what  we  say  ;  it 
is  but  showing  our  faith  by  our  words;  which 
the  apostle  speaks  of  as  falling  vastly  short  of 
manifesting  of  it  by  what  we  do,  and  showing 
our  faith  by  our  works. 

And  as  the  scripture  plainly  teaches,  that 
practice  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
professing  Christians  ;  so  reason  teaches  the  same 
thing.  Reason  shows,  that  men's  deeds  are 
better  and  more  faithful  interpreters  of  their 
minds  than  their  words.  The  common  sense  of 
all  mankind  through  allagcsand  nations,  teaches 
them  to  judge  of  men's  hearts  chiefly  by  their 
practice.  If  a  man  professes  a  great  deal  of  love 
and  friendship  to  another,  reason  teaches  all 
men  that  such  a  profession  is  not  so  great  an 
evidence  of  his  being  a  real  and  hearty  friend, 
as  his  appearing  a  friend  in  deeds;  being  faith- 
ful and  constant  to  his  friend  in  prosperity  and 
adversity,  ready  to  lay  out  himself,  and  deny 
himself,  and  suffer  in  his  personal  interest,  to  do 


him  a  kindness.  A  wise  man  will  trust  to  such 
evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  friendship  further 
than  a  thousand  earnest  professions  and  solemn 
declarations,  and  most  affectionate  expressions 
of  friendship  in  words. 


GRATITUDE. 

M  When  all  thy  mercies,  oh,  my  God  ! 

My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise  1" 

The  following  letter  to  a  friend,  abounds  with 
a  pathos  that  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  reader 
of  sensibility.  It  speaks  the  language  of  a  devout 
and  thankful  heart. 

1st  mo.  llth,  1830. 
Dear  Friend, — I  returned  last  evening  with 
my  daughter,  from  the  burial  of  an  old  and  val- 
ued friend,  with  whom  I  learned  my  occupation. 
We  left  home  on  Third  day  at  noon,  arrived  there 
in  the  evening,  and  on  the  next  day  the  inter- 
ment took  place.  I  chose  to  spend  the  next 
evening  with  the  bereaved  family,  (notwithstand- 
ing some  pressing  invitations,)  the  inmates  of 
which  I  had  known  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

It  was  a  solemn  time  to  me,  and  my  mind  was 
much  dipped  into  serious  contemplation  of  the 
past.  It  had  been  eight  years  my  home  in  the 
giddy  season  of  youth.  I  arose  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  paid  a  short  visit  to  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, whom  I  had,  fifty  years  ago,  known  to  be 
an  early  riser — found  he  had  risen,  and  being 
indisposed,  had  retired  to  his  bed  again.  On 
the  way  back  to  the  house  of  my  deceased  friend, 
I  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  visit  some  scenes  'in 
which  my  youth  had  been  deeply  interested  j 
particularly  one,  connected  with  an  event  which 
occurred  when  I  had  arrived  at  age,  and  was 
about  to  set  out  from  the  hospitable  mansion  to 
seek  my  fortune  in  the  world.  It  was  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  a  fine  day,  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer. With  about  three  half  guineas  (my  all) 
in  my  pocket,  I  commenced  ray  journey  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  ou  foot.  I  remember  it  vividly, 
as  if  it  had  been  yesterday.  With  a  heavy  heart 
I  began  my  pilgrimage,  and  slowly  descended 
from  the  eminence  on  which  I  had  made  my 
home,  towards  that  which  I  had  left  when  I  went 
apprentice,  then  known  by  the  name  of  Mount 
Carhid,  which  lay  near,  my  path  ;  but  when  I 
descended  and  arrived  at  a  rivulet  in  the  bed  of 
the  valley  through  which  it  ran,  (which  had  its 
source  in  Carmel,)  and  now  crossed  my  path,  less 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  home  I  had  left ;  I 
became  so  oppressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
concern  in  which  I  was  about  to  embark,  that  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  proceed  no  further;  and  sitting 
down  by  the  little  stream  by  the  road  side,  I 
looked  forward  to  the  prospect  before  me  with 
dread  and  apprehension.    I  had  hitherto  been 
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provided  for  by  my  friends,  fed  and  clothed  by 
the  bounty  of  my  parent — 

"  Content  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare." 
But  now  I  must  provide  for  myself ;  my  stock 
on  hand  small,  I  had  a  character  to  establish, 
wherever  I  might  go,  for  steadiness  and  sobri- 
ety— to  make  friends  where  I  could  find  them — 
and,  if  taken  sick  without  funds,  must  be  nursed 
by  the  charity  of  the  benevolent  where  my  lot 
should  be  cast.  These  thoughts  so  overwhelmed 
me,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  pursue  my  path  no 
further  at  present,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  I 
called  upon  the  orphan's  friend  to  be  my  friend, 
and  if  he  would  but  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put  on,  I  would  be  therewith  con- 
tent.* 

After  a  pause  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour, 
I  grew  more  composed,  brushed  the  dew  from 
my  eye-lids,  arose  with  my  staff  and  small  budget 
of  clothes,  crossed  the  little  Jordan  before  me, 
and  travelled  on  with  a  lighter  step  and  brighter 
hopes,  bidding  adieu,  as  I  then  thought,  to  all 
behind  me,  forever.  It  was  this  spot  so  conse- 
crated, that  I  wished  to  visit  yesterday  morning, 
but  I  feared  my  limbs  would  not  bear  me  out  in 
so  long  a  walk ;  as  I  had  been  on  my  feet  for 
some  time.  I  paused  to  consider  of  it — advanced 
a  few  steps — felt  stronger,  essayed  to  go  on — 
found  my  lameness  merely  uomiual — went  further 
even  without  halting  in  my  gait  much — thought 
it  strange — then  resolutely  descended  into  the 
valley,  the  narrow  dell  at  the  foot  of  Carmel. 
But  ere  I  had  half  reached  the  spot,  every  feel- 
ing of  my  heart  was  alive  and  in  motion,  and  my 
tears  began  to  flow  freely.  What  had  I  not  re- 
ceived of  the  bounty  of  heaven  ? — more  than  I 
had  then  dared  to  ask  for,  at  my  outset  ^n  life. 
Wife,  beloved  children,  justly  endeared  friends, 
nearer  than  self — competency  ;  for  the  humble, 
{sufficient.  When  I  came  to  the  spot,  I  eyed  it 
with  rapturous  enthusiasm.  I  looked  eagerly 
around  for  the  place  I  had  sat  or  knelt  on  forty 
and  six  years  before.  And  when  memory  thought 
she  had  found  it,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees, 
and  poured  out  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  more  fer- 
vent than  I  ever  felt  or  uttered  before.  The 
time — the  cool  of  the  day — the  place,  a  narrow, 
deep  valley,  crossed  by  a  pleasing,  well  known 
stream,  which  time,  nor  the  summer's  drought 
had  been  able  to  dry  up,  and  issuing  from  the 
hill  Carmel,  where  my  widowed  mother,  sisters, 
and  self,  had  found  an  asylum'  from  the  cruel 
[ravages  of  war,  after  witnessing  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton — and  a 
[fiercer  battle  shortly  after.    It  was  by  the  road- 

*  A  dear  father  in  Israel,  once  on  a  family  visit, 
I  asked  me  if  I  remembered  the  time  when  I  said,  "If 
Iihou  wilt  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on, 
I  t  will  be  therewith  content,"  when  with  thy  staff  thou 
passed  that  Joi  dan  ?  And  note  "thou  hast  become 
■two  bands."  I  had  never  mentioned  the  incidents  I 
Ibave  named,  to  him  or  any  other. 


side,  and  travellers  might  pass  and  think  me  dis- 
ordered in  mind — but  I  cared  not.  It  was  a  de- 
votional act,  which  I  rejoice  I  was  enabled  to 
perform,  and  I  hope  the  incense  of  a  heart  that 
sometimes  feels  a  desire  to  be  grateful. 

I  now  felt  easy  in  my  mind,  and  slowly  re- 
turned to  my  lodgings,  but  could  not  repress  the 
tears  which  flowed  all  the  way  to  it ;  and  even 
at  the  breakfast  table,  or  now  at  the  recollection 
of  a  scene  so  affecting  to  me. 

^  $z  ijt  :jc  ?K 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  memorandums 
made  in  a  tour  in  England,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  being  correct  : — 

"London,  Alh  mo.  12th,  1831.    After  taking 

leave  of  my  kind  friend  and  family,  I  took 

stage  for  Beaconsfield,  which  is  about  twenty-two 
miles,  and  nearly  a  west  course  from  London, 
where  I  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock  A.  M. 
Jordans,  the  place  where  William  Peun  was 
buried,  lies  about  two  miles  east  from  this  town, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  about  2000  inhabi- 
tants. Being  disposed  to  visit  that  place,  I  got 
a  lad  to  go  with  me,  to  shew  me  a  near  way 
through  the  fields  aud  woods.  On  the  way,  a 
genteel  looking  man,  on  horseback,  rode  up  to 
us,  aud  respectfully  said  "  Good  morning,  sir 
after  the  customary  civilities  had  passed  between 
us,  I  informed  him  of  the  object  of  my  being 
there ;  when  the  person  who  was  my  conductor, 
observed,  "  this  gentleman's  name  is  Hare,  he 
is  agent  for  the  gentleman  who  owns  these  ex- 
tensive forests. "  I  then  asked  his  permission  to 
return  through  the  woods,  as  I  wished  to  see  the 
wild  hare,  not  having  seen  one  alive  ;  he  readily 
consented,  and  said  we  might  go  any  where  over 
the  premises  that  we  chose,  and  added,  u  when 
I  saw  you,  I  concluded  you  were  going  to  Jor- 
dans to  hold  a  meeting,  and  I  intended  to  make 
one  of  the  auditory.''  After  leaviug  this  very 
civil  man,  we  went  to  Jordans,  and,  upon  going 
into  the  house,  were  met  by  a  very  pleasant,  kind 
woman,  who,  with  her  husband  and  family,  live 
on  the  premises  and  have  the  care  of  them  ;  their 
names  are  William  and  Jane  Humphrys — they 
do  not  profess  with  Friends.  They  till  the  ground, 
there  being  a  small  field  belonging  to  the  premi- 
ses, and  occupy  part  of  the  house,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  taking  care  of  the  burying  ground, 
meeting  house,  &c.  The  room  in  which  the 
meeting  was  held,  is  about  thirty-one  by  twenty 
feet  in  the  clear,  has  two  windows  on  the  west 
side,  very  old  fashioned;  the  panes  are  about 
three  inches  square,  and  are  placed  with  the  cor- 
ners up  and  down.  There  are  also  two  small 
windows  over  the  door,  which  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  house,  and  two  small  ones  over  the  preach- 
er's gallery.  Two  benches  face  the  meeting; 
the  upper  one,  the  preacher's  gallery,  is  raised 
two  steps.  A  book  is  kept  in  the  meeting  house 
upon  a  table,  in  which  strangers  are  invited  to 
write  their  names  and  places  of  residence.  Direc- 
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tions  are  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  kept  in 
this  book,  which  informs  visitors  where  to  find 
the  graves  of  W.  Penn,  <fcc.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  it,  viz  :  "  The  graves  on  the  right,  im- 
mediately on  entering  the  burial  ground,  contain 
the  bodies  of  William  Penn  and  both  his  wives, 
Isaac  and  Mary  Penington,  Thomas  Elwood 
and  his  wife,  also  of  George  Bowles  and  his 
wife."  A  neat  mound  is  raised  over  each  of 
those  graves  as  is  customary  in  America.  There 
are  no  head-stones  or  other  mark  to  designate 
them.  They  lay  in  a  row,  one  by  the  side  of 
another,  and  are  covered  with  grass,  moss,  &c. 
This  cemetery  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, contains  about  half  an  acre  ;  it  is  enclosed 
by  a  neat  hedge,  and  is  kept  in  very  good  order. 
No  meeting  is  now  held  here,  unless  one  is  some- 
times appointed  by  travelling  Friends,  and  the 
burying  ground  does  not  appear  to  be  used.  The 
size  of  the  whole  buildiug  is  about  forty-two  by 
thirty-three  feet.  Adjoining  the  meeting  room, 
and  .separated  from  it  by  a  brick  wall,  and  under 
the  same  roof,  is  a  stable,  thirteen  feet  wide,  and 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  for 
the  accommodation  of  Friends'  horses  during  the 
meeting  time.  That  part  of  the  house  occupied 
by  the  family,  is  separated  from  the  meeting  room 
by  slides,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure. 

I  took  my  seat  upon  the  bench  that  I  suppose 
George  Fox,  Isaac  Penington,  William  Penn, 
Edward  Burrough,  &c.  &c,  had  occupied  in  days 
long  since  passed  by.  It  really  brought  tho>e 
Friends,  with  many  others,  before  the  view  of 
my  mind,  and  1  was  almost  ready  to  exclaim  in 
my  heart,  with  Jacob,  "  Surely  this  is  none  other 
but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven."  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings;  it 
seemed  a^  though  I  could  behold  the  kind  and 
benevolent  countenance  of  Isaac  Penington, 
sitting  by  the  side  of  some  of  his  cotemporaries, 
and  the  manly,  fearless,  and  majestic  features  of 
George  Fox,  were  also  in  idea  before  me.  But 
I  was  soon  awakened  from  my  revery  by  the  re- 
collection, that  these  men  were  human,  and  hav- 
ing 1'aithfully  occupied  the  talents  committed  to 
their  trust,  are  now  in  a  state  of  felicity,  reaping 
the  reward  of  their  works  ;  and  although  we  may 
be  permitted  to  love  their  memory,  yet  not  to 
idolize  them  ;  for  as  neither  Noah,  Baniel,  nor 
Job,  so  neither  could  they,  deliver  either  son  or 
daughter,  but  their  own  souls  only,  by  their 
righteousness. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  burying  ground,  a 
mound  is  raised  of  considerable  size,  and  I  was 
informed  that  a  family  of  Friends,  who  formerly 
resided  near  the  meeting  house,  were  interred  in 
this  place.  A  row  of  lime  trees  cross  the  upper 
or  north  end  of  the  burying  ground  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  distant  one  from  the  other,  and  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  north  end  ;  so  that 
the  mound  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 


ground  by  those  trees;  and  there  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  be  an}'  graves  within  this  enclosure,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mound  above  mentioned, 
though  it  is  probable  that  some  persons,  at  some 
time,  have  been  buried  within  those  limits.  The 
south  end  of  the  grave  yard  is  quite  level,  some 
mischievous  person  having  levelled  all  the  graves 
in  that  part  of  the  ground,  where,  I  was  in- 
formed, many  Friends  of  note  had  been  interred, 
and  whose  graves,  previous  to  this  circumstance, 
could  be  identified.  The  house,  and  every  thing 
about  it,  are  kept  in  the  nicest  order, — the 
benches  of  the  meeting  house  are  as  white  as  a 
milk  pail.  The  floor  is  brick,  and  the  houes  is 
built  of  the  same  material.  After  fully  survey- 
ing the  premises,  I  took  leave  of  the  friendly 
woman  who  occupies  the  house,  and  returned  to 
Beaconsfield,  and,  having  obtained  permission, 
we  rambled  through  a  thick,  bushy,  swampy 
piece  of  land,  and  we  had  not  proceeded  far  be- 
fore we  saw  hares  bounding  through  the  bushes. 
We  also  saw  several  pheasants.  Here  are,  per- 
haps, fifty  or  more  acres  of  land  covered  with 
woods,  which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
some  places  which  I  have  seen  in  New  Jersey, 
America.  The  scenery  was  beautiful,  and  I  was 
highly  delighted  with  this  little  excursion." 
7th  mo.  2nd,  1832.  I.  T.  II. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  22.  1858. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  com- 
menced on  2nd  day,  10th  inst.,  and  closed  with 
the  sitting  on  6th  day  morning,  14th  inst. 

The  attendance  of  men  and  women  Friends 
was  probably  larger  than  at  any  period  since 
1827.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
large  number  of  the  young  and  middle  aged;  and 
the  serious  deportment  of  many  of  these  gives 
encouraging  hope  of  a  succession  of  standard 
bearers.  No  new  matter  was  introduced  from 
any  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  In  the  review 
of  the  state  of  cur  Society,  exhibited  in  the 
answers  to  the  Queries,  two  days  and  part  otM^, 
another  sitting  was  occupied  in  the  men's  meet-  lis 
ing,  affording  time  for  the  expression  of  much 
lively  concern  and  exercise,  in  relation  to  the  va 
rious  testimonies  held  by  us.  An  outline  of  these 
exercises,  will  appear  in  the  present  number,  but 
the  reading  of  them  cannot  give  the  feeling  of 
solemnity  and  interest  which  marked  the  delibe- 
rations. 

"  While  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the 
first  Query  an  exercise  prevailed,  and  encour- 
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agement  was  extended  to  increased  faithfulness 
in  the  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings, 
particularly  those  held  near  the  middle  of  the 
week.  When  thus  assembled,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  an  earnest  exercise  of 
spirit  should  be  maintained.  While  we  are  un- 
der its  influence,  we  shall  be  preserved  from 
listlesness  or  drowsiness,  and  thus  be  made  in- 
strumental in  gathering  our  children,  and  those 
who  mingle  with  us  in  the  solemn  duty  of  pub- 
lic worship.  Those  who  feel  the  obligation  of 
regularly  attending  all  our  meetings  should 
especially  avoid  doubtful  disputations,  and  every 
thing  which  tends  to  alienate  us  one  from  ano- 
ther. When  this  is  sorrowfully  apparent,  we 
find  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  our  young 
people  to  mingle  with  us,  and  thus  the  elder 
portion  of  Society  become  discouraged  for  want 
of  the  aid  of  their  spirits,  and  they  become 
scattered  from  the  fold. 

"  While  we  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  liv- 
ing gospel  ministry,  the  members  of  our  small 
meetings  were  reminded  that  a  prayerful  exercise 
of  spirit  is  more  efficacious  than  words;  and  we 
were  encouraged  by  the  revival  of  the  testimony 
of  Robert  Barclay.  *  It  was  not,'  says  he,  4  by 
strength  of  arguments,  or  by  a  particular  dis- 
quisition of  each  doctrine,  and  convincement  of 
my  understanding  thereby,  that  I  came  to  re- 
ceive and  bear  witness  to  the  Truth,  but  by 
being  secretly  reached  by  this  life  ;  for  when  I 
came  into  the  silent  assemblies  of  God's  people, 
I  felt  a  secret  power  among  them  which  touched 
my  heart;  and  as  I  gave  way  unto  it,  I  found  the 
evil  weakening  in  me,  and  the  good  raised  up  j 
and  so  I  became  thus  united  unto  them,  hun- 
gering more  and  more  after  the  increase  of  this 
power  and  life,  whereby  I  might  feel*  myself 
perfectly  redeemed/ 

"  The  right  education  and  government  of  chil- 
dren was  felt  to  be  a  subject  of  deep  interest. 
The  many  avenues  which  are  opened  to  draw 
the  youthful  mind  away  from  the  simplicity  of 
Truth,  and  the  enticing  allurements  which  are 
presented,  make  it  necessary  that  the  restraints 
of  parental  authority  should  be  exercised. 

"  A  want  of  this  was  sensibly  felt,  and  while 
I  parents  were  exhorted  to  seek  for  a  qualification 
I  to  govern  their  families  under  the  influence  of 
1  Divine  love,  the  dear  children  were  reminded  of 
I  the  obligation  resting  upon  them  to  obey  their 
I  parents  in  the  Lord;  and  it  has  always  been 
1  found  that  the  cheerful  obedience  has  been  at- 
"1  tended  with  the  Divine  blessing.  There  are 
4  many  publications  constantly  issuing  from  the 
I  press,  corrupting  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  cal- 
Jculated  to  destroy  purity  of  thought  and  feel- 
ling;  and  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  parents  to 
Iguard  their  children  from  the  perusal  of  these, 
land  to  furnish  and  encourage  such  reading  as 
«will  tend  to  strengthen  them  in  piety  and  virtue. 
■The  formation  of  select  libraries,  in  every  Month- 


ly Meeting,  was  recommended  as  one  means  of 
diminishing  the  evil. 

"  Testimony  was  borne  to  the  salutary  effects 
produced  by  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  As  this  practice  is  steadily  pur- 
sued, it  has  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  mind 
during  the  critical  period  of  youth,  and  impres- 
sions are  often  made  which  continue  through 
life,  and  are  a  strength  and  comfort  in  declining 
years. 

"The  subject  of  intoxicating  drinks  claimed 
the  serious  consideration  of  this  Meeting,  and 
the  increased  facilities  which  are  being  given  to 
its  sale  and  consumption,  caused  the  expression 
of  a  concern  that  the  influence  of  Friends  in 
their  several  neighborhoods  might  be  exerted 
toward  stemming  the  torrent  of  evil  which  flows 
from  this  source;  and  as  the  important  testimo- 
nies embraced  in  the  sixth  Query  severally 
claimed  attention,  an  exercise  prevailed,  that 
every  right  opening  might  be  embraced  in  their 
faithful  maintenance. 

"  The  pecuniary  difficulties  through  which  we 
have  recently  passed,  have  caused  many  to  see 
that  they  have  extended  their  business  beyond 
the  limitations  which  truth  prescribes  ;  and  while 
we  sympathize  with  these,  a  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  we  might  watch  over  one  another 
for  good,  and  that  a  timely  care  may  be  extended 
towards  those  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
embarrassed  in  their  circumstances. 

"  While  the  eighth  Query  was  under  considera- 
tion, the  command  of  our  Divine  Lawgiver  was 
impressively  revived,  1  If  thy  brother  shall  tres- 
pass against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  be- 
tween thee  and  him  alone.'  If  overseers  and 
other  concerned  Friends  were  to  adopt  this  course 
in  the  early  stages  of  delinquency,  an  erring 
brother  would  often  be  reclaimed,  and  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
church ;  and  the  reports  of  deficiencies  would  no 
longer  be  brought  up  from  our  subordinate  meet- 
ings unaccompanied  by  any  evidence  of  Christian 
labor/-' 


Died,  at  "her  residence  near  Union  Bridge,  Carrol  Co., 
Md.,  on  the  4th  of  4th  mo.,  last,  in  the  58th  year  of 
her  age,  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Shepherd,  and  daughter 
of  Wm.  Smith,  deceased,  of  Loudon  Co.,  Va.  At  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  twenty-two  years  ago,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  came  to  reside  amongst  us,  a  compa- 
rative stranger  ;  and  by  her  charity  and  upright  con- 
sistency of  character,  won  the  esteem  of  our  commu- 
nity ;  and,  as  an  elder  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  her 
example  and  Christian  kindness  will  long  be  affection- 
ately remembered. 

She  was  a  sufferer  for  several  months  previous  to 
her  death,  but  she  bore  her  affliction  with  fortitude 
and  resignation,  without  a  murmur,  and  gradually 
passed  from  this  life,  we  trust,  into  the  rest  "pre- 
pared for  the  people  of  God." 

 ,  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  the  1st  mo.,  at 

Millville,  Columbia  County,  Jane  J.,  daughter  of  John 
G.  and  Lydia  L.  Rich,  aged  19  years  and  6  months. 

 ,  On  the  25th  of  the  3d  mo.,  in.  Greenwood 
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township,  Dear  Rohrsburg,  John  Rkkce,  aged  about 
58  years,  a  member  of  Fi>hing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  Millville,  Columbia  County,  on  the  25th  of 

3d  mo.,  Sarah  R.,  wife  of  Shadrach  Eves,  aged  about 
24  years. 

 ,  At  Millville,  (  olumbia  County,  on  the  25  of  the 

4th  mo.,  Edwin  P.,  son  of  Shadrach  Eves,  aged  3  years, 
2  months  and  5  days. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "  LECTURES  ON  PALESTINE.' 


NAZARETH. 


The  origin  of  the  proverb,  "  Can  there  any 
pood  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  used  by 
Nathaniel  in  his  answer  to  Philip,  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly known.  Whether  the  people  were  too 
few,  too  ignorant,  or  too  wicked,  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  a  prophet  could  come  out  from  their 
village,  we  can  only  conjecture.  'Ihe  proverb 
is  not  borrowed  from  any  of  the  Jewish  sacred 
books  which  remain  to  us.  Indeed,  the  name 
of  Nazareth  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  in  the 
Hebrew  writings;  and  neither  from  Josephua 
nor  from  the  Apocryphal  books,  can  we  learn 
anything  of  its  condition  previous  to  the  time 
when  Joseph,  the  carpenter,  chose  his  residence 
there.  In  the  account  of  Luke,  Nazareth  seems 
to  have  been  the  home  of  Joseph  when  he  took 
Mary  to  wife.  There  was  the  scene  of  the  An- 
nunciation, when  a  divine  messenger  told  the 
virgin  that  she  should  be  the  mother  of  Messiah. 
Matthew's  account  leaves  in  some  doubt  whether 
Joseph  returned  to  Nazareth  as  to  his  original 
home,  or  as  to  a  city  more  retired  and  less  likely 
to  be  visited  by  the  spies  of  the  king.  Without 
the  conflicting  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  we  should 
certainly  infer,  from  Matthew's  words,  that  Judea 
aud  not  Galilee,  was  the  previous  residence  of 
the  carpenter  and  his  wife  ;  and  that  Bethlehem, 
where  Jesus  was  born,  was  not  so  far  away  from 
his  parent's  roof.  The  account  of  St.  Luke  has 
always  been  received  as  the  correct  one  ;  and 
several  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  and 
most  frequented  shrines  would  be  spoiled  of  their 
sacred  beauty,  if  it  should  be  called  in  question. 

Nazareth  has  for  us  now  an  interest  exclu- 
sively Christian.  We  know,  even  without  the 
puerile  Catholic  legends,  that  here  was  the  home 
of  Jesus'  childhood.  If  the  small  Syrian  church, 
which  is  piously  designated  as  the  place  where 
he  went  to  school  with  the  boys  of  his  age,  be  a 
questionable  memorial,  we  know  that  not  far 
from  its  doorway  Jesus  must  have  heard  the  les- 
sons of  his  teachers. 

The  modern  village  of  Nazareth  bears  an  Arab 
name,  very  like  its  ancient  Syriac  title,  and  occu- 
pies what  must  probably  have  been  the  site  of 
the  former  city.  The  valley  which  holds  it  is 
oblong  in  shape,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  and  half  that  distance  in  breadth.  The 
houses  are  clustered  together  on  the  west  side, 
rising  in  terraced  form  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
They  are  mostly  one  story  in  height,  are  built  of 
stone,  and  are  kept  remarkably  neat  and  clean. 


The  streets,  with  one  exception,  are  very  narrow, 
and  so  high  one  above  another,  that  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  houses  below,  arc  level  with  the  pavement 
before  the  houses  in  the  next  street  above.  It 
is  singular,  in  so  considerable  a  town,  to  see  so 
few  signs  of  the  dominant  religion.  The  single 
minaret  is  nearly  hidden  by  the  overshadowing 
mass  of  the  Latin  church  and  convent.  Of  the 
population,  which  is  not  far  from  4000,  the  Mos- 
lems number  not  more  than  one-fifth  ;  and  their 
influence  is  proportionally  even  smaller.  They 
occupy  only  a  narrow  corner  in  the  north-east 
section,  the  lowest  part  of  the  village,  and  in  no 
way  interfere  with  their  Christian  neighbors. 

The  Christians  are  not  all  of  one  sect,  but  are 
divided  as  much  as  in  Jerusalem.  The  Ortho- 
dox Greeks  predominate,  having  about  two-fifths 
of  the  taxable  men.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
nearly  as  numerous;  but  this  is  about  equally 
divided  between  Christians  of  the  Greek  and  of 
the  Latin  rite.  The  remainder  of  the  population 
are  Maconites,  with  a  few  Syrians  proper.  Each 
of  these  sects  has  its  proper  church.  That  of 
the  Greek  church  is  at  a  little  distance  beyond 
the  wall,  near  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  It 
is  built  on  the  traditional  spot  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, as  the  Greek  monks  tell;  and  beneath  it, 
the  waters  gush  up,  which  supply  the  reservoir 
just  below.  This  reservoir  is  a  most  interesting 
spot,  from  its  natural  beauty,  its  associations  and 
its  illustration  of  the  unchanging  customs  of 
Eastern  life.  It  is  shaded  by  the  interlacing 
fruit-tree  boughs,  on  which  the  vine  hangs  its 
tendrils,  and  over  which  the  creeping  plants,  in 
their  season,  bloom  in  most  brilliant  colors.  At 
the  sixth  hour,  under  the  noonday  sun,  there  are 
always  way-farers  who  have  stopped  to  rest  under 
that  shade.  Morning  and  evening,  in  long  files, 
the  women  of  the  village  come  out  there  to  fill 
their  jars;  vieing,  in  their  motley  dresses  and 
their  graceful  attitudes  with  the  vines  and  the 
flowers.  You  think  of  Kebekah  and  the  servant 
of  Abraham,  as  you  see  the  camels  kneeling  by 
the  stones,  while  the  damsels  lower  their  jars  and 
give  them  to  drink.  You  think  of  Jesus  and  the 
Samaritan  woman,  as  you  notice  how  she,  who 
has  just  poised  on  her  head  her  pitcher,  stops  to 
exchange  words  with  some  loiterer  who  is  halt- 
ing there. 

The  whole  supply  of  the  town  is  drawn  from 
this  fountain.  There  is  nowhere  else  any  avail- 
able near  source,  ciiher  cistern  or  spring. 

The  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation  is  now  only  a 
small  chapel  under  the  high  altar  of  a  much 
larger  church.  This  latter  has  many  imposing 
features.  The  arches  are  broad  and  massive,  the 
marbles  are  rich,  the  walls  are  covered  with  tapes- 
try like  that  used  at  the  festivals  in  Italy,  and 
in  lieu  of  more  costly  offerings,  the  beautiful 
ornament  of  fresh  flowers  profusely  decorates  the 
altars.  Great  care  is  taken  to  save  from  stain 
the  more  sacred  parts  of  the  church.    It  is  aj 
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special  privilege  which  allows  you  to  ascend  the 
stair-case  and  examine  the  gilded  candlesticks 
and  the  precious  pictures  which  have  been  sont 
in  token  of  Royal  Catholic  piety.    This  is  the 

hief  shrine  of  the  Virgin  in  the  East,  and  the 
Dnly  one  of  importance  which  the  Catholics  pos- 
sess. Her  birth  place  and  her  burial-place  are 
both  in  the  hands  of  their  rivals. 

Though  the  present  church  at  Nazareth  is  a 
:omparatively  modern  building,  its  walls  contain 

ragmeuts  of  much  more  ancient  architecture. 
We  counted  four  different  styles  upon  its  front, 
[f  the  original  church,  which  was  buiit  there 
ibout  the  time  of  Constantino,  did  not  stand  upon 
his  site,  it  is  likely  that  stoues  used  in  its  build- 
ng  now  appear  in  its  grotesque  wall.  There  are 
Baracen  arches,  Grecian  columns,  Gothic  propor- 
uons,  shown  in  the  structure  of  a  single  window. 
From  the  earliest  times,  a  convent  kept  sacred 
his  shrine  by  its  feasts,  its  fasts,  its  prayers,  its 
rigils  and  its  entertainment  of  pilgrims.  Trav- 
ellers of  the  12th  century  found  there,  among 
he  monks,  a  hospitality  as  ample  and  as  free  as 
ravellers  of  the  present  day.  The  ancient  monks 
Fere  better  scholars  than  their  Franciscan  suc- 
essors,  but  not  more  kind,  devoted  or  earnest  in 
Christian  works.  And  it  is  a  comfort  to  find  at 
Nazareth  a  religious  fraternity  who  think  more 
n  teaching  the  living  than  praising  the  dead. 
[Vith  undisguised  pleasure,  the  good  Prior  turns 
[way  from  the  fabulous  school-room  of  Jesus,  to 
pow  the  real  schools  which  he  so  admirably  in- 
pucts  and  governs.  No  Catholic  child  in  Naza- 
eth  is  neglected.  At  a  very  early  age,  the  boys 
pe  brought  to  assist  in  the  mass,  without  distine- 
ton  of  social  rank.  On  one  side  of  the  priest  at 
pe  altar  stands  the  child  of  the  rich  family  of 
tatajago,  with  velvet  cap,  fur-bordered  *robe, 
pnbroidered  slippers,  and  hair  braided  with  j 
rolden  coins  ;  on  the  other,  the  son  of  some  poor  ! 
leasant,  unconscious  of  the  rags  which  hardly  j 
pvcr  his  limbs.  On  all  the  feast-days  it  is  the  j 
nstom  to  preach  a  special  sermon  to  the  chil-  j 
reu,  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  festival  of 
ae  Annunciation,  we  heard  at  sun-rise,  in  the 
purch,  an  Arabic  discourse  on  the  birth  and 
pildhood  of  Jesus  ;  of  which  we  could  under- 
fcand  enough  to  know  that  it  was  simple,  affec- 
pnate  and  eloquent,  and  could  see  that  it  was 
fitensely  interesting  to  the  bright-eyed  children 

ho  covered  the  pavement.  It  seemed  to  us  a 
kr  more  appropriate  and  beautiful  use  of  a  fes- 
tval  morning  than  such  pompous  ritual  as  cele- 
rates  in  Rome  the  events  of  sacred  story.  There 
pe  children  are  defrauded  of  their  right  to  in- 
cruction  ;  the  revenues  of  the  church  are  lav- 
Ihed  in  worthless  mummeries  ;  the  households 
c  the  church  are  turned  loose  in  the  streets  to 
feg  and  to  steal,  to  make  material  for  revolution 
hd  anarchy,  for  terror  and  crime.  While  the 
basilicas  resouud  day  after  day  with  the  lofty 
porals,  and  echo  to  the  tread  of  stately  proces- 


sions, the  lanes  and  alleys  are  haunted  by  preco- 
cious robbers,  who  know  enough  of  the  sacred 
emblems  and  names  to  swear  by  them,  and  are 
taught  by  stern  misery  to  anticipate  plunder  in 
the  coming  wreck  of  all  religious  goods.  At 
Nazareth,  the  children  learn  different  lessons. 
They  love  their  religious  teachers  ;  they  love 
the  sacred  courts  ;  they  contest  with  each  other 
the  favor  of  the  priest's  hand  as  he  walks  in  the 
streets,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  is  their  con- 
stant benediction.  In  no  other  city  of  Palestine 
is  there  such  an  air  of  cheerful  intelligence  on 
the  faces  of  the  children. 

The  children  are  all  taught  the  rudiments  of 
learning  in  the  Arabic  tongue.  Those  who  make 
sufficient  advance,  then  pass  to  the  Italian  school, 
and  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  the  sweet  Tuscan 
dialect  saluting  you  from  the  houses  as  you  go 
by.  So  enthusiastic  are  the  Christians  in  the 
work  of  education,  that  the  Moslems  have  caught 
their  spirit ;  and  one  of  the  most  busy  and  tidy 
schools  which  we  saw  in  Svria,  was  in  a  house 
close  to  the  convent,  where  40  boys  were  zeal- 
ously at  work  upon  the  Koran.  It  was  curious, 
and  not  disagreeable  eithtr,  to  see  the  creeds  of 
two  religions  connect  so  close  together,  and  ap- 
parently without  the  feeling  of  strife  or  hate. 
The  monks,  of  course,  dare  not  attempt  to  prose- 
lyte. But  they  are  not  hindered  from  their  own 
labors  by  any  Moslem  insults,  and  there  are  no 
fanatic  dervishes  to  hold  them  up  to  public  scorn. 

The  town  of  Nazareth  is  no  longer,  as  it  was 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  A 
Greek  prelate,  indeed,  bears  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Nazareth  ;  but  he  lives  at  Jerusalem,  and 
visits  Nazareth  as  rarely  as  the  first  Archbishop 
of  England  leaves  Lambeth  palace  for  his  see  of 
Canterbury.  The  Turkish  governor  of  the  town 
is  a  mere  dependant  on  the  Pacha  of  Acre.  His 
palace,  which  the  inhabitants  consider  a  marvel 
of  architecture,  is  at  once  the  ugliest  and  the 
largest  building  in  the  town.  France  and  Eng- 
land have  consuls  in  Nazareth,  who  are  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  people.  What 
call  there  can  be  for  the  consular  office  in  a  place 
where  there  is  very  little  trade  of  any  kind,  and 
absolutely  no  foreign  trade,  it  is  hard  to  see. 
They  are  rather  in  the  position  of  patrons  to  the 
sects,  than  of  active  mercantile  officers.  Eng- 
land protects  the  Greeks,  while  France  claims 
every  where  the  defence  of  the  Latins  and  Ma- 
ronites. 

The  walks  about  Nazareth,  if  less  interesting, 
are  less  offensive  than  the  walks  about  Jerusalem. 
Beside  the  school  of  Jesus,  the  workshop  of 
Joseph,  and  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation, 
the  monks  show  what  they  call  the  "  table  of 
our  Lord,"  from  which  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
were  wont  to  take  their  meals.  It  is  in  a  small 
chapel  on  the  hill  side.  The  table  is  a  huge 
mass  of  rock,  oblong  in  shape,  about  eight  feet 
in  length,  five  or  six  in  breadth,  and  two  feet 
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high.    Near  this  chapel  is  the  Maronite  quarter, 
and  the  traveller  begins  here  to  make  acquaint- 1 
ance  with  that  singular  people,  which  he  learns 
afterwards  to  know  BO  well  in  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon.    There  are  ruins  at  Nazareth,  both  of 
churches  and  walls  ;  hut  those  recall  only  Sara- 
oeo  fury.    Of  course  the  monks  press  upon  you  ! 
the  importance  of  visiting  the  mount  of  precipi-  ! 
tation,  where  Jesus  was  led  out  to  receive  such  ' 
punishment  as  was  meted  to  Roman  criminals. 
The  place  which  they  assign,  is  a  high  crag  on 
,  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  about  two  miles  from  the 
town;  a  needless  withdrawal  of  the  scene  from 
the  town,  since  there  are  high  hills,  precipices 
enough,  all  around  the  village,  to  execute  the 
murderous  purpose  which  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
devised.    As  you  look  up  from  the  roof  of  the 
convent,  you  see  many  places  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  city  is  built,  where  to  cast  one 
down  headlong  would  ensure  him  destruction. 

All  the  hills  around  Nazareth  command  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  town,  and  the  surrounding  re- 
gion. But.  no  one  should  fail  to  climb  the  west- 
ern summit,  from  which  there  is  a  prospect 
hardly  inferior  to  any  in  Palestine.  The  monks 
reckon  its  height  at  not  less  than  1500  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  sides  of  this  hill  above  the  town 
are  belted  with  vineyards,  with  clumps  of  olive 
interspersed.  The  foxes  here  have  their  holes, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  here  build  their  nests. 
On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  is  the  white 
dome,  and  the  ruined  wall  of  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  Ismail,  a  deserted  Moslem  shrine.  Seated 
on  this  ruined  wall,  iu  a  clear  afternoon,  one 
may  survey  a  region  unsurpassed  in  natural 
beauty  and  historic  interest.  On  the  South,  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  great  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  stretches  from  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  to 
the  bold  ridge  of  Carmel,  standing  out  from  the 
flashing  line  of  the  sea.  In  the  East,  the  dark 
cone  of  Tabor  shoots  up  from  the  hills  whbh 
gird  it.  On  the  North,  a  few  miles  distant,  is 
the  village  of  Sepphiris,  a  famous  Jewish  city, 
which  Herod  honored  with  the  name  of  Cccsar. 
After  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  this  became  a  city 
of  refuge  to  the  banished  Jews,  and  here  their 
Sanhedrim  held  its  meetings.  In  the  legends  of 
the  church,  it  shares  with  Mount  Besetha,  in 
Jerusalem,  the  honor  of  the  residence  of  the 
Virgin's  parents  ;  and  its  crumbling  castle  is  a 
picturesque  relic  of  the  Saracen  wars.  Other 
villages  mark  the  site  of  places  of  inferior  note  ; 
bufc  none  are  without  some  association,  either  of 
Jewish,  Monkish  or  Crusading  history.  With 
a  New  Testament,  and  a  copy  of  the  works  of 
Josephus,  one  may  gaze  for  hours  without  ex- 
hausting the  interest  of  the  view. 

This  must  have  been  a  frequent  and  favorite 
resort  of  Jesus.  Here  he  must  have  come  to 
meditate  the  great  work  to  which  God  had  called 
him,  to  pray  in  secret,  and  hear  the  heavenly 
voice.   No  doubt  he  often  read  upon  this  spot 


the  story  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  people; 
how  He  led  them  to  this  lan  1  of  promise,  and 
sent  them  to  possess,  by  their  valor  and  obe- 
dience, these  fertile  plains.  His  eye  could  rest 
here  upon  the  homes  of  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets. He  could  see  the  prophecy  fulfilled  to 
the  children  of  Zebulon  ;  sacrifices  of  righteous- 
ness offered  in  the  mountain  ;  the  gathered 
abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  treasures  of 
the  sand.  He  could  remember  Elijah  in  his 
contest  with  the  priests  of  Baal, — oue  against  a 
host, — and  take  courage  for  his  own  solitary 
mission  against  the  hostile  Scribes  and  Phari-j 
sees.  Looking  down  upon  the  green  foliage  above 
the  fountain,  he  could  recall  those  words  of  thoj 
Psalmist,  of  the  godly  man  as  "  tree  planted  byi 
the  rivers  of  water,  bringing  fruit  in  its  season." 
Looking  off  upon  the  plain,  and  hills,  and  sea, 
he  could  not  fail  to  renew  in  his  memory  tho 
Psalmist's  meditation  of  God's  power;  stretch- 
ing out  "  the  heavens  like  a  curtain  ;"  laying 
the  u  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters 
petting  the  bounds  which  the  waters  cannot  pass  ; 
making  rocks  the  refuge  for  the  conies  ;  touch- 
ing the  hills  till  they  smoke.  He  could  see  the 
ships  on  the  great  and  wide  sea;  the  goats  on 
the  high  hills  ;  man  going  forth  to  his  labor,  and 
all  things  rejoicing.  And  as  with  the  evening 
hour  the  darkness  came  on,  he  could  feel  here 
that  his  heart  was  fixed  to  trust  in  God's  good-ij 
ness,  and  that  his  meditation  of  the  Lord's 
mercy  was  sweet  and  holy.  C.  H.  B. 


INTERNAL  EVIDENCE. 

A  man  of  subtle  reasoning  ask'd 
A  peasant,  if  he  knew, 

Where  was  the  internal  evidence 
That  prov'd  his  Bible  true  ? 

The  terras  of  disputative  pow'r 
Had  never  reached  his  ear- 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
And  only  answered  here. 


Selected. 

'Tis  difficult  to  feel  that  she  is  dead. 
Her  presence  like  the  shadow  of  awing 
That  is  just  lessening  in  the  upper  sky, 
Lingers  upon  us.    We  can  hear  her  voice, 
And  for  her  step  we  listen,  and  the  eye 
Looks  for  her  wonted  coming  with  a  strange, 
Forgetful  earnestness.    We  cannot  feel 
That  she  will  no  more  come — that  from  her  cheek 
The  delicate  flush  has  faded,  and  the  light 
Dead  in  her  soft  dark  eye,  and  on  her  lip, 
That  was  so  exquisitely  pure,  the  dew 
Of  the  damp  grave  has  fallen  !    Who,  so  lov'd, 
Is  left  among  the  living?    Who  has  walk'd 
The  world  with  such  a  winning  loveliness, 
And  on  its  bright,  brief  journey  gather'd  up 
Suc  h  treasures  of  affection  ?    She  was  lov'd 
Only  as  idols  are.    She  was  the  pride 
Of  her  familiar  sphere — the  daily  joy 
Of  all  who  on  her  gracefulness  might  gaze, 
And  in  the  light  and  music  of  her  way, 
Have  a  companion's  portion.    Who  could  feel 
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(While  looking  upon  beauty  such  as  hers 

That  it  would  ever  perish  !    It  is  like 

The  melting  of  a  star  into  the  sky 

While  you  are  gazing  on  it,  or  a  dream 

In  its  most  ravishing  sweetness  rudely  broken. 

N.  P.  Willis. 


k  SOLEMN  REVIEW  OF  THE   CUSTOM  OF  WAR. 
[Continued  from  page  139.] 

An  important  question  now  occurs.  By  what 
|neans  is  it  possible  to  produce  such  a  change  in 
the  state  of  society  ,  and  the  views  of  Christian  na- 
tions that  every  ruler  shall  feel  that  his  own  honor, 
■afety  and  happiness,  depend  on  his  displaying 
m  pacific  spirit,  and  forbearing  to  engage  in  of- 
fensive wars  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  form  power- 
ful peace  societies,  in  every  nation  of  Chiisten- 
lom,  whose  object  shall  be,  to  support  govern- 
Inent  and  secure  the  nation  from  war  ? 
I  In  such  societies  we  may  hope  to  engage  every 
■rue  minister  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  every 
Khristian  who  possesses  the  temper  of  his  Master. 
I  n  this  number  would  be  included  a  large  portion 
if  important  civil  characters. 

for  this  purpose,  let 


hope,  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  excite  a  dis- 
position for  peace,  as  a  disposition  for  war  ?  If 
then,  peace  societies  should  be  formed;  and  such 
means  be  put  in  operation  as  have  been  sug- 
gested, is  it  not  very  certain  that  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects  would  result  ?  Would  they  not  gra- 
dually produce  an  important  change  in  the  views 
and  state  of  society,  and  give  a  new  character  to 
Christian  nations  '(  What  institution  or  project 
would  more  naturally  unite  all  pious  and  virtuous 
men  ?  And  on  what  efforts  could  we  more  rea- 
sonably hope  for  the  blessing  of  the  God  of 
peace 

Should  prudent,  vigorous,  and  well  conducted 
efforts  be  made,  in  a  century  from  this  time,  the 
nations  of  Christendom  may  consider  human 
sacrifices  made  by  war,  in  the  same  light  they  now 
view  the  ancient  sacrifices  to  Moloch ;  or  in  the 
light  of  wanton  and  deliberate  murder.  And 
such  a  change  in  the  views  of  men  must  conduce 
to  the  security  and  stability  of  human  govern- 
ments, and  to  the  felicity  of  the  world.  As  soon 
as  Christian  nations  are  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  change,  they  may  find  access  to 
the  heathen.    But  while  Christians  indulge  the 


Having  formed  societies 
he  contributions  be  liberal,  in  some  measure  j  custom  of  war,  which  is  in  truth  the  very  worst 
lorresponding  with  the  magnitude  and  impor-  ,  custom  in  the  world,  with  what  face  can  they 
ance  of  the  object.  Let  these  be  judiciously  j  reprove  the  heathen,  or  assume  among  them  the 
tppropriated  to  the  purpose  of  diffusing  light  ;  office  of  instructors  ?    <l  Physician,  heal  thyself." 

The  Bible  Societies,  already  formed  in  various 


Ind  the  spirit  of  peace  in  every  direction,  and 
[or  exciting  a  just  abhorrence  of  war  in  every 
breast. 


parts  of  the  world,  must  naturally,  and  even 
necessarily  aid  the  objects  now  proposed.  In- 
I  Let  printing  presses  be  established  in  sufficient [  deed,  the  two  objects  are  so  congenial,  that  wbat- 
jiumbers  to  fill  every  land  with  newspapers,  tracts  j  ever  promotes  the  one  will  aid  the  other.  Nor 
Ind  periodical  works,  adapted  to  the  pacific  de-  i  is  it  easy  to  see  how  any  Bible  Society  could  re- 
|ign  of  the  societies.  Let  these  all  be  calculated  frain  from  voluntarily  affording  all  possible  en- 
couragement to  peace  societies.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  missionary  societies,  and  societies 
for  propagating  the  gospel.  Should  these  all 
cordially  co-operate,  they  must  form  a  most  power- 
ful association. 

But  our  hopes  and  expectations  are  not  limit- 
ed here.  The  societies  of  Friends  and  Shakers 
I  will  come  in  of  course,  and  cordially  contribute 
to  the  glorious  object.  May  we  not  also  expect 
a  ready  acquiescence  from  the  particular  churches 
of  every  denomination  in  the  land?  And  why 
may  we  not  look  to  the  various  literary  and  p;  - 
litical  societies,  for  aid  in  a  plan  which  has  the 


or  the  support  and  encouragement  of  good  rulers, 
Ind  for  the  cultivation  of  a  mild  and  pacific 
temper  among  every  class  of  citizens. 

The  object  would  be  so  perfectly  harmonious 
with  the  spirit,  the  design,  and  the  glory  of  the 
rospel,  that  it  might  be  frequently  the  subject 
|f  discussion  in  the  pulpit;  the  subject  of  sab- 
path  and  every  day  conversation,  and  be  intro- 
duced into  our  daily  prayers  to  God,  whether  in 
|ublic  or  private. 

B  Another  means  of  advancing  the  object  de- 
erves  particular  consideration ;  namely,  early 
Education.  This  grand  object  should  have  a 
l|)lace  in  every  plan  of  education,  in  families, 
fOinmon  schools,  academies  and  universities. 
I  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
[ind  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
The  power  of  education  has  been  tried,  to  make 
lehildren  of  a  ferocious,  blood-thristy  character. 
Let  it  now  have  a  fair  chance,  to  see  what  it  will 
Mo  towards  making  mild,  friendly  and  peaceful 
citizens. 

As  there  is  an  aversion  to  war  in  the  breast  of 
\i  large  majority  of  people  in  every  civilized  com- 
Imunity  ;  and  as  its  evils  have  been  recently  felt 
Mn  every  Christian  nation  ;  is  there  not  ground  to 


security,  the  peace,  and  the  happiness  of  tie 
world  for  its  object  ? 

That  there  are  obstacles  and  objections  to  be 
encountered  we  cannot  deny;  but  it  is  confident- 
ly believed,  that  there  are  none  insurmountable  : 
because  God  will  aid  in  such  a  cause,  and  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  his  prediction  shall  be  ful- 
filled. 

As  the  object  is  not  of  a  party  nature,  and  as 
party  distinctions,  and  party  purposes  have  been 
excluded  from  the  discussion,  it  is  hoped  no 
objection  will  arise  from  the  present  state  of 
political  parties  in  this  country.    The  supposed 
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delusion  in  respect  to  war,  is  confined  to  no 
nation,  nor  to  any  political  sect  in  any  country. 
What  has  been  said  on  the  subject  has  not  been 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  reproach  against  any 
class  of  men  ;  but  with  a  desire  to  befriend  and 
benefit  all  who  have  not  examined  the  subject; 
and  to  rouse  Christians  to  oue  united  and  vigor- 
ous effort  to  bless  the  world  with  peace. 

Here  Christians  of  every  sect  may  find  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  their  attention,  and  in  which  they 
may  cordially  unite.  For  this  object  they  may 
with  propriety  leave  behind  all  party  zeal  and 
party  distinctions,  and  bury  their  animosities  in 
one  united  effort,  to  give  peace  to  the  world. 

Let  lawyers,  politicians  and  divines,  and  men 
of  every  class  who  can  write  or  speak,  consecrate 
their  talents  to  the  diflusion  of  light,  and  love," 
and  peace.  Should  there  be  an  effort  such  as 
the  objet  demands,  God  will  grant  his  blessing, 
posterity  will  be  grateful,  heaven  will  be  filled 
with  joy  and  praise,  and  "  the  sword  shall  not 
devour  forever." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  Household  Words. 
THE  WEALTH  0^   THE  WOODS. 
(Concluded  from  page  138.) 

In  close  proximity  to  the  ash,  and  surrounded 
with  black  spruce  and  hemlock  spruce,  you  find 
a  tall  tree  with  a  stem  like  a  shaft  of  gold.  Its 
lowest  branch  is  forty  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  is  the  yellow  birch,  esteemed  by  cabinet- 
makers for  its  durability,  and  its  handsome  ap- 
pearance when  polished  ;  large  quantities  of  it 
reach  Europe.  It  is  from  the  bark  of  this  tree 
that  the  empyreumatic  oil  is  extracted  with  which 
Russian  leaiher  is  dressed,  and  it  is  from  this 
oil  that  prepared  Russian  leather  obtains  its 
peculiar  odor.  The  most  useful  of  the  American 
birches,  however,  is  that  species  known  to  the 
Canadians  as  cherry  birch,  and  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Brunswick,  as  black  birch.  It  is 
imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantities. 
Under  water  it  is  almost  imperishable;  but  its 
tendency  to  warp  when  dry,  detracts  greatly 
from  its  value  for  furniture.  For  that  part  of 
vessels  which  is  uuder  water,  this  wood  is  ex- 
tensively used.  Its  sap  yields  excellent  vinegar, 
and  its  leaves,  when  rubbed  and  dried,  emit  a 
pleasant  perfume,  or  make  a  refreshing  infusion 
when  steeped  in  milk  and  sugar.  Its  inner  bark 
is  valuable  for  tanning. 

You  ramble  on,  pushing  your  way  through 
the  dense  underwood,  starting  many  hares, 
catchiug  a  glance,  perhaps,  at  rare  intervals,  of 
a  quiet  fox  making  his  disappearance  on  tip-toe 
with  grotesque  caution,  or  pausing  in  astonish- 
rueut  at  the  shrill  cries  ot  some  of  the  great 
birds  that  flaunt  lazily  about  in  the  air.  VVhen 
you  get  upou  low  moist  ground  you  find  the 
common  alder  and  the  black  alder  growing  in 
thick  clusters.    The  wood  of  the  alder  takes 


_  .  

|  black  better  than  any  other  timber  ;  from  thisf 
property  chiefly  it  derives  its  value.    With  sul- 
phate of  iron  the  bark  forms  a  good  black  dye 
for  wool,  and  this  dye  is  not  unfrequently  usedy] 
by  American  hatters. 

To  see  the  wild  cherry  tree  to  advantage  youfll 
must  take  a  forest  ramble  about  the  end  ofj|( 
August.    You  wil  then  find  the  wild  cherriesfll 
hanging  in  rich  profusion  above  you.    You  willij' 
seldom  find  the  wild  cherrv  tree  of  New  Bruns-«i]i 
wick  exceed  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  with  all 
trunk  averaging  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  di-JI 
ameter.    The  wood  is  of  a  dull  light-red  tint,.  I 
which  deepens  with  age,  into  a  brilliant  brown.  . 
In  the  United  States,  where  the  tree  grows  to  a  I 
large  size,  it  is  so  worked  that  it  rivals  the  beauty  \ 
'  of  the  finest  mahogany.    The  settlers  of  New* 
Brunswick  turn  the  wild  cherries  of  their  forestsi 
to  account  by  extracting  a  liqueur  from  it,  which, , 
when  carefully  prepared,  is  said  to  outrival  the « 
Kirschwasser,  made  from  the  cherries  of  the< 
Black  Forest.    Now  and  then  in  your  forests 
rambles  your  sense  of  smell  will  be  gratified!  i 
with  the  odor  emitted  from  that  almost  useless,,  I 
though  graceful  tree,  the  balsam  poplar.    This  |  1 
odor  comes  from  a  yellow  gum  which  excludes  i 
from  the  spring  buds  of  the  tree.    The  Amcri-i  t 
can  aspen  is  a  tender,  graceful  tree  ;  the  larger  i 
kind  is  a  valuable  wood,  equal  in  richness  when  i 
carefully  polished,  to  satin  wood.  i 

It  has  been,  aud  probably  is  still,  a  matter  of  i 
dispute  which  tree  is  the  monarch  of  the  North!  ! 
American  forests.    The  oak,  of  which  English-.-  a 
men  are  so  proud,  is  a  puny,  sickly  plant  in  New*  t 
Brunswick,  overshadowed  by  the  butternut  and  J  c 
cherry  birch  ;  but  the  rambler,  who  has  a  sense  (  \ 
of  the  beautiful,  will  give  a  decided  supremacy  y  i 
to  the  beech.    All  botanists  have  united  in  ex«o  t 
tolling  the  magnificent  feathery  foliage  of  the  (  s 
beech;  its  grand  proportions,  it's  roots,  like  the*  | 
claws  of  a  giant  stretched  aloug  the  surface  of  >l  i 
the  earth  around  it,  then  suddenly  plunged  below./,  j 
The  traveller  in  New  Brunswick  will  suddenly  j !; 
find  himself  buried  in  a  dense  forest  consisting,  t 
entirely  of  these  noble  trees,  such  a  forest  is  one  f 
of  the  grandest  scenes  in  nature.    The  white 
birch  depends  for  its  preservation  upon  its  mar-  [ 
vellous  beauty,  iuasmuch  as  it  can  minister  to  I 
the  wants  of  man  only  in  the  shape  of  firewood.  I 
The  red  birch  is  less  ornamental,  but  more  use- 
ful than  its  gorgeous  brother.    Red  beech  timber  I 
is  stronger  and  tougher  than  oak,  but  less  stiff. 
Water  is  almost  powerless  to  corrupt  it;  but  I 
variable  atmospheres  rapidly  destroy  it.    After  l| 
forty  years  immersion  in  water  it  has  been  found  1  i 
as  sound  as  when  it  was  felled.    The  finest  speui-  -It 
mens  of  this  timber  are  to  be  found  in  Prince  |  I 
Edward  Island.     Timid  ramblers  learn  with 
some  concern  that  the  bears  resort  to  the  beech  I 
forests  to  satisfy  their  partiality  for  beech  nuts,  s 

Here  and  there  you  come  across  a  specimen  s 
of  the  iron  wood  tree.    It  is  a  stunted  plant,  i 
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not  often  exceeding  seventeen  feet  in  height. 
The  fine  grain  and  weight  of  its  timber,  however, 
gives  it  a  particular  value.  Near  the  brilliant 
yellow  birch  the  ash  will  generally  be  found. 
The  white  ash  is  tougher  and  stronger  than  oak; 
but  is  principally  esteemed  for  its  remarkable 
elasticity.  In  swampy  ground  the  black  ash 
thrives.  Its  wood  is  yet  more  elastic,  though 
weaker  than  that  of  the  white  ash,  it  is,  however 
rich  in  alkali. 

You  will  also,  in  the  course  of  the  shortest 
forest  ramble  in  New  Brunswick  come  up  with 
lofty  specimens  of  white  and  red  elm.  These 
trees,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  wherever 
[they  are  found,  are  in  the  forests  of  New  Bruns- 
wick magnificent  plants,  reaching  sometimes 
one  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  toughness  of 
elm  timber  forms  its  chief  value.  It  perishes 
rrapicll v  when  exposed  alternately  to  wet  and  dry 
kitmospheres,  but  under  water  it  lasts  in  a  sound 
koudition  for  centuries.  Red  elm  timber  resists 
[variable  weather  better  than  the  white  elm,  but 
fits  grain  is  coarse.  Another  gigantic  tree  to  be 
pound  in  the  loose,  deep  soils  of  New  Brunswick 
jforests,  is  bass  wood,  or  the  American  lime.  It 
tis  a  handsome  tree,  but  of  a  little  more  value 
than  the  gorgeous  beech. 

The  speculative  man  cannot  walk  ten  paces 
in  any  part  of  the  vast  forests  of  New  Brunswick, 
without  pausing  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  the 
wealth  he  sees  about  him  lies  there  unproduc- 
tive.   In  the  noble  trees,  the  heads  of  which 
are  lost  in  the  cloud.-;,  the  utilitarian,  whom  it  is 
the  fashion  to  deride,  sees  so  many  incipient  arm- 
chairs and  sofas.    He  notes  how  the  handsome 
knotty  branch  of  yonder  elm  might  be  fashioned 
nnto  a  garden-chair.    If  this  current  of  reflection 
Ibe  indulged  at  the  expense  of  a  little  poetry  ;  if 
n  man  with  a  hatchet  and  a  foot-rule  be  a  less 
poetic  visitor  of  the  forest  than  the  verse  maker 
hwho  muses  in  its  mighty  labyriuths,  at  least  the 
Hprosaic  leveller  of  aboricultural  monarchs  does 
[good  service  to  his  kind.    Our  forest  rimble  is 
ppen  to  the  charge  of  utilitarianism  ;  we  have 
;|not  used  pre-Raphaclite  colors  ;  but  while  plead- 
ing guilty  to  a  practical  tendency  in  our  inquiries, 
|we  shall,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  gather  unto 
lourselves  a  consolation,  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
jthe  wood,  the  useful  properties  of  which  we  have 
Jlnoticed,  may  in  due  time  be  fashioned  into  easels 
l|for  some  seraphic  painter  of  very  angular  virgins, 
idraped  in  a  costume  of  most  painful  stiffness. 
|Grateful  as  all  men  must  be,  that  nature  presents 
|  to  them  pictures  as  grand  as  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can solitudes,  they  cannot,  if  they  look  at  the 
muestion  in  its  human  light,  be  sorry  to  learn  that 
ithere  is  a  faint  hope  of  one  day  beholding  the 
^solitudes  which  the  poet  loves,  peopled  by  happy 
fpmilies.  There  is  poetry  in  the  practical,  as  well 
jfts  in  the  purely  imaginative.    The  man  who  first 
Stayed  the  mountain's  stream  to  turn  a  mill-wheel, 
was,  in  all  probability,  as  poetic  a  being  as  the 


author  of  the  finest  lines  on  its  pellucid  waters, 
the  music  of  its  flow,  and  the  verdure  of  its  banks. 
In  this  view,  let  our  practical  view  of  the  un- 
trodden wilderness  be  regarded  ;  if  we  have  not 
written  poetry  on  their  beauty  and  their  grandeur, 
we  have  endeavored  to  show  the  resources  they 
contain  for  the  profitable  exercise  of  that  honest 
labor  which  fails  to  find  its  true  reward  in  our 
teeming  island.  Thus  the  muse  may  forgive  us 
for  taking  our  forest  ramble  with  a  note  book 
in  one  hand  and  a  foot  rule  in  the  other. 


RECREATION. 

"  Man  must  have  bodily  work,  and  intellectual 
work  different  from  his  bread-getting  work,  or 
he  runs  the  danger  of  becoming  a  contracted 
pedant  with  a  poor  mind  and  a  sickly  body.  I 
have  seen  it  quoted  from  Aristotle  that  the  end 
of  labor  is  to  gain  leisure.  It  is  a  great  saying. 
We  have  in  modern  times  a  totally  wrong  view 
of  the  matter.  Noble  work  is  a  noble  thing,  but 
not  all  work.  Most  people  seem  to  think  that 
any  business  is  in  itself  something  grand;  that 
to  be  intensely  employed,  for  instance,  about 
something  which  has  no  truth,  beauty,  or  use- 
fulness in  it,  ivhich  makes  no  man  happier  or 
wiser,  is  still  the  perfection  of  human  endeavors, 
so  that  the  work  be  intense.  It  is  the  intensity, 
not  the  nature  of  the  work,  that  men  praise. 

"Now,  what  is  the  end  and  object  of  most 
work  ?  To  provide  for  animal  wants.  Not  a 
contemptible  thing,  by  any  means  ;  but  still  it 
is  not  all  in  all  with  man.  Moreover,  in  those 
cases  where  the  pressure  of  bread-getting  is  fair- 
ly past,  we  do  not  often  find  men's  exertions 
lessened  on  that  account.  These  enter  into  their 
minds  as  motives,  ambition,  a  love  of  hoarding, 
or  a  fear  of  leisure — things  which,  in  moderation, 
may  be  defended  or  even  justified,  but  which  are 
not  so  peremptorily  and  upon  the  face  of  them 
excellent,  that  they  at  once  dignify  excessive 
labor. 

"  A  parent  or  teacher  seldom  does  a  kinder 
thing  by  the  child  under  his  care,  than  when  he 
instructs  it  in  some  manly  exercise — some  pur- 
suit connected  with  nature  out  of  doors,  or  even 
some  domestic  game.  In  hours  of  fatigue,  anx- 
iety, sickness,  or  worldly  ferment,  such  means 
of  amusement  may  delight  the  grown-up  man 
when  other  things  would  fail. 

"An  indirect  advantage,  but  a  very  consider- 
able one,  attendant  upon  various  modes  of  recre- 
ation is,  that  they  provide  opportunities  of  excel- 
ling in  something  to  boys  and  men  who  are  dull 
in  things  which  form  the  staple  of  education. 
A  boy  cannot  see  much  difference  between  the 
nominative  and  the  genitive  cases — still  less  any 
occasion  for  aorists — but  he  is  a  good  hand  at 
some  game  or  other,  and  he  keeps  up  his  self-re- 
spect and  the  respect  of  others  for  him,  upon  his 
prowess  in  that  game.    He  is  better  and  happier 
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on  that  account.  And  it  is  well,  too,  that  the 
little  world  around  him  should  know  that  excel- 
lence is  not  all  of  one  form. 

u  And  with  reference  to  our  individual  culti- 
vation, we  may  remember  that  we  are  not  here 
to  promote  incalculable  quantities  of  law,  physic, 
or  manufactured  goods,  but  to  become  Men  ;  not 
narrow  pedants,  but  wide-seeing,  mind-travelled 
men." 


"WONDERFUL  MECHANISM  IN  THE  EYES  OF  BIRDS. 

A  singular  provision  is  made  for  keeping  the 
bird's  eye  clean — for  wiping  the  glass  of  the  in- 
strument as  it  were,  and  also  for  protecting  it, 
while  rapidly  flying  through  the  air  and  through 
thickets,  without  hindering  the  sight.  Birds  are 
for  these  purposes  furnished  with  a  third  eyelid, 
a  fine  membrane  or  skin,  which  is  constantly 
moved  very  rapidly  over  the  eyeball  by  two 
muscles  placed  in  the  back  of  the  eyes.  One 
of  the  mucles  ends  in  a  loop,  the  other  in  a  string 
which  goes  through  the  loop,  and  is  fixed  in  the 
corner  of  the  membrane,  to  pull  it  backward  and 
forward.  If  you  wish  to  draw  a  thing  towards 
any  place  with  the  least  force,  you  must  pull 
directly  in  the  line  between  the  thing  and  the 
place ;  but  if  you  wish  to  draw  it  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  with  the  most  convenience,  and  do 
not  regard  the  loss  of  force,  you  must  pull  it 
obliquely,  by  drawing  it  in  two  directions  at 
once.  Tie  a  string  to  a  stone  and  draw  it  to- 
wards you  with  one  hand  ;  and  then  make  a  loop 
on  another  string,  and,  runniug  the  first  through 
it,  draw  one  string  in  one  hand,  not  towards  you 
but  sideways,  till  both  strings  are  stretched  in  a 
straight  line;  you  will  see  how  much  more  easi- 
ly the  stone  moves  quickly  than  it  did  before 
when  pulled  straightforward. — Brougham's  Mis- 
cellanies, 


A  poor  plain  countryman,  by  the  divine  Spirit 
which  he  has  received,  is  better  able  to  judge  of 
truth  and  error,  touching  the  things  of  God,  than 
the  greatest  philosopher,  scholar,  or  doctor  in  the 
world,  that  is  destitute  of  it. 

Goodness  leads  Goodness. — Goodness  iucitcs 
to  goodness;  and  where  the  law  of  kindness 
rules,  there  is  the  greatest  power  in  ruling;  yet 
true  love  is  quick-sighted,  and  looks  beyond  the 
present  moment. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flouk  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull. 
Mixed  brands  are  selling  at  $4  50  per  barrel  Sales 
to  retailers  and  bakers  at  from  $4  f,0  to  $4  02  lor 
good  Standard  brands.  Extra  and  fancy  brands  at 
from  $4  bl  to  G  25.  Rye  F.our  is  held  at  $3  25,  and 
Corn  Meal  $3  25  per  barrel. 

Grain. — Sales  of  common  to  good  Penna.  red  at 
$1  08  a  1  09  per  bushel,  aud  fair  white  at  from  $1  15 
to  1  25.  Rye  is  selling  at  t8  cents.  Corn  is  steady. 
Sales  of  good  yellow,  afloat,  at  69  a  70  cis  ;  and  at  68 


cts  in  store  0;its  are  steady  at  38  cts.  for  prime  Penn 
8vlvania,  and  37a  37£  cents  for  Southern  and  Penn 
sylvania. 

ClOVBBSIED  meets  a  very  limited  inquiry  at  $4  25 
a  4  37  per  64  lbe.  Timothy  at  $2  12  a  2  37.]  per  bus 
Flaxseed  is  scarce  at  $1  50  per  bushel. 

JOURNAL  OF  THOMAS  STORY. — The  sub- 
iJ  scriber  having  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  re- 
publication of  the  ab  ve  valuable  work,  and  haviog 
met  with  an  original  folio  copy,  proposes  to  rep  rial 
the  entire  work  in  four  large  duedecimo  volumes,  at 
the  low  price  of  Three  Dollars  for  the  whole  work. 

Those  wishing  to  secure  copies,  will  please  forward 
their  names  at  once  to  .  Hbnbt  Longstketk. 

No.  915  Market  St.,  Philada. 

H.  Longstretb  invites  attention  to  his  large  collec- 
tion of  Friends'  Books,  to  which  he  is  constantly! 
making  additions. 

He  has  just  published  rew  editions  of  Guide  toi 
True  Peace;  Plain  Path  to  Christian  Perfection,  and 
Life  of  John  Roberts.  Price  25  cents  each.  They 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  mon-y.^ 

3rd  mo.  3rd,  1858. 

KENNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY — The  under- 
signed having  purchased  from  Enoch  P.  Wicker- 
sham  his  entire  interest  in  the  "  Eaton  Academy,"  in 
the  Borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
formerly  owned  and  conducted  by  Samuel  Martin,  a  a 
the  "  Kennett  Female  Seminary,"  w  ill  open  the  sum-' 
mer  session  of  the  above  Institution  for  the  reception 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  on  Second  day  the  Third  of 
Fifth  month  next. 

For  particulars,  see  circulars,  which  will  be  for-i 
warded  to  the  address  of  every  one  requesting  them 
sent.  WILLIAM  CHANDLER. 

Kennett  Square,  4th  mo.  9,  185S. 


pREEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  Girls 
VJT  will  open  tl  e  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month, 
(May,)  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  All  the  branches 
comprising  a  thorough  English  education  are  taught, 
drawing  included.  Terms  $55;  for  tho-e  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  years  of  age,  $50.  No  extras,  except  the, 
French  Language,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle-  • 
works,  each  $5  per  term.  This  school  is  handsomely) 
si  uated  near  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  nincH 
miles  from  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-wtst  !f 
from  Wilmington.  Daily  stages  passing  too  and  from 
each  place,  by  which  scholars  are  conveyed  to  the^ 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  CKALFANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal.  . 
Uniomrilc  7\  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


pHESTFRFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  summer  session 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th  , 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.   For  further  information,  address 
HENRY  W.  R1DGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.,  3 — 3m. 


I 


O.VDON  GROVE  BOAR1MNG  SCHOOL  FOBl 
i  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  toi 


commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the  \)\\ 
3d  of  5th  mo. — Terms,  $G0  for  five  months.    For  re- 
ferences, and  further  particulars  enquire  for  circular* 
of  BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal, 


4th  mo. — 3.  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Merrihew  A  Thompeon,  Pra.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  BaD* 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  147.) 

9th  mo.  1st,  1787.  It  lias  been  a  time  of  close 
ea rolling  of  heart  to  me,  and  I  have  had  to 
crutinize  some  of  my  late  public  services  :  but 
t  is  good  to  be  searched  to  the  very  bottom.  1 
m  often  fearful  of  my  standing,  and  concerned 
est  I  should  grow  faster  in  the  top  than  in  the 
oot  of  true  gospel  ministry,  and  thus  speak  of 
hiugs  whereof  1  have  not  had  experience.  But 
ny  cries  are  to  the  Lord,  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
hat  he  would  take  away  every  superfluous  part, 
nd  preserve  me  from  a  superficial,  lifeless  min- 
stry.  The  cares  of  this  life,  and  the  difficulty 
»f  getting  along  therewith  in  connexion  with  the 
penings^of  religious  duty,  often  bring  me  very 
ow  in  mind.  But  at  times  I  am  encouraged  in 
belief  that  the  Lord  my  God  will  help  me,  and 
nake  way  for  me  :  therefore  will  I  trust,  and  not 
>e  afraid  j  for  the  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall 
lot  want.  Although  he  permits  me  to  be  closely 
ried,  yet  he  will  not  forsake  me.  His  presence 
more  to  me  than  all  things  here  below.  At 
lis  right  hand  there  is  fulness  of  joy  ;  therefore, 
)  my  soul,  trust  thou  in  him,  and  lean  on  the 
reast  of  thy  Beloved,  who  found  thee  in  the 
wilderness,  and  brought  thee  up  out  of  deep 
raters.  0  my  Father,  may  I  ever  be  ready  to 
nswer  thy  calls  ;  for  thou  hast  a  right  to  me 
Ind  all  that  I  have.  Set  me  at  liberty,  and  I 
pill  serve  thee  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  by 
ay  aud  by  night,  in  this  the  land  of  my  nativity, 
r  wheresoever  thou  art  pleased  to  send  me  : 
nly  make  me  sensible  it  is  thy  holy  will ;  so  that 
may  not  run  when  thou  sendest  me  not ;  nor 
beak,  when  thou  speakest  not  by  me.  Thou, 
9  Father,  knowest  my  heart,  and  the  integrity 
hereof ;  thou  triest  the  heart  and  the  reins. 


Oh  !  cleanse  me  yet  more  and  more  from  all  ini- 
quity, and  purge  me  from  every  sin,  from  all 
mixture  of  flesh  and  spirit,  so  that  I  may  be  per- 
fect before  thee, — that  when  thou  calls,  I  may 
answer,  and  be  ready  to  follow  thee  whitherso- 
ever thou  leadest  me.  Or,  when  the  last  trump 
is  sounded,  and  the  shout  of  the  archangel  is 
heard,  that  I  may  be  ready  to  meet  thee  in  the 
chariot  prepared  to  receive  my  soul,  and  convey 
it  to  the  regions  of  celestial  glory  ;  where,  with 
the  redeemed  host,  it  shall  forever  praise  thy 
name,  bowing  with  the  elders  and  the  saints  be- 
fore thy  throne,  and  worshipping  thee,  the  Lord 
God  and  the  Lamb,  to  whom  be  honor  and  do- 
minion now  and  forevermore.  Amen. 

10th  mo.  6th.    I  attended  a  meeting  at  Mid- 
dletown,  appointed  for  our  friends  Charity  Cook 
and  Rebecca  Fincher;  and  another  next  day  at 
Concord,  where  Charity  had  a  close  testimony  to 
bear.    In  the  evening  I  returned  home  ;  finding 
it  really  needful  to  attend  to  my  business.  Truth 
leads  to  industry  j  and  I  believe  that  no  truly 
religious  man  or  woman  can  be  neglectful  of 
their  outward  affairs.    The  principle  we  profess 
leads  to  do  justly  ;  and  if  we  are  faithful,  we 
shall  be  just  in  our  dealings  and  business.  But 
there  is  danger  of  erring  in  judging  one  another; 
while  in  regard  to  ourselves  we  may  know  whether 
justice  rules  in  our  hearts.  When  thou  art  going 
to  speak  of  another's  concerns,  see  thou  to  thy- 
self first,  and  remember  that  with  the  measure 
thou  metest  to  another,  thou  shaft  be  measured 
again.    This  great  proof  of  a  true  Christian,  is 
much  wanting  in  the  world.    Were  we  as  ten- 
der of  our  neighbor's  character  and  credit  as  of 
our  own,  things  would  carry  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance from  what  they  do  in  many  places. 
We  have  a  great  partiality  for  ourselves  and 
those  we  think  well  of  j  and  this,  sometimes,  is 
carried  so  far  that  we  are  blind  even  to  real 
faults.    This  is  a  selfishness  that  induces  us  to 
think  we  see  faults  in  those  whom  we  do  not 
esteem,  where  perhaps  there  are  none.    There  is 
in  some  professedly  refined  and  religious  persons, 
a  secret  emulation  that  leads  them,  when  speak- 
ing of  others,  to  say  they  do  not  want  to  injure 
them  or  lessen  their  standing,  but  go  on  to  wound 
them  deeply  by  telling  things  to  their  disadvan- 
tage, which  they  say  are  true.    These  are,  in 
fact,  more  dangerous  than  open  enemies.  "  The 
words  of  a  tale  bearer  are  as  wounds,  and  they 
go  down  to  the  innermost  parts." 
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How  excellent  the  state  described  by  the  apos 
tie,  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  crea 
ture  ;"  he  is  come  to  the  experience  of  newness 
of  life,  and  knows  the  ground  of  the  heart 
changed,  from  whence  those  weaknesses  and  fail 
ings  spring.  Oh  !  the  excellency  of  becoming 
truly  subject  to  the  cross  of  Christ !  Oh  !  the 
beauty  and  safety  of  beiDg  wholly  subject  to  the 
government  of  the  Prince  of  peace  !  What  love  ! 
what  harmony  !  what  concord,  brotherly  affec- 
tion, sweetness  and  tenderness  towards  one 
another  !  Here  it  is  that  charity  is  known  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  fault?,  rather  than  ex 
them  to  the  view  of  others.  Here  the  st 
bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  seek 
to  help  and  restore  them  in  the  meekness  of 
wisdom.  Well  might  one  of  old  exclaim,  "  Be 
hold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is,  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity  V 

I  believe  there  is  no  ministry  more  sweet  and 
edifying,  than  that  which  is  in  the  cross  to  our 
natural  inclinations  and  wills.  Self,  then,  has 
little  or  no  part  in  the  business;  but  our  great- 
est care  is  to  be  rightly  directed,  both  as  to  time 
and  expression.  Oh  !  the  purity  of  the  gospel 
commission!  the  living  spring  of  gospel  ministry! 
There  is  scarcely  any  outward  thing  more  com- 
forting and  reviving  to  my  mind,  than  to  witness 
the  savour  of  life  accompanying  old  age )  and 
when  it  is  otherwise,  it  has  the  contrary  effect. 
Of  this  I  was  renewedly  made  sensible  at  our 
last  Yearly  Meeting,  in  hearing  some  of  our 
ancients  speak  in  the  life  and  power  of  Truth. 
It  renewedly  animated  me  to  pursue,  with  holy 
firmness  and  unabated  zeal,  the  path  of  duty  in 
the  openings  of  life. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  family  had  gone  to 
bed,  as  I  was  sitting  alone,  with  my  mind  turned 
towards  Him  upon  whom  I  delight  to  wait,  I  was 
led  to  view  the  depraved  state  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  and  of  our  land.  Oh  J 
how  moving  it  is  to  behold  the  great  departures 
from  the  holy  commandment  !  Surely,  the  vial 
of  indignation  is  nearly  filled  up,  and  ready  to  be 
poured  forth  upon  the  transgressors.  I  am  pained 
in  beholding  the  abominations  that  prevail  in 
this  land  ;  and  what  greatly  adds  to  my  affliction 
is,  that  the  people  who  profess  the  knowledge  of 
Ghod  in  spirit,  are  so  easily  drawn  into  the  pre- 
vailing customs,  and  foolish  fashions  of  the  times. 
Great  is  the  departure,  even  among  Friends, 
from  Christian  simplicity  and  plainness,  and  from 
true  moderation  in  dress  and  address,  household 
furniture,  business  and  other  things.  Great  pro- 
vision is  made  to  satisfy  lustful  cravings,  and  it 
may  be  said  in  truth,  there  is  "  fulness  of  bread 
and  abundance  of  idleness"  among  the  people. 
During  the  troubles  of  the  revolution,  it  was  a 
time  of  humiliation  with  many,  in  which  they 
entered  into  covenant  with  the  high  and  holy 
One  ;  concluding  if  they  were  favored  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  food  and  raiment,  they 


would  therewith  be  content.  But  now,  since 
peace  has  been  restored,  there  is  too  much  of  a 
returning  to  former  practices, — too  soon  forget- 
ting the  rod  and  him  that  appointed  or  permitted 
it.  On  this  accouut,  a  remnant  are  clothed  with 
mourning  ;  for,  have  we  any  more  reason  to  ex- 
pect to  escape  the  just  judgments  of  God,  than 
those  who  have  gone  before  us,  whilst  we  arc  in 
the  transgression  of  his  holy  law  ?  We  find,  in 
different  ages  and  periods  of  time,  that  infinite 
Goodness  has  manifested  bis  displeasure  with 
wrong  things,  warning  his  people  against  continu- 
ing in  evil  practices  :  and  when  they  turned 
therefrom  at  his  reproof,  he  was  merciful  and 
extended  his  love  and  favor  to  them.  But  if  they 
continued  in  those  things  for  which  they  had 
been  reproved,  his  judgments  were  sent  amongst 
them.  Oh  !  that  we  may  call  to  mind  former 
things,  and  be  wise  in  this  the  day  of  his  mercy, 
lest  heavier  judgments  than  we  have  yet  known, 
come  upon  us.  Happy  will  those  be  who  are  so 
wise  as  to  take  warning,  and  turn  from  their  evil 
ways,  while  the  day  of  his  long  forbearance  con- 
tinues, and  turn  to  him  with  the  whole  heart. 

16th.  The  most  solid  moments  of  Divine  in- 
struction and  enjoyment  are  often  when  I  ana 
alone.  I  now  know  the  truth  of  that  saying, 
"  iSever  less  alone,  than  when  alone  for  I  de- 
light more  and  more  in  the  sweetness  of  Divine 
union  and  communion  that  is  felt  in  quietude. 
Herein  I  have  fellowship  with  those  who  have 
lived  retired  from  the  world,  and  as  strangers  in 
it ;  of  whom,  the  apostle  says,  the  world  was  not*  jj 
worthy.    I  find  it  safest  for  me  to  avoid  formal  I 

>its,  as  much  as  may  be.  This  arises  princi- 
pally from  a  care  lest  I  be  drawn  into  too  much 
familiar  conversation,  to  the  impoverishing  of 
my  mind.  But  I  make  it  a  constant  practice, 
because  a  useful  one,  after  I  have  been  in  com- 
pany, to  take  an  impartial  view  of  what  has 
passed  ;  and  often  fuel  like  a  child  brought  be- 
fore its  parents  for  reproof  or  correction,  if  due. 
Oh  !  what  need  of  prudent  care  and  watchfulness 
in  all  our  words  and  actions,  so  as  not  to  hurt- 
others,  nor  bring  condemnation  on  ourselves  ! 


[To  be  continued.] 


Some  remarks  o/TliOMAS  Scatteroood,  at  the 
North  Meeting,  1808,  relative  to  the  death  of 
o  beloved  Friend. 


He  rose,  with  saying,  M 
ing.  he  had  called  at  the 


On  his  way  to  meet- 
house  of  a  deceased^ 


brother,  John  Webb,  whom  he  thought  would 
be  very  much  missed,  for  he  was  a  faithful  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  the  Lord  !  he  has  often 
raised  the  latch  for  me,  and  if  there  was  any 
good  stirring  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive 
it ;  I  cannot  account  for  it  in  any  other  way  than 
that  he  must  have  dwelt  nearer  the  fountain  than 
some  of  the  rest  of  us." 

This  communication,  together  with  the  news 
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of  the  very  sudden  death  alluded  to,  (for  the 
dear  Friend  J.  W.,  was  the  day  but  one  before, 
in  good  health,  sitting  in  the  gallery  near  him,) 
covered  the  meeting  with  solemnity  ;  and  it  was 
a  very  memorable  time. 


JOHN  BANKS. 
[Continued  from  page  116.] 

*  And  the  same  day  at  evening,  I  was  going 
to  a  meeting  of  God's  people,  even  those  people 
(scornfully  called  Quakers.  By  the  way,  I  was 
smitten  to  the  ground  with  the  weight  of  God's 
judgment  for  sin  and  iniquity,  that  fell  heavily 
jupon  me;  and  I  was  taken  up  by  two  Friends. 
[And  oh  !  the  godly  sorrow  that  did  take  hold  of 
me,  and  seized  upon  me  that  night  in  the  meet- 
ing ;  so  that  I  thought,  in  myself,  every  one's 
jbondition  was  better  than  mine.  So  a  Friend, 
{[as  he  told  me  some  time  after,)  being  touched 
(with  a  sense  of  my  condition,  (and  did  greatly 
jpity  me,)  was  made  willing  to  read  a  paper  in 
the  meeting,  (there  being  but  a  very  few  words 
ifepoken,)  which  was  suitable  to  my  condition, 
ithat  it  helped  me  a  little,  and  gave  me  some  ease 
I  n  my  spirit  j  I  being  very  much  bowed  down 
lad  perplexed,  my  sins  being  set  in  order  before 
Ipe,  and  the  time  I  had  spent  in  wildness  and 
jwantonness,  out  of  the  fear  of  God,  in  vanity, 
■  sport  and  pastime,  came  into  my  view  and  re- 
Jmembrance  (the  book  of  my  conscience  being 
jj>pened).  For  I  was  by  nature  wild  and  wanton, 
I  hough  there  was  good  desires  stirring  in  me 
Ipany  times,  and  something  that  judged  me  and 
■eproved  me,  and  often  strove  with  me,  to  re- 
strain me  from  evil :  but  not  being  sensible 
itvhat  it  was,  got  over  it. 

!  Like  those  that  make  merry  over  the  witness 
|>f  God,  even  the  witness  and  testimony  of  his 
i^ure,  holy  spirit,  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ 
Ibis  son,  made  known  and  manifest  God's  great 
Ipve  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  ;  which 
Ivas  that  whereby  the  Lord  many  times  did 
I  trive  within  mo,  until  at  last  he  prevailed  upon 
lue.  So  that  I  may  truly  say,  as  a  true  and 
llaithful  witness  for  God,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his 
J&ower  and  quickening  spirit,  (amongst  many 
Ijnore,)  I  did  not  only  come  to  be  convinced,  by 
iTie  living  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  of  the 
I  vil  and  vanity,  sin  and  wickedness  that  the 
t  yorld  lies  in,  (and  that  I  was  so  much  a  par- 
I laker  thereof).  Neither  did  I  satisfy  myself, 
Ipat  I  was  reached  unto  by  the  power  of  God, 
|>ut  by  taking  true  heed  thereunto  through 
f Watchfulness  and  fear,  I  came  by  one  little 
I  fter  another  to  be  sensible  of  the  work  thereof 
In  the  heart  and  soul,  in  order  to  subdue  and 
■[ring  down,  tame  and  subject  the  wild  nature 

I   *  Press  of  engagements,  absence  from  hom^,  and 
Attendance  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  will  account  for  the 
'pntinuance  of  this  work  not  appearing  in  the  two 
re"viou3  numbers  of  the  Intelligencer.  J.  F. 


in  me,  and  to  wash,  purge  and  cleanse  me  inward- 
ly from  sin  and  corruption  for  that  end,  that  I 
might  be  changed  and  converted.  But  before  I 
came  to  witness  that  work  effected,  oh  !  the  days 
and  nights  of  godly  sorrow  and  spiritual  pain 
for  many  months,  and  some  years,  that  I  tra- 
velled through  !  so  that  the  exercise  I  was  un- 
der did  bear  so  hard,  both  upon  my  body  and 
mind,  that  I  was  made  to  leave  off  the  practice 
I  was  in,  which  was  teaching  school,  (aforesaid,) 
which,  although  good  and  lawful,  yet  not  agreea- 
ble to  me  then  in  my  condition  :  and  did  betake 
myself  to  learn  my  father's  trade,  (  with  some- 
thing of  husbandry,)  which  I  did  follow  with 
all  diligence,  and  lived  with  my  parents,  who, 
in  some  time  after  me,  came  to  receive  the 
Truth,  which  was  great  rejoicing  to  my  soul. 
And  as  I  travelled  in  and  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  condemnation  and  true  judgment  for  sin 
and  transgression,  great  was  the  warfare  and 
combats  that  I  had  with  the  enemy  of  my  soul, 
who,  through  his  subtilty,  did  what  in  him  lay 
to  betray  me  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth 
that  was  begotten  in  me,  and  to  persuade  me  to 
despair  of  my  condition,  as  though  there  was  no 
mercy  for  me;  though,  in  some  small  measure, 
I  knew  the  Lord  had  showed  mercy  to  me,  which 
he  mixed  with  judgment,  (upon  the  account  of 
my  sins  past,)  so  that  sometimes,  through  that 
little  experience  that  I  had  gained  in  the  travail 
of  my  soul  through  faith  that  was  begotten  in 
my  heart,  I  had  so  much  strength  as  to  with- 
stand the  enemy  of  my  soul,  and  his  subtle 
reasonings :  and  could  say,  what  evil  have  I 
done  since  I  received  the  Truth  ?  And  having 
nothing  whereof  to  accuse  myself,  only  some  lit- 
tle things  through  childishness,  which  I  knew  the 
Lord  as  a  tender  Father  had  passed  by )  so 
through  faith  in  the  power  of  God,  and  shining 
in  his  glorious  light  in  my  heart,  I  overcame  the 
wicked  one,  (the  enemy  of  my  soul,)  through  a 
diligent  waiting  in  the  light  and  keeping  close 
unto  the  power  of  God,  in  waiting  upon  him  in 
silence  among  his  people,  in  which  exercise  my 
soul  delighted.  And  oh  !  the  days  and  nights 
of  comfort  and  divine  consolation  we  were  made 
partakers  of  in  those  days  together,  and  the 
faithful  and  true  in  heart  to  God  still  are,  and 
iu  the  same  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
Lord's  power  and  presence  with  us,  we  enjoyed 
one  another,  and  were  near  and  dear  one  to 
another.  But  it  was  through  various  trials  and 
deep  exercises,  with  fear  and  trembling,  that  on 
this  wise  we  were  made  partakers.  Blessed  and 
happy  are  they  that  know  what  truth  has  cost 
them,  and  hold  it  in  righteousness. 

I  say,  through  waiting  diligently  in  the  light 
and  keeping  close  unto  the  power  of  God,  (that 
is  therein  received,)  I  came  to  experience  the 
work  thereof  in  my  inward  parts,  in  order  to 
work  my  freedom  from  bondage  and  redemption 
from  captivity;  so  that  I  felt  by  degrees  the 
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work  of  God  to  go  on  and  prosper  in  me,  and  so 
gained  ground  more  and  more  against  the  enemy 
in  my  soul  through  faith  in  the  power  of  God, 
without  wbioh  no  victory  is  obtained. 

Now  the  cause  of  my  prosperity  in  the  Truth 
and  work  of  God,  I  always  found  was  by  being 
faithful  unto  the  Lord,  in  what  he  in  the  light 
manifested ;  though  but  in  little  and  small 
things,  which  unfaithfulness  in  is  the  loss  and 
hurt  of  many  in  their  growth  and  prosperity  in 
the  Truth.  And  after  that,  I  passed  through 
great  tribulation  in  weeping  and  mourning 
in  woods  and  solitary  places  (alone),  where 
I  often  desired  to  be.  After  much  exercise  on 
this  wise,  I  came  to  more  settlement  and  weighti- 
ness  in  my  spirit,  and  peace  in  measure  began  to 
spring  in  my  soul,  where  trouble  and  sorrow  in 
warfare  had  been  :  then  at  some  times  I  would 
be  ready  to  think  within  myself,  that  I  should 
not  meet  with  such  combats  and  besetments 
again,  by  the  enemy  of  my  soul,  as  I  had  met 
with  and  passed  through.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  and  much  more  than  I  see  it  my  way  to 
make  mention  of,  the  more  I  grew  inexperience 
of  the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  me,  by  the 
work  of  his  power,  so  much  the  more  I  found, 
to  the  grief  of  my  soul,  did  the  enemy  thereof 
transform  himself,  that  when  he  could  not  pre- 
vail by  his  former  shapes  and  presentations,  he 
in  his  subtilty  could  invent  new  ones.  So  that 
I  came  clearly  to  see  that  there  was  no  safety 
for  me  to  sit  down  there,  satisfied;  with  what  I 
had  passed  through,  or  the  victory  I  had  already 
obtained  :  but  to  travel  on  still,  in  faith  and  pa- 
tience, and  watch  diligently  in  the  pure  light  of 
Jesus  Christ,  where  the  true  power  is  still  re- 
ceived ;  for  after  many  inward  deliverances,  and 
strength  and  victory  that  was  given  me  through 
faith  that  was  in  me;  and  I  had  experienced  the 
Lord  many  times,  according  to  the  greatness  of 
his  wisdom,  who  made  me  sensible  of  my  own 
weakness;  in  thinking  within  myself,  as  I  have 
said,  that  there  was  no  strength  to  stand,  nor 
place  of  safety  for  me  to  abide,  but  his  own 
power  and  arm  of  strength  ;  so  that,  under  a  true 
sense  thereof,  oh  !  how  was  I  humbled,  bowed 
and  laid  low  ! 

Wherefore  I  took  up  a  godly  resolution  in  his 
fear  :  "  Til  rely  upon  the  sufficiency  of  thy  power, 
oh!  Lord,  forever,  (1659, )  so  that,  about  six 
years  after  I  had  received  the  truth,  by  believ- 
ing therein,  being  made  sensible  of  the  work 
thereof  in  my  heart  and  soul  through  great  ex- 
ercise and  godly  sorrow,  I  came  to  be  settled  in 
the  power  of  God,  and  made  weighty  in  my 
spirit  thereby.  So  that  I  had  some  openings  in 
and  by  the  power  and  spirit  of  Truth,  in  an  in- 
ward and  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord  ;  and  not 
only  openings  and  revelations,  as  did  tend  to 
minister  comfort  and  satisfaction  unto  my  own 
soul  and  spirit,  in  a  renewed  experience  of  the 
dealings  of  the  Lord  with  me,  but  the  Lord 


opened  my  mouth  with  a  testimony  in  the  fresh 
spring  of  life,  that  1  was  to  give  forth  unto  his 
travelling  children  and  people.* 

Oh  !  then  a  great  combat  I  had  through  rea- 
soning; I  was  but  a  child,  and  others  were  more 
fit  and  able  to  speak  than  I ;  but  the  Lord,  by 
his  power,  wrought  me  into  a  willingness,  and 
with  a  fear  and  trembling,  I  spoke  in  our  blessed  ;' 
meetings. 

And  upon  a  time  as  I  was  sitting  in  silence, 
waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  a  Meeting  of  Friends, 
upon  Pardshaw  Cragg,  a  weighty  exercise  fell 
upon  my  spirit,  and  it  opened  in  me  that  I  must 
go  to  the  steeple  house  at  Cockermouth,  which 
was  hard  for  me  to  give  up  to ;  but  the  Lord, 
by  his  power,  made  me  to  shake  and  tremble, 
and  by  it  I  was  made  willing  to  go.  But  when 
I  had  given  up  to  go,  I  would  have  known  what 
I  might  do  there,  which  was  the  cause  (for  a  lit- 
tle time)  I  was  shut  up  within  myself,  and  was  in 
some  measure  darkened  ;  so  that  I  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  that  if  it  was  his  will  that  I  must  go,  I 
would  give  up  thereunto;  and  being  made  sensi- 
ble it  was,  I  did  go,  and  went  in  the  faith  and 
quietness  of  my  mind  and  spirit.  And  as  I 
was  going,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  priest 
had  been  before  me;  and  it  opened  in  me,  "If, 
thou  be  a  Minister  of  Christ,  stand  to  prove 
thy  practice  ;  and  if  it  be  the  same  the  apos- 
tles and  ministers  of  Christ  was  (and  is)  in 
doctrine  and  practice,  I'll  own  thee,  but  if  not,# 
I  am  sent  of  God  this  day  to  testify  against  I 
thee."  And  so  soon  as  I  entered  the  place 
where  the  hireling  priest  George  Larcum  was 
preaching,  he  cried  out,  "  There  is  one  come 
into  the  church  like  a  madman,  with  his  hat  on 
his  head  :  churchwardens  put  him  out."  For  r 
he  could  not  preach  after  I  came  in  the  steeple 
house.  And  so  they  put  me  forth,  as  he  bid 
them.  It  was  in  Cromwell's  time  ;  and  it  was  a 
not  long  after  until  the  Government  changed, 
and  he  himself  was  turned  out  of  the  place. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Kindness  to  all. — Use  no  unkind  language  or 
bad  conduct  to  any,  but  follow  the  command  of 
the  Redeemer,  doing  "  unto  all  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you." 

God  the  source  of  every  good. — Remember 
that  "every  good  and  perfect  gift"  proceeds 
from  God,  in  whom  "we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being." 

*  See  Psalms  xl.  2,  3,  and  li.  15.  Here  we  see 
the  only  right  qualification  of  a  Minister  of  Chri&t. 
John  Banks,  like  David,  did  not  rely  upon  any  human 
authority,  learning  or  wisdom,  but  upon  ihe  Lord 
alone,  who  drew  him  from  the  mirey  clay,  who  set  his 
feet  upon  a  rock,  who  put  the  new  song  into  bis 
mouth.  Nay,  he  did  not  presumptiously  open  his  own 
lips  in  this  matter,  but  cried,  "  0  Lord,  open  thou  my 
lips;  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  praise!"- 

J.  F. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Among  the  papers  of  a  dear  relative,  recently 
deceased,  I  met  with  the  following  brief  account 
of  a  worthy  Friend  who  lived  in  this  vicinity  half 
a  century  ago,  which  contains  such  weighty  ex- 
pressions, and  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
society,  that  I  am'  induced  to  forward  it  for  pub- 
lication believing  that  many  amongst,  us,  at  the 
present  day,  may  read  and  ponder  over  them 
with  profit.  L.  K.  B. 

The  following  short  memorial  and  expressions 
of  our  beloved  friend,  Isaiah  Brown,  deceased, 
were  read,  considered  and  approved  of  in  our 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Little  Brit- 
ain, Lancaster  county,  Penna.,  the  7th  of  the  1 
11th  month,  1805. 

In  early  life  he  suffered  much  stripping  of  his 
goods,  for  demands  of  a  military  nature,  when 
he  had  but  little  of  this  world's  goods.  This  1 
early  dedication  was  succeeded  by  an  increasing 
concern,  progressively  to  advance  heavenward. 
Experiencing  a  victory  over  some  of  the  frailties 
of  nature,  as  by  himself  expressed,  he  was,  in 
process  of  time,  appointed  an  overseer,  and  after- 
wards an  elder,  for  Little  Britain  Particular 
Meeting,  and  we  believe  he  did,  in  Christian 
meekness,  endeavor  to  fulfil  these  important  sta- 
tions, to  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  peace  of  his 
own  mind,  and  was  therein  acceptable  to  his 
friends. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  8th  month,  1805, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  bilious  dysentery, 
which  terminated  his  life  (here)  in  less  than  four 
days,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  duriug 
which  short  period  he  was  favored  with  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  fortitude  and  Christian  resig- 
nation. The  following  weighty  expressions  were 
taken  down  as  delivered  by  him  in  his  last  ill-  , 
ness. 

The  day  before  he  was  confined,  he  observed 
to  his  wife,  "  that  he  had  no  desire  for  length  of 
days,  that  he  had  not  sought  for  the  riches  of 
this  world,  nor  the  fading  honors  of  men,  but 
that  the  will  of  the  Lord  might  be  done  in  him.  j 

On  6th  day  evening  he  was  taken  ill.    His  wife 
enquired  what  she  should  do  for  him?  He  replied,  | 
"  the  Lord  alone  knows  what  is  best  for  me,  and  I 
He  only  is  able  to  support  me  in  the  deepest  1 
trials."    On  7th  day,  being  in  great  bodily  pain, 
he  said,  "I  have  often,  of  late,  earnestly  craved 
the  Lord  that  his  hand  might  not  spare,  nor  his 
eye  pity  me,  until  I  become  wholly  refined  and 
made  subject  to  his  divine  nature." 

On  First  day  morning,  he  said  to  a  relation 
who  had  just  entered  his  chamber,  "  I  should  be 
willing  to  stay  a  little  longer  with  my  family, 
but  the  Lord,  my  righteous  Judge,  who  has  all 
along  been  merciful  to  me,  knows  what  is  best 
for  me.  In  the  afternoon,  his  family  coming 
into  the  room,  he,  with  great  energy  of  mind, 
admonished  them  "  to  flee  from  all  evil  and  live 


in  the  fear  of  God,  that  so,  at  last,  they  might 
be  prepared  to  leave  the  world  in  peace." 

Shortly  after,  a  Friend  came  into  the  room,  to 
whom  he  spoke  as  follows  :  "  I  have  been  much 
troubled  and  exercised  on  thy  account,  both  at 
home  and  at  meeting,  because  of  thy  giving  way 
to  a  heavy,  sleepy  disposition.  Strive  in  thy 
own  power,  as  thou  mayest,  while  thy  mind  is 
buried  in  the  earth,  thou  wilt  never  be  able  to 
overcome  nor  have  victory  over  this  weakness, 
until  thou  come  to  have  thy  mind  stayed  upon 
God,  and  know  for  thyself  that  He  is  the  Al- 
mighty, and  beside  him  there  is  none  else.  I, 
myself,  was  once  a  great  slave  to  this  weakness, 
but  earnestly  sought  unto  the  Lord,  who,  indeed, 
was  graciously  pleased  to  hear  me,  and  favor 
me  with  his  living  presence,  which,  alone,  is  the 
fountain  and  well-spring  of  life." 

On  First-day  night,  he  said,  "  I  see  a  great 
work  to  be  done,  but  how  it  is  to  be  completed 
the  Lord  alone  knows;  the  old  men  seem  buried 
in  the  earth,  laying  up  for  themselves  corrupti- 
ble treasures,  at  best  but  of  momentary  dura- 
tion, while  the  younger  seem  diverting  themselves 
with  the  varieties  of  dress,  and  vanities  of  this 
world.  But  how  happy  would  it  be  for  all  of  us 
were  we  duly  to  consider  that  pride  and  vanity, 
with  all  the  applauses  of  men, are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  paradise  of  God  ;  but  when  sought 
after,  alienate  our  affections  from  the  love  of 
God,  and  lead  us  to  the  chambers  of  darkness, 
wherein  we  become  spiritually  dead."  At  another 
time,  he  said,  "I  have  been,  of  late  years,  greatly 
exerciscd  in  our  meetings  on  seeing  the  ease  aud 
iudifference  of  many  of  ray  brethren,  high  in 
profession  of  the'  Truth,  who  have  taken  up  a 
rest,  short  of  the  true  rest,  and  "  hewn  out  for 
themselves  broken  cisterns  that  will  hold  no 
water;"  and  the  secret  prayer  of  my  soul  has 
often  been,  that  the  Lord  might  be  pleased  to 
open  their  eyes,  that  they  might  see  the  preci- 
pice on  which  they  stand,  that  so  they  might 
thereby  be  engaged  to  seek  for  power  to  main- 
tain the  warfare  and  keep  the  faith." 

On  Second  day  morning,  he  said  to  one  who 
was  with  him,  "  I  have  loved  thee,  and  have,  in- 
deed, been  very  anxious  for  thy  everlasting  wel- 
fare, thou  hast  been  kind  to  me,  and  done  all  in 
thy  power  for  me,  the  Lord  will  recompense  thee 
for  it.  Thou  wantest  not  for  knowledge  !  Oh  ! 
be  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.  Thy  Master 
has  a  great  work  for  thee  to  do  ;  come  out  of 
Babylon,  seek  to  be  clothed  with  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  the  Lord  Almighty  will  make  thee 
an  instrument  of  righteousness;  thou  shalt  be 
happy  in  thyself,  and  a  blessing  to  thy  fellow 
creatures  ;  but  if  thou  continue  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  despise  the  light  of  Christ,  rebelling 
against  His  holy  teaching  within  thee,  be  assured 
that  the  hour  of  trial  will  approach  thee,  wherein 
the  dispensation  of  God's  mercies  shall  be  taken 
from  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  left  to  thyself; 
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blastiug  and  mildew  shall  attend  all  thy  labors, 
thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge  shall  be  of  no 
avail  to  thee,  but  rather  add  to  thy  condemna- 
tion. Be  admonished,  for  thou  feelest  near  to  me ; 
take  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  be  not  ashamed 
of  it,  and  thou  wilt  at  last  find  that  his  yoke  is 
easy  and  his  burden  light. " 

At  another  time  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  felt  more  uuiversal  love  flowing  to  all  man- 
kind, than  I  do  at  this  time,  and  it  is  the  hap- 
piest state  in  the  world,  even  on  a  dying  bed, 
wherein  we  can  truly  say,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men.' 
And  now  remember  that  our  Great  Master  de- 
clared to  his  followers,  4  If  ye  love  one  another, 
by  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disci- 
ples.' "  Again,  after  some  time,  (looking  earn- 
estly at  his  wife)  he  said,  "  my  dear,  do  not  weep 
for  me  ;  I  must  go  unto  God  who  gave  me  a 
being,  for  we  are  but  tenants  at  his  will,  and  he 
has  a  right  to  call  for  us  when  he  pleases.  Oh  ! 
may  the  God  of  heaven  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee 
in  his  patience. "        *        *        *  * 

On  Second  day  evening,  several  of  his  neigh- 
bors coming  to  see  him,  to  one  he  said,  "  I  am 
in  a  poor  way;  I  pray  the  Lord  that  he  may  bless 
thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  seek  him  early  in  thy 
youth  ; — know  him  for  thyself,  so  that  when  thou 
biddest  farewell  to  this  lower  order  of  things, 
thou  mayest  at  last  gain  admission  in  the  hea- 
vens." To  another  he  said,  "  I  am  pleased  to 
see  thee;  thou  seest  what  a  poor  way  I  am  in  ;  I 
have  been  a  strong  man,  and  now  what  a  poor 
creature  I  am — but  my  desire  for  thee  is,  that 
thou  mayest  earnestly  seek  the  Lord,  and  strive 
to  be  near  him  above  all  worldly  objects,  for  he 
is  not  wanting  on  his  part.  If  we  rightly  seek 
him,  he  will  never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us;  but 
as  for  me,  I  don't  know  that  1  shall  ever  see  the 
light  of  another  day  ;  yet  my  desire  is,  that  thou 
mayest,  at  last,  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  be 
admitted  iuto  his  holy  presence."  To  another 
he  said,  "  I  am  in  a  low  state,  and  have  earnestly 
prayed  for  patience,  which  has  been  granted." 
Toward  evening,  an  elderly  Friend  being  about 
to  take  leave  of  him,  he  said  to  her,  "  Dear 
friend,  thou  hast  ever  been  near  to  me,  yet  I 
must  be  clear  ;  when  thou  goest  to  meeting,  carry 
nothing  of  the  world  with  thee,  but  seek  for 
ability  to  perform  Divine  worship,  and  then  the 
Lord's  presence  shall  be  with  thee,  and  thou 
shaltbe  conversant  with  him,  if  above  all  other 
objects  thou  art  concerned  to  place  thy  whole 
dependence  upon  him,  for  he  is  not  wanting  on 
his  part." 

To  one  present  he  said,  "  Go  to  meeting,  and 
be  a  good  example.  In  our  attendance  of  meet- 
ings, we  ought  to  carry  nothing  of  the  world  with 
us,  but  have  our  minds  divested  of  every  of  its 
objects,  and  wholly  depending  on  the  Lord,  for 
he  is  not  wanting  on  his  part,  but  if  rightly 
sought  unto  will  assuredly  favor  us  with  his  pre- 


sence. The  Lord  alone  knoweth  what  He  is  going 
to  do  with  me." 

After  speaking  to  a  Friend  present,  in  a  loving 
manner,  he  said,  "  Thou  hast  a  great  deal  of  this 
world,  but  it  will  be  of  no  account  at  such  a  time 
as  this.  "What  would  all  the  world  avail  me 
now,  if  I  should  not  see  the  light  of  another  day. 
I  feel  a  great  desire  for  Friends  of  our  meeting, 
when  they  come  together  to  worship,  that  they 
would  leave  the  world  and  all  thoughts  about  it 
behind  them,  aud  singly  wait  upon  God  in  spi- 
rit and  in  Truth,  and  theu  they  would  experience 
that  one  hour  in  his  presence  is  worth  a  thousand 
elsewhere."  Late  in  the  evening,  several  young 
people  being  present,  he  said,  "  How  gracious 
and  merciful  was  the  language  of  Christ,  '  come 
after  me  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 
Oh  !  if  you  were  only  willing  and  obedient  to 
his  call,  He,  indeed,  would  make  you  fishers  of 
men,  and  enable  you  to  draw  one  another  into 
his  rest." 


A  SOLEMN  REVIEW  OF  THE   CUSTOM  OF  WAR. 
[Concluded  from  page  158.] 

Let  not  the  universality  of  the  custom  be  re- 
garded as  an  objection  to  make  the  attempt.  If 
the  custom  be  wicked  and  destructive,  the 
more  universal,  the  more  important  is  a  reforma- 
tion. If  war  is  ever  to  be  set  aside,  an  effort 
must  some  time  be  made ;  and  why  not  now  as 
well  as  at  any  future  day?  What  objection  can 
now  be  stated,  which  may  not  be  brought  for- 
ward at  any  after  period  ? 

If  men  must  have  objects  for  the  display  of 
heroism,  let  their  intrepidity  be  shown  in  firmly 
meeting  the  formidable  prejudices  of  a  world 
in  favor  of  war.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  such  heroism  as  will  occasion  no  re- 
morse on  a  dying  bed,  aud  such  as  God  will  ap- 
prove at  the  final  reckoning.  In  this  cause, 
ardent  zeal,  genuine  patriotism,  undaunted  for- 
titude, the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  every  qua- 
lity of  mind  worthy  of  a  hero,  may  be  glori- 
ously displayed.  Whoever  displayed  a  more 
heroic  spirit  than  Saint  Paul  ?  For  such  hero- 
ism and  love  of  country  as  he  displayed,  the  ob- 
ject now  proposed  will  open  the  most  ample  field 
at  home  and  abroad. 

That  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  man- 
kind which  renders  war  necessary  and  unavoida- 
ble, nothing  which  inclines  them  to  it  which  may 
'  not  be  overcome   by  the  power  of  education, 
may  appear  from  what  is  discoverable  in  the  two 
sects   already  mentioned.     The  Quakers  and 
i  Shakers  are  of  the  same  nature  as  other  people, 
I  "  men  of  like  passions"  with  those  who  uphold 
the  custom  of  war.    All  the  difference  between 
them  and  others  results  from  education  and 
habit.    The  principles  of  their  teachers  are  dif- 
fused through  their  societies,  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  old  and  young ;  and  an  aversion  to  war 
and  violence  is  excited,  which  becomes  habitual, 
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and  has  a  governing  influence  on  their  hearts, 
their  passious  and  their  lives. 

If  then  it  has  been  proved  to  be  possible,  by 
the  force  of  education,  to  produce  such  an  aver- 
sion to  war,  that  people  will  not  even  defend 
their  own  lives  by  acts  of  violence,  shall  ifc  be 
thought  impossible  by  similar  means  to  destroy 
the  popularity  of  offensive  war  and  exclude  the 
deadly  custom  from  the  abodes  of  men. 

The  following  things  will  perhaps  be  admitted  • 
that  the  Christian  religion  has  abolished  the 
practice  of  enslaving  captives,  and  in  several  re- 
spects mitigated  the  evils  of  war,  by  introducing 
milder  usages  ;  that  if  the  temper  of  our  Saviour 
should  universally  prevail  among  men,  wars 
must  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  that  the 
scriptures  give  reason  to  hope  such  a  time  of 
peace  will  result  from  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

If  these  views  and  expectations  are  well  fouud- 
ed,  does  it  uot  follow,  of  course,  that  the  spirit  and 
custom  of  war  is  directly  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples and  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  that  in  proportion 
as  the  gospel  has  its  proper  effect  on  the  minds 
I  of  men,  an  aversiou  to  war  must  be  excited  ;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  do  all  in 
|  his  power  to  bring  the  custom  into  disrepute,  and 
I  effect  its  abolition  ? 

Can  it  be  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the 
gospel,  for  Christians  to  hold  their  peace,  while 
they  see  a  custom  prevailing  which  annually 
sweeps  off  myriads  of  their  brethren,  hurrying 
them  into  eternity  by  violence  and  murder?  Can 
they  forbear  to  exeit  themselves,  to  put  an  end 
to  this  voluntary  plague?  Can  we  feel  a  convic- 
tiou  that  war  is  in  its  nature  opposed  to  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  our  religion,  and  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  God  to  put  an  end  to  this 
scourge  by  the  influence  of  the  gospel;  and  still 
sleep  on  without  any  effort  to  produce  the  effect 
which  we  believe  is  intended  by  our  heavenly 
Father? 

If  the  Christian  religion  is  to  put  an  end  to 
war,  it  must  be  by  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
under  its  influence.  So  long  therefore,  as,  Chris 
tians  acquiesce  in  the  custom,  the  desirable 
event  will  be  delayed. 

Christianity  is  not  itself  a  powerful  intelligent 
agent.  It  is  neither  a  God,  an  angel,  nor  a 
man.  It  is  ouly  a  system  of  divine  instructions, 
relating  to  duty  and  happiness  ;  to  be  used  by 
men  for  their  own  benefit,  the  benefiit  of  each 
other  and  the  honor  of  its  Author.  Like  all  other 
instructions,  they  are  of  no  use  any  farther  than 
they  are  regarded  and  reduced  to  practice. 

In  what  way  then  is  it  possible  that  Christi- 
anity should  put  an  end  to  war,  but  by  enlight- 
ening the  minds  of  men,  as  to  the  evil  of  the 
custom,  and  exciting  them  to  an  opposite  course 
of  conduct?  Is  it  possible  that  the  custom  of  war 
should  be  abolished  by  the  influence  of  religion, 
while  Christians  themselves  are  its  advocates? 


If  God  has  appointed  that  men  shall  be  saved 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  gospel  must 
be  preached,  or  the  end  will  never  be  accom- 
plished. So  if  he  has  appointed  that  by  the 
same  gospel,  this  world  shall  be  delivered  from  war, 
this  also  must  be  effected  by  similar  means.  The 
tendency  of  the  gospel  to  this  effect  must  be  il- 
lustrated and  enforced;  its  opposition  to  war  must 
be  displayed  in  the  lives  of  Christians  ;  and  men 
must  be  influenced  by  gospel  motives  to  cease 
from  destroying  one  another. 

There  are  other  effects,  which  we  expect  will 
be  produced  by  Christianity,  namely,  the  aboli- 
tion of  heathen  idolatry,  and  the  various  modes 
of  offering  human  sacrifices.  But  how  are  these 
events  to  be  brought  about?  Do  we  expect  that 
our  Bibles  will  spread  their  covers  for  wings,  fly 
through  the  world,  and  convert  the  nations  with- 
out the  agency  of  Christians  ?  Should  we  expect 
the  gospel  would  ever  convert  the  heathen  from 
their  idolatry,  if  those  who  profess  to  be  its 
friends,  should  themselves  generally  encourage 
idolaters  in  their  present  course,  by  compliance 
with  their  customs?  Such  expectations  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  the  gospel 
will  occasion  wars  to  cease,  without  the  exertions 
of  Christians,  and  while  they  countenance  the 
custom  by  their  own  examples. 

It  will  perhaps  be  pleaded,  that  mankind  are 
not  yet  sutficiently  enlightened  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  for  the  abolition  of  war; 
and  that  we  must  wait  for  a  more  improved  state 
of  socieiy.  Improved  in  what  ?  in  the  science  of 
blood?  Are  such  improvements  to  prepare  the 
way  for  peace  ?  Why  not  wait  a  few  centuries, 
until  the  natives  of  India  become  more  improv- 
ed in  their  idolatrous  customs,  before  we  at- 
tempt to  convert  them  to  Christianity  ?  Do  wa 
expect  that  by  continuing  in  the  practice  of  idol- 
atry, their  minds  will  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
gospel  ?  If  not,  let  us  be  consistent,  and  while 
we  use  means  for  the  conversion  of  heathens,  let 
means  also  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  Chris- 
tians. For  war  is  in  fact  a  heathenish  and 
savage  custom,  of  the  most  malignant,  most  de- 
solating, and  most  horrible  character.  It  is  the 
greatest  curse,  and  results  from  the  grossest  de- 
lusions that  ever  afflicted  a  guilty  world. 


EXCELLENT  RULES. 

The  following  rules,  from  the  private  papers 
of  Dr.  West,  were,  according  to  his  memo- 
randum, thrown  together,  as  general  waymarks 
in  the  journey  of  life.  They  were  advantage- 
ous to  him,  and,  while  they  exhibit  an  honor- 
able testimony  to  his  moral  worth,  may  be  use- 
ful to  others. 

Never  to  ridicule  sacred  things,  or  what 
others  may  esteem  such,  however  absurd  they 
may  appear  to  me. 

Never  to  show  levity  where  the  people  are 
professedly  engaged  in  worship. 
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Never  to  resent  a  supposed  injury,  till  I  know 
the  views  and  motives  of  the  author  .f  it.  Nor  on 
any  occasion  to  retaliate. 

Never  to  judge  of  a  person's  character  by  ex- 
ternal appearance. 

Always  to  take  the  part  of  an  absent  person, 
who  is  censured  in  company,  so  far  as  truth  and 
propriety  will  allow. 

Never  to  think  the  worse  of  another  on  ac- 
count of  his  differing  from  me  in  political  or  re- 
ligious opinions. 

Never  to  dispute  if  I  can  avoid  it. 

Not  to  dispute  with  a  man  over  70  years  old ; 
nor  with  a  woman  ;  nor  with  an  enthusiast. 

Not  to  affect  to  be  witty,  or  to  jest,  so  as  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  another. 

To  say  as  little  as  possible  of  myself,  and  those 
who  are  near  to  me. 

To  aim  at  cheerfulness,  without  levity. 

Not  to  obtrude  my  advice  unasked. 

Never  to  court  the  favor  of  the  rich,  by  flat- 
tering their  vanity  or  their  vices. 

To  respect  virtue  though  clothed  in  rags. 

To  speak  with  calmness  and  deliberation  on  all 
occasions;  especially  in  circumstaces  which  tend 
to  irritate. 

Frequently  to  review  my  conduct  and  note 
failings. 

On  all  occasions  to  have  in  prospect  the  end  of 
life  and  a  future  state. 

Not  to  flatter  myself  that  I  can  act  up  to 
these  rules,  however  honestly  I  may  aim  at  it. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  29,  1858. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  some,  and  perhaps 
many,  who  did  not  attend  our  late  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  whom  a  more  minute  account  of  it  than 
we  had  time  to  give  in  our  last  week's  paper, 
will  be  acceptable.  It  was  generally  acknow- 
lowed  by  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
religious  Society,  to  have  been  a  season  of  favor, 
wherein  were  witnessed  the  incomes  of  divine 
life  and  power  to  the  refreshing  of  many  droop- 
ing minds.  We  believe  this  will  apply  to  both 
men's  and  women's  meeting.  The  account  from 
several  sources  was,  that  in  both  there  was  an 
unusual  depth  of  feeling  witnessed  ;  which  had 
an  effect  to  stay  the  mind,  and  even  cause  the 
wanderer  to  remember,  that  it  is  only  as  we 
fibiJo  under  the  shadow  of  the  wing  of  divine 
luve,  that  we  are  preserved  in  a  holy  order,  be- 
coming the  professed  followers  of  Christ.  We 
feel  that  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  an  earnest 
desire,  that  those  among  us  who  have  assumed 


the  name  of  a  disciple,  may  bear  in  mind  the 
badge  which  should  distinguish  such,  and  by 
which  they  were  to  be  known  of  " all  men." 
The  meetings  were  unusually  large,  and  although 
there  were  a  number  from  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings present,  there  was  but  one  minister,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  Extracts,  with  a  minute.  There 
was,  however,  no  lack  of  expression  by  way  of 
instruction  and  exhortation;  but  we  were  fre- 
quently and  earnestly  recommended  to  take  heed 
to  the  "  true  light,"  which  cnlighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  that  would 
prove  as  "  a  lamp  to  our  feet,"  enabling  us  clearly 
to  discern  the  path  in  which  we  should  go. 

Each  one  walking  in  obedience  to  the  mani- 
festations of  the  holy  spirit,  and  minding  "  his 
calling,"  all  would  be  preserved  in  harmony  and 
peace,  and  no  part  of  the  vineyard  would  be 
found  desolate  or  unfruitful.  Kindness  and 
charity  appeared  to  prevail  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree; so  that  although  there  was,  at  times,  a 
diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to  some  subjects, 
the  spirit  of  condescension  in  which  the  differ- 
ent views  were  given,  evinced  a  desire  that 
Truth,  only,  might  have  the  victory. 

The  Extracts  contain  a  synopsis  of  the  various 
exercises  produced  by  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  Society,  as  presented  in  the  answers  to 
the  queries — but  we  feel  that  neither  these,  nor 
any  effort  of  ours,  can  invest  the  subjects  brought 
into  view  with  the  same  life  and  power  which 
accompanied  the  expression  of  them.  There  was 
a  living  concern,  that  the  testimonies  borne  by 
our  forefathers,  which  we  have  received  as  an 
inheritance,  might  be  faithfully  maintained — that 
we  might  be  found  assembling  with  our  friends 
for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship — that  our  love 
should  be  so  perfect,  as  to  overcome  even  a  dis- 
position to  speak  lightly  or  disparagingly  of  ano- 
ther— that  in  a  due  appreciation  of  the  blessing 
of  a  free  gospel,  we  should  not  in  anywise  up- 
hold a  hireling  ministry,  and  that  we  should  more 
nnd  more  ask  ourselves  the  question,  how  far  we 
are  strengthening  the  fetters,  by  which  a  portion  of 
our  fellow-men  are  kept  in  bondage,  in  partaking  of 
the  product  of  their  toil,  for  which  they  receive  no 
just  compensation.  The  use  of  tobacco  and 
spirituous  liquors  was  spoken  of  as  an  evil  from 
which  "  Friends"  should  be  entirely  clear.  Our 
young  friends  were  exhorted  to  discourage,  on 
all  occasions,  an  indulgence  in  either;  and  par- 
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ticularly  the  latter,  as  being  ruinous  to  health 
and  happiness.    They  were  also  appealed  to,  to 
use  their  influence  to  banish  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  that  they  might  do  all  in  their 
power  to  guard  themselves  and  one  another  from 
(entering  an  avenue  which  might  lead  down  to 
jthe  chambers  of  darkness  and  despair.    In  re- 
gard to  moderation,  much  excellent  counsel  was 
given,  and  its  advantages  set  forth,  as  preserv- 
ing those  who  observed  it  from  the  difficulties 
occasioned  by  extending  business  beyond  the 
limitations  of  Truth.    The  temptation  to  do  so, 
fit  was  believed,  often  has  its  origin  in  the  desire 
to  indulge  in  many  of  the  extravagances  of  the 
present  day,  both  iu  dress,  and  in  the  manner  of 
Wiving.    The  importance  of  self-denial,  in  these 
|respects,  was  urged  upon  us.  In  the  women's  meet- 
ing, the  attention  of  young  mothers  was  called 
\lo  the  present  mode  of  dressing  infants  and  chil- 
dren— and  they  were  cautioned  against  the  unne- 
cessary needle-work  put  upon  the  clothing  of 
these  objects  of  care  and  affection  ;  the  time  de- 
moted to  embroidering  it  was  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  health,  and  always  at  tho  sacrifice  of 
pore  important  and  ennobliugoccupations.  Not 
^infrequently  it  might  occur,  that  while  they 
Were  engrossed  with  adorning  the  frail  tenement, 
khe  precious  treasure  it  encased,  the  tender  and 
sensitive  mind,  would  be  neglected.  A  religious- 
ly-guarded education,  also,  claimed  serious  con- 
sideration ;   and  Friends  were  advised  to  in- 
creased care  in  this   respect ;    that  not  only 
suitable  teachers  should  be  provided  for  their 
Jkshildren,  but  that  their  school  books  should  be 
Ikucu  as  would  not  conflict  with  our  views  in 
■[regard  to  war  and  universal  freedom.    The  im- 
Itaortance  of  home-discipline  was  not  overlooked  ; 
I  and  a  desire  was  expressed,  that  the  youth  might 
l|wisely  improve  the  present  time,  and  instead  of 
impending  it  in  unprofitable  reading,  &c,  they 
I  might  engage  in  mental  culture,  that  would  in- 
I  sure  to  them  a  manifest  reward. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  we'*'  had  line  upon  line  and 
-  precept  upon  precept/'  and  it  would  seem,  out  of 
I  the  abundance  spread  before  us,  there  could 
[pave  been  no  mind  present  but  what  could 
1  find  something  of  which  it  could  partake  and 
[be  refreshed.  The  Epistles  received  from  our 
I  distant  Friends  breathed  the  same  spirit  of  de- 
pendence which  we  felt,  upon  that  Power  which 
'  is  ever  near  the  humble  and  contrite,  and  still 


arises  for  the  help  of  those  whose  trust  is  in  the 
Lord. 

May  we  manifest  our  gratitude  for  the  many 
favors  dispensed  us,  by  letting  the  time  past 
suffice,  in  which  we  have  wrought  our  own 
works,  and  in  future,  bow  iu  submission  to  the 
revealings  of  divine  will,  and  thereby  become  a 
people  worthy  the  profession  we  are  making,  of 
being  led  by  an  unerring  spirit. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  YEARLY 
MEETING  OF  WOMEN  FRIENDS. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments,  from  the  10th 
of  Fifth  month,  to  the  14th  of  the  same,  (inclu- 
sive,) 1858. 

Written  reports  have  been  received  from  all 
our  constituent  Quarterly  Meetings,  also  from 
the  Half- Year's  Meeting  of  Fishing  Creek.  The 
representatives  being  called,  were  present,  ex- 
cept sixteen  ;  for  the  absence  of  nearly  all,  suffi- 
cient reasons  were  assigned. 

A  deputation  from  Men's  Meeting  informed 
that  they  propose  to  meet  (till  otherwise  con- 
eluded)  during  the  sittings  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon — also  that  meetings  for  worship 
be  held  on  Fifth-day  morning,  at  our  different 
houses  in  this  city,  at  the  usual  hour.  With 
which  proposition  we  unite. 

Epistles  from  our  sisters  at  their  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  New  York,  Genesee,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Baltimore,  have  been  read.  Their  interesting 
contents  were  strengthening  and  refreshing. 

To  essay  replies,  as  way  opens,  and  produce 
them  to  a  future  sitting  of  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
a  committee  was  appointed. 

Afternoon. 

Three  of  the  representatives  who  were  absent 
this  morning  are  now  present. 

A  minute  for  our  friend,  Samuel  C.  Thorn,  a 
minister  from  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting,  Long 
Island,  has  been  produced  and  read. 

The  following  report  from  the  Committee  con- 
tinued last  year,  to  give  further  attention  to  the 
distribution  of  the  "  Address  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Slave-holding  States,"  has  been  read,  and 
is  satisfactory  to  the  meeting.  The  committee 
are  released,  having  finished  what  was  in  pros- 
pect. 

A  hope  is  entertained  that  their  labors  may 
not  be  lost,  but  that  this  little  offering  may  find 
place  in  the  minds  of  some  who  are  convinced 
of  the  evils  connected  with  slavery.  A  lively 
concern  prevails,  that  Friends  may  be  faithful  to 
every  conviction  of  duty  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  be  willing  to  inquire  individually, 
whether  any  more  sacrifices  are  required  of  us, 
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in  order  to  free  ourselves  from  a  participation  iu 
this  iniquitous  system. 

Report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends. 

The  Committee  continued  last  year  to  distrib- 
ute the  Address  to  our  brethren  and  sisters  in 
the  South,  report  atteution  to  the  appointment. 

Tlie  address  has  been  sent  to  all  the  Governors 
of  the  Southern  States,  to  more  than  three  hun- 
dred post-masters,  to  many  holding  other  respon- 
sible stations,  and  also  to  private  individuals; 
and  although  we  have  received  but  few  responses 
to  our  efforts,  we  believe  the  labor  of  love  will 
not  be  lost,  but  prove  as  "  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters,  found  after  many  days,"  fur  we  doubt 
not,  it  will  meet  the  witness  for  truth  in  the 
minds  of  some,  and  may  cause  them  to  reflect 
upon  the  enormity  of  the  evils  by  which  they 
are  surrounded. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Lydia  Longstreth, 
Rachel  Hancock. 

Philadelphia,  5th  month,  1858. 

The  following  Report  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Libraries  has  been  read 
to  satisfaction,  affording  evidence  of  the  interest 
still  prevalent  ou  the  subject  of  the  guarded  edu- 
cation of  our  youth. 

Further  consideration  of  the  subject  is  referred 
to  another  sitting  of  this  Yearly  Meeting. 

Report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on 
Education  and  Libraries. 

During  the  past  year,  several  young  women 
have  shared  the  benefit  of  the  Fund  with  which 
we  have  been  intrusted,  and  we  believe  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  afforded  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  important  occupation  of  teaching,  have  been 
appreciated,  and  a  correspondent  application  to 
study  has  been  manifested.  In  two  or  three  in- 
stances, situations  have  offered  very  soon  after 
the  individuals  left  school,  and  they  have  entered 
at  once  into  the  business  of  their  choice.  It  is 
a  pleasant  reflection,  that  the  responsibilities  at- 
tendant upon  the  vocation  of  teacher  may  be  more 
fully  discharged  by  even  the  limited  assistance 
afforded  them  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Deborah  F.  Wharton, 
Susan  M.  Parrish, 
Ann  A.  Town  send. 

Eleventh  of  the  month,  and  third  of  the  week. 

The  stale  of  Society  was  entered  upon  by  read- 
ing and  answering  the  first  and  second  queries. 

A  living  exercise  has  prevailed  on  account  of 
our  short-comings,  particularly  the  neglect  of  our 
religious  meetings.  An  invitation  has  gone  forth 
to  all  among  us,  to  leave  the  many  discouraging 
things  that  beset  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other, 
and  to  "  to  arise  up  and  come  away,"  depending 
upon  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  who  can  qualify 


for  every  good  word  and  work  to  which  we  are  I 
called. 

The  more  we  are  brought  to  love  silence  and 
silent  worship,  the  more  shall  we  witness  in  our  I 
assemblies  the  preseuce  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bap- 
tizing  us  together  iu  the  stream  of  life  and  love, 
and  enduing  us  with  that  wisdom  "  which  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits." 

Afternoon. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  queries  and  their 
answers  have  been  read,  and  deliberately  consid- 
ered. 

We  have  been  affectionately  exhorted  to  keep 
under  that  Divine  influeuce  which  would  lead  us 
in  the  path  of  dedication  and  self-denial,  that 
"  we  may  have  salt  within  ourselves,  and  be  at 
peace  one  with  another."  Thus  shall  we  be  pre- 
served from  the  many  temptations  which  surround 
us,  and  be  enabled  unitedly  to  exalt  the  standard 
of  Truth  by  supporting  the  testimonies  to  Tern-  . 
perance,  Moderation,  and  Justice,  given  us  to 
bear  before  an  observing  world.  Then  will  our 
labors  promote  love  and  unity,  61  Peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  men  I" 

Twelfth  of  the  month,  and  fourth  of  the  iceek. 

The  remaining  queries  and  their  answers  have 
been  read,  and  deliberately  considered  ;  also  the 
second  annual  query  and  its  answers. 

A  concern  has  livingly  prevailed  that,  we  may 
be  increasingly  careful  to  live  within  the  bounds 
of  our  circumstances,  and  keep  to  moderation  in 
our  trade  or  business. 

Mothers  and  daughters  were  desired  to  take 
home  to  themselves  the  contents  of  the  seventh 
query,  as  many  husbands  and  fathers,  in  their 
desire  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  those  most  dear  to  ■ 
them,  may  be  induced  to  enter  into  business  be- 
yond their  ability  to  manage,  and  thus  entangle 
themselves  in  great  difficulties  and  trials.  It  is 
hoped,  too,  that  the  distresses  of  the  mercantile 
community  the  pist  year,  which  have  extended 
so  far  and  wide,  may  prove  a  lesson  not  to  be 
forgotten  ;  and  that  if  any  feel  the  necessity  of 
retrenchment,  they  may  not  be  ashamed  to  do 
so,  conforming  their  manner  of  living  to  present 
circumstances,  which  is  the  only  honorable, 
course  J  and  thus  women  Friends  will  not  only 
be  enabled  to  bring  up  their  own  answers  clear, 
but  be  greatly  instrumental  in  producing  the 
same  result  in  the  answers  to  the  men's  meeting. 

A  concern  has  been  expressed,  that,  in  the 
training  of  our  daughters,  there  be  an  especial 
reference  to  their  future  usefulness  in  life — that 
their  school  education  be  ample  to  fit  them  for 
any  business  that  may  devolve  upon  them — that 
so  they  may  be  capable  of  maintaining  themselves 
in  some  useful  calling,  as  it  is  feared,  that,  for 
want  of  this,  many  young  women  have  been  in- 
duced to  enter  into  unsuitable  marriage  connex- 
ions, often  involving  themselves  and  others  in 
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perplexity  and  wretchedness.  It  is  also  deemed 
[important  that  all  out  daughters  should  be  trained 
in  a  practical  knowledge  of  domestic  economy, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  efficiently  to  discharge 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  may  devolve 
|upon  them  in  after  life. 

A  desire  has  been  expressed,  that  those  who 
|are  considered  offenders,  may  be  treated  with  in 
jthe  spirit  of  restoring  love. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  assist  the 
IClerks  in  collecting  the  exercises  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting,  that  they  may  be  embodied  in  our 
jExtracts,  and  transmitted  to  our  constituent 
branches.  Also  to  attend  to  their  printing  and 
distribution. 

Fourth  day,  afternoon. 
The  report  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Libraries  referred  from  second  day  afternoon, 
pas  again  claimed  our  attention.  The  Commit- 
Jtee  are  continued  and  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
kheir  efforts  which  we  believe  have  not  been  in 
reain.  They  are  instructed  to  use  the  funds  in 
pieir  hands  according  to  their  discretion,  for 
Either  of  the  oljects  intrusted  to  their  care. 
Monthly  Meetings  are  encouraged  to  forward 
kroluutary  contributions  to  the  Committee. 

A  deep  interest  has  been  renewedly  expressed 
pn  the  subject  of  the  religiously  guarded  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  and  Friends  are  desired, 
Uherever  practicable,  to  have  schools  under  the 
pare  of  their  dilferent  Monthly  Meetings,  of  the 
character  recommended  by  our  discipline,  at 
jwhich  a  liberal  education  may  be  received  by  our 
[children  without  their  being  exposed,  at  a  tender 
lage,  to  influences  calculated  to  lessen  a  regard 
Ifor  our  Society  and  an  adherence  to  its  testimo- 
[nies. 

Friends  have  also  been  incited  to  be  careful 
phat  suitable  books  are  used  in  our  schools.  En- 
couragement has  been  offered  to  young  mothers 
barefully  to  guard  their  children  from  hurtful 
Influences,  often  to  gather  them  around  them, 
find  counsel  in  love  as  way  opens,  and  especially 
bn  the  afternoons  of  the  First  day,  rather  than 
kliow  them  to  engage  in  pursuits  that  may  tend 
to  lessen  the  interest  in  our  religious  meetings. 

We  have  been  encouraged  to  mingle  more  one 
Ifrith  another  in  a  social  way,  as  it  were,  "  going 
from  house  to  house  breaking  bread,"  as  way 
ppens,  thus  evidencing  an  interest  in  all  our 
imembers. 

To  the  visited  and  visitors  it  may  prove 
strengthening,  especially  to  those  in  lonely  or 
retired  situations,  as  well  as  to  the  young  peo- 
ple, and  may  promote  an  increased  diligence  in 
the  attendance  of  our  meetings,  which,  though 
Email  and  silent,  may  be  seasons  of  refreshment 
by  the  owniug  presence  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

Little  sacrifices  made  for  the  sake  of  others, 
by  leaving  our  cares  and  business,  at  times,  to 
visit  our  fellow-members,  may  strengthen  for 
Further  service  and  brighten  the  chain  of  affec- 


tion. It  may  be  the  means  of  gathering  some 
to  the  fold,  who  have  felt  as  though  they  were 
overlooked  or  forgotten  by  their  friends. 

Thirteenth  of  the  month,  fifth  day  afternoon. 

We  have  had  an  acceptable  visit  at  this  time 
from  our  friend,  Samuel  C.  Thorn 

Epistles  to  our  sisters  at  their  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  produced 
by  the  Committee  appoiuted  at  a  former  sitting 
to  prepare  them,  have  been  read  and  united  with. 

Fourteenth  of  the  month,  and  sixth  of  the  week. 

Epistles  to  our  sisters  at  their  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Baltimore  and  Genesee,  have  been  read 
and  united  with,  and  the  Clerk  is  directed  to 
sign  them,  and  those  produced  yesterday.  A 
Committee  has  beeu  appoiuted  to  transcribe  and 
forward  them  to  the  different  meetings. 

We  have  been  favored,  during  our  several 
sittings  to  feel  the  overshadowing  presence  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  church  solemnizing  our 
assemblies,  and  qualifying  us  to  transact  the 
business  that  has  come  before  us  in  harmony  and 
sisterly  condescension.  Grateful  for  the  favor, 
and  desiring  the  welfare  of  all,  we  conclude,  to 
meet  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  consistent 
with  the  Divine  will. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Cleric. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  soo,  Richard  Pryor,  Jr.? 
Logansport,  Indiana,  on  the  16th  ult.,  Richard  Pryor, 
Sen.,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  formerly  a  resident 
ot  this  city. 

 ,  At  Salem,  New  Jersey,  3d  month  26tb,  1858, 

Woodnutt  Pettit,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 


RELIABILITY. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  im- 
portance of  reliability  as  a  feature  of  charac- 
ter. The  subject  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently discussed.  Scarcely  a  week  goes  by 
without  fearful  illustrations  of  the  folly,  nay  the 
crime  of  unreliability.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  young  and  the  inexperienced.  They 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  they  act 
throughout  loosely  and  rashly.  They  for- 
get that  they  have  yet  to  win  for  themselves  a 
name  and  a  reputation,  and  thus  they  trine  with 
their  word,  they  neglect  their  engagements,  and 
they  violate  the  truth.  The  consequences  are  la- 
mentable. An  individual  who  begins  life  in  this 
way, will  soon  become  distrusted,  suspected,  con- 
demned, and  despised.  There  is  nothing  like  re- 
liability in  friendship,  in  business,  in  commerce, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  transactions  of  life.  Let  this 
important  feature  of  the  mind  and  heart  become 
firmly  established,  and  the  salutary  effects  will 
be  seen  in  a  thousand  ways.  A  few  years  since 
an  individual  on  commencing  business,  had  oc- 
casion to  ask  a  favor  in  the  form  of  a  loan  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  of  a  friend.  It  was  granted, 
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cheerfully  granted,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
appointed  time,  it  was  returned.  S  >me  months 
after,  the  young  man  became  involved  to  a  slight 
extent,  and  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  extri- 
cate himself.  He  represented  the  facts  frankly 
and  without  disguise  to  his  former  friend,  who 
immediately  proffered  assistance,  stood  by  and 
sustained  him.  The  result  was,  that  he  passed 
through  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  is  now  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition.  The  friend,  when  the 
second  application  was  made  to  him,  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  give  a  word  of  ad- 
vice. He  said  that  he  had  found  him  true  to 
his  first  engagement,  and  therefore  a  reliable 
man,  and  he  had  faith  in  him.  But,  he  contin- 
ued, "  if  you  had  failed  on  that  occasion,  or 
had  even  quibbled  or  equivocated,  I  would 
have  suspected  your  integrity,  and  have  govern- 
ed myself  accordingly.  Be  admonished  there, 
fore,  in  all  your  future  transactions.  Never  de- 
ceive one  who  has  befriended  you — never  im- 
pair confidence  that  is  cherished — never,  if  pos- 
sible, violate  an  engagement."  And  this  is  the 
real  philosophy,  not  only  of  commercial  life,  but 
of  all  the  transactions  between  man  and  man. 
The  individual  who  is  uot  reliable,  can  never  be 
trusted  on  any  occasion.  He  is  his  own  worst 
enemy,  and  will  often  deceive  himself.  Many 
persons  are  in  the  habit  of  postponing  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week,  because  the  task  is  painful. — 
Thus,  even  if  from  absolnte  necessity,  they  are 
compelled  to  delay  the  payment  of  a  loan,  or 
to  violate  an  engagement,  they  neglect  to  seek 
out  the  party  aggrieved  and  tell  the  whole  truth. 
They  thus  attempt  to  evade  or  avoid  the  respon- 
sibility, whereas  they  only  deepen  the  injury 
and  make  the  matter  worse.  All  are  liable  to 
disappointment  and  misfortune,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible at  all  times  to  control  our  actions.  But  we 
can  at  least  explain  the  matter  as  fully  and  clear- 
ly as  possible,  and  thus  exonerate  ourselves 
from  any  wilful  or  wanton  violation  of  duty. 
This  is  ever  the  case  with  the  reliable.  They 
feel  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and  they 
would  uot  commit  any  act  calculated  to  weaken 
the  confidence  that  is  felt  in  their  honor,  intelli- 
gence and  character.  How  broad  is  the  con- 
trast with  the  uncertain,  the  evasive,  aud  the 
unreliable  !  They  can  be  depended  upon  at  no 
time  and  under  no  circumstances.  They  are 
ever  willing  to  promise,  but  rarely  ready  to  per- 
form. They  labor  under  some  moral  obliquity  of 
mind.  They  cannot  appreciate  the  power  and 
beauty  of  truth.  They  falter  and  fail,  when 
they  should  be  firm  and  resolute.  They  can  be 
depended  on  at  no  time,  at  no  place,  and  under 
no  circumstances.  Their  moral  constitution  is 
defective,  and  they  not  ouly  annoy  others,  but 
they  injure  themselves. 

The  force  and  beauty  of  reliability  cannot  be 
too  highly  appreciated.  Without  it,  the  human 


character  is  sadly  defective.    No  man  can  be  j 
honest  who  is  not  reliable.    No  man  can  be  ► 
truthful  who  does  not  keep  his  engagements 
and  fulfil  his  promises.    How  many  cases  of  I 
ruin  have  been  produced  by  a  violation  of  this 
virtue  !  The  most  cautious  are  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived once — nay,  twice.     13ut  thereafter  they 
will  avoid  the    unreliable  as  utterly  unwor- 
thy,  and  never  to   be   depended  upon.  The 
error  too  prevails  widely.  Its  real  character  and 
its  evil  effects  are  not  sufficiently  recognized.  The 
trifling,  the  inconsistent,  the  unsteady,  and  the 
infirm  of  purpose,  are  among  the  unreliable.  So, 
too,  the  heartless  and  the  unprincipled.  The  in-  I 
dividual  who  coolly  promises  what  he  never  in-  : 
tends  t3  perform,  and  thus  kindles  false  hopes, 
is  not  only  hypocritical,  but  he  is  base.  In  brief, 
the  quality  of  reliability  cannot  be  too  carefully 
cultivated.    It  is  admirably  calculated  to  adorn 
and  embellish  character.  With  it,  many  little  in- 
firmities  will  be  overlooked;  while  without  it,  , 
even  the  highest  virtues  will  lose  much  of  their 
force,  influence  and  power. — Pennsylvania  InM 
quiver. 


THE  CHANGED  CROSS. 

It  was  a  time  of  sadness,  and  my  heart, 
Although  it  knew  and  felt  the  better  part, 
Felt  wearied  with  the  conflict  and  the  strife, 
And  all  the  needful  discipline  of  life. 

And  while  I  thought  on  these  as  given  to  me — 
My  trial  tests  of  faith  and  love  to  be — 
It  seemed  as  if  I  never  could  be  sure 
That  faithful  to  the  end  I  should  endure. 

And  thus  no  longer  trusting  to  His  might, 
Who  says,  "  we  walk  by  f  ilth,  and  not  by  sight," 
Doubting,  and  almost  yielding  to  despair. 
The  thought  arose — My  cross  I  cannot  bear. 

Far  heavier  its  weight  must  snrely  be 
Than  those  of  others  which  I  daily  see  ; 
Oh  !  if  I  might  another  burden  choose, 
Methinks  I  should  not  fear  my  crown  to  lose. 

A  solemn  silence  reigned  on  all  around — 
E'en  Nature's  voice  uttered  not  a  sound; 
The  evening  shadows  seemed  of  peace  to  tell, 
And  sleep  upon  my  weary  spirit  fell. 

A  moment's  pause,  and  then  a  heavenly  light 
Beamed  full  upon  my  wandering,  raptured  sight ; 
Angels  on  silvery  wings  seemed  every  where, 
And  angels'  music  thrilled  the  balmy  air. 

Then  One,  more  fair  than  all  the  rest  to  see — 
One  to  whom  all  the  others  bowed  the  knee — 
Came  gently  to  me  as  I  trembling  lay, 
And,  "Follow  me,"  He  said,  "I  am  the  way." 

Then  speaking  thus,  He  led  me  far  above  ; 
And  there,  beneath  a  canopy  of  love, 
Crosses  of  divers  shape  and  size  were  seen, 
Larger  and  smaller  than  my  own  had  been. 

And  one  there  was  most  beauteous  to  behold — ■ 
A  little  oue,  with  jewela  set  in  gold : 
Ah  !  this,  methought,  I  can  with  comfort  wear, 
For  it  will  be  an  easy  one  to  bear. 

And  so  the  little  cross  I  quickly  took, 
But  all  at  once  my  frame  beneath  it  shook ; 
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Tbe  sparkling  jewels  fair  were  they  to  see, 
But  far  too  heavy  was  their  weight  for  me. 

This  may  not  be,  I  cried,  and  looked  again, 
To  see  if  there  was  any  here  could  ease  my  pain  : 
But  one  by  one  I  passed  them  slowly  by, 
Till  on  &  lovely  one  I  cast  my  eye  ; 

Fair  flowers  around  its  sculptured  form  entwined, 
And  grace  and  beauty  seemed  in  it  combined  ; 
Wondering,  I  gazed,  and  still  I  wondered  more 
To  think  so  many  should  have  passed  it  o'er. 

But,  oh  !  that  form  so  beautiful  to  see 
Soon  made  its  hidden  sorrows  known  to  me; 
Thorns  lay  beneath  those  flowers  and  colors  fair: 
Sorrowing,  I  said,  "  This  cross  I  may  not  bear." 

And  so  it  was  with  each  and  all  around — 
Not  one  to  suit  my  need  could  there  be  found  ; 
Weeping,  I  laid  each  heavy  burden  down, 
As  my  Guide  gently  said,  'No  cross,  i.o  crown  1" 

At  length  to  Him  I  raised  my  saddened  heart ; 
He  knew  its  sorrows,  bid  its  doubts  depart, 
"  Be  not  afraid,"  He  said,  "but  trust  in  me — 
My  perfect  love  shall  now  be  shown  to  thee." 

And  then,  with  lightened  eyes  and  willing  feet, 
Again  I  turned,  my  eartbly  cross  to  meet, 
With  forward  footsteps,  turning  not  aside, 
For  fear  some  hidden  evil  might  betide. 

And  there,  in  the  prepared,  appointed  way — 
Listening  to  hear  and  ready  to  obey — 
A  cross  1  quickly  found  of  plainest  form, 
With  only  words  of  love  inscribed  thereon. 

With  thankfulness  I  raised  it  from  the  rest, 
And  joyfully  a  kuowledged  it  the  best — 
The  only  oue  of  all  the  many  there 
That  I  could  feel  was  good  for  me  to  bear. 

And  while  I  thus  my  chosen  one  confessed, 
I  saw  a  heavenly  brightness  on  it  rest; 
And  as  I  bent,  my  burden  to  sustain, 
I  recognized  my  own  old  cross  again. 

But,  oh  !  how  different  did  it  seem  to  be 
Now  I  had  learned  its  preciousness  to  see  U 
No  longer  could  I  unbelieving  say, 
Perhaps  another  is  a  better  way. 

Ah,  no !  henceforth  my  own  desire  shall  be, 
That  He  who  knows  me  best  should  choose  for  me  ; 
And  so  whate'er  His  love  sees  good  to  send, 
I'll  trust  it's  best,  because  He  kuows  the  end. 


Only  waiting  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate, 
At  whose  feet  I  long  have  lingered, 

Weary,  poor,  and  desolate. 
Even  now  I  hear  their  footsteps, 

And  their  voices  far  away — 
If  they  call  me,  I  am  waiting, 

Only  waiting  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown — 
Only  wailing  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown. 
Then  from  out  the  gathered  darkness 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly 

Tread  the  pathway  to  the  skies. 


ONLY  WAITING. 

A  very  aged  man  in  the  Almshouse  was  asked  what 
he  was  doing  now.    He  replied,  "  Only  waiting." 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown — 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown — 
Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 

From  the  heart  once  full  of  day — 
Till  the  stars  of  heaven  are  breaking 

Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gray. 

Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home — 
For  the  summer  time  is  faded, 

And  the  autumn  winds  have  come. 
Quickly,  reapers  !  gather  quickly 

The  last  hours  of  my  heart — 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered, 

And  I  hasten  to  depart. 


SLEEP  OF  ANIMALS  DURING  WTNTER. 

In  tbe  cold  season  nature  being  deprived  of 
so  many  creatures,  which  rendered  it  beautiful 
and  animated,  appears  dead.    iMost  of  the  ani- 
mals that  have  disappeared  are  buried  in  a  pro- 
found sleep  for  the  winter.    This  is  the  case,  not 
only  with  snails,  but  bugs,  ants,  flies,  spiders, 
frogs,  lizards  and  serpents.    It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  ants  lay  up  provisions  for  the 
winter.    The  least  cold  numbs  them,  and  they 
remain  in  that  state,  till  the  return  of  spring. 
Of  what  use  then,  would  their  stores  be,  since 
nature  has  prevented  their  requiring  food  in 
winter?    What  they  collect  in  summer,  with  so 
much  care,  is  not  for  their  subsistence.  They  use 
it  as  materials  to  build  their  habitations.  There 
are  also  many  birds,  who,  when  food  begins  to 
fail,  hide  themselves  under  ground,  or  in  caves, 
to  sleep  all  the  winter.    It  is  at  least  asserted, 
that,  before  winter,  the  shore-swallows  hide 
under  ground,  the  wall-swallows  in  the  hollows 
of  trees,  or  old  buildings,  and  the  common 
swallows  go  to  the  end  of  ponds,  and  fasten 
themselves  in  pairs  to  some  reeds,  where  they 
remain  lifeless  and  motionless  till  they  are  re- 
vived by  the  jeturn  of  fine  weather.    There  are 
also  some  beasts  which  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground  at  the  end  of  summer.    The  most  re- 
markable of  them  is  the  mountain  rat,  which 
generally  makes  its  abode  in  the  Alps.  Though 
it  loves  to  be  on  the  highest  mountains,  in  the 
region  of  ice  and  snow,  it  is  sooner  numbed  with 
cold  than  any  other  animal ;  for  which  reason, 
it  retires  about  the  end  of  September,  or  the 
beginning  of  October,  into  its  substerraneous 
lodgings  to  remain  there  till  April.    There  is 
much  art  and  precaution  in  the  plan  of  their 
winter  residence.    It  is  a  sort  of  gallery,  the 
two  branches  of  which  have  each  their  particu- 
lar opening  and  both  terminate  in  a  place  without 
any,  where  they  live.    This  dwelling  place  is 
lined  with  moss  and  hay  ;  and  then,  having  well 
closed  the  entrance  into  their  houses,  they  com- 
pose themselves  to  sleep.    As  long  as  this  state 
of  insensibility  lasts,  they  absolutely  live  without 
eating.    At  the  beginning  of  winter,  they  are 
so  fat,  that  some  of  them  weigh  20  pounds  ; 
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but  by  degrees  they  fall  away,  and  are  very  thin 
in  spring.  When  these  rats  are  discovered  in 
their  retreats,  they  are  found  rolled  up  round, 
and  sunk  into  the  hay.  During  their  torpid 
state,  they  are  carried  away  without  being  waken- 
encd,  and  they  may  even  be  killed,  without  ap- 
pearing to  feel  it.  There  is  another  sort  of  rats, 
whose  sleep  is  as  long  and  sound  as  these 
and  are  therefore  called  sleepers.  Bears  eat 
prodigiously  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  as  if 
they  meant  to  eat  enough  at  once  for  their  whole 
lives.  As  they  are  naturally  fat,  and  are  exces- 
sively so  at  the  end  of  autumn,  this  abundance 
of  fat,  enables  them  to  bear  their  abstinence  dur- 
ing their  winter's  repose.  The  badgers  prepare 
for  their  retreat  into  their  burrows  in  the  same 
manner.  The  instinct  of  these,  and  many  other 
animals,  teaches  then)  thus  to  dispense  with  food 
for  a  considerable  time. — Sturm's  Reflections. 


PRODUCTIONS  OP  NATAL. 

Of  the  agricultural  productions  of  Natal, 
South  Africa,  sugar  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant. It  is  yet  less  than  three  years  since  its 
cultivation  was  commenced  in  good  earnest,  but 
the  results  have  been  of  a  most  encouraging 
character,  and  are  doing  more  than  any  tiling 
else  to  attract  capital  and  emigrants  from  Europe. 
The  cane  is  easily  cultivated,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  luxuriant  growth.  At  twelve 
months  old  it  yields  eight  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  sugar,  and  at,  eighteen  months  or  two  years, 
having  attained  its  full  growth,  from  ten  and  a 
half  to  twelve  percent.  Reaumur.  This  exceeds 
by  two  degrees  the  strength  of  cane  juice  in  Java. 
One  planter  this  last  season  made  sixty  tons  of 
excellent  sugar  from  thirty  acres  of  cane,  besides 
a  large  quantity  of  molasses.  lie  sold  this  so 
as  to  realize  upwards  of  £2,000,  or  $10,000,  for 
one  year's  crop  from  so  small  a  plantation.  The 
labor  of  cultivating  was  mostly  performed  by 
Kafirs,  who  work  for  about  two  dollars  per  month, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  planter  and  his 
son.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  were  employed, 
making  the  outlay  for  labor  about  $500,  or  one 
twentieth  the  value  of  the  sugar  made.  Other 
planters  have  done  equally  well.  On  the 
"  Isipingo  Flats,"  about  eight  miles  from  the 
port,  are  now  in  operation,  during  the  season  for 
crushing  sugar  canes,  seven  sugar  manufactories. 
Six  years  ago  not  a  foot  of  the  land  was  cultiva- 
ted, or  had  been,  so  far  as  is  known,  for  ages. 
North  of  Durban,  the  seaport  town,  are  numerous 
plantations,  some  of  which  have  200  acres 
under  cultivation.  Most  of  the  land  which  is 
arable  within  twenty  miles  of  the  coast,  and 
north  of  31°  south  latitude,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar;  and  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  colony,  stretching  away  to  Delagoa 
Ray,  are  thousands  on  thousands  of  acres,  which 


probably,  in  future  years,  will  be  covered  with 
the  "  rustling  cane." 

The  first  quality  of  sugar  is  worth  on  sale 
about  $7  50  per  cwt.  The  price  will  keep  up 
till  a  supply  is  made  for  the  home  market  and 
for  the  interior  countries  of  the  "  Orange  River 
Free  State"  and  the  "  Trans-Vaal  Republic." 
j  Till  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was  commenced  in 
Natal,  our  supply  was  obtained  from  Mauritius. 
An  inferior  quality  sold  for  $8  50  per  cwt. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  a  few  gentlemen  who, 
almost  without  capital,  by  their  own  industry 
and  perseverance,  have  developed  the  sugar 
interest  to  its  present  prosperous  and  hopeful 
condition. 

A  Company  has  just  been  formed  in  the  Cape, 
with  a  capital  of  $150,000  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  sugar  on  an  extensive  scale  in  this 
colony.  The  farm  selected  by  the  Company  is 
on  the  Umzinto  River,  fifty  miles  southwest  of 
Port  Natal.  Several  other  large  companies  are 
formed  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  also  in  England, 
for  a  similar  object.  It  is  not  likely  that  so 
small  a  country  as  Natal  can  produce  sugar 
enough  to  sensibly  affect  the  price  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  but  it  already  produces  enough  for 
home  consumption  and  for  a  large  number  of  the 
communities  of  Boers  in  the  interior. 

Hitherto  the  labor  has  been  mostly  performed 
by  Zulu  natives,  who  work  under  popular  over- 
seers. Some  planters,  having  got  a  bad  name 
as  masters,  find  difficulty  in  procuring  laborers, 
while  others,  whose  treatment  of  them  is  differ- 
ent, can  always  get  more  than  they  want.  The 
natives  are  often  capricious  in  their  likes  and 
dislikes.  Sometimes  a  man  who  treats  them  de- 
signedly with  great  liberality  and  kindness,  for 
want  of  judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
peculiarities,  becomes  undeservedly  unpopular 
among  them.  A  single  act  of  injustice,  or  an 
outbreak  of  passion,  not  unfrequently  causes  a 
man  to  become  known  as  a  11  hard  master" — 
(umnntu  onolaka^) — among  all  the  tribes. 

Arrow-root  is  another  staple  of  this  district 
which  is  being  largely  cultivated.  Last  year 
some  forty  or  fifty  tons  were  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  rhe  Port.  It  has  not  realized  so  good  a  price 
in  England  as  it  would  were  there  good  machinery 
for  its  manufacture,  and  more  skill  and  patience 
brought  to  it.  It  can  be  raised  profitably  at  6 
cts  per  pound,  as  fine  and  as  good  as  the  best 
Bermuda,  which  is  quoted  in  New  York  papers 
at  50  cts.  per  pound.  The  abundance  of  run- 
ning and  pure  water  everywhere  to  be  found 
affords  excellent  facilities  for  its  perfect  manu- 
facture. 

Cotton  grows  well  and  yields  abundantly,  but 
there  has  not  yet  much  attention  been  given  to 
its  culture.  The  local  government  is  encourag- 
ing its  growth,  and  several  this  year  are  prepar- 
ing to  plant  it. 

There  are  several  flourishing  coffee  plantation 
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commenced,  which  promise  exceedingly  well. 
Coffee  which  has  been  grown  here  is  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  and  yields  abundantly.  Tn  the 
Inland  districts,  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
pone  flourish  well.  Wheat  is  raised  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  there  are  several  flour-mills 
n  operation.  All  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  flour- 
sh  on  the  coast,  while  those  peculiar  to  the 
;cmperate  zone  are  produced  abundantly  one 
lundred  miles  inland,  where  the  land  is  elevated 
liorae  5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Indigo  grows  wild  in  great  abundance,  and  of 
'ich  quality,  and  is  being  cultivated  on  an  ex- 
;ensive  scale  in  the  vicinity  of  Pinetown,  about 
\  dozen  miles  inland. 

The  Sesamum,  or  bene-plant,  is  being  culti- 
vated for  its  oil.  The  natives  have  long  known 
Lnd  used  it.  This  was  introduced  into  America 
ipy  the  negroes  from  the  western  part  of  this 
pntinent. 

I  There  are  few  countries  so  well  able  to  be  in- 
dependent of  all  other  lands,  and  yet  enjoy  the 
I  usuries  of  all  climates,  as  is  the  little  district  of 
natal.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums, 
nuinces,  strawberries,  lemons,  bananas,  oranges, 
fustard- apples,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
ugar-cane,  arrow-root,  sago,  rice,  etc.  etc.,  all 
rrow  to  perfection  in  less  than  fifty  miles  from 
[ach  other.  The  highlands  may  be  covered  with 
heep  yielding  the  finest  wool,  and  the  plains 
below  white  with  the  11  mimic  snow  of  the  cot- 
pn-fields  and  every  where  streams,  from  which 
he  herds  drink  and  which  water  the  plantations, 
(invite  machinery  to  transmute  the  products  of 
he  flock  and  the  field  into  the  comforts  and 
exuries  of  civilized  life. —  The  Independent. 


HOW  TO  LEND  MONEY. 

As  to  a  pure  business  transaction,  you  may 
lot  be  too  careful.  But  when  a  friend  of  other 
ears  comes  along,  who  has  not  been  as  success- 
ul  as  yourself,  whom  disappointment  or  mis- 
>laced  confidence,  or  unavoidable  calamity  has 
►ressed  to  the  earth,  a  friend  who  was  once  your 
qual  in  all  things,  inferior  in  none,  except,  per- 
;aps,  in  that  hardness  of  character,  which  is  a 
;eneral  element  of  success  in  life,  don't  begin  to 
em  and  haw,  and  stroke  your  chin;  don't  talk 
bout  "  huts  "  and  "whys  "  and  the  tightness  of 
he  money  market ;  he  knows  that  already — 
p*re  him  the  intelligence  that  you  lent  Mr.  So 
nd  So  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  never  re- 
urned;  he  don't  want  your  biography,  he  wants 
our  cash.  Don't  tell  him  that  if  he  were  to  die 
ou  would  lose  it ;  that  arrow  may  sink  deeper 
nto  his  heart  than  any  amount  of  money  could 
ver  fathom,  and  then  close  with  a  recital  of  this, 
hat,  and  the  other  thing,  which,  if  really  true, 
ould  not  interfere  materially  with  your  furnish- 
ng  him  the  required  amount.    If  you  have  or- 


dinary sagacity,  you  can  make  up  your  mind  in 
a  moment,  whether  to  grant  the  accommodation, 
or  refuse  it.  If  you  are  a  man,  and  you  design 
a  refusal,  tell  him  at  once  in  some  kindly  way, 
that  you  do  not  feel  prepared  to  accede  to  his 
wishes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  heart 
to  help  him,  do  not  do  it  as  if  you  felt  it  were  a 
mountain  grinding  you  to  powder,  or  as  if  each 
dollar  you  parted  with  was  inflicting  a  pain  equal 
to  the  drawing  of  a  tooth ;  don't  torture  him 
with  cross-questioning,  nor  worm  out  of  him 
some  of  the  most  sacred  secrets  of  his  life  ;  as  if 
you  wished  to  make  him  go  down  to  his  very 
knees  to  win  his  way  into  your  purse;  away 
with  it  all  we  say,  and  stand  up  like  a  man ; 
give  him  a  cordial  greeting,  let  a  holy  sunshine 
light  up  your  countenance,  and  speak  out  before 
he  has  done  asking;  tell  him  how  much  you  are 
gratified  at  having  it  in  your  power  to  help  him, 
and  let  that  help  go  out  in  full,  free  soul,  and 
with  a  good  slap  on  the  shoulder,  bid  him  look 
forward  and  ahead,  for  there's  sunshine  there 
for  him.  Why  the  very  feeling  in  the  man's 
heart  as  he  goes  away  from  you,  is  worth  more 
to  humanity  than  all  the  money  you  let  him 
have,  ten  times  told.  lie  goes  out  of  your  pre- 
sence with  a  heart  as  light  as  a  feather,  in  love 
with  all  the  world,  and  full  of  gratitude  towards 
you.  He  goes  to  work  with  a  will,  which  hews 
down  the  obstacles  and  melts  away  the  icebergs 
which  hedge  up  the  ways  of  men,  and  behold, 
in  a  moment,  rough  places  are  made  smooth, 
and  straight  places  made  plain  to  him. 

Reader !  suppose  you  never  get  your  money 
back,  and  you  have  a  heart  so  big,  that  you  can, 
notwithstanding  the  non-payment,  give  him  at 
every  meeting  a  cordial  smile  of  recognition,  can 
speak  to  him  without  even  reminding  him  of 
his  indebtedness;  it  may  be  that  you  are  his  on- 
ly friend,  but  then  you  are  the  world  to  him, 
and  however  hardly  that  world  may  have  dealt 
with  him,  your  single  exception  is  placed  on  the 
credit  side  of  humanity,  a  thousand  times  its 
individual  value ;  that  man  can  never  die  a  mi- 
santhrope, for  he  will  insist  upon  it  to  his  latest 
breath,  "  there  is  kindness  in  the  world,  after 
all."  What  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  have  a  man 
close  his  eyes  in  death,  and  one  of  his  last 
thoughts  of  mortality  be  a  prayer  for  blessings 
on  your  head. 

We  repeat,  then,  if  you  lend  your  money  at 
all,  do  so  freely,  promptly — do  it  with  a  whole 
soul.  Do  it  with  a  grace  that  becomes  a  man, 
with  a  cordiality  which  will  do  quite  as  much 
as  your  money  in  raising  your  friend  from  the 
depressing  influences  which  surround  him.  We 
do  not  advise  the  loan  of  money  in  every  case, 
but  write  to  show  in  what  manner  it  should  bj 
done,  when  decided  upon,  to  bring  the  most 
pleasant  reminiscence  of  yourself,  hereafter,  and 
to  carry  with  it  the  largest  advantages  to  whom 
you  wish  to  befriend — HalVs  Journal  of  Health. 
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CHINESE  IVORY  BALLS. 

It  has  long  puzzled  the  people  how  the  curved 
concentric  ivory  balls,  cut  one  within  another, 
are  made  by  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that,  originally,  they  aie  balls  cut  into 
halves,  so  Btrong^ly  and  nicely  gummed  together 
that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  junction.  At- 
tempts have  bcin  made  by  some  to  dissolve  the 
union  by  soaking  and  boiling  a  concentric  ball 
in  oil,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  plain  solution, 
as  given  by  one  of  the  native  artists  themselves, 
is  this: — A  piece  of  ivory,  made  perfectly  round, 
has  several  conical  holes  worked  into  it,  so  that 
their  several  apices  meet  at  the  centre  of  the 
"lobular  mass.     The  workman  then  commences 

o 

to  detach  the  innermost  sphere  of  all,  which  is 
done  by  inserting  a  tool  into  each  hole,  with  a 
point  bent  and  very  sharp — the  instrument  be- 
ing so  arranged  as  to  cut  away  or  scrape  the 
ivory  through  each  hole  at  equi-distances  from 
the  surface.  The  implement  works  away  at  the 
bottom  of  each  conical  hole  successively,  until 
the  incisions  meet.  In  this  way,  the  innermost 
ball  is  separated,  and  to  smooth,  carve  and  orna- 
ment it,  its  various  faces  are,  one  after  the  other, 
brought  opposite  one  of  the  largest  holes.  The 
other  balls,  larger  as  they  near  the  outer  surface, 
are  eaeii  cut,  wrought  and  polished  precisely  in 
the  same  manner. 


several  years,  and  is  now  open  for  boarders.    Some  * 
improvements  have  been  made  siuce  last  season,  in- 
cluding an  Ice  house  and  Carriage  house. 

Cold  and  warm  water  has  been  generally  introduced 
over  the  hous^.  The  rail  cars  leave  Camden  for 
Stroudsburg  daily. 

5th  mo  29th,  1858  — 8t. 


Tell  not  a  man  in  misery,  he  may  e'en  thank 
himself  for  his  misfortune.  This  would  be 
downright  cruelty,  and  an  aggravation  of  his 
misery.  If  thou  canst  not  help  him  up  again, 
kick  him  not  when  he  is  down. 

Good  Government. — They  who  would  guide 
or  govern  well,  should  have  their  own  minds 
well  governed. 


JOURNAL  OF  THOMAS  STORY. — 'I  he  sub- 
scriber having  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  re-v 
publication  of  the  ab  ve  valuable  work,  ar.d  li  i\i:ig 
met  v\ith  an  original  folio  copy,  proposes  to  reprint 
the  entire  work  in  four  large  dutdecimo  volumes,  at 
the  low  price  of  Three  Dollars  for  the  whole  work. 

Those  wishing  to  secure  copies,  will  please  forward 
their  names  at  once  to  Henry  Longstreth. 

No.  015  Market  St.,  PhiladJ 
H.  Longstreth  invites  attention  to  his  large  collec- 
tion of  Friends'  Books,  to   which  he  is  constantly 
making  additions. 

He  has  just  published  new  editions  of  Guide  to 
True  Peace;  Plain  Path  to  Christian  Perfection,  and 
Life  of  John  Roberts.    Price  25  cents  each.  They 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  post' pa  id,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 
3rd  mo.  3rd,  1858. 

KEN  NEXT  SQUARE  SEMINARY. — The  under- 
signed having  purchased  from  Enoch  P.  Wicker- 
sham  his  entire  interest  in  the  '*  Eaton  Academy,"  in 
the  Borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
formerly  owned  and  conducted  by  Samuel  Martin,  as  • 
the  c«  Kennett  Female  Seminary,"  will  open  the  sum-  I 
mer  session  of  the  above  Institution  for  the  reception 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  on  Second  day  the  Third  ol  j 
Fifth  month  next. 

For  particulars,  see  circulars,  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  address  of  every  one  requesting  them 
sent.  WILLIAM  CHANDLER. 

Kennett  Square,  4th  mo.  9,  1858. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull. 
Mixed  brands  are  selling  at  $4  25  per  barrel.  Sales 
to  retailers  and  bakers  at  from  $4  25  to  $4  37  for 
good  standard  brands.  Extra  and  taucy  brauus  at 
Irom  $4  75  to  G  00.  Rye  Fiour  is  held  at  $3  25,  and 
Corn  Meal  $3  00  per  barrel. 

Chain. — Sules  of  commou  to  good  Penna.  red  at 
$]  00  a  1  08  per  butdiel,  aud  f..ir  white  at  from  .$1  13 
to  1  17.  Rye  is  selling  at  CO  cents.  Corn  is  steady. 
Sales  of  good  yellow,  afloat,  at  G'J  a  72  cis;  aud  at  70 
and  71  c  in  store.  Oats  are  steady  at  37  cts.  for  prime 
Penna.,  and  3G  a  37  cents  for  boutheru  and  Peun- 
3}  lv  auia. 

Clovbrbebd  meets  a  very  limited  inquiry  at  $4  87 
a  4  50  per  G4  lbs.  Timothy  at  $2  12  a  2  37]  per  bua. 
Flaxseed  is  scarce  at  $1  50  per  oushel. 


HIGHLAND  DALE. — This  is  the  name  of  the  farm 
of  Charles  and  Catherine  Foulke,  in  Monroe 
county,  Pa,  ,  it  is  something  over  a  mile  from  Strouds- 
burg, the  couuty  town,  aud  within  four  miles  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

The  situation  is  elevated,  being  on  the  crown  of  one 
of  the  ridges  of  mountains  in  that  region. 

It  has  been  a  resort  for  invalids  and  others  for 


G ^  KEEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  Gitlslj|il 
I  will  open  tt.e  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month, 
(May,)  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  All  the  brandies 
comprising  a  thorough  English  education  are  taught,, 
drawing  included.  Terms  $55;  for  tho  e  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  years  of  age,  £50.  No  extras,  except  the 
French  Language,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle- 
works, each  £5  per  term.  This  school  is  handsomely 
siuated  near  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  nine 
miles  from  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-west 
from  Wilmington.  Daily  stages  passing  too  and  from 
each  place,  by  which  scholars  are  conveyed  to  th«j 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal.  [ 
Union  vile  P.  Cy  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


(~>  HESTER  FIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  summer  session'} 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  {jer  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.   For  further  information,  address 
HKNRY  W.  RIDGVVAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
1th  mo.,  3 — 3m.  j 

ON'DON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOld 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  td 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the: 
3d  of  5th  mo. — Terms,  S60  for  five  months.  For  re- 
ferences, and  further  particulars  enquire  for  circulars 
of  BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

4th  mo. — 3.  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Frs.,  Lodge  St, "North  side  Penna.  Banfe 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  1G'2.) 

3d  mo.  15th,  1788.    Notwithstanding  there 
is  great  occasion  for  mourning  and  lamentation, 
in  viewing  the  state  of  Society,  yet  there  are 
ons  in  which  we  have  cause  humbly  to  ac- 
nowledge  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  our  right- 
osness,  in  that  things  are  not  worse  with  us 
ban  they  are  ;  especially  when  we  consider  what 
mixed  multitude  we  are,  many  holding  their 
ights  in  society,  as  they  do  their  estates,  only 
y  birth,  and  knowing  little  or  nothing  about 
he  principle.    I  have  often  thought,  there  is 
eat  omission  and  neglect  in  Friends'  families 
ith  regard  to  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
heir  youth.    Hence,  many  are  brought  up  in 
reat  ignorance  and  rawness,  in  relation  to  our 
eligious  principles  and  testimonies.  But  though 
eakne.ss  is  ours,  yet  the  source  of  strength  re- 
ains  open  to  them  that  seek  it  in  humility.  I 
hink  sometimes,  that  there  are  more  observing 
yes  upon  us  who  have  come  into  the  Society  on 
he  ground  of  convincement,  than  upon  others, 
nd  that  a  small  fault  or  failing  is  more  seen  and 
oticed  in  us.    My  soul  is  at  times  bowed  in 
-avail  on  behalf  of  such,  in  a  particular  manner, 
hat  they  may  keep  their  ground  in  the  truth  • 
hey  are  (if  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  any  diff- 
erence of  feeling)  nearer  to  my  heart  than  any 
lass  in  the  church  ;  I  mean  such  as  have  been 
leathered  by  the  outstretched  arm  of  the  Most 
High,  and  brought  from  the  sinks  of  corruption, 
tr  the  barren  mountains  of  empty  profession,  into 
L  nearer  union  with  the  everlastiug  bridegroom 
if  souls. 

Letter  to  Peter  Yam  all,  dated, 

Brandywine  Mills,  Cih  mo.  4th,  1788. 
Dear  friend, — Love,  duty  and  gratitude  bind 


me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  thy  truly  ac- 
ceptable letter  of  4th  mo.  28th,  last ;  in  the  read- 
ing which,  I  felt  ray  hope  and  faith  revived  in 
the  belief  that  I  was  not,  as  I  had  been  ready 
to  conclude  I  was,  wholly  forsaken  :  blessed  for 
ever  be  the  name  of  the  Most  High.  He  has 
stood  by  me  in  the  midst  of  my  tossings,  which 
have  been  many  and  various,  and  supported  me 
by  his  own  right  arm,  or  I  should  have  sunk, 
never  more  to  have  arisen  again.  Oh  !  saith 
my  soul,  may  I  be  found  in  some  degree  worthy 
of  his  continued  love  and  favor.  Having  no 
prospect  of  being  exempt  from  burdens,  exercises 
and  trials,  whilst  I  inhabit  this  mortal  tabernacle, 
I  am  often  engaged  to  beg  for  patience  that  1 
may  bear  with  some  degree  of  resignation  what- 
ever may  befall  me.  The  present  day  is  a  trying 
one,  in  various  respects.  It  is,  as  thou  observes 
in  regard  to  changing  habitations;  some  say, 
come  here,  and  others,  there  :  and  when  I  have 
given  way  to  their  opinions,  I  have  almost  got 
lost ;  for  as  yet  I  have  never  seen  my  way  from 
this  place.  The  love  and  travail  that  I  feel  for 
the  people  in  and  about  this  place,  are  beyond 
expression.  Stillness  is  indeed  the  ground  of 
safety.  But  I  sometimes  think  I  am  both  blind 
and  deaf  with  respect  to  moving;  while  yet  the 
nature  and  state  of  outward  things  seem  to  call 
for  it ;  rents  being  high,  and  little  or  no  business 
to  be  done.  But  whenever  I  look  that  way,  the 
people,  and  the  youth  in  particular,  are  brought 
into  view,  with  this  language,  Canst  thou  leave 
them  ? 

Dear  Peter,  when  thou  art  favored  to  approach 
the  throne  of  God,  the  Father  of  all  our  sure 
mercies,  mayst  thou  remember  me.  I  sometimes 
think  that  if  I  am  saved  and  kept  in  my  proper 
place,  it  must  be  through  the  intercession  of  my 
friends ;  for  I  believe  the  effectual,  fervent 
prayer  of  those  that  are  in  favor  with  the  great 
I  Am,  availeth  much. 

I  was  truly  glad  to  hear  thou  hadst  thoughts 
of  being  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Maryland  ; 
I  rejoice  at  others  moving  forward  in  their  day's 
work,  however  behindhand  1  may  be  with  mine. 
I  hope  thou  wilt  be  encouraged  to  do  whatever 
thy  hands  find  to  do.  Remembering  at  this  time, 
one  omission  of  mine  when  at  Bay-side,  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  I  am  free  to  mention  the  circum- 
stance. We  went  there  in  the  morning  to  meet- 
ing, and  returned  in  the  afternoon  before  we  got 
dinner,  so  that  we  were  not  in  anv  Friend's 
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house  belonging  to  Bay-side  meeting ;  being 
cramped  for  time  as  meetings  were  laid  out.  I 
mention  this,  that  if  thou  hast  been  there,  thou 
may  think  twice  before  thou  deprives  thyself  of 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  those  Friends 
in  their  families.  They  live  remote,  and  have 
very  little  of  Friends'  company ;  and  I  have  un- 
derstood others  have  done  as  I  did,  which  has 
not  felt  so  pleasant  to  me  at  times  when  I  have 
thought  of  their  situation.  It  is  possible  to  make 
more  haste  than  good  speed.  With  the  saluta- 
tion of  dear  love  to  thyself  and  companion,  I  con- 
clude, and  am  thy  sincere  friend, 

Hugh  Judge. 
16th.  I  feel  at  no  time  more  suitably  quali- 
fied for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  than  when  the 
most  humbled  under  a  sense  of  my  own  noth- 
ingness, and  the  awfulness  of  the  work.  In  this 
state  there  is  an  entire  dependance  upon  holy 
help.  It  is  a  great  thing,  and  will  be  found  so 
in  the  day  of  awful  account,  to  steer  clear  of 
mixing  the  flashes  of  our  own  imagination  with 
the  openings  of  truth ;  and  this  is  sometimes 
done  by  standing  too  long.  It  is  a  brave  thing 
to  begin  in  the  life,  to  move  in  it,  and  to  end  in 
it,  to  cast  anchor  in  deep  water  ; — or,  in  other 
words,  while  there  is  solemnity  over  the  mind 
and  over  the  meeting.  What  a  sweetness  there 
is  to  be  felt,  and  a  secret  rejoicing  before  God; 
having  evidence  that  we  have  been  preserved, 
not  only  in  standing  up,  but  also  in  sitting 
down  !  I  have  known  lively  testimonies  much 
hurt  by  over-standing  the  right  time  of  closing. 
Oh  !  that  all  may  be  preserved  from  offering 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord. 

Oh  !  that  Friends  every  where  and  in  all 
things,  did  but  live  answerable  to  their  holy  pro- 
fession !  Were  they  but  duly  subject  to  the 
Divine  principle  and  power  that  first  gathered 
our  worthy  predecessors  from  amongst  the  na- 
tions, what  bright  and  shining  lights  they  would 
be  in  this  day  !  We  are  a  large  body  of  people, 
scattered  pretty  much  over  this  continent,  and 
did  we  live  up  to  the  principles  we  make  pro- 
fession of,  what  an  influence  our  example  would 
have  among  others  !  What  a  terror  and  check 
to  evil-doers  !  for  there  is  a  dignity  in  the  truth, 
and  a  nobility  in  living  answerable  thereunto, 
which  keeps  transgressors  in  awe.  But,  alas  ! 
there  is  such  a  mixing  with  the  people  of  the 
land,  that  our  Society  is  falling  far  behind  what 
our  forefathers  were,  in  many  respects. 

21st.  By  the  operative  effects  of  the  power 
of  truth  in  the  obedient  mind,  victory  over 
wrong  things  is  not  only  obtained,  but  strength, 
wisdom  and  understanding  are  furnished,  so  as 
to  kt  ep  the  ground  we  have  gained,  and  to  move 
forward  in  what  is  called  the  Lamb's  warfare, 
under  his  direction  and  government.  We  have 
few  (if  any)  greater  enemies  to  contend  with, 
than  the  undue  love  of  those  things  belonging 
to  thi3  world,  with  which  we  are  connected. 


But  it  is  through  inattention  and 
them.  We 


They  lie  close  to  us,  and  in  times  of  seeming 
prosperity  and  peace,  we  are  too  apt  to  become 
too  much  attached  to  them  :  they  prevail  over 
us,  like  the  old  inhabitants  of  Canaan  did  over 
the  Israelites 

unwatchfulness  in  us,  as  it  was  in 
see  in  many  instances,  where  there  has  been  a 
fair  beginning  in  a  religious  life,  and  for  a  time 
a  hopeful  circumspection,  that  for  want  of  watch- 
fulness and  a  steady  care,  the  mind  becomes 
gradually  weakened,  and  a  withering  ensues ; 
till,  at  length,  numbness  aud  insensibility  bring 
forth  sorrowful  fruits  of  defection  from  the 
purity  of  Truth.  Yet  some  of  these,  as  to  out- 
ward appearance,  manifest  some  zeal  and  exact- 
ness for  outward  order  and  discipline  in  Society  : 
but  the  life  being  wanting,  their  labors  in  a 
public  or  private  capacity  do  not  profit.  If  we 
are  useful  members  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
there  must  be  a  warfare  maintained  against  ihe 
spirit  of  this  world  in  all  its  forms  and  shapes, 
until  we  obtain  a  complete  victory  over  it.  Even 
the  lawful  things  appertaining  to  this  life,  if 
suffered  to  gain  an  undue  ascendancy,  bring  the 
mind  into  captivity  ;  and  thus  "  the  cares  of  this 
world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts 
of  other  things,  entering  in  (through  unwatch- 
fulness) choke  the  word,  and  it  becometh  un- 
fruitful. "  Thus  also,  the  work  of  reformation  is 
kept  back,  both  in  individuals  and  in  the  com- 
munity. The  pleasing  prospect  of  accumulating 
wealth,  and  obtaining  estates  for  posterity,  has 
carried  away  many,  even  of  our  Society,  from  the 
principles  of  our  holy  profession.  Hence,  thffl 
departures  from  moderation,  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity among  us.  The  children  of  such  must  t 
have  an  education  answerable  to  their  expected  i 
fortunes  (so  called  ;)  and  in  acquiring  it,  many  y 
are  grievously  exposed  to  temptation  which,  it  I 
is  to  be  feared,  produce  ruin  and  destruction  to 
their  immortal  souls.  For,  not  content  with 
what  they  can  acquire  at  home,  they  must  be 
sent  abroad  to  become  more  learned,  to  gain  in- 
formation and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  to-.^|  th 
become  more  polished  in  their  manners.  Sincwf 
my  acquaintance  with  Friends,  I  have  known 
plain  and  goodly  lads,  or  young  men,  sent  over 
sea  for  this  purpose  ;  who,  on  their  return,  have 
very  much,  and  in  some  cases  altogether,  ban- 
ished the  very  appearance  and  plain  language  of 
Friends. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  on  looking  over 
Society,  I  have  observed  the  withering  and  de-  hav 
cleusion  that  have  taken  place  in  some  families, 
whose  fore-fathers  were  renowned  for  their  worth  ! 
in  our  religious  community.  I  could  name  many 
in  city  and  country,  where  whole  families  are 
almost  extinct,  as  to  any  prospect  of  being  use- 
ful in  the  church.  Surely,  the  defect  is  not  in 
the  principles  of  truth  we  make  profession  of. 
Surely,  our  Christian  discipline,  if  duly  and  pro- 
perly exercised  by  faithful  Friends,  under  the 
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influence  of  meekness  and  wisdom,  would  go  to 
prevent  such  departures  from  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  and  moderation  of  truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


iSome  account  of  Samson  Sherman,  of  Ports- 
mouth, on  Rhode  Island,  in  his  last  illness. 

He  was  confined  to  his  house  the  10th  of  the 
11th  mo.,  1800,  with  a  cancer,  and  to  his  bed 
the  8th  day  of  the  1st  month  following.  Although 
his  disorder  occasioned  at  times  extreme  pain, 
he  was  patient,  quiet  in  spirit,  evidencing  a  near 
access  to  divine  succour.  Several  times  during 
his  confinement  to  his  bed,  he  in  an  affectionate 
manner  requested  to  have  his  family  collected 
and  sit  down  quietly  with  him.  1st  mo.  13th,  being 
in  pain,  which  he  expressed  was  as  much  as  he 
could  quietly  bear,  after  a  short  conflict  he  was 
favored  to  get  a  little  ease,  and  desired  his  dear 
wife  and  children  might  sit  down  by  him.  After 
a  pause  he  said,  we  have  been  favored  together. 
I  have  been  desirous  of  retaining  my  reason, 
which  I  think  I  have  been  favored  with  ;  adding, 

I  have  taken  some  delight  in  hearing  the  papers 
read  (meaning  newspapers,)  but  now  have  no 
wish  to  hear  them,  and  desire  I  may  be  weaned 
from  every  thing  but  what  tends  to  the  glory  of 
God.  14th.  Some  friends  coming  in  to  see  him,  he 
expressed  himself  thus:  I  am  pleased  to  see  my 
friends,  but  do  uot  know  how  long  I  shall  stay  to 
enjoy  them,  and  wish  I  may  have  their  prayers. 
And  further  said,  I  have  not  been  burthened  with 
light,  airy  company  as  some  have  been  tried  with 
when  on  a  sick  bed.  He  appeared  to  be  comforted 
with  the  coming  of  his  friends,  few  of  whom  but 
appeared  sensibly  affected,  perceiving  his  mind 
centered  in  meekness  and  holy  quiet.  Being  in 
pain,  and  his  children  applying  something  warm, 
he  said;  dear  children  you  do  all  for  me  you  can  ; 

I I  think  you  can't  have  it  to  do  long.  15th. 
After  lying  very  quiethe  expressed  himself  thus, 
Father  I  long  for  my  change,  I  long  to  be  some- 

!  thing  else,  but  am  willing  to  wait  thy  time.  To 

one  of  his  daughters  that  sat  by  him,  he  said, 
Oh  !  dear  child  I  have  loved  thee,  and  thy  dear 
little  babes;  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  added,  dear 
children,  1  hope  you  will  be  preserved  from  doing 
wrong  ;  although  you  may  meet  with  trials,  yet  it 
I  may  be  for  your  good — trust  in  the  Lord,  he  is 
I  all  sufficient,  you"  have  been  carefully  brought 
lap,  we  have  lived  together  in  love  ;  adding,  I 
lhave  believed  from  the  first  of  my  confinement 
that  I  should  not  recover,  but  at  times  have 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me  if  I  could  be 
a  little  longer  in  my  family  and  keep  it  together  ; 
and  said,  he  believed  it  was  best  wisdom  that 
joined  him  and  his  dearly  beloved  wife  together; 
and  added,  we  have  kept  things  in  order  and  en- 
tertained many  precious  friends.  16th.  Very 
low  but  patient  and  resigned,  and  remarked  that 
his  head  felt  very  clear,  no  imaginations ;  it 


seemed  to  appear  that  he  had  done  his  day's 
work  in  the  day  time,  and  at  this  season  his 
mind  was  fixed  on  things  above ;  saying,  1  have 
no  desire  to  be  any  longer  in  the  world,  am 
ready  and  willing  for  my  change,  only  waiting 
the  Lord's  time.  Being  about  to  take  leave  of 
his  family,  said  I  shall  be  missed.  This  house 
will  be  a  house  of  affliction,  but  I  hope  the  Lord 
will  bless  you  and  preserve  you  from  all  harm  ; 
adding,  "  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting. "  He 
lying  in  a  quiet  frame  of  mind  about  a  week  be- 
fore he  departed,  taking  his  family  by  the  hand 
in  a  tender  loving  manner,  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  them  ;  it  being  late  in  the  evening  he 
said,  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  at  this 
time  and  do  not  see  any  thing  but  what  I  may 
see  you  again.  17th  and  18th,  very  weak  but 
patient  and  resigned,  which  was  very  comfortable 
to  those  about  him  ;  mentioned  that  he  was  not 
distressed  about  any  thing,  and  that  he  was  not 
sensible  of  having  wronged  any  one.  Being  very 
low,  he  refused  to  take  medicine,  yet  expressed 
he  felt  much  love  for  his  physicians.  22d.  Per- 
ceiving him  to  weep,  and  being  asked  why  he 
wept,  he  answered,  I  have  been  thinking  of  our 
little  meeting.  After  lying  very  quiet  for  some 
time  he  expressed  himself  thus  :  I  have  been  in 
the  quiet,  and  there  is  no  way  to  come  to  the 
Father  but  by  Jesus  Christ.  For  several  days 
previous  to  his  departure  he  was  cheerful,  and 
appeared  to  be  very  easy  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  sensible  to  the  last. 

21th.  Laying  his  hand  on  his  breast  he  said  all 
is  well ;  I  feel  as  easy  as  at  any  time  in  my  life ; 
and  departed  without  sigh,  groan,  or  struggle, 
about  the  ninth  hour  in  the  morning. 


JOHN  BANKS. 
(Continued  from  page  164.) 

And  after  some  time  that  I  was  put  forth,  I 
was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  go  in  again,  and  had 
strength  given  me  to  stay  until  the  priest  had 
done.  But,  oh !  it  was  burdensome,  confused 
stuff,  for  me  to  bear  the  hearing  of.  And  then, 
with  the  words  aforesaid,  I  opened  my  mouth  in 
the  dread  of  God's  power;  which  made  the  hire- 
ling fly  with  all  the  haste  he  could  out  at  a  con- 
trary door  than  he  used  to  do ;  and  the  people 
were  in  a  great  uproar,  some  to  beat  me,  and 
some  to  save  me  from  being  beaten.  But  when 
they  had  haled  me  out  of  the  house,  I  was  opened 
and  enabled  by  the  power  of  God  to  declare  the 
truth  amongst  the  people,  to  manifest  that  de- 
ceiver they  followed;  and  having  obeyed  the  re- 
quirings  of  the  Lord,  1  came  away  in  sweet 
peace,  and  spiritual  comfort  in  my  heart  and 
soul. 

And  at  a  certain  time,*  I  being  at  a  Meeting 
of  Friends,  upon  the  Howhill,  near  Golkbeck  in 

*  In  the  year  1663. 
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Cumberland,  whcreunto  came  George  Fletcher, 
of  Hutton  Hall,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  so  called, 
■who  came  into  the  meeting  rude  and  unmannerly, 
riding  among  Friends,  they  sitting  upon  the 
ground,  and  trode  with  his  horse's  feet  upon  a 
woman's  gown  (in  a  defenceless  situation) — a 
woman  of  note,  and  well  bred.  Oh  !  inhuman. 
1  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  kneel  down  to  prayer 
at  the  head  of  his  horse,  and  as  a  wicked  perse- 
cutor of  God's  people,  as  he  always  was,  he 
struck  me  bitterly  over  my  head  and  face,  with 
his  horsewhip;  but  when  he  saw  he  could  not 
move  me,  he  called  to  his  man,  being  near  by, 
to  take  me  away  ;  who  came  in  gnat  fury  and 
took  me  by  the  hair  of  my  head  and  drew  me 
down  the  hill ;  but  I  got  upon  my  feet,  and  said 
to  his  master  :  Dost  thou  pretend  to  be  a  justice 
of  the  peace  (and  breaks  the  peace,)  and  disturbs, 
persecutes,  and  abuses  God's  peaceable  people, 
and  sets  on  thy  servant  to  do  so  ?  He  said  we 
should  know  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  be- 
fore he  had  done  with  us.  Could  no  place  serve 
us  to  meet  but  under  his  nose  (though  it  was  a 
great  distance  from  his  dwelling  upon  the  com- 
mon). And  this  said  Fletcher  committed  me 
and  three  more  to  the  common  jail  at  Carlisle, 
it  being  in  that  time  when  the  act  was  in  force, 
£o  for  the  first  offence,  £10  for  the  second,  and 
the  third,  banishment.  And  by  his  warrant  he 
caused  one  cow,  and  a  horse,  worth  £Q  10s.,  to 
be  distrained  of  my  father,  (for  I  lived  with  him,) 
for  my  fine  of  £5,  it  being  the  first  offence,  or  so 
adjudged  by  him  ;  and  he  kept  me  in  prison 
some  weeks  too.  George  Martin,  a  wicked,  hard- 
hearted man,  bcinc:  jailor,  put  us  in  the  common 
jail,  several  days  and  nights,  without  either 
bread  or  water,  because  we  could  not  answer  or 
satisfy  his  covetous  desire  in  giving  him  8  pence 
a  meal  for  our  meat;  so  that  he  threatened, 
when  he  put  us  in  the  common  jail,  he  would 
sec  how  lung  we  could  live  there  without  meat; 
and  he  did  suffer  none  that  he  could  hinder, 
neither  would  lie  suffer  any  of  our  friends  to 
bring  us  any  bedding,  not  so  much  as  a  little 
straw,  so  that  we  had  no  place  to  lie  on,  but  the 
prison  window  upon  the  cold  stones,  the  wall 
being  thick  there  was  room  for  one  at  a  time; 
and  when  he  saw  he  could  not  prevail,  notwith- 
standing his  cruelty,  he  removed  us  from  the 
common  jail  into  a  room  in  his  own  house,  where 
he  had  several  Friends  prisoners  for  non-payment 
of  tythes,  at  the  suit  of  the  said  George  Fletcher. 

Now,  this  jailor,  George  Martin,  was  often 
cruel,  wicked,  and  abusive  in  his  behaviour  to 
Friends;  a  hard-hearted  man,  but  in  a  few 
years  he  was  rewarded  according  to  his  doings, 
for  he  himself  was  cast  iuto  prison  for  debt,  and 
so  ended  his  days. 

And  when  the  quarter  sessions  began,  which 
was  in  about  two  weeks  after  our  commitment, 
at  Carlisle,  where  we  were  called,  spoken  to, 
and  examined  (by  one  Philip  Musgrove,  of  the 


same  city,  called  a  justice,  an  old  persecutor), 
under  a  great  pretence  of  love  to  us;  that  if  we 
would  but  conform  and  come  to  the  church,  they 
would  show  us  all  the  favor  they  could,  aud 
when  any  one  of  us  would  willingly  have  an- 
swered his  questions,  or  proposals,  lie  would  say 
we  must  be  silent,  except  we  would  conform,  &o., 
(for  we  might  not  preach  there,)  but  wTould 
mockingly  and  hatefully  say  :  "  When  you  are 
banished  to  beyond  the  seas,  then  you  may 
preach  there."  One  of  us  replied  :  "  We  are 
not  afraid  to  be  banished  to  beyond  the  seas, 
for  we  did  believe,  and  had  good  cause  so  to  do, 
that  the  Lord  our  God  (whom  we  did  worship 
and  serve),  who  by  his  great  power  had  preserved 
us  all  along  until  now,  on  this  side  the  sea, 
would  also  preserve  us  on  the  other  side,  as  we 
stood  faithful  in  our  testimony  for  him." 

So  we  were  set  at  liberty  that  sessions ;  goods 
being  taken  for  all  our  fines;  only  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  Wilfrid  Lawson,  of  Issil  Hall, 
being  there,  said  to  the  jailor;  "If  they  will 
not  pay  fees  put  them  into  the  common  jail 
again,  aud  keep  them  there  until  they  rot."  So 
the  jailor  did  put  us  into  the  common  jail  agaiu, 
because  we  could  not  pay  him  fees,  where  was  a  J 
bedlam-man  and  four  with  him  for  theft,  and  two  \ 
notorious  thieves,  called  Redhead  and  Wadelad, 
two  moss  troopers  for  stealing  cattle,  and  one 
woman  for  murdering  her  own  child.  Now, 
several  of  the  relations  and  acquaintance  of  these 
were  suffered  to  come  and  see  them  after  the  1 
sessions  were  over,  who  gave  them  so  much 
drink  that  they  were  basely  drunk  most  of  them,  f 
and  the  prison  being  a  very  close,  nasty  place,  ] 
they  did  so  abuse  themselves  and  us,  with  doing 
all  their  necessaries  so  indecently,  that  it  was 
enough  almost  to  stifle  some  of  us;  so  on  the  J 
morrow  we  let  the  jailor  know  how  we  were 
abused,  whereupon  he  bid  the  turnkey  bring  us 
to  the  room  where  we  were  before — he  scorned 
to  keep  us  there,  we  were  honest  men,  setting 
our  religion  aside.    One  of  us  answered:  "  If  | 
the  tree  be  good,  the  fruit  cannot  be  evil."  So  in 
a  little  time  after  we  had  been  in  his  house  he  f 
gave  us  our  liberty  without  pnying  of  fees.  This 
was  on  the  5th  month,  1663. 

Here  followeth  some  letters  I  wrote  whilst  I 
was  a  prisoner  at  Carlisle. 

Dear  Father  and  Mother, — My  duty  is  here- 
by remembered  unto  you,  and  my  dear  and  ten- 
der love,  both  naturally  and  spiritually,  doth 
hereby  roach  unto  you  both.  And  as  you,  ac- 
cording to  what  the  Lord  hath  made  known  and 
manifested  unto  you  by  his  pure  light,  are  faith- 
ful, the  Lord  will  preserve  you. 

And,  dear  parents,  being  that  it  is  thus  or- 
dered that  I  am  called  to  suffer,  for  no  other 
cause  than  worshipping  God  among  his  people,  I 
desire  and  tenderly  intreat  you  to  be  content, 
and  do  not  murmur  or  complain,  but  live  in  love, 
quietness,  and  all  unity  with  each  other,  that 
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the  blessing  of  the  Lord  may  be  upon  you,  and 
prosper  what  you  go  about,  for  they  that  truly 
fear  the  Lord  shall  want  no  manner  of  thing  that 
is  good  (let  your  faith  stand  here).  I  say,  dear 
hearts,  be  patient,  and  truly  content  in  your 
minds,  and  be  not  too  much  concerned  for  me 
and  my  welfare  (though  you  have  no  more).  For 
I  am  persuaded,  feeling  the  evidence  of  truth  in 
my  heart,  that  I  suffer  not  for  evil  doing,  but 
for  obeying  the  requiring  of  the  Lord.  Yea,  for 
worshipping  and  serving  of  him  in  spirit  and 
truth,  so  that  it  is  and  shall  be  well  with  me,  as 
I  keep  faithful  unto  the  end.  I  say  be  not  you 
at  all  dejected  or  cast  down  in  mind  concerning 
me;  that  the  Lord  hath  not  only  counted  us 
worthy  to  believe  in  his  name,  but  also  to  suffer 
for  the  same. 

From  our  friend's  house,  Mungo  Bewly,  one 
of  the  prisoners  (being  five),  where  the  constables 
are  ready  to  take  us  away  to  prison  in  the  city 
of  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland,  the  8th  of  the  5th 
month,  1663. 

Your  obedient  son,  J.  B. 

My  second  letter  to  my  parents,  with  a  few 
words  to  Friends. 

My  dear  Father  and  Mother, — My  dear  and 
tender  love  as  a  dutiful  and  obedient  child  I  do 
most  dearly  and  tenderly  remember  unto  you  ; 
and  if  1  should  not  write  one  word  more  unto 
you,  as  to  that  I  do  not  question  but  that  you 
believe  and  are  sensible  that  my  love  is  large 
and  dear  to  you  both,  for  your  good  in  all  re- 
spects; and  truly  I  can  say  this  of  a  truth  unto 
you,  that  all  I  desire  of  you  is,  that  you  would 
be  patient  and  truly  content;  that  you  may  come 
to  say  in  truth,  "The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done," 
both  concerning  you  and  me.  So,  dear  hearts, 
keep  the  faith,  and  hold  fast  to  the  word  of  his 
patience,  and  in  that  suffer  as  one  with  me — 
though  you  be  at  liberty;  and  give  up  freely  unto 
the  Lord,  for  what  we  have  is  his,  and  if  he 
bless,  who  can  curse.  Blessed,  praised,  and  mag- 
nified be  his  holy  name  for  evermore. 

Your  dutiful  son,       John  Banks. 

Dear  Friends, — In  the  precious  truth,  unto 
whom  my  love  in  the  same  beyond  expression 
reacheth,  we  are  with  our  Friends  at  present, 
who  are  in  prison  for  tithes,  and  we  are  like  to 
be  retained  after  the  sessions  for  fees,  if  we  get 
our  liberty  then,  all  our  fines  being  levied.  But 
be  it  as  the  Lord  sees  good,  we  can  truly  say, 
he  is  felt  near  to  support  us,  for  his  presence  is 
even  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  we  are  at  true  peace 
with  him  in  our  suffering;  and  we  are  bound  to- 
gether with  and  in  the  bond  of  love,  peace,  and 
unity,  which  indeed  makes  my  heart  rejoice  to 
tell  you ;  and  I  do  believe  you  will  be  glad  and 
rejoice  with  me,  who  am  and  do  remain  your 
brother  and  fellow  sufferer,  who  never  knew  the 
width  of  a  prison  so  much  before,  (to  my  sweet 
peice  and  inward  consolation,)  though  but  little 
thereof  I  have  yet  tasted.  J.  B. 


From  the  prison  house  in  Carlisle,  18th  of 
5th  mo  ,  1663. 

And  in  some  time  after  I  had  drawings  in  my 
spirit  to  visit  some  neighboring  counties,  as 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  some  part  of 
Yorkshire,  and  that  several  times  before  the 
Lord  sent  me  forth  into  other  countries,  I  re- 
turned home  to  my  parents  and  lived  with  them 
about  a  year  more. 

And  then,  upon  the  26th  day  of  the  6th 
month,  1661,  I  took  a  Friend,  by  name  Ann 
Littledale,  to  wife,  in  a  public  meeting  of  God's 
people,  (in  scorn  called  Quakers,)  in  a  Friend's 
house  in  Pardshawtown,  before  many  witnesses, 
as  having  freedom  and  liberty  in  the  Lord  so  to 
do,  which  as  a  blessing  and  mercy  I  received 
from  his  hand,  with  many  more  ;  wherefore  I 
am  still  bound  in  duty  to  give  him  the  praise 
and  to  return  him  the  honor  and  glory,  who  lives 
forever. 

And  about  four  years  after  I  was  married, 
(1668),  the  Lord  called  me  forth  to  travel  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  I  was  made  truly 
willing  to  leave  and  forsake  all  in  answer  to  his 
requirings  And  I  was  to  go  into  the  south  and 
west  of  England,  yea,  I  was  made  willing  to 
leave  my  dear  wife  and  child,  though  near  and 
dear  unto  me,  and  so  went  forth  in  the  power 
and  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  our  friend 
John  Wilkiuson  and  I  travelled  together  in  the 
Lord's  work  and  service  (this  was  Cumberland 
John  Wilkinson).  We  took  our  journey  in  the 
2d  month,  1668,  and  we  travelled  into  York- 
shire, and  visited  many  meetings  in  divers  places, 
where  we  had  good  service  for  the  Lord  and  his 
truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 
London,  by  adjournments,  from  the  18th  to 
the  21th  of  the  fifth  month,  1795,  inclusive, 
To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Friends,  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  else- 
where. 

Dear  Friends,  and  Brethren  in  our  common 
cause — the  endeavor  to  promote  in  our  genera- 
tion the  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  obedience  to 
his  Spirit  operating  in  the  heart — how  awful  is 
our  profession  ;  and  what  manner  of  men  ought 
we  to  be,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,  that  our 
practice  may  correspond  with  it !  Religion  is 
not  a  speculative  thing,  but  a  practical  duty ; 
and,  at  this  Yearly  Meeting  we  have  been  re- 
newedly  made  desirous  that  our  members  may 
be  more  and  more  diligent,  in  support  of  the  tes- 
timonies which  we  may  believe  ourselves  bound, 
in  our  conduct,  to  bear  to  the  world.  Thus  im- 
pressed, we  tenderly  salute  you,  and  inform  you 
that  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  ex- 
amination that  we  have  made  into  the  state  of 
our  Society,  that  the  cause  of  Truth  gains  ground ; 
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that  the  visitation  of  divine  love  continues  to  be 
extended,  by  faithfulness  to  which  a  growth  in 
the  Truth  is  experienced  ;  and  that  our  Christian 
discipline  is  supported  with  increasing  vigor. 

The  account  of  sufferings  brought  in  this  year, 
chiefly  for  tithes,  priests  demands,  and  those 
called  church-rates,  amounts  in  Britain  to  six 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds; 
and  in  Ireland,  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  niuety-two  pounds.  Seven  members  of  our 
society  are  lately  committed  to  prison,  by  an  Ex- 
chequer process,  on  account  of  our  testimony 
against  tithes.  We  wish  their  allotment  may 
prove  a  call  to  those  among  us,  who  do  not  come 
up  with  their  brethren  in  this  testimony,  afresh 
to  consider  the  foundation  of  it :  namely,  a  de- 
sire to  be  clear  in  the  sight  of  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  Souls  from  supporting  a  ministry  of 
human  ordination,  exercising  its  functions  for 
lucre,  and  tending  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  the  secret  instruction  of  His  all- 
suflicient  Spirit.  Divers  have  been  the  admo- 
nitions of  this  meeting  to  these  unfortunate 
brethren,  and  clear  the  provision  of  our  disc'pline 
against  their  confirmed  neglect;  but  0,  Friends 
of  this  description,  how  much  more  desirable  is 
it  to  gain  you  by  persuasion,  and  to  perceive 
your  judgments  convinced  by  the  light  of  truth, 
thau  to  treat  you  as  delinquents !  Lay  aside 
therefore  your  prejudices.  Suffer  not  the  customs 
of  men,  the  prospect  of  inconvenience,  or  the 
fear  of  appearing  to  differ  from  your  intimates, 
so  to  influence  your  minds,  as  to  make  your  de- 
viations even  desirable  in  your  view.  Be  sure 
also  that  other  inconsistencies  with  the  self-deny- 
ing character  of  a  Christian  do  not  keep  you  at 
a  distance  from  that  point  of  view,  in  which  ye 
may  clearly  see  your  duty  in  this  respect.  How 
do  you  attend  your  religious  meetings  ?  What 
share  have  the  honor  aud  the  gain  of  the  world 
in  your  affections  ?  Is  the  eye  so  single,  that 
ye  can  be  certain  your  judgment  is  right  ?  These 
are  important  considerations  :  suffer  them  then 
to  have  due  place  in  your  minds. 

We  have  this  year  received  epistles  from  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York,  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  Maryland,  and  of  Virginia,  whereby  we  learn 
the  continued  engagement  of  our  friends  to  be 
of  service  to  mankind  in  their  generation.  From 
Pennsylvania  we  have  a  fresh  account  of  the  good 
understanding  between  our  friends  and  the  In- 
dian natives;  who  have  again  invited  them  to  a 
treaty  held  for  composing  the  differences  on  the 
frontiers.  A  deputation  of  Friends  accordingly, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  g>vernment,  attend- 
ed, last  fall,  at  a  trea'y,  at  which,  besides  having 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  some  measure  the 
good  purposes  of  the  conference  answered,  they 
had  fresh  proof  of  the  good  and  permaneut  effects 
which  kind  treatment  produces  in  the  minds 
even  of  such  as  are  termed  uncivilized  men,  in 
the  respect  in  which  the  Indians  hold  the  me- 


mory of  the  first  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  whose  successors  in  religious  profession  they 
continue  to  place  a  confidence  almost  unlimited. 

In  some  of  the  States,  we  find  Friends  have 
been  anxious  to  promote  an  increasing  attention 
to  the  procuring  an  education  for  the  descend- 
ants of  the  black  people,  suited  to  their  station, 
and  which  may  render  them  fit  to  become  use- 
ful members  of  the  community  :  and  this,  on  the 
principle  which,  in  most  things  undertaken  by 
men,  is  a  sure  guide  to  doing  right,  and  produc- 
ing good  effects  ;  namely,  the  desire  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us. 

Our  Friends  of  New  England  have  been 
engaged  in  an  application  to  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Uuited  States,  against  the  Slave 
Trade  ;  and  have  obtained  an  alteration  of  the 
law,  in  great  measure  answerable  to  their  expect- 
ation. We  wish  the  sympathy  of  Friends  here, 
for  the  injured  people  whose  sufferings  are  more 
nearly  connected  with  this  our  native  laud,  had 
been  by  this  time  more  productive  of  benefit. 
On  a  case  of  distress  so  deep,  and  neglect  so  un- 
feeling, it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  human  mind 
to  reflect,  without  bitter  censure  on  the  authors 
of  their  woes.  But,  Friends,  a  feeling  hath 
been  witnessed  amongst  us  at  this  time,  which 
directs  the  mind  in  pity  towards  the  deplorable 
state  of  those  men,  who  promote,  procure,  and 
execute  the  tearing  away  of  the  Africans  from 
their  parent  soil  •  and  seeing  we  believe  that  a 
just  and  dreadful  retribution  awaits  the  unrepent- 
ing  obdurate  oppressor,  at  that  awful  tribunal 
where  sophistry  shall  not  prevail  to  exculpate, 
let  us,  amidst  all  our  sympathy  for  the  sufferers, 
give  place  in  our  minds  to  a  true  concern  for  the 
Traders  in  Negroes — men  equally  interested 
with  us  in  the  rewards  of  futurity — and  let  us 
seek  for,  and  cherish,  that  disposition  of  mind, 
which  can  pray  for  these  enemies  of  humanity, 
and  fervently  breathe  for  their  restoration  to 
soundness  of  judgment  and  purity  of  principle. 

It  hath  been  often  observed  that  the  desire  of 
acquiring  wealth  is  an  incitement  to  every  evil ; 
and  having,  in  this  instance,  a  proof  to  what 
great  lengths  it  will  carry  those  who  give  it  place 
in  their  hearts,  let  us  guard  against  the  begin- 
ningsof  so  great  temptation.  Circumscribed  even 
as  we  are  more  than  many,  it  is  not  unusual,  in 
our  pursuit  of  the  things  of  this  life,  for  our  gain 
and  our  convenience  to  clash  with  our  testimony. 
O  theu  may  we  be  willing  to  pause,  and  give 
time  for  those  passions  to  subside  which  would 
hurry  us  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
purpose,  ere  the  still  voice  of  wisdom  be  distinct- 
ly heard  to  guide  us  in  the  way  in  which  we 
should  go.  And,  beloved  youth,  in  an  especial 
manner,  guard  against  the  first  sacrifices  of  duty 
to  inclination.  Jf  ye  curb  inordinate  desires  in 
their  infancy,  your  victory  over  future  tempta- 
tions will  be  the  more  easy ;  and,  through  faith 
in  him  that  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  overcome^ 
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ye  will  in  time  be  more  than  conquerors  :  but  if 
ye  shrink  from  the  conflict,  or  resign  the  victory 
to  the  tempter,  ye  will  be  despoiled  of  the  armor 
designed  to  preserve  you  in  future  assaults  j  and, 
it  may  be,  unable  to  resist,  in  your  further  pro- 
gress through  life,  temptations,  which,  in  the 
fresh  morning  of  your  day,  ye  would  have  held 
in  abhorrence. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  the  two  last  years, 
to  caution  oar  brethren  in  profession  against 
suffering  the  commotions  of  the  times  to  seduce 
them  from  the  path  of  blameless  simplicity,  in 
which  it  becomes  all  true,  followers  of  Christ  to 
walk.  Aud  though  we  desire  not  to  repeat 
similar  advice,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  now 
to  bid  you  beware  of  being  induced,  either  in- 
advertently or  for  gain,  in  any  manner  to  give 
countenance  to  the  destroying  practice  of  war. 
Many  are  the  ways  by  which  the  unwary  and  the 
covetous  may  be  caught.  But,  brethren,  look 
beyoud  the  surface  Behold  the  depth  of  misery 
into  which  war  plunges  mankind.  Then,  put- 
ting your  trust  in  Him  who  gives  understanding 
to  the  simple,  and  provides  for  the  sparrows,  ye 
may  avoid  the  pollution  which  is  theirs,  who 
join  hands  with  this  desolating  evil. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 
Lawrence  Candler, 

Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  Year. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
OUR  SURROUNDINGS. 

Sources  of  enjoyment  are  prepared  by  the 
Creator,  to  which  all  have  free  access.  I  invite 
my  companions  in  life's  trials  and  changes  to 
take  an  excursion  with  me,  and  survey  the  many 
things  that  lie  on  all  sides  adorning  and  enliven- 
ing our  pathway  ;  though  it  sometimes  requires 
an  effort  to  rise  above  vexations  and  discourage- 
ments, and  turn  the  attention  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  the  immensity  of  God's  works. 
When  this  is  done,  the  soul  ascends  in  triumph 
"  the  mouutain  of  Myrrh  and  hill  of  Frankin- 
cense." Oh,  the  loveliness  of  early  morning  ! 
when  the  pearly  dew  lingers  upon  the  tender 
grass,  and  the  rosy  light  heralds  the  approach  of 
the  glorious  luminary,  and  reveals  the  rich  trea- 
sures with  which  earth  is  laden.  The  weary  and 
the  care-worn  may  be  refreshed  from  the  abun- 
dance in  nature's  storehouse,  and  the  disconsolate 
may  find  evidences  that  there  is  one  who  delights 
to  bless.  "  God  made  the  country,"  and  so  di- 
versified its  arrangement  and  productions  that 
there  is  always  something  to  iuterest  and  admire. 
It  is  the  handy  work  of  a  perfect  architect ; 
every  blade  of  grass  and  grain  of  sand,  and  every 
insect,  with  its  tiny  wings  flittiug  over  our  heads, 
exhibits  the  stupendous  workmanship  of  Him 
who  is  infinite  in  power,  and  formed  all  things 
according  to  his  own  wisdom.  "  He  spake  and 
it  was  done,  he  commanded  and  it  stood  fast." 


By  his  word  the  worlds  were  formed,  and  perfect 
order  established.  Then  he  looked  upon  it  and 
pronounced  it  good;  and  it  is  good  still,  for  by 
its  fruits  the  animal  life  is  sustained,  and  by  its 
delightful  variety,  the  heart  of  the  desolate  is 
made  glad.  GJ-lad  in  the  tranquillizing  influence 
produced  by  thus  communing  with  our  benefi- 
cent Father,  through  the  many  silent  oracles 
that  stand  forth  in  their  native  majesty  to  attest 
his  praise,  calling  upon  us  to  love  and  serve 
their  author.  He  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales, 
and  the  hills  in  a  balance,  and  taketh  up  the  isles 
as  a  very  little  thing;  he  prepares  a  channel  for 
the  water  course;  at  his  command  torrents  roll, 
and  rivulets  murmur.  A  cloud  rises  the  size  of 
a  man's  hand,  soon  it  becomes  an  overspreading 
canopy,  and  gentle  showers  descend;  or  it  may 
be  thunders  roll,  lightnings  flash,  and  the  waters 
cover  the  earth.  Now  the  vapors  disperse,  a  ra- 
diant brightness  gives  new  charms  to  the  scene, 
and  a  fragrance  fills  the  air. 

"  There  are  sermons  in  stones."  Here  lies  a 
pebble  ;  could  it  speak  how  much  it  might  reveal 
of  the  wonders  of  the  past;  some  mighty  convul- 
sion may  have  thrown  it  up  from  the  ocean's 
depths,  where  for  ages  it  lay  hidden  ;  it  has  been 
polished  by  movements  uu known  to  us,  perhaps 
the  tossing  of  the  tides  from  time  immemorial 
has  produced  the  smooth  surface  we  so  admire. 
No  doubt  many  a  mountain  top  has  been  the 
ocean's  bottom,  for  on  them  we  sometimes  find 
the  sea  shell  beautifully  impressed  upon  the  so- 
lid rock.  These  statements  may  seem  common- 
place, but  nothing  is  unworthy  our  notice  that 
tends  to  waken  pure  and  lofty  sentiments,  and  turn 
the  thoughts  from  circumstances  and  things  that 
press  too  heavily  upon  us,  and  sometimes  unfit 
us  for  the  performance  of  real  duties.  Let  us 
more  fully  appreciate  what  lies  directly  within 
our  reach.  Who  can  say  /  am  poor?  that  can 
range  in  so  wide  a  field  ;  and  when  the  curtain 
of  darkness  closes  this  beautiful  panorama,  can 
say  with  heart  uplifted  in  thanksgiving,  "  I  will 
both  lay  me  down  at  night  and  sleep,  for  thou 
Lord  makest  me  to  dwell  in  safety  ;"  or  like  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  go  out  into  the  field  at  eventide 
and  worship  God,  leaning  upon  the  staff  of  faith 
in  his  fatherly  protection,  that  he  will  lead  us 
safely  through  this  chequered  scene,  and  finally 
grant  admission  through  the  gates  into  the  City 
"  that  needeth  not  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  moon 
to  shine  in  it,  for  the  Lord  God  doth  lighten  it., 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof."      S.  H. 


"  To  conceive  that  inquiry  must  lead  to  scep- 
ticism, is  itself  a  species  of  scepticism,  as  to  the 
power  and  evidence  of  the  principles  to  which 
we  have  given  our  assent,  more  degrading,  be- 
cause still  more  irrational,  than  that  open  and 
consistent  scepticism  which  it  dreads.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  an  unworthy  homage  to  truths  which 
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we  profess  to  venerate,  to  suppose  that  adoration 
can  be  paid  to  them  only  while  we  are  ignorant 
of  their  nature  ;  and  that  to  approach  their  altars 
would  be  to  discover  that  the  majestic  forms, 
which  seem  animated  at  a  distance,  are  only  life- 
less idols,  as  insensible  as  the  incense  we  have 
offered  to  them. 

"  The  study  of  the  powers  and  limits  of  the 
understanding,  and  of  the  sources  of  evidence  in 
external  nature  and  ourselves,  instead  of  either 
forming  or  favoring  a  tendency  to  scepticism,  is 
the  surest,  or  rather  the  only  mode  of  removing 
the  danger  of  such  a  tendency.  The  mind  may 
soon  doubt  even  of  the  most  important  truths, 
which  has  never  learned  to  distinguish  the  doubt- 
ful from  the  true.  But  to  know  well  the  irre- 
sistible evidence  on  which  truth  is  founded,  is 
to  believe  in  it,  and  to  believe  in  it  forever." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  5,  1858. 

"The  Mind  unveiled,  or  a  brief  history  of 
twenty-two  imbecile  children."  By  Isaac  A7". 
Kerlin,  M.J).  VLmo.  pp.  147.  Uriah  Hunt& 
Son,  Philadelphia. 

In  the  production  of  this  little  work,  Dr.  Ker- 
lin has  accomplished  a  good  for  humanity.  We 
trust  his  benevolent  desire  will  be  realized,  "  that 
its  perusal  may  create  a  deeper  and  more  active 
interest  in  the  poor  imbecile."  A  few  years 
ago,  it  was  regarded  as  a  hopeless  task  to  awaken 
the  latent  spark  in  the  mind  of  a  confirmed  idiot 
or  imbecile,  but  experience,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  has  fully  demonstrated  its  practica- 
bility, and  henceforth  the  instruction  of  this 
class  of  children  should  be  regarded  as  a  duty 
required  by  Christianity,  deserving  of  individual 
effort,  and  enlightened  legislation. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  detailed  the  his- 
tory of  twenty-two  inmates  of  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children," 
each  varying  from  the  other,  and  all  proving  con- 
clusively that  unfaltering  patience  and  persever- 
ance, with  the  use  of  means  which  experience 
has  suggested,  is  always  productive  of  benefit 
both  to  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
imbecile.  In  a  former  number,  we  published 
the  admirable  address  of  Dr.  Howe,  on  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  institution  at 
Media  ;  and  when  the  eularged  accommodation  is 
afforded,  and  the  pupils  of  the  present  school  are 
removed  thither,  we  shall  hope  to  see  many  who 


may  become  its  inmates,  restored  to  society  and 
to  usefulness.  This  dreaded  malady  is  incident 
to  every  condition  of  life,  and  while  we  cannot 
always  fathom  the  cause  which  produces  it,  we 
must  admit  that  there  is  a  duty  for  the  philan- 
thropist to  perform,  aud  we  may  hope  that  future 
investigations  will  throw  more  light  upon  it,  and 
lead  to  the  application  of  a  remedy.  We  know 
a  sad  and  fearful  state  of  morals  exists  among 
the  degraded  classes  of  our  large  cities,  and  in 
detailin  g  the  case  of  one  of  the  pupils,  the  author 
says  :  "  His  idiotcy  and  disease  may  be  traced 
directly  to  the  want  of  nurture  in  his  early 
years  j  aud  it  becomes  a  question  of  political 
economy  whether  legal  supervision  ought  not  to 
seek  out,  and  correct  the  terrible  abuses,  which 
we  are  too  certain  exist,  in  the  low  abodes  of 
squalid  want  and  vice.  How  many  little,  suffer- 
ing children,  raise  their  piteous  wail  to  heaven 
from  those  haunts  of  licentiousness  and  degrada- 
tion !  Stupid  and  seethed  in  crime  from  the 
moment  they  enter  the  world,  and  hardened  as 
steel,  by  brutality;  what  surprise  is  it,  that  be- 
fore their  tongues  cease  lisping,  they  commence 
swearing;  and  before  men,  they  are  murderers  \ 
and  while  we  tolerate  a  nursery  of  crime,  why 
wonder  and  regret  that  annually  our  criminal 
records  expose  such  a  large  percentage  of  juve- 
nile theft,  outrage,  arson,  and  murder  V 

The  case  of  "  Grrubb,"  a  chapter  selected  from 
the  book,  will  be  found  in  the  present  number, 
and  furnishes  some  idea  of  the  labor  and  patience 
which  is  necessary  to  arouse  the  dormant  facul- 
ties of  a  mind  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  we 
think  it  will  awaken  in  every  reader  a  desire 
that  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves 
to  this  self-sacrificing  work  may  be  blessed  in 
their  labors. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REMARKS  ON  DRESS. 

It  has  been  said  there  is  no  religion  in  dress, 
nor  in  colors  of  dress.  But  if  religion  consists 
in  certain  operative  good  principles,  influencing 
the  human  mind  and  producing  their  proper  ef- 
fects upon  external  things,  then  may  apparel  be 
among  the  fruits  of  these  principles,  and  show 
what  they  are,  in  some  degree.  Religion  should 
not  be  confined  to  a  belief  in,  or  assent  to,  cer- 
tain good  principles,  and  there  stop; — to  be  avail- 
ing to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  mankind  it 
must  be  practical.  Friends  adopted  this  view 
in  connection  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
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ill  good,  the  Light  within,  or  God  manifest  in 
he  flesh.  Hence  actions,  conduct,  customs,  and 
>ractices  were  subjected  to  a  strict  investigation 
)f  the  principles  or  seeds  from  which  they  pro- 
:eeded.  If  the  seed  or  principle  was  good,  such  ' 
vas  the  fruit;  if  evil,  the  effect  was  also  wrong.  1 
We  are  constituted  with  powers  of  investigating, 
>f  reasoning,  or  comparing,  and  can  trace  cer- 
tain effects  to  their  moving  causes,  and  judge  of 
he  tree  by  its  fruits.  Hence,  we  know  that 
r  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  nor 
Ian  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit." 

If  we  take  the  custom  of  adorning  the  body, 
r  covering  it  with  gay  apparel  to  please  the 
ye,  as  a  subject  for  investigation,  and  assume 
lie  Light  within  as  that  which  gives  us  a  cor- 
i bet  discerning  of  the  root,  seed,  or  principle 
Ihence  this  fruit  of  action  is  produced,  we  may 
Uiscover  whether  William  Penn's  view  was  cor- 
bet,  that  clothing  is  "  for  use  and  decency,  not 
Hride, "  nor  to  feed  a  vain  mind.  The  cut  and 
rblors  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  use  and 
lecency  as  well  as  economy,  simplicity,  and  mo- 
deration. 

I  "  If  thou  art  clean  and  warm  it  is  sufficient." 
Ifceyoud  this  boundary  or  standard  of  apparel, 
william  Perm  says,  "  more  doth  but  rob  the  poor 
lad  please  the  wanton."  But  we  know  the  prin- 
Iples  of  robbery  and  wantonness  are  roots  of  the 
fcrrupt  tree,  and  therefore  their  fruits  are  cor- 
Ipt.  Cleanliness  and  comfort  we  know  to  be 
l)od,  and  therefore  their  root  is  good.  But  the 
Bit  of  garments  may  be  "  unshapely  and  fantas- 
Ical,"  and  if  the  principles  of  these  effects  are 
lund  to  be  corrupt  or  evil,  the  dres3  is  evil,  and 
lerefore  opposite  to  religion ;  for  nothing  de- 
Irves  the  name  of  religion  but  the  fruits  of  the 
fcod  tree.  Again,  the  color  may  be  chosen  to 
lease  a  vain  or  proud  mind  ;  for  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  colors  are  generally  chosen  to  please 
|e  eye>  Hence  we  may  and  ought  to  inquire 
Ipether  the  "  eye  is  single,"  or  whether  it  is 

evil,"  for  as  is  the  root  so  is  the  fruit.  Friends 
I  early  times  investigated  principles.  They 

und  that  the  drab  or  gray  color  was  most  sub- 
l  antial  for  use,  and  that  it  was  consistent  with 
Ipcency  ;  it  has  also  been  said  the  cloth  was  less 
mured  by  the  dying  than  any  other  color ; 

Lerefore  economy  was  brought  into  the  motives 

r  its  use.  They  generally  kept  to  the  drab 
blor,  or  mixed  cloth,  and  showed  their  stability. 
I  They  knew  that  capricious  fashion  was  con- 
Ipually  inventing  changeable  colors  to  please  a 
[kin,  unstable  mind,  which  knows  no  steadfast 
[pace.  But  where,  in  modern  times,  are  the 
luits  of  the  principles  of  early  Friends  in  rela- 
ipn  to  colors,  shapes,  and  plain,  substantial 
Itathing  ?  * 

5th  Month  12th,  1858. 

I  Have  a  care  of  projects  ;  and  yet  despise  no- 
Hing  rashly,  or  in  the  lump. 


PROM  "  THE  MIND  UNVEILED." 
BY  DR.  ISAAC  N.  KEIiLIN. 

Grubb,  a  thick  set  boy  of  twelve  years,  was 
placed  with  us  sixteen  months  ago.  Soon  after 
our  acquaintance,  Grubb  signalized  himself  by 
making  his  escape  ;  the  place  did  not  suit,  his 
taste ;  order  and  obedience  were  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  house;  disorder  and  disobedience 
had  been  his.  Jumping  on  the  cars,  he  was 
taken  into  Philadelphia,  whither  a  messenger 
was  sent  by  the  next  train  and  the  runaway 
found,  inquiring  in  unintelligible  language  where 

Mr.  E  ,  his  guardian  lived.    Grubb  was  not 

conscious  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  that  lay  be- 
tween himself  and  home.  He  was  a  moral  idiot, — 
he  recognized  no  obligation  to  God  nor  man,  and 
having  some  appreciation  of  the  value  of  money 
and  property,  nothing  that  could  be  appropriated 
was  safe  within  his  reach. 

With  this  innate  propensity,  he  had  a  good 
share  of  secretiveness  too,  so  that  the  most  dis- 
guised cross-questioning  rarely  discovered  the 
truth.  His  honest  face  covered  the  most  mature 
dishonesty. 

We  were,  on  one  occasion,  in  search  of  wild 
flowers.    Grubb  turned  from  the  road  side  into 
an  adjoining  field  ;  when  he  returned,  he  carried 
in  his  hand  a  five  dollar  note,  which  he  was  seen 
to  pick  up  from  the  ground  j  with  a  countenance 
of  surprised  pleasure,  he  advanced,  and  told  his 
story  :  We  answered  we  should  seek  its  owner, 
i  Grubb  immediately  asked,  "May  I  have  it  to 
!  buy  something,  if  you  don't  find  the  man  V 
The  note  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  mem- 
I  ber  of  the  family,  who  left  it  exposed  for  a  mo- 
!  ment  in  the  boy's  presence.     He  managed  to 
|  conceal  it,  and  confessed  the  fault,  after  confine- 
i  ment  in  his  chamber  for  two  days. 

Many  such  instances  might  be  given  of  stealth 
and  stubborn  duplicity.  This  evil  course  he  fol- 
lowed blindly  :  he  knew  not  the  law,  and  sin 
could  not  be  imputed  to  him.  His  attainments 
were  as  meagre  as  had  been  his  advantages.  He 
is  said  to  have  known  his  alphabet  imperfectly; 
he  could  not  make  a  straight  chalk  line,  knew 
not  a  figure,  and  in  short  he  was  deplorably 
ignorant  and  indifferent.  He  was  affected  with 
chorea,*  so  much  so  as  to  be  irregular  in  gait, 
and  to  eat  with  difficulty. 

His  speech  was  exceedingly  defective,  owing 
in  part  to  habits  contracted  and  never  corrected, 
and  also  to  malformation  of  the  tongue :  he  was 
"  tongue  tied  "  when  a  babe,  and  several  ineffec- 
tual operations  for  its  relief  had  been  made ; 
hence  there  was  much  shortening  of  that  organ, 
which  incapacitated  him  for  making  some  sounds 
very  important  to  correct  language.  He  was  as 
obstinate  as  a  mule,  when  in  a  temper  to  be  so  j 
and  resisted  female  authority,  as  beneath  his 
notice.  A  few  days  of  discipline  worked  a  great 

*  St.  Vitus'  dance. 
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change  in  Grubb's  demeanor.  By  little  trusts 
of  duty  consigned  to  hiuc,  he  was  made  to  feel 
his  importance  to  the  well  being  of  the  Institu 
tion.  Confinement  in  a  school  room  was  a  new 
thing  to  him  ;  its  strict  employments  to  a  boy 
whose  home  had  been  in  the  fields,  and  on  the 
streets,  and  who  knew  no  government  save  his 
own  will,  was  a  new  and  irksome  life  ;  hence  he 
was  not  kept  regularly  at  his  desk.  If  a  load  of 
hay  came,  Grubb  helped  stow  it  away ;  if  corn 
in  the  field  was  to  be  husked,  Grubb  was  em- 
ployed ;  he  was  constituted  cow-boy,  boot  black 
and  errand  boy,  and  moderate  compensation 
encouraged  his  interest,  and  ensured  his  punc- 
tuality. The  school  room  was  a  secondary 
matter  to  him,  until  he  willingly  sought  it. 
Grubb  was  easily  entertained  with  narrative. 
Our  Sunday  exercises  suited  his  taste  precisely ; 
he  became  a  willing  and  instructed  listener  to 
stories  of  good  and  bad  boys — of  duty  to  God, 
and  of  the  life,  sufferings  and  death  of  our 
Saviour.  His  tender  nature  was  appealed  to. 
Heaven  was  spoken  of  as  the  home  of  the  de- 
parted— his  own  father,  mother,  sisters  and 
brothers  w^re  there,  and  he  was  reminded  that 
he  was  left  alone  in  the  world  to  get  ready  to 
meet  them.  The  boy's  susceptible  heart  was  as 
easily  led  iuto  right,  as  it  had  been  darkened  and 
misled  by  wrong.  Any  reference  to  his  departed 
parents,  struck  a  sensitive  chord  in  the  poor 
orphan's  spirit ;  the  tears  would  start  to  his 
eyes,  and  his  whole  form  tremble,  with  the  strong 
emotion  that  imitated  him.  We  discovered  soon, 
that,  night  and  morning,  Grubb  was  making  ex- 
temporaneous prayers,  notorious  for  their  length, 
but  most  fervent  and  appropriate;  he  became 
obedient,  truthful  and  industrious,  and  with  mode- 
rate watching  could  be  trusted  to  a  considerable 
extent.  On  Sabbath  we  have  religious  exercises, 
intended  to  approach  in  character  religious  wor- 
ship at  the  churches.  At  their  close,  a  collection 
is  taken  ;  Grubb  is  our  "  trustee,"  and  passes 
round  among  the  urchins,  with  his  hat — the 
funds,  someiimes  a  few  cents,  and  as  many  sticks 
aud  buttons,  are  honestly  deposited  in  a  box,  in 
another  room.  He  had  been  watched  so  often, 
and  found  reliable,  that  he  has  quite  surmounted 
his  natural  propensity.  In  the  school  room,  his 
progress  lias  been  surprising.  One  year  ago,  he 
was  taught  to  make  figures  ;  since  then,  he  has 
become  acquainted  with  the  first  three  rules  of 
arithmetic  :  any  sum  in  simple  multiplication  he 
jDerforms  correctly,  though  with  great  tardiness 
before  visitors  ;  his  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
longer  the  time  that  is  devoted  to  a  sum,  the 
greater  the  evidence  of  its  difficulty,  and  his  own 
ability.  Time,  enumeration,  dry  measure,  and 
many  other  tables  have  been  committed  ;  aud 
in  writing,  his  improvement  is  quite  satisfactory. 
An  interesting  physiological  fact  is  exhibited  in 
a  marked  elongation  of  the  tongue,  which  may 
be  attributed  entirely  to  a  free  use  in  phonetics, 


especially  of  those  sounds  requiring  the  use  of  : 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which  he  could  not  make  ; 
originally,  but  which  he  now  makes,  from  the  < 
elongation  and  increase  in  the  power  of  the  i 
organ,  as  the  result  of  continued  effort.  He  is 
now  able  to  read  easy  prose  stories,  understand 
ingly.    His  eyes  are  always  open,  and  his  mind 

receiving  new  truths  

One  beautiful  moonlight  night,  as  we  were 
walking  on  our  way  to  Germantown,  Grubb  was 
charmed  with  the  quiet  loveliness  of  every  thing 
about  him  ;  he  noticed  the  sparkling  beams  that 
danced  upon  the  waters,  he  counted  the  bright- 
est and  largest  stars  that  studded  the  sky,  and 
for  the  first  time,  to  our  knowledge,  his  inquiries 
went  beyond  the  actual,  when  he  asked,  if  the 
"  moon  had  men  and  houses  in  it,  like  th< 
earth  V*  Presently,  he  again  said  :  "  God  mad 
the  stars  and  moon,  and  every  thing  ;  my  gc 
graphy  says  : 

"  The  God  who  made  the  earth  so  round, 

And  every  star  above, 
Looks  down  upon  each  little  child, 

And  guards  him  with  His  love." 

Not  long  since,  Grubb  had  committed  some  Ml 
offence,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  bed,  and  re-i  it 
quested  to  think  about  it.  L  uring  the  course  of  tj  i 
the  afternoon,  he  was  heard  engaged  in  earnest-  n 
prayer.  He  seemed  to  f  el  that  his  case  was  at  is 
desperate  one,  for  one  of  his  appeals  most  freHid 
quently  uttered,  was,  "  Oh  !  cant  you  make  met  ce 
a  good  boy  ?    Oh  !  try  to  make  me  good  V     11  lei 

An  old  woman,  in  her  poverty  and  rags,  hadi'i 
been  allowed  to  gather  waste  coal  on  our  premis 
Grubb  saw  her,  and  took  a  lively  inteiest  in  her.ij  1 
He  walked  at  her  side,  diligently  helping  her,  on 
and  listening  to  the  story  of  suffering  and  want,ii  Jo 
which  affected  the  boy  so  much,  that  he  gave  her*  sti 
a  large  portion  from  his  own  little  Christmas  sal 
ings.    When  asked  how  he  felt,  after  doin 
such  a  kind  act,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  k1 
heart,  and  said,  with  an  indescribable  pathos :* 
"  I  feel  big  in  here."    Grubb  was  on  the  w 
towards  the  worst  form  of  idiotcy  that  car  afHi 
a  human  being  and  the  community.  Abandon 
to  the  irregular  guidance  of  his  own  propensiti 
every  ostlery  and  bar  room  open  to  his  visits,  a 
the  corrupt  and  liceutious  his  familiar  associa 
—  what  limit  could  be  set  for  his  degradatio 
A  fostering  care  extended  over  that  benigh 
spirit,  and  we  find  it  susceptible  to  the  wa 
influences  of  affection  ;  and  a  mind  of  appare 
ly  feeble  capacity  is  found  to  develop  in  a 
gree  hitherto  unhoped  for.    There  are  others  % 
this  state,  in  a  more  painful  situation  even  tbar.^,fi 
that  of  Grubb,  who  are  treading  an  inevitable 
retrograde  march  into  the  worst  depravity  01 
human  nature.    They  are  known  in  their  neighl  1 
borhoods  as  vicious  idiots,  or  simpletous,  anci 
are  cautiously  avoided  by  those  who  wish  t<  ead 
keep  their  families  intact  from  sin.  fL 

Association  is  a  law  of  their  nature,  as  of  ours  mo 
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ley  seek  ifc  where  it  may  be  found,  and  become 
le  tools  and  imitators  of  the  infamous. 


THE  LAST  SLAVE  " — HIS  DEATH  AND  REMI- 
NISCENCES. 

1  We  some  time  since  noticed  that  there  was  but 
jjie  slave  left  in  this  County,  of  the  number  manu- 
titted  under  the  act  abolishing  slavery  in  Penn- 
Jrlvania.  That  last  relic  of  the  "  civilized  bar- 
Ikrism"  of  our  fathers  is  now  no  more.  He  died 
Ik  the  5th  inst.  at  a  very  advanced  age,  sup- 
Ipsed  by  many  to  be  the  oldest  person  in  the 
Bounty.  His  name  was  Abraham  Kirk,  and  he 
las  the  slave  of  Stephen  Porter,  of  Dunmore 
I  wnship,  by  whom  he  was  manumitted.  His 
■pet  age  is  not  known,  the  Slave  Record  of  the 
Iburt  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  which  the  date  of 
lis  birth,  and  other  particulars,  were  no  doubt 
I  gistered,  not  being  among  the  other  records  of 
I  at  office.  The  index  is  there,  in  which  it  ap- 
liars  that  Stephen  Porter  had  a  slave  registered 
I  book  No.  1,  the  missing  record  referred  to. 
I  has  been  ascertained,  however,  from  other 
lltes,  that  Kirk  was  over  103  years  old  when  he 
Ibd,  and  the  presumption  is  that  he  was  still  of 
Ipiore  advanced  age.  He  was,  in  many  respects, 
Ipmarkable  negro.  His  memory,  and  indeed  all 
Is  faculties,  were  unusually  sound  to  the  last, 
I  d  he  seemed  to  pass  away  in  the  easy,  natural 
■pep  of  a  dissolution  by  old  age.  He  could  re- 
lember  many  incidents  of  the  Revolution,  some 
I  which  he  related  with  an  interesting  minute- 
I  ss  of  detail. 

I  This  old  slave  had  a  scrupulous  regard  for 
||nesty  and  the  truth.  On  one  occasion,  some 
l|o  or  three  years  ago,  he  was  called  to  give 
Ifetimony  in  a  case  then  trying  in  our  court. 
We  told  a  straight-forward  story  of  what  he 
■lew,  and  all  present  were  struck  with  his 
Ipplicity  of  manner  and  evident  candor;  but 
lb  attorney  interested  on  the  other  side  felt 
■Died  upon  to  ply  the  old  fellow  with  a  pretty 
looked  cross-examination,  which  induced  the 
Id  man  to  think  the  lawyer  was  trying  to  in- 
Itce  him  to  depart  from  the  truth — a  conclu- 
Ibn  in  which  he  was  doubtless  not  far  astray, 
■poking  the  limb  of  the  law  full  in  the  face  with 
I  earnest  gaze,  he  said,  "do  you  think  I  came 
Ire  to  lie?"  This  satisfied  the  questioner  that 
Id  Abram  had  told  the  truth  honestly,  and 
Ikuld  not  in  the  least  allow  himself  to  be  led 
Iray  from  it. 

I  This  old  African's  funeral  was  largely  attend- 
1,  for  while  living,  he  had  been  highly  respect- 1 
H  in  the  neighborhood,  as  an  honest  and  inoffen- 
Ire  man.    His  remains  were  iiterred  at  Penn 
■ill,  in  Fulton  township. 

■The  last  slave  !  That  solitary  figure  under  the 
||ad  of  "Slaves"  which  we  find  in  the  census 
H  Lancaster  County  for  1850,  will  disappear 
Wbm  the  new  census. — Lancaster  [PaS)  Express. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  ori- 
gin of  evil  or  sin,  and  much  that  has  thrown 
but  little  light  upon  the  subject.  Had  those 
who  have  written  on  this  and  other  difficult 
questions  been  simple  and  humble  enough  to 
have  thrown  out  those  views  only  which  were 
dear  to  their  own  understanding,  there  would  not 
have  been  built  up  in  the  professed  Christian 
Church  those  irrational  systems,  which,  when 
we  contemplate  Christianity  in  its  purity,  ap- 
pear calculated  only  to  retard  its  progress. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  speculate  upon  ab- 
stract subjects  at  all  ?  A  sufficient  reply  to  this 
query  is,  that  it  is  a  tendency  or  want  in  the 
human  mind;  and  therefore  within  certain 
limits  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  gratify  it.  We 
know  that  our  own  experience  of  the  dealings 
of  God  with  ourselves,  and  our  duty  to  him 
and  our  fellow-beings,  are  all  that  is  really  es- 
sential to  us ;  yet  there  is  a  desire  more  or  less 
strong  in  every  reflecting  mind  to  know  what 
can  be  known  of  abstract  Truth.  Some  minds, 
are  so  constituted,  as  to  be  led  peculiarly  in  this 
direction  ;  and  these  need  the  safeguards  of  sim- 
plicity and  humility,  that  they  build  not  up  sys- 
tems. A  clear  thougfit  thrown  out,  either  in 
speech  or  writing,  is  a  truth  added  to  the  com- 
mon stock,  but  may  be  lost,  or  obscured  by  an 
attempt  to  incorporate  it  into  a  system  based 
upon  error.  The  writings  of  Jonathan  Dymond, 
although  not  entirely  free  from  the  endeavor  to 
make  the  new  truth  fit  in  with  the  old  error, 
are  a  proof  that  the  principles  and  testimonies 
of  a  despised  people  may  be  commended  to  the 
notice  of  the  wise  and  learned,  by  placing  them 
in  the  light  of  philosophy.  John  Woolrnan's 
essays  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of  that 
pure  style  in  which  truth  clothes  itself,  when 
the  writer  is  upright,  humble  and  simple.  His 
views  are  not  ushered  in  with  the  pomp  of  a  sys- 
tem, but  distil  into  the  mind,  like  the  dew,  and 
commend  themselves  to  the  understanding  by 
their  intrinsic  reasonableness. 

Happily  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Christian, 
growing  as  they  do  out  of  purified  tempers  and 
affections,  are  not  dependent  upon  his  ability  to 
solve  puzzling  questions,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  of  happiness  in  this  life  de- 
pends upon  the  adoption  of  cheerful  and  rational 
views,  especially  of  the  Divine  government. 
With  the  view,  therefore,  of  casting  a  mite  into 
the  treasury,  and  leading  others  to  reflect  upon 
the  subject,  I  have  ventured  to  give  expression 
to  a  few  desultory  thoughts  on  the  origin  of  evil. 

There  are  many  facts  connected  with  our  phy- 
sical nature,  the  contemplation  of  which  are  deep- 
ly interesting  and  instructive,  calling  forth  the 
reverent  acknowledgment,  that  "  we  are  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made."  We  find  those 
vital  movements,  which  are  the  most  indispensa- 
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blc  to  the  continuance  of  life,  such  as  the  ac-  sun  of  righteousness,  will  the  spiritual  man  bdj1 
tion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  are  involuntary;  a  nourished  unto  eternal  life. 

provision  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  insure  their      The  prevalence  of  evil  or  sin  in  the  world,  ancjl 
continuance,  which  could  not  have  been  done,  its  permission  by  an  all-wise  and  benevolent 
had  they  been  left,  like  the  motions  of  the  limbs,   Creator,  are  saddening  subjects  of  contemplation 
&c,  to  the  uncertain  prompting  of  the  will.   The   and  cause  doubt,  and  even  suffering,  to  souk 
same  wise  arrangement  is  observed  in  relation  to  j  sensitive  and  peculiarly  constituted  minds.   Bui  ( 
our  animal  instinct?.     Food,  drink,  warmth,  ■  these  are  matters  very  much  beyond  our  kent 
rest,  the  desire  for  self-preservation,  &c,  are  ,  Connected  as  they  are  with  the  general  govern-' 
necessary  to  the  continued  life  of  these  bodies;  |  ment  of  the  Supreme  ruler  of  the  world  of  mato 
and  their  supply  has  not  been  left  to  the  slow  ter  and  of  mind,  who  only  condescends  to  reveal 
and  uncertain  promptings  of  reason,  but  has  so  much  of  his  purposes  as  it  is  necessary  foruil 
been  provided  for  with  more  certainty  by  im-  to  know,  the  obedient  mind  to  which  he  has  re-i 
planting  in  our  nature,  instincts  strong  in  pro-  vealed  himself  as  a   God  of  love,  may  well  resij 
portion  to  their  importance  in  the  animal  eeono-  in  the  confidence,  that  his  ultimate  design  isthd 
my.    We  find  these  instincts,  therefore,  showing  happiness  of  the  creatures  he  has  made.  Sensl( 
themselves  earliest  in  the  child,  and  continuing  ble  of  its  own  frailty,  and  that  its  prcservatioi 
more  or  less  strong  to  the  close  of  life;  that  of  from  gross  evil  has  been  in  great  measure  the  re-i 
self  preservation,  for  instance,  often  manifesting  suit  of  circumstances  beyond  its  control,  it  looks, 
itself  after  all  that  makes  life  desirable,  has  with  a  pitying  eye  and  yearning  heart  on  those 
passed  away.    "  That  is  not  first  (in  the  order  of  who  appear  sunk  in  sin  and  degradation  ;  and 
manifestation,)  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  under  a  sense  of  the  weight  of  obligation,  which 
is  natural.' '    In  this  view,  and  strong  as  we  have  a  more  favorable  situation  imposes,  its  constant 
seen  them  necessarily  to  be,  there  is  not  a  pro-  inquiry  is,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  tct 
pensity  connected  with  our  nature,  in  which  we  do  ?"    The  path  of  humble,  simple  obedience  | 
may  not  find  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil,   is  the  only  avenue  to  a  knowledge  of  Divine 
That  class  of  feelings  denominated  passions,  such   truth  ;  and  there  is  not  only  light  enough  od 
as  anger,  pride,  vanity,  <£c,  will  each  be  found  this  path  to  enable  us  to  walk  in  it,  but  the  tra«: 
upon  reflection  to  be  but  the  perversion  of  a  sen-  '  veller,  there,  is  sometimes  permitted  to  pierce 
timcnt  wisely  implanted  in  our  nature,  without  with  the  eye  of  faith  into  the  dim  obscure;  and 
which  we  could  not  be  the  beings  we  were  de-   seeing  glimpes  of  the  paternal  government  oU 
signed  to  be.    Take  anger,  as  an  instance.    Js  our  Heavenly  Father,  can  rest  in  confidence  un-i 
not  indignation  at  an  injury,  offered  either  to  til  more  is  revealed, 
ourselves  or  others  necessary,  in  order  that  we 
should  take  even  the  right  steps  to  remove  it? 
What  kind  of  man  would  he  be,  who  could  view 
a  kind  or  a  cruel  action  with  precisely  the  same 
feelings  ? 

Viewed  merely  as  a  being  of  instincts  and 
propensities,  man  rises  but  little  above  the  rest 
of  the  animal  creation  ;  but  he  cannot  be  thus 
viewed.  The  gift  of  understanding  or  reason, 
and  the  freedom  of  his  will,  render  him  superior 
to  the  law  of  necessity,  by  which  they  are  go- 
verned. What  person  of  sane  mind  does  not 
feel  that  his  will  is  free  ? — that  he  may  be 
pressed  by  hunger,  yet,  under  the  influence  of 
a  sufficient  motive,  refrain  from  eating — thirsty, 
yet  refrain  from  drinking — love  life,  yet  sacri- 
fice it  at  the  call  of  duty?  This  capacity  for 
being  influenced  by  high  as  well  as  low  motives, 
this  ability  to  observe,  to  compare,  and  to  draw 
conclusions  is,  in  connection  with  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  that  which  constitutes  man  an  ac- 
countable b.  ing,  and  capable  of  rising  superior 
to  his  animal  instincts.  That  class  of  faculties 
which  belong  to  our  higher  nature,  are  like  the 
lower,  abundantly  capable  of  growth  and  expan- 
sion, when  directed  to  their  proper  objects:  and  as 
our  bodies  cannot  be  nourished  but  by  means  of 
the  outward  sun,  so,  as  these  faculties  are  opened 
to  the  enlightening  and  warming  beams  of  the 
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Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  PRAYER, 

BY  AN  IRISH  MECHANIC 

While  prayer  is  deemed  an  art  so  happy 

By  a  few  that  others  rule, 
Jesus  taught  us  its  importance 

lu  his  self-denying  school. 

Prayer  is  the  sweetest,  noblest  duty, 

Highest  privilege  of  man  ; 
God  exalted,  man  debased, 

Prayer  unites  their  natuies  one. 

God  alone  can  teach  his  children 

By  his  spirit  how  to  pray, 
Knows  our  wants,  and  gives  the  knowledge 

What  to  ask,  and  what  to  say. 

Why  should  men  then  manufacture 
Books  of  pruyer  to  have  them  sold? 

Sad  delusion  thus  to  barter 
Christ's  perogative  for  gold. 

Where's  the  book,  or  school,  or  college, 
That  can  teach  man  how  to  pray, 

Words  they  give  from  worldly  knowledge — 
But  learn  of  Christ,  he  is  the  way. 

Those  who  seek  shall  surely  find  him, 
Not  in  books — he  reign3  within — 

Formal  prayers  can  never  reach  him 
Neither  can  he  dwell  with  sin. 
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When  a  child  wants  food  and  raiment 
Why  not  ask  his  parent  dear  1 

Ask  in  faith  for  God  our  father 
Is  at  hand,  and  he  will  hear. 

Prayer  is  an  easy,  simple  duty — 

Secret  language  of  the  soul, 
Grace  demands  it,  grace  receives  it, 

Grace  must  reign  above  the  whole. 

God  requires  not  graceful  postures, 
Neither  words  arranged  with  form 

Such  a  thought  but  presupposes, 
We  with  words  our  God  can  charm. 

God  alone  must  be  exalted, 

Every  eartbly  thought  must  fall  ; 

Such  is  prayer  and  praise  triumphant, 
Then  does  Christ  reign  over  all. 

Every  heart  should  be  a  temple, 

God  should  dwell  our  hearts  within, 

Every  day  should  be  a  sabbath, 
Every  hour  redeemed  from  sin. 

Every  place  a  place  of  worship, 

Every  time  a  tune  of  prayer, 
Every  sigh  should  rise  tu  heaven, 

Every  wish  should  centre  there. 

Heart-felt  sigh3  and  heaven-born  wishes, 

And  the  pure  uplifted  eye, 
These  are  prayers  tbat  God  will  answer, 

They  ascend  his  throne  on  high. 

Spirit  of  prayer  be  thou  the  portion 
Uf  all  tnose  who  wait  on  Tbee, 

Help  us,  shield  us,  lead  us,  guide  us, 
Thine  the  praise,  the  glory  be. 


From  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer. 
LEI  US  TKY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

et  us  try  and  be  happy  1    We  may  if  we  will, 
md  sotue  pleasures  in  life  to  o'erbalance  the  ill ; 
'nere  was  never  an  evil,  it  well  understood, 
ut  what,  rigtitly  managed,  would  turn  to  a  good. 

'we  were  bat  as  ready  to  look  to  the  light, 
.s  we  are  to  sit  moping  because  it  is  nigUt, 
ie  suould  own  it  a  trutn,  both  in  woru  and  in  deed, 
hat  who  tries  to  be  nappy  its  sure  to  succeed. 

will  try  to  be  happy  !    Though  thades  of  regret 
.re  sure  io  hang  iouud,  wnicn  I  cannot  forget, 
here  arc  times  when  the  lightest  of  spirits  must  bow. 
.nd  itie  sunniest  face  wear  a  cloud  on  its  brow; 

/e  must  never  bid  feelings,  the  purest  and  best, 

0  be  blunted  ana  cold  in  our  bosoms  at  rest ; 
ut  the  deeper  our  own  griefs  tne  greater  our  need 
'o  try  to  ue  happy,  lest  other  hearts  bleed. 

>h  !  try  to  be  happy  !    It  is  not  for  long 
Ve  shall  cneer  on  each  other  by  counsel  or  song  ; 

1  we  make  tne  best  use  of  tne  time  that  we  may, 
'here  is  mucn  we  can  do  to  enliven  the  way. 

A  Let  us  only  in  earnestness  each  do  our  be.it, 
■Before  God  and  our  conscience,  and  trust  for  the  rest; 
J  Still  taking  His  truth,  both  in  word  and  in  deed, 
phat  who  tries  to  be  nappy  is  sure  to  succeed. 
m  Newtown,  March}  1858. 


Happiness. — God  has  made  us  capable  of  hap- 
piness, yet  happiness  can  never  be  enjoyed  but 
py  the  submission  of  our  minds  and  dispositions 
to  his  will. 


RELATIONS  OF  PARENTS  TO  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  parents  and 
guardians  that  the  school  committee,  when  they 
visit  and  examine  a  school,  do  really  visit  and 
examine  the  families  represented  there.  They 
become  acquainted,  to  a  very  great  extent,  with 
the  habits,  sentiments,  system  of  instruction, 
government,  and  domestic  life^of  those  families. 

The  troubles  that  constantly  bubble  up  in  some 
of  the  schools,  are  traced  to  the  family  as  streams 
to  their  sources.  To  cure  the  evil  through  re- 
medies applied  in  the  school-room,  is  impossible. 
A  fountain  is  not  purified  by  cleansing  its  streams. 
Children  must  be  accustom.ed  to  a  rigid  disci- 
pline at  home. 

The  parent's  authority,  by  law  of  nature,  is 
absolute.  Implicit  submission  to  it  should  be 
demanded.  If  once  you  allow  that  authority  to 
be  successfully  resisted,  the  consequences  will 
be  dark  and  terrible.  "  Goodness  and  severity" 
are  the  grand  principles  of  God's  government,  and 
they  must  be  adopted  by  parents,  to  secure  the 
welfare  of  their  offspring,  and  domestic  peace. 

The  blindness  of  parents  to  the  faults  of  their 
own  children  is  proverbial.    Impatience  with 
those  of  others  is  equally  proverbial.    Lenity  of 
supposition  is  the  sin  of  parents,  and  the  ruin 
\  of  the  young. 

|  Let  parents  accustom  their  children  to  obe- 
i  dience ;  to  stern  accountability ;  to  the  idea  of 
certain  and  just  retribution  at  home,  and  the 
teacher  will  have  no  trouble.  Instruments  of 
punishment  will  then  be  as  seldom  used  in  the 
school-room,  as  they  are  now  in  the  family.  Let 
j  the  thing  be  reversed.  Let  parents  undertake 
the  discipline  of  children.  Teachers  do  not 
j  covet  the  privilege. 

The  frequent  forfeiture  of  his  word  by  the 
parent,  and  his  readiness  to  forgive  without  a 
good  reason,  as  the  child  well  knows,  weaken  in 
that  child's  mind  all  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
]  all  reverence  for  justice. 

In  almost  every  example  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, the  parents  have  been  recreant  to  their 
trust.  Said  a  woman  to  Philip,  "  If  you  have 
no  time  to  do  justice,  you  have  no  time  to  be  a 
king."  If  parents  have  no  time  to  be  faithful 
to  their  children,  they  have  no  right  to  he 
parents. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  object  of  public  school 
instruction  to  form  character,  or  to  furnish  prin- 
'  ciples  of  action  and  motives.  The  parent — not 
the  teacher — the  parent  is  the  potter,  having 
power  over  the  lump.  And  the  sound  of  his 
wheels  must  be  heard  within  the  house,  or  the 
clay  will  be  marred.  Yet  still,  a  teacher  of  re- 
fined manners  and  broad  culture,  can  finish  and 
color  what  has  been  moulded,  when  the  home 
influences  are  congeuial,  true  and  good.  Other- 
wise his  task,  like  that  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  will  be  to  fill  everlasting  sieves. 
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To  sum  up  all.  If  you  want  to  enfeeble  the 
authority  of  a  teacher,  and  render  the  most 
earnest  and  judicious  efforts  fruitless  ;  if  you 
want  to  break  up  all  habits  of  order,  punctuality, 
studiousness,  energy,  obedience  and  reverence  in 
your  children,  and  foreclose  all  prospect  of  their 
future  honor  and  usefulness,  you  can  easily  do 
so  by  sustaining  their  ex  parte  complaints;  by 
condemning  theflkles  and  discipline  of  the  school ; 
by  disparaging  the  labors  of  the  teacher,  and  by 
neglecting  home  education  and  control. — From 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Winchester 
Schools. 


EMANCIPATION  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

We  are  favoured  with  the  following  letter 
written  by  an  American  traveller  to  his  brother 
iu  this  city.  The  writer,  whose  prejudices  were 
once  strong  against  emancipation,  went  to  the 
West  Indies  to  see  the  workings  of  freedom. 
He  is  there  now  pursuing  his  investigations.  From 
our  knowledge  of  the  parties,  we  are  confident 
that  entire  reliance  may  be  placed  in  the  state- 
ments. 

Barbadoes,  Dec.  12  1857. 

I  arrived  here  on  the  8th  inst.  after  a  boister- 
ous passage  of  thirteen  days.  It  was  cold  when 
we  left  New  Haven,  the  thermometer  being  at 
35°,  but  in  a  few  days  we  ran  into  a  warmer  lati- 
tude, and  had  the  weather  at  65°.  In  the  Gulf 
Stream  I  found  the  water  of  the  ocean  74°.  The 
temperature  here  has  been  since  I  landed  76° 
at  8  a.  m.  and  82  at  1  p.  m. 

I  have  already  been  introduced  to  quite  a 
uumber  of  black  and  colored  gentlemen  planters, 
and  am  invited  to  spend  some  days  with  them. 
Last  evening  I  drank  tea  with  Mr.  William 
Husband,  No.  5  Swan  street,  as  his  card  says. 
I  there  saw  the  elite  of  the  black  and  colored 
gentlemen  of  this  city,  and  among  them  a  lawyer, 
a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  an  editor 
of  a  paper.  The  house  is  elegantly  furnished, 
and  the  drawing-room  forty  feet  square.  At  8 
o'clock  we  Bat  down  to  tea  in  an  adjoining  room 
on  the  same  floor.  A  blessing  was  a-ked  by  the 
venerable  Joseph  Thome,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Thome  and  Kimball's  Journal.  Conversation 
was  taken  up  all  around  the  table ;  and  though 
1  do  Dot  a  1  il  to  be  true  what  Sir  J.  Bowring 
told  me,  when  iu  London,  it  was  his  belief,  that 
the  African  had  superior  natural  powers  to  the 
Anglo-Saxou,  I  must  say  a  more  refined  and  in- 
telligent company  it  has  seldom  been  my  fortnue 
to  see  and  enjoy.  On  rising  from  the  table,  thanks 
were  returned  for  the  repast  and  pleasant  inter- 
view. We  then  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  with  music  by  the  daughters  of  the  host 
and  agreeable  conversation,  the  remainder  of  the 
eveuing  was  passed. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Lon- 
don Bourne,  a  negro  who  owns  two  plantations, 


and  with  whom  I  am  to  spend  next  Tuesday.  H«  1 
is  also  mentioned  iu  Thome  and  Kimball's  Jour- 
nal.    He  is  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  and  hat  : 
visited  the  City  of  London,  after  which  be  was  : 
named. 

1  met  at    Mr.  Husband's,  Mr.  H.  P.  Night  J  j 

engale,  a  pure  African,  who  lately  bought  a  ji' 
cargo  of  rice,  for  which  he  paid  £40,000.  When! 
the  cholera  was  raging  here,  and  it  was  doubtful) 
whether  he  would  recover  from  a  severe  attack,  if 
white  man  sent  him  word  that  his  note  hadji 
fallen  due  and  was  unpaid.  Nightengale  sent^ 
his  son  to  the  President  of  the  Bank  here  andjl  1 
asked  him  to  take  up  his  paper  as  it  matured,!  \ 
which  he  did.    How  many  men  are  there  inif 5 1 
New- York  or  Boston  who  would  have  succeeded^  > 
in  such  a  request 

I  am  delighted  in  collecting  facts  with  regard*! 
to  the  comparative  value  of  real  estate  now  and  jj 
before  emancipation.  As  now  advised,  it  scemiiji 
to  me  that  lands  are  worth  nearly  twice  as  much  j » 
as  under  the  curse  of  slavery.  A  plantation  of 
448  acres  has  just  been  bought  for  <£40,000,  , ; 
which,  lam  informed,  could  not  have  been  soldjp 
before  emancipation,  with  all  the  negroes  on  it,*  fi 
for  half  that  sum.  The  manumitted  and  their  Ji 
children  now  work  cheerfully  for  25  cents  a  day,  is 
and  find  themselves.  That  seems  a  low  price  foi  ll 
a  day's  work,  but  the  hands  live  very  cheaply  on  M( 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  need  no  fire  and  noli!  a 
much  clothiug.  I  could  live  very  contentedly  io; 
this  climate  as  they  do.  Besides,  '25  cents  a  day  is 
is  the  net  price  in  free  America  for  labor !  Mr.i  il' 
Helper  says  that  in  my  own  immediate  neighbor^  ft 
hood  in  (North  Carolina)  not  less  than  thirty  kf 
young  women,  non-slaveholding  whites,  between'  Ik 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  labor  in  thei  lil 
fields  every  summer,  and  that  for  25  cents  a  day.]  In 

This  whole  island  is  cultivated  like  a  garden,!  ill 
and  the  several  plantations  are  not  divided  ofl>  m 
by  fences,  but  are  in  common  like  the  meadowi?  ot 
in  my  native  town  (Northampton,  Mass.)  Nonfi  th 
of  the  houses  have  chimneys  or  any  other  meann  If 
of  warming,  no  fire  being  needed  except  in  coofol  tt 
ing,  and  that  is  done  out  of  doors.  They  have1  b 
no  carpets.  What  is  strange  to  me,  they  hav*  } 
no  annoyance  from  our  house-fly;  I  have  not 
seen  a  half  dozen  here.  Musketocs  abound,  and  I 
they  bite  without  giving  you  warning  of  their  ap-r'  o 
proach.  n 

A  white  plantar  informed  me  that  he  did  nm  I 
know  a  planter  who  would  return  to  Slaver?/,  ij  ii 
he  conld,and  J  find  this  the  opinion  of  every  one.*  01 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  country  I  ever  beheld,  lii 
Such  clouds  I  never  saw,  and  the  rising  and  set -i  C( 
ting  sun  is  gorgeous  beyond  expression.  Thcitei 
heat,  is  not  nearly  so  oppressive  as  it  is  at  home  lif 
at  the  same  temperature.  The  trade  winds  ar<f 
constantly  blowing  over  this  island,  and  though  a 
the  thermometer  is  now,  at  12£  o'clock,  at  82°,  i* 
I  cannot  keep  my  papers  on  the  table  without  ill 
putting  weights  upon  them.    I  hope  that  you  It 
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nil  live  to  see  the  West  Indies.  If  you 
o  not,  you  will  die  without  knowing  what 
beautiful  world  we  live  in.  No  wonder  Colum- 
ius  wrote  home  to  Queen  Isabella  that  he  found 
t  so  pleasent  to  live  in  'India'  that  he  did  not 
:now  as  he  could  be  contented  to  live  in  Spain. 
5ut  I  must  bid  you  adieu  for  the  present. 


PUNCTUALITY. 

The  want  of  punctuality  in  the  fulfilment  of 
Ingagements,  is  a  circumstance  of  such  ordinary 
iccurrence,  that  it  is  scarcely  considered  in  the 
ight  of  an  offence  against  any  moral  obligation. 
Certainly  it  is  not  reprobated  as  it  deserves  to  be  ; 
nd  few  of  those  who  are  habitually  guilty  of  it, 
ire  probably  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
Ire  chargeable  with  insincerity,  and  how  much 
Confusion,  perplexity,  and  loss  of  time  they  oc- 
casion to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  h  ^ve 
Lny  dealings  with  them. 

Want  of  punctuality  is  a  want  of  truth.  When 
km  make  an  appointment,  you  virtually  give  a 
promise  that  you  will  keep  it,  and  if  you  have  a 
Character  for  veracity,  the  promise  is  literally 
pudeistood.  A  failure  to  keep  your  engagement 
s  a  manifest  breach  of  good  faith,  and  shows 
hat  your  promises  are  not  to  be  relied  on ;  and 
Nothing  but  some  great  and  necessary  cause  can 

f"  xcuse  the  offence. 
Want  of  punctuality  is  a  want  of  good  manners, 
s  well  as  a  violation  of  good  faith.  If  you  are 
lways  after  the  time,  remember  that  there  are 
Kiuctual  men  in  the  world,  who  will  sometimes 
save  the  misfortune  to  be  associated  with  you  in 
pusiness.  They  understand  engagements  in  the 
iteral  sense,  as  they  ought  to  do  ;  what  right 
iave  you  to  make  them  wait?  Recolleqt  that 
ihey  have  business  to  attend  to  as  well  as  you  ; 
xnd  it  is  scarcely  polite  to  tell  them  that  you  did 
not  expect  them  to  keep  their  word  :  or  that  if 
ihey  did,  they  must  wait  your  convenience.  Sure- 
ly, you  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  other  people's 
time ;  and  it  is  both  ungenerous  and  unjust  to 
eep  them  waiting,  while  you  are  attending  to 
your  own  affairs. 

WTant  of  punctuality  renders  the  despatch  of 
business  impossible.  This  is  so  obvious  that  every 
one  must  perceive  it  at  once.  And  yet  how 
many  there  are,  who  are  uniformly  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour  behind  their  engagements,  presum- 
ing that  others  will  be  as  dilatory  as  themselves, 
or  that  they  will  be  early  enough  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  Were  all  to  presume  as  they  do, 
nothing  could  be  more  discouraging  than  to  at- 
tempt to  act  in  concert.  Punctuality  is  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  business. 

Punctuality  is  a  habit ;  and  the  want  of  it  is 
a  habit,  and  a  bad  one.  It  causes  a  prodigious 
waste  of  time,  and  justly  occasions  complaint  and 
ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  suffer  by  it. 
In  attending  to  your  own  personal  concerns,  you 


may  choose  your  own  time  ;  not  so  when  others 
are  associated  with  you,  and  a  time  of  meeting 
has  been  arranged.  It  is  then  your  duty  to  be 
punctual  to  a  minute. 

Pious  men  should  bo  particularly  careful  to 
keep  their  appointments.  If  they  forget  their 
promises,  others  will  not.  If  they  disappoint 
the  expectations  they  have  intentionally  excited, 
except  for  very  weighty  reasons,  their  conduct 
will  be  censured  in  terms  which  they  would  not 
like  to  hear.  Their  promises  should  be  always 
sacredly  fulfilled;  and  they  had  better  encounter 
much  inconvenience,  than  expose  themselves  to 
the  reproach  of  unfaithfulness. 

When  you  accept  an  appointment  to  the  office 
of  a  trustee,  or  committee  man,  or  umpire,  you 
virtually  pledge  yourself  to  perform  its  duties  ; 
and  so  the  public  universally  understands  it. 

Private  engagements,  or  even  indolence  may 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  declining  the  office  in 
the  first  instance,  or  for  resinging  it  afterwards  ; 
but  offer  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the  trust  re- 
posed in  you  while  you  retain  the  office. 

Beware  of  the  habit  of  making  apologies  for 
the  want  of  punctuality.  It  is  a  poor  consolation 
to  half  a  dozen  men,  whom  you  have  kept  wait- 
ing for  an  hour,  to  be  told  that  you  have  been 
attending  to  some  necessary  private  concerns. 
Such  an  excuse  may  be  occasionally  admitted  ; 
but  if  repeated  often,  will  cease  to  be  satisfactory. 
A  little  care,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  con- 
venience of  others  as  well  as  your  own,  will 
generally  enable  you  so  to  arrange  your  business, 
as  that  you  will  deserve  the  praise  of  being  a 
punctual  man. 


THE  COCOA-NUT  TREE. 

Of  all  the  gifts  which  Providence  has  bestowed 
on  the  eastern  world,  says  a  certain  writer,  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  most  deserves  our  notice.  In  this 
single  production  of  nature,  what  blessings  are 
conveyed  to  man  !  It  grows  in  a  stately  column, 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  a 
verdant  capital  of  waving  branches,  covered  with 
long  spiral  leaves;  under  this  foliage,  bunehes 
of  blossoms,  clusters  of  green  fruit,  and  others 
arrived  at  maturity,  appear  in  mingled  beauty. 
The  trunk,  though  porous,  furnishes  beams  and 
rafters  for  buildings ;  and  the  leaves,  when  plat- 
ted together,  make  an  excellent  thatch,  and  com- 
mon umbrellas,  coarse  mats  for  the  floor,  and 
brooms ;  while  their  finest  fibres  are  woven  into 
very  beautiful  mats  for  the  rich.  The  covering 
of  the  young  fruit  is  extremely  curious,  resem- 
bling a  piece  of  thick  cloth,  in  a  conical  form, 
close  and  firm  as  if  it  came  from  the  loom;  it 
expands  after  the  fruit  has  burst  through  its  en- 
closure, and  then  appears  of  a  coarser  texture. 
The  nuts  contain  a  delicious  milk,  and  a  kernel 
sweet  as  the  almond;  this  when  dried,  affords 
abundance  of  oil,  and  when  that  is  expressed, 
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the  remains  Peed  cattle  and  poultry,  and  make  a 
good  manure.  The  shell  of  the  nut  furnishes 
oupa,  ladles,  and  other  domestic  utensils,  while 
the  husk  which  encloBes  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance; it  is  manufactured  into  ropes  and  cor- 
dage of  every  kind,  from  the  smallest  twine  to 
the  largest  cable,  which  are  far  more  durable 
than  those  of  hemp.  In  the  Nicobar  islands  the 
natives  build  their  vessels,  make  the  sails  and 
cordage,  supply  them  with  provisions  and  neces- 
saries, ami  provide  a  cargo  of  arrack,  vinegar, 
oil,  jaggree  or  coarse  sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  coir, 
cordage,  black  paint,  and  several  inferior  articles 
for  foreign  markets,  entirely  from  this  tree. 

Many  of  the  trees  are  not  permitted  to  bear 
fruit ;  but  the  embryo  bud,  from  which  the  blos- 
soms and  nuts  would  spring,  is  tied  up  to  pre- 
vent its  expansion  ;  and  a  small  incision  being 
then  made  at  the  end,  there  oozes,  in  gentle 
drops,  a  cool  pleasant  liquor,  called  Trace  or 
Toddy — the  palm-wine  of  the  poets.  This,  when 
first  drawn,  is  cooling  and  salutary;  but  when 
fermented  and  distilled,  produces  an  intoxicating 
spirit. 

Thus,  a  plantation  of  cocoa-nut  trees  yields  the 
proprietor  a  considerable  profit,  and  generally 
forms  part  of  the  government  revenue. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  delights  in  a  flat,  sandy 
soil,  near  the  sea,  and  must  be  frequently  water- 
ed;  while  the  palmylas,  or  brab  trees,  grow  on 
hills  and  rocky  mountains.  These  also  abound 
on  our  small  islands,  as  well  as  the  date  tree ; 
but  the  fruit  of  the  latter  seldom  attains  per- 
fect ion.  The  trees  are  of  the  same  family,  dif 
fieri ng  in  genus;  they  all  produce  the  palm-wine, 
and  arc  generally  included  under  the  name  of 
Palms,  or  Palmetos. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flouu  and  Mkal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull. 
Mixed  brands  are  selling  at  $4  2;")  per  barrel  Sales 
to  retailers  and  bukers  at  from  $4  25  to  $4  37  for 
pood  Btaodard  brand*.  Extra  nnd  fancy  brands  at 
from  $4  75  to  G  00.  Rye  Fiour  is  held  at  $3  31,  and 
Corn  Meal  $3  37  per  barrel. 

Grain. — Sales  of  commou  to  good  Penna.  red  at 
85  ct?.  n  ]  05  per  bushel,  and  f„ir  white  at  from  $1  12 
to  1  If*.  Rye  is  selling  at  GO  cent3.  Corn  is  steady. 
Sales  of  good  yellow,  afloat,  at  72  a  73  cts;  and  at  71 
and  72  c  in  store.  Oats  are  steady  at  35  and  37  cts.  for 
Southern. 

Clovfrsfed  meets  a  very  limited  inquiry  at  $4  87 
a  4  50  per  G4  lb?.  Timothy  at  ?2  12  a  2  37£  per  bus. 
Flaxseed  is  scarce  at  $1  50  per  bushel. 


HIGHLAND  DALE. — This  is  the  name  of  the  farm 
of  Charles  and  Catherine  Foulke,  in  Monroe 
county,  Pa  ,  it  is  something  over  a  mile  from  Strouds- 
burg,  the  county  town,  and  within  four  miles  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

The  situation  is  elevatcd,T>eing  on  the  crown  of  one 
of  the  ridges  of  mountains  in  that  region. 

It  has  been  a  resort  for  invalids  and  others  for 
several  years,  and  is  now  open  for  boarders.  Some 


improvements  have  been  made  since  last  season,  in- 
cluding an  Ice  house  and  Carriage  house. 

Cold  and  warm  water  has  been  generally  introduce  d 
over  the  housj.  The  rail  cars  le*ve  Camden  fol 
Stroudsburg  daily. 

5th  mo  29th,  1858  —St. 


JOURNAL  OF  THOMAS  STORY. — The  ■ 
f)  scriber  having  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  re- 
publication of  the  ab  ve  valuable  work,  ar  d  baling 
met  with  an  original  folio  copy,  proposes  to  reptinl 
the  entire  work  in  four  large,  duedecimo  volumes,  at 
the  low  price  of  Three  Dollars  for  the  whole  work. 

Those  wishing  to  secure  copies,  will  please  forward 
their  names  at.  once  to  Henry  Lonostbbth. 

No.  915  Market  St.,  Philada. 

IT.  Longstretb  invites  attention  to  his  large  collec- 
tion of  Friends'  Books,  to  which  he  is  constant!! 
making  additions. 

He  has  just  published  new  editions  of  Guide  to 
True  Peace;  Plain  Path  to  Christian  Perfection,  and 
Life  of  John  Roberts.  Price  25  cents  each.  They 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  reecipt  of  the  money. 

3rd  mo.  3rd,  1858. 

KENNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY— The  under- 
signed having  purchased  from  Enoch  P.  Wicker- 
sham  his  entire  interest  in  the  "  Eaton  Academy,"  in 
the  Borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
formerly  owned  and  conducted  by  Samuel  Martin,  as 
the  «*  Kennett  Female  Seminary,"  will  open  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  above  Institution  for  the  reception 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  on  Secoi  d  day  the  Third  <  I 
Fifth  month  next. 

For  particulars,  see  circulars,  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  address  of  every  one  requesting  them 
sent.  WILLIAM  CHANDLER. 

Kennett  Square,  Ath  mo.  9,  185S. 

pREEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  Girli 
V7  will  open  tbe  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month, 
(May,)  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  All  the  branches 
comprising  a  thori  ugh  English  education  are  taught, 
drawing  included.  Terms  S55  ;  for  tho  e  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  years  of  age,  $50.  No  extras,  except  the 
French  Language,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle- 
works, each  S5  per  term.  This  school  is  handsomely 
situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  nine 
miles  from  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-weg 
from  Wilmington.  Daily  stages  passing  too  and  from 
each  place,  by  which  scholars  are  conveyed  to  the 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Union  vile  P.  O.,  Chester  Co,,  Pa. 

C CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
)  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  summer  session 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  hall'  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.   For  further  information,  addre** 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.,  3— 3m. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
3d  of  5th  mo. — Terms,  $60  for  five  months.  For  re- 
ferences, and  further  particulars  enquire  for  circulars 
of  BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

4th  mo. — 3.  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Merrihew  k  Thompson,  Pre..  Lodge  St,  North  side  Peuna.  Bank 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  179.) 

9th  mo.  422d.    I  am  sometimes  alarmed  with 
an  apprehension,  that  there  are  many  amongst 
us  who  are  trusting  too  much  in  a  lifeless  form, 
and  whose  religion  consists  only  in  moral  recti- 
tude, or  outside  appearances.    Oh  !  how  weak 
and  vain,  for  any  to  suppose  that  He  who  created 
1  the  heavens  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
j  will  be  diverted  with  a  fair  outward  appearance. 
He  hath  declared,  saying,  "  I  the  Lord  search 
the  heart,  and  I  try  the  reins,  even  to  give  every 
!  man  according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to  the 
fruit  of  his  doings. ';  Now,  can  it  be  possible  that 
any  person,  on  serious  reflection,  will  suppose 
that  a  form,  even  of  godliness,  will  do  any  thing 
I  without  the  substance  ?    I  sometimes  fear  that 
:  there  are  some  among  the  many  names  to  reli- 
gion, that  are  so  far  deceived  as  to  think  the  ob- 
!  servance  of  rules  and  orders,  as  held  forth  by  the 
!  society  of  which  they  are  members,  will  stand  in 
! their  account  as  sufficient  for  their  salvation; 
(while  yet  the  strong  man  armed  keepeth  the 
i  house  of  their  hearts,  and  their  goods  are  at  a 
supposed  peace.    But  what  can  these  rationally 
promise  to  themselves  ?  Surely  the  day  will  come 
when  they  will  find  that  they  have  been  crying 
peace  ;  when  in  reality  it  was  not  so.    How  hard 
it  is  to  persuade  such  superficial  minds  of  the 
necessity  of  looking  into  their  own  hearts,  and 
examining  into  the  bottom  of  their  conditions; 
although  their  eternal  salvation  is  concerned  in 
it.    Oh  !  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness, 
and  a  state  of  false  security,  that  induce  people 
to  flatter  themselves  that  all  will  be  well  with 
them,  if  they  keep  out  of  gross  enormities, 
although  they  take  their  pleasure  in  the  things 
of  time  and  sense  ;  they  eat,  drink,  clothe  and 


adorn  themselves  as  they  like,— go,  come,  and 
do  as  they  please,  and  say  their  money  and  their 
time  are  their  own  :  and  what  will  they  do  in 
the  end  thereof,  when  weighed  in  the  awful 
balance,  and  are  found  wanting?  These  are 
aptly  described  by  a  late  author  who  says,  "  The 
greatest  part  in  our  age  and  place,  have  stopped 
short  of  the  truth  and  substance,  by  resting  in 
the  outside  of  things  :  and  therefore  Paul,  that 
great  preacher  of  inward,  spiritual  religion,  has 
taken  much  pains  both  with  Jew  and  Gentile, 
to  convince  them  of  their  gross  ignorance  in  this 
particular.  For  if  the  latter  were,  in  general, 
ignorant  of  the  true  God,  the  former  worshipped 
him  not  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  If  the  latter 
bowed  down  to  stocks  and  stones,  the  former 
idolized  their  form  of  worship,  instead  of  wor- 
shipping God  through  their  forms ;  and  so  all 
had  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
The  Jews  esteemed  themselves  the  chosen,  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  seed  of  the  cove- 
nant; and  they  pleaded  their  circumcision,  their 
priesthood,  their  temple-services,  and  their  or- 
dinances of  divine  institution,  as  marks  of  their 
election.  And  a  peculiar  people  they  certain- 
ly were,  but  no  otherwise  elected  to  salvation, 
than  as  they  continued  in  the  grace,  and  walked 
in  the  light  and  love  of  God.  For  '  he  was  not 
a  Jew  who  was  one  outwardly  ;  neither  was  that 
circumcision  which  was  outward  in  the  flesh  : 
but  he  was  a  Jew  who  was  one  inwardly,  and 
circumcision  was  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit, 
and  not  in  the  letter.' " 

Letter  to  Charity  Cook,  South  Carolina,  11  mo.  26,  1788. 

Beloved  friend,  — I  received  thy  kind  and  affec- 
tionate letter  a  few  days  back.  I  greatly  desire 
that  all  who  have  been  favored  with  a  clear  and 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  way  of  life 
and  salvation,  may  carefully  walk  therein,  and 
not  rest  contented  with  an  outside  profession  of 
religion,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  too  many  do.  To 
those  in  this  state  it  may  be  said  now,  as  it  was 
formerly,  "Arise  ye  and  depart ;  for  this  is  not 
your  rest,  because  it  is  polluted."  And  yet  how 
many  there  are  that  have  the  form  of  godliness, 
but  exceedingly  lack  (if  not  deny)  the  power 
thereof :  and  without  this  power,  the  most  spe- 
cious pretensions  and  outside  profession  will  prove 
but  as  the  sandy  foundation,  in  the  day  that  is 
approaching  j  because  every  man's  work  will  be 
tried  of  what  sort  it  is,  and  every  one's  founda- 
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tioD  will  be  proved,  and  that  as  by  fire.  For 
the  day  of  the  Lord  will  burn  as  an  oven,  and 
all  that  is  proud,  and  all  that  do  wickedly,  will 
be  as  stubble.  It  makes  me  at  times  ready  to 
tremble,  when  I  consider  how  easily  many  be- 
come settled  on  their  lees,  and  like  Moab  of  old, 
are  not  willing  to  be  emptied  as  from  vessel  to 
vessel  :  therefore  they  get  into  a  state  of  ease  and 
indifference,  and  their  "  taste  remaineth  in  them, 
and  their  scent  is  not  changed."  On  behalf  of 
these  easy,  careless,  unconcerned  ones,  I  mourn 
as  in  secret  places  :  and  yet  they  pass  along 
among  men,  according  to  outside  appearance,  as 
children  of  the  light,  and  they  can  tithe  the 
u  mint,  anise  and  cummin,"  which  appears  to 
be  all  their  righteousness,  or  nearly  so ;  while 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  inward,  divine  laws 
of  justice,  mercy  and  truth,  are  very  much  neg- 
lected. Ah  !  these  outside  religionists,  what 
will  become  of  them  in  the  day  of  solemn  reckon- 
ing, when  the  awful  command  is  heard,  "  Steward, 
give  up  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayst  be 
steward  no  longer?" 

I  marvel  not  that  thou  hast  felt  stripped  and 
poor;  for  it  is  a  path  in  which  I  believe  all  who 
dwell  with  the  seed  of  life,  have  to  travel.  But 
if  we  are  buried  with  Christ,  the  seed,  in  baptism, 
is  it  not  more  likely  that  we  shall  in  due  time 
rise  with  him  in  the  likeness  *f  his  resurrection  ? 
for  we  need  not  expect  to  reign  with  Christ, 
without  we  do  know  a  suffering  with  him.  The 
seed,  thou  knowest,  dear  Charity,  is  under  great 
oppression  in  many  minds.  It  is  a  time  wherein 
the  state  of  things  is  very  low  in  many  places; 
and  on  account  thereof,  the  faithful  laborers 
have  frequent  occasion  to  remember,  and  in  some 
measure  to  feel  what  Jeremiah  said  under  like 
prospects,  "  Oh  !  that  mine  head  were  waters, 
that.  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people."  I  verily  believe, 
that  the  state  of  the  church  in  most  places  that 
I  am  acquainted  with,  requires  that  we  who  are 
exercised  in  the  line  of  the  ministry  should  be 
deep  and  weighty  in  our  minds,  before  God  ; 
willing  to  go  down  again  and  again  into  deep 
exercise  and  travail  of  spirit  for  the  caoflc  and 
testimony  of  truth.  And  Oh  !  that  we  may  be 
preserved  from  moving,  or  being  moved,  until 
we  feel  the  reanimating  and  re-anointing  power 
of  truth,  and  know  the  holy  Shepherd  to  go  be- 
fore us,  opening  the  way  in  all  our  labors  to 
promote  his  glorious  and  blessed  cause.  I  write 
not  these  things,  as  supposing  thou  dost  not 
know  them  ;  but  because  thou  knowest  them,  I 
am  desirous  of  encouraging  thee  in  the  arduous 
labor  and  faithful  discharge  of  thy  religious  du- 
ties;  so  that  in  all  things  thou  mayst  be  rightly 
instructed  and  qualified  to  divide  the  word  of 
truth,  giving  to  each  state  their  portion  of  meat 
iu  due  season.  And  be  not  cast  down  nor  dis- 
couraged, even  when  opposing  spirits  seem 
suffered  to  buffet  and  try  thee.    "  Satan  hath 


desired  to  have  you  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat,"  is  a  state  experienced  by  the  dedicated 
servants  of  Christ,  in  all  ages  :  but  how  encour- 
aging to  feel  the  spirit  of  supplication  that  our 
"  faith  fail  not."  Yet  let  us  remember  that  all 
this  is  preparatory  to  a  work  and  service  in  the 
church,  as  we  stand  faithful  ;  for  "  when  thou 
art  couverted,  strengthen  thy  brethren." 

Remember  my  love  to  dear  Mary  Pierson, 
whom  I  consider  as  a  mother  in  Israel,  also  to 
her  husband  and  family  ;  for  I  have  not  forgot 
the  kindness  I  received  under  their  roof.  My 
love  also  to  thy  husband  and  children,  to  Zimri, 
and  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  in  sincerity. 

Huge  Judge. 

12th  month,  4th.   A  low  time  again.  I  some- 
times think  in  these  stripping  seasons  that  my 
minds  is  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  steersman  ; 
for  I  am  tried  (I  was  going  to  say)  beyond  mea- 
sure :  but  that  would  not  be  quite  safe ;  as  we 
believe  our  gracious  God  does  not  permit  us  to 
be  tried  beyond  what  he  gives  ability  to  bear. 
This,  however,  is  certain;  that  I  am  weak,  aud 
not  able  to  endure  much.    The  very  things  that 
I  see  to  be  wrong  in  others,  I  am  too  often  guilty 
of  myself.    Yet  I  think  the  enemy  is  fiercer 
agaiust  me,  than  many  others.    Rut  herein  also  ! 
I  may  miss  it ;  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  trials  of  others  :  therefore  why  should  I  judge 
of  things  out  of  my  reach  ?    Let  me  then  come 
home,  and  stay  there,  minding  my  own  proper 
business;  and  that  is,  to  take  care  of  myself.' 
This  is  what  I  want  to  do,  but  of  myself  I  ami' 
not  able.    At  times,  my  strength  seems  so  little; 
and  my  weakness  so  great,  that  I  would  fain  die, 
if  I  could  come  at  it.    But  this  is  not  for  me  to< 
choose.     What  is  that  in  us  which  would  wish i<| 
for  exemption  from  sufferings  before  the  full! 
time  arrives  ?    He  that  desireth  wages  before 
he  earns  them,  is  not  just.    This  1  see  to  be» 
wrong  ;  its  origin  is  from  beneath  ;  for  whatso-l 
ever  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  fleshy ;  we  see  it  so. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  our  tossings  aud  weak- 
QesSj  what  a  favor  it  is  that  this  knowledge  if 
given  us,  or  at  least  not  taken  from  us,  that  we 
can  distinguish  between  what  is  born  of  the 
spirit,  and  what  is  not.    So  that  still  we  have 
cause  to  say,  "  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  uo-i 
spcakable  gift." 

(To  be  continued.) 


RE  KIND  TO  YOUR  SISTERS. 

Boys  be  kind  to  your  sisters.  You  may  livcl 
to  be  old,  and  never  find  such  tender,  loving 
friends  as  these  sisters.  Think  how  many  thing.ji 
they  do  for  you;  how  patient  they  are  with  you  H 
how  they  love  you  in  spite  of  all  your  ill-tempe  j| 
or  rudeness ;  how  thoughtful  they  are  for  youl 
comfort,  and  are  you  thoughtful  for  theirs?  B«[ 
ever  ready  to  oblige  them,  to  perform  any  littl  i 
office  for  them  that  lies  in  your  power.    Thiol j 
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what  you  can  do  for  them,  and  if  they  express  a 
wish,  be  ready  to  gratify  them  if  it  is  possible. 
You  do  not  know  how  much  happiness  you  will 
find  in  so  doing.  I  never  yet  knew  a  happy  and 
respected  man  who  was  not  in  youth  kind  to  his 
sisters. 

"Be  kind  to  your  sisters — not  many  may  know 

The  depth  of  true  sisterly  love  ; 
The  wealth  of*  the  Ocean  lies  fathoms  below 

The  surface  that  sparkles  above." 


Selected  for  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  HIGHER  LAW. 
BY  E.  P. 

It  is  evident  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  hi3  teach- 
ings, proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  mankind 
have  involved  themselves  in  incalculable  evil  by 
disregarding  the  highest  law  of  their  being,  the 
law  of  love.     He  made  it  the  business  of  his  life 
on  earth,  at  all  hazard,  and  at  every  sacrifice,  to 
obey  and  establish  this  law.    It  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  condemn,  but  to  make  plain  the  way  of 
salvation.    He  dealt  with  man  as  an  object  of 
divine  compassion,  having  fallen  into  a  fatal 
error.    He  saw  the  human  family  alienated  from 
God  and  each  other  by  yielding  to  a  dictate  of 
the  lower  nature,  instead  of  obeying  the  divine 
law  ;  acting  upon  the  selfish  and  exclusive,  in- 
stead of  the  fraternal  and  benevolent  principle 
of  action  ;  the  adoption  of  a  primary  false  prin- 
ciple, which  disorders  the  whole  being,  and 
carries  disorder  and  derangement  into  every  de- 
partment of  life.    He  did  not  devote  his  atten- 
i  tion  merely  to  the  effects,  but  directed  his  labors 
!at  once  to  the  removal  of  the  cause.    It  was  evi- 
i  dent  to  him  that  the  innumerable  train  of  ills 
(and  woes,  resulting  from  the  false  principle  upon 
which  men  were  acting,  could  be  removed  or 
overcome  only  by  the  adoption  of  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  action.    The  false,  corrupt  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  good  fruit ;  the  axe  must  be  laid  at 
the  root  of  it.    All  customs,  arrangements  and 
(institutions  growing  out  of  or  built  upon  this 
Jfalse  principle,  necessarily  involve  the  falsehood 
(inherent  in  the  false  principle,  and  are  obstacles 
aud  hindrances  to  the  adoption  of  the  true.  To 
cling  to  them  is  but  to  sustain  and  uphold  the 
jfalse.    The  temple  of  truth  and  righteousness 
jcannot  be  built  upon  a  foundation  of  falsehood 
'and  iniquity.    The  selfish  principle  or  feeling, 
|in  any  form  or  degree,  is  unrighteous,  and  can 
lbe  no  foundation  for  righteousness  or  peace. 
Every  attempt  to  establish  righteousness  upon 
3r  in  connection  with  it,  will  but  result  in  a 
counterfeit,  satisfactory  only  to    Scribes  and 
Pharisees.  Experience  has  fully  proved  that  nn- 
ess  we  have  a  righteousness  far  exceeding  that, 
ve  cannot  be  saved  from  the  evils  in  which  the 
elfish  principle  has  involved  us.    The  true  and 
eal  standard  of  right  is  to  be  attained  only  by 
he  entire  renunciation  of  the  selfish  principle  or 
eeling,  and  the  hearty  adoption  of  its  very  op 


posite,  the  principle  of  self-denial,  .self-sacrifice 
prompted  by  the  holy  spirit  of  love  to  others  ' 

The  business  of  the  true  Christian,  like  that 
of  his  divine  Teacher,  is  to  obey  and  establish 
the  law  of  love;  the  central  law  of  the  divine 
government.  Giving  up  all  that  selfish  men 
count  dear  to  them,  he  is  to  honor  and  obey  this 
law.  It  necessarily  requires  the  crucifixion  of 
man  to  all  narrow  and  exclusive  feelings  or  sel- 
fish considerations,  that  he  may  rise  to  the  true 
the  higher,  the  divine  life.  To  have  fellowship 
and  communion  with  God  and  the  church  above 
and  co-operate  with  them,  while  in  the  world  he 
must  be  above  and  not  of  the  world,  even  though 
like  his  divine  Master,  he  have  not  where  to  lav 
his  head.  He  might  have  had  the  patronage 
and  shared  the  temporal  comforts  of  the  affluent 
but  he  preferred  to  forego  all,  rather  than  come 
into  sympathy  with  the  selfish,  faithless  spirit 
or  be  involved  in  arrangements  which  are  a  prac- 
tical denial  of  the  sacred  principle  of  human 
brotherhood. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  with  all  the  false  customs,  arrange- 
ments and  institutions  growing  out  of  its  false 
principle  of  action,  are  to  give  place  to  the  true 
the  higher  and  better,  resulting  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  true  principle— obedience  to  the 
higher  law,  the  law  of  love.  It  is  as  plain  as 
need  be,  to  those  who  are  willing  to  see  that 
nothing  can  really  be  done  aright  until  this  is 
done.^  It  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the 
establishment  of  God's  kingdom  among;  us  •  as 
conformity  to  God's  standard  of  righteousness  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  admittance  to  that 
kingdom,  the  earnest  seeking  of  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  possession  and  true  enjoyment  of 
all  things. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  and  deep 
interest  to  us  all,  individually  and  socially  •  for 
the  interest  and  happiness  of  each  is  the  interest 
and  happiness  of  the  whole.  As  each  individual 
is  a  body  with  many  members,  having  one  inter- 
est and  purpose,  so  is  society  or  humanity  a  body 
comprising  many  individuals,  legitimately  hav- 
ing but  one  interest,  and  when  acting  upon  true 
principles,  will  act  harmoniously  and  happily  in 
pursuance  of  one  grand  object,  for  one  glorious 
end.    But  a  primary  false  principle  has  been 
adopted,  involving  various,  conflicting  interests 
discordant  action,  and  incalculable  evil.    To  con- 
tinue this  primary  false  principle  is  but  to  ensure 
a  continuance  and  extension  of  the  evil. 
^  All  acknowledge  the  importance  of  first  prin- 
ciples, in  science  and  art,  or  mechanical  construc- 
tion, and  would  not  proceed  for  a  moment  after 
having  discovered  a  rudimental  error,  or  false 
principle ;  and  yet  men  are  so  infatuated  as  to 
suppose  that  they  may  grind  on  with  a  funda- 
mentally false  principle  of  action  in  their  moral 
and  social  machinery,  notwithstanding  they  see 
disorder,  derangement,  waste  and  destruction  all 
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around  them  !  How  utterly  fallacious  the  hope 
to  be  delivered  from  the  evils  in  which  wc  arc 
involved,  which  are  only  the  effects  of  a  false 
principle  of  action,  while  v/c  are  dinging  to  and 
perpetuating  the  very  principle  which  is  the 
cause  of  it  all  ! 

Man  is  not  only  perverted  by  this  false  prin- 
ciple of  action,  but  he  is  morally  inverted)  and 
as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence,  acts  morally 
wrong.  Hence  the  need  of  conversion,  atone- 
ment, regeneration.  This  moral  inversion  of 
man  has  gone  on  from  age  to  age,  working  its 
sad  effects  upon  the  human  soul  until  the  ma- 
jority have  little  or  no  confidence  in  themselves 
or  each  other,  and  seem  to  regard  it,  as  a  duty  to 
distrust  and  disparage  their  own  nature.  A  na- 
ture which,  but  for  its  inversion  and  misdirec- 
tion, would  be  truly  noble  and  godlike  ;  a  nature 
which,  in  its  legitimate,  normal  action,  would  en- 
sure all  desirable  good  to  man,  individually  and 
socially;  and  instead  of  moral  weakness,  division, 
conflicting  interests,  discord,  distrust,  alienation 
from  God  and  each  other,  with  every  form  of  in- 
justice and  oppression,  and  a  countless  train  of 
ills  and  woes  of  every  kind  and  degree,  we 
should  have  unity,  confidence,  love,  peace  and 
harmony  ;  communion  with  God  and  each  other, 
divine  order,  justice,  moral  strength,  and  joyful 
triumph  over  every  evil. 

rJ  here  are  seasons  when  we  have  glimpses  of 
a  higher,  truer  and  better  life,  which  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  immediately  attain, 
but  for  our  lack  of  faith  and  obedience.  In  our 
calmest  moments,  when  we  are  to  some  extent 
conscious  of  the  prompting  and  enlightening  in- 
fluences of  God's  spirit  within  us,  we  see  plainly 
that  by  following  our  intuitions  we  should  be 
led  out  of  all  error  and  evil  and  guided  into  all 
truih  and  goodness.  But  we  find  the  whole  | 
power  of  the  world,  with  all  the  mighty  force  of 
aggregated  numbers,  aided  by  the  wrongfully 
accumulated  wealth  of  ages,  arrayed  against  us. 
Our  society  arrangements,  commercial  operations, 
governmental  organizations  and  institutions  arc 
all  establish*  d  by  morally  inverted  men,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  inverted  principle  of  action, 
guarded  on  all  hands  by  selfish  legislation,  sus- 
tained by  misdirected  public  opinion,  perpetuated 
by  false  education,  with  pulpits,  presses,  and 
other  such  instrumentalities,  putting  forth  dark- 
ness for  light,  and  error  and  falsehood  instead 
of  truth.  And  so  we  have  bolts,  bars,  jails, 
prisons,  and  strong  armies  of  police,  to  keep  the 
false  and  corrupt  body  politic  from  tearing  itself 
to  pieces  by  its  own  hands.  m 

It  requires  no  argument  to  convince  us  that 
the  world  is  in  a  state  of  wickedness;  that  the 
principle  by  which  it  is  governed  and  carried 
forward  is  pregnant  with  and  constantly  produc- 
tive of  evil.  We  arc  convinced  that  there  is  need 
of  an  entire  change;  not  only  in  man,  but  in  the 
moving  principle  which  controls  and  governs 


him,  which  inverts  and  demoralizes  him.  A 
change  which,  beginning  in  the  deepest  convic- 
tions of  the  individual,  shall  extend  to  and 
through  and  thoroughly  change  all  men.  A 
change  which  shall  bring  the  heart  iuto  true  and 
normal  exercise.  Such  a  change  of  the  central 
and  controlling  principle  of  action  as  shall  admit 
of  its  true  and  free  exercise.  For  the  power  of 
the  heart  or  benevolent  affections,  the  power  of 
love,  to  prompt  and  stimulate  human  action,  and 
carry  forward  human  enterprise,  when  once  a 
principle  is  adopted  which  will  admit  of  its  true, 
combined,  untrammelled  exercise,  in  harmony 
with  the  law  of  love,  and  in  concert  and  union 
with  the  infinite  source  of  love,  will  it  not  be 
mighty  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  things  ? 

The  human  heart  is  the  gateway  to  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  wealth  and  power,  which,  onco 
unbarred,  will  be  found  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  all  the  mines  of  gold  in  all  the  world.  If 
we  have  any  true  knowledge  of  ourselves  or  each 
other,  we  cannot  but  see  and  feel  that  we  are 
capable  of  being  moved,  guided  and  governed  by 
a  principle  which  will  ensure  to  us  all  righteous, 
truthful,  efficient  and  harmonious  action.  And 
yet  how  completely  in  subjection  are  we  to  the 
false,  inverted  priuciple  of  the  world,  with  its 
faithless,  heartless  spirit,  its  selfish,  unrighteous 
customs,  laws  and  institutions,  which  we  have 
had  no  hand  or  voice  in  making. 

The  offspring  of  a  divine  parent,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  divine  nature  which  we  inherit  from  Him, 
disposed  to  be  noble,  confiding,  generous  and 
good,  yet  by  reason  of  the  false  principle  upon 
which  society  has  been  built,  and  by  which  it  is 
governed,  we  find  ourselves  misdirected,  and  in- 
volved in  a  system  which  restricts  the  exercise 
of  our  affections,  and  constrains  us  into  a  narrow, 
distrustful,  calculating,  arbitrary  aud  exclusive 
instead  of  a  free,  spontaneous,  fraternal  and  bene- 
volent course  of  action. 

It  is  said  by  some  at  the  present  day,  that 
society  needs  reorganization.  It  needs  more 
than  that;  for  that,  of  itself,  would  avail  but 
little.  It  needs  regeneration  ;  it  needs  the  intro- 
duction and  hearty  adoption  of  the  true  principle 
of  action  ;  it  needs  a  true  motive  power,  the 
power  of  love;  it  needs  God  ;  for  God  is  love. 
His  highest  h.w  is  the  law  of  love,  and  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

Though  many  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  it, 
mankind  are  literally  at  war  with  God  ;  involved 
in  open  hostility  to  1 1  is  government.  The  whole 
system  of  civilized  society  is  based  upon  and 
governed  by  a  principle  which  is  the  very  anta- 
gonist of  God.  And  unless  we,  as  individuals 
are  earnestly  seeking  to  bring  about  an  entire: 
change  in  its  fundamental  principle  of  action,  we 
are  traitors  to  God  aud  humanity.  The  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  us  individually;  whatever 
course  others  may  pursue,  we  arc  morally  bound, 
at  all  hazard,  and  at  every  temporal  sacrifice,  to 
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be  loyal  to  the  divine  government.  Friendship 
for  or  sympathy  with  the  false,  selfish  principle 
of  the  world,  is  enmity  to  God.  To  be  good 
members  of  a  system  of  society  which  is  governed 
by  such  a  false  principle,  is  like  being  good  slave- 
I  holders  ;  doing  more  than  all  others  to  uphold 
and  perpetuate  the  unrighteous  system  growing 
out  of  such  a  false  principle  of  action  ;  the  legiti- 
,J  mate  fruits  of  which  are  slavery,  war,  intemper- 
ance, licentiousness,  and  every  form  aud  degree 
of  evil  which  can  be  named. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  law  of  love  is 
I  the  fundamental  law  of  human  society  ;  the  law 
of  unity  and  harmony;   the  law  of  order  and 
I  purity  ;  the  law  of  peace  and  liberty  ;  the  primary 
j  law  of  morality  ;  the  foundation  which  God  has 
laid,  and  the  only  foundation  for  moral  principle 
|  or  right  which  possibly  can  be.    The  law  of  love 
i  is  the  immutable  law  of  man's  moral  nature  ;  the 
I  law  up  >n  which  all  true  action  and  intercourse 
|j  must  be  based.    Hence  the  requirement  to  love 
our  neighbor  as  ourselves  ;  to  regard  his  interest 
and  happiness  as  our  own.    God  has  identified 
,j  and  made  them  one  ;  and  what  God  has  joined 
\  together,  man  cannot,  with  impunity,  put  asun- 
[J  der.    Attempting  it  is  but  vainly  seeking  to 
secure  the  mistaken  interests  of  this  selfish,  in- 
I  verted  life,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  real  interests 
of  both  this  and  the  higher,  the  true,  the  divine 
life.  There  can  be  no  equivalent  f  ir  love.  Noth- 
I  ing  can  supply  its  place,  or  compensate  for  its 
[j  loss.    And  we  cannot  have  love,  or  realize  its 
I  celestial  joy  aud  power,  until  we  give  up  its  an- 
tagonist,  the  selfish,  inverted    principle,  and 

I  render  obedience  to  the  law  of  love,  the  primary 
I  law  of  the  affections,  the  law  written  by  the 
(finger  of  God  upon  our  hearts.    We  ^annot 

|  otherwise  be  true  to  ourselves,  to  God  or  our 

I I  fellow  men.  There  can  be  no  righteousness, 
peace  or  harmony,  no  true  or  happy  society,  until 

I  we  are  willing  to  turn  from  our  false  course, 
abandon  our  selfish  and  exclusive  feelings,  and 
I  by  faithful  obedience  to  the  central  law  of  our 

I  being,  come  into  unity,  communion  and  harmony 
with  God  aud  with  one  another.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  can  we  have  the  love  which  casts  out 

II  fear  ;  the  faith  which  works  by  love,  purifies  the 
I  heart,  and  overcomes  the  world.  Then,  and  not 
!  till  then,  can  we  know  and  be  made  free  by  the 

truth,  and  the  spirit  of  truth  lead  us  into  all 
truth.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  realize, 

|  in  ourselves,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus, 
that  we  may  be  one  with  him  and  the  Father,  as 

I  he  and  the  Father  are  one.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  may  we  hope  to  be  fully  blessed,  enlight- 
ened, and  guided  in  all  things  by  divine  inspira- 

j  ticn. 

The  advantages  of  co-operation,  mutual,  united 
action,  are  known,  to  some  extent,  by  all ;  but 

I  few  have  yet  dreamed  of  the  heavenly  j  >y,  har- 
mony  and  power  which  is  to  be  attained  through 

'  faithful  obedience  to  the  law  of  love,  bringing 


men  into  true  union  and  communion  with  God 
and  each  other.  Men  of  the  world  partially 
unite,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  selfish 
purposes,  upon  the  selfish,  inverted  principle  of 
action  ;  and  they  succeed  in  making  themselves 
outwardly  rich ;  though  they  make  themselves 
and  each  other  in  reality  more  poor  and  mean. 
How  evident  it  is,  that  by  truly  uniting,  upon 
the  true  principle  of  action,  we  shall  succeed  iu 
making  ourselves  truly  rich  ;  both  in  the  outward 
and  in  the  more  enduring  goods ;  and  at  the 
same  time  effectually  aid  each  other  in  becoming 
more  noble,  confiding,  generous,  loving-  and 
true. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  man,  in  his  present 
inverted,  morally  blind  condition,  fully  to  con- 
ceive of  the  joyful  and  glorious  salvation  which 
is  for  him,  if  he  will  but  believe,  understand  and 
obey  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  language 
used  in  view  of  tho  glories  of  that  salvatiou  can 
be  extravagant  or  express  too  much.  If  there 
is  joy  among  the  angels  of  heaven  when  one  of 
the  children  of  this  world  repents  and  turns  from 
his  selfish  course,  what  joy  and  rejoicing  must 
there  be,  throughout  the  universe,  of  good  beings, 
when  the  hum  in  family  shall  thus  turn  and  be 
reconciled  to  God  and  each  other  ;  restored  to 
peace,  unity  and  love.  If  the  partial  and  tem- 
porary reconciliation  of  nations  which  have  been 
engaged  in  sanguinary  conflict,  is  cause  for  joy 
and  rejoicing,  what  sublime  joy  and  unending 
thankfulness  will  there  be,  when  mankind  shall 
abandon  the  false  principle  which  is  the  exciting 
cause  of  evil,  and  strife  and  wrong  of  every  kind 
shall  cense.  Darkness,  doubt,  fear,  suffering  and 
death  itself  will  pass  away. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  DEATH. 

In  the  whole  course  of  our  observations  there 
is  not  so  misrepresented  and  abused  a  personage 
as  death.  Some  have  styled  him  the  king  of 
terrors,  when  he  might  with  less  impropriety 
have  been  termed  the  terror  of  kings ;  others 
have  dreaded  him  as  an  evil  without  end,  al- 
though it  was  in  their  own  power  to  make  him 
the  end  of  all  evil.  He  has  been  vilified  as  the 
cause  of  anguish,  consternation  and  despair;  but 
these,  alas,  are  things  that  appertain  not  unto 
death,  but  unto  life.  How  strange  a  paradox  is 
this,  we  love  the  distemper,  and  loathe  the  re- 
medy, preferring  the  fiercest  buffetings  of  the 
hurricane,  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  harbor.  The 
poet  has  lent  his  fictions,  the  painter  his  colors, 
the  orator  his  tropes  to  portray  death  as  the 
grand  destroyer,  the  enemy,  the  prince  of  phan- 
toms and  of  shades.  But  can  he  be  called  a  de- 
stroyer, who,  for  a  perishable  state,  gives  us  that 
which  is  eternal  ?  Can  he  be  styled  the  enemy, 
who  is  the  best  friend  only  of  the  best,  who 
never  deserts  them  at  their  utmost  need,  and 
whose  friendship  proves  the  most  valuable  to 
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those  who  live  the  longest?  Can  he  be  termed 
the  prince  of  phantoms  and  shades,  who  destroys 
that  which  is  transient  and  temporary,  to  estab- 
lish that  which  alone  is  real  and  fixed?  And 
what  are  the  mournful  escutcheons,  the  sable 
trophies,  and  the  melancholy  insignia  with  which 
we  surround  him,  the  sepulchral  gloom,  the 
mouldering  carcass,  and  the  slimy  worm  !  These 
indeed  are  the  idle  fears  and  empty  terrors  not 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  The  dark  domain 
of  death  we  dre  id  indeed  to  enter,  but  we  ought 
rather  to  dread  the  ruggeducss  of  some  of  the 
roads  that  lead  to  it ;  but  if  they  are  rugged, 
they  are  short,  and  it  is  only  those  that  are 
smooth,  that  are  wearisome  and  long.  But  per- 
haps he  summons  us  too  soon  from  the  feast  of 
life  ;  be  it  so  ;  if  the  change  be  not  for  the  better, 
it  is  not  his  fault,  but  our  own  r  or  he  summons 
us  late  ;  the  call  is  a  reprieve  rather  than  a  sen- 
tence ;  for  who  would  wish  to  sit  at  the  board 
when  he  can  no  longer  partake  of  the  banquet, 
or  to  live  on  to  pain,  when  he  has  long  been 
dead  to  pleasure?  Tyrants  can  sentence  their 
victims  to  death,  but  how  much  more  dreadful 
would  be  their  power,  could  they  sentence  them 
to  life  ?  What  we  call  life,  is  a  journey  to  death, 
and  what  we  call  death,  is  a  passport  to  life.  True 
wisdom  thanks  de  ith  for  what  he  takes,  and  still 
more  for  what  he  brings.  Let  us  then  like  sen- 
tinels be  ready  because  we  are  uncertain,  and 
calm  because  we  are  prepared.  There  is  nothing 
formidable  about  death  but  the  consequences  of 
it,  and  these  we  ourselves  can  regulate  and  con- 
trol. The  shortest  life  is  long  enough  if  it  lead 
to  better,  and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  if  it  do 
not. — Lacon. 


Selected. 

There  should  be  a  descriminating  attention  to  the 
different  rapacities  and  tempers  of  the  children. 
A  school  ui  iy  be  considered  as  a  plantation  of 
young  miuds,  the  trees  of  which  radiate  in  a 
different  manner,  and  blossom  at  different  times; 
each  of  them  requiring  a  method  of  cultivation 
adapted  to  its  nature.  Some  need  to  have  their 
luxuriant  growth  repressed,  others  to  have  it  en- 
couraged. Children  vary  exceedingly  in  their 
capacities  for  learning.  Perception  more  quick, 
memory  more  retentive,  comprehension  more  en- 
larged in  some  than  in  others.  What  would  be 
industry  in  one,  would  be  indolence  in  another. 
Of  t Lis  the  teacher  should  be  aware,  lest  by  ex- 
pecting the  same  in  both  cases,  he  produce  des- 
pondency in  the  former,  or  nourish  idleness  in  the 
latter.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  education,  than  to  have 
the  mind  put  upon  exertions  to  which  its  facul- 
ties are  unequal.  The  spirit  in  such  case,  like  a 
horse  that  has  sunk  beneath  its  burthen,  lies 
down  in  despair,  with  scarcely  a  struggle  to  rise. 
It  is  of  immense  importance  that  you  should 
kaow  the  real  capacity  of  your  children,  and 


that  you  should  never  require  of  them  impossi- 
bilities. You  will  often  need  mueh  penetration 
to  discriminate  between  a  want  of  inclination 
and  a  want  of  ability.  This,  however,  may  be 
easily  acquired. 

The  temper,  as  well  as  the  mind,  will  require 
the  same  judicious  attention.  Some  are  timid, 
and  will  need  great  pains  to  produce  more  confi- 
dence in  themselves;  others  are  forward,  and 
must  be  assiduously  taught  to  be  more  diffident. 
Some  arc  open  and  sincere  ;  others  are  artful 
and  designing.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a  char- 
acter of  such  tenderness,  that  harshness  would  be 
like  training  the  sensitive  plant  with  a  bar  of 
iron,  and  then  again  you  will  meet  with  such 
hard,  incorrigible  stubbornness,  thata  lenient  soft- 
uess  would  be  like  tying  down  the  branches  of 
the  mountain  oak  with  a  silken  thread.  Study 
then  the  character  of  the  children.  Minds,  like 
locks,  have  different  and  often  difficult  wards ; 
the  same  key  will  not  open  them  all,  yet  all  by  a 
skilful  locksmith  may  be  opened. 

It  is  astonishing  what  may  be  the  effect  in 
the  work  of  education  by  a  little  ingenuity  and 
invention.  There  are  some  teachers,  who,  like 
a  set  of  empirics,  have  a  certain  nostrum  which 
they  administer  in  every  case.  They  never  vary 
the  application.  A  command,  a  threat,  and  a 
blow;  and  if  this  does  not  succeed,  the  case  is 
abandoned  as  desperate;  whereas,  a  little  varia- 
tion in  the  mode  of  treatment  would  have  car- 
ried the  point  and  insured  success.  We  want 
more  science  in  the  business  of  education.  To  a 
certain  extent  you  should  be  experimentalists 
upon  the  human  mind ;  and  when  you  meet 
with  a  case  which  ordinary  methods  do  not  reach, 
you  should  call  to  your  assistance  the  powers  of 
invention  and  try  the  effect  of  new  measures. 
I  will  here  insert  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  my 
meaning. 

J.  Lancaster  had  once  under  his  care  a  boy 
of  the  most  indolent  and  intractable  habits,  on 
whom  the  ordinary  methods  of  punishment  pro- 
duced no  effect.  He  resolved,  as  the  case  seemed 
almost  desperate,  to  try  an  experiment.  He 
placed  him  as  monitor  over  an  inferior  class,  and 
in  order  more  effectually  to  awaken  a  feeling 
of  interest,  and  excite  a  habit  of  application,  he 
opposed  his  class  to  another  in  a  coutest,  propo- 
sing a  reward  to  that  monitor  whose  class  was 
victorious.  The  experiment  succeeded  to  admi« 
ration.  Emulation  was  excited  in  the  boy's  mind. 
I'uring  the  probationary  week,  he  was  every 
morning  atschool  in  good  time,  urging  on  his  class 
to  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  His  truant  habits 
were  now  broken ;  and  rewarded  by  success,  he 
became  from  that  time  a  pattern  of  application. 

By  teachers  less  versed  in  the  art  of  instruc- 
tion, this  boy  would  have  been  given  up  as  incor- 
rigible. You  perceive  what  I  mean  by  science  and 
invention  in  education.  Cultivate  it.  Indolence 
may  sometimes  be  excited  where  it  cannot  be 
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driven  j  and  one  vice,  where  it  cannot  be  forcibly 
and  immediately  eradicated,  may  be  starved  and 
withered  in  the  shadow  of  some  opposite  virtue, 
which  a  skilful  and  assiduous  gardener  may  raise 
against  it. 


SENSE  OF  DUTY. 

My  dear  Laura, — Will  you  please  stand  as 
the  representative  of  some  thirty  young  girls  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  are  all  doing  pretty  much 
I  what  you  are  doing,  and  living  very  much  as  you 
!  do,  iuwardly  and  outwardly  ?    I  cannot  get  at 
them  all,  to  talk  with  them  freely,  as  I  might 
I  with  you;  and  I  have  an  idea  that  you  will 
ponder  more  carefully  what  I  say,  if  it  comes  to 
you  in  print,  than  when  you  hear  it  with  your 
two  ears,  and  are  exercising  your  own  mind  and 
tongue,  meauwhile,  in  argument  and  self-de- 
fence. 

One  thing  that  troubles  those  advanced  in  life 
I  and  experience,  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  most 
excellent  girls  they  know,  is  ill  health.  If  the 
attention  is  once  turned  to  the  subject,  it  is  mar- 
vellous to  look  into  all  the  families  that  consti- 
tute the  circle  of  our  acquaintance,  and  observe 
what  a  rare  creature  is  a  thoroughly  healthy 
woman.  Where  is  the  female,  who,  with  a  robust 
j  figure,  bright  eye,  and  fresh  cheek,  declares  that 
she  never  has  a  headache,  toothache,  backache, 
a  neuralgic  pain,  a  debility,  or  a  something  which 
makes  her  unsound  and  imperfect  ?  Observe 
how  much  of  conversation  is  made  up  of  details 
of  our  own  maladies,  and  reports  as  to  the  state 
of  our  many  friends  who  are  sick,  or  at  least 
"  out  of  health. "  See  what  a  perpetual  claim 
there  is  upon  our  pity  and  sympathy ;  and  that 
not  for  make-believe  or  fancied  sufferings.  In 
fact,  the  world  has  grown  wiser  or  more  chari- 
table in  regard  to  female  invalidism ;  and  much 
that  was  once  deemed  imaginary  disease  is  now 
known  to  have  its  origin  in  actual  physical  de- 
rangement of  some  sort.  And  now  women  are 
not  as  much  ashamed  as  once  to  be  always  ailing 
and  complaining.  If  "  misery  loves  company," 
the  social  disposition  of  this  sort  of  misery  may  ! 
have  full  indulgence.  And  not  only  at  water- 
cure  establishments,  and  similar  haunts  of  the 
j  gregarious  sick,  but  in  private  society,  there  is 
i  found  a  general  sympathy,  and  almost  rivalry, 
in  the  various  forms  of  malady.  A  chorus  of 
I  "  It  is  just  so  with  me  "  might  be  got  up,  in 
almost  any  assembly  of  women,  to  a  dozen  de- 
j  scriptions  of  disagreeable  symptoms.  I  only 
wonder  how  any  man,  except  a  doctor,  dares  to 
marry  !  I  rather  wonder  that  a  doctor  ventures 
to  marry  at  all,  lest  his  own  family  should  mono- 
polize his  practice.  Now,  all  this  wretched  state 
of  things  begins  very  early.  And  it  is  not  for 
me  to  go  into  the  immense  subject.  Some  ofj 
the  causes  are  unquestionably  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  last  generation  or  the  one  before  it;  or  farther  | 


back  yet.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  and 
mismanagement,  in  a  great-grandmother,  may 
cause  the  debility  of  a  child  ten  years  old.  Slight 
infirmities  may  be  as  hereditary  as  the  grand  dis- 
eases, and  are  likely  to  assume  aggravated  forms 
as  they  descend.  But  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  point,  except  that,  if  it  be  ascertained 
in  your  own  case^  you  may  better  understand 
your  danger. 

It  is  of  things  which  you  girls  of  fourteen  can 
control  that  I  would  write  now ;  and  of  one  only 
of  those  things. 

I  would  dwell  on  the  course  you  pursue,  in 
study  or  work,  to  the  injury  of  your  health  ;  plead- 
iug  and  believing  that  you  do  it  from  a  11  seme 
of  duty  !"  I  am  not  now  speaking,  you  per- 
ceive, of,  or  to,  those  girls  who  injure  their  health 
by  excessive  amusements,  by  late  hours  at  public 
places,  violent;  dancing,  imprudent  exposure  to 
currents  of  air,  or  damp  weather,  carelessness  in 
dress,  injudicious  diet,  or  any  of  these  unques- 
tionably wrong  courses.  The  sufferers  from 
these  causes  are  numerous  as  the  leaves- of  the 
forest,  and  every  year  sees  them  swept  from  their 
gay  resorts  into  the  dim  retreats  of  sickness,  if 
not  into  their  graves.  With  them  all,  expostu- 
lation is  usually  vain.  To  what  can  you  appeal  I 
To  have  any  effect,  expostulation  must  be  ad- 
dressed either  to  the  understanding  or  the  con- 
science ;  and  those  who  have  fallen  into  such 
habits  of  life  are  usually  somewhat  weak-minded, 
or  have  not  cultivated  their  consciences. 

But  you,  Laura,  have  good  sense.  You  are 
highly  conscientious.  I  believe  entirely  that 
whatever  errors  you  commit  in  this  matter  are 
committed  in  a  solemn  "  sense  of  duty."  I  be- 
lieve that  you  strive  to  ascertain  what  your  duty 
is,  and  have  no  desire  but  to  do  that  duty,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  And  I  know  other  young 
females, — some  elder,  and  others  even  younger, 
than  you, — who  are  setting  out  in  life  exactly 
as  you  are. 

And  now  you  exclaim,  "  If  we  are  really  try- 
ing to  discover  and  do  our  duty,  in  what  are  we 
to  blame  ?  Does  God  ask  any  more  of  us  ?  Be 
not  more  harsh  and  more  exacting  than  our 
Maker." 

No;  indeed,  I  will  not.  He  is  never  harsh  ; 
but,  through  his  laws,  he  is  exacting  of  the 
right;  and  I  would  only  show  you  that  you  are 
not  meeting  his  requirements,  and  not  likely  to 
meet  them  in  your  present  course. 

God  does  not  ask  more  of  you  than  that  you 
should  first  take  every  possible  means  of  finding 
out  what  is  right,  and  then  do  it.  What  more 
could  he  ask  ?    We  do  not  differ  on  this  point. 

But  you  overlook  one  thing,  all  of  you.  You 
have  not  gone  over  the  whole  ground.  You  have 
slighted  some  of  the  means  of  ascertaining  what 
is  right.  You  fix  your  eyes  on  the  work  to  be 
done ;  and,  because  it  is  there,  ready  to  be  done 
by  you,  you  infer  that  it  is  your  duty  to  go  for 
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ward,  an<l  do  it  at  all  events.  You  take  a  very 
narrow  view  of  the  subject,  and  are  not  circum- 
spect,— that  is,  you  do  not  look  over  the  whole 
lielJ  around  you.  There  are  guide  boards  set 
up,  pointing  out  more  ways  than  one  of  pursuing 
your  journey  ;  and  there  are  barriers  placed  in 
the  way  you  think  right,  which  arc  there  by 
(Tod's  pleasure,  and  which,  therefore,  you  have 
no  right  to  overleap.  You  are  disputing  his 
holy  will,  if  you  attempt  it.  You  are  not  sub- 
missive to  his  pleasure,  if  you  persist  in  taking 
the  toad  which  he  intimates  is  not  the  one  for 
you. 

But,  you  say,  these  barriers  are  to  you  invisi- 
ble. You  do  not  perceive  these  intimations. 
That  is  because  your  strong  will  bliuds  you,  or 
your  youthful  iuexperience  ;  or,  it  may  be, — 
forgive  me  this  seemingly  harsh  surmise, — be- 
cause you  have  not  enough  of  tbat  last,  com- 
pletest  of  Christian  graces, — humility,  to  believe 
that  you  may  be  mistaken.  The  moment  you 
really,  thoroughly  accept  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
mistakrn  sense  of  duty,  and  that  yours  may  be  a 
mistaken  one,  there  is  hope  of  you.  But  see 
how  difficult  this  is  for  you.  If  you  were  a 
thoroughly  humble  Christian,  would  it  be  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  believe  yourself  in  error  ?  Now 
let  us  start  here,  dear  child,  with  a  conviction 
on  your  part,  that  possibly  it  may  not  be  right 
for  you  to  do  all  that  you  have  been  doing,  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  for  the  last  year.  And,  in  my 
next,  I  may  perhaps  show  you  the  tall,  gloomy 
barriers  which  rise  unseen  between  you  and  your 
chosen  road;  guardian  angels  standing  there, 
benignantly,  to  turn  you  as  God  hath  bidden 
them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Y  K  1  M  N  D  S'  I  N  T  E  L  L I G  E  N  C  K  R. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTII  MONTH  12,  1858. 

Memoirs  of  William  and  Nathan  Hunt,  taken 
ehiejlj  from  (in  ir  journals  and  letters.  Phila.: 
Uriah  Hunt  and  Son,  G2  Ar  St,  1858. 
Price,  50  cents. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  little  volume, 
the  perusal  of  which  has  afforded  us  both  plea- 
sure and  instruction.  It  contains  a  sketch  of 
the  lives  and  personal  experience  of  two  eminent 
miuisters  of  the  Gospel,  (father  and  sou;)  and 
those  who  remember  Nathan  IIunt;  will  recognize 
in  his  letters  those  traits  of  character  for  which 
he  was  conspicuous,  and  which  caused  him  to  be 
so  generally  beloved.  He  was  an  eminent  min- 
ister at  the  time  of  the  separation  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  was  connected  with  that  portion 
called  u  Orthodox,"  and  we  are  pleased  to  find 


the  memoir  so  free  from  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
then  so  lamentably  apparent.  Since  the  receipt 
of  the  volume,  a  Friend  in  this  City  has  de- 
scribed his  recollections  of  Nathan  Hunt  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister  in  an  adjoining  State,  and  with 
his  permission  we  have  inserted  it,  believing  its 
perusal  will  awaken,  in  many  minds,  a  pleasant 
recollection  of  this  worthy  Friend. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  convened  ' 
on  the  24th  of  the  5th  month,  and  closed  its 
sittings  on  the  27th. 

From  information  received  through  Friends  iu 
attendance,  we  are  informed  it  was  large,  and 
that  the  younger  class  was  more  than  usually 
represented,  both  in  the  Men's  and  Women's 
Meeting. 

On  a  few  subjects,  some  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed,  notwithstanding  which,  the  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  in  love  and  brotherly  con- 
descension. 

Much  good  counsel  and  advice  was  adminis- 
tered, to  the  strengthening  of  the  sincere  hearted ; 
and  the  members,  it  is  believed,  returned  to  their 
several  homes  encouraged. 

We  shall  await  the  receipt  of  the  printed  ex- 
tracts, when  further  details  may  be  expected. 


Died, — At  his  residence,  in  Middletown,  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  on  the  2Gib  of  5 , h  mo.,  1858,  William 
Yarnall,  iu  the  94th  year  of  his  age. 

 .  At  his  residence,  (with  bis  nephew,  Barclay 

Brown)  in  Byberry,  on  7ih  day,  8ih  of  5th  mo  ,  James 
Brown,  a  member  of  Byberry  .Monthly  Meeting. 

James  was  what  was  termed  "  a  little  preacher ;% 
his  communications  wire  thort,  but  good. 

He  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  industry;  steadily 
pursuing  his  employment  until  three  weeks  of  his 
death;  when  nature  seemed  lo  give  way;  the  Ump  of 
life  gradually  went  out,  and  he  appeared  to  make  a  : 
peaceful  close. 

He  died  on  the  day,  and  almost  the  very  hour  he 
completed  the  85ih  y<  ar  of  his  age,  having  survived  ! 
neatly  all  his  near  relations.    Funeral  met  at  Byberry 
meeting  house  ou  3rd  day,  12th  of  5th  mo. 

 ,  At  Forrest  Hill,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  Ellen  P., 

wife  of  William  Mechem,  on  the  Olh  of  5th  mo.,  1858, 
in  the  5 1st  year  of  her  age.  During  her  illness  she  i 
was  an  example  of  patience  seldom  equalled.  In  her 
death  the  neighborhood  sustains  a  severe  loss,  and  iu 
her  family  and  circle  of  relatives  her  place  can  never 
be  supplied. 

 ,  At  Fair  Mount,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  Mary  M., 

daughter  of  Mahlon  and  Angeline  Thompson,  aged  5  j 
years  3  months  and  13  days. 

 ,   Suddenly  ou  the  13th  of  5th  rr.o  ,  at  Bristol 

Station,  Kendall  Co.,  III.,  of  congestion  of  the  brain, 
Eliza  II.,  ou'y  child  of  Philip  H.  and  Sarah  E.  Menitt,  j 
formerly  of  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  aged  three  years,  3 
months  and  6  days.  | 
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Died,  On  the  8th  of  5th  mo.,  1858,  Stephen  Barnes, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age;  an  elder  of  Purchase 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

He  WiiS  a  steady  attender  of  our  religious  meetings, 
and  was  favored  when  near  his  close  to  be«r  testimony 
to  the  reality  of  the  principle  professed  by  us.  On 
taking  leave  of  his  brother,  he  expres.-ed  the  belief 
that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  st*y,  but  that  he  bad 
no  need  to  change  his  religious  views  ;  that  the  princi- 
ple he  h»d  lived  by,  was  sufficient  to  die  by  ;  and  that 
there  was  nothing  but  peace  in  the  prospect  before 
him. 

— — ,  On  Sixth-day  morniDg  the  30h  of  4th  month, 
at  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Washington,  Duchess 
County,  New  York,  John  Wing,  in  the  79i h  year  of  his 
age,  an  elder  of  Nine  Partners  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
one  much  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him  ;  and  we  trust  through  adorabl  mercy  be  hns 
entered  into  the  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous.  It  is 
written,  "  Blessed  are  the  peace  maker?,"  and  such  was 
eminently  the  character  of  this  dear  friend. 

 ,  In  Henry  Co.,  Ind.,  on  Third  day  the  30th  of 

I  3d  mo,  1858,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age,  Ann  Cook, 
1  widow  of  Le  vis  Cook.  In  1805  she  moved  from  Caro- 
lina to  the  neighborhood  of  Wnynesville,  0  ;  thence 
to  Henry  Co.,  in  1824.  She  was  an  exemplary  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  was 
afflicted  with  scrofula  and  palsy  for  many  years,  which 
she  bore  with  Christian  resignation.  The  funeral  was 
I  largely  attended,  and  was  a  very  solemn  occasion. 

BY  REQUEST. 

 ,  On  the  6th  of  the  12th  mo.,  1857,  James  Mat- 
thew Piuor,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  son  of  John 
|  and  Elizabeth  Piior,  of  Cayuga  County,  New  York. 
"Gone  but  not  lost."    This  dear  youth  manifested 
in  early  life  a  quick  perception  of  principles.   He  led  an 
innocent,  virtuous  life  ;  was  of  a  quiet,  forbearing  dis- 
position, quick  to  sympathize  witb  suturing.    He  was 
strongly  attached  to  his  paren's,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  friends.    Not  being  in  good  health  from  early  life,  , 
he  would  at  times  express  his  resignation  to  his  condi-  ! 
tiou,  adding,  "he  did  not  wish  to  liv-  longer."  Eigh-  J 
teen  months  before  his  death,  he  was  prostrated  by  a 
brain-fever.    He  lay  calm  as  a  Christian.    Sensible  j 
of  the  mental  suffering  of  his  parents,  he  said,  in  I 
deep-felt  langunge,  "  be  calm,  dear  mother,  be  calm."  i 
A  little  time  passed,  when  be  added,  "be  calm,! 
father;  be  calm,  mother — all  is  well."    Bv  repeated  . 
attacks  his  faculties  were  impaired,  but  his  counte-  ! 
nancd  would  t.ajghten  up  with  knowledge,  when 'his  I 
nguage  failed  to  unfold  it.    His  affectiou  for  those  j 
Vund  him  continued  till  the  last  attack,  which  ren- 
dered him  apparently  insensible.    But  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  his  loving  spirit  was  acknowledged  by  many, 
and  shed  around  comfort  in  the  midst  of  affliction. 

 ,  On  Fourth-day  evening,  the  19th  of  5r,h  mo., 

at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Aaron  Packer, 
after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Ann  Battin,  in  the 
39th  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  a  consistent  and  exemplary  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  a  regular  attender  of  meeting 
while  her  physical  powers  would  permit.  During  her 
ast  illness,  her  mind  seemed  clothed  with  the  spirit 
bf  supplicatioa,  that  she  mighc  be  preserved  in  pa- 
ience  until  the  final  close,  evincing  that  the  ruling 
mnciple  of  her  life  was  strong  in  death. 


The  Scriptures. — Value  the  holy  scriptures  as 
\  treasure  inestimable  :  let  them  be  the  subjects 
>f  frequent  reading  and  reflection,  both  in  your 
families  and  when  alone,  and  pray  for  the  en- 
lightening power  of  that  Divine  Spirit  by  which 
|hey  were  dictateJ. 


For  Frieuds'  Intelligencer. 

I  have  lately  read  a  little  volume  containing 
memoirs  of  William  and  Nathan  Hunt.  Wil- 
liam Hunt  died  many  years  ago,  I  think  in  the 
year  1772.  On  finding  that  he  was  the  father 
of  Nathan  Hunt,  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  ex- 
amine his  memoir,  and  have  been  much  gratified 
in  its  perusal.  He  travelled  extensively  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  both  in  this 
country,  and  in  England.  He  died  while  in  the 
last  mentioned  ^place,  in  the  39th  year  of  his 
age. 

I  commenced  this  sheet  with  a  wish  to  speak 
of  Nathan  Hunt,  of  whom  I  have  a  vivid  and 
very  pleasant  recolleciion,  which  the  reading  of 
this  volume  has  freshened  and  sealed.  He  visit- 
ed Philadelphia  in  the  year  1821,  as  he  was 
returning  to  his  family  in  Carolina,  after  he  had 
finished  his  religious  services  in  England.  He 
was  theu  about  sixty-three  years  of  ago.  I  was 
but  a  child.  It  was  on  First,  day  morning  that 
he  took  breakfast  with  us,  and  accompanied  our 
parents  to  Pine  Street  Meeting.  The  children 
followed. 

His  very  presence  moved  and  attracted  me. 
His  form  was  large,  graceful,  and  imposing.  His 
hair  was  grey,  if  not  white.  His  very  bearing, 
his  gentle  ways,  his  genial  yet  dignified  man- 
ners, commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who  were 
privileged  with  his  company.  Boy  that  I  was,  I 
could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  from  him  for  a  single 
moment,  such  was  his  personal  attractiveness. 

Pine  Street  Meeting-house  was  generally  well 
filled  on  First  day  morning.  On  this  occasion 
there  were  no  vacant  benches.  After  a  season 
of  silence,  this  faithful  servant  arose  to  deliver 
the  message  of  bis  Master.  I  can  see  him  at 
this  moment.  The  scene  is  nearly  as  fresh,  as 
if  it  had  been  but  yesterday,  and  it  is  good  to 
hold  it  in  remembrance,  lie  was  copious  in  well 
selected  language,  and  spoke  with  rare  eloquence 
and  beauty.  He  possessed,  undoubtedly,  great 
natural  capacity  in  the  mission  assigned  him. 
But  there  were  superadded  gifts  and  graces 
which  none  but  the  Highest  could  confer,  and 
which  gave  him  a  controlling,  eympathy-exciting 
power  over  those  whom  he  addressed.  All  was 
profound  stillness,  save  the  irrepressible  voice  of 
the  preacher.  I  say  irrepressible,  because  he 
preached  not  himself,  but  the  message  of  the 
Father,  which  he  dare  not  withhold.  His  whole 
deportment,  and  especially  as  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, was  humble  and  meek;  and  yet  he  might 
well  have  said  what  others  deeply  felt,  "  But  I 
certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which 
was  preached  of  me,  was  not  after  man.  For  I 
neither  received  it  of  man,  nor  was  I  taught  it 
but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  I  was 
too  young,  fully  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  theme  of  the  speaker  in  its  breadth  and  ful- 
ness, but  the  solemn  stillness,  the  breathless  at- 
tention; the  mingled  tears  of  youth,  manhood  and 
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age,  rendered  the  circumstance  one  of  such  af- 
fecting impressiveness  as  can  never  he  forgotten 
until  memory  itself  shall  perish.  His  especial 
concern  seemed  to  he  to  illustrate  and  uphold 
the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
fellow-men,  that  all  might  he  prepared  for  the 
better  life,  here  and  hereafter. 

In  this  volume  are  many  letters  written  by 
Nathan  Hunt,  both  in  this  country  and  England. 
They  confirm  all  my  early  impressions  of  the  ex- 
cellence and  superiority  of  the  writer,  and  those 
particularly  which  were  written  previously  to  the 
year  1825,  will  strike  the  reader  as  singularly 
beautiful  and  instructive.  They  were  chiefly 
addressed  to  his  own  household.  They  abound 
with  pathos,  and  show  much  tender  regard  for 
those,  whom  nature  and  consanguinity  had  ren- 
dered dear  to  him.  His  gentle  admonitions  to 
his  beloved  flock,  his  care  to  address  each  one 
according  to  his  peculiarity  of  character,  and  his 
concern  not  to  overlook  whatever  pertained  to 
the  temporal  interests  of  his  family,  command  my 
admiration. 

Another  feature  in  the  gospel  career  of  this 
excellent  man  is  remarkable  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. While  in  England,  his  religious  labors 
were  very  great,  and  ihe  fruits  of  his  mission 
evident.  lie  never  was  seduced  into  personal 
ease  or  indulgence,  but  travelled  constantly  and 
labored  faithfully  that  he  might  return  to  his 
family  and  home  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

I  did  not  expect  to  write  so  much,  but  I  love 
the  theme,  and  am  ready  to  sympathize  with  the 
apostolic  admonition,  "  Remember  them  which 
have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto 
you  the  word  of  God  :  whose  faith  follow,  con- 
sidering the  end  of  their  conversation. " 

This  bonk  is  neatly  printed.    I  hope  it  will 
be  distributed  widely,  and  made  useful.    I,  for 
one,  thank  the  publishers  for  a  contribution  that 
has  greatly  added  to  my  enjoyment.      E.  II. 
Philadelphia,  5th  mo.,  1858. 


GEORGE  BTEPHENSON,  Til  E    INVENTOR  OF  THE 
LOCOMOTIVE. 

The  personal  career  of  George  Stephenson  is 
no  less  remarkable  tlian  the  influence  of  his  in- 
ventions on  the  industry  of  the  world.  His  case 
would  seem  to  present  a  striking  confirmation  of 
the  belief  that  certain  men  are  destined  to  the 
accomplishment  of  specific  oljects,  for  which 
the  events  of  their  external  life,  as  well  as  their 
individual  endowments,  are  both  an  impulse  and 
a  preparation.  The  whole  system  of  railroad 
transportation,  whieh  forms  such  an  essential 
element  in  modern  civilization,  is  traced  back  to 
the  improvements  in  the  locomotive  effected  by 
.Stephenson. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  New  Castle  mining 
district,  where  he  was  born  in  a  laborer's  cottage 
of  the  humblest  description,  June  9th,  1781. 


His  father  was  a  fireman  of  a  pumping-engine 
at  a  colliery,  gaining  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
coustant  toil.  As  soon  as  employment  could  be 
found  for  the  poor  man's  son,  he  was  set  to  tend- 
ing cows  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  wages  of 
twopence  a  day.  One  of  his  earliest  amusements 
in  the  leisure  hours  which  were  thus  thrown  ou 
his  hands,  was  to  erect  miniature  mills  in  the 
little  streamlets,  and  to  construct  clay  engines 
'  with  a  favorite  companion.  As  he  grew  older 
and  more  able  to  work,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
task  of  leading  the  horses  at  plow,  hoeing  tur- 
nips, and  other  odd  jobs  about  the  farm.  Rut 
he  could  not  rest  till  he  obtained  a  berth  at  the 
colliery  where  his  father  worked,  and  where  he 
was  employed  in  clearing  the  coal  of  rubbish, 
and  afterwards  in  driving  the  gin-horse.  At 
length,  he  was  taken  as  an  assistant  to  his  father 
in  firing  the  engine,  which  post  had  for  some 
time  been  an  object  of  his  ardent  ambition. 

Removing  from  one  colliery  to  another,  as  pit 
after  pit  was  worked  out,  the  straitened  family 
had  no  small  difficulty  in  procuring  even  a  mea- 
ger livelihood.  They  lived  in  a  cottage  with 
only  one  room,  which  the  father,  mother,  four 
sons,  and  two  daughters  occupied  together.  It 
was  crowded  with  three  low  bedsteads.  This 
one  apartment  did  duty  as  parlor,  kitchen,  sleep- 
ing-room, and  what  not.  By  the  time  that 
George  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  thought 
only  of  attaining  the  position  of  full  workman, 
with  man's  wages,  and  was  esteemed  by  his  com- 
rades as  nothing  more  than  a  sober,  steady,  in- 
dustrious lad.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
he  was  appointed  plugman  or  engineman  on  a 
pumping-engine  of  which  his  father  was  fireman, 
and  at  once  thought  himself  made  for  this  world. 
He  now  began  to  make  a  more  thorough  study 
of  the  engine,  which  had  long  been  the  object 
of  his  boyish  curiosity.  He  soon  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  construction  and  mode 
of  working;  it  became  his  favorite  pet;  and  he 
was  never  weary  of  watching  it  with  devoted 
admiration. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  not  yet  learned 
to  read.  He  loved  to  employ  his  spare  time 
however,  in  listening  by  the  engine  fire  to  one 
of  liis  fellow  workmen,  who  would  read  to  his 
companions  from  any  book  or  stray  newspaper 
which  had  found  its  way  to  their  murky  village 
lie  still  continued  his  amusement  of  modeling 
clay  engines.  He  not  only  tried  to  model  those 
whieh  he  had  seen,  but  those  which  he  had 
heard  described.  lie  was  told,  however,  that 
he  could  obtain  information  about  the  wonderful 
engines  of  \\  att  and  Boulton  only  by  consulting 
the  publications  of  the  day.  But  he  did  not 
even  know  his  letters.  He  thus  found  that  he 
could  make  no  progress  in  his  darling  pursuit, 
without  learning  to  read.  He  was  not  asharaec 
t>  confess  his  ignorance,  and  though  well  nigh  i 
man  grown,  to  go  to  school  and  learn  the  alpha 
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bet.  He  commenced  with  taking  lessons  three 
nights  in  the  week,  of  a  poor  drudge  of  a  peda- 
gogue, who  kept  an  evening  school  for  the  col- 
liers' and  laborers'  sons  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  soon  made  such  proficiency  that  he  was  ready 
for  another  teacher,  and  under  an  old  Scotch 
dominie,  he  added  the  mysteries  of  arithmetic 
to  his  new  accomplishments. 

On  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty,  young  Ste- 
phenson had  become  promoted  to  the  post  of 
brakesman.  His  duty  consisted  chiefly  in  letting 
luen  and  material  up  and  down  the  mine.  This 
left  a  good  deal  of  spare  time  on  his  hands,  a 
part  of  which  he  devoted  to  mending  the  shoes 
pf  his  fellow- workmen,  while  he  employed  many 
pacant  hours  in  working  out  sums  on  his 
plate,  and  practising  writing  in  his  copy-book. 
Kbout  this  time  he  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
[young  woman  of  the  village,  who  was  a  servant 
In  a  neighboring  farm-house,  with  an  excellent 
Character  and  principles,  and  no  inconsiderable 
personal  attractions.  The  following  year  he 
vas  married,  having  managed  to  save  as  much 
Inoney  as  enabled  him  to  furnish  a  house  in  a 
rery  humble  style  for  the  reception  of  his  young 
pride.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  November 
B8,  1802.  "  George  Stephenson's  signature,  as 
It  stands  in  the  books,  is  that  of  a  person  who 
leems  to  have  just  learned  to  write.  Yet  it  is  the 
lignature  of  a  man,  written  slowly  and  deliberate- 
ly, in  strong  round  hand.  With  all  his  care, 
jiowever,  he  had  not  been  able  to  avoid  a  blotch  ; 
Jhe  word  Stephenson  has  been  brushed  over  before 
he  ink  was  dry.  After  the  ceremony,  George  and 
lis  newly-wedded  wife  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
lid  Robert  Stephenson  and  his  wife  Mabel  at 
folly's  Close.  The  old  man  was  now  becoming 
Infirm,  though  he  still  worked  as  an  engine  fire- 
man, and  contrived  with  difficulty  1  to  keep  his 
tead  above  water.'  When  the  visit  had  been 
»aid,  the  bridal  party  prepared  to  set  out  for 
uheir  new  home  at  Willington  Quay.  They 
went  in  a  homely  old  fashioned  style,  though 
ne  quite  usual  in  those  days,  before  macada- 
mized roads  had  been  adopted,  or  travelling  by 
Railway  so  much  as  dreamt  of.  Two  stout  farm 
Jiorses  were  borrowed  from  Mr.  Burn  of  the  Red- 
|}Iou;e  farm,  Welsingham,  where  Anne  Hender- 
pn,  the  bride's  sister,  lived  as  servant.  The  two 
korses  were  each  provided  with  a  saddle  and  a 
jillion ,  and  George  having  mounted  one,  his 
rife  seated  herself  on  the  pillion  behind  him, 
olding  on  by  her  arms  round  his  waist.  Robert 
rray  and  Anne  Henderson  in  like  manner 
|iounted  the  other  horse;  aud  in  this  wise  the 
Redding  party  rode  across  the  country,  passing 
hrough  the  old  streets  of  New  Castle,  and  then 
1  y  Wallsend  to  their  home  at  Willington  Quay 
long  ride  of  about  fifteen  miles." 
Stephenson's  life  at  Willington  was  that  of  a 
pgular,  steady  workman.  While  other  men  of 
1  is  class  were  idling  in  ale-houses,  he  was  busy 


in  studying  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  the 
laws  by  which  his  engine  worked.  Like  most 
young  and  self  taught  students,  he  was  not  a 
little  addicted  to  speculation  and  theory.  While 
sitting  by  the  side  of  his  young  wife  in  their 
cottage- dwelling,  in  the  winter  evenings,  he  was 
intent  on  making  mechanical  experiments,  and 
in  modelling  experimental  machines.  Among 
his  various  fancies,  was  the  discovery  of  perpetual 
motion.  Nor  did  he  disdain  more  profitable  em- 
ployment. From  mending  shoes  he  proceeded 
to  making  them,  and  also  drove  a  good  business 
in  the  manufacture  of  lasts. 

In  1804,  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Killing- 
worth,  one  of  the  best  known  collieries  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  Castle,  where  he  still  held  his  old 
position  of  brakesman.  "  He  had  scarcely  set- 
tled down  in  his  new  home,  ere  he  sustained  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  for  whom  he 
cherished  the  sincerest  affection.  Their  married 
life  had  been  happy,  sweetened  as  it  was  by  daily 
successful  toil.  The  husband  was  sober  and  hard- 
working, and  his  young  wife  made  his  hearth  so 
bright  and  his  home  so  snug,  that  no  attraction 
could  draw  him  from  her  side  in  the  evening 
hours.  It  was  a  terrible  blow,  but  he  bore  it  as 
he  best  could.  There  was  work  before  him  to 
do — work,  which  Stephenson,  like  many  more, 
found  to  be  a  balm  for  even  the  heaviest  sor- 
row." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  weather,  &c.,for  Fifth  month. 

1857.  1858. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24h'rs,  13  days  19  days 
do.  all  or  nearly  all  day,    ....    3     "     5  " 

Cloudy  without  storms,  4     " .  4  l< 

Ordinary  clear,  11     "    3  " 

Rain  during  the  month,  ....  5.54  in.  5. 01  in. 
Deaths,  (counting ybe  current  weeks 

for  each  year,)   886  955 

TEMPERATURES,  &C. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  the  pre- 
set year,  per  Pen  na.  Hospital,  has  been  59.13 
degrees — that  of  last  year  60.85  degrees,  while 
the  average  of  the  means  for  the  past  Sixty -nine 
years,  has  been  62.58  degrees. 

The  highest  mean  of  any  Fifth  month  during 
that  entire  period  occurred  in  1826 — 71  degrees  ; 
and  the  lowest  1848 — 51.75  degrees. 

Spring  Temperatures. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  Spring 
months  of  1858  was  50.27  degrees — that  of  last 
year  48.38  degrees,  while  the  average  of  the 
means  for  the  past  sixty-nine  years  is  50.68  de- 
grees. 

The  highest  mean  Spring  temperature  during 
that  entire  period  occurred  in  1826 — -55  de- 
grees; the  lowest  in  1799  and  1843 — each  46 
degrees. 

The  present  and  past  month  may  well  be  de- 
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nominate  1  Tin-:  u  rainy  season-/'  not  only  of  this 
year,  but  for  many  years.  There  have  been  24 
days  of  this  month  during  sonic  portion  of  the 
24  hours  of  which  rain  has  fallen;  and  there 
wciv  18  of  1  ke  character  last  month,  while  from 
the  5th  proximo  to  the  olst  instant,  both  inclu- 
sive,/"/•///  two  such  cl  lys  were  chronicled  ! 

The  writer  has  not  time  to  institute  a  thorough  | 
search,  but  believes  his  own  diary  for  the  last'J3 
years  does  not  record  the  equal  of  this — out  of 
fifty  foe  consecutive  days,  forty-two  of  them 
rainy!  I  Neither  docs  FlERCE's  record,  which 
extends  as  far  back  as  17(.)0  inclusive.  We 
tiud  therein,  however,  the  following  interesting 
items : 

"  May,  1SIG. — The  medium  temperature  of; 
this  month  was  57  degrees,  and  she  was  really  a  | 
frosty  jade.     Her  frowns  were   many,  and  her  ' 
smiles  few.    Northerly  winds,  with  cold,  frosty 
nights  prevailed,  until  every  green   thing  was 
either  killed  or  withered.    A  melancholy  hue  j 
appeare  1  to  seal  the  fate  of  all  vegetable  life,  j 
Buds  and  small  fruit  froze  upou  the  trees.  On 
some  mornings  there  was  ice  formed  a  quarter 
to  half  an  inch   thick,  in  exposed  situations,  j 
Corn  was  replanted  two  or  three  times,  and  very 
little  ever  came  to  perfection  !"  .  ( 

In  the  same  record  we  find  the  following,  con-  ! 
trasting  strongly  with  the  present  season  : —  j 

"  May,  LSliG. — The  medium  temperature  of 
this  month  was  71  degrees.  This  was  the  warm-  j 
est  and  dryest  month  of  May  that  we  have  on  our  <■ 
record,  except  1802.    We  were  deprived  of  our 
usual  easterly  rain  storm,  or  even  a  rainy  day  j 
during  the  month,  in  this  vicinity.    There  was  a 
sprinkle  of  rain  on  three  or  four  days,  and  the 
whole  which  fell  measured  only  one-quarter  of 
an  inch.     Vegetation  was  very  much  parched,  j 
and  everything  looked  in  a  dying  condition." 

In  reference  to  the  Temperature  of  the  mouth  ■ 
iu  1845,  the  same  author  states  : — 

"  The  mercury  sunk  as  low  as  40,  and  rose  as 
high  as  82  on  three  days." 

A  writer  in  the  North  American,  a  few  days 
since,  furnished  the  following  extract  from  Wat- 
son's Annrds,  which  is  well  worth  preservation  : 

"May,  178G. — Remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
the  sun  for  two  weeks,  and  constantly  damp  or 
rainy  weather.  It  continued  for  forty-two  days, 
being  all  the  time  a  cold  northeast  storm,  and  no 
sight  of  the  sun." 
'  In  our  own  record  for  next  month  of  last  year 
(1857)  we  find  the  following,  showiug  that  the 
N.  E  storm,  so  usually  prevalent  about  this 
time  of  year,  then  commenced  later  in  the  sea- 
son. 

u  Gth  mo.  (June)  20,  1857. — This  is  the  first 
day  on  which  rain  has  not  fallen  during  some 
portion  of  the  24  hours  (except  the  Gth  instant), 
since  the  27th  day  of  last  mouth  inclusive,  ma- 
king 24  successive  days  of  rain,  with  only  the  one 
exception  above  named. 


"3 1st.  The  whole  number  of  rainy  days  this 
month  has  been  twenty  sir,  with  only  fiuc  clear 
days.  On  the  2 1st  a  terrible  storm  occurred, 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  which, 
with  two  other  instances,  constitute  the  only 
ones  during  the  long  rainy  spell  wherein  these 
have  accompanied  the  rain." 

In  reference  to  the  rain  the  present  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  less  quantify  has  fallen  than 
did  the  corresponding  month  lust  year.  Heavy 
rains  have  prevailed  over  almost  every  section  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  to  the  south  and 
west  of  us,  carrying  destruction  aud  devastation 
with  them.  J.  M.  E. 

Philada.,  Gth  mo.  1st,  1858. 


A  WORLD  AT  PEACE. 

Shaping  the  shadows  of  dim  times  to  come, 

The  thoughtful  mind  forecasts  a  scene  of  glory  ; 

Blessings  for  all — no  longer  hcip'd  on  some — 
Brighten  the  chapters  of  men's  future  story. 

The  fiercer  passions  of  the  human  breast 

Melt  into  love,  and  swell  the  tide  of  kindness; 

Mercy  descends,  a  warmly  welcomed  guest, 

To  those  who  once  had  spuru'd  her  iu  their  blindness. 

War  is  the  fashion  of  a  former  age, 

Of  which  the  scholar  reads  with  solemn  wonder  : 
And  mutely  pities,  as  he  turns  the  page, 

The  madness  that  kept  man  and  man  asunder. 

The  weak  dwell  safely;  right  prevails  o'er  might; 

Law  binds  it*  subject:*  with  a  moral  letter  ; 
All  for  some  end  of  general  good  unite, 

And  strive  to  make  the  world  they  live  in  better. 

Is  this  the  phantom  of  a  poet's  dream, 

That  mocka  him  with  a  dieting  thrill  of  pleasure? 
Or  does  the  future  with  such  glories  teem, 

Aud  even  now  give  earnest  of  its  treasure  ? 

This  we  cannot  know  ; — meanwh  le  let's  do  our  bett 
To  leave  this  heir-loom  when  in  dust  we  moulder: 

Man  may  enjoy  unbroken  peace  and  rest, 

Ere  this  fair  globe  has  gr.»wn  a  century  older. 

THE  END  OF  AFFLICTION. 
2  Cor.  4:17. 

'  m 

The  gloom  of  the  night  a  ids  a  charm  to  the  morn, 
Stern  wintrr  the  spring-time  endtars; 

And  «he  duker  the  cloud  on  which  it  is  drawn, 
The  brighter  the  rainbow  appears. 

So  trials  and  sorrows  the  Christ;an  prepare 

For  *he  rest  that  remaineth  above; 
On  earth  tribulation  awaits  him,  but  there 

Tne  smile  of  unchangeable  love. 

MOURN  NOT  THE  DEAD. 

By  ELIZA  COOK. 

Mourn  not  the  dead  — shed  not  a  tear 

Ahove  the  mo^s-stained,  sculptured  stone 

But  weep  for  those,  whose  living  woes 
Still  yield  the  bitter,  rending  groan. 

Grieve  not  to  see  the  eyelids  close 

Iu  rest  that  has  no  fevered  start  ; 
Wish  not  to  break  the  deep  repose 

That  curtains  round  the  pulseless  heart. 
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But  keep  thy  pity  for  the  eyea 

That  pray  for  night,  yet  fear  to  sleep, 

Lest  wilder,  sadder  visions  rise 

Than  those  o'er  which  they  waking  weep. 

Monrn  not  the  dead — 'tis  they  alone 
Who  are  the  peaceful  and  the  free  ; 

The  purest  olive-branch  is  known 
To  twine  about  the  cypress  tree. 


HARMONY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  REVELATION. 

Lieutenant  Maury  writes  the  following  inter- 
esting letter  to  one  of  the  editors  of  the  JSJew 
York  Evangelist,  on  the  harmony  of  Science  and 
I  Revelation  : 

Washington  Observatory. 
My  dEAR  Sir  : — Your  letter  revived  very 
(pleasant  remembrances.  *  *  *  Your  ques- 
tions are  themes.  It  would  require  volumes  to 
contain  the  answers  to  them.  You  ask  about 
;the  u  harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation,"  and 
I  wish  to  know  if  I  find  distinct  traces  in-  the  Old 
[Testament  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  in  the 
|  Bible  any  knowledge  of  the  winds  and  ocean  cur- 
rents. Yes,  knowledge  the  most  correct  and  valu- 
iable.  "  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
|  Pleiades  ?" 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  revelations  of 
Iscience  have  led  astronomers  of  our  own  day  to 
Ithe  discovery  that  the  sun  is  not  the  dead  centre 
of  motion,  around  which  comets  sweep  and 
planets  whirl;  but  that  it,  with  its  splendid  re- 
tinue of  worlds  and  satellites,  is  revolving 
through  the  realms  of  space,  at  the  rate  of  mil- 
lions of  miles  in  a  year,  and  in  obedience  to  some 
influence  situated  precisely  in  the  direction  of 
the  star  Alcyon,  one  of  the  Pleiades.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  off  in  the  immensities  of  space 
that  centre  of  revolving  cycles  and  epicycles  may 
be;  nor  have  our  oldest  observers  or  nicest  in- 
struments been  able  to  tell  us  how  far  off  in  the 
skies  that  beautiful  cluster  of  stars  is  hung,  whose 
influences  man  can  never  bind.  In  this  question 
alone,  and  the  answer  to  it,  is  involved  both  the 
recognition  and  exposition  of  the  whole  theory 
j  of  gravitation. 

Science  taught  that  the  world  is  round ;  but 
ipotentates  pronounced  the  belief  heretical,  not- 
i  withstanding  the  Psalmist,  while  apostrophizing 
the  works  of  creation  in  one  of  his  sublime 
moods  of  inspiration,  when  prophets  spake  as 
they  were  moved,  had  called  the  world  the 
i"  round  world,"  and  bade  it  to  rejoice. 

You  recollect  when  Galileo  was  in  prison,  a 
pump  maker  came  to  him  with  his  difficulties, 
ibecause  his  pump  would  not  lift  water  higher 
than  thirty-two  feet.  The  old  philosopher 
thought  it  was  because  the  atmosphere  would 
not  press  the  water  up  any  higher  ;  but  the  hand 
'of  persecution  was  upon  him,  and  he  was  afraid 
to  say  the  air  had  weight.  .Now  had  he  looked 
to  the  science  of  the  Bible,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered that  the  "  perfect"  man  of  Uz,  moved 


by  revelation,  had  proclaimed  the  fact  thousands 
of  years  before.  "He  maketh  the  weight  for 
the  wind."  Job  is  very  learned,  and  his 
speeches  abound  in  scientific  lore.  The  perse- 
cutors of  the  old  astronomer  also  would  have  been 
wiser,  and  far  more  just,  had  they  paid  more  at- 
tention to  this  wonderful  book  ;  for  there  they 
would  have  learned  that  "  He  stretcheth  out  the 
North  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth  the 
earth  upon  nothing." 

Here  is  another  proof  that  Job  was  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  gravitatiou,  for  he  knew  how 
the  world  was  held  in  its  place;  and  as  for  the 
"  empty  place"  in  the  sky,  Sir  John  Herschel 
has  been  sounding  the  heavens  with  his  power- 
ful telescope,  and  gauging  the  stars,  and  where 
do  you  think  he  finds  the  most  barren  part — the 
empty  places — of  the  sky ?  In  the  North,  pre- 
cisely where  Job  told  Bildad,  the  Shuhite,  the 
empty  place  was  stretched  out.  It  is  there 
where  comets  most  delight  to  roam,  and  hide 
themselves  in  emptiness. 

I  pass  by  the  history  of  creation,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten on  the  tablet  of  the  rock,  and  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  because  the  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed so  much  and  so  often,  that  you,  no  doubt, 
are  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  In  both, 
the  order  of  creation  is  the  same;  first,  the 
plants  to  afford  sustenance,  and  then  the  animals  ; 
the  chief  point  of  apparent  difference  being  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  period  between  the  "  evening 
and  the  morning."  "  A  thousand  years  is  as 
one  day,"  and  the  Mosaic  account  affords  evidence 
itself  that  the  term  day,  as  there  used,  is  not 
that  which  comprehend/  our  twenty-four  hours. 
It  was  a  day  that  had  its  evening  and  morning 
before  the  sun  was  made. 

I  will,  however,  before  proceeding  further,  ask 
pardon  for  mentioning  a  rule  of  conduct  which 
1  have  adopted,  in  order  to  make  progress  with 
these  physical  researches  which  have  occupied 
so  much  of  my  time  and  many  of  my  thoughts  ; 
and  that  rule  is  never  to  forget  who  is  the  Author 
of  the  great  volume  which  nature  spreads  out 
before  us  ;  and  always  to  remember  that  the  same 
Being  is  also  the  author  of  the  book  which  Reve- 
lation holds  up  to  us;  and  though  the  two  works 
are  entirely  different,  their  records  are  equally 
true;  and  when  they  bear  upon  the  same  point, 
as  now  and  then  they  do,  it  is  as  impossible 
that  they  should  contradict  each  other,  as  it  is 
that  either  should  coutradict  itself.  If  the  two 
cannot  be  reconciled,  the  fault  is  ours  ;  and  it  is 
because  in  our  blindness  and  weakness  we  have 
not  been  able  to  interpret  aright  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  or  both. 

Solomon,  in  a  single  verse,  describes  the  circu- 
lation of  the  atmosphere  as  actual  observation  is 
now  showing  it  to  be.  That  it  has  its  laws,  and 
is  obedient  to  order  as  the  heavenly  host  in  their 
movement,  we  infer  from  the  fact  announced  by 
i  him,  and  which  contains  the  essence  of  volumes 
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M  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea  ; 
not  full;  unto  the  place  from 
return 


by  other  men  : 
yet  the  sea  is 

wheuce  the  rivers  come,  thither  they 
again." 

To  investigate  the  laws  which  govern  the 
winds  aud  rule  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able and  beautiful  occupations  that  a  man,  an 
improving,  progressive  man,  can  have.  Decked 
with  stars  as  the  sky  is,  the  field  of  astronomy  af- 
fords no  subjects  of  contemplation  more  enno- 
bling, more  sublime,  or  more  profitable,  than  those 
which  we  may  find  in  the  air  and  the  sea. 

When  we  regard  them  from  certain  points 
of  view,  they  present  the  appearance  of  wayward 
things,  obedient  to  no  law,  but  fickle  in  their 
movements,  and  subject  only  to  chance. 

Yet  when  we  go  as  truth-loving,  knowledge- 
peeking  explorers,  and  knock  at  their  secret  cham- 
bers, and  devoutly  ask  what  are  the  laws  which 
govern  them,  we  are  taught,  in  terms  the  most 
impressive,  that  when  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  the  waves  also  lifted  up  their  voice, 
and  the  winds,  too,  joined  in  the  Almighty  an- 
them. And  as  discovery  advauces,  we  find  the 
marks  of  order  in  the  sea  and  in  the  air,  that  are 
in  tune  witli  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  the 
conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  the  laws  of  all 
are  nothing  else  but  perfect  harmony. 

Yours  respectfully,    M.  F.  Maury, 

Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy. 

Pres.  Banner. 


BIG  BONE  LICK,  KENTUCKY. 

No  place,  perhaps,  in  our  western  country,  is 
Bp  interesting  to  the  geologist,  as  Big  Done  Lick, 
ID  Kentucky.  This  wonderful  spot  is  a  small 
valley  situated  20  miles  south-west  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  two  from  the  Ohio  River.  In  a  num- 
ber of  places,  the  ground  is  so  soft  for  several 
rods,  that  a  pole  may  with  ease  be  thrust  down 
many  feet.  In  these  soft  places,  saline  and  sul 
phurous  mineral  waters  arise 
these  places  is  dry  and  solid.  Tin  waters  arc 
beneficial  to  health,  but  the  place  is  not  much 
resorted  to. 

The  ground  for  several  rods  around  these 
springs,  is  entirely  without  vegetation, 
to  the  salt  with  which  it  is  impregnated 
manuf ictory  of  salt  was  formerly  established 
here,  but  is  now  discontinued. 

This  place  was  formerly  the  rendezvous  of 
vast  herds  of  quadrupeds.  Their  trails,  when 
the  country  was  first  settled,  extended  from  the 
Lick  for  miles  iu  several  directions,  like  the 
roads  from  a  metropolis.  Vast  numbers  of  these 
quadrupeds  perished  in  the  quagmire  ;  some 
probably  were  slain  in  battles  of  emulation  and 
ferocity,  and  many  more  were  destroyed  by  car- 
nivorous animals.  Here  arc  now  found  the 
bmesof  the  mastodon,  elephant,  buffalo,  elk, 
and  of  other,  and  now  unknown  animals  j  they 


arc  in  immense  quantities — it  is  a  complete 
charnel-house.  The  bones  are  generally  under- 
ground, and  so  numerous,  that  you  cannot  dig  a 
hole  to  the  depth  to  which  they  are  usually 
found,  without  striking  them.  They  are  how- 
ever generally  bones  of  the  buffalo. 

On  the  east  side  of  a  rivulet,  that  runs  near 
the  principal  spring,  they  lie  in  a  horizontal 
stratum,  three  feet  below  the  surface,  where  the 
ground  is  lowest,  and  eleven  where  the  ground 
is  eight,  feet  higher.  As  the  ground  is  dry  and 
solid  over  this  stratum,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  bones  have  sunk  through  to  its 
present  level.  Their  position  also  excludes  such 
a  supposition,  each  bone  lying  horizontally,  and 
the  stratum  also  being  horizontal.  If  the  bones 
had  descended  when  the  ground  was  soft,  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  they  would  have  arranged 
themselves  into  a  horizontal  stratum,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and  of  the 
various  depths,  eight  to  eleven  feet,  necessary  to 
attain  this  horizontal  range.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  this  part  of  the  valley  was  level 
when  these  bones  were  deposited,  that  they  lay 
on  the  surface,  and  were  subsequently  covered 
with  earth.  As  they  have  been  covered  without 
being  displaced,  or  the  horizontal  position  of 
each  bone  or  of  the  stratum  disturbed,  the  only 
admissible  supposition  is,  that  they  have  been 
covered  by  an  inundation.  They  must  have 
been  long  accumulating  ;  for  there  has  been  no 
accumulation  since  that  event,  which  bears  any 
comparison  for  qunntit}7  with  those  thus  imbed- 
ded. The  inference  also  seems  warranted,  that 
quadrupeds  have  never  been  equal,  either  io 
number  or  variety,  since  that  inundat  ion  to  what 
they  were  previously  to  it.  As  many  of  these 
bones  are  iu  a  good  state  of  preservation,  we  are 
led  to  conclude  that  the  water  has  retired  from 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  at  a  later  period 
than  it.  has  from  the  Atlantic  States  ;  for  although 
it  is  capable  of  demonstration  that  these  States 
rh-M-arth  around  have  been  inundated,  yet  the  facts  which  con- 
stitute that  demonstration  indicate,  also,  an 
earlier  period. 

The  foregoing  discussion  relates  to  a  part 
only  of  this  valley  ;  for  the  ground  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  rivulet  is  higher,  and  presents  a 
different  class  of  phenomena.  There  the  bones 
lie  at  promiscuous  depths,  without  any  stratifi- 
|  cation.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  some 
other  agent  than  an  inundation  with  its  deposits, 
!  has  contributed  to  the  latter  phenomena. 

It  may  excite  surprise,  that  these  bones,  which 
li  ive  lain  here  a  thousand  years,  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  years,  should  yet  bo  in  a  state  of 
entire  preservation.  Hut  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  earth  here  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt,  and  when  it  is  slated,  that  many  of  these 
bones  are  now  entirely  petrified,  that  surprise 
will  be  diminished. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  earth  which  contains 


owing, 
;  and  a 
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these  fossils,  has  yet  been  dug  over.  For  cen- 
turies to  come  these  enormous  bones,  which  have 
been  the  wonder  of  naturalists  will  still  be  found. 

Captain  Phinnel,  who  keeps  the  boarding 
house  in  this  watering  place,  informed  the  writer, 
that  he  found  within  a  space  not  more  than  six 
feet  square,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  thirty- 
two  grinder  teeth  of  the  mastodon  and  elephant, 
one  of  which,  he  said,  weighed  fourteen  pounds. 
They  were  all  at  one  depth,  and  were  supposed 
to  have  been  collected  in  that  spot,  as  they  have 
never  been  found  numerous  in  any  other. 

In  the  possession  of  that  gentleman,  I  saw  a 
large  bone  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  and 
weighing  about  sixteen  pounds,  entirely  petrified, 
which  has  never  belonged  to  any  of  the  mastodon 
or  elephant  species,  but  to  some  animal  now  un- 
known. It  has  been  part  of  the  leg  of  a  quad- 
ruped, between  the  knee  and  the  pastern-joints. 
It  resembled  in  shape  the  bone  of  a  hare,  except 
being  larger  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The 
quadruped  to  which  it  belonged  was  eleven  feet 
high. —  Cabinet  of  Natural  History. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  air,  which  for  forty  miles  surrounds  our 
earth,  has  a  definite  weight;  and  although  we 
can  neither  see  nor  feel  it,  we  are  cousciousof  its 
presence  by  the  momentary  operation  of  breath- 
ing. The  weight  of  a  column  of  air  one  inch  square, 
aud  forty  miles  high,  is  about  fifteen  pounds.  The 
reason  why  we  are  not  crushed  down  by  this 
(enormous  weight  is  because  we  are  surrounded 
ion  all  sides  by  it,  and  as  the  pressure  or  weight 
is  equal  all  around,  it  becomes,  as  far  as  we  are 
personally  concerned,  insensible. 

That  the  air  does  exert  a  definite  pressure,  in 
consequence  of  its  weight,  may  be  easily  proved 
jby  any  one  with  a  tumbler  and  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Fill  a  tumbler  quite  full  of  water,  and  carefully 
draw  over  its  tpp  a  sheet  of  clean  letter  paper, 
and  be  careful  to  see  that  there  are  no  bubbles 
of  air  in  the  water ;  place  your  hand  over  the 
paper  while  inverting  it,  and  when  the  glass  is 
mouth  downwards  the  water  will  be  kept  in, 
until  the  paper  becomes  wet  through.  The  air 
pressing  against  the  mouth  of  the  tumbler  is  of 
greater  weight  than  the  contained  water,  and  so 
until  some  air  can  get  in,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  water,  it  cannot  fall  out.  —  Germantovm  Tele- 
graph. 


other  bodies.  A  few  drops  of  any  essential  oil 
will  keep  books  entirely  free  from  it.  For  har- 
ness, oil  of  turpentine  is  recommended.  Alum 
and  resin  are  used  to  preserve  bookbinders' 
paste,  but  ineffectually  ;  oil  of  turpentine  suc- 
ceeds better;  but  by  small  quantities  of  oil  of 
peppermint,  anise,  or  casein,  paste  has  been  pre- 
served for  several  years.  Dr.  Macculloch  re- 
commends the  addition  to  the  flour  and  water  of 
some  brown  sugar  aud  a  little  corrosive  subli- 
mate; the  sugar  keeping  it  flexible  when  dry, 
and  the  sublimate  preventing  it  from  fermenting, 
and  from  being  attacked  by  insects.  A  few 
drops  of  any  of  the  essential  oils  may  be  added 
to  the  paste  when  it  is  made.  It  dries  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  may  be  used  merely  by 
wetting  it.  Seeds  may  also  be  preserved  by  the 
essential  oils,  and  this  is  of  great  consequence, 
when  they  are  sent  to  a  distance.  Of  course, 
moisture  must  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible, 
as  the  oils  of  ottos  prevent  only  the  bad  effects 
of  mould. — Family  Friend. 


WORTH  THE  TRIAL — MAKING  BUTTER. 

A  most  excellent  method  for  preserving  but- 
ter from  becoming  rank: 

The  day  before  churning,  scald  the  cream  in 
a  clean  iron  kettle,  over  a  clear  fire,  taking  care 
that  it  does  not  boil  over.  As  soon  as  it  begins 
to  boil,  or  is  fully  scalded,  strain  it,  when  the 
particles  of  milk  which  tended  to  sour  and 
change  the  butter  are  separated  and  left  behind. 
Put  the  vessel  into  which  it  was  strained  into  a 
tub  of  water,  in  a  cellar,  till  next  morning, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  churning,  and  become 
butter  in  less  than  quarter  of  the  time  required 
in  the  common  method.  It  will  also  become 
very  hard,  with  peculiar  additional  sweetness, 
and  will  not  change.  The  labor  in  this  way  is 
less  than  the  other,  as  the  butter  comes  sooner 
and  saves  much  labor  in  working  out  the  butter- 
milk. By  this  method  good  butter  may  be  made 
in  the  hottest  weather. 


PERFUMES  AS  PREVENTIVES  OF  MOULDING. 

Mouldiness  is  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  mi- 
nute vegetation.  Ink,  paste,  leather,  and  seeds, 
most  frequently  suffer  by  it.  A  clove  will  pre- 
serve ink  ;  any  essential  oil  answers  equally  well. 
Leather  may  be  kept  free  from  mould  by  the  same 
substance.  Thus,  Russian  leather,  which  is  per- 
umed  with  the  tar  of  birch,  never  becomes 
uouldy  ;  indeed,  it  prevents  it  from  occurring  in 


The  Use  of  Coke  is  becoming  more  and 
more  general  in  this  country.  As  the  distillation 
of  wood  leaves  charcoal  as  a  solid  residue,  so 
does  that  of  coal  leave  coke,  and  this  is  found  to 
be  a  valuable  article  in  the  working  of  locomo- 
tives, when  properly  and  skilfully  managed.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance  in  respect  to  the  de- 
mand for  different  kinds  of  fuel,  for  different 
purposes,  that  coal  is  made  to  yield  two  such 
kinds,  utterly  different  from  one  another,  viz  : 
gas  and  smoke.  When  a  ton  of  the  ordinary 
coal  is  subjected  to  the  usual  process  of  the  gas 
works,  the  product  is  about  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  invisible  carburretted  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  ten  or  twelve  hundred  weight  of 
dull,  hard,  brittle  coke.  The  gas  takes  nearly 
all  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal ;  the  coke  nearly 
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all  the  carboD  ;  and  the  one  i.s  fitted  to  yield 
more  light  ihan  heat,  while  the  other  is  valued 
rather  tor  beat  than  light,  Oue  of  the  curiosi- 
ties iu  regard  to  coke  is  that,  although  so  granu- 
lar in  appearance,  some  of  the  particles  have 
almost  the  hardness  of  the  diamond,  and  are 
found  lit  ted  lor  cutting  glass. 

Of  LATE  years,  the  tendency  has  been  almost 
universally  in  the  direction  of  using  steam  at  a 
high  pressure,  on  account  of  its  being  found  to  be 
more  economical.  This,  huwever,  has  rendered 
it  necessary  that  there  should  be  good  practical 
safety- valves.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  render  them  adequate  to  the  requirements,  and 
with  inure  or  less  success.  Amongst  others,  one 
has  been  invented  by  a  Mr.  Elliott,  called  the 
double  di>cliarge  satety-valvc.  It  was  found  by 
the  inventor,  on  a  frequent  examinatian  of  the 
valve  when  the  steam  was  blowing  off,  that,  how- 
ever strong  the  escape,  the  valve  scarcely  ever 
opened  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  around  the  cir- 
cumference. Concluding  that  this  was  insuffi- 
cient, he  contrived  a  valve  with  two  cireumler- 
ences,  so  that  when  the  valve  is  elevatid  there 
are  two  separate  outlets  lor  the  steam,  instead  of 
one,  the  area  for  eseape  being  thus  nearly 
doubled.  The  valve  is  kept  down  either  by  dead 
Weight  or  spring  balance,  and  both  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  locked  up,  thus  preventing  their 
being  tampered  with. 


sever. '1  years,  nnd  is  now  open  for  boarder?.  Some 
improvements  have  been  made  since  last  season,  in- 
cluding an  Ice  bouse  and  Carriage  house. 

Cold  and  warm  water  has  been  generally  introduced 
over  the  hous<\  The  rail  cars  ledve  Camden  for 
Stroudsbnrg  da.ly. 

5th  mo  29ih,  1858  — 8t. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Bi cudstuffs  continue  very  quiet. 
The  receipts  ol  hour  have  fallen  off,  and  the  only  sales 
are  small  lots  at  $4  25  (or  standard  brands,  <$4  02 
lor  extra  and  $4  87  fur  extra  family  Theie  is  little 
or  no  demand  tor  shipment.  Small  sales  are  making 
for  home  consumption  from  $4  75  up  to  $0  00,  aa  in 
quality.  Rye  Fiour  and  Corn  Meal  are  scarce,  and 
lirm  ai  $3  37  £  tor  the  former  and  $3  37^  *or  tne  hitter. 

Grain. —  \\  next  continues  very  dull  «ud  prices  are 
drooping.  S.iles  of  fair  and  good  Red  at  75c.  a  08c. 
per  bushel,  and  White  from  $1  to$l  15,  in  store,  ifye 
is  wanted  at  00  cts.,  with  imle  coming  forward.  The 
demand  for  corn  lias  fallen  ofT,  but  the  receipts  >.re 
small  and  prices  without  cbwuge.  Sales  of  7000 
bushels  Yellow  at  73  cts.,  afloat,  and  71  c  from  store. 
Oats  are  in  fair  demand  at  37c.  per  bushel  for  Dela- 
ware, and  38  a  39c  tor  Penna. 

Cloversked  is  in  steady  demand,  and  about  100 
bushels  sold  in  lots  at  $4  25  per  04  lbs.  Nothing 
doing  in  Timothy  *nd  Flaxseed. 
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#J  scriber  having  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  re- 
publication of  the  ab  ve  valuable  work,  ard  bavin 
I  met  with  an  original  folio  copy,  proposes  to  r*  print 
j  the  entire  work  in  four  large  duedecimo  volumes,  at 
I  the  low  price  of  Three  Dollars  for  the  w  hole  work.  1 
Those  wishing  to  secure  copies,  will  please  forward 
j  their  names  at  once  to  Hbnry  Longstreth. 

No  915  Market  Sr.,  Philada. 
II.  Longstretb  invites  attention  to  his  large  collec- 
tion of  Friends'  Books,  to  which  he  is  constantly 
j  making  additions. 

He  has  just  published  new  editions  of  Guide  to 
True  Pence;  Plain  Path  to  Christian  Perfection,  and 
j  Life  of  John  Roberts.    Price  25  cents  each.  They 
i  will  be  sent  Ly  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 
|     3rd  mo.  3rd,  1858. 

KENNETT  SQUTuE  SEMINARY  .—The  u~n  der- 
signed  having  purchased  Irom  Enoch  P.  Wicker- 
sham  his  entire  interest  in  the  "  Eaton  Academy," ia< 
the  Borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  P«w 
formerly  owned  and  conducted  by  Samuel  Martin,M 
the  "  Kennett  Female  Seminary,"  will  open  the  SUM 
mer  session  of  the  above  Institution  for  thp  iecepf«f 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  on  Second  day  the  Third  wH 
Filth  month  next. 

For  particulars,  see  circulars,  which  will  be  for-' 
warded  to  the  address  of  every  one  requesting  them; 
sent  WILLIAM  CHANDLER. 

Kennett  Square,  4th  mo.  9,  J85S. 


/  \  RE  FN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  Girlii 
V7   will  open  tt  e  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month,1 
(May,)  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  All  the  branchM-i 
comprising  a  thon  n«h  English  education  arp  Uiught, 
drawing  included.    Terms  $55;  for  tho  e  not  exceed-'! 
j  ins  twelve  years  of  age,  £50.    No  extras,  except  tb«"',| 
French  Language,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle-'! 
works,  each  £5  per  term.    This  school  is  handsomely!* 
si'uated  near  Unionville,  Chester  count}-,  Pa  ,  ninerJ 
miles  from   West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-weeti 
from  Wilmington.    Daily  stages  passing  too  and  from  >i 
each  place,  by  which  scholars  are  conveyed  in  thai' 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal^, 
Uniovvilc  &  p.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MOORESToWfl  FEMALE  BOARDING  SflOOL. — 
The  next  Term  will  commence  first  second  day 
iu  10  Month,  1858,  and  continue  40  weeks. 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Proprietor. 
Moorefitoicn,  Burlington  Co.,  Ar  ./. 


HIGHLAND  DALE. — This  is  the  name  of  the  farm 
of  Charles  and  Catherine  Foulke,  in  Monroe 
county,  Pa  ,  it  is  something  over  a  mile  from  Stiouds 
burg,  tlic  c<  ut.ty  town,  and  within  four  miles  of  tin 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

The  cii  u  at  ion  is  *-  leva  ted,  'being  on  the  crown  of  one 
of  the  ridges  of  mountains  in  ibat  region. 

It  has  been  a  resort  for  invalids  and  others  for 


/"i  HESTER  FIELD    BOARDING  SCHOOL 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  summer  sesal 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5tli 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.   For  further  information,  address 
HENRY  W.  R1DGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
1th  mo.,  3 — 3m. 


I  ONDON  GROVE  ROARING  SCHOOL  FOF 
J  j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.- It  is  intended  tc 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  fh< 
3d  of  5th  mo. —  Terms,  $00  for  five  months.  For  x( 
ferences,  and  further  particulars  enquire  for  ciiculan 
of  BENJAMIN  SWA  YNE  Principal, 

Ith  mo. — 3.  Loi  don  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa. 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  194.) 

How  good  it  is  to  retire  into  stillness !  As 
food  to  the  body,  so  is  quietude  to  the  mind.  Re- 
tirement introduces  to  a  school  of  great  instruc- 
tion, when  we  thus  bring  our  deeds  to  the  light, 
and  examine  our  own  hearts  thereby.  Oh  !  that 
mankind  did  but  know  the  value  of  frequently 
being  still, — so  that  by  retiring  into  themselves, 
they  might  find  and  read  the  law  that  is  written 
in  their  inward  parts,  even  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  that  sets  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death. 

4th.  Being  first  day,  I  thought  we  had  a  good 
time  at  morning  meeting;  afternoon,  it  was  held 
I  in  silence,  as  many  of  our  meetings  are  of  late  ; 
for  which  I  have  felt  thankful.  I  do  not  wish 
|  the  people  to  be  burdened  with  preaching,  but 
!  that  it  may  always  be  acceptable  and  edifying. 

Some  children  and  servants  are  so  fond  of  go- 
j  ing  on  errands,  that  they  are  ready  to  set  off 
(with  half  their  message,  before  they  clearly  un- 
I  derstand  what  they  are  to  say  or  do.    So  one  of 
J  old  was  in  great  haste  to  carry  tidings  when  he 
had  no  tidings  ready.    Oh  !  the  excellency  of 
patient  waiting,  till  we  clearly  understand  the 
nature  and  object  of  religious  concerns,  and  feel 
i  it  rather  of  necessity  than  otherwise,  before  we 
j  move.    And  oh  !  that  all  who  are  called  to  the 
{great  and  important  work  of  the  minis' ry,  may 
[keep  their  eye  single  to  the  honor  of  the  great 
name,  and  count  self  of  no  reputation ;  for  we 
j  may  well  be  assured,  that  when  the  creature  be- 
comes pleased  with  the  apprehension  that  it  is 
in  esteem  amongst  Friends,  on  account  of  the 
!  ministry,  there  is  danger  of  going  from  the  sim- 
i  plicity  of  the  gospel.  This  disposition  that  loves 
to  hear  itself  and  its  labors  spoken  well  of,  ought 


always  to  be  strictly  guarded  against ;  otherwise 
it  may  be  prompted  to  study  to  please  man,  and 
thereby  gradually  go  from  the  pure  openings  of 
Truth.  We  should  learn  that  humility  in  which 
we  can  hear  ourselves  spoken  of  with  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  with  equal  indifferency, 
as  to  our  labors  in  the  gospel. 

17th.  In  company  with  William  Canby,  I  set 
out  for  Birmingham.  On  the  way,  we  had  a 
comfortable,  refreshing  opportunity  with  dear 
Jane  Gibbons.  I  lodged  at  Joshua  Sharpless's; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  as  I  looked 
over  the  dear  children,  my  heart  and  my  eyes 
were  full,  in  the  remembrance  of  their  worthy 
mother,  Edith  Sharpless ;  the  effects  of  whose 
religious,  godly  care  over  her  children,  I  thought, 
were  plainly  to  be  seen  among  them.  Next 
morning,  on  our  way  to  Birmingham  meeting, 
we  stopped  to  see  Mary  Newlin,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  a  hundred  years  old.  We  had  a  re- 
freshing season  with  her  and  several  others  who 
were  present.  It  was  really  pleasant  to  be  in  her 
company,  she  being  quite  sensible,  lively,  and 
green  in  the  Truth.  W ent  to  meeting,  and  had 
some  public  service  therein,  but  it  was  a  labori- 
ous time.  After  visiting  several  other  families, 
we  returned  home ;  and  I  was  well  satisfied  that 
I  had  been  to  see  some  of  my  aged  friends.  I 
can  say  from  experience,  it  is  good  to  attend  to 
small  intimations  of  duty;  for  if  we  are  not 
faithful  in  the  little,  we  need  not  expect  to  be 
intrusted  with  more. 

As  the  fruit  of  a  tree  gradually  ripens,  so  do 
living  concerns  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
careful  patiently  to  wait,  with  their  eyes  steadily 
looking  unto  Him  who  is  the  author  of  all  right 
concerns,  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  preserve 
them  till  the  full  time  comes  to  move  forward 
therein. 

After  this,  I  went  in  company  with  Joseph 
Shipley  to  Chester  meeting  on  first  day;  and 
next  day  was  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at 
Providence,  where  I  met  my  dear  friend  Norris 
Jones,  who  spent  third  day  with  me  in  visiting 
several  Friends'  families.  Next  day  was  at  Con- 
cord Preparative  Meeting,  in  which  endeavors 
were  used  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of 
remembrance.  On  fifth  day,  we  were  at  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting,  from  whence  I  returned  home 
with  a  peaceful  mind,  and  was  well  satisfied  in 
looking  over  this  little  journey.  Although  the 
seed  lies  low  in  some  places,  yet  I  believe  there 
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is  a  remnant  who  have  an  eye  to  the  honor  of 
Him  who  is  above  and  over  all,  worthy  forever 
to  be  feared;  loved,  honored,  and  obeyed. 

Our  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  2d  month  was 
held  at  i'arby.  The  Select  Meeting  on  seventh 
.  day  was  a  searching  time;  may  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Gracious  goodness  is  still  showing  us  the 
necessity  of  coming  more  and  more  into  the  sub- 
stance and  life  of  things,  that  we  may  stand  be- 
fore him  uncondemncd  in  the  day  when  he  will 
plead  for  the  honor  of  his  Truth.  I  lodged  with 
John  Hunt,  Jr.,  and  attended  Darby  meeting  on 
first  day,  silent.  On  second  and  third  days  the 
meeting  was  large  and  solid.  We  got  home  to 
our  Monthly  Meeting  next  day,  and  had  the 
company  of  John  Simpson,  Samuel  Wilson,  IIu- 
son  Langstroth,  and  Rebecca  Chambers,  who 
came  with  us  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
we  had  a  good  time. 

3d  mo.  2d.  Last  third  day,  I  left  home,  and, 
after  calling  to  see  several  friends,  went  to  John 
Williamson's,  at  Newtown.  His  mother  lived 
with  him,  and  is  now  in  her  ninety-fifth  year. 
She  is  wonderfully  favored  with  her  understand- 
ing, memory,  and  hearing,  and  appeared  truly 
rejoiced  that  I  came  to  see  her.  In  an  oppor- 
tunity with  the  family  in  the  evening,  she  spoke 
in  a  lively  manner.  On  fourth  day,  I  was  at 
Newtown  meeting,  which  was  a  good  time  to 
some.  On  fifth  day,  I  attended  Willistown  meet- 
ing, and  was  glad  I  was  there.  Then  went  to 
see  Amos  Yarnall  and  wife,  and  had  a  comfort- 
able opportunity  in  their  room.  Sixth  day  morn- 
ing I  called  to  see  Margaret  Lewis,  widow  of 
Nathan  Lewis;  she  is  an  aged  woman,  but  green 
and  lively  in  spirit.  Attended  Goshen  meeting, 
and  went  to  see  the  widow  of  Thomas  Goodwin, 
who  is  very  helpless,  being  upwards  of  eighty; 
but  I  believe  near  to  be  gathered  into  the  king- 
dom, like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.  What  a 
mercy  it  is  to  be  kept  near  the  immortal  Foun- 
tain of  love  to  advanced  age  !  This  I  believe  is 
the  case  with  those  ancient  Friends  I  have  named, 
whom  1  have  for  some  time  past  been  desir- 
ous to  see  in  their  habitations,  and  also  to  be  at 
those  three  mcctii  gs.  On  my  return,  I  felt  the 
reward  of  sweet  peace,  and  thankfulness  of  heart 
for  the  favor  of  my  heavenly  Father,  bestowed 
on  me,  a  poor  creature.  Oh  !  that  I  may  ever 
remember  my  low  beginning,  so  that  1  may  be 
kept  truly  humble,  as  one  of  the  qualifications  of 
a  gospel  minister.  When  I  consider  the  kind- 
ness of  Friends  to  me,  my  heart  is  overcome,  to 
think  that  one  who  has  been  raised  as  it  were 
from  the  dunghill  should  have  sueh  favors  shown 
him.  But  it  is  the  Lord's  doings,  and  it  is  mar- 
vellous in  mine  eyes.  Surely  I  can  say  with  the 
apostle,  "  What  I  am,  I  am  by  the  grace  of 
God." 

On  first  day  I  was  at  London  Grove  meeting, 
and  visited  some  Friends  whom  I  love  in  truth. 
I  can  say  from  experience,  for  the  encourage- 


ment of  others,  that  it  is  good  to  attend  to  small 
openings  of  duty,  as  well  as  greater.    Gentle  in- 
timations to  go  and  see  a  neighboring  meeting, 
or  a  private  friend,  if  attended  to,  will  receive  a 
sure  reward.    We  serve  a  good  Master,  who  is 
a  bountiful  rcwarder  of  all  those  who  (accord- 
ing to  the  measure  received)  let  their  obedience 
keep  pace  with  knowledge.    He  never  fails,  on 
his  part,  to  give  such  to  drink  sweetly  of  the 
gentle  streams  of  Shiloh's  brook,  to  the  gladden- 
ing and  rejoicing  of  their  souls;  causing  them  < 
to  make  sweet  melody  in  their  hearts  to  their  • 
God  and  King,  who  has  redeemed  them  from  the 
low  pit  of  pollution.  0,  dear  soul,  whoever  thou-: 
art,  that  hast  been  washed  from  the  filth  of  cor- 
ruption, ever  remember  the  loving  kindness  of ^ 
the  Lord  thy  God  to  thee.    If  though  livest  un-  j 
der  a  feeling  sense  of  thine  own  nothingness,  he1 
will  keep  thee  lively  and  green,  and  thou  wilt,' 
know  a  hungering  after  a  daily  supply  of  that 
bread  which  comes  down  from  above ;  by  the 
living  virtue  of  which,  as  it  is  feelingly  experi-. 
enced,  there  will  ascend  a  sweet  smelling  savour' 
of  spiritual  worship  unto  God,  that  he  will  have, 
respect  unto,  as  he  had  to  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock  which  Abel  offered.  Oh  !  that  all  who  have, 
known  the  Arm  of  everlasting  kindness,  mercy,v 
and  love,  stretched  out  for  their  gathering,  may 
keep  down  to  the  Seed  of  life,  wherein  alone 
stands  our  safety,  our  strength,  and  our  preser-i 
vation. 

(To  ho  continued.) 


JOHN  BANKS. 
(Continued  from  page  181.) 

A  letter  to  my  wife  upon  my  journey  towardfi 
the  west  and  south  of  England  : — 

Dear  Wife, — Thou  art  near  and  dear  until 
me,  together  with  our  little  one,  in  the  nearnes  •  I 
of  that  pure  spirit  and  power  by  which  the  Lorcfl 
hath  nearly  joined  us  together  as  one  heart  an« 
mind  ;  from  a  sense  of  whose  pure  love,  felt  til 
abound  in  my  heart,  I  dearly  salute  thee;  am  J 
do  hereby  let  thee  know  I  am  very  well  at  prenl 
sent,  both  in  body  and  spirit ;  for  which  I  CBtA 
do  no  less  than  bless  end  praise  the  holy  uamA 
and  great  power  of  the  Lord  forever,  who  hat» 
thus  far  preserved  me  in  my  journey  in  truA 
peace,  satisfaction,  and  comfort  in  my  sooB. 
whereby  it  is  confirmed  unto  me  that  I  am  in  m  m  ■ 
place;  and  that  work  and  service  I  have  to  pern- 
form  is  for  the  Lord,  and  the  furtherance  of  hiA 
blessed  truth.  Blessed  be  that  day  and  timB 
that  ever  I  was  made  sensible  of  the  same,  (« 
that  the  Lord  should  count  me  worthy  to  doanM/j 
service  for  him.  fl  ' 

Wherefore,  my  dear,  be  thou  encouraged  iftj 
trust  in  the  Lord  more  and  more,  and  put  tb  1  j 
confidence  in  him  in  all  things,  who  is  aloiMjj 
able  to  do  whatsoever  he  pleaseth,  and  seeme1|l  :, 
good  in  his  sight;  for  he  can  make  all  thin<||^( 
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work  together  for  good  to  them  that  truly  love 
and  fear  him,  and  are  concerned  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  blessed  truth,  though  we  must  expect  to 
meet  with  various  exercises  in  the  way,  to  come 
to  be  made  partakers  thereof. 

Remember  my  love  and  due  respects  to  my 
parents,  and  let  them  know  that  I  am  well  every 
way  :  and  to  Friends,  without  respect  of  persons, 
as  they  may  inquire  for  me. 

The  desire  of  many  people  hereaway  is  after 
the  Lord,  and  they  flock  to  our  meetings  like 
I  doves  to  the  windows,  when  they  hear  of  any 
I  that  have  the  way  of  Truth  to  declare.  We  have 
(had  a  meeting  every  day  this  week,  and  shall 
I  have  one  to-morrow,  if  the  Lord  will. 

Thy  dear  and  loving  husband,  according  to 
my  measure  of  the  Truth  received. 

John  Banks. 

14th  of  3d  month,  1668. 
I  From  Yorkshire  we  travelled  into  Nottingham- 
shire, Leicestershire,  and  Warwickshire,  where 
Jwe  had  many  blessed  meetings;  where  I  wrote 
)to  my  wife.  [This  letter  is  similar  to  the  fore- 
going, stating  but  little  about  the  journe}7,  ex- 
icept  near  the  close,  where  he  says]  We  came 
jthis  day  (4th  mo.  4th,  1668,)  to  see  our  dear 
friend  William  Dewsberry ;  and  intend  to 
travel  thorow  (through)  the  country,  in  visiting 
the  seed  of  God,  towards  Bristol,  and  then  as  the 
Lord  may  order  us. 

I  From  Warwickshire  we  travelled  into  Glouces- 
tershire, and  so  to  Bristol,  where  the  Lord  made 
ijmr  service  very  acceptable,  and  of  good  service 
ilo  Friends  and  other  people;  and  we  travelled 
hrough  Somersetshire.  [Here  he  wrote  another 
etter  to  his  wife,  dated  Puddimore-milton,  in 
Somersetshire,  the  28th  of  4th  month ;  to  this 
letter  is  added  the  following  postscript,  in  which 
||t  will  be  observed  that  thore  was  in  that  day  a 
[  post  remarkable  opening  in  the  minds  of  the 
lleople,  and  flockiDg  to  Friends  and  joining  with 
hem  in  religious  fellowship.] 

The  Truth  of  our  God  prospers  and  increaseth, 
tad  gaineth  a  good  report  in  these  parts,  and 
jiany  other  places  where  we  have  travelled  ;  and 
llany,  yea,  very  many,  are  coming  in  to  partake 
[hereof ;  for  people  in  many  places  are  weary  of 
I  lie  hireling  priests,  and  dead  formal  worship  in 
le  world,  and  their  assemblies  grow  thin.  The 
lord,  by  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  power,  hath 
lade  our  service  effectual  unto  many,  both 
(riends  and  other  people;  and  very  full  and 
paeeable  meetings  we  have  had   in  several 
|>unties  and  shires,  wherefore  we  cannot  with- 
)ld,  but  must  return  the  praise,  honor,  and 
ory  unto  Him,  whose  the  work  and  power  is, 
d  count  nothing  too  hard  for  us ;  so  that  we 
ay  bear  testimony  for  Him,  to  the  gaining  of 
od  to  the  souls  of  people,  and  that  he  over  all 
py  be  glorified.    And  that  we  may  feel  true 
(ace  with  him  in  the  end  for  our  reward  re- 
jrned  into  our  hearts  and  bosoms. 


My  wife's  letter  to  me  : — 

Dear  Husband, — After  long  expectation  to 
hear  from  thee,  I  have,  before  the  writing  hereof, 
received  two  letters,  whereby  I  was  much  satis- 
fied and  refreshed.  But  in  thy  last,  from  Somer- 
setshire, I  do  understand  that  thou  hast  been 
under  weakness  of  body  for  some  time,  at  the 
first  hearing  of  which  I  was  sad  in  my  spirit; 
but  considering  the  greatness  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Lord's  love  and  power,  in  whom  is  our 
strength,  I  rest  satisfied,  hoping  that  all  things 
will  work  together  for  good  in  the  end;  though, 
dear  husband,  I  have  been,  and  am  very  weak 
and  low  in  body,  (by  a  strong  fever,)  but  well 
in  mind  and  spirit,  blessed  be  the  Lord  therefor; 
it  was  one  month  last  5th  day,  before  the  date 
hereof,  the  sickness  took  me,  and  in  about  two 
weeks  time  I  received  some  strength;  but  be- 
came worse  again,  and  am  very  weak.  I  greatly 
desire  this  may  come  safe  to  thy  hand,  that  thou 
mayest  understand  how  it  is  with  me;  and  that 
in  the  wisdom  of  God  thou  mayest  weigh  and 
consider  what  may  tend  most  for  the  glory  of 
God  in  this  matter ;  though  I  can  truly  say  in  a 
sense  of  the  Lord's  love  and  truth,  according  to 
my  measure,  whether  ever  I  see  thy  face  again 
or  no,  I  desire  nothing  more  than  that  the  will 
of  the  Lord  may  be  done  in  all  things,  whether 
in  life  or  death  ;  to  whose  care  and  Fatherly  pro- 
tection I  do  commit  and  commend  thee,  aud 
dearly  salute  thee,  with  love  to  thy  companion, 
J.  W.,  and  bid  thee  farewell;  and  am  thy  dear 
and  loving  wife,  Ann  Banks. 

Whinfell  Hall,  in  Cumberland,  19th  of  5th  month, 
1668. 

Dear  Husband, — Having  given  thee  an  ac- 
count of  the  last  week,  how  it  hath  been  with 
me  in  my  sickness,  I  thought  it  convenient  with 
as  much  speed  as  possibly  I  could,  to  signify  how 
it  is  with  me  at  present ;  blessed  be  the  Lord  for 
the  same,  I  have  recovered  more  strength  since 
the  last  third  day,  than  in  all  the  time  before, 
since  my  sickness  begun  ;  so  that  I  have  good 
hopes  I  shall  recover  my  former  strength,  and 
that  we  shall  see  and  enjoy  each  other  in  the 
Lord's  time ;  so  desiring  to  hear  from  thee,  and 
how  it  is  with  thee,  with  the  remembrance  of 
my  dear  love  unto  thee;  I  remain  thy  ever  loving 
wife,  Ann  Banks. 

27th  of  5th  mo.,  1668. 

From  hence  we  travelled  westward,  through 
part  of  Devonshire,  and  into  Dorsetshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  so  up  to  London,  where, 
and  all  along,  the  Lord  was  with  us ;  and  Friends 
were  greatly  comforted  and  refreshed  with  us, 
and  we  with  them. 

And  great  openness  and  tenderness  there  was 
in  those  days  among  Friends  and  many  other 
people  where  we  came,  and  the  witness  for  God 
was  soon  reached.  Yery  large  and  full  meetings 
we  had  in  most  places  where  we  travelled,  and 
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many  were  convinced,  and  are  yet  alive  standing 
witnesses  for  God.  And  coming  to  London  I 
•wrote  to  my  wife.  [Here  follows  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  and  a  postscript  to  Peter  Fcaron,  an  ap- 
prentice, relating  chiefly  to  domestic  concerns.] 

And  we  travelled  in  the  work  and  service  of 
the  Lord  dewn  from  London  (when  we  were 
clear  of  the  city)  through  the  counties  before 
named,  again,  to  Bristol,  where  we  were  greatly 
comforted  in  the  Lord,  and  in  Truth's  prosperi- 
ty, with  other  of  the  brethren  that  we  met  with 
there.  [Here  follows  another  letter  to  his  wife.] 
From  whence  (Bristol),  we  travelled  the  nation 
homeward,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months,  from 
the  time  of  our  going  forth,  we  got  well  there 
with  sheaves  in  our  bosoms,  for  our  faithfulness 
in  our  Lord  and  Master's  work  and  service,  that 
we  had  faithfully  performed  through  the  ability 
of  his  power ;  and  were  very  careful  to  give  way 
the  one  to  the  other  in  our  testimony-bearing, 
that  so  we  might  be  preserved  in  unity  together, 
as  we  were  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  Ever 
living,  everlasting  praises,  honor,  and  glory  be 
given  and  returned  unto  the  Lord  alone,  for  he 
eternally  is  worthy.  The  length  of  this  journey 
was  12GS  miles. 

Now,  Friends,  I  da  not  intend  nor  desire  to 
make  a  great  volume,  or  enlarge,  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  the  full  of  every  particular  of  my  jour- 
neys over  sea  and  land,  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland;  but  in  as  much  brevity  as  I  can, 
what  may  be  material  and  of  most  service  ;  that 
the  remembrance  of  my  labors,  travels,  impris- 
onments, and  sufferings  may  not  be  lost;  but  be 
kept  upon  record,  for  the  good  of  ages  to  come, 
amongst  the  rest  of  my  brethren,  though  but 
little  to  what  some  have  suffered,  passed  through, 
and  undergone. 

And  now,  to  begin  from  the  year  1GC8,  from 
year  to  year,  and  time  after  time,  I  have  travel- 
led and  gone  over  sea  betwixt  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  twelve  times;  and  that  often  not 
without  great  difficulty  and  danger  of  life  at  sea, 
by  many  tempestuous  storms ;  yet  never  at  any 
time  above  two  nights  at  sea;  insomuch  that  af- 
ter some  times  that  I  had  taken  shipping  at 
Whitehaven,  the  seamen  would  be  very  desirous 
who  should  have  me  in  their  vessel,  saying,  "  I 
was  the  happiest  man  that  ever  they  carried  over 
sea,  for  they  got  along  well  when  they  had  me," 
though  sometimes  in  and  through  great  tem- 
pests; and  that  Q-od  over  all  may  have  the  praise 
of  his  own  works,  and  the  faithful  encouraged 
to  rely  upon  the  sufficiency  o£  his  own  power 
forever,  is  the  extent  of  my  writing. 

And  with  reverence,  humility,  and  godly 
fear,  I  hope  I  may  say  that  my  labors  and  travels 
in  three  nations  have  been  such,  in  preaching 
the  everlasting  Gospel,  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  with  which  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
attend  me,  (though  in  and  through  many  va- 
rious exercises)  both  without  and  within,  perils 


at  sea,  robbers  by  land,  bad  spirits,  false  brethren, 
yet  notwithstanding,  and  much  more  that  inighi 
be  said,  I  hope  I  may  say  without  offence  (and 
exclude  all  boasting,)  I  have  been  made  instru- 
mental to  turn  many  unto  righteousness,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  which  are  yet  alive  to  wit- 
ness unto  the  truth  of  what  1  say.  Even  in 
eight  meetings  in  my  native  county  in  Cum- 
berland, and  also  in  many  places  elsewhere,  it  is 
well  known  to  Friends  therein,  with  what  dili- 
gence I  labored  among  them  in  the  work  of  the 
Gospel,  early  and  late,  far  and  near,  through 
much  hardship  as  to  my  body,  in  many  heats 
and  colds,  without  door  as  well  as  within  ;  and 
yet  through  the  strength  and  ability  of  the  power 
of  God  was  well  kept  and  preserved  in  and 
through  all,  having  faith  therein. 

And  with  all  diligence,  it  is  well  known,  when 
I  was  at  home  I  labored  with  my  hands,  with  1 
honest  endeavors  in  lawful  employments  for  the 
maintenance  of  my  family. 

(To  be  continued.) 

EPISTLE  VI.  — -1683. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — Whom  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  hath  quickened  and  made  alive, 
that  you  might  serve  the  living  God  in  his  new 
and  living  way,  and  worship  him  in  his  spirit  and 
truth. 

Now,  dear  Friends,  all  keep  in  the  unity  of, 
God's  holy  spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace,  , 
and  in  the  same  spirit  of  God  be  all  of  one 
mind,  and  one  judgment.  And  in  the  same 
spirit  feel  the  love  of  God  shed  in  your  hearts 
which  bears  and  endures  all  things;  which  lovr 
nothing  below  is  able  to  separate  you  from.  And 
in  this  love  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ,  (whicl 
he  is  the  head  of)  is  edified. 

And  now,  dear  Friends,  the  wonderful  mercy 
and  goodness,  and  power,  and  blessed  presence ' 
of  the  eternal  immortal  God,  hath  been  manifes 
this  year  in  all  our  meetings,  and  Friends  won 
derfully  preserved  by  his  special  divine  provi 
dence  in  this  difficult  and  suffering  time;  th 
Lord  our  God  is  worthy  to  have  all  the  prais( 
glory  and  honor  ;  for  his  presence  and  power  wanj 
manifest  beyond  words  ! 

Blessed  be  his  name  forever.    And  therefor, 
that  all  may  walk  worthy  of  his  blessings  an-j 
mercies!  and  that  all  may  keep  and  walki'f 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Sanctuary !    For  in  him  J 
peace  and  safety ;  who  destroys  the  destroyer  j 
the  enmity  and  adversary,  for  Christ  is  yoi 
sanctuary  in  this  day  of  storm  and  tempest;  i; 
whom  you  have  rest  and  peace.    And  therefor  j 
whatever  storms  and  tempests  do  or  should  arif  | 
within  or  without,  Christ  your  sanctuary  is  ov«|, 
them  all  ;  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earl  j 
given  unto  him  ;  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  h  > 
lambs  and  sheep  out  of  his  father's  or  his  han  I 
who  is  the  true  Shepherd  :  neither  are  any  abjlj 
to  hurt  the  hair  of  your  head,  except  it  be  peji 
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mitted  by  his  power  for  your  trial.  And  there- 
fore rejoice  in  his  power;  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
hath  the  victory  over  all ;  both  within  and  with- 
out. He  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  is 
over  all ;  the  first  and  the  last ;  the  amen  ;  and 
the  faithful  and  true  witness  in  all  his  males  and 
females  ;  the  heavenly  rock  and  foundation  for 
I  all  the  believers  in  the  light  and  all  the  children 
i  of  the  day  to  build  upon,  to  stand  sure. 

And  we  do  understand  that  in  several  counties 
are  many  in  prison;  and  several  under  great  suf- 
ferings, by  spoil  made  on  their  goods;  but  the 
!  Lord  greatly  doth  support  them  by  his  eternal 
j  arm  of  power. 

And  we  are  glad  to  hear  in  several  counties 
|  that  they  have  set  up  a  meeting  to  look  into  suf- 
ferings ;  by  which  they  may  collect  them  all  true, 
land  so  to  lay  them  before  the  justices  of  sessions 
[and  judges  of  assizes,  according  to  former  advice  ; 
|and  seeing  the  Lord's  power  hath  supported 
j  faithful  Friends  in  all  their  sufferings,  we  again 
! remind  you,  that  your  sufferings  from  time  to 
itime  be  carefully  collected,  and  truly  stated; 
'meet  also  to  be  laid  before  the  Supreme  Au- 
thority, and  published  in  print,  as  there  shall 
|  be  occasion.  Inasmuch  as  the  frequent  printing 
(of  the  most  grievous  sufferings  hath  been  divers 
(times  proposed,  there  is  a  necessity  of  the  greater 
care  and  exactness  in  this  case. 

And  it  was  matter  of  comfort  and  refreshment 
to  us,  to  hear  the  testimonies  of  Friends  of  the 
•general  prosperity  of  truth,  and  unity  and  peace 
'among  Friends  in  the  most  counties  in  England 
and  Wales.  Divers  tender  epistles  from  Friends 
in  prison  were  read ;  and  this  meeting  was  sen- 
sible of  the  Lord's  power  and  tender  care  in 
supporting  of  them  in  their  sufferings  and  deep 
trials,  and  also  an  epistle  from  Friends  of  the 
.Quarterly  Meeting  at  Amsterdam  was  read;  in- 
timating their  Christian  care,  love,  and  unity, 
land  the  prosperity  of  truth  both  in  Holland  and 
I  Germany. 

The  accounts  relating  to  the  redemption  of 
captives,  and  Friends  in  sufferings,  &c,  were 
inspected ;  and  all  things  found  very  plain  and 
clear  to  satisfaction,  and  no  need  of  a  further 
supply  at  present. 

And  where  in  any  county,  any  Friends  have 
Jhad  advantage,  by  entering  appeals  against  in- 
I formers,  &c,  that  they  keep  a  record  thereof, 
1  attested  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  some  other 
person  of  note  ;  and  that  they  send  a  true  copy 
thereof  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  here. 

Here  were  some  tender  Friends  from  Dantzick, 
Frizeland,  Holland,  Norway,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  from  America.  And  we  understand  that 
!  Friends  keep  up  their  meeting  in  Algiers,  in 
!  Turkey.  And  some  Friends  are  going  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Holland,  and  there  is  another 
Yearly  Meeting  settled  at  Dantzick,  by  which  we 
understand  that  they  are  in  unity,  and  the  Lord's 
blessed  presence  is  among  them,  and  his  truth 


spreads  and  prospers ;  so  with  our  dear  loves,  and 
salutation  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (who  is  our 
and  your  life,)  unto  all  the  faithful,  every  where, 
we  rest  your  dear  Friends  and  brethren. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  said  meeting  by 

Richard  Richardson. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Such  has  been  the  increase  of  slavery  and  its 
attendant  evils  in  these  United  States,  that  many 
who  heretofore  have  had  no  concern  upon  the 
subject,  are  aroused  to  look  a  little  into  the  sys- 
tem. These  generally  desire  its  extinction;  but 
they  are  met  with  many  objections  to  emancipa* 
tion,  especially  any  emancipation  near  at  hand, 
and  these  objections  have  been  so  long  and  so 
successfully  diffused,  that  too  few  are  disposed 
even  to  question  their  validity,  and  consequently 
do  not  scrutinize  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  notice  the  multiplicity 
of  objections  that  have  been  industriously  urged 
against  the  abolition  of  slavery;  but  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  we  may  consider. 

1st.  The  loss  that  it  would  inflict  upon  the 
master. 

2d.  That  some  plan  of  remuneration  should 
be  devised. 

3d.  That  the  slaves  are  so  depraved  and  con- 
temptible that  they  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with 
liberty  without  a  process  of  preparation. 

1th.  That  the  African  is  naturally  inferior  to 
the  white  man  in  intellect,  and  is  therefore  un- 
worthy the  same  legal  protection  and  rights. 

Now  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  colored 
man  is  naturally  deficient  in  intellect,  and  that 
the  deficiency  charged  has  not  been  produced  as 
the  result  of  abuse  and  tyranny  that  has  for  a 
succession  of  generations  been  made  in  a  most 
signal  manner  to  bear  upon  him.  But  admitting 
him  as  deficient  as  he  is  claimed  to  be,  does  this 
render  him  a  fit  subject  for  slavery?  If  it  does, 
why  not  single  out  from  among  the  white  in- 
habitants all  who  may  fall  under  a  certain  amount 
of  intellect,  and  make  merchandise  of  them  ? 
Certainly  this  could  be  no  more  unjust,  however 
revolting  to  humanity. 

As  regards  the  preparation  of  the  slave  for 
liberty,  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  means 
for  the  improvement  of  his  moral  condition  is  to. 
cease  to  rob  him  of  his  manhood;  this  would  at 
once  remove  the  obstacle  to  his  advancement. 

As  to  the  first  and  second  objections  to  eman- 
cipation,— the  master's  loss,  and  demand  for  re- 
muneration,— we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  slave 
has  ever  been  rightfully  made  property.  The 
claim  to  such  property  has  been  instituted  by  fraud 
and  force  too  palpable  for  denial,  which  renders  it 
entirely  spurious;  then  how  deficient  and  incon- 
sistent such  objections  to  the  abolishment  of 
slavery,  or  in  other  words,  a  restoration  of  rights 
|  to  a  long  injured  and  oppressed  people.    But  if 
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these  facts  did  not  settle  the  question  beyond  all 
controversy,  we  might  easily  prove  that  the  aboli 
tion  of  slavery;  so  far  from  being  a  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  master,  would  be  a  great  gain. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  when  policy  and  ex- 
pediency are  made  to  take  the  place  of  right  and 
and  justice.  The  treasures  expended  in  war,  and 
the  great  sum  total  of  its  evils,  go  to  attest  the 
importance  of  this  error. 

Substituting  policy  for  honesty,  and  expediency 
for  justice,  was  the  radical  error  that  first  intro- 
duced slavery;  and  sorrowful  to  contemplate, 
this  error,  instead  of  being  forsaken,  has  been 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
acted  upon,  each  iu  turn  imparting  to  the  sys- 
tem legal  safeguards,  as  if  founded  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  right.  May  we  not  well 
query  how  much  longer  this  unrighteous  course 
is  to  be  pursued  ?  If  the  system  thus  cherished 
and  protected,  has  attained  such  power  and  in- 
fluence that  it  is  convulsing  the  nation,  and  can 
scarcely  be  kept  within  its  present  limits,  what 
must  be  the  consequence  from  the  rapid  growth 
which  time  will  give,  unless  speedily  checked? 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  labors  of  statesmen 
and  politicians,  whether  in  favor  or  against  re- 
storing the  slaves  to  liberty,  they  are  far  from 
occupying  the  whole  ground;  indeed,  at  best 
they  are  but  the  mediums  through  which  the 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  people  is  exhibited  ; 
hence  there  is  a  large  field  of  labor  open  to  the 
Christian  and  moralist,  as  the  system  continues 
to  inflict  a  most  incalculable  amount  of  wrong 
and  suffering  upon  millions  of  our  fellow  men. 

The  case  is  one  urgently  requiring  individual 
faithfulness  to  manifested  duty,  the  alone  way  to 
wash  our  hands  in  innocency,  secure  a  peace  to 
the  immortal  soul  11  the  world  cannot  give,"  and 
thus  be  instrumental  in  the  divine  hand  in  ame- 
liotating  the  condition  of  both  master  and  slave. 

D.  I. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  15th  of  5th  mo.,  1858. 


SENSE  OF  DUTY. 

LETTER  II. 
(Concluded  from  page  200.) 

Mi/  dear  Tj<mr<i, — Iu  two  forms  let  those 
guardian  angels  appoar  to  your  humbly  inquiring 
eyes,  and,  with  kindly  gestures,  wave  you  away. 
The  experience  of  others,  your  own  experience, 
both  bid  you  pause. 

The  experience  of  others.  Unwillingness  to 
be  influenced  by  admonition  from  this  quarter 
indicates  the  blindness  we  consider  most  alarm- 
ing. You  cannot  see  that  God  prohibits  your 
intended  course,  because  you  do  not  trust  the 
voice  through  which  he  speaks  to  you,  bidding 
you  behold  obstacles  of  his  interposition.  You 
make  yourself  deaf,  and  so  are  made  blind. 

Take  up  this  idea,  that,  when  persons  who 
^re  known  to  be  wise,  good,  and  conscientious, 


are  moved  by  their  affection  to  give  you  earnest 
counsel  and  warning,  it  is  one  way  which  God 
has  chosen  of  speaking  to  you.  It  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  best  of  ways.  You  do  not  expect 
supernatural  intimations.  You  know  he  will 
not  send  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to  call  audibly, 
as  to  Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah.  How,  then, 
shall  he  communicate  his  pleasure  to  you  more 
clearly  than  through  that  natural  and  beautiful 
avenue  to  your  heart, — the  soul  of  a  discreet 
and  loving  friend  ?  If  you  have  such,  if  they 
love  you  so  much  that  they  are  willing  to  expos- 
tulate with  you,  hear  them  ;  and  in  those  kindly 
human  voices,  hear  the  solemn  monitions  of 
your  Father  in  heaven.  If  these  friends  tell  you 
that  they  have  erred  as  you  are  doing, — have 
suffered,  and  have  been  taught  that  they  erred, — 
then  listen  humbly  and  confidingly.  Look  up, 
and  see  the  gentle  angel  pointing  to  barriers  you 
must  not  pass.  The  experience  of  others  waves 
you  back. 

If  you  go  forward,  you  will  soon  meet  the 
sister  angel  with  a  sadder  brow.  Your  own  ex- 
perience will  read  you  hard  lessons  of  pain  and 
sorrow,  and  cry  aloud  to  you  that  the  way  is 
blocked;  that  you  may  not  go  forward;  that 
your  duty  is  elsewhere.  A  path  strewn  with 
blighted  hopes,  fruitless  efforts,  vain  regrets,  and 
obstinate  oppositions,  can  lead  only  to  a  terrible 
waste  of  time,  strength,  and  opportunity,  and  a 
fearful  revelation,  at  last,  of  your  own  wilful 
folly,  which  made  you  blind  and  deaf  to  God's 
messenger  of  mercy. 

Is  this  language  severe  ?    Not  more  so  than 
that  which  you  will  apply  to  yourself,  years 
hence,  in  your  hours  of  compunction.  Believe 
this,  I  do  entreat  of  you.    The  remorse  of  those  I 
who  have  rejected  the  advice  of  friends,  and  dis-  • 
qualified  themselves  for  active  duty,  and  taxed  I 
the  strength  and  tender  patience  of  the  beloved  I 
by  self-induced  ill  health,  may  not  be  the  remorse 
of  the  murderer;  but  it  is  very,  very  painful. 
It  is  punishment.    It  is  God's  disapprobation  | 
felt  in  the  soul;  and  that  is  never  a  light  thing  r 
to  bear. 

Did  you  say  that  I  write  too  figuratively  ?  I 
will  be  more  plain.  You  study  too  much  :  early 
or  late,  you  are  at  your  books  more  hours  than 
is  good  for  your  health.  Do  you  plead  that  you 
cannot  sustain  a  respectable  rank  among  your  I 
companions  without  all  this  study  ?  Then  lose 
it.  It  is  not  an  honorable,  but  a  false  and  sel-  • 
fish  ambition  which  thus  introduces  confusion 
into  your  mind ;  turning  things  wrong  end  fore- 
most, and  destroying  your  power  of  balancing 
objects  of  desire.  The  moment  you  prefer  en- 
during a  headache,  or  a  pain  in  your  eyes,  to 
making  a  poor  recitation,  or  none  at  all,  you  are 
on  the  wrong  track,  and  will  be  switched  off  in 
the  wrong  direction.  It  may  be  the  love  of 
knowledge  which  tempts  you ;  but  far  more  pro- 
bably it  is  the  desire  of  excelling  others;  a  low. 
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[unworthy  motive,  which  creeps,  insidious  and 
(unsuspected,  into  the  heart  of  many  a  brilliant 
school-girl.  And,  if  it  be  the  nobler  desire  of 
knowledge,  you  have  no  right  to  indulge  that 
desire  when  God  forbids  it.  And  he  does  for- 
;bid  it  when  he  sends  pain  as  the  consequence  of 
effort.  Merciful  is  he,  in  that  he  seldom  per- 
imits  a  sudden  break-down  of  the  physical  powers 
!in  the  young,  let  the  abuse  be  what  it  may. 

You  know  how  many  cases  of  injured  eyes 
jare  to  be  found  among  our  friends  of  late  years. 
tSome  youthful  victims  lose  several  of  the  best 
{years  of  their  lives,  as  to  many  of  its  uses,  by 
[these  mysterious  maladies  They  cannot  read, 
iwrite,  work.  They  become  helpless,  dependent, 
;and  inevitably  tax  the  time  of  others.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  pain  and  weariness  they  endure. 
|They  may  say,  that  this  is  their  own  affair  ;  they 
Jean  bear  it  well  enough.  But  I  will  speak  of 
what  others  have  to  do  for  them,  and  wTiat  they 
(might  have  been  doing  for  others  all  this  while. 
In  almost  every  case,  my  dear  Laura, — take 
[notice  of  this  fact, — there  was  warning  !  Gradu- 
ally came  on  the  dull  pain  in  the  aching  balls, 
or  the  sudden  shoot,  or  the  nervous  twitching, 
lor  the  occasional  inflammation.  And  friends 
(predicted,  and  more  frequent  and  more  marked 
Ibecame  the  fearful  symptoms  ;  and  still  the  reck- 
less girl  went  on  studying  at  night,  reading  by 
itwilight,  working  on  the  most  trying  needlework, 
ibraving  the  danger,  imagining  herself  grandly 
'industrious,  declaring  that  she  could  not  "  give 
jup  and,  in  short,  defying  the  Almighty  Maker 
'of  her  frame,  with  all  its  delicate  organization, 
il  do  not  think  the  irreligiousness  of  this  course 
lean  be  urged  too  strongly.  In  its  aspect  of  dis- 
obedience to  God's  will,  as  intimated  through 
his  physical  laws,  it  is  terribly  sinful.  This  is 
the  point  I  would  press  on  you. 

As  with  the  eyes,  so  with  the  digestive  organs, 
and  the  whole  human  frame.  A  sedentary  life, 
iclose  application  to  books,  or  the  needle,  will 
(bring  on  disease  in  time ;  but  usually  it  gives 
notice  of  its  approach,  and  that  notice  cries  out, 
\u  Stop  I"  She  who  does  not  stop,  and  meekly 
(yield  her  own  wishes  or  sense  of  duty  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  a  wiser  Being,  is  not  carrying 
jher  Christianity  into  her  daily  life.  Can  you 
•say  that  she  is  ?  Conscientious  as  you  are,  are 
not  you  appalled  at  the  thought  of  such  a  fatal 
mistake  as  this, — that,  while  you  are  aiming  at 
a  life  of  literary  proficiency,  or  devoted  industry, 
or  active  benevolence,  ready  as  you  think,  to 
Imake  a  noble  sacrifice  of  health  and  comfort,  you 
are  in  fact  rushing  into  a  course  of  disrespect 
land  disobedience  to  God  ? 

May  He  turn  you  from  it !  L.  I.  H. 


Love  to  God  and  man. — In  resigning  our- 
i  selves  to  the  influence  of  this  Divine  Power,  we 
shall  learn  to  "love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all 
our  hearts  and  our  neigbours  as  ourselves. " 


Extract  from  a  Salutation  of  Brotherly  Love, 
from  the    Monthly-Meeting    of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia,  to  the  members  of  our  Religious 
Society,  in  and  near  the  said  city.  1794. 
Among  the  many  obvious  marks  of  declension 
from  true  virtue,  especially  to  be  lamented  at 
this  time,  is  the  increasing  inattention  and  dis- 
regard of  the  solemn  duties  for  which  the  gene- 
rality of  Christians  have  set  apart  the  first  day  of 
the  week.    Our  faithful  predecessors,  although 
they  did  not  attribute  any  inherent  holiness  to 
one  day  above  another,  well  knowing  that  every 
day  is  the  Lord's  day,  and  ought  to  be  spent  in 
watchfulness  and  fear;  nevertheless,  freely  unit- 
ed with  others  to  observe  the  first  day,  as  a  day 
of  rest  from  bodily  labor,  and  their  wordly  affairs, 
and  to  employ  it  in  the  sacred  duties  we  owe 
unto  God,  and  the  most  weighty  concernments 
of  the  immortal  soul.    But  alas,  how  many  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  name  are  sorrowfully  pro- 
)  stituting  it  to  purposes  diametrically  opposed  to 
|  these  indispeusable  obligations ! — Is  not  the  great 
cause  of  religion  and  virtue  more  injured,  and 
|  the  holy  Name  more  dishonored  on  that  day, 
I  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week,  by  those  loose 
;  and  careless  professors,  who  spend  it  in  the  pur- 
|  suit  of  sensual  indulgence  and  vain  amusements? 
I  When  we  take  a  view  of  the  borders  of  this  city, 
j  what  revelling  and  rioting,  wantonness  and  pro- 
i  fanity,  are  in  the  houses  and  gardens  of  those 
who  thus  make  a  gain  of  unrighteousness  !  And 
indeed  such  is  the  prevalence  of  injurious  cus- 
toms, that  many,  otherwise  accounted  respectable 
members  of  civil  community,  and  more  moral 
than  to  be  engaged  in  the  most  reproachful 
scenes  of  revelling  and  wantonness,  are  much 
employed  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the 
truly  rational,  as  well  as  holy  purposes  of  the 
day,  in  needlessly  visiting  each  other,  and  join- 
ing in  unprofitable  conversation,  or  in  riding  or 
walking  merely   for    recreation,  business  and 
pleasure,  or  in  collecting  and  feasting  together  ; 
to  the  great  oppression  of  those  employed  in  their 
service,  and  depriving  them  of  the  privilege  of 
attending  their  several  places  of  worship  which 
is  the  reasonable  duty  of  all,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  station,  or  color;  but  to  many  of  these, 
instead  of  being  made  a  day  of  rest  and  religious 
improvement,  it  is  frequently  so  perverted,  as  to 
become  a  day  of  greater  labor  and  hurry  than  any 
one  of  the  seven.    On  serious  reflection  we  hope 
all  will  acknowledge,  that  these  things  ought  not 
to  be.    Works  of  mercy,  humanity,  or  unavoid- 
able necessity,  such  as  visiting  and  consoling 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  or  other  occasions  of  Chris- 
tian duty,  may  sometimes  lawfully  interfere  with 
our  attendance  of  public  worship,  but  if  habits 
of  non-attendance  are  indulged  from  lukewarm- 
ness  and  indifference  towards  God,  or  want  of  a 
due  sense  of  his  manifold  mercies  to  us,  and  the 
obligations  we  are  under  to  reverence  and  adore 
his  goodness;  such  are  in  eminent  danger  of  fall- 
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ing  into  unbelief  and  departure  from  the  living 
Grod.  We  therefore  tenderly  exhort  all  in  re- 
ligious profession  with  us,  to  a  diligent  attend- 
ance of  our  respective  meetings,  held  on  the  first 
and  other  days  of  the  week,  with  reverent  and 
devout  hearts,  impressed  with  an  humbling  re- 
membrance of  the  Lord's  unmerited  goodness, 
and  with  unfeigned  desires  to  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth;  and  between  meetings  on 
the  first  day,  labor  to  keep  yourselves  retired, 
exampling  your  families  therein,  avoiding  un- 
necessary visits  and  unprofitable  conversation, 
and  as  strength  is  afforded  (by  Him  that  will,  if 
he  be  diligently  sought  unto,  strenghten  the 
weak  hands,)  gather  together  at  suitable  times 
those  entrusted  to  your  charge,  and  enjoin  them 
the  reading  portions  of  the  scriptures  of  truth, 
and  other  religious  books.  Habituate  yourselves 
to  silent  meditation  and  contemplation  upon  God  ; 
that  thus  under  his  blessing  you  may  be  made 
instrumental  to  lead  the  youth  and  others  under 
your  care  to  embrace  the  same  pious  practice  ; 
which  although  it  is  irksome  to  the  unsubjected 
mind,  to  those  who  love  God  with  sincerity  it 
will  become  the  most  profitable,  refreshing  aud 
delightful  exercise. 

Deeply  affecting  also  to  those  who  are  re- 
ligiously interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  rising 
generation,  is  a  disorder  not  only  disreputable 
to,  and  unbecoming  a  people  making  a  Christian 
profession,  but  so  far  a  nuisance  in  civil  society 
as  to  engage  the  public  animadversion  and  care 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city;  that  is,  the 
profanity  and  unrestrained  behaviour  of  children 
and  youth  in  our  streets;  which  must  have  been 
obvious,  and  long  beheld  with  sorrow  by  every 
pious  observer.  Much  desiring  that  this  charge 
may  not  in  any  degree  continue  justly  to  be  laid 
upon  us,  we  earnestly  admonish  all  parents, 
guardians,  masters,  and  mistresses  of  children, 
school-masters  and  mistresses,  to  exercise  a  vili- 
gant  care  over  those  whom  Providence  has  com- 
mitted to  their  trust,  restraining  them  more  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  general  practice,  from  associ- 
ating in  the  streets  or  other  places  with  those 
who  are  corrupt  and  disorderly  ;  and  (as  stewards 
that  must  render  an  account)  warning  them 
against  all  profanity,  rude,  and  unseemly  be- 
haviour. Endeavor  to  train  them  up  in  the 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God.  Instruct  them  early 
in  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  that  their 
minds  may  be  prepared  to  receive  divine  im- 
pressions, and  brought  under  the  discipline  of 
the  cross  of  Christ;  which  only  can  make  them 
truly  useful  and  honorable  members  of  civil  and 
religious  society. 


it  is  as  appropriate  from  its  narrowness  as  its 
depth.  Hence  it  happens  that  those  sciences  that 
are  capable  of  being  demonstrated,  or  that  are  re- 
ducible to  the  severity  of  calculation,  are  never 
voluminous;  for  clearness  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  -conciseness,  as  the  lightning,  which  is 
the  brightest  thing,  is  also  the  most  brief;  but 
precisely  in  proportion  as  certainty  vanishes, 
verbosity  abounds.  To  foretell  an  eclipse,  a  man 
must  understand  astronomy;  or  to  find  out  an 
unknown  quantity,  by  a  known  one,  he  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  calculation  ;  and  yet  the 
rudiments  that  enable  us  to  effect  these  impor- 
tant things,  are  to  be  found  in  a  very  narrow 
compass.  But  when  I  survey  the  ponderous 
and  voluminous  folios  of  the  schoolmen  and  the 
metaphysicians,  I  am  inclined  to  ask  a  very 
simple  question  ;  What  have  cither  of  these  plod- 
ders done,  that  has  not  been  better  done  by  those 
that  were  neither? — Lacon. 

E  R I  E  N  D  S'  INTELLIGENCER. 
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No  disorders  have  employed  so  many  quacks, 
as  those  that  have  no  cure;  and  no  sciences  have 
exercised  so  many  quills,  as  those  that  have  no 
certainty.  Truth  lies  in  a  small  compass;  and 
if  a  well  has  been  assigned  her,  for  a  habitation, 


A  friend,  of  this  city,  has  kindly  promised  us 
a  series  of  letters  to  boys,  the  first  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  present  number.  The  object  of 
these  letters  is  to  suggest  subjects  of  thought, 
and  to  encourage  investigation  into  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  which  are  of  every  day  oc- 
currence. It  should  be  the  concern  of  parents  to 
furnish  their  children,  and  particularly  their 
boys,  such  means  of  improvement  at  home,  as 
will  render  that  home  more  desirable  than  any 
other  place ;  and  the  ability  to  do  this,  at  a  very 
moderate  expense,  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

A  judicious  and  rightly  concerned  parent  will 
watch  with  uuccasing  care  the  development  of  a 
child,  particularly  at  that  critical  period  when 
the  passions  are  in  danger  of  acquiring  an  undue 
ascendancy  ; — and  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
while  these  are  restrained  within  proper  limits, 
objects  of  pursuit  may  be  presented  which  will 
tend  to  elevate  the  character,  and  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  contemplation  of  those  duties  which 
pertain  to  the  higher  or  spiritual  nature. 

For  want  of  this  care  on  the  part  of  parents, 
many  a  promising  youth  has  been  led  from  the 
quiet  enjoyments  of  home,  to  seek  forbidden 
pleasures,  which  have  resulted  in  profligacy  and 
ruin,  and  destroyed  the  fond  hopes  of  those  who 
watched  over  their  infancy. 

While  a  benevolent  Creator  has  conferred 
upon  us  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  good 
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and  evil,  he  has  also  constituted  us  with  capaci- 
ties for  rational  enjoyment,  and  abundant  means 
for  its  gratification. 

The  watchful  care  of  parents  may  go  far  in 
directing  the  youthful  mind  to  those  pursuits 
which  will  lead  to  a  contemplation  of  the  works 
of  the  Divine  Architect.  The  study  and  obser- 
vation of  natural  objects  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
enjoyment,  and  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  en- 
quiring minds  of  youth. 

When  so  directed,  we  may  enjny  a  continual 
feast,  and  experience  the  truth  of  the  testimony 
of  the  pious  Cowper. 

Philosophy, 

"  Baptized  in  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  truth, 
Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees, 
As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 
Gives  Him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 
Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches:  Piety  has  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews." 

We  would  advise  Friends  who  wish  to  place 
their  children  in  the  Central  School,  next  term, 
(commencing  the  first  of  Ninth   month,)  to 
I  enter  them  before  the  close  of  the  present  term, 
as  both  the  Boys  and  Girls  department  are  now 
i  full,  and  there  may  be  but  few  vacancies  at  the 
!  opening  in  the  Autumn,    By  entering  the  chil- 
1  dren  noiv,  disappointment  may  be  avoided. 
The  present  term  will  close  with  this  month. 


Died,— On  the  17th  of  5th  mo.  last,  near  Pennsville, 
Clearfield  county,  Pennsylvania,  Mary  Ann,  daughter 
of  I  harles  and  Mary  Cleaver,  aged  2  years,  11  months 
and  10  days. 


WORDS  OF  THE  WISE. 

A  black  cloud  makes  the  traveller  mend  his 
pace  and  mind  his  home;  whereas  a  fair  day 
and  a  pleasant  way  waste  his  time,  and  that 

;  stealeth  away  his  affections  in  the  prospect  of 

j  the  country.  However  others  may  think  of  it, 
yet  I  take  it  as  a  mercy  that  now  and  then 

|  some  clouds  come  between  me  and  my  sun,  and 
many  times  some  troubles  do  conceal  my  com- 

; forts;  for  I  perceive  if  I  should  find  too  much 
friendship  in  my  inn,  in  my  pilgrimage,  I  should 
soon  forget  my  father's  house  and  my  heritage. 
— Dr.  Lucas. 


Consequences  of  Neglect. — Avoid  negligence 
and  waste,  as  you  would  avoid  misery  and  want. 

Sincerity. — Be  honest  and  true  in  all  your 
words  and  actions,  and  you  will  meet  your 
friends  with  an  open  countenance. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer 

learner's  department. 
No.  1. 

Letters  to  ike  young  folks  who  desire  to  know  more  about 
the  world  they  live  in,  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

I  must  introduce  myself  to  you,  my  young 
friends,  as  the  father  of  several  boys,  of  whose 
company  I  am  very  fond,  and  whose  studies  and 
pursuits  I  am  always  interested  in.  These  fel- 
lows are  so  lively  and  familiar  that  they  keep  me 
always  in  remembrance  of  when  I  was  a  boy  my- 
self, and  make  me  interested  in  the  first  steps  in 
scientific  knowledge,  which  every  body  has  to 
take  before  he  can  even  learn  to  think  clearly 
and  intelligently  of  the  world  around  him. 

Now  when  1  recal  the  feelings  of  my  own 
boyhood,  I  remember  how  difficult  I  found  these 
first  steps,  and  how  discouraging  many  things 
appeared  in  prospect,  which  are  now  perfectly 
simple  to  me.  In  those  days  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  Chemistry  were  rarely  taught  in  schools, 
and,  indeed,  until  one  grew  up  he  hardly  knew 
what  they  meant ;  a  considerable  improvement 
in  that  respect  has  taken  place  lately,  and  I  sup- 
pose most  of  my  young  readers  know  something 
about  these  sciences  j  but  as  others  may  not, 
and  as  I  shall  present  them  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  the  books  generally  used,  I  shall 
begin  at  the  very  beginning,  and  suppose  that  in 
regard  to  chemistry,  at  least,  you  are  know  no- 
things. 

What  are  called  the  Physical  sciences  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  delightful  and  useful  studies 
of  which  the  mind  is  capable,  and  in  fact  when 
you  come  to  mix  in  society,  you  will  find  a  cer- 
tain acquaintance  with  them  essential  to  fit  you 
for  intercourse  with  the  more  intelligent  of 
people,  with  whom  you  all  ought  to  try  to  associ- 
ate. 

The  truth  is,  every  one  has  a  great  and  vital 
interest  in  the  sciences  which  unlock  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  the  earlier  in  life  he  begins  to 
pry  into  them,  the  better  his  progress. 

The  desire  for  this  is  intuitive.  Every  intel- 
ligent child  is  fond  of  asking  questions  about  all 
the  ordinary  things  around  him  ;  and  if  he  gets 
ready  answers,  this  fondness  increases;  while  if 
he  is  checked,  he  will  sometimes  become  dull  and 
thoughtless,  or  even  get  into  mischief. 

I  hope  none  of  my  young  readers  will  be  dis- 
couraged because  they  don't  find  a  readiness  or 
ability  among  those  by  whom  they  are  surround- 
ed, to  help  them  out.  Ask  nature  and  she  will 
answer  intelligibly,  and  you  will  find  your  inter- 
course with  her  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction.  I  know  this  is  not  always  easy 
without  some  guidance ;  you  want  a  little  show- 
ing how  to  put  these  questions,  and  at  first  need 
a  little  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  answers, 
but  every  effort  of  this  kind  is  an  advance  on  the 
road  to  knowledge,  and  if  nature  withholds  her 
secrets  for  a  while,  it  is  only  to  disclose  them 
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witli  greater  beauty  and  clearness  as  a  reward 
for  your  perseverance. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting a  start  in  the  sciences  arises  from  the  array 
of  long  names  which  rise  up  like  so  many  great 
giants  in  your  path.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  boys  who  have  not  studied  Latin  and 
Greek; — to  these  the  nomenclature  presents  what 
appears  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  progress  ; 
then  there  come  the  odd  symbols,  the  forbidding 
looking  formulae  and  rationales  all  laying  right 
across  the  very  threshold  of  the  road. 

It  would  be  of  no  avail,  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  these  are  all  as  easy  as  A  B  C,  when  you 
once  understand  them;  there's  the  very  difficulty. 
I  can  only  advise  you  not  to  be  discouraged  at 
any  imaginary  difficulties  ;  but  if  you  are  im- 
pelled by  the  instincts  of  your  nature  to  investi- 
gate anything,  go  at  it  with  all  your  might,  and 
according  to  the  best  of  your  abilities.  That  is 
the  way  Dr.  Franklin  became  from  a  poor 
printer's  boy  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
time  ;  it  is  the  way  that  every  great  discoverer 
has  wrested  from  nature  a  knowledge  of  her 
great  and  beautiful  laws. 

If  you  arc  told  that  trying  experiments  before 
you  have  "  studied  chemistry,"  or  learned  the 
rules,"  is  putting  the  "  cart  before  the  horse," 
just  give  answer  that  this  is  the  inductive  pro- 
cess which  has  been  pursued  by  all  the  great 
philosophers  of  modern  time;  and  if  it  is  said 
that  it  will  distract  your  attention  from  business, 
just  refer  the  objector  to  me,  and  I  will  try  to 
convince  him,  that  if  he  wants  to  make  an  intel- 
ligent boy  and  a  useful  boy  of  you,  the  way  to 
do  it  is  to  teach  you,  1st,  to  observe  ;  2d,  to  ex- 
periment; and  3d,  to  think. 

With  this  object  in  view,  I  shall,  in  future 
numbers  of  the  Intelligencer,  introduce  some 
simple  Lessons  and  Experiments,  which  I  hope 
will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
younger  portion  of  its  readers.  Pater. 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

An  Essay  <>n  tlh  Beneficent  Distribution  of  the 
Sense  of  Pam.  By  G.  A.  Howell,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Ashmolean  Society,  and  Assist- 
ant Underkeeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
Oxford,  1857. 

SrR  Humphrey  Davy,  when  a  boy,  with  the 
defiant  constancy  of  youth  which  had  as  yet  suf- 
fered nothing,  held  the  opinion  that  pain  was  no 
evil.  He  was  refuted  by  a  crab  who  bit  his  toe 
when  he  was  bathing,  and  made  him  roar  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  half  a  mile  off.  If  he  had 
maintained  instead,  that  pain  was  a  good,  his 
doctrine  would  have  been  unimpeachable.  Un- 
less the  whole  constitution  of  the  world  were 
altered,  our  very  existence  depends  upon  our  sen- 
sibility to  suffering.  An  anecdote,  which  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  "  Principles  of 


Human  Physiology/4  from  the  "  Journal  of  a 
Naturalist,"  shows  the  fatal  effects  of  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  this  law  of  our  nature.  A 
drover  went  to  sleep  on  a  winter's  evening  upon 
the  platform  of  a  lime-kiln,  with  one  leg  resting 
upon  the  stones  which  had  been  piled  up  to  burn 
through  the  night.  That  which  was  gentle 
warmth  when  he  lay  down,  became  a  consuming 
fire  before  he  rose  up.  His  foot  was  burnt  off 
above  the  ankle,  and  when  roused  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  man  who  superintended  the  lime-kiln, 
he  put  his  stump,  unconscious  of  his  misfortune, 
to  the  ground,  the  extremity  crumbled  into  frag- 
ments. Whether  he  had  been  lulled  into  torpor 
by  the  carbonic  acid  driven  off  from  the  lime- 
stone, or  whatever  else  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  insensibility,  he  felt  no  pain  and  through 
his  very  exemption  from  this  lot  of  humanity, 
expired  a  fortnight  afterwards  in  Bristol  hospital. 
Without  the  warning  voice  of  pain,  life  would 
be  a  series  of  similar  disasters.  The  crab,  to  the 
lasting  detriment  of  chemistry,  might  have  eaten 
off  the  future  Sir  Humphrey's  foot  while  he  was 
swimming,  without  his  entertaining  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  ravages  which  were  going  on. 
Had  he  survived  the  injuries  from  the  crab,  he 
would  yet  have  been  cut  off  in  the  morning  of 
his  famous  career,  if,  when  experimenting  on  the 
gases,  the  terrible  oppression  at  his  chest  had  not 
warned  him  to  cease  inhaling  the  carburetted 
hydrogen,  nor,  after  a  long  struggle  for  life, 
would  he  have  recovered  to  say  to  his  alarmed 
assistant,  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall  die."  Without 
physical  pain,  infancy  would  be  maimed,  or 
perish,  before  experience  could  inform  it  of  its 
dangers.  Lord  Kaimes  advised  parents  to  cut 
the  fingers  of  their  children  "  cuuningly"  with 
a  knife,  that  the  little  innocents  might  associate 
suffering  with  the  glittering  blade  before  they 
could  do  themselves  a  worse  injury;  but  if  no 
smart  accompanied  the  wound,  they  would  cut 
up  their  own  fingers  with  the  same  glee  that  they 
cut  a  stick,  and  burn  them  in  the  caudle  with 
the  same  delight  that  they  burn  a  piece  of  paper 
in  the  fire.  Without  pain,  we  could  not  propor- 
tion our  actions  to  the  strength  of  our  frame,  or 
our  exertions  to  its  powers  of  endurance.  In  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  we  should  strike  blows  that 
would  crush  our  hands,  and  break  our  arms;  we 
should  take  leaps  that  would  dislocate  our  limbs  j 
aud  no  longer  taught  by  fatigue  that  the  muscles 
needed  repose,  we  should  continue  our  sports 
and  our  walking  tours  till  we  had  worn  out  the 
living  tissue  with  the  same  unconsciousness  that 
we  now  wear  out  our  coats  and  our  shoes.  The 
very  nutriment  which  is  the  support  of  life  would 
frequently  prove  our  death.  Mirabeau  said  of  a 
man  who  was  as  idle  as  he  was  corpulent,  that 
his  only  use  was  to  show  how  far  the  skin  would 
stretch  without  bursting.  Without  pain,  this 
limit  would  be  constantly  exceeded,  and  epicures, 
experiencing  no  uneasy  sensations,  would  con- 
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tinue  their  festivities  until  they  met  with  the 
!  fate  of  the  frog  in  the  fable,  who  was  ambitious 
j  of  emulating  the  size  of  the  ox.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
j  mentions  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  lost  the 
sense  of  heat  in  his  right  hand,  and  who,  uncon- 
I  scious  that  the  cover  of  a  pan  which  had  fallen 
I  into  the  fire  was  burning  hot,  took  it  out  and  de- 
!  liberately  returned  it  to  its  proper  place  to  the 
!  destruction  of  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  fingers. 
:  This  of  itself  would  be  an  accident  of  incessant 
i  occurrence  if  the  mouitor  were  wanting  which 
!  makes  us  drop  such  materials  more  hastily  than 
I  we  pick  them  up.  Pain  is  the  grand  preserver 
of  existence,  the  sleepless  sentinel  that  watches 
I  over  our  safety,  and  makes  us  both  start  away 
:  from  the  injury  that  is  present,  and  guard  against 
jit  carefully  in  the  time  to  come. 

The  same  Infinite  Wisdom  which  has  contrived 
j  pain  for  our  protection  has  also  distributed  it  in 
ithe  manner  which  causes  it  to  fulfil  its  defensive 
I  purposes  with  the  least  suffering  to  its  subjects, 
i The  chapters  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  devoted  to 
| this  question  in  his  work  on  the  "Hand"  are 
ialone,  from  their  originality,  and  the  striking 
evidence  they  afford  of  design,  worth  all  the  rest 
jof  the  Bridgewater  Treatises.  The  skin  is  the 
jadvanced  guard  through  which  every  injury  to 
the  other  parts  must  make  its  way.  The  skin, 
therefore,  required  to  be  the  seat  of  a  peculiar 
^sensibility  both  for  its  own  security  and  to  impel 
us  to  flinch  from  the  violence  which  would  hurt 
the  flesh  beneath.  Forming  our  notions  of  pain 
from  what  we  feel  at  the  surface,  we  imbibe  the 
idea  that  the  deeper  the  wound  the  more  severe 
would  be  the  suffering,  but  this,  says  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  is  delusive,  and  contrary  to  the  fact.  The 
surgeon,  he  adds,  who  makes  use  of  the  knife, 
informs  the  patient  that  the  worst  is  over  when 
the  skin  is  passed,  and  if,  in  the  progress  of  the 
operation,  it  is  found  necessary  to  extend  the 
;outer  incision,  the  return  to  the  skin  proves  far 
more  trying  than  the  original  cut,  from  the  con- 
trast which  it  presents  to  the  comparative  insen- 
sibility of  the  interior.  The  muscle  is  protected, 
not  by  its  own  tenderness,  which  is  by  no  means 
|acute,  but  by  the  tenderness  of  its  superficial 
covering,  u  which  affords/'  says  Sir  Charles,  "a 
more  effectual  defence  than  if  our  bodies  were 
clothed  with  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros."  To  have 
endowed  the  delicate  internal  textures  with  %n 
exquisite  susceptibility  to  the  gash  from  a  knife, 
or  a  blow  from  a  stick,  would  have  been  super- 
fluous torture.  The  end  is  effectually  attained  by 
spreading  over  them  a  thin  layer  of  highly  sensi- 
tive skin,  which  is  too  intolerant  of  cuts  or 
bruises  to  allow  any  harm  to  approach  it,  which 
jit  is  in  our  power  to  avert.  In  addition  to  the 
protection  which  is  thus  provided  against  occa- 
sional dangers,  the  skin,  by  its  sensibility,  is 
essential  to  our  existence  under  the  hourly  con- 
ditions of  life.  It  is  the  skin  which  acts  as  a 
thermometer  to  tell  us  whether  the  temperature 


is  suited  to  our  organization,  and  warns  us  alike 
to  shun  pernicious  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It 
is  the  skin  again  which  prompts  the  instinctive 
restlessness  that  preserves  the  entire  frame  from 
decay.  A  paralytic  patient  must  be  supported 
upon  soft  pillows,  and  his  position  frequently 
changed  by  the  nurse,  or  the  uninterrupted  pres- 
sure upon  the  same  surface  stops  the  flow  of  the 
blood,  of  which  the  consequence  is  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  part,  mortification,  and  death. 
When  Sir  Charles  Bell  called  the  attention  of 
his  audience  to  this  fact,  in  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  bid  them 
observe  how  often,  as  they  listened  to  him,  they 
had  moved  upon  their  seats  that  they  might  shift 
the  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  relieve  the  por- 
tions which  were  beginning  to  be  cramped. 
"  Were  you  constrained,"  he  said,  "  to  retain 
one  position  during  the  whole  hour,  you  would 
rise  stiff  and  lame."  Even  in  the  unconscious- 
ness of  slumber  the  contrivance  continues  to  act, 
and,  were  it  otherwise,  sleep,  instead  of  being 
"  nature's  sweet  restorer,"  would  derange  the 
circulation  and  cripple  our  frames. 

Not  only  have  different  parts  of  the  system 
sensibilities  which  differ  in  degree,  but  sensi- 
bilities which  differ  altogether  in  kind,  so  that 
while  both  shall  be  acutely  alive  to  their  appro- 
priate stimulus,  one  or  either  may  be  dead  to  the 
application  which  rouses  and  tortures  the  other. 
"  A  man  who  had  his  finger  torn  off,"  writes 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  "  Animal  Mechanics," 
"  so  as  to  hang  by  the  tendon  only,  came  to  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Hunter.  I  shall  now  see,  said  the 
surgeon,  whether  this  man  has  any  sensibility  in 
his  tendon.  He  laid  a  cord  along  the  finger, 
and,  blindfolding  the  patient,  cut  across  the 
tendon.  Tell  me,  he  asked,  what  I  have  cut 
across  ?  Why,  you  have  cut  across  the  cord,  to 
be  sure,  was  the  answer."  The  tendon  was  as 
insensible  as  the  string  itself.  Further  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  tendons  of  the  mus- 
cles, the  ligaments  which  hold  together  the  joints, 
the  cartilages  which  act  as  a  pad  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bones  where  they  work  upon  one 
another,  feel  neither  cuts  nor  burns.  But  there 
is  a  very  different  result  if  they  are  submitted  to 
stretching,  laceration,  and  concussion.  Then 
they  raise  the  warning  voice  of  pain,  and  obtuse 
to  what  might  seem  a  more  agonising  species  of 
injury,  they  are  intolerant  of  the  less.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  skin  is  the  fence  to  the  inner 
membranes  from  the  first  class  of  evils,  but  if  the 
skin  is  to  have  the  play  and  power  of  adaptation 
which  is  essential  to  its  functions,  its  suppleness 
would  be  too  great  to  be  a  check  upon  the  move- 
ments which  affect  the  cartilages,  the  ligaments, 
and  the  tendons.  These  consequently  are  made 
impatient  of  concussion,  of  tearing,  and  of  stretch- 
ing, that  we  might  not  leap  from  heights,  run  with 
a  violence,  or  twist  our  joints  with  a  force  incon- 
sistent with  the  strength  of  the  human  fabric. 
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The  pain  of  a  sprained  ankle  shows  how  sufficient 
is  the  punishment  to  put  a  check  upon  any  ex- 
lesses  of  the  kind.  Exchange  the  sensibilities, 
oonfer  upon  the  membranes  which  are  interposed 
between  the  joints,  or  which  tie  them  together, 
the  same  feelings  both  in  kind  aud  degree  which 
belong  to  the  skin,  and  the  common  movements 
of  the  body,  or  even  the  weight  of  one  foot  upon 
another,  would  have  been  attended,  says  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  with  as  much  suffering  as  we  ex- 
perience when  we  walk  upon  an  inflamed  limb. 

Paley  applauds  the  contrivance  by  which 
everything  we  eat  and  drink  is  made  to  glide  on 
its  road  to  the  gullet,  over  the  entrance  to  the 
wind-pipe  without  falling  into  it.  A  little 
moveable  lid,  the  epiglottis,  which  is  lifted  up 
when  we  breathe,  is  pressed  down  upon  the  chink 
of  the  air-passage  by  the  weight  of  the  food  and 
the  action  of  the  muscles  in  swallowing  it. 
Neither  solids  nor  liquids,  in  short,  can  pass 


well  as  in  some  other  delicate  parts  of  the  body, 
that  we  owe  our  safety  and  our  comfort — our 
safety  to  their  sensibility,  our  comfort  to  their 
repose." 

(To  be  continued.) 


TIIE  GROWTH  OF  OUR  CITIES,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Boston  wa3  trying  to  grow  nearly  one  hundred 
years  before  it  attained  a  population  of  ten  thou- 
sand ; 

Albany  was  two  hundred  years  ; 
New- York  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ; 
Philadelphia,  settled  sixty  or  seventy  years 
later,  grew  much  faster  than  the  older  cities,  and 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  ten  thousaud  in  much 
less  time,  that  is,  in  about  fifty  years ; 

New  Orleans  was  about  100  years  old  before 
she  had  that  number  ; 

During  the  first  100  years  after  the  settle- 
.uu,  uux^4u1«0,1u  — ,  uau  F«0  ment  of  Boston  (1030),  she  was  the  largest  city 
without  shutting  down  the  trap  door  as  they     c ,    .     A  °  J 

i     t>  i.  •       i  .    n  . i        y    oi  the  colonies; 

proceed,     but  this  is  only  a  part  or  the  safe-       Xt      at    ,  i  '  i  T?    i      •  I 

1      i     m,      ...    .  .*     , J     £  •   i    •  New  lork  became  as  populous  as  Boston  lust 

guard.    The  slit  at  the  top  of  the  wind  pipe,  ,  -  0     ,  v  *  J 

^,  •  ,  ,  .  •   1      t_ *i         u     *t    •     before  the  Revolutionary  war: 

winch  never  closes  entirely  while  we  breathe,  is       T>1      ,  ,  ,  .    ,    ,  ,  /  i    ■,   c  ■>   ,i  i 

.       J.i.v    .   .i     t  i.'  J     Philadelphia  had  taken  the  lead  or  both  her 
endued  with  an  acute  sensibility  to  the  slightest    u      •  L  v  c  xi, 

..  i     n  mi    i     *xi.-       i  •  v  •     i     '  older  sisters  many  years  berore  the  war: 

particle  ot  matter.  The  least  thing  which  touches       .  ,     .  1011   Xt      v   i  u  i  ~ 

f,  c  .  8     -x     -j    x        About  1811,  New  York  became  as  populous 

the  margin  ot  the  aperture  causes  its  sides  to       m -i  j  i  i  •        u       *  •  •      mnnnn-  w  k: 
n  °  ,    .      ,i         j  .i    •  ,     mm     l   j    •     as  Philadelphia,  each  containing  100,000  mhabi- 
come  firmly  together,  and  the  intruding  body  is  j  tantg. 

stopped  at  the  inlet.    It  is  stopped,  but,  unless  j         {  .  ,   ^    .        ,  . 

rr    i        ,  •%        ,  x  •     •   x*     •  x        Baltimore  overtook  Boston  about  the  year 

removed,  must  drop  at  the  next  inspiration  into  ;  i  oqq  . 

the  lungs.    To  effect  its  expulsion  the  sensibility  j     m.  9     .    .    ,  ...  .  ,  M 

c  *u    "      .a  e  Ai       •  j    •  11        The  principal  new  cities  grew  to  the  number 

of  the  rim  at  the  top  of  the  wind  pipe  actually  !   „  ,A  A£n     F  ,         c  u  ivxi  \,       •  rz 

.   .  .       ,         .     . •  u  i     i       r  of  10,000,  nearly  as  follows:   Pittsburg  in  6D 

puts  into  vehement  action  a  whole  class  of  mus- I         '    T'   .    .X     rn  n.    .    °  .  00 

i™  ~i„^i  i         n      *x  a  ii  j     i.-  u    years;   Louisville,  50   years:   Cincinnati,  22 

cles  placed  lower  than  its  bottom,  and  which,  J       >  ril     ,     ,  ',n    J       \T       nu  ok 
r  .1      i     ,  7-  ,  'i  j •  '   years:  Cleveland,  40  years;  New  Albany,  oo 

compressing  the  chest  over  which  they  are  dis-  ;      .         -.'o      J       '    ,  ,  J'  in 

•  i    .   I     ^  *  .  Ai       •  /       .!   .   years;  Chicago,  12  years;  and  Milwaukee,  10 

tnbuted,  drives  out  the  air  with  a  force  that  y       7  °  '       J       '  ' 

sweeps  the  offending  substance  before  it.    The  !  ^e?pf"    ,  ,   ...        ,  •     i  ,    OA  Aaa  • 

ri  .  ,  .    °   m.  ,  ,  I     The  above-named  cities  attained  to  '20,000  in 

convulsive  coughing  which  arises  when  we  are  I  ,  ,       £         £  .  c\,    „ . 

,  i    i  •   .i    °     3  ..     tv  t.   c  c  the  number  of  years  from  their  birth  as  follows : 

choked  is  the  energetic  effort  of  nature  for  our 

relief  when  any  thi 

the  protective  epi« 

which  we  are  consta 

fined  to  a  single  spot  n,  ,    ,  .  ,     ..      ,       .  _ 

as  Sir  CharlcS  Bell  affirms,  belong  to  the  rest  of;10?  aud  Milwaukee,  17  yoars. 
the  wind-pipe,  but  is  limited  to  the  orifice,  where 
alone  it  is  needed.    Admirable  too,  is  it  to  ob-  ! 
serve,  that  while  thus  sensitive  to  the  most  in-  ' 

significant  atom,  it  bears  without  resentment  the  >  What  little  paper  messengers  these  are  that 
atmospheric  currents  which  are  incessantly  pass-  '  transport  our  thoughts  from  one  quarter  of  the 
ing  to  and  fro  over  its  irritable  lips.  "  It  re-  '  world  to  another!  We  trust  to  them  our  busi- 
jects,"  says  Paley,  "  the  touch  of  a  crumb  of  ,  ness,  our  hopes,  our  aspirations,  and  most  secret 
bread,  or  a  drop  of  water,  with  a  spasm  which  thoughts.  We  venture  to  write  with  the  pen, 
convulses  the  whole  frame  ;  yet,  left  to  itself  and  things  we  never  dare  say  in  words.  What 
its  proper  office,  the  intromission  of  air  alone,  worlds  would  not  tempt  us  to  publish,  we  corn- 
nothing  can  be  so  quiet.  It  does  not  even  make  j  municate  to  a  letter  passing  hundreds  of  miles 
itself  felt ;  a  man  does  not  know  that  he  has  a  :  and  through  a  thousand  hands.  This  is  the 
trachea.  This  capacity  of  perceiving  with  such  trust  we  place  in  a  single  seal.  We  put  all  our 
acuteness,  this  impatience  of  offence,  yet  perfect  ,  confidence  in  crooked  characters  whose  lips  are 
rest  and  ease  when  let  alone,  are  properties,  one  j  closed  but  by  a  single  wafer.  This  is  the  trust 
would  have  thought,  not  likely  to  reside  in  the  in  man.  This  is  the  worth  of  honor.  But 
same  subject.  It  is  to  the  junction,  however,  of  would  we  send  the  most  unimportant  affair 
these  almost  inconsistent  qualities,  in  this,  as  unsealed  ?   No;  we   risk  all  to  the  slender 
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guard  of  a  piece  of  wax — when  we  would  not 
launch  a  single  thought  to  the  mail,  without 
putting  over  it  this  honorable  keeper.  We  lock 
up  our  thoughts  in  impenetrable  secrecy;  we  put 
bolts  upon  our  property  at  home,  and  yet  with 
the  thinnest  piece  of  wax  for  a  lock,  we  trust 
our  inmost  secrets  and  our  most  valuable  pro- 
perty to  hands  we  know  nothing  of.  Indeed 
this  is  the  worth  of  honor. 


They  know  little  of  their  wants  and  emptiness, 
who  are  not  much  in  prayer  ;  and  they  know 
little  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God,  who 
are  not  much  in  praises.  The  humble  Christian 
hath  a  heart  in  some  measure  framed  for  both. 
He  hath  within  him  the  best  schoolmaster,  who 
teaches  him  how  to  pray,  and  how  to  praise,  and 
makes  him  delight  in  the  exercise  of  them  both. 
Leighton. 


(By  request.) 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THOMAS  BALLINGER. 

Affectionately  addressed  to  his  widow  by  a  young  friend. 

Spirit  free  from  earthly  bonds  ! 

Dweller  with  the  saints  above! 
Thou  wast  called  from  friends  the  dearest 

By  His  voice,  the  God  of  love. 

Thou  hast  known  life's  active  morning, 

Borne  the  mid-day  heat  awhile, 
And  when  evening  cast  her  shadows, 

She  was  greeted  with  a  smile. 

"Worn  with  suffering  long  and  weary, 
Of  the  chains  which  bind  to  earth, 

But  to  thee  it  was  not  dreary 

While  one  lingered  by  the  hearth. 

She  whose  hand  was  ever  ready, 

And  whose  heart  was  ever  true, 
Though  affliction's  cup  kept  rilling 

Till  it  seemed  she'd  drunk  her  due. 

Once  again  it  must  be  lifted, 

Ah  !  the  draught's  more  bitter  now, 

Though  thy  spirit  yearns  for  freedom, 
And  no  shade  is  on  thy  brow. 

•   What  were  life  to  her  ungladdened 
By  the  rays  thy  presence  cast, 
And  her  heart  seems  rent  asunder 
As  she  feels  that  look 's  the  last. 

Dry  thy  tears,  sad  mourner  ;  wouldst  thou 

Wish  to  see  him  lingering  on, 
Until  twilight  changed  to  midnight, 

And  the  midnight  into  dawn  ? 

Well  thou  knowest  that  his  parting 
With  the  fleeting  things  of  time, 

Is  the  moment  of  his  wak'ning 
In  that  bright  eternal  clime. 

Not  of  all  hath  God  bereft  thee, 

Thine  is  not  a  cheerless  way, 
Two  fond  sons  still  live  to  bless  thee 

And  make  glad  thy  closing  day. 

Thankful  for  the  joys  remaining, 
Humbly  bow  and  kiss  the  rod, 
Patient  wait,  thou'lt  soon  be  meeting, 
Children,  husband,  and  thy  God. 
5th  mo.  10th,  1858. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
LITTLE  EMILY. 

'Mid  the  rocky  fastnesses 

Of  our  mountains  wild, 
In  her  quiet  loveliness 

Lived  a  little  child. 

She  was  the  fairest  blossom 

That  on  our  hillside  grew  ; 
Brighter  than  Spring's  first  violets, 

Were  her  sunny  eyes  of  blue. 

0  !  we  loved  her  in  those  summer  days, 

When  with  tottering  baby  feet, 
She  climbed  the  threshold,  and  her  tongue 

Lisped  out  its  welcome  sweet. 

Where  e'er  she  was  the  light  of  joy 

Shone  round  her  in  the  air, 
And  the  glorious  sunbeams  ever  lay 

Upon  her  wavy  hair. 

But  she  left  us  one  bright  morning, 
When  our  eyes  with  tears  were  wet ; 

And  to  the  far  off  western  land 
They  bore  our  little  pet. 

0  !  tenderly,  by  loving  hands, 
Was  borne  the  mountain  flower, 

The  peerless  beauty  of  our  hills, 
To  grace  a  prairie  bower. 

And  oft  with  streaming  eyes  of  love 
Our  prayers  have  sought  the  child, 

And  blessed  with  yearning  tenderness 
The  prairie  floweret  wild. 

But  0  !  she  needs  our  prayers  no  more, 

Closed  are  her  little  eyes, 
And  her  fairy  footsteps  tread  no  more 

Where  earth's  glad  beauty  lies  ; 
And  the  little  warbler's  bird-like  voice 

Is  silent  now  and  still, 
Its  tones  shall  never  waken  more, 

The  echoes  of  our  hill. 
The  little  household  sunbeam 

Shines  in  her  home  no  more, 
And  her  little  chair  is  tenantless 

Forever,  ever  more  !  S.  A.  B. 


GEORGE  STEPHENSON,  THE    INVENTOR  OF  THE 
LOCOMOTIVE. 

(Continued  from  page  203.) 

Soon  after  this  event,  he  accepted  an  offer  to 
superintend  one  of  Watt  and  Boulton's  engine? 
in  a  large  establishment  near  Montrose,  in  Scot- 
land. He  set  out  on  the  long  journey  on  foot, 
with  his  kit  on  his  back.  Passing  over  his  early 
struggles  for  a  few  years,  we  find  him  in  1810 
again  at  Killingworth,  where  an  opportunity  at 
length  presented  itself  to  turn  to  practical  ac- 
count the  knowledge  he  had  been  so  long  pa- 
tiently acquiring. 

An  atmospheric  or  Newcomen  engine,  origin- 
ally made  by  Smeaton,  was  fixed  there  for  the 
purpose  of  pumping  out  the  water  from  the 
shaft  j  but  somehow  or  other  the  engine  failed 
to  clean  the  pit.  As  one  of  the  workmen  has 
since  described  the  circumstance — "  She  couldn't 
keep  her  jack  head  in  water  ;  all  the  enginemen 
in  the  neighborhood  were  tried,  as  well  as  Crow- 
ther  of  the  Ouseburn,  but  they  were  clean  bet/; 
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Good  working  engineers  were  then  rarely  to 
be  met  with  ;  and  many  even  of  those  who  were 
most  in  repute,  worked  very  much  in  the  dark, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics. The  tools  used  in  the  construction  of 
engines  were  of  the  rudest  description,  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  parts  being,  for  the  most  part,  done 
by  hand.  A  few  ill-constructed  lathes,  with 
drills  and  boring-machines  of  rude  construction, 
constituted  the  principal  tools.  The  mechanics 
were  also  very  clumsy,  and  for  the  most  part,  ill- 
trained.  Indeed,  there  were  only  three  or  four 
establishments  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom  that 
could  turn  out  a  respectable  steam-engine.  It 
is  not  therefore  surprising  that  neither  the  mas- 
ter, engineer,  nor  any  other  of  the  workmen  in 
the  neighborhood  could  set  her  to  rights. 

The  engine  went  on  fruitlessly  pumping  for 
nearly  twelve  months,  and  began  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  total  failure.  Stephenson  had  gone  to 
look  at  it  when  in  course  of  erection,  and  then 
observed  to  the  over-man  that  he  thought  it  was 
defective  j  he  also  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  if 
there  were  much  water  in  the  mine,  the  engine 
would  never  keep  it  under.  Of  course,  as  he 
was  only  a  brakesman,  his  opinion  was  consider- 
ed to  be  worth  very  little  on  such  a  point,  and 
no  more  was  thought  about  it.  He  continued, 
however,  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the  engine, 
to  see  "  how  she  was  getting  on."  From  the 
bank-head  where  he  worked  his  brake  he  could 
see  the  chimney  smoking  at  the  High  Pit;  and 
as  the  workmen  were  passing  to  and  from  their 
work,  he  would  call  out  and  inquire  "if  they 
had  gotten  to  the  bottom  yet?"  And  the  reply 
was  always  to  the  same  effect — the  pumping 
made  no  progress,  and  the  workmen  were  still 
k'  drowned  out." 

One  Saturday  afternoon  he  went  over  to  the 
High  Pit  to  examine  the  engine  more  carefully 
than  he  had  yet  done.  He  had  been  turning 
the  subject  over  in  bis  mind  ;  and  after  a  long 
examination  he  seemed  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  failure.  Kit  Happel,  who  was 
a  sinker  at  the  mine,  said  to  him ;  "  YVeel, 
George,  what  do  you  mak'  o'  her  ?  Do  you  think 
you  could  doanything  to  improve  her  ?"  "  Man," 
said  George  in  reply,  "  1  could  alter  her  and 
make  her  draw;  in  a  week's  time  from  this  I 
oould  send  you  to  the  bottom." 

Forthwith  Happel  reported  this  conversation 
to  Ralph  Dodds,  the  head  viewer;  and  Dodds 
being  now  quite  in  despair,  and  hopeless  of  sue- ! 
eeeding  with  the  engine,  determined  to  give 
George's  skill  a  trial.    George  had  already  ac- j 
quired  the  character  of  a  very  clever  and  ingeni- ' 
ous  workman  ;  and  at  the  worst  he  could  only  1 
fail,  as  the  rest  had  done.    In  the  evening  Mr.  I 
Dodds  went  towards  Stephenson's  cottage  in 
search  of  him.    He  met  him  on  the  road,  dress- 
ed in  his  Sunday's  suit,  about  to  proceed  to 
"  the  preaching"  in  lhe  Methodist  chapel,  which 


he  at  that  time  attended.  "  Well,  George,"  said 
Mr.  Dodds,  accosting  him,  "  they  tell  me  you 
think  you  can  put  the  engine  at  the  High  Pit  to 
rights."  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  George,  "  I  think  I 
could."  "  If  that's  the  case,  I'll  give  you  a  fair 
trial,  and  you  must  set  to  work  immediately. 
We  are  clean  drowned  out,  and  cannot  get  a  step 
further.  The  cngiueers  hereabout  are  all  bet; 
and  if  you  really  succeed  in  accomplishing  what 
they  cannot  do,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  will 
make  you  a  man  for  life." 

It  is  said  that  George,  the  same  evening  bor- 
rowed the  u  howdie  horse,"*  and  rode  over  to 
Puke's  Hall,  near  Walbottle,  where  his  old  friend 
Hawthorne,  the  engineer  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, then  resided,  and  consulted  him 
as  to  the  improvements  which  he  proposed  to 
make  in  the  pumping-engine.  And  next  morn- 
ing, Sunday  though  it  was,  (for  the  work  must 
be  commenced  forthwith),  Stephenson  entered 
upon  his  labors.  The  only  condition  that  he 
made,  before  setting  to  work,  was  that  he  should 
select  his  own  workmen.  There  was,  as  he  knew, 
a  good  deal  of  jealousy  among  the  "  regular  " 
men  that  a  colliery  brakesmen  should  pretend  to 
know  more  about  their  engine  than  they  them- « 
selves  did,  and  attempt  to  remedy  defects  which 
the  most  skilled  men  of  their  craft,  including 
the  engineer  of  the  colliery,  had  failed  to  do. 
But  George  made  the  condition  a  sine  qua  noni 
"  The  workmen,"  said  he,  "  must  either  be  all 
V\  higs  or  all  Tories."  There  was  no  help  for 
it,  so  Dodds  ordered  the  old  hands  to  stand  aside. 
The  men  grumbled,  but  gave  way ;  and  then 
George  and  his  party  went  in. 

The  engine  was  taken  nearly  to  pieces.  The 
injection  cap,  being  considered  too  small,  was  en- 
larged to  nearly  double  its  former  size,  the  open- 
ing being  increased  to  about  twice  the  area. 
The  cylinder,  having  been  found  too  long,  was 
packed  at  the  bottom  with  pieces  of  timber; 
these  and  other  alterations  were  necessarily  per- 
formed in  a  rough  way,  but,  as  the  result  proved, 
on  true  principles.  The  repairs  occupied  about 
four  days,  and  by  the  following  Wednesday  the 
engine  was  carefully  put  together  again  and  set 
to  work.  It  was  kept  pumping  all  Thursday, 
and  by  Friday  afternoon  the  pit  was  cleared  of 
water,  and  the  workmen  were  "  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom," as  Stephenson  had  promised.  The  altera- 
tions thus  effected  in  the  engine  and  in  the 
pumping  apparatus  proved  completely  successful, 
and  Stephenson's  skill  as  a  pump-curer  became 
the  marvel  of  the  neighborhood. 

Put  we  must  hasten  to  the  epoch  of  his  in- 
ventions, by  which  the  art  of  transportation  has 
been  made  to  change  the  face  of  the  world. 

A  rude  kind  of  railway  was  introduced  at  the 
collieries,  on  the  Tyne,  so  early  as  1630.  It 


*  One  of  the  pit  horses  generally  employed  in  cases 
of  emergency  in  bringing  the  midwife  to  the  rescue. 
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consisted  of  a  line  of  wooden  or  iron  rails  laid 
down  for  the  easier  guidance  of  wagons  in  which 
coal  was  hauled  from  the  pit  to  the  shipping 
place.    This  germ  of  the  modern  railroad,  plant- 
ed by  some  unknown  hand,  grew  to  maturity  at 
a  slow  pace.    In  1676,  old  Roger  North  de- 
scribes the  "  way-leaves "  which  he  saw  near 
New  Castle.    A  century  later  (1770-72)  they 
j  were  found  in  common  use  by  Arthur  Young. 
Twenty-five  years  before  that  (1745)  they  exist- 
in  the  colliery  districts  of  Scotland.    The  first 
iron  rails  are  supposed  to  have  been  laid  down 
at  Whitehaven  in  1738.    In  1 776,  a  cast-iron 
railway,  nailed  to  wooden  sleepers,  was  laid 
I  down  at  a  colliery  near  Sheffield.    In  1789,  the 
cast-iron  edge  rail,  with  flanges  on  the  wagon- 
wheels,  was  introduced  in  Leicestershire.  In 
1800,  stone  props  instead  of  timber  for  support- 
ing the  junction  of  the  rails  were  invented  in 
Derbyshire  by  Mr.  Outram,  from  whom  such 
j  roads  received  the  name  of  ''Outram"  roads, 
I  or  as  th(  y  are  now  called  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
I  "  tram  "-roads.  From  this  time  the  use  of  tram- 
I  roads  rapidly  extended,  and  they  were  at  length 
j  generally  adopted  in  the  mining  districts.  The 
progress  of  railroads  was  indeed  so  great,  that 
they  began  to  alarm  the  canal  interests.  The 
!  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  when  congratulated  by 
j  Lord  Kenyon  on  the  successful  issue  of  his  canal 
I  system,  replied,  not  without  a  prophetic  shudder, 
I  "  Yes,  we  shall  do  well  enough  if  we  can  keep 
clear  of  these  tram-roads — there's  mischief  in 
!  them." 

Thus  far,  the  improvements  had  been  confined 
i  almost  entirely  to  the  road.    The  wagons  were 
i  drawn  only  by  horses.    The  next  step  was  to 
j  substitute  some  sort  of  mechanical  power  for 
^  horse  power.    Inventions  and  projectors  were 
I  "  plenty  as  blackberries."     One  suggested  the 
I  use  of  sails,  which  was  a  favorite  hobby  with  the 
j  father  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  who  had  a  firm  faith 
that,  wind  and  weather  being  favorable,  good 
land  voyages  might  thus  be  accomplished.  But 
J  the  most  plausible  scheme  was  the  application 
I  of  steam  on  the  high  pressure  principle.  Solo- 
I  inon  de  Caus,  a  lively  Frenchman,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea.    This  was  in 
!  1615,  when  he  published  a  work  on  the  subject. 
De  was  shut  up  in  a  mad-house  for  his  pains. 
The  Marquis  of  Worcester  paid  him  a  visit  in  the 
Bicetre,  was  much  struck  with  his  appearance, 
and  afterwards  embodied  a  portion  of  his  book 
in  his  "  Century  of  Inventions."    Savary,  the 
Cornish  miner  and  engineer,  proposed  the  use 
of  the  high-pressure  engine  for  purposes  of  loco- 
motion, but  took  no  measure  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion.  In  1759,  the  subject  was  introduced 
to  James  Watt  by  Dr.  Robinson,  then  a  student 
i  at  Glasgow  College.    But  the  scheme  was  not 
1  matured,  and  ultimately  fell  through.  Other 
'  inventors  were  in  the  field  at  the  same  time.  In 
;  1769,  one  Moore,  a  linen  draper  of  London, 
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took  out  a  patent  for  moving  wheel-carriages  by 
steam.  The  same  year,  in  the  patent  taken  by 
Watt,  a  specification  was  made  of  a  similar  in- 
vention. But  no  carriage  was  built  by  either  of 
them.  The  first  actual  model  of  a  steam-car- 
riage of  which  we  have  a  written  account,  was 
constructed  by  a  Frenchman  named  Cugnot, 
who  exhibited  it  before  Marshal  Saxe  in  1763. 
In  1772,  Oliver  Evans,  in  this  country,  invented 
a  steam-carriage  to  travel  on  common  roads,  and 
in  1787  obtained  from  the  State  of  Maryland 
an  exclusive  right  for  its  use.  His  invention, 
however,  was  never  carried  into  effect.  William 
Symington,  a  claimant  for  the  invention  of  the 
steamboat,  constructed  the  model  of  a  steam- 
carriage,  in  1784,  in  Scotland,  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned the  scheme  for  that  of  steam  navigation, 
The  first  English  model  of  a  steam-carriage  was 
made  in  1784  by  a  friend  and  assistant  of  Watt, 
named  William  Murdoch.  "  It  was  on  the  high- 
pressure  principle,  and  ran  on  three  wheels. 
The  boiler  was  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp;  and  the 
whole  machine  was  of  very  diminutive  dimen- 
sions, standing  little  more  than  a  foot  high. 
Yet,  on  one  occasion,  the  little  engine  went  so 
fast  that  it  outran  the  speed  of  the  inventor.  One 
night,  after  returning  from  his  duties  in  the 
mine  of  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  Murdoch  deter- 
mined to  try  the  working  of  his  model  locomo- 
tive. For  this  purpose,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
walk  leading  to  the  church,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  The  walk  was  rather  narrow,  and 
was  bounded  on  either  side  by  high  hedges.  It 
was  a  dark  night,  and  Murdoch  set  out  alone  to 
try  his  experiment.  Having  lit  his  lamp,  the 
water  shortly  began  to  boil,  and  off  started  the 
engine  with  the  inventor  after  it.  He  soon 
heard  distant  shouts  of  despair.  It  was  too 
dark  to  perceive  objects  ;  but  he  shortly  found, 
on  following  up  the  machine,  that  the  cries  for 
assistance  proceeded  from  the  worthy  pastor  of 
the  parish,  who,  going  towards  town  on  busi- 
ness, was  met  on  this  lonely  road  by  the  hissing 
and  fiery  little  monster,  which  he  subsequently 
declared  he  had  taken  to  be  the  Evil  One  in  pro- 
pria persona.  No  further  steps,  however,  were 
taken  by  Murdoch  to  embody  his  idea  of  a  loco- 
motive carriage  in  a  more  practical  form. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


SUCKING  UP  WATER  FROM  SAND. 

Livingstone,  the  African  traveler,  describes 
an  ingenious  method  by  which  the  Africans 
obtain  water  in  the  desert : 

"  The  women  tie  a  bunch  of  grass  to  one  end  of 
a  reed,  about  two  feet  long,  and  insert  it  in  a 
hole  dug  as  deep  as  the  arm  will  reach,  then 
ram  down  the  wet  sand  firmly  around  it.  Apply- 
ing the  mouth  to  the  free  end  of  the  reed,  they 
form  a  vacuum  in  the  grass  beneath,  in  which  the 
water  collects  and  in  a  short  time  rises  to  the  mouth. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  this  simple,  but  truly 
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philosophical  and  effectual  method,  might  have 
been  applied  in  many  cases  in  difFe rent  countries 
where  water  was  greatly  needed,  to  the  saving 
of  life.  It  seems  wonderful  that  it  should  have 
been  now  first  made  known  to  the  world,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  habitually  practised  in 
Africa,  probably  for  centuries.  It  seems  worthy 
of  being  particularly  noticed,  that  it  may  be  no 
loDger  neglected  from  ignorance.  It  may  be 
highly  important  to  travellers  on  our  western 
deserts  and  prairies,  in  some  parts  of  which  water 
is  known  to  exist  below  the  surface." 


Travellers  say  there  is  not  a  useless  vegetable, 
or  even  weed,  in  all  China.  A  dead  nettle  is 
converted  into  cloth— paper  is  made  from  the 
straw  of  rice — the  cup  of  the  acorn  dyes  black 
— the  leaves  of  a  certain  description  of  ash 
answer,  in  part,  the  purposes  of  the  mulberry, 
for  the  ?i.k  worm.  In  this  way,  the  occupations 
of  people  are  infinitely  diversified.  For  instance, 
in  every  village  as  large  as  Pittsfield  and  per- 
haps smaller,  there  ought  to  be  regular  garden- 
ing, as  an  occupation.  In  this  way,  the  Mecha- 
nic gets  better  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  for  a 
less  price.  It  is  the  natural  advantage  of  the  di- 
vision of  labour.  In  living  so  much  as  our  labor- 
ing people  d.o  upon  beef,  pork  and  potatoes,  they 
consult  neither  health  nor  economy.  They  do 
not  seem  to  understand  that  animal  food  is  by 
far  the  dearest. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal.— Breadstuff's  continues  quiet. 
The  receipts  of  flour  have  fallen  off',  and  the  only  sales 
are  small  lots  at  $4  25  for  atandard  brands,  $4  62 
lor  extra  and  $4  87  tor  extra  family  There  is  little 
or  no  demand  tor  shipment.  Small  sales  are  making 
for  home  consumption  from  $4  50  op  to  $5  75,  as  in 
quality.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  scarce,  and 
firm  at  $3  31  ]  for  the  former  and  $3  37.1  for  the  latter. 

Grain. — Wheat  has  slightly  improved  aud  prices  are 
steady.  Sales  of  fair  and  good  Red  at  95c.  a  $1  00 
per  bushel,  and  White  from  $1  05  to  1  10  per  bus.  Rye 
is  wanted  at  08  cts.,  with  iiitle  coming  forward.  The 
demand  for  corn  has  fallen  off,  but  the  receipts  are 
small  and  prices  are  drooping.  Sales  of  2000  bushels 
Yellow  at  72  cts.,  afloat,  and  70  and  71c.  from  store. 
Oats  are  in  fair  demand  at  39c.  per  bushel  for  Dela- 
ware, and  39  ft  40c  for  Penna. 

Clovehsehd  is  >'n  steady  demand  at  $4  25  a  4  50 
per  G4  lbs.  Nothing  doing  in  Timothy  and  Flaxseed. 
The  latter  is  in  demand  at  $1  55  per  bushel. 


^  |  OOKESTuWN  1  KM  A  LK  HOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Jl\X  The  next  Term  will  commence  first  second  day 
in  10th  Month,  1858,  and  continue  40  weeks. 

Maky  S.  Liitincott.  Proprietor. 

Moorulown\  Burlington  Co.,  A.  J. 

HIGHLAND  DALK. — This  is  the  name  of  the  farm 
of  Charles  and  Catherine  Foulke,  in  Monroe 
county.  Pa  ,  it  is  something  over  a  mile  from  Strouds- 
burg,  the  ccunty  town,  and  within  four  miles  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

The  situation  is  elevated,  being  on  the  crown  of  one 
of  the  ridges  of  mountains  in  that  region. 

It  has  been  a  resort  for  invalids  and  others  for 


several  years,  and  is  now  open  for  boarders.  Some 
improvements  have  been  made  since  last  season,  in- 
cluding an  Ice  house  and  Carriage  house. 

Cold  and  warm  water  has  been  generally  introduced 
over  the  house.  The  rail  cars  leave  Camden  for 
Stroudsburg  daily. 

5th  mo.  29th,  1858  — 8t. 

1  OURNAL  OF  THOMAS  STORY. — 1  he  sub- 
tJ  scriber  having  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  re- 
publication of  the  ab  ve  valuable  work,  and  having 
met  with  an  original  folio  copy,  proposes  to  reprint 
the  entire  work  in  four  large  duodecimo  volumes,  at 
the  low  price  of  Three  Dollars  for  the  whole  work. 

Those  wishing  to  secure  copies,  will  please  forward 
their  names  at.  once  to  Henry  LoKGSTRBTH. 

No  915  Market  St.,  Philada. 

H.  Longstreth  invites  attention  to  his  large  collec- 
tion of  Friends'  Books,  to  which  he  is  constantly 
making  additions. 

He  has  just  published  new  editions  of  Guide  to 
True  Peace;  Plain  Path  to  Christian  Perfection,  and 
Life  of  John  Roberts.  Price  25  cents  each.  They 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 

3rd  mo.  3rd,  1858. 

KENNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY — The  under-; 
signed  having  purchased  from  Enoch  P.  Wicker- 
sham  his  entire  interest  in  the  "  Eaton  Academy,'*  in 
the  Borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa., 
formerly  owned  and  conducted  by  Samuel  Martin,  as 
the  "  Kennett  Female  Seminary,"  will  open  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  above  Institution  for  the  reception  I 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  on  Second  day  the  Third  of  j 
Fifth  month  next. 

For  particulars,  see  circulars,  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  address  of  every  one  requesting  them 
sent.  WILLIAM  CHANDLER. 

Kennett  Sq?/are,4th  mo.  9,  1858. 

/  i  REEN  LAWN^BO^ARDIN g"sCHOOL for"  Girlj 
VJT  will  open  the  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month,  j 
(May,)  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  All  the  branches  | 
comprising  a  thorough  English  education  are  taught, 'j 
drawing  included.    Terms  $55  ;  for  tho-e  not  exceed- | 
ing  twelve  years  of  age,  $50.    No  extras,  except  the.! 
French  Language,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle-fJ 
works,  each  $5  per  term.    This  school  is  handsomely!! 
situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  nine 
miles  from   West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-west^ 
from  Wilmington.    Daily  stages  passing  too  and  Iron)- 
each  place,  by  which  scholars  are  conveyed  to  the 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Unionvile  P.  f?.,  Chester  Co,,  Pa. 

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  summer  session ' 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.   For  further  information,  addret*  \ 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.,  3 — 3m. 

LONDON    GROVE    HOARDING  SCHOOL  FOF 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — It  is  intended  t<jl 

commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  th«| 
3d  of  5th  mo. — Terms,  $(30  lor  live  months.    For  re  1 

ferences,  and  further  particulars  enquire*"  for  circular:! 

of  BENJAMIN  S WAYNE,  Principal, 

4th  mo.— 3.  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Baok 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 

(Continued  from  page  210.) 

3d  mo.  5th,  1789.  Our  meeting  to-day  was  silent, 
kxcept  a  few  words  communicated  by  dear  Wil- 
fliam  Canby.  May  we  in  silence  more  and  more 
fearn  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  even  the  deep 
tthiugs  of  God,  which  are  by  no  other  means  so 
uikely  to  be  attained,  as  in  profound  silence.  In 
this  state,  the  mind  is  drawn,  at  times,  to  view 
things  with  great  clearness,  and  is  carried  above 
these  lower  regions,  to  see  and  contemplate  things 
pf  a  higher  nature.    The  apostle  could  tell  some 

n  that  day,  that  they  were  come  to  Mount  Zion, 
to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  to  the  general  as- 
sembly and  church  of  the  first  born  ;  all  of  which 
is  to  be  come  at  and  known  in  the  silence  of  all 
flesh,  our  own  wills  being  subjected  and  brought 
lo  be  as  nothing.  Oh  !  the  wonderful  privileges 
bf  the  Gospel.  The  more  any  are  emptied  of 
|elf,  the  more  they  are  filled  with  Christ  ;  and 
[rom  being  sons  of  men,  they  become  sons  of 
bod,  heirs,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.  Oh  ! 
that  the  minds  of  men  were  more  raised  above 
these  lower  enjoyments,  to  contemplate  on  things 
lhatareindeed  excellent!  Mauyareslaves  to  earth 
Jind  earthly  things ;  the  mind,  like  the  inn  of  old, 
Las  no  room,  and  there  is  scarcely  time  to  spare  to 
Ihink  seriously  on  things  that  are  durable.  Great 
Lurtand  loss  is  thus  sustained  by  letting  the  mind 
jo  constantly  run  after  the  gain  and  pleasures  of 

his  fading  world.  Was  not  this  the  case,  how 
nany  more  bright  and  shining  lights  there  would 

e,  than  what  there  now  is,  in  the  great  cause  of 

ruth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  !  My  soul 
ipvails  for  greater  redemption  both  in  myself 

nd  others. 

24th.  I  got  home  from  attending  the  Spring 
Ieeting  of  ministers  and  elders  in  Philadelphia. 


At  this  meeting  Samuel  Smith  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate to  visit  the  brethren  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  Our  beloved  friend  and  brother  in 
the  Truth,  Job  Scott,  and  his  companion,  Daniel 
Aldrich,  were  at  this  meeting  on  their  way  to 
the  Southern  States.  Thus,  the  servants  are 
moving  about,  some  one  way  and  some  another, 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Oh  I 
that  the  labors  of  love  bestowed,  may  prove  ef- 
fectual to  the  gathering  of  many  to  the  true 
Shepherd  and  the  one  sheep  fold.  "  I  am  the 
door,"  said  Christ,  "  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in, 
he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and 
find  pasture. "  How  clear  it  is,  that  the  soui- 
sustaining  food,  the  bread  from  heaven,  is  no 
further  known,  than  as  we  are  united  to  Christ. 
The  more  we  are  influenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  clearer  we  see  that  all  true  riches,  all  right 
knowledge,  all  comfort  and  consolation  come  from 
God.  It  is  impossible  for  the  children  of  men 
to  attain  to  any  degree  of  the  riches  and  joy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  any  other  way  than  by  Divine 
inspiration.  All  knowledge  and  understanding, 
without  this,  is  from  beneath;  and  the  wisdom 
of  this  world,  instead  of  bringing  people  to  God, 
leads  them  to  a  greater  distance  from  him. 

ith  month  6th.  Happy  are  they  that  fear  al- 
ways, that  set  the  Lord  always  before  them,  and 
who  have  him  in  their  thoughts  from  morning 
till  evening,  when  they  lie  down  and  when  they 
rise  up,  and  as  they  move  on  through  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  Oh  !  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  come  away  from  your  toys  and  your  pas- 
times, your  sports  and  diversions;  come,  ye 
dreamers,  ye  speculators, — come,  enter  into  your 
own  souls  and  be  still,  that  ye  may  know  God  ; 
there  the  true  knowledge  of  him  is  to  be  found, 
and  not  in  the  regions  of  self-imagination.  How- 
ever high  the  tower  may  be  that  you  have  been 
laboring  to  build,  know  assuredly  that  confusion 
will  attend  it;  it  is  but  Babel  still.  Come,  then, 
thou  toiler,  enter  into  thyself,  that  thou  mayest 
know,  as  thou  art  passing  along,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  of  company.  Oh  !  come,  my  dear 
children,  fear  God  always,  and  keep  him  con- 
tinually before  your  eyes,  that  he  may  direct 
you  in  all  your  goings.  If  I  have  not  an  earthly 
inheritance  to  leave  you,  I  leave  you  this  coun- 
sel :  I  have  never  sought  the  honors  and  riches 
of  this  world ;  but,  from  my  youth  up,  I  have 
sought  an  acquaintance  with  my  God ;  and  I 
have  now  for  many  years  past  (to  the  praise  of 
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his  everworthy  Dame  be  it  spoken)  found  that 
which  my  soul  thirsted  after.  Therefore,  what- 
ever Btation  you  fill  in  this  life,  whether  as  mas- 
ters or  servants,  devote  a  part  of  your  time  to 
wait  upon  Ilini  who  made  you.  I  do  know  that 
this  advice  is  good.  The  satisfaction  that  my 
soul  has  partaken  of,  at  such  seasons,  I  hope 
never  to  forget.  But  I  would  recommend  to  you 
most  earnestly,  to  go  through  the  course  of  your 
whole  business  daily,  as  though  you  saw  the  Al- 
mighty with  your  outward  eyes.  Endeavor  to 
have  an  inward  sense  of  his  being  always  present 
with  you,  the  overseer  of  all  your  ways,  words, 
and  actions.  This  will  tend  to  keep  the  heart 
clean. 

O,  my  dear  children,  and  all  who  may  read 
these  lines,  let  me  entreat  you  to  bow  to  the 
power  of  God  in  you;  for  this  is  the  way  to  be- 
come co-workers  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Never 
be  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ;  give  up  your 
wills  to  its  requirings.  Remember,  the  Lord  loves 
a  cheerful  giver.  Believe  me,  you  cannot  begin 
too  early  to  wear  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  to  bear 
his  cross.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  trifle  with  a  | 
matter  of  such  momentous  consequence.  Eternal  I 
life  is  purchased  upon  no  other  terms  than  what 
are  laid  down  in  the  gospel ;  namely,  the  selling 
of  all.  If  you  love  any  thing  more  than  Christ, 
you  render  yourselves  unworthy  of  him.  And 
what  will  all  the  world  signify  in  a  day  that  is 
hastening  upon  us  all,  if  he  should  hide  his  face 
from  us, — if  he  should  say,  I  know  you  not? 
Therefore,  while  you  have  time  and  opportunity 
obey  the  gracious  calls  of  heaven,  and  close 
in  with  the  offers  of  his  love,  that  thereby  you 
may  be  euubled  to  work  out  your  soul's  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling. 

The  state  of  our  religious  society,  at  times, 
appears  mournfully  low.  To  look  at  our  meet- 
ings on  first  day  morning  we  show  out  large. 
Those  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  other  days  of 
the  week,  are  often  small;  and  while  this  is  the 
case,  leanness  will  be  likely  to  be  our  portion. 

The  frequent,  or  even  constant  attendance  of 
first  day  meetings,  while  others  are  neglected, 
looks  at  best  but  like  offering  the  lame  of  the 
flock  ;  I  mean  by  those  whose  religious  principles 
enjoin  them  to  attend  all  their  meetings.  Yet  I 
am  sensible  that  barely  going  to  meetings  will 
do  little  for  any  of  us;  but  when  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  men  and  women,  and 
they  can  go  or  stay  at  home  as  it  suits  them, 
feeling  nothing  to  bind  them  to  this  reasonable 
dntv.  they  are  of  little  worth  in  society;  for  those 
who  are  slack  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  are 
often  idlers  when  there,  and  frequently  subject 
to  drowsiness  or  other  weaknesses.  Surely  there 
will  be  a  day  of  awakening  overtake  the  profes- 
sors of  Truth; — a  day  of  purging  and  cleansing 
the  camp.  We  are  become  a  great  multitude, — 
a  large  body  of  people  ;  and  1  often  see  and  feel 
that  things  are  much  in  the  mixture  among  us. 


Many  are  em  ployed  in  tlie  discipline  of  the  church 
who  are  not  sound,  healthy  members  of  the  body; 
whereby  weakness  is  increased  in  society;  for 
how  can  a  man  be  supposed  fit  to  labor  for  the 
restoration  of  offenders,  when  he  is  unfaithful  to 
his  Maker,  a  delinquent  himself,  and  a  poor  ex- 
ample to  his  own  family  ?  A  fountain  cannot 
send  forth  salt  water  and  fresh  at  the  same  time. 
The  gospel  direction  remains  unalterably  the 
same,  "  First  cast  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye, 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out 
of  thy  brother's  eye."  I  feel  more  and  more  a 
care  in  naming  Friends  to  weighty  services  in 
society;  and  believe  a  caution  is  necessary  on 
this  head,  in  most  of  our  meetings  for  discipline. 
It  is  a  weighty  thing  to  undertake  to  be  mouth 
for  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  separating  Friends  to  ser- 
vices in  his  church. 

5th  mo.  3d.  In  company  with  my  wife,  I  at- 
tended Chichester  meetings;  and  as  we  were 
coming  home  in  the  afternoon,  the  horse  took 
fright  and  ran  violently  down  hill  with  the  chair, 
in  a  very  bad  piece,  of  road.  My  dear  wife  was 
thrown  out,  and  fell  with  great  force  on  her 
head  and  shoulders;  by  which  she  was  so  stunned, 
that  I  thought  she  was  killed.  After  sometime, 
she  came  to,  so  that  we  got  her  home,  it  being 
about  two  miles.  The  thought  of  being  stripped, 
as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  of  a  beloved  com- 
panion, deeply  affected  my  heart  ;  but  I  looked 
to  Him  for  help  and  support,  who  has  all  power 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  arm  of  his  everlast- 
ing kindness  was  underneath.  Her  understand- 
ing did  not  return  till  next  morning;  when  she 
knew  where  she  was,  but  remembered  nothing 
of  what  had  happened,  although  she  felt  herself 
very  much  bruised.  The  day  following,  myj 
spirit  was  depressed  and  covered  with  a  weightll 
of  awfulness,  in  thinking  of  the  danger  we  were 
in,  and  how  narrowly  my  dear  wife  escaped  being- 
killed.  Oh  !  that  1  may  never  forget  the  liandi 
that  interposed,  and  the  power  that  protected.  1 
give  thee  thanks,  O,  Majesty  of  heaven,  that  wei 
were  not  dashed  to  pieces,  or  crippled  for  life: 
Merciful  kindness,  indeed  !  praises,  praises  be  t( 
thy  holy  name,  and  that  forevcrmore. 

5th.  I  went  to  see  Hannah  West,  who  appean 
to  be  near  her  close;  yet  she  had  her  under 
standing  clear  and  sound.  As  I  sat  by  her  sh 
took  hold  of  my  band,  and  asked  me  how  i 
looked  to  me;  I  told  her  I  had  no  doubt  all  wa 
well  with  her.  "  And  will  be  so  V  said  she.  . 
answered,  yes.  After  a  pause,  she  said,  -"1  don' 
know  why  I  am  held  in  this  way.  I  have  seei 
a  glorious  state;  but  my  example  has  shown 
glimmeringly  to  what  it  might  have  done,  had 
been  enough  given  up.  I  feel  a  great  concer 
for  our  women's  meeting,  yea,  for  all  our  mee 
ings.  Oh  !  that  women  elders  may  be  faithful 
for  I  have  had  a  prospect  that  the  labors  of  som 
that  are  now  living  will  be  blessed;  and  thi 
Truth  will  yet  prosper  in  this  place,  and  amon' 
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women  Friends,  by  the  faithfulness  of  some  that  j 
ire  little  thought  of."  She  then  mentioned  a; 
riece  of  writing  she  had  prepared,  which  she 
said  might  be  made  such  use  of  as  Friends  thought 
proper  after  she  was  gone;  and  named  Mary 
Uanby  to  have  the  care  of  it.  She  then  added, 
<  I  have  thought  much  of  thy  neighbor's  daugh- 
ters, whose  appearance  indicate  a  deviation  from 
phe  purity  of  our  principles  and  profession.  But 
;[  have  had  a  comfortable  hope  that  their  father 
vill  do  as  Abraham  formerly  did,  command  his 
jiousehold  after  him.  I  know  he  has  his  exer- 
iises,  and  they  will  be  likely  to  increase. " 
|  This  opportunity  was  a  heart-melting  time  to 
hose  present.  Oh  !  the  excellency  of  having  the 
jaind  calmly  composed  at  such  an  awfnl  season, 
ifhen  the  prospect  is  at  hand  of  entering  another 
tate  of  being,  never  to  be  changed ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


JOHN  BANKS. 

(Continued  from  page  212.) 

And  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1670, 
i'hieh  was  the  first  time  that  I  went  to  Ireland, 
nd  our  ancient  friend,  John  Tiffin,  having  draw- 
|igs  thither  also,  we  took  shipping  at  White 
taven,and  landed  at  Carrackfargus,  in  the  north 
f  that  nation,  for  the  north  was  most  before  us. 
Lnd  after  we  had  visited  meetings  thoroughly, 
nd  were  well  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  our  service, 
|e  visited  Friends  aloug  to  Dublin,  and  there- 
pouts.;  and  having  had  good  and  refreshing 
lines  with  Friends  in  that  city,  and  elsewhere, 
hd  being  clear,  we  returned  home  to  our  own 
buntry. 

|  But  it  was  not  long  until  the  Lord  required  it 
[  me  to  go  to  Ireland  again  ;  and  in  the  third 
onth,  1671,  I  was  made  willing  to  go  in  obedi- 
pce  to  the  requirings  of  the  Lord  ;  and  his 
|)wer  and  presence  was  with  me.    My  desire 
as  to  be  at  the  Half-yearly  Meeting  at  Dublin, 
jhich  begun  the  fifth  day  of  the  week.    So  I 
jent  to  White  Haven  the  third  day  before,  with 
ii  intent  to  take  shipping  there,  and  my  dear  wife 
kd  several  Friends  did  go  along  with  me.  But 
le  wind  that  day  was  quite  contrary,  so  that  my 
ife  and  friends  would  have  persuaded  me  to  go 
t>me  again,  being  ten  miles,  because  the  wind  was 
bt  like  to  serve.  But  I  told  them,  "  I  could  not 
Len;  I  might  rely  upon  Him  that  had  powrr  to 
mmand  the  wind  and  seas,  even  the  Lord 
one/'    And  so  they  went  home,  and  I  went 
kat  evening  to  a  vessel  that  was  ready  to  go, 
ad  I  told  the  owner  that  I  was  willing  to  go 
ph  him  to  Dublin  ;  and  I  desired  some  of  his 
en,  that  if  the  wind  was  fair  e're  the  morning, 
[at  they  would  call  me  at  such  a  house. 
They  answered  u  yes,  with  all  their  hearts ;  but 
d  I  think  the  wind  would  serve  so  soon  that  was 
»  contrary  ?"  I  said,  u  It  was  possible  with  the 
ord  that  it  might."    For  I  had  faith  in  the 
(ting,  according  to  what  was  revealed  unto  me. 


So  in  the  morning,  about  the  dawning  of  the 
day,  being  the  fourth  day  morning,  one  came 
calling  aloud  to  me,  "  to  make  haste  and  come 
soon,  the  wind  was  fair  and  the  ship  near  ready 
to  sail."  And  a  brave  ready,  passage  we  had  ;  so 
that,  according  to  my  soul's  desire,  I  came  into 
the  meeting  aforesaid  on  fifth  day,  within  half 
an  hour  after  it  was  set;  and  a  glorious,  heavenly 
meeting  it  was,  where  many  faithful  brethren 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  were  come.  And  the 
Lord's  power  was  over  all ;  and  several  living 
testimonies  given  to  show  forth  the  greatness 
and  sufficiency  thereof;  wherefore  we  had  cause 
of  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Lord's  work, 
and  our  concern  therein,  and  our  unity  and 
brotherly  fellowship  one  with  another. 

And  the  next  day  in  the  evening,  as  I  was 
waiting  upon  the  Lord,  a  great  weight  came  upon 
my  spirit,  under  which  exercise  I  did  patiently 
abide,  until  it  opened  in  me  in  the  motion  of  life, 
that  I  was  to  go  southward  to  a  place  called  Wick- 
low,  (though  I  knew  it  not  then,  being  twenty- 
four  miles  south  from  Dublin),  where  no  meeting 
of  Friends  before  that  time  had  been  that  I  could 
hear  of,  only  one  or  two  friendly  people  in  it. 
But  before  I  went  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
my  wife  : 

Dear  Wife, — That  nearness  of  love  that  I  still 
feel  in  my  heart  towards  thee,  is  always  beyond 
what  I  can  express;  yet  I  find  it  as  an  engage- 
ment upon  me  to  show  forth  the  same  in  some 
expressions  on  this  wise  at  this  time.  It  is  in 
my  heart  to  say  unto  thee,  my  dear,  be  steadfast 
in  thy  mind,  and  in  the  lowliness  thereof  always 
waich  and  wait,  to  be  kept  and  preserved  near 
unto  the  Lord;  and  so  wilt  thou  feel  thy  peace 
and  thy  unity  to  increase  with  him  and  his  peo- 
ple, and  assuredly  with  me  thy  husband,  in  whose 
work  and  service,  which  is  great  and  weighty, 
I  am  accordingly  concerned,  and  the  prosperity 
thereof  is  become  my  chiefest  joy  and  delight, 
and  for  the  managing  and  maintaining  and  up- 
holding of  which  I  am  willing,  and  in  mea- 
sure able,  through  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  unto 
me,  to  spend  and  be  spent,  that  He  may  have 
the  praise,  honor,  and  glory  returned  to  him, 
who  is  worthy  forever,  whose  the  work  is,  and 
who  in  his  appearance  is  mighty  by  his  own 
power  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  same. 

I  say,  my  dear  one,  my  daily  cry  and  secret 
breathings  is  to  the  Lord  for  thee,  that  thou 
!  mayest  be  preserved  in  faithfulness  unto  him, 
!  even  to  what  thou  knows  of  him,  made  manifest 
■  by  his  pure  light  in  thee,  by  which  the  enemy, 
with  all  his  cunning  and  subtility,  and  reasoning 
(that  darkens)  is  discovered,  and  the  outgoings 
of  the  mind  judged  ;  and  the  power  that  therein 
is  received,  by  waiting  in  the  light,  brings  all 
things  into  good  order,  both  within  and  without. 
Oh  !  feel  my  love,  and  the  reach  of  my  life  and 
spirit,  to  the  tendering  of  thy  heart,  with  whom 
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I  am   bound  up  nut!  truly  joined  and  united, 
though  at t hie  distance. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  for  my  soul  dearly  loves 
thee,  and  in  my  heart  thou  art  written  ncv  r  to 
be  forgotten  wherever  I  go  or  come;  together 
with  our  dear  1  abes,  which  greatly  tenders  my 
heart  to  think  of.  May  the  Lord  preserve  you 
all  in  the  bosom  of  his  love;  who  can  le  more  to 
thee  and  thine  than  I  ever  was,  or  yet  am  or  can 
be;  into  whose  fatherly  protection  I  commit 
thec,  together  with  myself  and  all  that  we  en- 
joy, to  be  ordered,  kept,  and  preserved,  for  it  is 
but  reasonable  he  sin  uld  have  all  offered  up  unto 
him,  being  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have,  we 
are  by  him,  and  have  received  from  him,  that  he 
may  have  the  praise  of  all,  who  is  eternally 
worthy,  God  blessed  forever.  Amen. 

By  this,  thou  with  Friends  may  know,  that  I 
am  well  every  way,  and  have  a  comfortable  and 
good  service  among  Friends  and  friendly  people 
in  this  city,  where  there  is  great  need  of  faithful 
laborers;  yea,  for  the  most  part  as  I  understand, 
even  all  over  this  nation  ;  because  that  many  are 
inquiring  the  way  to  Sion.  Wherefore  God's 
faithful  servants  are  concerned  to  visit  city  and 
country,  that  tic  gathered  may  be  established, 
and  that  they  that  are  not  yet  gathered  may  be 
gathered,  as  I  in  measure  am  a  witness;  for 
when  I  came  to  this  city  on  the  fifth  day,  (where 
we  had  a  heavenly  meeting,)  the  sixth  day  in 
the  evening,  as  I  was  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  a 
weight  with  an  exercise  came  upon  my  spirit, 
and  in  some  time  after  it  opened  in  me  that  I 
was  to  go  to  a  plaee  southward  to  have  a  meet- 
ing, next  first  day;  yet  I  knew  of  no  place  where 
any  meeting  had  been  kept,  but  the  exercise  of 
it  remained  weighty  upon  me.  So  I  inquired  of 
Friends  if  thej  knew  of  any  meeting  kept  that 
way  next  first  day  ;  but  none  could  tell  me  of 
any,  until  at  last  I  told  W  illiam  Edmondson  of 
my  exercise,  and  he  named  "Wicklow  unto  me  ; 
and  an  answer  was  in  me,  u  that  was  the  place  I 
was  to  go  to,"  being  twenty-four  miles  off,  where 
a  meeting  had  never  hem  before, — of  which 
hereafter.    So  I  rest  thy  loving  husband, 

J.  B. 

Dublin,  in  Ireland,  the  22d  of  3.J  month,  1671. 

And  accordingly  T  went  there  on  7th  day,  and 
two  Friends  with  me,  to  an  inn  that  night,  and 
I  gave  it  forth  that  I  intended  to  have  a  meet- 
ing in  that  town  the  next  day,  being  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  So  the  report  going  forth, 
people  said  there  way  an  English  Quaker  come 
to  preach  there,  and  there  was  a  n  ighty  noise  of 
it  in  the  place,  the  people  Icing  stirred  up  by 
the  priests.  The  Governor  (one  Ilammon)  lived 
at  the  castle,  and  there  was  a  garrison  of  soldiers 
kept  there,  and  the  priest  labored  much  with 
the  Governor  aforehand,  as  I  was  told,  to  put 
me  in  prison,  as  hereafter  it  is  more  evidently 
manif  st. 

Now  one  of  the  friendly  men  I  have  mentioned, 


being  a  carpenter,  was  willing  to  let  us  have  tie 
benefit  of  his  work-house  to  meet  in,  there  being 
several  Friends  and  friendly  people  come  out  of 
the  country.  And  as  I  was  ready  to  go  from  the 
inn  where  we  had  lodged,  the  landlady  said  to 
me,  "  For  (Jed's  sake,  go  not  along  the  street, 
for  there  is  a  guard  of  musketeers  waiting  at  the 
cross  to  take  you;  I  will  show  you  a  baek  way  '' 
I  said,  "  I  accept  of  thy  love,  but  I  must  not  go 
any  private  way,  but  along  the  town  street,  for  I 
have  a  testimony  to  bear  for  the  Lord  in  this 
town  in  love  to  the  souls  of  the  people."   So  by 
the  time  we  were  well  sat  down  in  the  place  as 
aforesaid,  before  my  mouth  was  opened,  came  a 
sergeant  with  a  halbert,  and  a  guard  of  musket- 
eers with  him,  and  the  sergeant  said  to  me, 
"  That  I  must  go  along  with  him  before  the 
Governor.''    I  answered,  "  What  authority  hast 
thou  to  take  me?    If  thou  hast  a  warrant  so  to 
do,  I  shall  go.''    He  held  out  his  halbert,  and  ii 
said,  "this  is  my  warrant."    I  said,  ''You*, 
need  not  have  come  to  us  with  your  swords  and 
guus,  as  those  that  came  against  Christ  with 
swords  and  staves;  we  are  known  to  be  a  peace-  j 
able  people.  Howbeit  I  shall  go  with  thee."  So «' 
they  took  me  to  a  house  where  was  the  priest,  :; 
his  wife,  the  Governor  and  his  man,  and  some  ] 
more.   So  the  priest,  being  in  a  great  rage  when 
I  came  in,  (like  a  wolf  to  devour  a  lamb),  and<. 
said  to  the  Governor,  "  Sir,  this  is  the  deceiver,! 
this  is  the  deluder  that  is  come  from  England  toi 
delude  the  people  here;  I  hope  you  will  do  jus-r 
tice  and  execute  the  law." 

The  Governor  being  pretty  moderate,  said 
nothing  for  some  time,  but  walked  to  and  fro, > 
being  a  large  room,  and  the  people  being  in  an*, 
uproar,  pressed  in  at  the  door,  and  I  being  wil«i 
ling  to  let  the  priest  rage  on  a  little,  till  he  had'' 
something  vented  himself,  that  he  might  be  the"! 
more  manifest  to  the  people.    At  last  I  said  t( 
him,  "  Thou  sayest  I  am  a  deceiver  and  a  del 
luder."    lie  answered  in  great  fury,  "  So  thor 
— so  thou  art."    Lut  I  said,  "  Have  patience: 
and  let  thy  moderation  appear  unto  all  men,  ann 
hear  what  1  have  to  say  to  clear  myself  of  thjlj 
false  accusation ;  for  I  shall  not  take  thy  assei<( 
tion  for  proof.  1  have  had  patience  to  hear  thee 
Art  thou  a  minister  of  Christ  ?"  "  Yes,  said  he' 
"  I  am."   I  replied,  "But  if  I  prove  thee  a  Han 
as  by  the  witness  of  this  people  thou  art,  i 
charging  me  with  that  which  thou  canst  mak 
no  proof  of,  and  if  so  thou  art  out  of  the  doctriD 
of  Christ,  and  so  no  minister  of  Christ,  but  < 
anti-Christ,  and  so  of  thy  father  the  devil.  Ad 
therefore  thou  art  the  deciver  and  deluder  of  tfc 
people." 

Upon  which  the  priest's  mouth  was  stopper 
and  he  made  to  get  out  at  the  door;  but  thepe 
pie  was  so  thronged  he  could  not,  and  so  sto< 
trembling.  Then  I  turned  to  the  people,  "Yd 
hear,"  said  I,  "that  your  minister  has  charg< 
'  me,  without  proof,  that  I  am  a  deceiver  and  a  d 
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Iuder ;  did  you  ever  see  my  face  before  ?  or 
did  you  ever  hear  me  speak  before  now  ?  Which 
of  you  (or  who)  have  I  deceived  or  deluded?" 
But  they  were  all  silent.  And  some  more  words 
I  spoke  to  manifest  to  the  people  that  their  minis- 
ter was  no  minister  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  At  which  the  priest  cried  out 
to  the  Governor,  "  I  pray  you  sir,  take  him  away 
(he  trembling  still )  ;  I  hope  you  sent  not  for  him 
to  let  him  preach  here." 

All  this  time  the  Governor  was  silent,  and  I 
declaring  God's  everlasting  truth  to  the  people. 
At  last  the  priest's  wife  said  to  the  Governor, 
"  I  pray  you  sir,  let  him  not  preach  here,  com- 
mit him  to  jail,"— it  being  near  by,  and  the  jailer 
being  present. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CONSCIENTIOUS  FEELING. 

Abstinence  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
may  become  fashionable;  and  if  the  chains  of  a 
vicious  habit  are  broken  by  this  means,  a  valu- 
able end  will  have  been  attained.  Or,  if  the 
temptations  to  vicious  indulgence,  by  which  the 
habit  of  intemperance  is  engendered,  are  remov- 
jed  through  the  influence  of  the  same  cause,  an 
I  important  good  is  achieved  to  any  individual 
thus  circumstanced.  But  every  means  for  ad- 
vancing this  righteous  testimony  should  be 
(founded  on  conscientious  feeling.  This  actuat- 
ing principle  will  give  dignity  and  permanent 
usefulness  to  every  enterprise  for  meliorating  the 
(condition  of  man ;  and  this  is  the  touchstone  by 
iwhich  the  real  merit  of  all  such  actions  should 
'be  tried.  When  they  bear  this  seal  they  possess 
|an  intrinsic  value  above  all  computation,  and 
(none  can  set  bounds  to  their  ultimate  effects. 
!The  following  narrative  will  illustrate  the  truth 
of  these  remarks : 

A  merchant,  residing  in  a  village  of  a  neigh- 
bouring State,  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic;  and 
among  other  articles  of  trade,  he  dealt  largely  in 
spirituous  liquors.  One  day  a  poor  man,  whose 
bloated  countenance  and  ragged  apparel,  indicat- 
ed the  victim  of  intemperance,  called  to  have  his 
bottle  filled.  The  father,  as  usual,  handed  it  to 
his  son,  a  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 
(The  youth  went  into  an  adjoining  apartment  to 
liraw  the  liquor,  but  his  parent  observing  that 
he  remained  longer  than  ordinary,  went  to  in- 
quire the  cause.  He  fouud  his  son  with  the  empty 
vessel  in  his  hand,  standing  by  the  cask,  and 
apparently  much  agitated  by  conflicting  emotions. 
He  assured  the  father,  on  his  inquiring  the  rea- 
son of  the  delay,  that  he  could  not  draw  liquor 
?or  a  man  who  he  knew  would  use  it  to  his  own 
destruction  ;  and  he  fully  believed  that  the  in- 
dividual who  had  applied  for  the  drink  would 
become  intoxicated  therewith.  A  conscientious 
ict  even  in  a  child  or  youth  will  always  com- 
mand the  respeet  of  the  good,  and  this  compli- 
ince  with  a  requisition  of  duty  had  a  wonderful 


effect  on  the  mind  of  the  father.  He  received 
the  bottle  from  his  son  and  immediately  returned 
it  empty  to  the  man  who  gave  it,  assuring  him 
at  the  same  time  that  he  could  not  have  it  filled 
at  his  store.  But  the  impression  made  by  this 
act  of  obedience,  was  not  to  terminate  here.  The 
parent  was  a  thinking,  serious  man;  and  was 
also  a  person  of  high  standing  in  religious  society. 
He  resolved  again  and  again  the  scruples  of  his 
son ;  and  the  more  he  reflected  on  them,  the 
more  he  became  convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  He  finally  concluded  to 
banish  them  from  his  store  forever — which  he 
did  without  delay.  But  the  spring  of  this  Di- 
vine impulse  was  not  exhausted.  There  were 
other  merchants  in  the  village  who  dealt  in  the 
same  article  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  ob- 
served that  one  of  their  competitors  had  willing- 
ly resigned  all  the  emoluments  arising  from  the 
sale  of  this  destructive  article,  through  conscien- 
tious motives.  The  circumstance  which  gave 
rise  to  this  resolution  had  become  known  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  excited  the  highest  respect 
towards  both  the  father  and  son  ;  who  discovered 
that  their  profitable  customers  did  not  abandon 

i  them  for  acting  according  to  what  they  believed 
a  conscientious  duty.    Fin-illy,  all  the  store- 

!  keepers  in  the  village  in  a  short  time  relinquish- 
ed the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  neigh- 

|  borhood  became  relieved  from  the  moral  pesti- 
lence, as  far  as  the  discontinuance  of  the  traffic 
in  ardent  spirits  can  effect  so  desirable  an  object. 

j  Reader  !  reflect  on  the  change  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  this  little  community,  and  doubt,  if 
thou  canst,  the  omnipotence  of  the  principle 
which  produced  it.  Such  examples  as  this  are 
most  encouraging  to  those  who  are  treading  the 
path  of  self-denying'virtue.    Here  was  no  splen- 

|  did  achievement  combining  the  influence  of  all 

I  the  wealthy  and  honorable  individuals  of  the 
place,  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  public  opinion  ; 
but,  like  the  widow's  mite  cast  into  the  treasury, 
this  humble  offering  was  worth  "  more  than  them 

■■  all."  But  it  is  not  for  those  who  are  daily  giv- 
ing practical  lessions  of  self-denying  piety,  to 
compute  the  effects  of  their  unpretending  virtues  : 

|  for  they  are  conscious  that  the  work  is  the  Lord's, 

;  and  it  rests  with  him  to  bless  it  according  to  his 

I  good  pleasure.  Many  examples  might  be  ad- 
duced to  show  that  prompt  submission  to  such 
requisitions  as  the  one  related,  has  frequently 
been  abundantly  prospered ;  or,  in  the  expres- 
sive language  of  inspiration,  that  "  obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the 
fat  of  rams."  But  how  many  who  have  been 
incited  to  virtuous  resolutions  by  the  living  ray 
of  Divine  light,  have  nevertheless  faltered  in 
their  first  steps ;  for  the  corrupt  example  of  their 
friends  and  kindred,  or  the  dread  of  singularity, 
have  too  often  blasted  the  opening  buds  of  virtue, 
and  converted  the  rich  promise  of  fruit  into  a 
barren  waste. 
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GEOINSE   STEPHENSON,  THE    INVENTOR  OF  THE 
LOCOMOTIVE. 
(Continued  from  page  223.) 

In  17s'.)  another  plan  was  proposed  by  Thomas 
Allen  of  London,  but  it  was  not  until  1802 
that  a  steam  carriage  was  built  adapted  for  use 
on  common  roads.  This  was  done  by  a  Cornish 
miner  named  Richard  Trevethick.  The  experi. 
ment  was  tolerably  successful.  On  his  way  to 
London,  while  the  vehicle  was  going  at  the  top 
of  its  speed,  and  had  just  carried  away  the  rails 
of  a  gentleman's  garden  his  companion  descried 
a  closed  toll-gate  ahead,  and  called  to  Treve- 
thick, who  was  behind,  to  slacken  speed.  "He 
immediately  shut  off  the  steam,  but  the  momen- 
tum was  so  great  that  the  carriage  proceeded 
some  distance,  coming  dead  up,  however,  just  on 
the  right  side  of  the  gate,  which  was  opened  like 
lightning  by  the  toll  keeper.  .  "What  have  us 
got  to  pay?"  asked  Vivian.  The  poor  toll-mau, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  his  teeth  chatcring  in 
his  head,  essayed  a  reply — 'Na-na-na-na — ' 
1  What  have  us  got  to  pay,  I  say!  '  No-noth- 
nothing  to  pay  !  My  dear  Mr.  Devil,  do  drive  on 
as  fast  as  you  can  j  nothing  to  pay  IP" 

His  next  step  was  to  construct  a  locomotive 
for  rail  roads.  This  was  completed  in  1804,  but 
after  a  few  experiments  was  given  up.  No  further 
progress  was  made  for  several  years.  In  1811,  a 
new  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Blenkinsop  of 
Leeds,  and  the  next  year  his  engines  commenced 
ruuning  on  the  railway  of  one  of  the  neighbor- 
ing colleries.  This  was  followed  by  improve- 
ments by  the  Chapmans,  Brunton,  Blackett,  and 
others,  which  met  with  more  or  less  success,  un- 
til 1813,  when  Stephenson  was  provided  with 
funds  by  Lord  Ravensworth,  and  set  about  the 
construction  of  a  locomotive  according  to  his 
own  idea.  After  much  labor  and  anxiety,  and 
frequent  alteration  of  parts,  this  was  at  length 
completed,  and  placed  on  the  Killingworth  Rail- 
way for  a  trial  trip,  July  25,  1814.  It  succeeded 
in  drawing  a  load  of  30  tons  at  about  four  miles 
an  hour,  and  was  the  most  efficient  working  en- 
gine yet  constructed.  Successive  improvements 
were  made  within  a  year,  and  before  the  close  of 
1815,  the  perfect  germ  of  the  present  locomotive 
engine  was  fully  established.  But  the  most  im- 
portant steps  yet  remained  to  be  taken. 

Stephenson  alone  remained  in  the  field  after 
all  the  other  improvers  and  inventors  of  the  loco- 
motive had  abandoned  it  in  despair.  He  con- 
tinued to  entertain  confident  expectations  of  its 
eventual  success.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  would  yet  supersede  every  other  tractive 
power.  Many  looked  upon  him  as  an  enthusiast, 
which  no  doubt  he  was,  but  upon  sufficient 
grounds.  As  for  his  travelling  engine,  it  was  by 
most  persons  regarded  as  a  curious  toy  ;  and  many, 
shaking  their  heads  predicted  for  it  a  terrible 
blow  up  some  day.  Nevertheless,  it  was  daily 
performing  its  work  with  regularity,  dragging 


the  coal  wagons  between  the  colliery  and  the 
staiths,  and  saving  the  labor  of  many  men  and 
horses.    There  was  not,  however,  so  marked  a  I 
saving  in  the  expense  of  working  when  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  horse  traction,  as  to  in«  -1 
duce  the  northern  colliery  masters  to  adopt  it  as 
a  substitute  for  horses.    How  it  could  be  im- 
proved, and  rendered  more  efficient  as  well  as 
economical,  was  never  out  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  i 
mind.  He  was  quite  conscious  of  the  imperfections  • 
both  of  the  road  and  of  the  engine ;  and  he  gave 
himself  no  rest  until  he  had  brought  the  effi-  I 
ciency  of  both  up  to  a  higher  poiut.    He  worked 
his  way  step  by  step,  slowly  but  surely :  every  1 
step  was  in  advance  of  the  one  preceding,  and  j| 
thus  inch  by  inch  was  gained  and  made  good  as  I 
a  basis  for  further  improvements. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  labors,  or  about  the 
time  when  he  had  completed  his  second  locomo- 
tive, he  began  to  direct  particular  attention  to  the  i 
state  of  the  road,  as  he  perceived  that  the  extended 
use  of  the  locomotive  must  necessarily  depend  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  perfection,  solidity, 
continuity  and  smoothness  of  the  road  along 
which  the  engine  travelled.  Even  at  that  early 
period,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  road 
and  locomotive  as  one  machine,  speaking  of  the 
rail  and  wheel  "  as  man  and  wife." 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  slow  process  by  which 
the  importance  of  his  invention  was  brought  to 
the  recognition  of  the  public.    His  engines  were 
in  use  for  many  years  without  exciting  any  gene-  I 
ral  interest.    It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  i  j 
this  apathy.  He  was  an  unlettered  man,  unable  to  / 
give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  which  harassed  r| 
his  mind,  and  the  scientific  world  of  London  w 
could  gain  no  glimpse  of  good  from  so  remote  and  | 
humble  a  Nazareth  as  a  Newcastle  colliery.  Even  i1 
the  local  chroniclers  took  no  notice  of  the  inven-:j 
tion.  But  a  new  day  was  about  to  dawn.  After  a  I 
violent  struggle,  in  which  Mr.    Stephenson  took 
a  prominent  part,  a  bill  was  at  length  carried 
through  Parliament  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad.    Mr.  i 
Stephenson  was  appointed  principal  engincer,with  i 
a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum,  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with  his  characteristic  energy  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  task.  The  work  wascommen- 1 
ced  in  June,  182G  By  the  end  of  1828,  the  direct- 1 
ors  found  that  they  had  expended  over  $2, 000,000 
on  the  works,  and  that  they  were  still  far  from 
completion.    "  They  looked  at  the  loss  of  in- 
terest on  this  larce  investment,  and  began  to 
grumble  at  the  delay.    They  desired  to  see  their 
capital  becoming  productive;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1829,  they  urged  the  engineer  to  push  on  the 
works  with  increased  vigor.  Mr.  Cropper,  one  of 
the  Directors  who  took  an  active  interest  in  their 
progress,  said  to  him  one  day,  'Now,  George,  thou 
must  get  on  with  the  railway,  and  have  it  finish- 
ed without  further  delay  •  thou  must  really  have  I 
it  ready  for  opening  by  the  1st  day  of  January  i 
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I  next/    '  Consider  the  heavy  character  of  the 
works,  Sir,  and  how  much  we  have  been  delayed 
by  the  want  of  money,  not  to  speak  of  the  wet- 
ness of  the  weather;  it  is  impossible.'  '  Impossi- 
ble!' rejoined  Cropper;  '  I  wish  I  could  get  Na- 
I  poleon  to  thee  — he  would  tell  thee  there  is  no  such 
I  word  as  "impossible"  in  the  vocabulary  '  'Tush!' 
I  exclaimed  Stephenson,  with  warmth  ;  '  dont  speak 
to  me  about  Napoleon  !  Give  me  men,  money, 
i  and   materials,  and  I  will  do  what  Napoleon 
;  couldn't  do — drive  a  railroad  from  Liverpool  to 
I  Manchester,  over  Chat  Moss !'    And  truly,  the 
j  formation  of  a  high  road  over  that  bottomless  bog 
I  was,  apparently,  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  the 
|  hewing  of  Napoleon's  far  famed  road  across  the 
i  Simplon. 

The  road  was  so  far  completed,  that  the  Direc- 
tors were  called  on  to  decide  as  to  the  kind  of 
tractive  power  to  be  used  on  it.      The  question 
was  between  fixed  engines  and  locomotives.  The 
former  had  many  advocates ;  for  the  latter,  Mr. 
|  Stephenson  stood  almost  alone.    The  most  cele- 
I  brated  engineers  did  not  believe  in  the  locomo- 
i  tive,  and  would  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
I  examine  it.  The  leading  members  of  that  profes- 
!  siou  studiously  avoided  Mr.  Stephenson.  Had  the 
i  locomotive  system  depended  on  them,  it  would 
j  have  been  swamped  from  the  start.  As  the  dis- 
|  cussion  proceeded,  in  regard  to  the  power  to  be 
!  adopted,  the  Directors  were  deluged  with  all  sorts 
I  of  schemes.    The  projectors  of  England,  France 
•  and  America,  seemed  to  be  let  loose  upon  them. 
1  Some  recommended  working  the  wagons  aloug 
the  line  by  water  power.    Some  proposed  hydro- 
gen, others  carbonic  acid,  others  atmospheric  pres- 
!  ure.    One  urged  a  plan  for  a  greased  road  with 
!  cog  rails ;  various  kinds  of  steam  power  were  sug- 
gested; and  the  Directors  were  wholly  unable  to 
!  choose  between  the  conflicting  schemes.  At 
'length  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  Com- 
I  mittee  of  engineers,  who  reported  in  favor  of 
i  fixed  engines  in  preference  to  locomotive  power. 
!  "Here  was  the  result  of  all  George  Stephenson's 
j  labors!    The  two  best  practical  engineers  of  the 
|  day  concurred  in  reporting  against  the  employ- 
;inent  of  his  locomotive!  Not  a  single  profes- 
jgional  man  of  eminence  could  be  found  to  coin- 
i  cide  with  him  in  his  preference  for  locomotive 
■  over  fixed  engine  power.  He  had  scarcely  a  sup- 
porter; and  the  locomotive  system  seemed  on  the 
,  eve  of  being  abandoned.   Still  he  did  not  despair. 
!  With  the  profession  against  him,  and  public  opin- 
l  ion  against  him — for  the  most  frightful  stories 
I  were  abroad  respecting  the  dangers,  the  unsight- 
lliness,  and  the  nuisance  which  the  locomotive 
!  would  create — Mr.  Stephenson  held  to  his  pur- 
pose. Even  in  this,  apparently  the  darkest  hour 
]  of  the  locomotive,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  locomotive  railroads  would,  before  many 
years  had  passed,  be  1  the  great  high  ways  of  the 
world.  "' 

Uncertain  as  to  what  course  to  adopt,  the  direc 


tors  finally  decided  to  offer  a  prize  of  j£500  for 
the  best  locomotive  engine  which  should  be  pro- 
duced on  a  certain  day  and  perform  certain  spe- 
cified conditions.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the 
fate  of  railways  in  a  great  measure  depended  on 
the  issue  of  this  appeal  to  the  mechanical  genius 
of  England.  Scientific  men  began  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  new  power  which  was  then 
struggling  into  existence.  In  the  meantime,  pub- 
lic opinion  was  suspended,  and  the  progress  of 
the  undertaking  was  watched  with  the  most  in- 
tense interest.  On  the  appointed  day,  Oct.  1, 
1829,  Mr.  Stephenson  was  on  hand  with  a  new 
locomotive;  the  trial  was  made  between  it  and 
the  other  competitors ;  and  the  engine  of  Ste- 
phenson was  so  successful  as  to  extinguish  all 
rivalry.  From  that  moment  the  triumph  of  his 
invention  was  secure.  The  great  work  of  his 
life  was  now  accomplished,  although  he  contin- 
ued in  active  service  as  an  engineer  for  about  ten 
years,  more,  when,  in  1840,  he  retired  from  the 
more  immediate  pursuit  of  his  profession,  although 
not  in  a  state  of  idleness. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  gradnally  relin- 
quished all  responsible  engagements  in  connec- 
tion with  rail  roads,  and  devoted  himself  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  cultivation  of  his  estate  and 
the  enjoyment  of  rural  occupation. 

In  the  Summer  of  1848  he  was  attacked  with 
an  effusion  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  of  which  he 
died,  August  12,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 
He  will  long  be  held  in  honored  remembrance, 
not  only  for  his  industrial  and  scientific  services, 
but  for  his  personal  character.  He  was  empha- 
tically a  self-made  man,  but  exhibiting  the  rarest 
virtues  of  that  condition,  with  scarcely  a  visible 
trace  of  its  usual  felicities.  It  was  his  privilege 
to  become  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  by 
his  wonderful  mechanical  gifts,  with  no  taint  of 
the  jealousy  of  self-seeking,  that  so  often  vitiates 
the  characters  of  inventors.  His  singular  equa- 
nimity never  forsook  him.  Confident  in  his  own 
resources,  he  was  never  daunted  by  any  want  of 
faith  or  sympathy  in  the  public  ;  while  no  flush 
of  success  was  ever  able  to  impair  the  native 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  his  genius. 


To  urge  the  importance  of  a  prompt  notice 
wherein  disaffection  manifests  itself,  George 
Dillwyn,  on  one  occasion,  used  this  language  : — 

"  In  some  parts  of  America,  the  ants  build 
large  nests,  plastering  them  on  the  outside  with 
a  kind  of  cement  or  mortar.  A  traveller  finding 
one  of  these,  made  a  hole  in  it  from  curiosity, 
whereupon  one  of  the  inmates  came  out  to  sur- 
vey the  injury,  but  soon  returned.  A  noise  was 
heard,  and  in  a  short  time  a.  large  number  came 
out  of  the  nest,  and  began  to  repair  the  damage, 
which  having  accomplished,  they  returned  to 
their  dwelling." 

He  recommended  Friends  to  imitate  those 
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insects,  and  as  soon  as  anything  appeared  aniisa 
in  society,  to  unite  in  early  ami  harmonious 
labor. 


SCRAP  FROM  EUTHANA8T. 

There  is  a  hope  in  God  that  is  merely  despair 
of  the  world,  but  there  is  a  hope  that  comes  of 
having  lived  wisely  ;  and  that  is  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  has  seen  on  the  tree  of  his  life, 
as  one  after  another  its  blossoms  opened,  how 
there  was  on  them  the  dew  of  God's  grace;  and 
so  when  the  tree  begins  to  be  bared  in  autumn, 
early  or  late,  he  does  not  fear  but  that  it  will 
live  and  be  beautiful  again,  in  that  great  spring- 
time that  will  be  followed  by  no  winter. 

V  K I  K  N  D  S'  I  N  T  E  L  L 1  G  E  N  C'ER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  26,  1858. 

Died,  at  Waterford,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  on  the  10th 
inst  ,  at'ier  a  very  short  illness,  Isaac  Walker  Wil- 
liams, son  of  William  and  Mary  Williams,  in  the  10th 
year  of  his  age. 

 .  on  the  lGth  of  6th  month,  at  his  residence  in 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  Eli  Matthews,  in  his  92d  year,  a 
member,  and  for  more  than  50  years  an  elder,  of  Gun- 
powder Monthly  Meeting. 

Beloved  and  honored,  surrounded  by  tender  chil- 
dren, and  grandchildren,  and  loving  friends,  this  pa- 
triarch has  passed  away  to  his  eternal  home ;  his 
serene  and  beautiful  old  age  giving  evidence  that  the 
peace  of  God  was  in  his  heart,  that  his  heaven  was 
begun  on  earth.  Through  his  long  life,  from  his  early 
youth,  he  permitted  no  worldly  cares,  no  difficulties 
that  could  be  overcome,  to  prevent  bis  assembling  with 
his  brethren  to  worship  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  the 
fruits  ofbia  dedication  of  heart  were  made  manifest  in 
action.  Sweet  and  precious  will  be  the  remembrance 
of  hi3  useful  and  unspotted  life.  Calm  and  for- 
giving in  spirit,  he  was  a  peacemaker  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, a  tender  sympathizer  with  the  afflicted.  He  was 
a  bright  example  of  that  simplicity  and  moderation  in 
all  things,  which  he  was  earnestly  concerned  to  im- 
press upon  his  children.  Many  have  passed  away  from 
earth,  who  under  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  have  expe- 
rienced his  kindness  and  protecting  care, — very  many 
there  still  are  who  could  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed, 
and  tell  of  precious  teachings  they  have  received  from 
the  daily  example  of  this  powerful  preacher  of  right- 
eousness. 

He  parsed  through  this  scene  of  probation,  not  with- 
out his  share  of  sorrow  and  trial,  but  he  knew  in  whom 
to  trust  ;  and  in  his  case  was  the  truih  of  the  promise 
verified,  "He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High,  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Al- 
mighty." 

His  death  corresponded  with  his  life:  through  long 
protracted  suffering  he  was  calm,  serene,  and  patient, 
waiting  with  cheerful  composure  at  the  door  of  his 
tent  for  the  appointed  messenger,  whose  approaching 
footsteps  he  could  clearly  discern;  and  when  the  clos- 
ing hour  came,  he  passed  away  like  a  child  going  to 
rest.  His  warfare  is  over,  his  crown  is  won,  and  amid 
orir  sorrow  for  our  loss,  our  rejoicings  for  his  eternal 
joy  and  rest,  let  us  strive  to  follow  him  even  as  he  fol- 
lowed Christ. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
LEAR  NEIt's   I)  BP  ART  M  EN  T . 
No.  2. 

Letters  to  the  young  folks  who  desire  to  know  more  alout 
the  world  they  live  in,  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

(Continued  from  rage  218.) 

If  on  a  elear  summer  morning  one  of  our 
young  friends  should  chance  to  sally  forth  to 
gather  for  his  herbarium  some  favorite  wild 
plant  which  has  just  reached  its  time  of  bloom, 
he  may  observe,  that  the  grass  and  the  leaves 
and  petals  of  plants  are  covered  with  sparkling 
drops  of  water,  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear,  there 
has  not,  perhaps,  been  rain  for  a  fortnight,  and 
yet  millions  of  these  little  dew  drops  are  split- 
ting the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  as  he  glances 
from  the  eastern  sky,  into  all  the  splendid  variety 
of  colors  which  the  artist  so  vainly  attempts  to 
copy.  In  the  early  spring  these  little  drops  are 
often  congealed  into  beautiful  crystals  of  ice, 
called  hoar  frost,  which  bespangle  the  foliage 
and  sometimes  destroy  the  embryo  fruit  upon 
the  apricot,  plum,  and  peach  trees. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  how  a  glass  or 
pitcher  of  cold  water  on  a  hot  summer's  day  j 
becomes  covered  on  the  outside  with  moisture. 
Sometimes  this  will  run  down  and  dampen  the 
place  where  it  is  set,  as  if  there  were  a  leak  in 
the  vessel ;  again,  all  the  young  men  in  stores 
must  have  noticed  how  a  rapid  change  of  weather, 
from  warm  to  cold,  causes  a  copious  deposit  of 
moisture  on  the  shop  windows,  particularly  if 
water  on  the  stove  is  beiDg  evaporated  ;  in  very 
cold  weather,  this,  by  freezing,  forms  the  beau-  j 
tiful  mimic  forests  and  church  spires,  which,  as  I 
they  are  sometimes  observed  on  nursery  windows,  : 
inspire  the  little  ones  with  admiration  at  the 
works  of  Jack  Frost. 

Now  all  these  and  many  similar  phenomena, 
as  such  things  arc  called  by  philosophers,  arise 
fr  nn  the  same  causes,  and  I  propose  in  the  pre- 
sent and  next  letter  to  give  you  some  some  hints 
which  will  enable  you  not  only  to  explain  them, 
but  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  useful  pur-  1 
poses  in  chemistry.    You  know  very  well  that  ! 
almost  every  substance  in  nature  is  capable  of 
existing  in  at  least  two  different  states,  accord-  1 
ing  to  circumstances.    The  hard  metals,  such  i 
as  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  and  even  many  of  the 
very  intractable  minerals  may  be  rendered  liquid  L 
by  heat  alone,  and  solidify  into  hard,  and  some- 
times  into  crystalline  forms  when  the  heat  is 
withdrawn;  these  are  said  to  be  fusible. 

Water  belongs  to  the  numerous  class  of  vola- 
tile substances.  It  is  capable  of  existing  in 
three  conditions,  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid,  ac- 
cording to  temperature.  The  air  contains  water 
in  the  condition  of  vapor,  or  gas,  as  we  might 
readily  suspect  from  the  fact  that  water  is  con- 
stantly evaporating  from  all  the  streams  and  I 
puddles,  and  every  situation  where  it  is  exposed,  j 
Now  I  have  said  that  its  condition  of  vapor 
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depends  on  temperature,  and  if  from  any  cause 
it  be  suddenly  cooled  it  loses  its  condition  of  in- 
visible vapor  or  gas,  and  appears  as  a  liquid, 
which  is  its  most  familiar  condition  ;  or  if  cooled 
to  a  certain  point,  it  becomes  solid  ice  or  snow. 

Now  several  circumstances  may  be  remarked 
during  the  occurrence  of  this  change  of  state  in  I 
water.    As  the  temperature  rises  in  water  en- 
closed in  a  glass  vessel,  we  may  observe  at  first 
minute  bubbles  to  form  and  rise  through  the  1 
liquid,  which  consist  of  air,  then  larger  bubbles  ! 
are  formed  at  the  bottom,  which  rise  a  little  J 
way  and  then  contract  and  disappear,  producing 
a  simmering  or  hissing  sound.    But  as  the  heat-  | 
ing  goes  on,  these  bubbles,  which  are  steam,  rise  1 
higher  and  higher  in  the  liquid,  till  at  last  they 
reach  its  surface  and  escape,  producing  a  bub-  | 
bling  agitation  called  ebulli'ion  or  boiling,  the 
steam  escaping  into  the  surrounding  air. 

The  conversion  of  water  into  vapor,  (steam,) 
is  thus  produced  directly  by  the  addition  of  heat 
to  it,  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  it  requires 
jso  much  larger  quantity  of  heat  when  in  the  con- 
jdition  of  steam,  than  when  in  that  of  water.  If 
over  a  steady  fire,  a  certain  quantity  of  ice-cold  1 
I  water  requires  one  hour  to  bring  it  to  the  boil-  j 
|  ing  point,  it  will  require  a  continuance  of  the 
isame  heat  for  five  hours  more  to  boil  it  entirely  off. 

If  you  will  place  a  thermometer  in  a  vessel  of 
I  water,  and  mark  the  point  it  will  reach,  when 
it  begins  to  boil  it  will  be  found  to  be  212°, 
.but  you  may  go  on  applying  heat  until  it  is  all 
jboiled  away,  and  it  will  rise  no  higher.  This 
|fact  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  cooks.  Soups, 
&c,  made  to  boil  in  a  gentle  way  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  moderate  heat,  are  just  as  hot  as  when 
ithey  are  made  to  boil  on  a  strong  fire  with  great 
violence,  and  the  heat  may  generally  be  with- 
drawn, or  much  moderated,  as  soon  as  the  boiling 
jcommences.  Now  what  becomes  of  all  the  heat 
jwhich  is  communicated  to  the  water  since  it 
makes  the  water  no  hotter?  Does  it  make  the 
(steam  any  hotter  ?  Not  as  shown  by  a  ther- 
mometer, but  it  enters  the  steam  without  raising 
its  temperature,  or  in  other  words  becomes 
latent.  The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  about  1000 
degrees,  it  takes  away  that  much  heat  from  any 
(substance  with  which  it  is  in  contact  at  the 
[time  of  its  being  formed.  The  philosophy 
}f  bathing  the  head  in  fever  is  found  in  this 
iircumstance.  When  water  is  poured  on  a 
parched  skin  it  evaporates  and  carries  off  the 
heat,  which  becomes  latent,  the  part  beingcooled. 
|VVhen  one  "  catches  cold/'  it  is  by  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  being  increased  by  a  draft 
)f  air,  the  temperature  being  reduced.  If  the 
ilothes  get  wet,  the  same  thing  occurs,  the  evapo- 
ration producing  cold,  and  the  cold  causing 
catarrh. 

In  my  next  I  will  resume  the  subject  and  give 
'Tou  an  experiment  in  evaporation.  Pater. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

An  Essay  on  the  Beneficent  Distribution  of  the 
Sense  of  Pain.  By  Gr.  A.  Rowell. 

[Continued  from  page  220.] 

Another  of  the  examples  adduced  by  Bell  is 
that  of  the  heart.  The  famous  Dr.  Harvey  ex- 
amined at  the  request  of  Charles  L,  a  nobleman 
of  the  Montgomery  family,  who,  in  consequence 
of  an  abscess,  had  a  fistulous  opening  into  the 
chest,  through  which  the  heart  could  be  seen 
and  handled.  The  great  physiologist  was  aston- 
ished to  find  it  insensible.  "  I  then  brought 
him,"  he  says,  u  to  the  king,  that  he  might  be- 
hold and  touch  so  extraordinary  a  thing,  and 
that  he  might  perceive,  as  I  did,  that  unless, 
when  we  touched  the  outer  skin,  or  when  he  saw 
our  fingers  in  the  cavity,  this  young  nobleman 
knew  not  that  we  touched  the  heart."  Yet  it  is 
to  the  heart  that  we  refer  our  joys,  our  sorrows, 
aud  our  affections  ;  we  speak  of  a  good-hearted 
and  a  bad-hearted,  a  hard-hearted  and  a  kind- 
hearted,  a  true-hearted  and  a  heartless  man. 
Shielded  from  physical  violence  by  an  out-work 
of  bones,  it  is  not  invested  with  sensations  which 
could  have  contributed  nothing  to  its  preserva- 
tion, but  while  it  can  be  grasped  with  the  fingers 
and  give  no  intimation  of  the  fact  to  its  possessor, 
it  unmistakeably  responds  to  the  varied  emotions 
of  the  mind,  and  by  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind is  pronounced  the  seat  of  our  pleasures, 
griefs,  sympathies,  hatreds,  and  love.  Persons 
have  frequently  dropped  down  dead  from  the 
vehemence  with  which  it  contracts  or  expands 
upon  the  sudden  announcement  of  good  or  bad 
news — its  muscular  walls  being  strained  too  far 
in  the  upward  or  downward  direction  to  enable 
them  to  return — and  one  of  the  purposes  which 
this  property  of  the  heart  is  probably  designed 
to  subserve  is  to  put  a  check  upon  the  passions 
through  the  alarming  physical  sensations  they 
excite. 

The  brain,  again,  is  enclosed  in  a  bony  case. 
All  our  bodily  sensations  are  dependent  upon  the 
nerves,  but  even  the  nerves  do  not  give  rise  to 
feeling  unless  they  are  in  connexion  with  the 
brain.  The  nervous  chord  which,  in  familiar 
language,  is  called  the  spinal  marrow,  is  the 
channel  by  which  this  communication  is  kept  up 
as  to  the  major  part  of  them  j  and  when  a  section 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  great  trunk-road  for 
the  conveyance  of  our  sensations  is  diseased,  and 
by  the  breach  in  its  continuity  the  nerves  below 
the  disordered  part  can  no  longer  send  their 
accustomed  intelligence  to  the  brain,  the  portion 
of  the  body  which  thus  becomes  isolated  may  be 
burned  or  hacked,  and  no  more  pain  will  result 
than  if  it  belonged  to  a  dead  carcass  instead  of 
to  a  living  man.  The  brain,  therefore,  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  mind,  is  the  physical  centre  of 
all  sensation.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  itself 
insensible  to  the  wounds  which  are  torture  to 
the  skin,  and  which  wounds  the  brain  alone  en- 
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fcblea  us  to  Peel*  u  It  is  as  insensible,"  says  Sir 
Charles  Hull,  "  as  the  leather  of  our  shoe,  and  a 
piece  may  be  cut  off  without  interrupting  the 
patient  in  the  sentence  that  he  is  uttering." 
Because  the  bone  which  envelopes  it  is  its  pro- 
tection against  injuries  from  without,  it  has  no 
perception  of  them  when  directed  against  its  own 
fabric,  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  sole 
source  of  the  pain  which  those  injuries  inflict 
upon"  the  other  portions  of  the  system.  But  the 
skull  is  no  defence  against  the  effects  of  intem- 
perance, or  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  or  too  great 
mental  toil.  To  these  consequently  the  same 
brain,  which  has  been  created  insensible  to  the 
cut  of  the  knife,  is  rendered  fully  alive,  and  gid- 
diness, head-aches,  and  apoplectic  oppression  give 
ample  notice  to  us  to  stop  the  evil,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Since  neither  pain  can  be  felt,  nor  any  other 
sense  can  be  exercised  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nerves,  it  is  to  these  that  we  must 
trace  the  diversified  impressions  of  which  the 
body  is  susceptible.  It  is  here  that  Sir  Charles 
Bell  nwde  the  beautiful  discovery  which  entitles 
him  to  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  physiolo- 
gists the  world  has  produced.  Pairs  of  nerves 
are  given  off  from  the  spinal  cord  at  short  inter- 
vals along  its  entire  length.  Ramifying  through- 
out the  body,  they  are  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  various  textures  and  the  spine, 
and,  by  means  of  the  spine,  with  the  brain. 
Each  nerve  has  two  roots  which  issue  separately 
from  the  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  almost  im- 
mediately coalesce  and  run  together  like  a  single 
cylinder.  Sir  Charles  Bell  detected  the  leading 
fact,  which  has  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  nervous  system,  that  one  of  these  roots  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  sensitive  fibres,  and  its  fel- 
low entirely  of  fibres  of  motion.  Irritate  the 
root  which  emerges  nearest  to  the  back  of  the 
cord,  and  the  suffering  is  intense.  Irritate  the  j 
root  which  comes  out  towards  the  front  of  the 
cord,  and  no  pain  whatever  is  felt,  but  irrepressi- 
ble muscular  movements  are  provoked.  Again, 
divide  the  first,  which  is  called  the  posterior' 
root,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  which  it 
supplies  is  destroyed,  while  the  power  of  motion 
remains  complete.  Divide  the  second  or  ante-  \ 
rior  root,  an  i  there  is  an  end  to  motion  in  the  1 
parts  to  which  its  fibres  lead,  while  the  sensa- 
tion continues  as  acute  as  ever.  The  two  sorts 
Ox  fibres  which  run  together  for  a  large  portion 
of  their  length  in  a  single  cord,  and  which  are 
apparently  identical  in  structure,  have  yet  offices 
as  distinct  as  seeing  and  hearing,  and  which  can 
be  no  more  interchanged  than  we  can  hear  with 
the  eye  or  see  with  the  ear.  The  same  nerve, 
for  any  thing  we  can  discover  to  the  contrary, 
might  have  had  the  double  endowment  of  giving 
rise  to  both  feeling  and  motion,  just  as  the  nerve 
of  taste  appears  to  be  also  a  nerve  of  common 
sensation,  but  this  would  have  confounded  the 


entire  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  pain.  The 
muscles  which  are  constructed  for  producing 
movement  must  be  pervaded  by  motor  nerves. 
If  these  had  been  as  instrumental  in  exciting 
feeling  as  in  causing  the  contractions  by  which 
we  sit  down,  stand  up,  run,  walk,  raise  weights, 
and  strike  blows,  the  interior  textures  would 
have  been  as  sensitive  as  the  skin,  and  sitting 
down,  standing  up,  running,  and  walking  would 
have  been  operations  as  painful  as  a  disease.  In 
the  marvellous  plan  of  Providence  similar  fibres 
have  been  invested  with  separate  functions;  and 
the  hidden  muscles  being  plentifully  supplied 
with  nerves  of  motion,  and  sparingly  furnished 
with  the  nerves  of  sensation  which  confer  such 
exquisite  properties  upon  our  outer  integuments, 
each  organ  fulfils  its  own  end  without  detriment 
to  the  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  subdued  sensibility  of 
the  muscles,  they  nevertheless  are  possessed  of 
a  property  which  has  been  termed  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell  the  muscular  sense, — a  sense  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  sustained  performance 
of  many  of  the  commonest  actions  of  life.  If,, 
he  says,  we  shut  our  eyes,  we  can  still  tell  the 
position  of  our  limbs — whether  the  arm,  for  in- 
stance, is  held  out,  or  whether  it  hangs  loose  by 
our  side.   By  what  means  is  the  mind  cognisaut 
of  this  circumstance,  since  we  neither  touch  nor 
see  anything  ?    Mainly  by  a  consciousness  pro- 
ceeding from  the  muscles  themselves,  which  in- 
forms us  of  their  state,  and  tells  us  where  they  I 
are  and  what  they  are  about  when  there  is  no  ; 
second  channel  through  which  the  knowledge 
can  be  fully  attained.    The  cases  in  which  the 
faculty  is  destroyed  best  show  its  use.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  attended  a  woman  who  had  lost  the  j 
muscular  power  of  one  arm,  but  retained  it  in  i 
the  other.    Though  the  muscular  power,  how- 
ever, remained,  the  muscular  sensibility  was  ex-  • 
tinct,  and  the  result  was  that  when  she  used  the  lj 
serviceable  arm  to  hold  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  , 
it  only  did  its  duty  while  her  eyes  were  kept  t 
fixed  upon  it.    The  moment  any  object  with- 
drew  her  attention,  her  arm  gradually  relaxed, 
and  the  child  was  in  danger  of  falling.    In  the 
same  way  we  have  seen  a  paralytic  who  could  , 
raise  his  glass  to  his  lips  as  long  as  he  continued  i  ,', 
to  gaze  upon  it,  but  if  he  looked  off  it  forai  j| 
second  it  slipped  through  his  hands.    In  theses  j 
instances  there  is  no  longer  a  muscular  sense  to  ^ 
acquaint  us  with  what  the  muscles  are  doing  and  i  ,i 
to  regulate  their  exercise.    The  necessary  know- 1  SF 
ledge  can  then  be  obtained  through  the  vision  i.  lfJ 
alone,  and  directly  this  source  of  information i|  (, 
fails  us  also,  the  muscles  speedily  cease  to  exertj  ;t| 
themselves,  just  as  if  there  were  no  glass  or  in-  f 
fant  to  sustain.    The  blind  man  in  such  a  case*  ^, 
would  have  no  use  from  his  arms  at  all  j  and  im  ^ 
those  who  can  see,  how  imperfectly  does  the-l  ^ 
visual  supply  the  place  of  the  muscular  sense!  f 
How  beautiful  is  the  adaptation  which,  in  with-  ^ 
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holding  from  particular.  textures  the  sensitive- 
ness which  occasions  needless  pain,  yet  confers 
upon  them  a  nicety  of  perception  which  reveals 
to  the  mind  every  change  in  their  position,  and 
their  precise  adjustment  when  they  are  at  rest  ? 

The  principle  is  apparent  in  all  the  special 
nerves  of  sense.  They  have  a  sensibility  of  the 
kind  which  the  particular  organ  requires,  but 
they  are  dead  to  every  feeling  besides.  Unless 
the  same  nervous  trunk  contains  fibres  differing 
in  function,  the  nerve  of  taste,  as  we  have  al- 
ready intimated,  is  equally  a  nerve  of  common 
sensibility.  But  this  is  no  exception  to  the  rule 
which  ordains  that  the  sensibility  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  what  its  purpose  demauds.  That  we  may 
not  introduce  substances  into  our  mouths  so  hot 
or  so  cold  as  to  destroy  the  parts  with  which 
they  came  in  contact,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
tongue  should  be  a  judge  of  temperature;  and 
that  we  might  the  better  manage  our  food  tn 
mastication,  it  was  needful  that  it  should  have  a 
perception  of  the  surfaces  of  objects.  These 
properties  must  be  exercised  in  conjunction  with 
the  taste;  and  whether  both  are  affected  through 
a  single  nerve,  or  whether  the  nerves  of  touch 
and  taste  are  distinct  fibres  blended  into  one 
cord,  makes  no  difference  in  the  contrivance. 
Both  sensations  exist  at  the  same  point,  because 
both  are  required  there  for  the  pleasure  and  wel- 
fare of  man. 

The  olfactory  nerve  is  neither  capable  of  pro- 
ducing motion  or  experiencing  ordinary  pain. 
Though  there  are  nerves  of  common  sensibility 
in  its  neighborhood,  which  are  roused  by  irrita- 
ting applications,  such  as  snuff,  and  by  the  vari- 
ous causes  which  affect  the  skin,  the  nerve  of 
smell  perceives  odors,  and  odors  alone.  The 
nerve  of  hearing,  in  like  manner,  can  only  hear, 
jand  the  nerve  of  vision,  with  the  exception  of 
being  concerned  in  certain  muscular  movemeuts, 
can  only  see.  A  substance  may  be  designed  to 
iaddress  itself  to  more  senses  than  one,  as  the 
food  which  is  pleasant  to  the  palate  may  be  no 
i.!ess  grateful  to  the  nose,  but  it  cannot  on  that 
iaccount  be  smelt  by  the  first  or  tasted  by  the 
(second.  Each  sense  is  kept  to  its  own  sphere  ; 
jand  though  the  same  object  should  put  them  all 
into  action  at  the  same  moment,  they  would  all 
bf  them  return  a  different  response,  and  all  be 
!true  to  themselves.  Nay,  they  will  answer  to  a 
stimulus  which  has  no  resemblance  to  that  for 
jivhich  they  were  primarily  contrived ;  but  how- 
liver  much  the  stimulus  may  vary,  the  sense  will 
!iot  depart  from  its  regular  function.  Thus,  if 
k  small  current  of  air  is  directed  to  the  tongue, 
1 1  occasions  a  taste  like  saltpetre  ;  if  the  nerve 
bf  hearing  is  irritated,  it  gives  the  sensation  of 
sound ;  if  the  retina,  which  is  the  expanded 
lerve  of  vision,  is  pricked,  as  in  the  operation  of 
'ouching  for  the  cataract,  it  gives  the  sensation 
•f  a  spark.  "  An  officer,"  says  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
'  who  was  shot  through  the  bones  of  the  face, 


felt  as  if  there  had  been  a  flash  of  lightning,  ac- 
companied by  a  sound  like  the  shutting  of  the 
door  of  St.  Paul's."  A  blow  from  the  fist  will 
produce  similar  effects  in  a  minor  degree.  An 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  several  nerves  will  set  the  whole  of  the 
senses  to  work.  "  This  one  cause,"  says  Dr. 
Kirkes  in  his  excellent  "  Hand-book  of  Physio- 
logy," "  begets  in  the  retina,  while  the  eyes  are 
closed,  the  sensation  of  light ;  in  the  auditory 
nerve,  the  sensation  of  humming  and  ringing ; 
in  the  olfactory  nerves,  the  sense  of  odors ;  and 
in  the  nerves  of  feeling,  the  sensation  of  pain." 
No  wonder  that  sounds  are  often  heard  when 
there  is  no  noise,  and  luminous  appearances  seen 
when  there  is  no  light,  since  the  excitement  of 
I  the  nerves  by  the  prick  of  a  needle  or  the  con- 
|  gestion  of  disease  is  ample  for  the  purpose.  The 
simple  pressure  of  the  finger  upon  the  eyeball 
will  evoke  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  In  the 
midst  of  this  insensibility  of  the  nerves  of  spe- 
cial sense  to  every  sensation  except  that  which 
is  fitted  to  the  function  for  which  each  are  in- 
tended, they  have  yet  a  protective  pain  of  their 
own,  which  is  no  less  efficient  for  its  end  than 
that  of  the  skin.  The  nose  is  impatient  of  bad 
smells,  and  impels  us  to  shun  their  noxious  influ- 
1  ence.  A  single  organ  of  limited  extent  serves 
in  this  way  to  guard  the  entire  body  from  one 
class  of  evils.  How  intolerable  would  have  been 
the  annoyance,  how  useless,  and  perhaps  how 
fatal,  if  the  property  had  been  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  outer  integuments,  and  we  had 
been  as  sensible  of  stenches  at  every  pore  as  of 
cuts  and  of  burns  !  The  optic  nerve,  which  is 
unconscious  of  other  kinds  of  injuries,  is  utterly 
intolerant  of  a  too  dazzling  light.  Placed  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  surface,  the  bones  of 
the  skull  and  the  sensitive  coat  of  the  eye  are 
its  security  against  wounds ;  but  unless  the  orb 
of  day  was  to  be  the  plague  instead  of  the  bless- 
ing of  man,  the  skin  which  is  our  protection 
against  so  many  dangers  could  not  have  been 
made  incapable  of  being  turned  to  the  full  blaze 
of  a  meridian  sun,  while  with  all  its  obtuseness 
to  laceration,  the  optic  nerve  is  alive  to  evils 
from  which  there  is  no  other  defence,  and  is  its 
own  guardian  against  an  excess  of  light. 

[To  be  continued.] 


HUB  ME. 


Passing  along  Broadway  some  time  ago,  says 
Dr.  Hall  in  his  "Journal  of  Health,"  a  vehic- 
cle  was  arrested  by  some  slight  obstruction,  and 
the  horses  were  not  quite  able  to  start  it ;  the 
driver  saw  at  once  that  but  a  very  little  aid  was 
needed,  and,  turning  to  another  Jehu  who  was 
coming  behind  him,  said,  "Hub  me,  shipmate." 
The  other  saw  as  instantly  what  was  required, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  stop,  so 
guided  his  own  horses  as  to  make  the  hub  of 
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In  hearts  opcfrasseq  Kvith  care  and  woe, 

In  hearts  Tetofcfl  all  to  earth, 
Mid'st  tares  th&t  inept  luxuriant  grow, 

Mi. I'm  flotNra  nf  Lhllier  birth  ; 
Whate'er  the  task,  i\Jy  summons  heed, 
And  in  obedience — sow  thy  seed. 

lie.  who  in  love,  preserves  the  germ 

Of  life      every  tiny  root  ; 
Shelt'ringj  it  close  from  wind  and  storm, 

Perfecting  it  to  flower  and  fruit; 
If  thou  obey  Him,  He  will  weed 
Each  flower  of  thine  ;  then  sow  thy  seed. 

F. 
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his  own  carriage  strike  lightly  against  that  of 
the  other,  and  each  giving  his  own  animals  a 
touch  of  the  whip,  both  carriages  moved  on  al- 
most as  easily  as  it*  nothing  had  happened. 

How  many  times  in  the  great  Broadway  of 
life  might  men  "  hub  one  another  without  in- 
commoding themselves  !  A  friendly  act  done, 
an  obligation  incurred,  some  future  act  of  kind- 
ness provoked,  at  the  expense  of  a  word,  or  only 
a  single  moment's  time. 

The  most  of  us  regard  omnibus  drivers  as 
rather  rough  specimens  of  humanity  ;  but  ever 
since  the  incident  just  related  we  have  seen  a 
moral  beauty  ia  in  the  odd  expression,  11  Hub 
me  shipmate." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INVITATION. 

Come — let  us  mingle  at  the  joyous  fountain, 
Come — whilst  the  spirit  ot  thy  life  is  fair; 

Come — hear  glad  tidings  from  the  holy  mountain, 
Learn  in  thy  youth  the  cross  and  crown  to  share. 

Brightly  the  gems  of  nature  glitter  round  thee, 
And  Love's  sweet  spirit  whispers  in  thy  ear; 

Flee  from  temptation  e'er  its  chain  hath  bound  thee, 
Trust  thou  in  God,  and  banish  earthly  fear. 

►Struggle  no  longer  with  the  cares  that  grieve  thee, 
Weighing  thee  downward  with  their  useless  dross  ; 

There  is  a  power  Divine  which  can  relieve  thee, 
If  thou  wilt  lay  thy  burden  at  the  cross. 

Then  shalt  thou  rise  on  wings  of  light  and  beauty, 
Then  shalt  thou  run  thy  race  with  Christian  joy  ; 

Then  shalt  thou  know  thy  pleasures  as  thy  duty, 
And  Heavenly  grace  thy  inward  thoughts  employ. 

Gome— take  upon  thy  neck  the  yoke  of  meekness, 
Pray  for  that  strength  which  girds  the  loins  aright; 

Listen,  Oh  I  listen  to  those  words  of  sweetness, 
My  Yoke  is  easy,  and  my  Burden  light. 

34  mo.,  25th,  1858.  S* 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

•  Tn  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  tlie  evening  withhold 
not  thy  hand.11 

Sow  thou  thy  seed,  with  careful  hand. 

Where'er  and  when  thy  Master  tells  ; 
Whether  it  be  on  stony  land, 

Or  where  to  lif<i  the  seedling  swells  ; 
Sow  thou  thy  seed  in  faith,  and  leave 
Thy  Master's  Hand  to  bind  the  sheaf. 

In  doubt  and  darkness  dost  thou  pino, 
Questioning  thy  power  of  usefulness? 

Distrustful  that  a  hand  like  thine 
Can  ever  soothe,  sustain,  or  bless? 

Trust — and  in  faith  move  on  thy  way, 

Sowing  thy  seed,  still  day  by  day. 

A  smile  of  love,  a  word  of  cheer, 

May  gladden  some  poor  heart,  and  lend 

Strength  to  combat  temptations  here, 
Hope  to  push  onward  to  the  end; 

A  little  word  I  what  deeds  may  grow 

Out  of  a  seedling  scattered  so. 

Sow  thou  thy  seed,  sow  thou  thy  seed, 
The  harvest  thou  may'st  never  see, 

Xo  care  of  thine,  nor  anxious  heed, 
May  bring  it  to  maturity  ; 

Sow  in  thy  humble  trust,  and  rest; 

Thy  labor  some  time  shall  be  blest. 


THE  WHITE  SPARROW. 

"  Sleep,  he  is  the  worst  of  thieves  ; 
lie  steals  the  half  of  life."  4 

No  more  common  complaint  is  to  be  heard 
now-a-days.  from  the  lips  of  housewives,  <than 
that  of  the  laziness  and  unthrifty  habits  of  do- 
mestic servants.  Mothers  and  grandmothers  are 
often  wont  to  tell  the  young  housekeeper  that 
matters  were  otherwise  in  their  days;  and  it  has 
sometimes  occurred  to  us,  whether  the  fault  may 
not  lie  as  much  in  the  degenerate  habits  of  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  the  present  generation, 
as  in  any  defect  peculiar  to  their  dependents. 
Were  the  lady  of  the  house  more  frequently  to 
rise  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  as  iu  the  '  good 
old  days  laug  syne/  perchance  she  would  uot  so 
often  have  to  complain  that  rooms  were  careless- 
ly swept,  that  work  was  left  undone,  or  fires 
lighted  too  late. 

A  useful  hint  on  this  subject  may,  we  think, 
be  gathered  from  a  proverbial  talc,  related  by  a  , 
favorite  Germau  writer,  and  entitled  : 

"  He  who  would  thrive 

Must  the  White  Sparrow  see." 

The  meaning  of  the  proverb  is  not  at  first 
sight  so  apparent  as  that  of  some  others  which  i 
circulate  amongst  us,  such  as  'Early  habits  i| 
make  the  man/  or,  1  Honesty  is  the  best  policy/ 
&c.  ;  but  the  moral  signification  it  is  intended  to  ) 
convey  is  not  the  less  true  and  important.  I  will,  , 
therefore,  here  relate  the  story  connected  with  its  I 
origin  j  iwm  M<  1  weeived  it  myself  from  the  lips  •] 
of  an  old  friend. 

There  was  a  certain  farmer,  with  whom  every-  • 
thing  seemed  to  grow  worse  from  year  to  year,  i 
His  cattle  died  one  by  one — the  product  of  I, 
his  land  was  not  half  what  it  ought  to  be — in 
fact,  all  his  property  was  *  going  to  ruin.'  Scarce- 
ly a  week  passed  by  that  either  the  tax  gatherer 
or  a  creditor  did  not  come  to  his  window,  and, 
addressing  him  with  a  courteous  bow,  say,  'I  am 
really  very  sorry,  Herr  Ruckwarts,  to  put  you  .  ? 
to  inconvenience,  but  I  am  compelled  to  do  my 
duty.'    The  old  friends  of  Herr  Ruckwarts  also  j 
tried  their  best  to  do  their  duty  by  him — they  ;  ,' 
advised,  they  entreated,  and  they  helped  him,  J  [ 
but  all    in  vain;  and  one  after  another  gave  jl  j 
him  up  in  despair,  declaring  with  a  sigh  that,  I 
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1  as  for  poor  Ruckwarts,  there  was  no  use  in  try- 
ing to  help  him — he  was  past  being  helped.' 

He  had  one  friend,  however,  whose  heart  was 
in  the  right  place,  and  who  was  not  only  a  good 
man,  but  a  very  prudent  and  clear-sighted  man, 
acknowledged  to  be  so  by  all  the  neighbors. 
This  friend,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  thought 
he  would  not  give  Herr  Ruckwarts  up  altogether, 
without  making  one  more  attempt  to  save  him; 
80  one  day,  as  they  were  drinking  their  glass  of 
beer  together,  he  led  the  conversation,  as  though 
accidentally,  to  the  subject  of  sparrows,  related 
many  anecdotes  of  these  birds,  and  observed  how 
much  they  had  multiplied  of  late,  and  how  very 
cunning  and  voracious  they  had  become. 

Herr  Ruckwarts  shook  his  head  gravely  in 
answer  to  this  observation,  aud  said,  "  They  were 
indeed  most  destructive  creatures — for  his  part, 
j  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  them  his  harvest  had  been  of  late  years 
so  very  unproductive/ 

To  this  conjecture  the  good  friend  made  no  re- 
joinder; but  after  a  moment's  pause  he  continu- 
ed the  conversation   by  inquiring:  'Neighbor, 
j  have  you  ever  seen  a  white  sparrow?' 

'  No  !'    replied  Ruckwarts  ,  '  the  sparrows 
which  alight  in  my  fields  are  all  quite  gray.' 
'  That  is  very  probable,'  rejoined  his  friend — 
i  1  the  habits  of  the  white  sparrows  are  peculiar  to 
I  itself.'    Only  one  comes  into  the  world  every 
(year,  and  being  so  different  to  its  fellows,  the 
other  sparrows  take  a  dislike  to  it,  and  peck  at 
it  when  it  appears  amongst  them.  For  this  reason 
jit  seeks  its  food  early  in  the  morning,  before 
;  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  astir,  and  then 
|  goes  back  to  its  nest  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

'That  is  very  strange,'  exclaimed  Ruckwarts. 
n'l  must  really  try  and  get  a  sight  at  that  spar- 
Irow,  and,  if  possible,  I  will  catch  it  too.'  On 
the  morning  which  followed  this  conversation, 
(the  farmer  rose  with  the  sun,  and  sallied  forth 
into  the  field  ;  he  walked  around  his  farm,  search - 
I  ed  his  farm-yard  in  every   corner,  examined 
I  the  roofs  of  his  garners,  and  the  trees  of  his  or- 
•j  chard,  to  see  whether  he  could  discover  any 
|  traces  of  the  wonderful  white  sparrow.    But  the 
•  white  sparrow,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
I  the  farmer,  would  not  show  itself,  or  stir  from 
I  its  imaginary  nest.    What  vexed  the  farmer, 
I  however,  still  more  was,  that  although  the  sun 
j  stood  high  in  the  heavens  by  the  time  he  had 
(completed  his  rounds,  not  one  of  the  farm  hands 
Iwere  astir,  they,  too,  seemed  resolved  not  to 
;  leave  their  nests.    Meanwhile,  the  cattle  in  their 
istalls  were  bellowing  with  hunger,  and  not  a  soul 
wis  near  to  give  them  fodder. 

Herr  Ruckwarts  was  reflecting  on  the  dis- 
advantages of  this.state  of  things,  when  sudden- 
ly he  perceived  a  lad  coming  out  of  the  house, 
{carrying  a  sack  of  wheat  upon  his  shoulders. 
(He  seemed  to  be  in  great  haste  to  get  out  of  the 
I  precincts  of  the  farm.    Herr  Ruckwarts  soon 


perceived  that  his  steps  were  not  bent  towards 
the  mill,  but  towards  the  public  house,  where 
Casper  had  unhappily  a  long  score  to  pay.  He 
hastened  after  the  astonished  youth,  who  believ- 
ed his  master  to  be  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
morning  nap,  and  quickly  relieved  him  of  his 
burden. 

The  farmer  next  bent  his  steps  to  the  cow- 
house, and  peeping  in  to  see  whether  the  white 
sparrow  had  perchance  taken  refuge,  he  discover- 
ed to  his  dismay  that  the  milkmaid  was  handing 
a  liberal  portion  of  the  milk  through  the  window 
to  her  neighbor,  to  mix  with  her  morning  coffee. 

'  A  pretty  sort  of  housekeeping  this  is  !'  thought 
the  farmer  to  himself,  as  he  hastened  to  his 
wife's  apartment  and  roused  her  from  her  slum- 
bers. 1  As  sure  as  my  name  is  Ruckwarts,'  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  somewhat  angry  tone,  'there 
must  be  an  end  to  these  lazy  habits.  Every- 
thing is  growing  wrong  for  the  want  of  some  one 
to  look  after  them  !  So  fur  as  I  am  concerned, 
at  all  events,  I  will  rise  every  day  at  the  same 
hour  I  rose  this  morning,  and  then  I  shall  get 
my  farm  clear  of  all  those  who  do.  not  intend  to 
do  their  duty  properly.  Besides,  who  knows 
but  some  fine  morniug  or  other  I  may  sueceed  in 
catching  the  white  sparrow  ?' 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on.  The  farmer  ad- 
hered to  his  resolution  ;  but  he  soon  forgot  the 
white  sparrow,  and  only  looked  after  his  cattle 
aud  his  cornfields.  Soon  everything  around  him 
wore  a  flourishing  aspect,  and  men  began  to  ob- 
serve that  "  Herr  Ruckwarts  (backwards)  now 
well  deserved  to  be  called  Herr  Vorwarts  (for- 
wards.') In  due  course  of  time,  his  old  friend 
again  came  to  spend  the  day  with  him,  and  in- 
quired in  a  humorous  tone,  'Well,  my  geod  fel- 
low, how  are  you  getting  on  now?  Have  you 
succeeded  in  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  white  spar- 
row V 

The  farmer  only  replied  to  this  question  by  a 
smile ;  and  then,  holding  out  his  hand  to  his  old 
friend,  he  said,  '  God  bless  you,  Herder  !  you 
have  saved  me  and  my  family  from  ruin.' 

Often,  in  after  years,  when  Ruckwarts,  was  a 
prosperous  man,  respected  by  his  neighbors,  and 
beloved  by  his  well-ordered  household,  he  was 
wont  to  relate  this  history  of  his  early  life;  and 
thus,  by  degrees,  the  saying  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb— '  He  who  would  thrive  must  see  the  white 
sparrow.' 


Subjection  to  the  will  of  God. — Becoming 
thus  subject  to  the  will  of  God,  and  feeling  that 
we  are  indebted  for  all  things  to  Redeeming 
Goodness,  we  shall  learn  to  patiently  suffer,  and 
gratefully  enjoy  ;  and  shall  know  a  happiness 
which  no  outward  treasure  could  ever  impart, 

Jill  areaiCountaUe  to  God.—  On  him  we  de- 
pend for  every  breath  that  we  draw  ;  to  Him  we 
are  accountable  every  day  that  we  live. 
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MAPLE  SUGAR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  sugar-maple,  Acer  mccharinum,  is  very 
common  in  the  west  and  the  north  of  the  United 
States.  These  trees,  in  many  instances,  entire- 
ly cover  a  large  extent  of  surface,  but  they  are 
more  frequently  dispersed  through  the  forests 
among  other  trees,  in  which  case  from  twenty- 
live  to  thirty  of  them  are  met  with  in  an  acre. 
This  tree  thrives  best  in  rich  soils,  where  it  at- 
tains tne  height  of  the  ever-green  oak,  or  of  a 
large  apple-tree.  The  trunk  is  sometimes  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  spring, 
the  maple  is  covered  with  flowers  before  the 
leaves  appear.  It  is  supposed  to  arrive  at  its 
complete  development  at  the  age  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years. 

The  sap  of  the  maple  is  obtained  by  perforat- 
ing the  trunk  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two.  A 
tube  is  then  fixed  in  the  perforation,  slightly  in- 
clined, but  not  penetrating  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hole;  and  uuderneath  this  species  of  gutter  a 
vessel  is  placed  to  receive  the  liquor  which  flows. 
It  is  customary  to  perforate  the  tree,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  side  facing  the  south.  When 
the  flow  of  the  sap  begins  to  diminish,  another 
opening  is  made  on  the  north  side.  The  most 
favorable  period  for  this  operation  is  the  com- 
mencement of  spring — February,  March,  and 
April.  Tlie  sap  flows  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
most  liquor  is  obtained  when  the  days  are  warm 
and  the  nights  cool.  The  quantity  obtained  in 
twenty-four  hours  varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  gal- 
lon to  five  gallons.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
exercises  a  great  influence  on  the  discharge  of 
the  sap  ;  fur  example,  it  ceases  entirely  when  a 
frosty  night  succeeds  a  warm  day. 

These  trees  do  not  appear  to  suffer  much  from 
repeated  perforation.  A  tree  has  been  described 
as  having  flowered  after  having  yielded  sugar 
for  forty-two  consecutive  years.  In  general, 
however,  they  do  not  yield  for  so  long  a  period. 
In  certain  cases,  which  must  be  considered  as 
exceptional  ones,  104  quarts  of  sap  have  been 
obtained  in  twenty-four  hours,  yielding  nearly 
five  pounds  of  crystallized  sugar.  But  a  maple 
of  ordinary  dimensions  yields,  in  a  favorable 
season,  113  quarts  of  sap,  yielding  five  and  a 
half  pounds  of  sugar.  This  is  considered  as  the 
average  annual  product  of  a  tree. 

\Ve  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  sap  ge- 
nerally contains  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  sugar.  It  is  stated  that  the  Acer  saccharinum 
becomes  more  productive  by  cultivation.  Thus 
the  maples  of  the  forests  which  have  been  isolat- 
ed by  removing  the  surrounding  trees,  which 
intercepted  the  sun's  rays,  and  still  more  those 
transplanted  into  gardens,  have  yielded  a  richer 
and  more  abundant  sap,  containing  as  much  as 
three  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  extraction  of  the  sugar  from  the  sap  of 
the  maple  presents  nothing  remarkable.  A  me- 
thod is  followed  analogous  to  that  adopted  in  the 


case  of  cane  juice.  It  ought  to  be  soon  boiled, 
as  it  alters  and  ferments  very  rapidly;  so  much 
so,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  an 
alcoholic  liquor  is  made,  analogous  to  that  yield- 
ed by  the  juice  of  the  cane  which  has  under- 
gone fermentation  (the  Flangourin  and  Chichi 
of  South  America).  In  the  preparation  of  maple 
sugar  a  notable  quantity  of  molasses  is  obtained, 
caused  by  the  abundance  of  soluble  salts  exist- 
ing in  the  sap.  We  know  also  that  the  ash  ob- 
tained by  burning  the  maple  is  very  rich  in  pot- 
ash. The  sap  contains  acetate,  muriate,  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
magnesia. 

The  formation  of  sugar  does  not  take  place  in 
the  roots  of  the  maple,  but  in  the  ligneous  parts. 
The  sap  is  found  to  be  richer  in  sugar  the  higher 
it  is  in  the  tree,  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond 
which  it  is  constaut. 

Crude  maple  sugar  is  of  a  brownish  color;  it 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  mannite.  This 
mannite  is  especially  found  in  the  molasses  of 
this  sugar  containing  saline  matter.  This  sugar 
is  not  refined,  it  is  consumed  in  the  localities  in 
which  it  is  produced,  and  there  would  be  great 
loss  in  the  process  of  refining.  The  manufacture 
adopted  is  a  rude  one,  being  conducted  in  the 
forests  themselves,  in  the  open  air,  in  iron  pans, 
containing  about  100  quarts  each. 

The  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  sugar  is  a 
great  resource  for  new  settlers  in  the  countries 
where  the  sugar  maple  grows  abundantly  in  the 
forests,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  method  of  pro- 
curing sugar  can  only  be  successfully  followed 
in  certain  localities,  far  removed  from  cent  res,  of 
population,  where  it  may  be  substituted  for  cane- 
sugar  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  localities. 

Beverley,  in  his  history  of  Virginia,  states 
that  the  Indians  made  maple  sugar  before  this 
country  was  occupied  by  Europeans;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  affirm  that  it  was  quite  unknown  to 
them,  or  at  any  rate  that  certain  tribes  were  not 
acquainted  with  it. 


TLIE  SPONGE 

The  twilight  monad,  so  minute  that  a  thou- 
sand millions  may  be  contained  in  a  drop  of 
water,  consists  of  a  tiny  speck  of  pellucid  matter, 
rounded  in  form,  and  supposed  from  its  move- 
ments and  from  analogy  to  be  furnished  with 
a  single  cilhim,  by  the  lashing  action  of  which 
it  rows  itself  through  the  water.  As  these  ciliA 
belong  to  all  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  and 
are  the  source  of  all  their  voluntary  movements, 
we  copy  the  description  of  them. 

'•The  form  of  these  essential  organs  is  that  of 
slender  tapering  hairs,  commonly  arranged  in 
rows, resembling  the  eyelashes,  whence  their  name. 
The  base  of  each  hair  is  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  its  whole  length 
beside  being  free.  During  life  each  cillum  main- 
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|  tains  a  uniform  motion  of  a  waving  or  lashing 
1  kind,  bending  down  in  one  direction  and  then 
straightening  itself  again.    'J  his  movement  is 
not  performed  by  all  the  cilia  together  or  in 
unison,  but  in  rapid  succession ;  for  example,  the 
instant  after  one  has  begun  to  bend,  the  next 
I  begins,  then  the  next,    and  so  on ;  so  that,, 
|  before  the  first  has  resumed  its  erect  condi- 
\  tion,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  its  successors  are 
i  in  different   degrees  of  flexure.    This  sort  of 
motion  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to 
!  that  beautiful  and  familiar  spectacle,  the  waves 

*  produced  by  the  breeze  'ipon  a  field  of  wheat, 
j  The  motion  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases. 
!  The  wind,  as  it  sweeps  along,  bends  each  stalk 

in  turn,  and  each  in  turn  resumes  its  erect 
!  posture  ;  thus  the  waves  run  steadily  on,  though 
the  stalks  of  wheat  never  remove  from  their  place. 
I  The  appearance  of  the  ciliary  wave,  when  view 
Bed  under  favorable  circumstauces  with  a  good 
I  microscope,  is  so   exquisitely  charming,  that 
(even  those  who  have  been  long  familiar  with  it 
can  scarcely  ever  behold  it  without  admiration. 

Besides  serving  as  instruments  of  locomotion, 
by  acting  as  paddles  to  row  the  animal  rapidly 
,  (along,  these  cilia,  by  their  vigorous  vibration, 
Iform  currents  in  the  water,  which  bring  to  the 
j  entrance  of  the  stomach  whatever  articles  of 

•  matter  suitable  for  food  may  be  floating  about. 
It  was  by  the  discovery  of  such  cilia  capable  of 
[spontaneous  movement,  that  the  sponges,  so  long 
(supposed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  animal  kingdom. 

"  Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  cognizant 
of  only  one  kind  of  sponge — the  soft,  plump, 
Iwooly,  pale  brown  article,  so  indispensable  in 
l  our  dressing  rooms ;  or,  at  the  most,  two,  if 
•  they  chance  to  have  noticed  the  large- pored, 
(coarser  sort,  with  which  the  grooms  wash  car- 
riages. It  may  surprise  such  persons  to  be  in- 
! formed  that  the  streams  and  shores  of  the  British 
Isles  produce  sixty  or  seventy  distinct  species  of 
jsponge  ;  and  that  every  coast,  especially  in  the 
tropical  seas,  where  they  are  very  numerous 
and  varied,  has  species  peculiar  to  itself. 

A  sponge,  as  it  is  used  in  domestic  economy,  is 
merely  a  skeleton  ;  it  is  the  solid  frame-work 
jwhich  in  life  supported  the  softer  flesh.  This 
jskeleton  is  composed  of  one  or  two  of  the  follow- 
ing substances  :  flint,  lime,  and  a  peculiar  horny 
{matter.  The  first  two  are  crystallized,  and  take 
the  appearance  of  spicular  needles,  either  simple 
lor  compound,  varying  greatly  as  to  their  length, 
ithickness,  shape,  and  curvature,  but  constant  in 
form  in  the  same  species.  The  horny  matter,  of 
which  the  common,  domestic  sponge  affords  an 
example,  is  arranged  in  slender,  elastic,  translu- 
cent, tough,  solid  fibres,  united  to  each  other 
irregularly  at  various  points,  and  in  every  direc- 
Ition,  and  thus  forming  an  open,  netted  mass, 
(commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  whole  sponge. 
(The  solid  parts  are,  during  life,  invested  with  a 


glary,  transparent  slime,  so  fluid  in  most  species 
as  to  run  off  when  the  sponge  is  taken  out  of  its 
native  element :  yet  this  clear  slime  is  the  flesh 
of  the  animal. 

"  The  spicula,  whether  of  flint  or  lime,  or  the 
horny  fibres,  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  number- 
less pores  with  which  the  whole  animal  is  per- 
forated. It  is  to  these  that  our  common  sponge 
owes  its  most  valuable  property  of  imbibing  and 
retaining  water.  In  life  the  surrounding  water 
is  made  to  flow  through  these  pores  by  a  con- 
tinual current  (interrupted,  however,  at  the  will 
of  the  animal),  from  without  to  the  interior  of 
the  body.  But  whither  goes  this  current?  The 
pores  lead  into  large  channels,  which  also  run 
through  the  body  like  the  drains  from  individual 
houses  which  run  into  the  main  sewers;  and 
these  open  on  the  exterior  of  the  body  by  more 
or  less  conspicuous  orifices,  called  oscula  or 
mouths.  From  these  latter  the  effete  water  is 
poured  in  forcible  streams,  and  thus  a  circula- 
ing  current  is  maintained. 

"This  is  a  very  different  process  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  water  by  capillary  attraction.  The 
one  is  mechanical,  the  other  vital  operation.  The 
latter  is  performed  only  during  life  and  health, 
and  contributes  to  the  nourishment  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  the  former  goes  on  after  death,  and  is  of 
no  benefit  to  the  sponge  though  very  useful  to  its 
possessors.  The  one  may  he  compared  to  that  in- 
discriminate devouring  of  books  which  we  some- 
times see  in  great  readers — a  voracity  insatiable, 
indeed,  but  which  leaves  the  mind  as  empty  as 
before;  the  other  to  that  guarded  select  reading 
which  ever  watches  to  extract  mental  food,  sepa- 
rating and  rejecting,  by  a  secret  but  poteut 
alchemy,  the  useless  and  the  bad. 

Another  substance  familiar  to  us,  but  often 
misunderstood,  is  the  coral,  which,  like  the  sponge, 
is  as  we  sec  it,  a  skeleton  ;  the  animal — not  an 
insect — consisting  through  life  of  a  film  of  gela- 
tinous flesh  investing  it  entirely,  and  "so  tight- 
ly stretched  as  to  be  reduced  to  an  invisible  te- 
nuity." 

But  toreturn  to  the  sponges.  These  skeletons, 
not  at  the  feast  but  at  the  toilet,  afford  a  meaos 
of  subsistence  to  many  persons  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean islands ;  and  they  get  a  living  far  from  con- 
temptible, as"  their  goods  are  always  wanted  by 
the  Turks,  who  use  an  incredible  number  of 
sponges  at  their  bathings  and  washings."  In  the 
island  of  Himia,  a  girl  is  not  permitted  by  her 
relations  to  marry  before  she  has  brought  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  sponges,  and  before  she  can 
give  a  proof  of  her  agility  by  taking  them  from 
a  certain  depth.  In  another  island  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  father  of  a  marriageable  daughter 
to  bestow  her  on  the  best  diver  among  her  suit- 
ors. "He  that  can  stay  longest  in  the  water, 
and  gather  the  most  sponges,  marries  the  maid." 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  within  the 
channel  of  the  living  sponge,  innumerable  yellow 
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granules  are  to  be  seen  imbedded  in  the  gelatinous 
flesh.  These  gradually  increase  in  size,  until  at 
length  one  by  one  becomes  freed,  and  is  im- 
mediately hurried  aloDg  to  the  nearest  outlet, 
by  the  constant  current.  This  little  oval  gem- 
mule  is  a  young  spongelet,  which,  unlike  its 
parent,  lias  the  power  of  locomotion,  being  fur- 
nished with  excessively  minute  c/7/'<7,by  the  aid 
of  which  it  rows  itself  through  the  water  at 
pleasure — a  most  wise  arrangement  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  race  in  the  still  water  under 
which  they  live,  with  no  winds  to  waft  them, 
like  the  seeds  of  vegetables,  to  distant  places. 
When  weary  of  wandering,  the  spongelet  selects 
a  suitable  locality  for  settlement,  spreads  out  an 
adhesive  film  of  gelatinous  matter,  and  soon  dc- 
velopes  all  the  structure  and  performs  all  the 
functions  of  its  parent.- — Gosse. 


PURE  AIR. 

Whatever  renders  the  blood  impure,  tends  to 
originate  consumption.  Whatever  makes  the 
air  impure,  makes  the  blood  impure.  It  is  the 
air  we  breathe  which  purifies  the  blood.  And 
as,  if  the  water  we  use  to  wash  our  clothing  is 
dirty,  it  is  impossible  to  wash  the  clothing  clean, 
so  if  the  air  we  breathe  is  impure,  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  abstract  the  impurities  from  the  blood. 
What,  theu,  are  some  of  the  more  prominent 
things  which  render  the  air  impure?  It  is  the 
nature  of  still  water  to  become  impure.  Run- 
ning water  purifies  itself.  Air  in  motion,  draughts 
of  air,  are  self-purifiers.  Thus  it  is  that  the  air 
of  a  close  room  becomes  inevitably  impure. 
Thus  it  is  tint  close  rooms  bring  consumption  to 
countless  thousands.  Hence  all  rooms  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  have  a  constant  draught  of 
air  passing  through  them.  A  man  of  ordinary 
size  renders  a  hogshead  of  air  unfit  for  breathing, 
and  consumes  its  blood-purifying  qualities  every 
hour.  Hence,  sleeping  in  close  rooms,  even 
though  alone,  or  sitting  for  a  very  short  time  in 
n  crowded  vehicle,  or  among  a  large  assembly,  is 
perfectly  corrupting  to  the  blood.  Clo.-*e  bed- 
rooms make  the  graves  of  multitudes. — HalVi 
Book  of  Consumption. 

Moderation. — Desire  not  things  that  are  hurt- 
ful or  useless,  and  you  will  the  more  easily 
obtain  those  that  are  healthful  and  useful. 

ReKgioui  Instruction. —  Cherish  a  religious 
care  for  the  best  interests  of  your  children.  En- 
deavor to  direct  their  minds  to  Him  who  is  the 
everlmng  source  of  goodness;  by  whose  Al- 
mighty power  all  were  created,  and  are  kept  in 
being.  Let  religious  instruction  be  given  al- 
ways with  seriousness  and  affection. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuff's  are  stiil  inactive. 
Sales  of  fiour  are  reported  at  $4  25  for  standard 
brands,  $4  44  for  extra,  and  $4  75  for  extra  family. 


I  There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  shipment.  Small  sales 
|  are  making  for  home  consumption  from  $4  25  up  to 
!  $5  75,  as  in  quality.  Rye  Fiour  and  Corn  Meal  aie 
j  scarce,  and  firm  at  S3  31^  for  the  former  and  $3  37} 
I  for  the  latter. 

Grain. — Whev.t  is  steady  at  the  recent  advance. 
S.Ues  of  fair  aod  good  Red  "at  90c.  a  $1  03  per  bushel, 
•nd  White  from  $1  00  to  1  15  per  bushel.  Rye  ii 
wanted  at  66  a  68  cts.,  with  iittle  coming  forward.  The 
demand  for  Corn  is  steady,  with  lijht  receipts.  Sales 
of  Yellow  at  73  a  74  cts.,  afloat,  and  71  and  72  c  from 
store.  Oats  are  in  fair  demand  at  40c.  per  bushel  for 
Delaware,  and  41c  for  Penna. 

Cloverseed  is  in  steady  demand  at  $4  25  a  4  50 
per  64  lbs.  Nothing  doing  in  Timothy  and  Flaxseed. 
The  latter  is  in  demand  at  $1  55  per  bushel. 


MOORESTUWN  FEMALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  next  Term  will  commence  first  second  day 
in  10th  Month,  1858,  and  continue  40  weeks. 

Mary  S.  Lippixcott.  Proprietor. 

Moorestoicn,  Burlington  Co. ,  Ar  J. 

HIGHLAND  DALE.— This  is  the  name  of  the  farm 
of  Charles  and  Catherine  Foulke,  in  Monroe 
county,  Pa  ;  it  is  something  over  a  mile  from  Stroude- 
burg,  the  county  town,  and  within  four  miles  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

The  situation  is  elevated,  being  on  the  crown  ofoae 
of  the  ridges  of  mountains  in  that  region. 

It  has  been  a  resort  for  invalids  and  others  for 
several  years,  and  is  now  open  for  boarders.  Some 
improvements  have  been  made  since  last  season,  in- 
cluding an  Ice  house  and  Carriage  bouse. 

Cold  and  warm  water  has  been  generally  introduced 
over  the  house.  The  rail  cars  leave  Camden  for 
Stroudsburg  daily. 

5th  mo  29tb,  1858  —  8t. 


pREEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  Girls 
VJI  w  ill  open  ti  e  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month, 
(May,)  and  continue  tweLty  weeks.  All  the  branches 
comprising  a  thorough  English  education  are  taught, 
drawing  included.  Terms  $55  ;  for  tho>:e  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  years  of  age,  $50.  No  extras,  except  the 
French  Language,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle- 
works, each  65  per  term.  This  school  is  handsomely 
si'uated  near  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  nine 
miles  from  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-wtst 
from  Wilmington.  Daily  stages  passing  too  and  from 
each  place,  by  which  scholars  are  conveyed  to  the 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Unionvile  P.  <?.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

f  CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  summer  session 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.  For  further  information,  addresi 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.,  3 — 3m. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  on  the 
3d  of  5th  mo. — Terms,  $60  for  five  months.  For  re- 
ferences, and  further  particulars  enquire  for  circular* 
of  BENJAMIN  S WAYNE,  Principal, 

4th  mo. — 3.  Loi  don  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa. 

Jderrih«w  4  X1iuui|n<uu,  1  rs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  i'cuna.  Ban* 
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(Continued  from  page  227.) 

3d  mo.  31st.  Came  home  from  Philadelphia 
last  evening;  was  at  meeting  there  on  fifth  day, 
in  which  I  had  something  to  say  for  the  en 
couragement  of  those  who  mourn  as  between  the 
porch  and  the  altar.  Oh  !  the  condescending 
goodness  of  the  high  and  holy  One,  to  the  poor 
and  needy  in  spirit  who  pant  after  his  living  pre- 
sence as  David  did,  when  he  said,  "  My  soul 
thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God;  when  shall 
I  come  and  appear  before  God?"  0  ye  chil- 
dren, born  of  the  incorruptible  seed  and  word  of 
life,  keep  near  the  Rock  that  hath  sustatned  you 
in  your  infant  state ;  hold  fast  that  which  ye  have 
received,  let  what  may  happen  to  you  in  passing- 
through  the  rugged  paths  of  this  life.  Oh  !  keep 
humble,  and  abide  in  the  root  and  foundation  of 
the  true  church,  against  which  none  of  the 
powers  of  evil  shall  ever  be  able  to  prevail. 

On  the  8th  of  the  6th  month,  in  company  with 
.Joseph  Tatnall,  I  attended  Goshen  General 
Meeting,  and  next  day,  a  like  meeting  at  Uwch- 
lan.  The  day  following  was  at  our  Monthly 
Meeting.  It  appears  to  me  the  minds  of  Friends 
are  too  much  outward ;  and  therefore  I  should 
not  marvel  if  faithful  ministers  were  more  and 
more  led  into  an  example  of  silence  in  our  reli- 
gious assemblies. 

25th.  He  who  formed  us,  knows  best  what  is 
best  for  his  children  and  people;  he  leads  them 
at  times  as  in  the  deeps,  in  the  midst  of  the 
paths  of  the  sea,  to  make  himself  a  glorious  name. 
If  we  are  so  wise  as  patiently  to  submit  to  the 
means  proposed  for  our  cleansing  and  purifying, 
we  shall  be  able  to  say  with  the  apostle  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
and  fear  the  Lord;  and  the  more  we  are  given 


up  in  heart  to  serve  him  faithfully,  the  clearer 
we  shall  see  that  all  he  does  is  well  done,  and 
shall  come  to  know  that  all  his  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  his  paths  are  peace. 

7th  month  3d.  A  contented  mind  is- seldom 
found  among  the  great  of  this  world ;  but  is  what 
we  all  should  keep  in  view,  and  earnestly  press 
after.  It  is  a  treasure  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  solitary  cottages,  than  in  palaces  and  courts. 
I  sometimes  have  near  fellowship  with  those  who 
have  retired  from  the  world,  that  they  might 
more  abstractedly  and  devotedly  serve  God.  O. 
thou  travelling  pilgrim,  who  ever  thou  art,  keep 
moving  forward,  however  slow  thy  progress  may 
be.  The  ladder  which  Jacob  saw,  the  top  of 
which  reaches  up  to  heaven,  must  be  gradually 
ascended;  but  every  round  thou  gaiuest,  thou 
must  endeavor  to  keep  with  firmness ;  even  in 
thy  deepest  trials,  thou  must  not  let  go  thy  hold. 
Be  well  assured  thy  God  will  not  leave  thee,  if 
thou  art  constant  in  thy  love  to  Him,  and  prov- 
est  it  by  meekness  and  patience  under  suffering. 
But  carefully  guard  against  murmuring  or  com- 
plaining, even  when  thou  mayestfeel  as  if  strip- 
ped to  the  root,  and  left  (to  thy  own  apprehen- 
sion) destitute  of  every  sensible  feeling  of  Divine 
good.  Do  not  enter  into  impertinent  queries 
why  it  is  thus  with  thee,  but  in  holy  patience 
possess  thy  soul  in  quietness,  and  in  humble 
confidence,  wherein  is  thy  strength,  until  He  is 
pleased  to  arise  for  thy  deliverance  and  enlarge- 
ment, as  with  healing  in  his  wings,  who  remains 
to  be  over  all,  God  blessed  forever. 

Our  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  the  11th  month, 
appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  Monthly 
Meetings,  in  order  if  possible  to  stir  Friends  to 
a  more  due  observance  of  the  weighty  concerns 
of  the  body,  as  handed  forth  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Extracts.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  arising  out  of  the 
state  of  ease  into  which  we,  as  a  society,  have 
fallen,  may  spread  weightily  over  the  minds  of 
Friends ;  especially  such  as  are  active  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Truth.  I  verily  believe,  did  ministers, 
elders,  overseers,  and  active  members,  live  nearer 
to  the  Fountain  of  light  and  life,  a  greater  tra- 
vail of  spirit  would  be  felt  for  the  arising  and 
spreading  of  the  principles  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. But  the  minds  of  many  are  so  encum- 
bered with  the  concerns  of  this  life,  that  they 
are  too  seldom  in  a  condition  to  feel  after  the 
state  of  the  church.    One  has  his  farm,  another 
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his  merchandise  to  attend  to;  and  instead  of 
seeking  first  and  principally  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness, — the  riches,  the  honor, 
the  pomp  and  greatness  of  this  world  have  the 
first  place  in  the  pursuits  of  many,  some  in  one 
way  and  degree,  and  some  in  another.  I  marvel, 
at  times,  to  behold  men  of  understanding,  and 
such  above  all  others  who  are  willing  to  be  looked 
upon  as  religious  men,  and  already  have  a  com- 
petency, and  more  than  they  will  ever  need, — 
I  say,  I  marvel  to  see  such  pursuing  with  avidity 
the  accumulation  of  worldly  property,  as  if  they 
expected  to  live  here  forever.    I  see  no  class  of  I 
people  more  anxious  to  get  riches  than  those  who  | 
already  have  abundance.    Is  not  pride  at  the  ■ 
bottom  of  all  this  ?  What  care  and  pains  parents  ' 
take  to  bring  up  their  children  in  pride  and  ' 
high-mindedness,  even  from  their  very  infancy  ! 
Look  over  our  professedly  religious  assemblies, 
and  see  how  our  children  are  decorated  in  costly 
apparel,  feeding  the  vain  mind  in  them.  Our 
young  men  and  young  women,  too,  generally 
speaking,  have  lost  the  marks  of  Christian  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  into  which  Truth  led  our 
worthy  forefathers,  and  would  still  lead  us.  See 
our  young  men  with  their  foolish  cuts,  their 
fallen  down  collars,  their  double-breasted  waist- 
coats with  two  rows  of  shining  buttons,  and  their 
unreasonably  large  shoe-buckles.     Our  young 
women,  if  possible,  exceed  in  vanity  and  in  their 
extravagant  head-dresses,  as  well  as  their  costly, 
gay,  and  changeable  apparel.    Where  are  their 
guardians,  their  parents,  and  caretakers?  To 
see  a  plain  father  and  mother,  with  a  flock  of 
gay  children  about  them,  has  an  unpleasant  ap-  1 
pearance,  and  bespeaks  a  want  of  Christian  disci-  ! 
pline  and  order  in  families.    Surely,  there  will 
be  a  day  of  winnowing;  our  Jerusalem  will  be 
searched  as  with  lighted  candles;  and  the  Lord 
will  cleanse  the  camp.   0,  my  people,  come  and  | 
let  us  return  unto  the  first  principle  of  our  holy 
profession,  the  light  of  Truth  in  our  own  hearts.  [ 
Let  us  cleave  to  the  law  and  testimony  of  our 
God  with  our  whole  mind  and  strength  ;  lest  he  : 
take  unto  himself  his  great  power,  and  with  a 
threshing  instrument  beat  us  to  pieces,  and  cast 
us  off  as  being  unworthy  to  bear  his  name;  so 
that  we  shall  become  as  a  by-word  and  a  hissing 
among  the  nations.    Wherefore,  come,  my  peo-  ! 
pie,  my  fellow  professors  of  every  rank  and  sta-  j 
tion,  and  whilst  the  long-forbearance,  loving- 
kindness,  and  tender  mercy  of  our  gracious  ' 
Benefactor  are  toward  us,  let  us  repent  and  put  ' 
away  the  evil  of  our  doings  from  before  his  eyes;  ' 
and,  with  humble  fear  and  deep  reverence,  let 
us  walk  in  the  narrow  way  which  leads  to  life 
and  peace,  unto  which  he  is  calling  us.  He  will 
not  fail  to  be  gracious  unto  those  who  seek  him; 
he  will  amply  reward  them  for  all  their  trials, 
sorrows  and  exercises.    There  is  not  a  tear  that 
falls  from  the  eyes  of  these  penitent  and  sincere- 
hearted  ones,  but  what  he  regards.  Wherefore, 


0,  ye  mourning  remnant,  faint  not  nor  be  dis- 
couraged on  account  of  the  great  declension 
which  ye  behold;  but  hold  fast  that  which  ye 
have  received,  and  be  firm  unto  the  end,  know- 
ing that  he  is  faithful  who  hath  called  you.  Re 
not  impatient  under  sufferings  which  arise  from 
the  present  state  of  society  ;  but  rather  rejoice 
that  you  are  counted  worthy  to  feel  sympathy 
with  and  for  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

1st  month  13th,  1790.  Our  Monthly  Meeting 
gave  me  a  certificate  to  visit  Friends  in  New 
York,  and  the  New  England  governments.  This 
concern  had  rested  with  me  at  times  for  more 
than  eight  years,  with  ardent  desires  to  be  rightly 
directed,  and  to  know  the  right  time  of  moving 
therein.  Previous  to  entering  ou  this  extensive 
journey,  it  appeared  right  for  me  to  visit  the 
families  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  ;  which  being 
united  with,  my  beloved  friend  Samuel  Canby 
offered  himself  to  bear  me  company  in  the  ser- 
vice: In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Whiteclay 
Creek,  and  visited  three  families;  and  continued 
industriously  engaged  therein  till  the  16th,  when 
we  closed  our  visit  to  the  families  of  that  branch. 
I  was  truly  glad  of  being  once  more  amongst 
Friends,  and  believe  Truth  owned  our  labors. 

30th.  This  week  we  have  visited  upwards  of 
eighty  families  at  Wilmington,  and  have  cause 
to  be  thankful  to  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who 
was  graciously  pleased  to  be  near,  favoring  us 
from  place  to  place  with  his  good  presence  to  the 
comforting  of  many  hearts. 

2d  mo.  18th.  Last  night  my  beloved  friend, 
Job  Scott,  lodged  at  our  house,  and  attended 
our  meeting  to-day,  in  which  he  had  good  ser- 
vice. He  is  on  his  way  homeward,  having  been 
engaged  for  near  a  year  past  in  a  religious  visit 
to  the  Southern  States. 

27th.  Last  evening  as  I  was  sitting  alone  (the 
family  gone  to  bed)  with  my  mind  turned  to- 
ward Him  who  dwelleth  on  high,  and  also  with 
those  that  are  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit — and 
thinking  of  the  greatness  of  the  embassy  in  pros- 
pect, I  was  almost  induced  to  desire  that  this 
cup  might  pass  from  me;  but  the  example  of  the 
holy  pattern  was  revived  in  my  remembrance, 
"  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  My  heart 
was  much  broken,  and  it  was  a  season  of  renew- 
ing of  covenant  with  the  God  of  my  life.  I  re- 
signed myself,  with  my  dear  wife  and  little  ones, 
once  more  unto  Him,  with  fervent  desires  that 
he  may  keep  them  under  his  paternal  care,  and 
1)  a  wall  of  defence  round  about  them,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  this  world. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Dependence  on  God. — Depending  for  aid  on 
Him  who  is  the  source  of  goodness,  our  daily 
care  will  be  to  avoid  that  which  is  evil,  and  to 
follow  that  which  is  good,  and  which  will  lead 
to  happiness  both  present  and  eternal. 
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LETTER  FROM  MARIA  POX.     To  . 

London,  24th  of  Fourth  Month,  1837. 

.  .  .  Before  I  enter  on  any  description  of  our 
movements,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of 
the  contents  of  thine.    Thou  mayst  be  assured, 
I  my  dear,  we  feel  for  and  with  thee,  under  those 
|  exercises  thou  describest ;  but  I  infer  from  the 
tenor  of  the  communication  altogether,  thy  mind 
is  at  present  in  a  state  of  excitement  which  it  is 
safest  for  thee  not  to  foster  j  for  thankful  as  we 
i  ought  to  be.  and  I  trust  are,  that  thy  attention 
is  seriously  turned  to  the  consideration  of  those 
i  solemn  truths  which  are  of  infinite  and  eternal 
importance,  and  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  true 
, Christian  depend,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  thee 
icarried  away  by  that  current,  which,  though  it 
imay  not  always  take  the  same  direction,  seems 
in  the  present  day  to  endanger  the  deep,  thorough, 
jhidden  work  which  must  be  carried  on  in  every 
'regenerated  soul  (and  which  is  not  the  work  of 
a  day)  before  it  can  be  prepared  to  bring  forth 
Imature,  substantial,  and  good  fruit  to  the  praise 
lof  the  Great  Husbandman,    Far  be  it  from  me 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  thy  future 
path  ;  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  chooses  his 
Own  instruments  as  it  pleaseth  him  ;  but  even  if 
it  should  be  his  purpose  that  thou  shouldest  thus 
jtestify  thy  love  to  him,  he  may  show  it  thee  ,  as 
he  has  done  to  many  others,  for  years,  before  he 
Calls  thee  to  the  public  acknowledgment  of  it. 
I  believe  also  that  young  converts — those  who 
are  newly  awakened  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  religion — are  very  apt,  in  the  ardor  of  their 
feelings,  to  imagine  they  are  called  to  great 
:hings,  and  in  the  overflowing  of  that  love  to 
tlifsir  Saviour  which  may  be  raised  in  their  hearts, 
':o  believe  they  must,  as  thou  expressest  it, 
y  speak  his  praise  "  to  those  around  them  ;  but 
t  does  appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  very  sue 
l-essful  stratagems  of  our  everwatchful  enemy  to 
persuade  the  young,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
valk  in  the  right  way  themselves,  that  they  are 
palled  upon  to  teach  others,,rather  than  to  abide 
ander  that  blessed  teaching  which  would,  if  they 
lad  patience  to  endure  its  secret  reproofs,  and 
Kp  wait  upon  its  many  salutary  though  silent 
Inonitions,  in  due  time  make  them  much  more 
Capable  to  do  so  in  their  daily  life  and  conversa- 
ion.    I  write  to  thee  in  great  freedom,  because 
ihou  hast  asked  it,  and  because,  as  one  who  has 
ived  longer  and  has  seen  something  of  the  insi- 
lious  working  of  the  cruel  tempter,  I  feel  it  my 
luty  so  to  do,  being  assured  also  thou  wilt  ac- 
ept  it  as  it  is  intended, — not  to  discourage  thy 
>rogress  in  the  way  that  is  cast  up  for  thee, 
whatever  that  may  be,  but  to  show  thee,  if  it 
nay  be,  some  of  the  dangers  that  surround  the 
>ath  of  the  young  pilgrim.    The  longer  I  live, 
he  more  anxious  I  feel  that  the  Lord  may  give 
ae  such  a  sense  of  the  awful  importance  of  the 
•;reat  truths  of  religion,  as  that  I  may  always  be 
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fearful  of  substituting  expression  for  experience* 
and  that  I  may  be  more  desirous  to  feed  in  se- 
cret upon  the  bread  of  life  than  to  talk  about  it 
to  others.  Let  us  remember,  my  dear,  that  still- 
est streams  are  the  deepest,  and  that  it  often 
pleases  the  great  Sanctifier,  Enlightener,  and 
Comforter  of  the  people  of  the  Lord  to  carry  on 
his  work  in  their  souls  after  a  very  hidden  man- 
ner. I  would  therefore  rather  encourage  thee  to 
diligence  in  the  duties  of  the  closet,  to  private 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  to  close  self-examina- 
tion, meditation,  and  secret  prayer,  than  to  suf- 
fer thyself  to  be  drawn  forth  into  much  conver- 
sation or  writing  on  thy  spiritual  concerns.  If 
thou  look  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  desire  to  be  his 
sincere,  humble  follower,  he  has  promised,  such 
<<  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life and  there  is  no  teaching  like  his 
teaching.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  visiting  the  sick 
poor,^  thou  knowest  I  have  ever  encouraged  thee 
to  think  of  them,  and  to  attend  to  their  temporal 
wants  ;  and,  if  in  the  course  of  thy  visits  amongst 
them  for  this  purpose,  thou  feel  inclined  to  read 
to  them,  it  is  a  very  useful  and  profitable  employ- 
ment for  thee  and  them  ;  but  I  scarcely  need 
say  to  thee,  it  requires  great  caution  and  much 
religious  experience,  to  speak  suitably  to  persons 
who  are  perhaps  undergoing  the  correcting  dis- 
cipline of  our  heavenly  Father,  or  whom  he  may 
be  training,  by  many  afflictions,  for  a  better  in- 
heritance. "To  speak  a  word  in  season "  re- 
quires the  assistance  of  that  Spirit  which  only 
can  teach  us  to  speak  aright,  and  therefore  I 
would  say,  it  is  often  safer,  especially  for  young 
persons  like  thyself  to  offer  up  a  secret  prayer  on 
their  behalf,  if  that  is  raised  in  the  heart,  than 
to  express  ourselves  to  them  under  the  influence 
of  present  excitement.  I  hope,  my  dear,  this 
letter  will  not  discourage  thee.  "  Wait  on  the 
Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart." 


JOHN  BANKS. 
[Continued  from  page  229.] 

Then  the  Governor  readily  spoke  to  me  in  an- 
swer to  the  request  of  the  priest's  wife,  (for  the 
people  told  me  after  that  they  two  were  too 
kind,)  and  he  said,  "  I  am  here  in  place  to  do 
justice  in  executing  of  the  law,  which  you  have 
broke,  in  coming  here  to  this  town  to  keep  an 
unlawful  meeting  and  conventicle  in  the  time  of 
Divine  service.  I  said,  "I  knew  no  such  service 
performed  in  the  town,  neither  did  I  understand 
that  I  had  broke  any  law,  for  how  can  it  be  that 
I  and  my  friends  have  broke  the  law,  that  were 
not  found  preaching,  reading,  praying,  or  per- 
forming any  service  that  is  looked  upon  to  be 
worship  to  God;  only  we  were  met  in  a  peace- 
able manner  in  silence,  waiting  upon,  worship- 
ping, and  serving  the  Lord  our  God  in  spirit  and 
[truth."    "It  is  no  matter,"  said  the  Governor, 
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"  what  you  pretend  ;  you  were  met,  as  before  I 
have  said,  and  I  must  send  you  to  jail;  jailer, 
take  him  away."    A  Friend,  newly  convinced, 
spoke  some  few  words  to  the  priest,  about  his 
accusing  me  falsely,  and  the  priest's  wife  said, 
"Sir,  commit  that  man,  too;"— which  he  did. 
And  another  friendly  man  spoke  to  the  priest,  as 
before,  whose  wife  said  again  to  the  Governor, 
"I  pray  you,  sir,  commit  that  man,  too;"  and 
so  he  did.    So  we  three  were  committed  to  pri- 
son, (the  priest  standing  all  the  while  silent,  and 
trembling  still,)  and  when  we  came  forth  of  the 
house,  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  people,  and 
the  jailer  said,  "  come  after  me."    He  lived 
above  stairs,  where  the  prisoners  were  under- 
neath.   And  he  took  us  into  a  room  beyond  his 
own  dwelling,  which  was  pretty  large;  and  the 
people  followed  after  and  came  in,  and  filled  up 
our  room,  and  the  jailer's,  and  a  part  in  the  third; 
and  the  jailer  hindered  none.  So  in  a  little  time 
my  mouth  was  opened  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  power  and  spirit  of  God,  and  I  preached  the 
way  of  life  and  salvation  to  the  people,  in  and 
through  Jesus  Christ,  his  son,  by  believing  in 
his  pure  light,  and  walking  answerable  to  the 
teaching  of  his  grace,  and  reproof  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  they  might  come  to  receive 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  and  to  the 
strengthening  the  faith  of  those  that  had  be- 
lieved therein. 

And  it  was  a  blessed  heavenly  day  for  the  Lord 
and  his  truth,  for  his  heavenly  power  broke  in 
upon  many,  and  several  were  convinced,  and  did 
receive  the  Truth  in  love  of  it;  and  many  made 
confession  thereunto ;  and  told  the  priest  they 
were  satisfied  by  what  they  had  heard  me 
speak  I  was  no  such  man  as  he  said  I  was;  and 
that  we  were  not  the  people  he  had  persuaded 
them  to  believe.  For  the  truth  was  declared 
from  his  aspersions,  by  which  the  witness  of  God 
was  reached  in  peoples  consciences,  and  the  peo- 
ple would  not  let  the  priest  alone  till  they  got 
him  to  promise  that  he  would  dispute  with  me, 
who  boasted  "  that  if  he  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  manifest  that  deceiver,  he  would." 
And  the  hour  was  set  next  morning  by  eight  of 
the  clock,  and  they  agreed  that  I  was  to  go  to 
the  priest's  house,  and  the  jailer  with  me,  who 
said  before  we  did  go,  "  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Banks, 
(as  he  called  me),  for  the  good  sermon  you 
have  preached  to  us,  for  our  minister  never 
preached  us  such  a  one,  in  his  time;  and  I  be- 
lieve you  are  no  such  man  as  he  said  you  were." 

But  before  the  hour  came  as  aforesaid,  the 
priest  broke  his  word,  for  instead  of  staying  to 
dispute  with  me,  he  made  it  his  business  timely 
in  the  morning  to  go  to  the  sheriff  about  two 
miles  off,  to  tell  him  what  a  numerous  meeting 
the  jailer  had  suffered  to  be  in  the  county  jail, 
above  stairs,  such  a  one  as  never  was  in  the 
county  itself.  And,  said  the  priest,  "  I  entreat 
you,  sir,  either  take  some  course  in  time,  or  else  I 


"  and  also  said  to  the 
or  any  other,  suffer  the 


fear  all  the  town  of  Wicklow  be  Quakers,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  abiding  for  me."  A  sober 
man  being  present  made  it  his  business  to  come 
and  tell  me  and  the  jailer;  and  that  the  sheriff 
said,  "  If  he  had  known  it,  the  utmost  door  in 
the  house  should  have  been  shut  against  us  all, 
and  we  kept  there  until  we  had  been  delivered 
by  due  course  of  law  : 
priest,  "  If  the  jailer, 

like  again,  come  and  inform  me,  and  I  shall 
take  a  course  with  them."  But  when  the  news 
came  to  the  jailer,  I  heard  him  say,  (being  a 
man  of  pretty  noble  spiritj  "  What,"  said  he, 
"  have  1  been  a  jailer  eight  years,  and  not  know 
what  belongs  to  my  place  ?  So  that  I  have  my 
prisoners  when  there  is  occasion  for  them,  I'll 
set  my  doors  open,  and  they  shall  go  and  come 
that  will."  And  accordingly  did,  while  I  was 
there,  which  was  but  three  days,  (he  keeping  a 
public  house.)  And  for  the  time  I  was  there,  as 
I  remember,  except  when  I  was  in  bed,  I  was 
scarce  one  hour  without  some  people  coming  to 
see  me,  and  discourse  with  me  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion ;  so  that  I  was  sorry  for  noth- 
ing but  that  I  had  no  longer  time  there,  the 
truth  having  prevailed  so  much  upon  the  people, 
and  begot  true  love  in  them  to  it  in  so  little 
time.  Everlasting  praises  unto  the  Lord  alone 
whose  the  work  is,  and  by  his  own  power  is  the 
carryer  on  and  manager  of  it. 

And  in  a  little  time  the  jailer  with  some  other 
of  the  town,  that  persuaded  him  to  it  when  the 
priest  had  failed  and  broken  his  word,  (that 
made  his  own  people  even  to  hiss  at  him,)  they 
agreed  together  to  speak  to  the  Governor  to  have 
me  brought  before  him,  and  told  him  they  did 
believe  1  was  an  honest  man,  and  they  would 
have  him  to  let  me  go  out  of  prison.  So  he  bid 
the  jailer  bring  me  up  next  morning  to  his  cham- 
ber, (being  the  third  day  at  8  of  the  clock,)  and 
he  would  examine  me,  seeing  the  priest  had 
failed  ;  which  accordingly,  with  the  two  com- 
mitted with  me,  was  done;  and  with  great  mode- 
ration the  Governor  reasoned  with  me  for  about 
one  hour,  about  our  manner  of  meeting,  and  the 
worship  of  God,  and  what  we  believed  concern- 
ing Christ,  and  of  honor  to  men  in  authority  : 
what  we  owned  and  how.  All  which  was  cleared 
to  his  satisfaction.  So  that  he  confessed  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  "he 
was  satisfied  with  the  answers  I  had  given  him  ; 
and  what  would  I  have  him  to  do  for  me  ?  being 
I  was  the  first  of  our  people  he  ever  had  to  do 
with,  he  would  willingly  let  me  go,  if  he  could 
be  clear  and  answer  the  law."  I  told  him  it 
was  my  liberty  I  desired,  and  I  prized,  and  I 
did  believe  it  was  in  his  power  at  that  time  to 
set  me  and  my  friends  at  liberty,  that  did  com- 
mit us  to  prison.  He  said  he  did  believe  well 
concerning  me,  and  he  thought  I  was  an  honest 
man  ;  so  if  I  would  promise  him  to  appear  at 
assize  or  sessions,  when  there  was  occasion,  or 
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get  any  to  do  it  for  me  that  he  knew,  I  should 
have  my  liberty.  I  told  him  I  could  neither  do 
it  myself  nor  desire  another  to  do  it  for  me. 
u  Well,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  promise  me  you 
will  never  come  to  keep  any  more  meetings  in 
Wicklow,  I  will  let  you  go."  I  answered  "  I  can- 
not do  that  neither  j  but  if  I  do,  and  thou  hast 
power  so  to  do,  thou  mayest  put  me  in  prison 
again,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  as  willing  to  suf- 
fer then  as  now."  So  he  set  us  all  at  liberty,  and 
said  to  me,  "  God  keep  you  in  that  mind  you  are 
now  in,  for  I  think  you  are  in  a  good  mind." 
So  I  took  my  leave  of  him  and  said,  "  Governor, 
fare-thee-well,  and  in  so  saying  I  truly  desire 
thy  welfare,  both  of  thy  body  and  soul."  And 
so  we  came  down  with  the  jailer  to  his  house, 
and  I  .■said  to  him,  "  Now  we  have  our  liberty, 
we  may  take  our  leave  of  thee."  "  Yes,"  said 
he,  "  and  pay  me  my  fees."  I  answered,  "  No." 
He  replied,  "  Well,  being  you  are  the  first  that 
ever  I  had  in  my  custody  of  your  people,  I  will 
not  keep  you,  because  the  Governor  is  pleased  to 
set  you  at  liberty  ;  but  if  any  more  of  you  come 
here,  I  will  put  you  in  the  dungeon  if  you  do 
not  pay  fees."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  we  must  leave 
that  to  what  time  will  bring  forth. *'  So  he  gave 
us  our  liberty,  and  we  called  for  drink  to  give 
him,  he  keeping  ale  to  sell.  And  we  having  had 
some  small  matter  of  victuals  of  his  wife,  who 
was  then  very  friendly,  and  we  lay  in  his  beds, 
for  I  saw  our  time  was  like  to  be  short,  that 
we  made  no  provision  for  ourselves,  so  under 
consideration  of  these  things,  when  we  came 
away  we  gave  the  jailer  each  of  us  12  pence, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  be  well  pleased ;  and  I 
went  to  Dublin  again,  where  Friends  were  glad 
to  see  me,  and  we  were  well  refreshed  together 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Lord's  presence.  And 
from  thence  we  travelled  into  the  north,  visiting 
Friends  there,  where  the  Lord  hath  a  good  peo- 
ple. 

[Here  follows  a  letter  to  his  wife,  by  which  it 
appears  he,  in  company  with  George  Grigson,  a 
minister,  attended  the  Province  Meeting.  The 
conclusion  of  the  letter  states  that,  11  After  the 
next  first  day's  meeting,  which  is  the  Province 
Meeting,  kept  every  six  weeks,  near  Lorgan,  I 
intend,  if  the  Lord  will,  towards  Dublin  again, 
which  may  be  three  weeks  before  I  -get  there. 
And  then  when  I  am  clear  of  that  city,  as  the 
Lord  makes  way,  I  intend  for  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  Clomell,  Tallow,  Youghall, 
and  so  unto  Cork,  and  the  west,  where  the  Lord 
is  bringing  forth  a  people,  notwithstanding  all 
Zion's  enemies  and  opposers.  Oh  !  truly  may  1 
say,  as  being  an  eye  witness,  the  harvest  is  very 
great  in  this  nation.  Oh  !  that  the  Lord  would 
be  pleased  to  fit  and  prepare,  and  send  forth 
more  laborers  into  it."] 

But  in  my  return  again*  after  ten  weeks,  it 
came  upon  me  that  I  must  go  to  Wicklow  again; 
and  when  I  came  to  Dublin  there  was  a  letter 


came  from  Wicklow  that  the  people  desired  an- 
other meeting;  and  that  the  Serjeant  who  took 
me  before  the  Governor  was  willing  that  we 
should  meet  in  his  house,  but  the  priest  hearing 
tell  thereof,  threatened  him  so  that  he  was  afraid  j 
that  when  I  and  Friends  came  there  the  man 
durst  not  let  us  meet  in  his  house.  Howbeit,  we 
got  another  house,  but  it  would  not  contain  all 
that  came;  but  there  we  met,  and  it  was  a  bles- 
sed, heavenly,  peaceable  meeting,  without  any 
disturbance  at  all,  endless  praises  to  the  most 
high  God,  who  has  all  power  in  his  own  hand, 
and  thereby  can  do  whatsoever  seems  good  in 
his  eyes,  notwithstanding  the  resolutions  and  de- 
terminations of  wicked  and  ungodly  men.  And 
not  long  after,  so  soon  as  the  priest  had  an  op- 
portunity, he  began  to  prosecute  and  imprison 
Friends  for  tythes  and  such  like  things,  and  got 
several  put  in  prison  that  came  to  visit  that 
place;  but  the  Truth  prospered  so  much  the 
more,  and  a  meeting  of  God's  people  was  set  up 
in  that  town,  that  still  continueth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LETTER  TO  J.  BUNTING. 

Darby,  25th  of  6th  mo.,  1792. 

Beloved  friend, — In  a  degree  of  that  love  which 
reaches  far  and  near,  I  salute  thee,  and  inform, 
that  through  the  continued  goodness  of  Divine 
Providence,  myself  and  wife  are  favored  with 
health  as  heretofore.  Although  I  expect  thou 
wilt  hear  from  thy  children  by  their  own  letters, 
perhaps  it  may  be  an  additional  satisfaction  to 
hear  from  another,  that  they  retain  their  usual 
cheerfulness,  and  appear  not  dissatisfied  with 
thy  absence,  which  I  have  observed,  being  fre- 
quently with  them.  I  am  often  made  to  remem- 
ber thee  by  night  and  by  day,  I  trust  in  a  degree 
of  near  sympathy  and  affection,  which  begets  in 
me  desires  that  thou  mayst  often  remember  the 
charge  given  to  Lot  when  commanded  to  flee  to 
a  city  of  refuge— and  what  befell  his  wife  for 
looking  back  P  My  dear  friend,  as  thou  art 
likely  to  pass  through  a  land  where  it  is  proba- 
ble thou  will  see  many  scenes  of  cruel  oppression, 
my  prayers  for  thee  are,  that  thou  be  not  dis- 
mayed, nor  over  much  agitated  thereat,  but,  if 
possible,  with  more  firmness  center  down  to 
the  gift  of  God  within,  whether  it  be  in  silent 
sympathy  with  the  afi^icted,or  openly  to  reprove, 
and  lay  before  the  oppressor  the  evil  of  his  ways, 
so  that  in  all  things  God  be  glorified,  and  His 
instrumental  servants  appear  to  beholders  as 
lighted  candles  in  His  holy  hand. 

I  know,  by  some  degree  of  experience,  that 
where  we  have  been  kindly  entertained,  it  is  not 
easy  to  speak  close  things,  neither  can  it  be  done 
without  danger  of  administering  occasion  ot 
offence,  except  the  Lord  move  thereto,  and  m 
obedience  to  His  requirings  we  have  nothing  to 
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fear,  but  to  rejoice  in  the  overshadowing  love  of 
His  protecting  presence. 

Whilst  writing,  I  remember  that  thou  art  far 
advanced  in  experience  beyond  me,  therefore 
have  no  desire  to  enlarge,  but  feel  easy  in 
believing  it  is  sometimes  the  Master's  good  plea- 
sure to  direct  an  inferior  servant  to  invite  and 
encourage  a  superior  one  in  well  doing ;  there- 
fore, with  love  to  thee  and  thy  companion,  I 
conclude.  Zachariah  Jess. 

P.  S. — H.  P.  departed  this  life  the  i7th 
instant,  at  my  house,  where  he  had  been  about 
three  weeks.  I  was  very  desirous  that  the  Lord 
would  not  take  away  this  young  man  until  those 
about  him  had  reason  to  believe  his  peace  was 
made  sure.  I  am  thankful  in  believing  that  my 
prayers  were  in  a  good  degree  answered;  though 
he  did  not  say  much,  he  became  fully  resigned 
to  die  ;  and  being  favored  with  his  senses,  often 
prayed  as  the  publican  did.  He  appeared  sensi- 
ble of  his  past  misspent  time, and  particularly  his 
extravagancy  in  dress.  May  I  never  forget  a 
lesson  of  such  deep  instruction.  Z.  J. 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

An  Essay  on  the  Beneficent  Distribution  of  the 
Sense  of  Pain.  By  G\  A.  Rowell. 

[Continued  from  page  235.J 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  visual 
organ.  The  more  the  instances  are  multipled, 
the  more  we  are  impressed  with  the  beneficence 
of  the  arrangement,  and  it  is  especially  conspi- 
cuous in  what  Sir  Charles  Bell  relates  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  sensibility  which  protects 
the  coat  of  the  eye.  "  The  oculist,"  he  says, 
"  has  observed  that  if  it  be  touched  as  lightly  as 
by  a  feather  the  muscles  are  thrown  into  uncon- 
trollable spasms,  but  if  the  point  of  the  finger  be 
passed  somewhat  rudely  between  the  eyelids  so 
as  to  press  directly  upon  the  eye  itself,  he  can 
hold  the  eye  steady  for  his  intended  operation,  and 
produce  hardly  any  sensation,  certainly  no  suffer- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  little  secrets  of  the  art; 
and  still  the  wonder  grows  that  he  can  do  such 
things  without  inflicting  pain,  when  daily  experi- 
ence makes  us  sensible  that  even  a  grain  of  sand 
produces  the  greatest  torture.  The  question  is 
why  the  membranes  should  be  keenly  alive  to  the 
lighter  touch,  and  comparatively  indifferent  to 
the  rougher;  and  admirable  is  the  answer  which 
Sir  Charles  Bell  has  supplied.  Numberless 
small  particles  float  about  in  the  air,  and  rest 
upon  the  eye,  or  lodge  under  the  eyelid.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  surface, 
these  foreign  bodies  are  the  agents  of  their  own 
removal,  for  they  stimulate  the  flow  of  tears  and 
the  winking  of  the  lid,  which  together  wash  the 
ball  from  every  impurity.  The  action  is  proceed- 
ing during  all  our  waking  hours ;  and  here,  as 
in  other  instances,  the  contrivance  and  its  pur- 
pose are  only  revealed  to  us  through  the  deplora- 


ble consequences  which  ensue  from  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  power.  The  nerve  of  the  coat  of  the 
eye  is  sometimes  injured,  and  is  no  longer  sen- 
sitive to  the  dust  which  adheres  to  the  ball. 
Then  the  lid  is  not  excited  to  wink  or  the 
tears  to  flow.  The  particles  which  are  carried 
into  the  eye  cease  to  pain,  and,  being  allowed  to 
remain,  they  set  up  inflammation,  and  the  in- 
flammation renders  opaque  the  transparent  cover- 
ing through  which  the  light  flows.  Blindness 
is  the  result,  and  the  sight  itself  is  found  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  refined  sensibility  of  the 
outer  membrane.  This  is  the  reason  that  it  is 
more  intolerant  of  a  faint  touch  than  a  rough. 
From  violence  the  soft  and  delicate  textures  can 
only  be  defended  by  the  same  precautions  by 
which  we  consult  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the 
system,  but  a  provision  was  required  to  neutral- 
ize the  evil  consequences  of  myriads  of  destroy- 
ing forces  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  eluded, 
and  too  minute  to  be  seen.  Yet  so  nicely  is  the 
sense  adjusted  to  its  end  that  we  are  unconscious 
both  of  the  stimulus  which  sets  the  machinery 
in  motion,  and  of  the  movement  of  the  machinery 
itself.  The  objects  which  pass  into  the  eye  are 
unfelt,  and  the  winking  of  the  lid  and  the  flow  of 
tears  which  they  provoke  are  unheeded.  It  is 
not  until  substances  larger  than  ordinary  are  in 
question  that  the  suffering  commences,  and  warns 
us  to  remove  by  other  means  what  the  usual  ac- 
tion of  the  apparatus  is  unable  to  expel.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  lid  may  be  removed  at  the 
bidding  of  the  will,  the  mind  cannot  exert  itself 
for  the  protection  of  its  principal  inlet,  and  take 
up  the  function  which,  when  inherent  in  the 
injured  nerve,  was  exerted  so  incessantly,  so  effec- 
tually, and  so  imperceptibly.  In  the  cases  which 
came  under  the  noiice  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  the 
person  winked  if  a  hand  was  waved  before  the 
eye,  for  the  danger  which  then  menaced  was  one 
which  is  revealed  to  us  through  the  senso  of 
vision,  but  no  mental  impulse  prompted  a  similar 
movement  to  rescue  the  sight  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  impended  through  the  lost  sensibili- 
ty of  the  outer  membrane  to  touch.  It  is  im- 
possible to  reflect  without  wonder  upon  the 
number  and  complication  of  the  involuntary  ope- 
rations which  are  thus  going  on  in  the  body, 
and  which  are  indispensable  to  its  life.  The 
heart  ceaselessly  expandsand  contracts,  the  lungs 
play,  the  stomach  digests,  the  glands  secrete; 
and  all  this  surprising  mechanism  and  chemistry 
proceeds  with  such  quietness,  and  is  so  self-sus- 
tained that  sleep  is  neither  disturbed  by  it  nor 
stops  it.  If  the  vital  system  had  been  dependent 
on  the  superintendence  of  the  mind,  our  atten- 
tion could  not  have  been  diverted  from  it  for  a 
minute  ;  all  our  care  must  have  been  concentrated 
on  the  working  of  our  bodily  organs,  and  all  our 
care  would  still  have  been  insufficient.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  contrivance  often  conceals  it  from 
our  observation  ;  and  how  few  there  are  who  have 
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ever  reflected  that  they  would  be  stone  blind  un- 
less the  membrane  of  the  eye  had  been  endued 
with  a  property  which  excited  them  constantly  to 
wink  ! 

The  adaptation  of  the  structure  and  senses  of 
animals  to  their  mode  of  existence  has  been  traced 
by  naturalists  in  a  thousand  particulars.  The 
design  in  them,  as  in  us,  has  a  palpable  refer- 
ence to  its  end,  which  in  other  words  is  to  say 
that  creative  wisdom  is  never  at  fault  and  is  per- 
fect in  every  link  of  the  chain.  This  alone  must 
satisfy  us  that  pain  can  be  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  that,  as  it  has  been  diversely  distribut- 
ed over  the  body  of  man  in  the  manner  which 
his  safety  and  comfort  requires,  so  it  must  be 
meted  out  to  each  order  of  beings  in  the  degree 
which  consorts  with  their  position  in  the  world. 
The  ground  is  almost  alive  with  the  common 
earth-worm.  Wherever  mould  is  turned  up, 
there  these  sappers  and  miners  are  turned  up 
with  it.  They  are  nature's  ploughmen.  •  They 
bore  the  stubborn  soil  in  every  directiou,  and 
render  it  pervious  to  air,  rain,  and  the  fibres  of 
plants.  Without  these  auxiliaries  "  the  farmer,'' 
says  Gilbert  White,  "  would  find  that  his  land 
would  become  cold,  hard-bound,  and  sterile. " 
The  green  mantle  of  vegetation  which  covers  the 
earth  is  dependent  upon  the  worms  which  burrow 
in  the  bowels  of  it.  What  conveys  a  more  de- 
finite idea  of  the  magnitude  of  their  operations, 
they  are  perpetually  replenishing  the  upper  soi  , 
and  covering  with  soft  and  fine  material  a  crust 
which  before  was  close  and  ungenial.  They 
swallow  a  quantity  of  earth  with  their  food,  and 
having  extracted  the  nutriment,  they  eject  the 
remainder  at  the  outlet  of  their  holes.  This  re- 
fuse forms  the  worm-casts  which  are  the  annoyance 
of  the  gardener,  who  might  be  reconciled  to  them 
if  he  were  aware  that  the  depositors  save  him  a 
hundred  times  more  labor  than  they  cause.  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin  has  shown  that  in  thirteen  years 
a  field  of  pasture  was  covered  to  a  depth  of  three 
inches  and  a  half  with  the  mould  discharged  from 
their  intestines  j  and  in  another  case  the  layer 
they  had  accumulated  in  eighty  years  was  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  thick.  They,  there- 
fore, play  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  vegetation,  and  we  see  why  they  teem  through- 
out the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  functions  they  are  exposed  to  more 
incessant  injury  than  any  other  creatures.  Cut 
by  the  hoe,  the  spade,  the  scarifier,  and  the 
plough,  every  implement  of  tillage  is  to  them  an 
instrument  of  mutilation.  They  are  the  prey 
in  addition  of  innumerable  enemies.  The  vo- 
racious mole  invades  them  in  their  own  domain. 
The  thrush  taps  and  vibrates  the  earth,  which 
apparently  leads  them  to  imagine  that  their  un- 
derground foe  is  approaching,  and  makes  them 
hurry  with  the  celerity  of  fear  almost  into  the 
bill  of  the  bird,  and  are  instantly  swallowed 
alive.    The  omnivorous  pig  does  not  disdain  to 


eat  them  with  the  other  products  of  the  soil  he 
turns  up  with  his  snout.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  the  notions  we  frame  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
evidence  with  which  nature  abounds  of  his  bene- 
volence, to  suppose  that  he  endowed  worms  with 
a  wonderful  tenacity  of  life,  and  placed  them 
where  they  were  liable  in  a  singular  degree  to 
wounds  and  depredation,  and  yet  rendered  them 
as  sensitive  to  pain  as  the  higher  order  of  ani- 
mals. The  truths  of  physiology  and  the  re- 
searches of  naturalists  confirm  the  conclusion 
from  the  general  dispensations  of  Providence. 

The  writhings  of  the  worm  are  apt  to  be  taken 
by  the  casual  observer  as  the  measure  of  its  agony, 
but  movements  are  an  uncertain  indication  of 
suffering.  In  the  diseases  which  affect  the  spine 
of  man,  the  part  of  the  body  which  has  lost  its 
communication  with  the  brain,  and  by  conse- 
quence its  feeling  and  power  of  voluntary  action, 
is  nevertheless  capable  of  convulsive  and  uncon- 
scious movements,  for  these  can  be  carried  on 
through  the  sole  agency  of  the  nerves  and  spinal 
cord.  What  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  is  a 
nerve  of  sensation  to  run  from  the  skin  to  the 
spine,  and  a  nerve  of  motion  to  extend  from  the 
spine  to  the  muscles.  Then  when  the  nerve  of 
sensation  is  irritated,  the  impression  is  conveyed 
to  the  spinal  cord,  and  thence  to  the  nerve  of 
motion,  which  compels  the  muscles  to  contract. 
But  though  the  patient  sees  the  motions,  he  can 
neither  feel  nor  control  them  in  extreme  cases, 
and  has  no  more  share  in  what  is  going  on  than 
if  he  were  the  spectator^of  it  in  another  person. 
A  man  who  was  asked  by  John  Hunter  whether 
he  felt  the  irritation  that  was  agitating  his  limbs, 
replied,  "  No,  sir,  but  you  see  my  legs  do."  Dr. 
Carpenter  who  records  the  circumstance,  quotes 
instances  in  which  the  loss  of  sensibility  was 
incomplete  when  the  stimulus  of  which  the  pa- 
tient was  unconscious  excited  more  violent  con- 
tractions than  the  stimulus  of  which  the  effects 
could  penetrate  to  the  brain.  A  feather  passed 
lightly  over  the  instep,  though  unfelt,  gave  rise 
to  jerks  in  the  limb  which  far  exceeded  in  vehe- 
mence the  movements  produced  by  pricking  and 
pinching,  which  were  sufficiently  acute  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  subject  of  the  experiment.  The 
cognizance  which  the  mind  had  of  the  greater 
irritation  probably  enabled  it  to  exercise  a  con- 
straining control  which  was  wanting  when  the 
application  to  the  skin  was  too  slight  to  be  felt ; 
but  whatever  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  is  un- 
doubted, that  the  very  absence  of  feeling  may 
cause  an  aggravation  of  muscular  convulsions. 
This  phenomenon  in  man,  of  whose  sensations 
we  can  obtain  a  certain  knowledge,  is  a  key  to 
many  of  the  nervous  motions  of  brutes.  The 
bo  ly,  says  Dr.  Kirkes,  of  a  decapitated  lizard 
will  writhe  when  the  skin  is  punctured;  and  if 
the  animal  is  divided  in  two,  the  lower  portion 
can  be  roused  into  activity  as  well  as  the  upper. 
If  the  head  of  a  frog  be  cut  off,  it  will  leap  when 
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the  feet  are  pinched  ;  and  if  the  back  or  abdo- 
men is  irritated,  will  push  with  its  legs  as  though 
it  were  impatient  of  the  treatment,  and  desired 
to  remove  the  cause.  The  irascible  insect  called 
the  Mantis  reliyiosa,  or  praying  Mantis,  from 
the  attitude  it  assumes  in  seizing  its  prey,  will, 
when  headless,  wound  with  its  claws,  the  finger 
which  touches  them.  If  a  centipede,  says  Dr. 
Carpenter,  is  sliced  into  several  lengths,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  feet  continues  in  each,  and  carries 
forward  the  fragments.  Both  the  halves  of  a 
leech,  which  has  been  cut  in  two,  continue  to 
swim  in  water;  and  when  one  of  these  creatures 
has  been  deprived  of  its  head  and  tail,  the  trunk 
will  retain  an  apparentvitality  for  several  months. 
But  the  movements  of  decapitated  animals  must, 
like  the  movements  in  the  limbs  of  a  human  be- 
ing where  the  connection  with  the  brain  is  de- 
stroyed, be  exclusively  due  to  the  physical  func- 
tions of  the  nerves,  and  not  at  all  to  feelings 
which  can  have  no  existence  apart  from  the 
mind.  A  slice  cut  from  the  middle  of  a  centi- 
pede can  have  no  more  power  of  perception  than 
the  amputated  leg  of  a  man.  The  contrary  sup- 
position would  indeed  require  us  to  assume  that 
a  centipede  must  be  compounded  of  half  a  hun- 
dred distinct  individuals,  every  one  of  which 
possessed  a  separate  consciousness.*  The  con- 
sequences involved  in  the  notion  seem  not  to 
have  struck  many  intelligent  persons,  who  fancied 
that,  when  the  bits  of  an  eel  which  was  skinned 
and  disemboweled,  as  well  as  divided  into  a  score 
or  more  pieces,  jumped  from  the  frying-pan,  it 
was  the  intolerable  agony  of  being  grilled  which 
prompted  the  act.  Even  Southey  enumerates 
among  the  cruelties  of  the  kitchen,  that  we  cook 
carp,  which,  he  says,  u  after  having  been  scaled 
and  gutted,  will  sometimes  leap  out  of  the  stew- 
pan." 

The  upper  portion  of  a  worm  which  has  been 
chopped  in  two  is  still,  however,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  its  brain,  and  retains  its  conscious- 
ness. Nevertheless  a  considerable  step  has  been 
made  in  the  argument  when  it  is  shown  that  the 
degree  of  feeling  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  amount 
of  the  motion.  This  fact  established,  there  is 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  inference  that  the 
perceiving  power,  of  whatever  kind,  will  be 
small  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  development 
in  the  nervous  organs  of  perception.  Now  the 
brain  of  a  worm  is  of  an  exceedingly  humble 
kind,  consisting  of  two  small  cephalic  lobes, 
which  are  wanting  in  all  the  parts  and  attributes 
which  distinguish  the  higher  classes  of  animals. 
Were  there  no  other  indication,  the  physiologist 
would  at  once  determine  that  its  conduct  when 

*  These  animate,  with  many  more,  consist  of  seve- 
ral successive  segments,  which  in  structure  have  either 
a  close  or  exact  resemblance  to  each  other.  As  Pro- 
lessor  Owen  admirably  expresses  it,  "  there  is  a  multi- 
plication of  similar  parts  for  the  repetition  of  the  same 
actions." 


wounded  did  not  announce  the  same  excess  of 
pain  as  would  give  rise  to  similar  contortions  in 
man,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
twisting  motion  is  natural  to  the  worm,  and  is 
excited  by  the  gentlest  touch.  The  further  re- 
sults which  ensue  from  the  injuries,  appear  to 
complete  the  proof  that  the  writhings  are  stimu- 
lated by  an  amount  of  feeling  very  far  short  of 
the  intolerable  anguish  they  might  lead  us  to  in- 
fer. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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PHILADELPHIA.  SEVENTH  MONTH  3,1858. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Extracts  from 
the  Minutes  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  from 
which  we  take  the  following, — in  addition  to  a 
summary  account  furnished  by  a  friend  in  at- 
tendance, and  published  in  our  issue  of  12th 
inst. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in  New 
York  by  adjournment  from  the  2±th  of  bth 
mo.%  to  the  27th  of  the  same  inclusive,  1858. 

The  Representatives  from  our  several  Quarter- 
ly Meetings,  to  attend  this,  were  all  present. 

We  have,  at  this  meeting,  the  company  of  the 
following  Friends  from  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  with  minutes  of  concurrence  and  unity 
from  their  respective  Monthly  Meetings,  viz.  : 
Sarah  Hunt,  a  Minister  from  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  Jersey,  endorsed  by  Haddonfield 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  her  companions,  Mark 
and  Rachel  Palmer,  Elders  from  Palls  Monthly 
Meeting,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Ruth  Pyle,  a  Minister  from  London  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Daniel  Comly,  a  Minister  from  Horsham 
Monthly  Meeting,  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Charles  Teas,  an  Elder  from  the  same  meeting, 
as  companion  to  D.  Comly. 

William  Dorsey,  a  Minister  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  on 
Race  Street. 

Sarah  J.  Sharpless,  a  Minister  from  the  same 
meeting. 

William  P.  Sharpless,  a  member  from  the 
same  meeting,  as  companion  to  his  wife. 

Ann  L.  Singley,  a  Minister,  and  Mary  B. 
Basset,  an  Elder,  her  companion,  from  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting,  iNew  Jersey. 

Rachel  Wilson  Moore,  a  ^Minister  from  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Green 
Street,  Philadelphia,  endorsed  by  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

John  Wilson  Moore,  a  member  from  the  same 
meeting,  as  companion  to  his  wife;  and 
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Jesse  W.  Newport,  a  member  from  the  same 
meeting. 

Acceptable  Epistles  from  our  Friends  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Genesee,  were  read,  which 
were  satisfactory,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed 
\  to  consider  the  subject,  and,  (if  way  opens,)  to 
prepare  essays  of  Epistles  to  those  Meetings, 
and  produce  to  a  future  sitting. 

2nd  day  afternoon,  about  the  time  adjourned 
to,  Friends  met. 

Amos  Willets,  on  behalf  of  the  Representa- 
tives, reported  that  they  had  met  as  requested, 
and  were  united  in  proposing  George  T.  Trimble 
for  Clerk,  and  Charles  A.  Macy  for  Assistant 
Clerk,  who  being  separately  considered,  were  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Meeting,  and  they  appointed 
to  those  services  for  the  present  year. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  confer 
with  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  more  suitable  place  for 
holding  the  Yearly  Meeting,  report — 

That  they  have  had  several  meetings  with  the 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting's  Committee  on  the 
subject,  but  way  does  not  seem  to  open  to  make 
any  change  at  present. 

3d  day  morning,  about  the  time  appointed,  the 
Meeting  convened,  and  proceeded  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  society,  as  shown  by  the  an- 
swers from  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings  to 
the  Queries — as  far  as  the  3d  inclusive.  The 
many  deficiencies  reported  drew  forth  much  earn- 
est exhortation  from  concerned  Friends,  encour- 
aging us  to  a  more  faithful  performance  of  our 
religious  duties. 

Then  adjourned  to  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

3d  day  afternoon.  Friends  again  met,  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  state  of  society 
as  exhibited  in  the  answers  to  the  remaining 
Queries,  which  claimed  the  careful  attention  of 
the  Meeting,  and  a  summary  of  the  answers  ap- 
proved and  united  in. 

Three  schools  have  been  conducted  under  the 
care  of  two  of  our  Monthly  Meetings  during  the 
past  year. 

One  Friend  holds  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  one  has  been  elected  to  the  same  ; 
and  one  has  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  ; 
excepting  which,  no  Friend  is  known  to  hold 
any  post  of  profit  and  honor  in  the  government. 

Except  a  small  amount  which  has  been  taken 
to  satisfy  a  demand  for  military  tax,  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  suffering  in  the 
maintenance  of  any  of  our  Christian  Testimo- 
nies. 

The  Committee  on  the  Indian  Concern  made 
the  following  report,  which  was  satisfactory  to 
the  Meeting  ;  and  the  Committee  was  continued 
and  encouraged  to  persevere  in  their  care  and 
attention  to  this  Concern. 


To  the  Yearly  Meeting : 

The  Committee  on  the  Indian  Concern  re- 
port— 

That  the  information  received  by  the  Commit- 
tee, regarding  the  Indians  at  Cattaraugus,  con- 
tinues to  be  of  an  encouraging  and  satisfactory 
character,  and  affords  abundant  evidence  that 
they  are  steadily  improving  in  Agriculture,  and 
in  obtaining  the  comforts  of  civilized  life. 

They  also  continue  to  manifest  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  education  of  their  children  j  the  means 
for  doing  which  having  been  furnished  them  by 
the  benevolence  of  our  State  Government. 

The  Committee  have  not  made  them  a  visit 
during  the  past  year,  and  are,  therefore,  mainly 
indebted  for  information,  as  to  their  condition 
and  prospects,  to  one  of  that  Nation,  who  occu- 
pies the  position  of  U.  S.  Interpreter  to  the  N. 
Y.  Indians ;  and  believing  that  his  views  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Meeting,  we  herewith  present 
some  extracts  from  a  communication  received 
from  him  some  months  since,  which  is  as  follows, 
viz : 

"  There  have  been,  during  the  past  season, 
seven  school  staught  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reserva- 
tion; the  whole  number  taught  are  204,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  furnished  me  by  the  teachers 
of  the  several  schools ;  and  those  taught,  and 
belonging  to  the  Asylum  for  orphan  and  desti- 
tute children,  number  about  47;  making  the 
aggregate  number  251. 

"  The  pursuits  of  old  Indian  life  are  being 
forgotten  ;  they  no  longer  follow  the  deer,  or 
march  in  file  along  the  trail,  but  they  now  follow 
their  teams  in  the  field,  and  walk  in  the  trail  of 
their  plows.  Their  minds  are  trained  to  Agri- 
culture, and  raising  crops  in  abundance  for  their 
sustenance  during  the  cold,  dreary  winters  of  the 
North.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  In- 
dians have  been  more  industrious  this  season, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  have  raised  at  least  one- 
half  more  of  the  different  kinds  of  crops,  than 
they  have  in  any  one  year  for  the  last  ten  years. 
It  yet  only  needs  the  kind  and  protecting  care 
of  Friends,  and  individuals  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Indians,  to  encourage 
them  a  little  longer  in  the  undertaking  they  have 
now  begun.  Indeed,  it  is  a  happy  thought  to 
the  friends  of  the  Indians,  to  know  that  they 
continue  to  prosper  and  improve  in  the  modes  of 
civilized  life.  And  in  their  schools,  in  their 
farms,  and  in  the  care  of  providing  better  and 
more  comfortable  houses  for  their  families,  and 
barns  for  tdeir  beasts  to  shelter  in,  one  can  see 
that  progress  is  on  the  march  among  the  In- 
dians. 

"  Hoping  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  continue 
to  bless  the  efforts  of  the  good  Friends  who  have, 
for  many  years,  watched  and  cared  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians,  I  herewith  submit  this  re- 
port." [Signed.]  N.  H.  Parker. 
U.  S.  Interpreter  to  the  N.  Y.  Indians. 
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The  " Thomas  Asylum,"  which  is  designed  as 
a  home  for  the  orphan  and  destitute  children  of 
the  Nation,  until  they  are  prepared  for  useful 
employment,  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, we  learn,  continues  to  receive  the  assist- 
ance and  fostering  care  of  the  friends  of  that  In- 
stitution. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  there  is  much  to  en- 
courage the  friends  of  these  Indians,  especially 
when  we  take  into  view  their  present  condition, 
and  the  progress  they  have  made,  compared  with 
what  it  was  when  this  Yearly  Meeting,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  Genesee,  took  them  under  its  care ;  at  which 
time,  it  will  be  recollected,  through  the  dishon- 
esty and  treachery  of  their  chiefs,  they  had  been 
deprived  of  all  their  valuable  possessions,  and 
were  about  to  be  removed  to  an  inhospitable  re- 
gion, where,  doubtless,  many  would  have  found 
an  untimely  grave.  Whereas,  they  are  now, 
through  the  agency  of  Friends  and  others,  in 
possession,  by  an  indisputable  title,  of  enough 
of  their  lands  to  answer  all  their  needful  pur- 
poses ;  and  which,  by  industry  on  their  part,  is 
producing  bountiful  crops,  and  affording  them 
substantially  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  as  the 
foregoing  extracts  abundantly  show. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

William  C.  White. 

Caroline  Willets. 
Mid  York,  hih  mo.  2bth,  1858. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  now  read,  and  were  satisfactory  to  this 
Meeting. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare,  and 
have  printed,  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  this 
Meeting,  together  with  the  Memorials  and  Epis- 
tles from  other  Yearly  Meetings  which  have  been 
read  in  this  Meeting,  for  distribution  to  our  sub- 
ordinate Meetings,  and  the  families  of  Friends. 

The  business  of  the  Meeting  having  been  con- 
cluded, we  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  been  favored  to  transact  the  concerns 
that  have  come  before  us,  in  much  brotherly 
love  and  condescension,  and  in  this  feeling  we 
take  an  affectionate  leave  of  each  other,  to  meet 
again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  the  Lord 
permit.  George  T.  Trimble,  Clerk. 


The  following  brief  notice  of  Genesee  Yearly 
Meeting  is  furnished  us  by  a  friend  who  was  in 
attendance. 

"  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Genesee  closed  on 
5th  day  last,  (6  mo.  17,  1858.)  It  was  attended 
by  several  ministering  friends  and  others  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings.  A  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  and  condescension  generally  prevailed,  and 
the  business  concerns  were  transacted  in  great 
harmony.  The  state  of  society,  as  represented 
by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  manifested  some 
weakness,  though  on  the  whole  a  general  feeling 


of  interest  in  the  testimonies  seemed  predomi- 
'  nant. 

The  almost  universal  lamentation  over  the 
neglect  in  the  attendance  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings, drew  forth  some  excellent  remarks.  Much 
exercise  was  felt  on  tale-bearing  and  detraction, 
the  great  bane  of  all  peace  and  harmony  in 
society.  Other  testimonies  also  elicited  good 
counsel  tending  to  renew  our  strength  in  every 
good  word  and  work. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  about  its  usual 
number,  and  the  living  testimonies  borne  in  the 
various  meetings  gave  evidence  of  life  answering 
unto  life,  and  that  there  is  a  liberty  in  the 
Gospel  that  sets  free  the  spirit  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.  We  have  received  copies  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  both  men's  and  wo- 
men's meetings,  a  further  account  of  which  will 
appear  in  our  next. 

learner's  department. 
No.  3. 

Letters  to  the  young  folks  who  desire  to  know  more  alout 
the  world  they  live  in,  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
(Continued  from  page  232.) 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  our  first  experiment 
upon  water,  which  shall  explain  the  facts  already 
stated,  and  teach  us  an  important  chemical  pro- 
cess, that  of  distillation.  We  must  now  get  a 
retort;  or,  a  common  flask,  such  as  sweet  oil  is 
imported  in,  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose 
by  fitting  it  with  a  cork,  in  which  a  glass  tube  is 
tightly  inserted  through  a  hole ;  this  tube  being 
bent  into  a  curve  by  softening  it  over  a  spirit  or 
gas  lamp,  and  carried  into  a  suitable  receiver, 
will  serve  instead  of  the  beak  of  the  retort. 

A  retort,  however,  is  much  the  best  form  of 
apparatus,  and  as  it  will  be  useful  in  a  great 
many  experiments,  there  will  be  no  extravagance 
in  buying  one ;  there  are  two  kinds,  the  plain 
and  tubulated  retorts;  the  tubulated,  is  the  bet- 
ter  kind,  the  half-pint  size  costs  87  cents.  The 
beak  of  the  retort  is  next  to  be  fitted  to  a  receiver, 
or  what  is  equally  good,  and  will  answer  many 
other  purposes,  a  flask,  or  a  common  vial  will  do  as 
well.  These  should  not  fit  very  tightly  together,  as 
the  air  must  have  an  outlet  when  it  is  expanded  by 
the  heat  applied ;  if,  however,  the  beak  of  the 
retort  is  much  smaller  than  the  mouth  of  the 
flask,  it  may  be  passed  through  a  cork  which  fits 
into  the  mouth,  a  small  orifice  being  cut  in  the 
cork  as  an  air  hole.  The  apparatus  is  now  ad- 
justed for  use,  although  some  kind  of  prop  is 
necessary  to  hold  it  up.  If  you  have  none  you 
may  bend  some  stout  wire  into  a  tripod  or  three- 
legged  stool,  on  which  to  set  the  retort  or  flask. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  begin  distillation.  Put 
a  little  water  into  the  retort,  a  little  more  than 
half  full ;  it  may  be  impure  water  if  most  con- 
venient. Now  light  the  lamp,  and  while  the 
water  is  heating,  fold  a  small  towel  or  some  old 
rag,  or  several  thicknesses  of  soft  paper  over  the 
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receiver,  which  is  to  be  set  into  a  mortar  or  wash 
basin,  or  similar  vessel,  and  moistened  with  cold 
water.  As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  it  commences 
to  be  converted  into  vapor  (steam) ;  this  is  in- 
visible until  it  reaches  the  cooled  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus, when  it  resumes  its  liquid  condition  and 
is  pure  distilled  water.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  wet  towel  or  other  covering  over  the  cooler 
will  soon  become  warm,  and  if  this  is  not  eor- 
lected,  the  steam,  as  it  is  driven  over,  will  not  be 
condensed,  but  will  escape  through  the  air  hole 
between  the  retort  and  receiver.  You  must  con- 
tinue the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  towel 
or  paper  to  obviate  this.  When  nearly  all  the 
water  has  been  converted  into  vapor  and  collect- 
ed in  the  receiver,  the  lamp  is  to  be  removed, 
and  the  distilled  water  put  away  in  a  convenient 
bottle  for  use. 

The  application  of  the  experiment  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  dew  and  of  the  deposition  of  moisture 
on  the  tumbler  of  water,  and  on  the  closed  shop 
window,  has  been  already  anticipated  by  some  of 
my  acute  readers.  The  atmosphere  has  become 
charged  with  the  invisible  vapor  of  water  pro- 
duced by  evaporation,  though  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  that  used  in  our  experiment ;  on  enter- 
ing the  receiver  this  has  come  in  contact  with 
cooled  bodies,  as  did  the  vapor  on  entering  the 
receiver,  and  has  been  condensed. 

How  did  the  blades  of  grass,  and  the  petals, 
and  leaves  of  flowers  in  the  first  instance  become 
so  much  cooler  than  the  surrounding  air  as  to 
collect  a  deposit  of  dew  ?  By  radiation,  which, 
for  a  reason  I  may  explain  in  a  future  letter,  re- 
duces their  temperature  on  a  clear  night,  even  in 
hot  weather,  below  the  dew  point,  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  vapor  of  water  diffused  iu  the 
air  is  condensed  into  liquid. 

In  nature,  therefore,  water  is  always  being  dis- 
tilled without  the  use  of  artificial  heat  to  evapo- 
rate it,  or  artificial  cooling  arrangements  to  con- 
dense it.  Rain  is  water  which  has  been  con- 
densed out  of  the  air  by  changes  of  temperature 
produced  in  the  upper  air.  Now  when  water  is 
contaminated  with  lime  and  other  impurities  ob- 
tained from  the  rocks  through  which  it  passes, 
it  is  unfitted  for  many  purposes  for  which  pure 
water  is  adapted;  for  a  reason  which  you  will 
hereafter  understand  more  fully,  it  will  decom- 
pose soap,  and  cannot  be  conveniently  used  for 
washing;  hence  country  people  collect  rain  water 
for  such  purposes — it  has  been  distilled  in  na- 
ture's laboratory. 

For  many  chemical  operations  pure  water  is 
quite  necessary,  and  accordingly  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia directs  distilled  water  to  be  made  in  the 
way  that  I  have  described  in  the  experiment. 

Perfumed  waters  may  be  made  by  mixing 
sweet  scented  flowers  and  leaves  with  the  water 
in  the  still — as  these  contain  volatile  oils,  slight- 
ly soluble  in  water,  the  distillate,  as  the  water 
which  has  been  distilled  is  called,  has  the  per- 


fume of  the  plant.  Rose  water  is  a  nice  kind  to 
make  for  experiments. 

Now  put  away  your  retort  and  receiver  for  fu- 
ture operations.  We  shall  often  have  occasion 
to  get  them  out  again  for  experiments,  and  you 
will  find  that  though  they  cost  something  at  first, 
you  can  learn  a  great  deal  by  them.  They  will 
enable  us  to  separate  and  collect  almost  all  the 
volatile  substances  we  desire  to  experiment  upon. 

To  be  continued. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Some  incidents  consequent  upon  the  tornad o 
and  freshet  which  recently  occurred  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Maryland,  and  the  difficulties  and 
perils  encountered  by  Friends  in  assembling  at 
the  late  Quarterly  Meeting  held  there,  will  no 
doubt  be  of  general  interest. 

Baltimore  Quarter  is  held  alternately  at  Bal- 
timore, Sandy  Spring,  Gunpowder  and  Little 
Falls.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  held  at 
Sandy  Spring,  about  thirty  miles  from  Baltimore, 
on  the  2d  Second  day  in  the  first  summer  month. 
The  meeting  for  ministers  and  elders  convenes 
on  the  7th  day  previous,  and  on  1st  day  a  large 
concourse  of  Friends  and  others  usually  assemble 
in  such  numbers,  that  in  fine  weather  not  more 
than  half  can  be  accommodated  within  the  house. 
Some  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  composing  this 
Quarter  are  fifty  miles  distant  from  each  other ; 
yet  through  inclement  weather,  and  at  seasons 
of  the  year  when  the  roads  are  almost  impassa- 
ble, a  large  deputation  from  each  assemble  for 
religious  communion  and  the  transaction  of  the 
j  business  concerns  of  Society. 

The  remark  is  not  unfrequently  heard,  that  in 
former  times  Friends  were  stronger  in  the  faith 
and  more  zealous  in  the  support  of  this  testi- 
mony, than  we  of  this  generation.  We  gladly 
accord  all  honor  to  those  valiant  "  sons  of  the 
morning"  who  first  erected  a  standard  of  right- 
eousness agreeable  to  our  convictiou?,  and  whose 
example  remains  as  a  bright  and  shining  light 
unto  the  present  day.  We  can  not  extol  too 
highly  the  principles  for  which  they  suffered, 
nor  follow  too  closely  that  Leader  which  led 
them  unto  faithfulness,  yet  we  are  encouraged  to 
believe  there  are  as  many  now  "who  would  not 
bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  nor  kiss  his  image,"  as 
at  any  former  time,  age  or  generation.  In  the 
cities,  in  the  country,  in  isolated  places,  and  in 
more  closely  settled  neighborhoods,  we  feel  there 
are  men  and  women  of  our  Society  who  are 
making  daily  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and  who  would  suffer  nobly  in  the  time  of  trial. 
Seldom  have  so  many  members  of  anyone  meeting 
encountered  greater  difficulties  than  were  over- 
come a  few  weeks  since  by  Friends  of  Baltimore 
Quarterly  Meeting.  On  7th  day  the  12th  inst, 
many  members,  attended  by  their  families,  started 
for  the  place  of  meeting.  The  morning  was 
unpropitious,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
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increased  as  the  day  advanced.  The  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents,  and  the  little  streams  and 
brooks  crossing  the  roads,  which  were  scarcely 
perceptible  the  previous  day,  were  fearfully  aug- 
mented, and  became  formidable  rivers.  The 
rapid  current  rushed  through  the  gulleys  and 
ravines  with  a  noise  like  a  cataract,  sweeping 
away  bridges.,  fences,  and  other  impediments  in 
its  resistless  course.  Much  of  the  highway  was 
under  water,  in  many  places  as  high  as  the 
breasts  of  the  horses.  The  rain  from  above,  and 
the  flood  below,  seemed  struggling  for  the  m:s- 
tery,  as  vehicle  after  vehicle  plunged  through  the 
watery  element  at  the  imminent  peril  of  the  lives 
of  the  occupants.  At  Snell's  bridge  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell,  save  by  the  high  railing,  where 
the  bridge  commenced,  or  where  it  terminated, 
each  end  of  the  road  being  under  water;  whether 
the  floor  remained  was  an  uncertainty  which  was 
left  to  the  sagacity  of  the  horses  to  discover;  to 
retreat  or  to  advance  seemed  equally  hazardous. 
Middle  river,  usually  a  small  ford,  was  so  swollen 
that  a  Friend  from  Baltimore,  who,  with  his 
wife;  attempted  to  cross  it,  was  carried  in  his 
conveyance  down  the  stream  ;  swimming  out  of 
his  carriage,  by  the  timely  assistance  of  some 
colored  men,  he  and  his  wife  were  rescued  from 
their  perilous  situation,  but  their  efforts  to  pro- 
ceed were  unavailing,  and  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  their  homes. 

A  company  going  from  Laurel  to  Brookville 
were  overtaken  about  noon  by  a  fearful  tornado, 
which  the  Baltimore  American  thus  describes  : 

u  Among  the  parties  were  Mr.  Gr.  H.  Beese,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Reese  &  Bro.,  West  Pratt 
street,  his  father,  three  ladies  of  the  family,  and 
a  servant.  Whilst  passing  along  the  road  they 
encountered  the  full  blast  of  the  tornado,  as  it 
came  sweeping  along  in  its  furious,  devastating 
course,  tearing  up  the  largest  white  oak  trees, 
and  scattering  them  in  every  direction.  The 
escape  of  the  above  party  seems  somewhat  mirac- 
ulous. 

"  A  venerable  oak  which  had  braved  the  storms 
of  many  years,  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  wind 
and  fell  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  carriage, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  another  was  blown 
directly  across  the  path  of  the  horse.  Destruc- 
tion seemed  inevitable,  yet  all  the  little  party 
acted  with  singular  presence  of  mind.  Father 
and  son  both  set  to  work  to  contrive  some  means 
of  proceeding  on  their  journey,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  the  vigorous  application  of  axes  to 
the  limbs  of  the  prostrated  oaks,  and  even  then 
had  to  drive  off  the  road,  and  thread  their  way 
through  a  dense  woods. 

"  As  other  parties  were  on  their  way  to  the 
meeting,  all  would  be  compelled  to  pass  over  the 
same  road.  Mr.  Beese  and  son,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Friends,  quite  considerately  went  to  work 
and  succeeded  in  clearing  the  road  so  as  to  allow 
the  passage  of  vehicles.    A  survey  was  then 


made  of  the  damage  done,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  course  of  the  tornado  was  quite  straight, 
and  just  about  one  hundred  yards  in  width. 
Some  of  the  trees  measured  full  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  there  were  not  less  than  thirty 
of  them  which  lay  upon  the  ground  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other.  It  is  stated  that 
on  each  side  of  the  course  of  the  tornado  the 
trees  fell  in  towards  each  other,  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  philosophic  supposition 
of  a  vacuum  having  been  caused  by  the  swift- 
ness of  the  wind." 

In  addition  to  these  disasters,  a  Friend  of  Gun- 
powder Monthly  Meeting,  while  passing  through 
Baltimore,  suddenly  came  in  contact  with  a  blind 
runaway,  by  which  his  horse  was  so  seriously 
injured  that  ha  died  in  a  short  time  ;  obtaining 
a  passage  in  another  conveyance,  he  and  his  wife 
reached  Sandy  Spring  in  safety.  Not  only  the 
young,  the  vigorous  and  the  middled  aged,  but 
men  advanced  in  life  shared  equally  in  the  diffi- 
culties and  perils  of  this  adventurous  journey. 

Two  Friends,  one  from  Little  Falls,  the  other 
from  Gunpowder,  each  over  85  years  of  age, 
drove  fifty  miles  under  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances, to  be  present  at  their  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. May  some  of  us,  who  are  younger  in  years, 
and  who  are  seldom  called  upon  make  great  sac- 
rifices in  the  support  of  this  testimony,  take 
courage  from  their  example,  and  suffer  not  little 
hinderances  to  deter  us  from  assembling  ourselves 
for  social  worship.  Though  there  may  some- 
times be  little  outwardly  to  attract,  yet  what 
greater  inducements  can  we  desire  than  to  mingle 
in  love  with  our  friends,  and  to  enter  into  commu- 
nion with  the  Father  of  Spirits.  H. 
6  th  mo.  29th,  1858. 


NATURE'S  MINISTRATIONS. 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her  ;  'tis  her  privilege, 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk  ; 
And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee  ;  and  in  after  years, 
When  these  wild  ecstacies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling  place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ;  0  !  then, 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me, 
And  these  my  exhortations  ! 

Wordsworth. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
Lines  written  on  seeing  a  child  gathering  shells  on  the 
sea-shore. 
Oh  I  let  me  be  a  child  once  more. 

Beside  the  restless  sea, 
Oh  !  let  me  stray  along  the  shore, 
In  spirit  pure  and  free. 

I  would  forget  the  many  cares 
That  waste  the  burthened  heart, 

I  would  forget  the  many  fears 
The  clouds  of  life  impart. 

For  time  has  brought  its  tear  of  grief, 

And  care  its  furrowed  brow, 
I  learn  the  world  to  seek  relief 

And  soothe  my  spirit  now. 

And  I  would  be  a  child  again 

Upon  the  drifting  sand, 
Without  a  thought  of  sin  or  stain 

To  soil  the  heart  or  hand. 

Then  let  me  hear  the  lulling  wave 

Give  forth  its  plaintive  sound, 
And  let  me  see  the  waters  lave 

The  sandy  beach  around. 

I  love  to  breathe  the  Ocean's  air, 

To  saunter  by  its  side, 
To  meet  the  rolling  breakers  there, 

And  bathe  within  its  tide. 

I  love  to  muse  upon  the  hand 

That  caused  its  ebb  and  flow, 
That  scatters  blessings  o'er  the  land 

And  gives  the  heart  its  glow. 

Then  let  me  be  a  child  once  more 

In  spirit  pure  and  free, 
And  as  I  wander  by  the  shore, 

G've  thanks,  0  God!  to  thee.  S. 


AT  HOME  IN  HEAVEN. 

Here  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  from  Him  I  roam, 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  morning  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  home. 

My  father's  house  on  high, 

Home  of  my  soul — how  near 
At  time's  to  Faith's  foreseeing  eye 

The  golden  gates  appear  ! 

Ah,  then  my  spirit  faints 

To  reach  the  land  I  love, 
The  bright  inheritance  of  saints, 

Jerusalem  above. 

Yet  clouds  will  intervene, 

And  all  my  prospect  flies  ; 
Like  Noah's  dove,  I  flit  between 

Rough  seas  and  stormy  skies. 

Anon  the  clouds  disperse, 

The  winds  and  waters  cease, 
While  sweetly  o'er  my  gladdened  heart, 

Expands  the  bow  of  peace. 

Montgomery. 


THE  NEWSBOYS'  AID  SOCIETY. 

A  formal  opening  of  the  rooms  for  the  News- 
boys under  the  auspices  of  the  above  society, 
took  place  receutly.  The  society  is  compos- 
ed of  a  number  of  philanthropic  gentlemen,  who, 
following  up  the  initiative  taken  by  Mr.  Tracy 
in  New  York,  have  completed  their  arrangements 


with  a  degree  of  thoroughness  characteristic  of 
Philadelphia.  The  practical  operation  of  the 
society  is  to  furnish  the  newsboys  with  a  com- 
fortable lodging  and  shelter,  and  to  hold  out 
inducements  to  them  to  accumulate  their  slender 
funds.  For  this  purpose,  the  third  and  fourth 
stories  of  the  building  No.  7  Pear  street  have 
been  furnished  comfortably,  and  the  use  of  beds, 
bath  and  sitting-room  are  offered  to  the  boys  at 
a  merely  nominal  price.  The  fourth  story  is  in- 
tended for  a  sleeping  apartment,  and  the  neat 
beds  arranged  upon  iron  bedsteads,  form  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  rough  accommodations  which 
the  boys  are  elsewhere  compelled  to  put  up  with. 
The  third  story  is  divided  into  a  bathing  and 
wash-room,  clothes  room  and  sitting  room.  The 
latter  is  very  comfortably  furnished.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  a  library,  and  other  means  for  passing 
away  an  idle  hour  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  keep  the  little  newsboy 
from  many  temptations,  which  have  heretofore 
beset  his  leisure  hours. 

The  formal  opening  of  these  rooms  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  treat  for  the  young- 
sters who  were  present,  to  the  number  of 
forty.  They  deported  themselves  with  great 
propriety,  and  partook  of  the  good  things  with 
considerable  gusto.  There  were  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  present  at  the  opening.  Re- 
ligious services  were  performed  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  the  exercises.  Richard  JVew- 
ton  made  an  excellent  familiar  address,  urging 
the  boys  to  profit  by  the  exertions  made  in  their 
behalf,  and  to  become  something  in  the  world. 
The  speaker  spoke  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  of 
what  could  be  accomplished  by  effort,  and  urged 
each  boy  to  try  for  himself.  Speeches  were  also 
made  by  John  Chambers,  Abraham  Martin  and 
others. — Bulletin. 


From  Household  Words. 
THE  BLUE  DYE  PLANT. 

The  indigo  plant  is  a  beautiful,  bright  green 
grass,  or  shrub  ;  and  is  called  a  biennial,  because 
it  passes  through  all  the  phases  of  its  existence 
in  two  years.  Its  leaves  consist  generally  of  a 
collection  of  leaflets  arranged,  alternately,  one 
above  the  other  upon  each  side  of  the  petiole  or 
leaf-stalk.  At  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  but 
separated  from  it,  are  two  leaflets  called  stipules, 
which  are  distinguishable  from  the  others  by 
having  no  median  nervure  or  vein  down  the  mid- 
dle. In  the  Monocotyledonic  plants,  or  plants 
with  one  primordial  leaf,  such  as  the  palm-trees, 
the  stipules  form  the  sheaf, — a  kind  of  living 
cradle  provided  by  Nature  for  the  protection  of 
the  leaves  during  their  tender  infancy. 

The  bright-red  flowers  of  the  indigo  plant, 
which  are  all  assembled  together  at  the  summit 
of  the  peduncules  or  flower-stalks,  present  the 
appearance,  like  the  swe^fc-pea  in  blossom^  of  a 
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butterfly  j  for  this  reason  all  the  plants  of  this 
class  are  called  papilionaceous,  from  the  Latin 
papilio, — a  butterfly.  The  shapes  of  the  petals 
or  flower-leaves,  which  to  the  number  of  five 
compose  this  blossom,  are  so  peculiar  that  each 
of  them  has  received  a  distinct  name.  Thus  the 
large  upper  one,  which  turns  backwards,  is  call- 
ed the  standard  or  flag;  the  two  next,  which  are 
both  alike  and  placed  one  on  each  side,  are  the 
wings  ;  the  lower  one  between  the  wings  is  the 
boat  or  keel,  and  is  composed  of  one  or  two  hol- 
low flower-leaves,  holding  the  stamens  and  the 
pistil,  and  sheltering  them  from  the  rain.  In 
the  indigo  plant  the  wings  are  sometimes  joined 
together  in  the  form  of  a  carina,  car  or  bark. 

All  the  butterfly  plants,  including  the  indi- 
go, have  the  habit  of  spreading  out  their  wings 
in  the  day  and  folding  them  up  at  night.  Linnseus 
discovered  this  fact  in  an  interesting  way :  A 
friend  having  sent  him  some  seeds  of  a  butterfly- 
plant,  he  sowed  them  in  his  greenhouse,  where 
they  soon  produced  two  beautiful  flowers.  His 
gardener  having  been  absent  when  he  first  ob- 
served them,  Linnaeus  went  with  a  lantern  in 
the  evening  to  show  them  to  him.  But  to  his 
surprise  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
Linnaeus  was  obliged  to  content  himsef  by  sup- 
posing that  they  had  been  destroyed  by  some 
accident  or  by  insects.  Great,  however,  was  his 
astonishment  next  morning  at  finding  his  blos- 
soms exactly  where  they  had  been  the  day  before. 
Accordingly  he  took  his  gardener  again  in  the 
eveniDg  to  see  them,  and  again  they  could  not 
be  found.  Finding  them  once  more,  the  follow- 
ing morning,  looking  as  fresh  as  ever,  his  gar- 
dener said  :  "  These  cannot  be  the  same  flowers, 
they  must  have  blown  since/'  But  Liunseus 
himself,  not  being  so  easily  satisfied,  re-visited 
the  plant  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and,  lifting  up 
the  leaves  one  by  one,  found  the  flowers  folded 
under  them,  and  so  closely  concealed  as  to  be 
completely  invisible  at  first  sight.  Led  by  this 
incident  to  observe  other  plants  of  the  butterfly 
tribe,  he  found  that  they  all,  more  or  less, 
closed  their  wings  at  nightfall ;  and  this  fact 
formed  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  the  Sleep  of 
Plants. 

The  seed-vessel  of  the  indigo  plant  is  like  that 
of  the  common  pea.  Once  sown  in  a  loose  and 
dark  soil,  the  indigo  plant  requires  no  further 
care,  until  the  time  comes  for  cutting  it.  As 
the  rainy  season  approaches,  and  the  red  butter- 
fly blossoms  begin  to  appear,  the  planter  hastens 
to  have  it  cut,  for  fear  of  the  dye  being  washed 
away  or  spoilt  by  the  inundations.  In  the  month 
of  July,  parties  of  Hindus  may  be  seen  in  the 
iudigo  plantations  in  the  upper  provinces,  clip- 
ping the  bright  green  leaves  and  twigs  to  the 
level  of  the  ground,  followed  by  others  who, 
picking  up  the  plants  as  they  are  cut,  bind  them 
together  and  load  them  upon  sarts,  while  the 
plaster  passes  through  the  field,  wearing  a  hat 


with  a  brim  nearly  as  large  as  an  umbrella,  cover- 
ed with  white  cloth,  and  comfortably  perched  in 
a  houdah  or  car  on  the  back  of  a  huge  elephant, 
whose  neck  is  bestrode  by  a  native  mahout  or 
driver  armed  with  an  iron  rod. 

From  the  fields  the  indigo  is  taken  into  a 
building  called  a  vat,  which  is  about  thirty  feet 
broad,  and  forty  feet  long.  There  are  steps  out- 
side, leading  to  a  platform  within  the  building, 
from  which  a  sort  of  immense  bath  is  seen  filled 
with  the  plant.  Water  being  then  let  in  from 
a  reservoir,  the  indigo  is  allowed  to  ferment  for 
about  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  plant  becoming  entirely  decom- 
posed, and  the  water  turning  quite  green,  it  is 
allowed  to  run  into  another  building  called  a 
beating  vat.  A  dozen  natives,  with  scarcely 
any  covering  upon  their  bodies,  and  with  their 
skins  dyed  blue — deeply  and  darkly,  if  not 
beautifully,  blue — may  be  seen  here,  striking  the 
liquid  with  long  sticks,  and  making  a  sound  like 
the  splashing  of  oars  in  a  river.  When  at  work 
they  shout  and  scream,  as  indeed  they  always 
do  when  trying  to  exert  their  strength.  After 
having  been  beaten  for  about  three  or  four  hours, 
and  the  green  liquor  having  become  blue,  just 
as  our  black  blood  becomes  red  from  contact 
with  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  is  left  alone,  to  allow 
the  sediment  to  settle  at  the  bottom.  The  water 
is  then  gradually  drawn  offby  taps  fixed  at  equal 
distances  in  the  sides  of  the  vat,  leaving  a  beauti- 
ful, soft,  blue,  pulpy  matter,  like  very  thick 
cream,  on  the  floor.  This  blue  cream  is  next 
boiled,  until  no  froth  or  scum  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  blue  cream  looks  as  smooth  as 
liquid  glass.  It  is  then  poured  into  huge  sieves, 
made  by  stretching  coarse  cloth  over  wooden 
frames,  through  which  the  water  strains  off 
gradually,  leaving  the  indigo  of  the  consistency 
of  cream-cheese.  It  is  still,  however,  unfit  for 
travelling  to  Calcutta,  and  from  thence  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  must,  therefore,  be  put 
into  boxes  with  perforated  bottoms,  where  every 
drop  of  moisture  is  finally  squeezed  out  by  me- 
chanical pressure.  The  pressed  indigo  is  then 
cut  into  cakes  about  three  inches  square,  and  is 
put  into  a  drying-house,  where  it  remains  for 
three  months. 

The  indigo  is  now  fit  for  packing  and  travel- 
ling. It  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  the  quantities 
of  this  paste,  which  are  annually  sent  from  Ben- 
gal, for  the  use  of  the  painters  and  dyers  distri- 
buted all  over  the  globe.  Indigo,  however,  is 
not  only  employed  in  dying  blue,  but  is  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  almost  every  other 
color.  The  indigo  plant  in  itself  is  perfectly 
harmless,  while  the  indigo  paste  prepared  from 
it  is  a  rank  poison.  When  rubbed  with  the  finger 
nail,  the  paste  assumes  a  copper  color. 

The  smell  of  an  indigo  factory  is  very  disa- 
greeable ;  and  the  Hindus  who  work  in  it,  be- 
sides having  their  bodies  dyed  of  a  dreadful 
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color,  are  very  meagre;  yet  they  are  contented 
with  the  work,  and  do  it  well. 

A  European  indigo  planter  in  the  interior  of 
India  leads  an  isolated  life,  which,  however,  is 
not  without  its  enjoyments.  His  business,  though 
it  has  its  anxieties,  is  not  irksome.  He  is  gener- 
ally a  farmer  and  a  sportsman,  and  master  and 
owner  of  a  fine  mansion,  with  plenty  of  elephants. 
Arabian  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs, 
and  perhaps  a  few  tame  leopards  and  tigers.  His 
elephants,  besides  being  useful  in  enabling  him 
to  ride  over  his  plantations,  will  carry  him  better 
than  any  other  animal,  when  out  in  the  jungles 
tiger-hunting.  The  planter  often  lives  twenty  or 
forty  miles  from  any  other  European;  but  this 
does  not  prevent  him  from  constantly  making 
and  receiving  visits.  Moreover,  his  time  is  well 
taken  up  with  paying  his  people,  superintending 
his  vats,  and  settling  disputes  among  the  neigh- 
boring farmers.  In  his  own  district,  the  planter 
is  perfectly  independent,  being  looked  up  to  with 
awe  and  respect  by  all  around  him.  In  their 
hour  of  trouble,  the  poor,  miserable,  hard-work- 
ed, and  ill-fed  ryots  or  laborers  always  fly  to  the 
British  planter  for  protection  against  the  op- 
pressions of  their  own  masters  and  countrymen. 

One  of  the  annoyances  of  a  planter's  life  is  the 
plague  of  flies.  All  over  India,  they  are  a  great 
nuisance  during  the  rainy  season,  but  nowhere 
to  such  a  degree  as  in  the  vicinity  of  an  indigo 
factory,  where  they  are  attracted  by  the  smell. 
When  the  servants  are  preparing  the  table  for  a 
meal,  they  put  a  white  muslin  cloth  over  the 
plates,  cups  and  saucers,  and  in  an  instant  it  is 
covered  with  black  flies.  Before  taking  off  the 
muslin  cloth,  the  bearer  begins  pulling  the  large 
heavy  punkah  or  fan,  which  has  generally  a  deep 
fringe  at  the  edge  of  it ;  the  waiters  whisk  about 
small  fans  in  every  direction  to  keep  the  flies 
from  off  the  table ;  and  as  soon  as  rhe  tea  is 
poured  out,  a  silver  cover  is  put  over  the  cup. 

In  the  cold  season,  from  November  to  March, 
the  planter  generally  spends  a  month  in  one  of 
the  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  sale 
of  his  indigo. 

One  of  the  first  records  to  be  found  of  the 
commerce  in  indigo  occurs  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  Lord  Bacon  to  King  James,  supporting  some 
complaints  made  by  the  East  India  company,  in 
which  he  says  that  in  return  for  English  com- 
modities, we  received  from  India  great  quanti- 
ties of  indigo.  And  a  work,  entitled  the  Mer- 
chant's Map  of  Commerce,  published  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  by  Lewis  Roberts,  says, 
we  then  exported  from  England  a  considerable 
quantity  of  indigo  to  Turkey  and  Italy.  Daven- 
ant,  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Public  Revenues 
and  Trade,  mentions  some  exports  of  indigo  from 
America  in  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
iVbout  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  the  indigo  plant  was  extensively  grown,  and 
its  produce  exported  from  Jamaica  and  the  sugar 


islands;  nevertheless  England  was  obliged  to 
pay  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
annually  to  France  for  indigo.  Some  Carolina 
rice-planters  found  they  were  overstocking  the 
European  market  with  rice,  and  began  to  culti- 
vate indigo;  and,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  they  sent  nearly  two  thousand  pounds 
of  indigo  to  England.  Parliament  having  grant- 
ed a  bounty  of  sixpence  per  hundredweight  on 
all  indigo  grown  in  any  of  our  American  colonies 
and  imported  into  England,  the  cultivation  of 
the  blue-dye  plant  continued  to  be  pursued  in 
Carolina  with  such  success  that,  in  about  ten 
years,  the  export  of  indigo  amounted  to  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  is  carried 
on  at  present  in  India,  Egypt,  and  America ; 
but  the  best  indigo  paste  is  manufactured  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  French,  Germans,  Italians, 
and  the  Arabs  have  all  in  turn  tried  to  cultivate 
the  indigo  bearer  in  their  own  countries;  and 
they  have  always  failed,  owing  to  the  plant  re- 
quiring a  tropical  climate  for  the  production  of 
the  indigotine  or  blue  coloring  matter. 

Respecting  this  precious  chemical  principle, 
the  chemists  tell  us,  that  when  a  bit  of  indigo- 
paste  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  great  heat, 
purplish  vapors  are  seen  rising  from  it,  which, 
condensing  upon  cold  bodies,  form  brilliant 
purple  needles  of  indigotine. 


HURRY  AND  HASTE. 

Nothing  was  ever  gained  by  being  in  a  hurry. 
It  is  the  most  unphilosophical,  injudicious  con- 
dition into  which  poor  human  nature  ever  throws 
itself.  A  man  in  a  hurry  always  does  his  work 
carelessly,  and  generally  contrives  to  commit 
some  blunder,  through  the  excitement  of  trying 
to  do  an  hour's  labor  in  ten  minutes,  which  spoils 
the  whole  thing,  and  necessitates  its  being  done 
over  again  ;  at  the  expense  of  twice  as  much 
time  and  trouble.  By  always  hasting,  but  never 
hurrying,  one  may  accomplish  an  immense  deal. 
Arrangements,  application  and  steadiness,  are 
the  three  great  auxiliaries  to  the  performance  of 
anything  and  everything — without  them  nothing 
can  be  done — with  them  there  is  never  any  need 
of  hurrying.  One  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  this 
age,  has  never  since  he  commenced  his  public 
career,  written  longer  than  two  hours  in  the 
twenty-four;  but  he  has  written  two  hours  in 
every  twenty  four,  and  volumes  upon  volumes 
attest  the  power  of  accomplishment  which  lies  in 
his  regularity  and  deliberate  application.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  use  in  endeavoring  to  do  any- 
thing which  one  has  not  time  to  do  well,  except 
in   very  rare   and  exceptional  circumstances. 


Cleanliness.— Thorough  cleanliness  is  valua- 
ble to  all  ranks  of  people ;  it  tends  to  brace  and 
strengthen  both  the  body  and  the  mind. 
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Fcr  the  Children. 
ONLY  ONE  BRICK  UPON  ANOTHER. 

Edwip  was  one  day  looking  at  a  large  building 
which  they  were  putting  up  opposite  to  his 
father's  house.  He  watched  the  workmen  from 
day  to  day,  as  they  carried  up  the  brick  and 
mortar,  and  then  placed  them  in  their  proper 
order.     His  father  said  to  him  : 

'  Edwin,  you  seem  to  be  very  much  taken  up 
with  the  bricklayers ;  pray  what  might  you  be 
thinking  about  ?  Have  you  any  notion  of  learn- 
ing the  trade  f" 

"  No,"  said  Edward,  smiling,  "but  I  was  just 
thinking  what  a  little  thing  a  brick  is,  and  yet 
that  great  house  is  built  by  laying  one  brick  up- 
on another." 

''Very  true,  my  boy;  never  forget  it. — Just 
po  it  is  with  all  great  works.  All  your  learning 
is  only  one  little  lesson  added  to  another.  If  a 
man  could  walk  all  around  the  world,  it  would 
be  by  putting  one  foot  before  the  other.  Your 
whole  life  will  be  made  up  of  one  little  moment 
after  another.  Drop  added  to  drop  makes  the 
ocean." 

Learn  from  this  not  to  despise  little  things. 
Learn,  also,  not  to  be  discouraged  by  great  labor. 
The  greatest  labor  becomes  easy  if  divided  into 
parts.  You  could  not  jump  over  a  mountain, 
but  step  by  step  takes  you  to  the  other  side.  Do 
not  fear,  therefore,  to  attempt  great  things.  Al- 
ways remember  that  the  whole  of  the  great  build- 
ing is  only  one  brick  upon  another. —  Christian 
Observer. 

JOY  AND  TROUBLE. 

There  is  compensation  in  all  things,  though 
many  find  it  not.  Joy  and  trouble  are  bound 
up  in  every  event  of  life — even  as  opposite  poles 
are  inseparable  in  the  magnet.  Pity  it  is,  that 
the  nigh.t  of  trouble  is  at  times  so  dark,  or  the 
mental  eye  of  the  sufferer  so  feeble,  that  the  in- 
ter woven  gold  with  which  Providence  relieves 
the  woof  of  calamity  remains  undiscovered. — 
fflmckwoad. 


Wqt^hfubws^. — "  Watch  and  pray  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation  and  never  indulge 
a  temper  toward  any  which  thou  wouldst  be 
ashamed  to  show  if  all  the  world  beheld  thee  : 
hast  thou  not  a  Higher  Witness  in  the  eye  of 
thy  Creator. 

Good-will  in  Families. — Better  is  the  lowest 
fare  where  love  and  good-will  prevail,  than  the 
greatest  dainties  with  discord  and  contention. 

Angry  Passions. — Angry  passions  blind  the 
judgment :  they  often  provoke  bad  feelings  in 
return,  and  lead  to  many  evils. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuff's  are  very  inactive. 
Shipping  brands  are  held  at  $4  12  for  standard 
brands,  $4  37  for  extra,  and  $4  75  for  extra  family. 


There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  shipment.  Small  sales 
are  making  for  home  consumption  from  $4  25  up  to 
$5  75,  as  in  quality.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are 
scarce,  and  firm  at  $3  3l£  for  the  former  and  $3  37,] 
for  the  latter.  , 

Grain. — Wheat  is  steady  at  the  recent  advance. 
Sales  of  fair  aod  good  Red  at  $1  00  a  $1  05  per  bushel, 
and  White  from  $1  10  to  1  12  per  bushel.  Rye  is 
wanted  at  70  cts.,  with  iittle  coming  forward.  The 
demand  for  Corn  is  steady,  with  light  receipts.  Sales 
of  Yellow  at  74  a  75  cts.,  from  store,  and  76  and  77  c. 
afloat.    Oats  are  in  fair  demand  at  40c.  for  Penna. 

Cloverseed. — Last  sale  at  at  $4  25  a  4  50  per  bus- 
hel, of  64  lbs.  Nothing  doing  in  Timothy  and  Flax- 
seed.   The  latter  is  in  demand  at  $1  55  per  bushel. 


MOORESTOWN  FEMALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  next  Term  will  commence  first  second  day 
in  10th  Month,  1858,  and  continue  40  weeks. 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Proprietor. 

Moorestoivn,  Burlington  Co.,  JV.  J. 

HIGHLAND  DALE.— This  is  the  name>r~the  farm 
of  Charles  and  Catherine  Foulke,  in  Monroe 
county,  Pa  ;  it  is  something  over  a  mile  from  Strouds- 
burg,  the  county  town,  and  within  four  miles  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

The  situation  is  elevated,  being  on  the  crown  of  one 
of  the  ridges  of  mountains  in  that  region. 

It  has  been  a  resort  for  invalids  and  others  for 
several  years,  and  is  now  open  for  boarders.  Some 
improvements  have  been  made  since  last  season,  in- 
cluding an  Ice  house  and  Carriage  house. 

Cold  and  warm  water  ha??  been  generally  introduced 
over  the  house.  The  rail  cars  leave  Camden  for 
Stroudsburg  daily. 

5th  mo  29th,  1858  — 8t. 


pREEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  Girls 
VT  will  open  the  summer  term  the  3d  of  5th  month, 
(May,)  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  All  the  branches 
comprising  a  thorough  English  education  are  taught, 
drawing  included.  Terms  $55;  for  tbo^e  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  years  of  age,  $50.  No  extras,  except  the 
French  Language,  Painting  and  Ornamental  Needle- 
works, each  $5  per  term.  This  school  is  handsomely 
situated  near  Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  nine 
miles  from  West  Chester,  and  sixteen  north-west 
from  Wilmington.  Daily  stages  passing  too  and  from 
each  place,  by  which  scholars  are  conveyed  to  the 
school.    For  further  particulars  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT, 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
Uniovvile  P.  <?.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CHESTERFIELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  iMEN  AND  BOYS  The  summer  session 

of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  5th 
mo.,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.  For  further  information,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
1th  mo.,  3 — 3m. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARBING  SCHOOI?  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  Institution  of  the 
3d  of  5th  mo. — Terms,  $60  for  five  months.  For  re- 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 

(Continued  from  page  242.) 
Account  of  my  Journey  to  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

On  the  2d  of  the  3d  month,  1790,  having  the 
concurrence  of  Friends,  I  left  home  in  company 
with  Joseph  Tatnall,  and  went  to  Concord,  where 
we  attended  their  Monthly  Meeting. 

25th.  1  crossed  the  river  Delaware,  and  at- 
tended the  week-day  meeting  at  Burlington ;  af- 
ter which  Phineas  Buckley  went  with  me  to 
Trenton,  where  we  had  a  meeting  and  stayed  till 
over  First-day.  The  meeting  on  First-day  morn- 
ing was  very  large ;  there  being  no  other  public 
meeting  held  in  the  town  that  morning,  the  peo- 
ple were  generally  present,  and  behaved  with  as 
much  becoming  stillness  as  could  be  expected, 
considering  that  many,  both  in-doors  and  out, 
stood  several  hours.  The  God  of  mercy  and 
love  was  near  to  help,  and  Truth  was  over  all , 
blessed  be  his  holy  name,  who  gives  strength  to 
the  weak,  and  those  that  have  no  might  of  their 
own,  but  who  with  humble  confidence  trust  in 
him  from  day  to  day  with  all  their  heart,  not 
leaning  on  their  own  understanding.  My  soul 
had  abundant  cause  to  bow  in  adoration  toward 
his  holy  sanctuary,  and  to  worship  his  all-glori- 
ous name,  who  is  God,  blessed  forever.  In  the 
evening,  we  had  a  meeting  at  Lamberton,  about  a 
mile  below  Trenton,  in  which  the|doctrines  of  the 
gospel  flowed  freely  towards  the  people  in  the 
fresh. extendings  of  love,  and  they  were  invited 
to  come  unto  Christ,  the  alone  sure  teacher,  nigh 
in  the  heart.  Thence  having  two  meetings  on 
the  way,  I  went  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Hardwich,  which  was  very  large,  by  reason  of 
notice  having  been  spread  of  a  stranger  being 
there.  I  was  altogether  silent  and  well  satisfied, 
although  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  many, 


5th  mo.  7th.  We  crossed  the  North  river  and 
rode  about  sixty  miles  to  James  Mott's  at  Ma- 
maroneck  ;  and  thence  went  over  to  Long  Island 
^to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting.    In  crossing  the 
North  river,  we  were  in  the  greatest  danger  I 
ever  experienced  on  the  water.    There  were  ten 
of  us  came  to  the  ferry  to  cross,  but  the  boat 
could  take  but  two  at  a  time,  and  that  was  too 
many.    James  Mott  and  myself  ventured  first; 
but  the  horses  could  not  stand  across  the  boat, 
and  there  was  only  an  old  man  and  a  lad  to  row. 
When  we  got  about  a  quarter  of  the  way  across, 
I  expected  no  other  than  to  be  sunk  or  thrown 
overboard,  for  the  water  came  in  upon  us  fast. 
It  was  an  humbling  time,  but  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence  we  got  over  safe,  and  sent  a 
better  boat  for  the  rest.  I  had  now  become  con- 
siderably  revived  in  body  and  mind ;  my  great 
and  good  Master  being  exceedingly  kind  to  me. 
Through  his  adorable  mercy  and  loving  kindness, 
I  have  been  renewedly  favored  to  see,  that  with- 
out the  quickening  virtue  of  Truth,  we  can  do 
nothing  as  it  ought  to  he  done.    Too  few  are 
sufficiently  divested  of  self,  in  its  various  shapes 
and  workings.    There  is  a  warmth  and  anima- 
tion that  proceeds  from  creaturely  activity  ;  and 
this  seems  to  pass  with  many  for  the  gospel 
power.    But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
this  creaturely  warmth  and  the  animation  and 
power  of  the  true  gospel  of  Christ.    Oh  !  that 
all  who  undertake  to  minister  or  speak  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  may  know  thier  own 
spirits  entirely  subject  to  the  power  of  Truth, 
so  that  creaturely  zeal  and  activity  may  have  no 
place  in  the  Lord's  work. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  closed  on  Fifth-day,  the 
3d  of  the  6th  month,  1790.  Having  heard  that 
my  beloved  friend  Norris  Jones  was  not  likely 
to  be  able  to  travel  with  me  as  a  companion,  I 
returned  home  with  my  dear  friend  James  Mott, 
to  whom  I  felt  nearly  united,  and  proposed  his 
going  with  me  to  Rhode  Island  Yearly  Meeting. 
This  proposal  he  acceded  to,  and  we  set  out  the 
day  following  to  travel  through  Connecticut. 

There  are  very  few  Friends  in  these  parts;  the 
meetings  were  made  up  chiefly  of  other  people, 
and  the  public  service  in  them  was  mostly  to- 
wards these,  who  behaved  solidly  and  well.  There 
appears  to  be  an  open  door  among  some  tender 
spirited  people  hereaway,  to  whom  my  heart  was 
nearly  united  in  travail  for  their  welfare.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  Lord  hath  a  seed  that  he  will 
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bring  out  of  Egypt  with  a  strong  hand  and  a 
stretched-out  arm.  Had  Friends  kept  their 
places  in  the  Truth,  they  would  have  been  a 
blessing  to  the  people  around  them,  and  especi- 
ally to  sincere-hearted,  inquiring  minds.  But 
alas  !  the  poor  Quakers  (as  they  are  called)  seem 
almost  worn  out  or  dwindled  away  in  these 
meetings.  The  cares  of  the  world,  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches,  and  the  love  of  other  things, 
have  choked  the  good  seed  ;  and  there  is  occasion 
deeply  to  mourn  on  account  of  the  state  of 
society  in  these  parts.  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not 
been  left  without  a  witness,  and  a  seed  in  most 
places,  although  the  remnant  is  small.  For 
these  my  soul  has  been  clothed  with  concern, 
that  they  may  be  preserved  in  firmness  ;  and  my 
prayers  have  been  offered  up  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies  on  their  behalf. 

6th  month  21st.  We  were  at  Richmond  ;  a 
close  searching  time,  but  ended  to  good  satisfac- 
tion. A  good  many  who  were  not  Friends,  and 
some  members  of  the  other  meetings,  attended 
this ;  among  the  rest  a  colored  man  and  his 
daughter,  who  had  followed  us  to  six  meetings 
on  foot.  He  was  a  goodly  looking  person,  as 
was  also  the  daughter.  Next  day  we  had  a 
large  meeting  at  Greenwich  ;  the  public  service 
began  with  these  words  of  Christ,  "  Whom  do 
men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am  V1  which  were 
enlarged  upon,  and  the  opportunity  ended  to 
good  satisfaction ;  furnishing  renewed  cause  to 
be  humbly  thankful  to  the  Father  and  Fountain 
of  all  good,  who  is  the  strength  of  the  poor,  and 
the  joy  of  the  upright  in  heart.  23d  had  a 
meeting  at  Warwick,  a  small  town  where  but 
one  or  two  of  our  members  reside  at  present. 
Forty  years  ago,  there  was  a  considerable  meet- 
ing of  Friends  here,  but  now  dropped,  only  as 
travelling  Friends  appoint  meetings.  Among 
those  who  attended  our  meeting,  there  appeared 
some  tenderness,  and  an  openness  to  hear  the 
doctrines  of  Truth. 

7th  mo.  2d.  We  were  at  Leicester ;  a  large 
gathering  made  up  chiefly  of  other  people,  there 
being  but  few  Friends  there  :  but  it  was  a  good, 
open  time,  which  is  often  the  case  among  stran- 
gers. When  I  first  sat  down  in  this  meeting, 
and  for  some  time  after,  I  felt  as  much  reduced  in 
mind  as  I  almost  ever  remember  ;  insomuch  that 
I  was  ready  to  wish  the  meeting  had  not  been 
appointed.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Holy  One  had 
left  me,  and  that  the  testimony  would  suffer  that 
day.  These  considerations  and  feelings  exer- 
cised me  very  much  for  a  short  time  •  but  as  I 
endeavored  to  have  my  mind  gathered  into  still- 
ness, I  felt  inwardly  strengthened,  and  strong 
cries  ascended  from  my  deeply  humbled  soul, 
for  holy  help  from  the  Divine  fountain  :  and, 
blessed  forever  be  his  excellent  name,  I  never 
vet  knew  him  to  fail  when  the  creature  is  brought 
to  see  and  to  feel  its  own  nothingness. 

After  meeting,  I  received  a  letter  from  Alex- 


ander Wilson,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of 
my  beloved  friend  and  brother  in  the  Truth, 
Norris  Jones,  who  was  expected  to  have  been 
my  companion  in  this  journey.  Although  he 
had  been  for  some  time  poorly,  yet  he  laid  the 
concern  before  Friends,  and  obtained  their  cer- 
tificate, intending  to  meet  mc  at  Long  Island 
Yearly  Meeting,  or  about  that  time.  But  his 
weakness  increasing,  prevented  him,  until  the 
28th  of  the  5th  month  last,  when  he  left  Phila- 
delphia, and  came  on  as  far  as  William  Smith's 
at  Rahway,  where  he  cbsed  his  days  in  sweet 
peace  with  his  heavenly  Father.  He  was  a 
clean-spirited,  upright-hearted  man,  who  loved 
the  Lord  and  his  blessed  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  I  loved  him  as  a  brother,  to 
whom  I  could  unbosom  myself  freely.  He  was 
a  tender  sympathizing  friend,  without  dissimula- 
tion; and  though  his  removal  is  a  loss  to  the 
church,  I  believe  it  is  his  eternal  gain.  Dear 
Norris,  thou  hast  been  to  me  a  very  pleasant 
friend;  our  love  to  each  other  was  as  sincere  as  the 
love  of  David  and  Jonathan.  But  thou  art  gone 
before  me  ;  thou  art  entered  into  rest,  never  more 
to  fear;  thou  hast  fought  the  good  fight;  thou 
hast  kept  the  faith,  and  hast  received  the  crown 
of  righteousness  which  God  had  in  store  for  thee, 
and  for  all  that  love  him.  There  was  not  any 
thing  able  to  separate  thee  from  his  love  ;  the 
frowns  and  imprisonment  of  men  could  not  move 
thee  from  thy  steadfastness;  thou  wast  kept 
above  and  over  them  all ;  because  He  who  is 
stronger  than  all  ruled  in  thy  heart.  Oh !  how 
was  my  soul  united  with  thee  in  that  day,  because 
thou  wast  willing  to  suffer  for  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience.  But  thou  art  now  delivered 
out  of  thy  trials  and  provings,  and  hast,  as  it 
were,  stepped  aside  behind  the  vail,  so  that  I  shall 
not  see  thee  with  my  outward  eyes  ;  yet  with 
my  inward  and  spiritual  senses  I  behold  thee, 
and  have  unity  with  thy  spirit,  enjoying  thee  in 
the  seed  of  life. 

7th  month  6th.  We  were  at  Mendon,  the 
state  of  that  meeting  appeared  very  low ;  next 
day  at  Upper  Smithfield,  and  the  day  following 
at  Lower  Smithfield,  silent,  to  the  mortification 
of  many.  Here  Job  Scott  met  us  and  we  went 
home  with  him  :  next  day,  he  and  his  wife  ac- 
companied us  to  a  meeting  held  at  a  Friend's 
house,  in  which  Job  had  good  service,  but  I  had 
no  public  testimony  to  bear.  Our  next  meeting 
was  in  the  edge  of  Connecticut,  held  in  a  Bap- 
tist meeting-house,  my  companion  James  Mott 
sat  at  my  left  hand  and  the  priest  on  my  right ; 
but  he  felt  to  me  no  more  than  a  little  boy,  as 
to  any  fear  of  man.  When  I  closed  my  testi- 
mony and  sat  down,  he  said  "  Amen,  friend; 
that  doctrine  will  stand  in  heaven  and  earth." 
We  parted  friendly,  and  lodged  that  evening  at 
the  house  of  a  man  who  had  been  convinced  of 
Friends'  principles  for  some  years,  but  had  not 
yet  joined  them  in  membership.    Like  many 
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others,  he  has  become  too  talkative,  and  is  likely 
to  dwindle  as  to  the  life  of  religion.  On  First- 
day  we  had  a  large  meeting  in  his  barn,  that 
held  upwards  of  three  hours.  There  is  a  tender, 
seeking  people  in  these  parts,  who  are  growing 
weary  of  the  priests,  and  incline  to  go  to  Friends' 
meetings.  On  Second-day  we  had  a  meeting  in 
a  friendly  man's  house  at  a  place  called  Pomfret, 
the  first  Friends'  meeting  ever  held  in  that  part 
of  Connecticut.  Here  also  there  is  a  seeking 
seed. 

13th.  Having  no  meeting  appointed,  we 
went  in  search  of  aq  old  man  lately  received 
into  membership,  but  who  through  bodily  indis- 
position, did  not  go  to  meetings.  At  length  we 
found  him  in  a  remote  place,  fifteen  miles  from 
meeting;  with  him  and  his  family  we  had  a  com- 
fortable opportunity,  and  were  glad  we  found 
them  out.  We  parted  with  them  in  tenderness, 
and  rode  about  seven  miles  to  dine  with  a  young 
man  and  his  wife  who  were  inclining  to  Friends: 
then  went  on  to  Benjamin  Batty's,  where  we 
lodged.  Next  day,  we  were  at  their  week-day 
meeting;  but  the  Friend's  house  where  their 
meetings  are  usually  held,  not  being  large  enough 
to  contain  half  the  people  that  assembled,  it  was 
held  in  the  woods,  and  continued  about  three 
hours  and  a  half.  Next  day,  being  the  15th,  we 
attended  Providence  week-day  meeting,  in  which 
I  was  silent. 

8th  mo.  1st.    Attended  the  Quarterly  meet- 
ing held  on  Rhode  Island  ;  in  relation  to  which 
and  other  meetings  for  discipline,  I  would  say,  I 
love  to  feel  weight  in  transacting  the  business; 
and  that  when  Friends  speak  to  subjects  under 
consideration,  they  do  it  from  feeling  more  than 
from  sense.    When  the  wisdom  from  beneath 
rules  in  any  of  our  meetings,  the  true  life  is  hurt. 
There  are  some  men  and  women  of  natural  parts 
who  love  to  have  their  way  in  meetings  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  goes  very  much  against  the  grain  j 
for  such  to  be  crossed,  and  to  have  to  submit 
their  judgment  to  such  as  have  grown  up  under  , 
them.    I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  met  with  so 
much  of  this  disposition  as  in  these  parts.    Some  ! 
of  them  treat  meeting  business  as  they  would 
law  matters.  j 
On  looking  over  the  state  of  society  in  this  ' 
land,  it  may  truly  be  said,  "  the  harvest  is  great, 
and  the  faithful  laborers  few."    There  is  great 
need  to  intercede  with  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
to  send  forth  more  well  qualified  laborers.  Such 
who  are  skilful  and  weighty  in  the  exercise  of 
the  discipline  would  be  of  great  use.    Oh  !  that  j 
there  was  more  of  a  living  zeal  amongst  this 
people.    But,  alas  !  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  ! 
deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  unlawful  love  of 
other  things,  have  greatly  prevailed,  like  a  tor- 
rent bearing  down  all  before  it,  in  places,  to  the 
great  damage  and  wounding  of  individuals,  and 
the  weakness  and  injury  of  society.    Oh  !  how 
hath  the  gold  become  dim,  and  the  fine  gold 


changed  !  The  precious  sons  of  Zion,  compara- 
ble to  fine  gold,  how  have  they  fallen  as  in  the 
streets  of  mystery  Babylon,  of  whose  golden  cup 
many  have  taken  deep  draughts  !  But  notwith- 
standing this  is  sorrowfully  the  case,  yet  the 
Most  High  hath  a  seed  preserved  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  nor  kissed  his  image. 
The  prayers  and  tears  of  these  ascend  before  him 
as  sweet  incense,  and  he  regards  their  interces- 
sion on  behalf  of  his  heritage.  I  have  felt  with 
and  for  these,  and  they  are  near  to  me  in  the 
seed  and  covenant  of  love  and  life. 


To  be  continued. 


JOHN  BANKS. 

[Continued  from  page  245.J 

[Here  follow  two  letters  to  his  wife,  after 
which  the  Journal  proceeds.] 

And  after  that  I  was  clear  of  that  nation  at 
that  time.  In  about  two  years  after  (that  is  from 
1671  to  1673,)  the  Lord  required  it  of  me  to  go 
and  visit  Ireland  again;  and  coming  to  Wicklow, 
I  went  to  the  goaler's  to  see  Friends  in  prison, 
and  to  have  a  meeting  in  the  town.  When  the 
goaler  saw  me,  he  said,  "  Oh !  Mr.  Banks,"  (as  he 
called  me,)  "  are  you  come  again  ?  I  think  you 
need  not  to  have  come  any  more,  for  you  did 
your  business  the  last  time  you  were  here,  for  I 
think  all  the  town  of  Wicklow  will  be  Quakers." 

But  notwithstanding  what  is  done,  I  said  it  is 
my  business  to  come  to  see  how  the  Lord's  work 
prospers,  for  the  work  is  his,  we  are  no  more 
than  instruments  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  pleased 
to  make  use  of ;  and  more  than  that,  thou  hast 
got  a  deal  of  my  friends  in  prison,  (I  must  needs 
visit  them,)  being  fourteen. 

And  the  next  time  I  came  to  visit  this  nation, 
(in  the  year  1675,)  I  came  to  this  place  again, 
which  was  about  two  years  more.    The  priest  of 
Wicklow  was  dead,  the  Governor  gone  for  Eng- 
land, and  no  soldiers  there,  Truth  still  prosper- 
ing, and  Friends  meetings  settled  and  established 
in  the  power  of  God  in  peace  and  quiet,  and 
Friends  well  preserved,  in  and  through  their 
sufferings,  which  makes  me  to  say,  there  is  none 
like  unto  the  true  and  living  God,  who  has 
wrought,  and  is  working  wonders  in  the  earth, 
and  is  bringing  strange  and  mighty  acts  to  pass. 
And  when  I  had  travelled  most  of  the  nation 
through,  in  visiting  of  Friends  and  people,  being 
in  the  North,  in  that  part  called  the  Scott's 
country,  I  coming  up  to  Antrum,  and  eight 
Friends  more,  with  an  intent  to  have  a  meeting 
at  our  friend  James  Greenwood's  house.  When 
we  came  there,  there  was  a  constable  with  his 
staff,  and  a  company  of  people  with  him  ;  and 
he  stood  at  the  Friend's  door,  and  said  he  had  an 
order  from  the  Lord  Mazereen  that  we  should 
not  meet  there.    I  bid  him  produce  his  order, 
and  we  would  give  him  an  answer.    He  holding 
out  his  staff,  said  that  was  his  order,  and  we 
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should  not  meet  there,  meet  where  we  would. 
I  aDswered,  keep  to  thy  word;  we  shall  be  con- 
tent to  meet  in  the  king's  street,  being  a  market- 
town,  and  Friends  and  many  people  being  come 
together,  my  mouth  being  opened  in  a  testimony 
for  the  Lord,  and  in  love  to  the  souls  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  turning  their  minds  to  the  teachings  of 
God  in  themselves. 

The  constable,  with  his  staif,  came  in  a  rage 
and  fury,  being  a  Presbyterian,  to  pull  me  out 
of  the  meeting  j  and  I  said  to  him  in  the  author- 
ity of  God's  power,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  mani- 
fest thyself  a  liar  before  so  many  people  ?  Didst 
thou  not  say  we  should  meet  where  we  would, 
except  in  our  friend's  house,  so  he  was  smitten, 
and  could  do  no  more  himself ;  but  he  went 
among  the  people  and  got  a  butcher,  a  man 
picked  out  for  his  purpose,  to  pull  me  away. 
And  he  came  in  a  most  rigid  manner,  and  took 
me  by  one  arm  and  haled  me  down  the  street  a 
little  way  ;  and  there  came  a  Friend  out  of  the 
meeting,  and  said  to  him,  "  Cease  from  perse- 
cuting the  innocent,  lest  the  judgment  of  God 
fall  upon  thee,"  which  did  immediately  seize 
upon  him,  and  his  hands  were  loosed  from  me, 
that  he  had  no  power  to  pull  me  any  further, 
and  there  he  stood  trembling  by  me,  (I  being 
declaring  the  Truth  still,)  and  he  went  home  and 
took  his  bed,  and  never  got  from  under  the  judg- 
ment 'till  he  died.  In  a  little  time  I  saw  it  to 
be  my  place  to  be  silent;  and  our  friend,  George 
Grigson,  had  his  mouth  opened,  and  said,  Oh  ! 
Antrum,  Antrum,  Oh  !  you  people  of  the  town 
of  Antrum  ;  is  this  the  entertainment  you  give 
to  strangers  ?  Some  in  the  days  of  old,  who  enter- 
tained strangers  in  true  love,  entertained  angels 
at  unawares.  A  glorious,  heavenly  day  it  was 
for  the  Lord  and  his  blessed  Truth,  in  strength- 
ening the  faith  of  his  people,  for  his  glorious 
power  and  heavenly  presence  in  a  most  glorious 
manner  did  appear,  and  was  livingly  manifested 
in  the  meeting,  and  many  were  convinced,  and 
several  came  clearly  forth  to  own  and  receive  the 
Truth  in  the  love  of  it. 

And  in  the  time  of  our  meeting  there  was  such 
a  sudden  rain,  for  the  time  it  did  continue,  the 
wind  and  storm  were  such  that  I  seldom,  if  ever, 
saw  the  like  ;  for  the  water,  with  the  dirt,  ran  in 
a  stream  amongst  us,  so  that  all,  or  most  of  us, 
were  wet  to  the  skin.  The  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  were  a  true  figure  of  their  raging  perse- 
cuting spirit ;  and  when  it  was  over  the  sun 
broke  forth  and  shone  clearly,  so  that  it  was  a 
brave  sun-shine  day  ;  a  true  figure  of  the  victory 
the  Truth  obtained  through  the  power  thereof. 

This  year,  (1675.)  going  to  London  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  I  wrote  the  following  letters  to 
my  wife.  [Here  follow  two  letters,  both  from 
London,  the  first  dated  the  11th,  the  second  the 
29th  of  3rd  month,  (answering  to  the  sixth 
month,  new  style  ;)]  in  both  these  letters  there 
are  strong  expressions  of  affection  to  his  wife  and 


family,  and  a  godly  concent  and  desire  for  the 
spread  and  prosperity  of  Truth.  In  his  account 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  he  says,  u  Oh!  how  near 
were  we  to  the  Lord,  and  how  near  and  dear  one 
to  another,  in  the  unity  and  fellowship  of  his 
blessed,  holy  spirit  ?  Oh!  what  a  blessed  com- 
munion was  there  held,  and  how  richly  was  the 
table  of  the  Lord  spread  among  us.  Oh  !  what 
thanksgiving,  praises,  honor  and  glory,  were  many 
made  to  sound  out  unto  him  therefor.  And  Oh  ! 
the  godly  care,  also  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Truth,  and  spreading  abroad  thereof,  together 
for  the  settling  and  establishing  of  Gospel  order 
and  discipline  in  the  Churches  of  Christ.  [The 
two  last  paragraphs  of  the  second  letter,  are  as 
follows  :] 

"  And  30  blessed  and  happy  are  all  they  that 
bear  a  faithful  testimony  for  him  while  they  have 
a  day  and  time  so  to  do.  My  dear,  by  this  thou 
mayest  know  I  am  well  every  way,  as  I  hope  and 
desire  thou  and  thine  are,  and  may  continue. 
To-morrow,  if  the  Lord  will,  I  go  into  the  coun- 
try, but  must  return  to  this  city  again,  for  I  see 
I  am  not  yet  wholly  clear  of  it. 

"  I  do  hereby  remember  my  duty  to  my  dear 
old  father,  concerning  whom,  in  care  and  tender- 
ness, I  am  the  more  concerned,  being  my  dear 
mother  is  by  death  separated  from  him,  who  was 
an  honest,  tender,  true-hearted  woman,  faithful 
to  God  in  the  Truth,  according  to  the  knowledge 
thereof  received,  though  much  afflicted  in  body 
the  latter  part  of  her  time;  but  she  died  well, 
and  made  a  blessed  and  happy  end.  James  and 
Mary,  my  servants,  live  in  true  love  and  quiet- 
ness, and  subjection  to  your  dame,  and  be  a  good 
example  to  the  children  ;  and  the  God  of  love 
preserve  you  all  in  the  same,  forever.  Amen." 

[To  these  salutations  of  her  husband,  Ann 
Banks  answers  as  follows  :] 

"My  dear  and  well  beloved  husband,  unto  whom 
my  love  reacheth,  though  separated  in  body  for 
a  season,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Lord,  in  a  measure  of  that  which  changeth  not 
do  I  dearly  salute  thee,  who  art  dear  and  near 
unto  me,  in  that  which  God  hath  made  us  sensi- 
ble of,  to  wit.,  his  blessed  living  Truth,  which 
brought  us  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  each 
other;  in  which  Truth  that  is  our  life,  our  unity 
and  fellowship  stands,  and  doth  consist,  wherein 
we  have  been  often  sweetly  comforted  and  re- 
freshed together  ;  and  now,  though  asunder, 
glory  endless  be  to  the  worthy  name  of  our  God 
forever. 

"Dear  husband,  by  this  thou  mayest  understand 
that  I  and  all  our  dear  children,  with  the  rest  of 
the  family,  are  all  well,  and  am  truly  willing  and 
content  to  give  thee  up  to  do  service  for  the 
Lord,  being  satisfied  that  it  is  in  answer  to  his  re- 
quirings  thou  art  separated  from  us,  hoping  to 
enjoy  thee  again  in  his  appointed  time ;  so  not 
our  wills  but  his  be  done  in  all  things.  And  as 
in  relation  to  Friends  and  Truth,  (that  I  know 
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thou  delights  to  hear  of,)  all  things  are  pretty 
well  and  quiet  at  present;  thy  father  is  in  health, 
and  desires  to  have  his  dear  love  remembered  to 
thee,  and  so  do  many  Friends  ;  with  the  chil- 
dren's duty,  and  the  servant's  love  also,  no  more, 
but  that  I  am  thy  loving  and  obedient  wife, 

A.  B. 

From  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  the  last  day  of 
the  3rd  mo.,  1675. 

[He  answered  this  letter  of  his  wife's  on  the 
third  of  5th  month,  which  concludes  as  follows.] 

By  this,  thou,  with  Friends  may  know  that  I 
am  well,  and  the  Lord  by  his  power  is  with  me, 
who  hath  blessed  my  endeavors  and  labors  of 
love,  I  hope  for  the  good  of  many,  for  it  is  the 
good  of  souls  I  labor  and  travol  for.  I  am  yet 
to  stay  one  week  more  here,  before  I  can  be  clear 
of  this  city ;  for  my  cry  is  to  the  Lord  in  secret, 
let  me  not  go  hence,  except  thy  presence  go  with 
me.  I  am  to  travel  down  the  country  towards 
Bristol  .  I  received  thine  dated  the  last  of  the 
Third  month,  that  was  received  by  me  with 
gladness,  because  of  the  well  being  of  thee  and 
thine,  with  Friends  and  the  affairs  of  truth  (that 
thou  well  said)  was  the  delight  of  my  heart  to 
hear  of.  I  can  give  thee  no  account  of  my  re- 
turn, for  at  present  I  do  not  see  to  the  end  of 
my  journey ;  and  so  how  the  Lord  will  order  me 
as  to  that,  I  know  not  yet,  whose  will  and  re- 
quirings  I  am  freely  given  up  to  answer,  who 
enables  me  with  power  and  strength  sufficient 
to  perform  what  he  so  requires  of  me. 

[To  his  children  under  same  date  he  writes  as 
follows.] 

My  dear  children  Sarah,  John,  and  Ann,  learn 
daily  to  fear  the  Lord,  by  remembering  of  him, 
and  be  obedient  to  your  dear  mother,  with  all 
willingness  now  in  my  absence ;  be  quiet  and 
sober,  not  wanton,  nor  given  to  play  by  no 
means,  nor  laughing,  but  mind  your  books,  and 
that  which  is  good,  and  go  to  meetings,  and  love 
one  another,  say  brother  and  sister,  and  think 
often  upon  my  words,  my  dear  children. 

I  am  your  loving  Father, 

J.  B. 

[The  conclusion  of  this  journey  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  Bristol, 
30th  of  6th  mo.,  1675,  about  two  months  after 
the  preceding  letters.] 

Dear  Wife, — By  this  thou  mayst  understand 
that  I  am  well  in  all  respects,  blessed  be  the 
Lord  my  God  forever,  who  by  his  power  hath 
preserved  me  so.  I  am  now  at  this  time  clear  of 
this  city  and  country,  and  have  faithfully  per- 
formed my  duty  in  what  the  Lord  my  God  hath 
required  of  me,  and  to-morrow  do  intend  to  set 
my  face  towards  home.  I  have  passed  through 
a  troublesome  country  here  away,  by  wicked  in- 
formers and  other  officers  ;  but  the  Lord  hath  so 
ordered  it  by  his  power  and  his  wisdom,  that 
not  any  Friends  have  suffered  two  pence  upon 
my  account,  at  any  meeting  in  all  my  journey  j 


though  the  Lord  knows  I  never  held  my  peace 
for  fear  of  any  suffering,  but  did  as  he  ordered 
me,  whether  to  speak  more  or  less,  or  to  be  silent, 
for  which  bless  thou  the  Lord,  oh!  my  soul,  in 
so  ordering  and  preserving  of  me,  in  this  and 
many  other  great  and  various  exercises  and  tribu- 
lations, both  in  body  and  spirit,  up  and  down 
among  these  wicked  informers,  where  Friends 
have  suffered  much,  by  that  they  call  the  Con- 
venticle Act.  I  had  seventeen  meetings  here- 
aways  among  them  ;  so  having  not  much  more  in 
my  mind  that  I  intend  to  write,  I  bid  thee  fare- 
well in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  1  remain  thy 
husband  in  that  which  changeth  not.     J.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GENESEE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

At  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
at  Farmington,  by  adjournments,  from  the  four- 
teenth of  the  Sixth  month  to  the  seventeenth  of 
the  same,  inclusive,  1858  ; 

The  names  of  the  Representatives,  as  sent  up 
in  Report  from  our  Quarterly  and  Half  Yearly 
Meetings,  were  called,  when  they  all  answered 
except  two  from  Scipio  and  two  from  Pelham; 
for  the  absence  of  one  from  each  meeting  reasons 
were  assigned. 

The  assistant  clerk  being  absent,  John  J.  Cor- 
nell was  appointed  for  this  sitting. 

Certificates  of  unity  from  Friends  in  attendance 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  were  received  and 
read  as  follows,  viz: — One  for  Henry  Ridgway, 
a  Minister,  from  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
held  at  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  endor- 
sed by  Burlington  Quarter,  N.  J.,  dated,  Fourth 
Month,  sixth,  1858. 

One  for  Isaac  H.  Smith,  a  Minister  from  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Crum  Elbow,  Dutch- 
ess County,  New  York,  dated,  sixteenth  of  Fourth 
month,  1858. 

One  for  William  Clothier,  an  Elder,  from 
Mount  Holly  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey, 
dated  Sixth  month,  tenth,  1858. 

One  for  John  Wilson  Moore,  a  member  from 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia, 
dated  Fourth  month,  twenty-second,  1858. 

And  the  following  being  subquently  introduc- 
ed from  our  Women's  Meeting,  were  also  read, 
viz : 

One  for  Rachel  Hicks,  a  Minister,  from  West- 
bury  Monthly  Meeting.  Long  Island,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  endorsed  by  Westbury  Quarter, 
dated  Fourth  month,  fourteenth,  1858. 

One  for  Esther  Haviland,  a  Minister,  from 
Shappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  North 
Castle,  West  Chester  County,  New  York,  dated 
the  thirteenth  of  Fifth  month,  1858. 

One  for  Rachel  W.  Moore,  a  Minister,  from 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia, 
endorsed  by  Philadelphia  Quarter,  dated  Fourth 
month,  twenty-second,  1858. 
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Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  this  Meeting  is  in  correspondence  were 
now  received  and  read  ;  their  contents  being 
calulated  to  make  edifying  and  deeply  religious 
impressions  upon  the  minds  of  Friends,  and  to 
furnish  us  with  encouragement  and  hope,  as 
well  as  with  information  ;  the  usual  Committee 
was  appointed  to  essay  an  answer  thereto,  as  way 
may  be  opened  in  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
truth,  embracing  the  exercises  of  this  meeting, 
and  report  the  same  to  a  future  sitting,  for  con- 
sideration and  approval. 

An  epistle  was  also  received  from  our  friend, 
Joseph  Foulke,  and  read  to  our  edification  and 
instruction. 

The  term  of  service  of  our  Indian  Committee 
having  expired,  and  Friends  believing  that  ad- 
vantages may  arise  to  that  people  from  its  con- 
tinuance, the  committee  are  continued  for 
another  period  of  three  years. 

Fifteenth  of  the  month  and  third  of  the  week. 

Friends  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Joseph  Thorn,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives, 
reported,  that  having  met  and  conferred  together, 
they  had  united  in  proposing  Caleb  Carmalt  for 
clerk,  and  John  J.  Cornell,  for  assistant  clerk. 
The  names  being  separately  considered,  were  uni- 
ted with,  and  they  appointed  to  the  service  for 
the  present  year. 

The  Meeting  now  proceeded  to  consider  the 
state  of  our  Religious  Society,  as  exhibited  in 
the  answer  to  the  queries,  and  summary  answers 
were  agreed  upon,  and  directed  to  be  recorded. 

While  engaged  in  reading  and  answering  the 
queries,  a  deep  and  lively  concern  spread  over 
the  minds  of  Friends,  and  we  were  feelingly  re- 
minded that  unless  we  were  careful  to  attend  all 
our  religious  meetings,  the  interest  and  pros- 
perity of  our  society  would  suffer,  and  that  no 
organized  society  can  long  exist,  unless  the  meet- 
ings of  that  society  are  attended.  We  would 
therefore  feelingly  exhort  our  members  to  a  more 
faithful  attendance  of  these  solemn  assemblies, 
and  to  endeavor  so  to  live  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared, when  thus  assembled,  to  wait  in  solemn 
silence  upon  the  great  Creator,  and  thus  be 
qualified  to  receive  the  incomes  of  his  love,  and 
thereby  witness  their  souls  nourished  aud  sus- 
tained to  bear  the  temptations  and  trials  incident 
to  human  life,  as  becomes  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb  of  God. 

It  was  forcibly  and  clearly  shown  that  all  the 
rents  and  divisions  which  have  distracted,  scat- 
tered and  estranged  those  called  by  the  name  of 
Friends,  had  their  origin  in  a  feeling  of  jealousy, 
which  at  first  weakened  the  bond  of  love  and 
unity,  and  then  aided  by  the  two  powerful  en- 
gines of  evil,  talebearing  and  detraction,  has 
carried  devastation  and  destruction  in  its  track, 
and  thus  covered  the  minds  of  the  sincere  and 
honest  hearted  with  sorrow.    It  was  clearly 


brought  to  view,  that  from  this  source  arises 
much  of  the  spirit  of  war  that  abounds  in  the 
earth,  and  we  were  admonished  that  had  we  as 
a  society  been  faithful  to  our  principles  and 
testimonies,  that  had  we  heeded  the  injunction  of 
that  great  apostle  of  truth,  George  Fox,  61  to 
mind  the  light,"  the  influence  we  would  have 
cast  around  us,  would  have  so  spread  that  wars 
would  probably  at  this  day  have  ceased  from 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  We 
were  also  shown  the  happy  effects  of  brethren 
dwelling  together  in  unity  ;  that  it  would  cement 
and  bind  them  together  in  a  bond  of  love,  and 
strengthen  them  to  bear  the  testimonies  and 
principles  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  furtherance  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  among  the  children  of  men. 

We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  so  called 
religious  revivals  that  have  overspread  the 
land,  and  would  regret  to  utter  anything  to  dis- 
turb the  minds  of  those  who  are  honestly  seeking 
to  obtain  peace  and  happiness;  but  we  affection- 
ately remind  our  members  that  ours  is  empha- 
tically an  inward  and  spiritual  religion,  and  that 
attention  to  the  light  within,  makes  that  light 
shine  with  increasing  brightness;  this  religion 
is  love,  it  redeems  the  spirit  from  all  contention, 
and  preserves  the  soul  in  harmony  with  the 
source  from  whence  it  came  ;  it  stands  as  a  watch- 
ful guard  over  the  excitement  of  an  outside  re- 
ligion. "Be  ye  not  as  the  hypocrites  are,  for 
they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  Synagogues 
and  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen 
of  men."  "But  thou  when  thou  prayest,  enter 
thou  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut 
thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret 
shall  reward  thee  openly."  In  the  consideration 
of  the  sixth  query,  our  minds  were  dipped  into 
sorrow  for  the  deficiencies  appearing  in  the  sup- 
port of  our  great  testimony  against  a  man-made 
ministry."  The  fascinating  wiles,  insidious  ap- 
proaches and  corrupt  efforts  of  these  men,  to 
increase  and  confirm  their  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  make  us  fear  that  they  are  more  active 
than  usual,  the  spirit  of  emulation  to  make 
proselytes  being  their  sustaining  arm,  and  their 
efforts  being  thus  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  ani- 
mosities of  Christendom.  We  know  that  the 
priests  were  the  first  to  make  golden  calves  and 
molten  images,  the  first  to  make  divisions  among 
the  Jewish  people,  they  were  the  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Son  and  sent  of  the  Father,  the  deadliest 
foes  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians. 
They  are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  the  chief 
sustaining  power  of  Slavery;  and  knowing  upon 
what  their  pay  is  depending,  their  principles  are 
bounded  by  geographical  lines,  upon  both  sides 
of  which  they  bow  at  the  foot-stool  of  power. 
And  although  many  of  their  objects  have  in  view 
a  seeming  good,  we  find,  when  exposed,  it  is  the 
continuation  and  spread  of  the  system.  We 
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therefore  affectionately  remind  our  members 
that  our  testimony  against  them  is  one  of  our 
first  principles — that  principles  are  incapable  of 
change.  We  know  from  the  history  of  religious 
institutions,  that  the  virtues  that  give  them  per- 
manency, stability  and  power,  the  causes  and  the 
crimes  that  contribute  to  their  fall,  are  always  the 
same,  and  unless  our  young  friends  sustain  these 
principles,  our  hopes  are  darkened  and  the  seeds 
of  our  own  dissolution  are  sown. 

We  trust  our  members  have  been  measurably 
preserved  from  the  calamities  that  an  improper 
extension  of*  busiuess  has  spread  around  them, 
and  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  grateful  to  our  be- 
loved predecessors  for  the  rules  of  discipline  that 
they  bequeathed  to  their  children  upon  such 
subjects.  Those  rules  have  often  been  compared 
to  an  external  hedge  of  preservation,  but  never 
was  the  resemblance  more  perfect  than  when 
they  have  stood,  as  they  have  during  the  past 
year,  amid  darkness,  and  storms,  and  tempests, 
to  screen  us  from  desolation  and  ruin,  and  pro- 
tecting within  their  sacred  inclosures  the  germ 
of  those  restraining  principles  from  which  purer 
morality  and  a  happier  state  of  existence  is  to 
spring.  If  any  evidence  were  wanting  to  satisfy 
Friends  that  the  discipline  had  its  origin  in  the 
counsels  of  divine  and  perfect  wisdom,  we  think 
it  has  been  furnished  in  the  events  of  the  past 
year.  Men  who,  during  long  lives  of  unintr- 
rupted  prosperity,  had  acquired  a  character  for 
self-restraint,  integrity  and  uprightness;  who 
thought  they  had  acquired  a  competence,  found 
themselves  suffering  from  their  neglect  of  the 
advice  of  the  apostle,  "owe  no  man  anything. " 
And  that  many  of  those  they  loved,  who  had 
contributed  to  their  prosperity  and  rejoiced  in 
their  success,  had  to  participate  in  their  ruin.  No 
properly  constituted  mind  can  avoid  feeliug  for 
those  whose  home  has  united  prosperity  with 
kindness.  And  when  a  young  and  buoyant 
spirit,  born  to  enjoy  life  and  its  blessings,  wit- 
nesses the  silent  anguish,  or  the  bursts  of  agony 
that  a  sensitive  spirit  feels  when  unable  to  per- 
form its  promises, — when  they  witness  the  loss 
of  character  that  it  brings  upon  many  who  are 
worthy;  and  the  vast  amount  of  distress  and 
ruin  that  the  failure  of  a  large  business  concern 
spreads  around  them  ;  they  must  sympathize  with 
the  suffering,  and  read  lessons  of  wisdom  induc- 
ing them  to  recoil  from  the  temptations  that 
urge  them  to  injure  the  poor  and  the  fatherless, 
to  send  them  houseless  and  shelterless,  to  seek 
in  sorrow  and  perhaps  in  sin,  an  unnatural  but 
temporary  relief  from  destitution  and  poverty. 
We  know  it  is  easy  for  those  who  have  escaped 
from  snares  and  sorrows,  to  speculate  and  moralize 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  been  less 
successful,  or  perhaps  less  prudent  than  them- 
selves. We  fear  that  these  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  counsel,  but  we  affectionatly  entreat  them  to 
avoid  casting  reproach  upon  the  misguided  and 


the  wretched,  to  be  active  in  alleviating  the  sor- 
rows of  the  suffering,  remembering  with  deep 
feeling  and  circumspection,  u  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed,  lest  he  also 
fall." 

To-morrow,  being  the  day  usually  set  apart 
on  Yearly  Meeting  week  for  holding  Meetings 
for  Divine  Worship,  adjourned  to  the  eleventh 
hour  on  Fifth  day  morning. 

Seventeenth  of  the  month  and  fifth  of  the  week. 

About  the  time  appointed,  Friends  again  as- 
sembled. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
being  now  introduced,  were  read,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  Meeting  were  satisfactory  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting;  it  being  understood  that  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  have  finally  disposed  of 
the  salutation  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Lour 
don,  and  that  they  are  not  to  act  thereon. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  report  the  names 
of  suitable  Friends  to  constitute  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  or  Representative  Committee,  report- 
ed a  list  of  names,  which  being  united  with  by  the 
Meeting,  they  were  appointed  for  three  years. 
Women  Friends  concurring  therein. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  esssays 
of  epistles,  made  a  report  and  submitted  an  essay 
embracing  the  various  concerns  which  had  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  this  Meeting,  which  was 
directed  to  be  engrossed,  signed  by  the  Clerk, 
and  a  copy  forwarded  to  each  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond. 

The  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  having 
been  concluded,  and  friends  about  to  separate 
for  this  year,  their  minds  were  drawn  into  a 
solemn  reverential  feeling  of  thankfulness  and 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  goodness  for  the 
blessing  of  preservation  in  peace  and  love.  And 
under  an  humble  but  confiding  hope  that  his 
blessed  and  glorious  cause  is  aided  by  these  our 
annual  assemblies,  we  have  concluded  to  adjourn 
to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  con- 
sistent with  his  holy  will. 

We  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  to  the  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  servant  a  time  of  close  search- 
ing of  heart,  of  deep  travail  and  exercise  of 
spirit ;  but  we  humbly  hope  the  labors  of  the 
believers  have  received  the  divine  approval,  that 
individually  we  have  not  been  searching  the 
hearts  of  others,  while  our  own  lie  fallow,  neg- 
lected and  desolate,  and  we  have  cherished  a 
calm,  serene  and  humble  confidence,  that  the 
Lord,  whom  we  seek,  will  come  to  his  temple, 
even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  we 
delight  in,  that  he  will  fit  and  prepare  us  to 
abide  the  day  of  his  coming— redeeming  our 
souls  from  all  corruption,  and  washing  us  from 
every  sin  ;  that  we  may  glorify  his  great  name 
forever  and  ever. 

Caleb  Carmalt,  Clerk. 
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SILENT  INFLUENCE. 

It  is  the  bubbling  spring  which  flows  gently, 
the  little  rivulet  which  runs  along,  day  and  night, 
by  the  farm  house,  that  is  useful  rather  than  the 
swollen  flood  or  warning  cataract.  Niagara  ex- 
cites our  wonder,  and  we  stand  amazed  at  the 
power  and  greatness  of  God  there,  as  he  "  pour- 
ed it  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand."  But  one 
Niagara  is  enough  for  the  continent  or  the  world, 
while  the  same  world  requires  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  silver  fountains  and  gently 
flowing  rivulets,  that  water  every  farm  and  mea- 
dow, and  every  garden,  and  that  shall  flow  on 
every  day  and  every  night  with  their  gentle, 
quiet  beauty.  So  with  the  acts  of  our  lives.  It 
is  not  by  great  deeds  like  those  of  the  martyrs, 
that  good  is  to  be  done  ;  it  is  by  the  daily  and 
quiet  virtues  of  life — the  Christian  temper,  the 
meek  forbearance,  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  in 
the  husband,  the  wife,  the  father,  the  mother, 
the  brother,  the  sister,  the  friend,  the  neighbor, 
that  it  is  to  be  done. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  10, 1858. 

Essays  are  sometimes  sent  us  by  our  young 
friends,  which  stand  in  need  of  the  pruning 
knife,  but  in  using  it  we  hope  the  life  has  not 
been  injured.  Young  writers  are  apt  to  mistake 
an  exuberance  of  language  for  fertility  of  ideas; 
but  they  would  often  do  well  to  take  the  advice 
of  a  somewhat  severe  critic,  who  counselled  a 
writer,  when  he  thought  a  passage  particularly 
fine,  to  strike  it  out.  A  better  way,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  lay  aside  our  essay  for  a  time,  and 
then  examine  how  many  words  could  be  spared 
without  impairing  the  sense.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  words  are  but  the  clothing  in  which 
ideas  are  presented,  and  that  they  may  be  in  such 
profusion  as  to  obscure  and  encumber,  rather 
than  adorn.  Of  beauty  of  thought  it  may  be 
said  as  of  beauty  of  person,  it  "is  when  unadorned, 
adorned  the  most/' 


Died,  in  Franklin  Township,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
on  the  17th  of  4th  mo.,  1858,  of  typhoid  fever,  Eliza- 
beth H.  Brown,  wife  of  Lewis  P.  Brown,  in  the  34th 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  At  his  residence,  near  Poplar  Ridge,  in  Venice, 

Ctyuga  County,  N.  Y.,  the  9th  of  6th  month,  1858, 
John  Merrit,  aged  84  years ;  he  was  a  member  of 
iScipio  Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  many  years  an  elder. 

He  was  extensively  known  and  much  respected  ;  his 
concern  for  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  society 
seemed  to  continue  with  him  to  the  closing  period,  and 
the  cheerfulness  and  patience  which  he  evinced  during 


a  somewhat  protracted  and  painful  illness,  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  loss  that  a  numerous  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends  have  sustained  in  his  death,  was  to  him  a 
great  gain. 

Died,  at  Willow  Field,  (his  late  residence  in  Kent 
County,  Maryland,)  Dr.  R.  T.  Allen,  of  paralysis,  in 
the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  an  eminent  physician,  a  consistent  philan- 
thropist, and  a  firm  friend;  a  possessor  of  rare  talents, 
and  those  who  knew  him  best  could  truly  say,  "  A 
great  man  hath  fallen  in  our  midst."  He  was,  on  the 
maternal  side,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Judge  and  Mar- 
garet Fell — afterwards  Fox  ;  and  though  not  amember 
with  Friends,  held  all  their  prominent  principles.  His 
respect  for  the  Christian  religion  was  deep  and  sincere  j 
he  said  he  never  dared  to  close  his  eyes  for  sleep, 
without  commending  his  soul  to  his  Maker,  without 
making  his  peace  with  his  God. 

 ,  At  tbe  same  place,  of  dysentery,  on  the  first 

day  of  8th  mo.,  1857,  Dr.  R.  vV.  Allen,  the  only  and 
highly  accomplished  son  of  the  above;  one  in  whom 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  appeared  to 
be  intuitive.  His  inquiries  and  remarks,  when  quite  a 
child,  often  brought  to  remembrance  this  language  of 
Scripture:  "From  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
thou  hast  perfected  praise."  A  few  hours  before  the 
close,  he,  with  perfect  composure,  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  friends;  and  on  his  mother  inquiring 
how  he  felt,  he  replied,  "  All  is  well." 


SCRAP  FROM  EUTHANASY. 

There  are  those  whose  minds  are  so  small,  that 
this  world  is  enough  for  them,  as  it  would  seem. 
To  a  man  of  this  character  who  is  a  tradesman, 
the  earth  was  made  for  his  shop  to  stand  on,  and 
to  be  a  street  for  his  customers  to  come  up,  and 
to  him  life  is  a  long  market  day,  and  the  safety 
of  a  bank  is  in  the  place  of  Providence;  and  his 
sorrow  for  a  bad  bargain  is  an  anxiety  greater 
than  ought  to  be  felt  for  any  thing  else  but  sin. 
And  sinful  his  state  of  mind  is  become,  for  it  is 
without  God.  Aid  now  memory,  calculation, 
activity  fail  him ;  and  so  his  love  of  trading  fails. 
And  now  he  says,  "  I  thought  existence  had  been 
a  mart  for  trading  on,  but  it  is  not,  though  it  is 
only  so  I  have  used  it.  Lord  have  mercy  on  me." 
Better  late  than  never,  infinitely  better.  But  it 
is  sad  to  see  a  man  begin  to  serve  God  only  be- 
cause he  cannot  serve  Mammon  any  longer.  That 
is  more  melancholy  than  seeing  a  man's  faculties 
fail. 

What  seems  to  be  the  decay  of  the  mind  is 
very  distressing  to  witness — but  it  is  but  the 
body  that  is  enfeebled.  Mend  the  decaying 
body,  and  the  mind  would  show  itself  again.  It 
is  not  the  soul,  but  only  the  manifestation  of  it 
that  fails  with  the  brain.  My  hands  are  palsied, 
and  I  cannot  use  them  ;  but  my  mind  is  as  lively 
as  ever.  My  brain  is  torpid,  and  is  useless  for 
thinking  ;  but  my  soul  may  be  the  same  as  ever. 
An  aged  ^relative  of  mine  had  been  childish  for 
many  years,  and  knew  none  of  her  family.  But 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  she  died,  she  was  her- 
self again.  And  she  knew  all  her  friends,  and 
asked  after  her  absent  children.  And  through 
her  watery  eyes  and  blank  expression,  her  soul 
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looked  out  on  the  world  again,  as  loving,  and 
knowing,  and  peaceful  as  ever.  Of  the  day  of 
her  life  the  latter  part  was  as  dark  as  night;  but 
it  was  with  fog  and  clouds,  not  with  an  extin- 
guished sun ;  for  in  the  evening  the  sun  of  her 
reason  was  seen  again,  and  seen  to  have  been 
always  shining  in  itself,  though  not  into  the 
world.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  us  to  be  made  sure, 
sometimes,  that  though  the  soul  is  darkened,  it 
is  not  put  out.  And  if  we  see  for  ourselves  that 
the  soul  can  be  eclipsed,  and  yet  shine  on  again, 
then  we  can  so  easily  trust  how  the  shadow  of 
death  will  pass  over  it,  if  righteous,  only  to  leave 
it  shining  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  our 
Father. 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

An  Essay  on  the  Beneficent  Distribution  of  the 
Sense  of  Pain.  By  G-.  A.  Howell. 

[Continued  from  page  248.J 

Insects  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  animated 
beings,  but  they  are  heedless  of  casualties  which 
would  be  death  or  torture  to  man.  The  dragon- 
fly, says  Professor  Owen,  may  be  regarded,  from 
the  size  and  perfection  of  its  organs  of  vision, 
and  its  great  and  enduring  powers  of  flight  and 
predatory  habits,  as  the  eagle  of  insects.  He 
speaks  of  its*  head  as  being  covered  by  two  enor- 
mous convex  masses  of  eyes,  numbering  upwards 
of  12,000  in  each  mass.  He  states  that  the 
swallow  cannot  match  it  in  its  aerial  course,  and 
that  it  not  only  outstrips  its  swift  and  nimble 
feathered  pursuer,  but  can  do  more  in  the  air 
than  any  bird — can  fly  backwards  and  sidelong, 
to  right  or  left,  and  alter  its  course  on  the  in- 
stant without  turning.  He  describes  its  brain 
as  being  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  its  preroga- 
tives, and  having  a  larger  development  than  in 
any  other  insect.  Yet  we  learn  from  the 
"  Entomology"  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  that,  when 
the  tail  of  one  of  these  beautiful  creatures  was 
directed  to  its  mouth  to  see  whether  its  knoTsm 
voracity  would  induce  it  to  bite  itself,  it  actually 
devoured  the  four  terminal  segments  of  its  body. 
When  it  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  work  of 
self-demolition,  it  escaped  by  accident,  and  flew 
away  as  briskly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  pain,  it  was  at 
least  subordinate  to  appetite,  and  apparently  the 
animal  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  every 
mouthful  was  bitten  from  its  own  living  flesh. 
It  cannot  surprise  us  after  this  to  be  told  that 
many  an  insect  which  has  been  impaled  by  the 
scientific  collector  will  eat  with  as  much  avidity 
as  when  free  and  unhurt.  Mr.  Hope  informed 
Mr.  Rowell  that  he  once  had  a  carnivorous  beetle 
which  got  loose,  and,  in  spite  of  the  pin  through 
its  body,  it  wandered  quietly  about  and  devoured 
all  the  other  specimens  in  the  case.  "  The 
cockchafer,"  says  Kirby  and  Spence,  "  will  walk 
away  with  apparent  indifference  after  some  bird 


had  nearly  emptied  its  body  of  its  viscera,  and 
an  humble-bee  will  eat  honey  with  greediness 
though  deprived  of  its  abdomen."  The  instances 
of  the  kind  which  are  upon  record  are  absolutely 
legion,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  suf- 
fering of  insects  is  as  much  less  acute  than  our 
own,  as  their  exposure  to  injury  is  greater. 

If  we  continue  to  go  up  higher,  and,  leaving 
the  animals  without  backbones,  come  to  the 
lower  classes  of  vertebrata,  we  shall  still  find 
reason  to  believe  that  their  sensibility  to  pain  is 
not  acute.  The  conduct  of  fish  bears  out  the 
inference  which  would  be  drawn  from  the  small- 
ness  of  their  brain.  "Often,"  says  Mr.  Davy 
in  the  11  Angler  and  his  Friend,"  "  a  trout  has 
been  captured  with  a  hook  in  its  mouth  which 
it  carried  off  only  an  hour  or  two  before." 
When  Lord  Byron,  therefore,  in  satirising  with 
just  indignation  the  piscatorial  atrocities  recom- 
mended by  Walton,  said  that 

"  The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  with  a  small  trout  to 
pull  it," 

he  was  mistaken  in  his  assumption  that  the 
angler  and  the  trout  would  be  equal  sufferers. 
A  man  with  a  hook  in  his  jaws  would  have  no 
great  disposition  to  sit  down  to  a  feast,  and  he 
would  certainly  eat  with  a  caution  and  a  counte- 
nance very  different  from  the  eager  voracity  with 
which  a  fish  in  this  predicament  returns  to  its 
prey.  If  a  small  bone  from  the  trout  sticks  in 
his  throat,  how  little  does  he  show  of  the  com- 
posure which  is  manifested  by  the  trout  itself 
when  the  barbed  steel  is  left  buried  in  its  gullet ! 

The  more  we  advance  towards  human  beings, 
the  more  strongly  marked  become  the  indi- 
cations of  pain.  Mr.  Rowell  believes  rats  and 
rabbits  to  be  far  from  sensitive,  because  they 
will  pull  away  from  a  trap  and  leave  a  foot  behind 
them.  This  rather  proves  their  terror  of  being 
captured  than  their  indifference  to  the  process 
of  tearing  off  a  limb,  though  the  fact  that  the 
operation  should  be  possible  when  the  leg  has 
not  been  cut,  and  that  they  should  afterwards 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  mutilation,  is 
evidence  enough  that  they  are  not  constituted 
like  ourselves.  The  slenderness  of  their  forms 
facilitates  the  dismemberment ;  but  a  man  in  a 
similar  situation  would  not  have  the  resolution 
to  release  himself  by  wrenching  off  so  much  as  a 
finger,  nor  could  keep  from  swooning  if  he  made 
the  attempt.  Mr.  Rowell  relates  horrible  cases 
in  which  horses  had  broken  their  bones  at  the 
fetlock  joint  and  were  compelled  to  walk  upon 
the  stumps,  with  their  fore  feet  turned  up,  as  we 
should  turn  back  our  legs  to  walk  upon  our 
knees,  and  yet  continued  to  graze  quietly  till 
they  were  despatched.  But  assuming  the  par- 
ticulars to  be  accurately  reported,  and  they  did 
not  fall  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Rowell 
himself,  we  attach  little  importance  to  them. 
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He  acknowledges  that  horses  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  stroke  of  a  whip,  the  prick  of  the  spur,  and 
the  sting  of  an  insect.  That  they  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  lameness  is  also  a  matter  of  every 
day  experience.  They  groan  when  they  are 
wounded  ou  the  field  of  battle,  and  by  their  looks 
and  their  restlessness  betray  great  uneasiness 
when  the  lacerated  flesh  begins  to  inflame.  The 
absence  of  pain  in  particular  instances  of  exten- 
sive injury  can  only  be  temporary,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  soldier  is  often  unconscious  for  a 
time  that  his  arm  has  been  shot  off,  or  a  ball 
been  lodged  in  his  body.  The  numbness  which 
appears  to  be  produced  by  the  concussion  passes 
away,  and  the  sensitiveness  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  suffering  which  ensues  at  a  subsequent  stage. 
Horses,  no  doubt,  feel  less  than  men,  but  they 
feel  a  great  deal.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
gauge  with  precision  the  degree  of  anguish  which 
is  alloted  to  each  grade  of  animal  life.  There 
are  circumstances  in  every  case  which  must  be 
experienced  to  be  understood,  and  to  estimate 
truly  the  condition  of  worms  or  quadrupeds  we 
mast  become  worms  and  quadrupeds  ourselves. 
Enough  for  our  purpose  that  there  are  unmis- 
takeable  indications  that  Providence  either  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  or  else  does 
what  is  equivalent,  fits  the  fleece  to  the  keen- 
ness of  the  blast.  Enough  that  we  can  see  amid 
the  mists  of  imperfect  knowledge  that  the  same 
wisdom  and  beneficence  which  adapted  animals 
for  the  element  in  which  they  move  and  have 
their  being  has  equally  apportioned  their  sensa- 
tions to  their  situation,  and  that  no  animated 
being  exists  under  circumstances  which  forbid  it 
to  praise  Him  "  who  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every 
living  thing." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  INDWELLING  SPIRIT  OF  TRUTH. 

The  spirit  of  truth  within  us  is  the  infallible 
touchstone.  Truly  and  humbly  sought,  it  sub- 
dues all  there  may  be  of  deceit  or  pretence  in 
that  heart  which  is  open  to  receive  it.  It  is 
ever  present,  equally  to  guide  or  sustain  us. 
Around  the  pathway  it  casts  up  for  us  among 
the  intricate  mazes  of  life,  power,  strength,  con- 
fidence and  peace.  Fully  capable  of  bearing  its 
followers  out  in  everything  they  undertake  for 
its  sake,  it  is  the  only  safe  monitor  amid  the  con- 
fusion, the  sin,  the  temptation  of  the  world,  and 
its  calming  voice  controls  the  troubled  waters. 
It  is  the  mantle  of  the  prophet,  and  he  who 
wraps  it  about  him  may  go  forth  safely  through 
the  hatred  of  a  world. 

Itis  universal.  As  the  rain  of  heaven  fallsupon 
soaring  mountains  and  humble  vallies ;  upon 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  and  into  the 
rippling  brook ;  upon  waving  prairies  and  peace- 
ful meadows ;  upon  the  primeval  forest  and  the 


trembling  harebell  ;  so  the  spirit  of  truth 
descends  upon  the  great  and  the  lowly,  upon 
the  talented  and  the  ignorant,  calling  for  various 
duties,  but  opening  unto  all  vistas  of  moral  in- 
fluence, worth  and  power. 

The  young  man  emerging  from  college  upon 
the  great  stream  of  life,  when  he  first  feels  the 
swell  of  its  waters  bearing  him  along  with  re- 
sistless current  and  wafted  by  strong  winds, 
would  do  well  to  take  this  spirit  of  truth  for 
his  guide.  And  when  the  waves  that  bear  him 
so  swiftly,  grow  troubled,  and  the  winds  sweep 
fiercely  around  him  beating  the  angry  waters 
against  jutting  rocks,  its  sweet  influence  will 
glide  like  sunlight  among  them,  showing  where 
the  humble  follower  of  the  spirit  of  truth  can 
pass  safely  by. 

To  the  young  man  whose  circumstances  force 
him  out  sooner  upon  the  tide,  who  is  allowed 
little  time  for  preparation,  but  whose  active 
hand  and  brain  must  earn  his  daily  bread ; 
whose  heart,  among  the  trials  and  temptations 
that  crowd  around  the  poor,  hungers  after  the 
human  kindness  which  is  denied  it,  this  Spirit 
of  Truth  will  do  more  for  him  than  wealth,  posi- 
tion or  reputation. 

The  Spirit  of  Truth  is  sustaining  in  sorrow. 
In  the  shadow  of  those  griefs  that  come  to  us 
through  no  fault  of  ours,  in  doub!,  in  fear,  in 
season  when  the  whole  being  seems  filled  with 
wretchedness,  this  spirit  alone  can  bear  with  us 
and  for  us  the  heavy  burden  that  weighs  us  down, 
can  alone  show  us  how  these  trials  are  for  our 
good ;  can  alone  turn  our  hearts  to  that  loving 
Father  who  watches  over  us  at  all  times. 

Storms  sweep  over  the  face  of  nature,  darken- 
ing the  heavens  and  obscuring  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  But  we  know  these  storms  are  necessary. 
After  them  the  air  becomes  clearer,  the  clouds 
lift  themselves  from  the  hill-tops  to  let  the  joy- 
ous sun  shine  on  them,  the  wind  blows  freer  down 
the  valleys,  and  Nature  through  all  her  arteries 
pours  the  flood  of  purity  she  has  imbibed;  so 
from  out  those  times  of  trial  through  which  we 
are  guided  by  the  sweet,  strong  influences  of 
Truth,  the  heart  comes  forth  healthier,  the 
understanding  is  cleared  from  overhanging 
doubts,  the  wings  of  thought  take  a  wider 
range,  and  all  our  Nature  bows  before  this  pure 
and  mighty  Spirit. 

Universal  in  its  application  to  all  men's  lives, 
it  is  universal  in  its  application  to  all  parts  of 
every  man's  life.  There  is  no  duty,  however 
great,  none  of  the  relations  between  man  and 
God,  to  which  this  spirit  does  not  stand  a  clear 
interpreter.  When  he  bows  in  prayer  in  the 
secret  of  his  closet,  and  when  the  heart  is  tried 
in  the  daily  conflict  of  life,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
pure  and  undefiled,  is  all  that  can  sanctify  man's 
wishes  before  the  throne  of  God. 

In  the  numberless  small  entries  that  fill  the 
pages  of  every  hour,  the  evidence  of  the  exist- 
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ence  of  this  spirit  is  often  strongest.  It  is  only 
through  this  constant  discipline  in  small  things, 
this  ever  present  watchfulness  over  light  words 
and  thoughtless  acts,  this  continued  exercise  of 
the  moral  strength,  that  we  are  braced  for  the 
walk  along  higher  paths  leading  to  greater  duties. 

The  Spirit  of  Truth,  then,  maketh  beautiful 
in  prosperity  and  strong  in  adversity;  hallow- 
eth  wisdom  and  instructeth  ignorance  j  sanctifies 
power  and  strengthens  weakness,  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  and  every  hour 
of  each  man's  life.  Let  us  then  hasten  to  clothe 
ourselves  with  its  holy  garments,  to  take  the 
first  step  in  those  paths  in  which  are  wisdom, 
purity  and  peace.  Let  us  bow  humbly  and 
reverently,  in  the  full  sense  of  that  voice,  whose 
possessiou  imposes  such  vast  responsibilities,  and 
obedience  to  whose  dictates  will  enable  us  to  stand 
bravely  up  beneath  them  ;  remembering  that 
around  its  humble  and  earnest  servants  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  folds  a  strong  arm  to  strengthen, 
encourage  and  sustain,  in  all  trial,  temptation 
and  sorrow. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  &c.,for  Sixth  month. 

1857.  1858. 

Rain  duriog  some  portion  of  the  24  h'rs,  19  days  15  d's. 
do.  all  or  nearly  all  day,    ....    4     "     1  " 

Cloudy  without  storms,  3     »    2  " 

Ordinary  clear,  4     "   12  " 

Deaths,  (counting  four  current  weeks 

for  each  month,)   635  760 

TEMPERATURES,  &C. 

The  mean  this  month  this  year  has  been  75*18 
deg.  ;  that  of  last  year  69  25  deg.,  while  the 
average  of  the  mean  temperature  for  sixty-nine 
years  past  has  been  71*56  deg.  The  highest 
ditto  attained  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  this  t 
year  has  been  94  deg. ;  while  the  highest-  last 
year  was  89  deg. 

The  highest  mean  during  that  entire  period  of 
69  years,  (1828  and  1833,)  77  deg.  The  lowest 
mean  during  that  entire  period,  (1816,)  61  deg. 

The  rainy  and  cloudy  spell  of  weather  spoken 
of  in  last  month's  review  continued,  with  but 
three  clear  days  in  this  month,  up  to  the  18th 
instant  inclusive,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  fifth 
day  of  April,  up  to  said  18th  inst.,  there  had 
been  but  ten  clear  days,  and  it  was  only  by 
straining  the  point  in  several  instances  that  even 
that  small  number  could  be  recorded. 

To  make  another  summing  up — out  of  the 
seventy-five  days  thus  designated,  we  had  fifty- 
five  on  which  rain  fell ;  one  snow ;  nine  cloudy, 
and  ten  clear,  or  nearly  so. 

Can  that  renowned  personage,  "  the  oldest  in- 
habitant" show  a  record  to  beat  this. 

From  the  record  at  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
we  find  that,  during  24  hours  ending  at  6  P.  M. 
on  the  12th,  4.40  inches  fell ;  while  at  the  resi- 
dence of  a  friend  of  the  writer's,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  city,  it  was  still  heavier,  5f 


inches  having  fallen  during  the  same  period  of 
time. 

In  reference  to  temperature,  the  month  has 
averaged  about  3|  degrees  higher  than  the  aver- 
age for  sixty -nine  years  past,  and  has  only  been 
equalled  or  exceeded  three  times  during  that  en- 
tire period,  viz  : — 1793,  76  deg.,  and  1828  and 
1831,  each  77  deg.,  rising  however  to  75  deg. 
three  times,  viz  :— in  1822,  1825  and  1838. 

Philadelphia,  1th  mo.  1st,  1858.    J.  M.  E. 


COOLING  ROOMS. 

In  these  warm  days  many  are  seeking  the  re- 
freshing influence  of  a  cool  and  shady  place, 
whereunto  they  can  retreat  from  the  blazing  sun. 
To  aid  them  in  this  matter  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can says  :  The  first  necessity  is  a  thorough  draft. 
This  can  always  be  obtained  by  opening  every 
door  and  window  in  the  basement,  the  top  of 
every  window  above,  and  by  throwing  each  door 
wide  open  :  but  above  all,  be  sure  that  the  trap- 
door in  the  roof  is  open,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
air-room  from  it  down  the  stairs,  so  that,  which- 
ever be  the  direction  of  the  wind,  there  will  be 
at  least  one  ascending  current  of  air  in  the  house. 
Another  requisite  is  shade.  Our  Jcommon  slat 
shutter  answers  well  for  the  windows,  but  the 
most  cheap  and  convenient  shelter  for  the  roof  is 
to  cover  it  thickly  with  straw,  dried  reeds  or 
rushes.  These  will  resist  the  influence  of  the 
noonday  sun,  and  keep  the  garret  almost  as  cool 
as  the  basement.  One  of  the  most  simple  me- 
thods, and  at  the  same  time  cheapest  means  of 
artificially  lowering  the  temperature  of  a  room, 
is  to  wet  a  cloth  of  any  size,  the  larger  the  bet- 
ter, and  suspend  it  in  the  place  you  want  cooled; 
let  the  room  be  well  ventilated,  and  the  temper- 
ature will  sink  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  As  a  last  suggestion  we  will 
inform  the  reader  that,  in  summer,  it  is  well  to 
keep  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  house, 
and  occasionally  sprinkle  it  in  the  more  frequent- 
ed parts,  as  the  passages  and  stairs. 


IMAGINATION. 

Thomas  Fuller  relates  a  curious  incident  which 
is  truly  characteristic.  A  gentleman  (he  says) 
having  led  a  party  of  children  beyond  their 
usual  journey,  they  began  to  be  weary  and 
cried  to  him  to  carry  them ;  which,  because  of 
their  multitude,  he  could  not  do;  but  lie  told 
them  he  would  provide  them  horses  to  ride  on  ; 
then  cutting  little  wands  out  of  the  hedge,  as 
nags  for  them,  and  a  larger  one  for  himself,  they 
mounted,and  those  that  could  scarcely  walk  before, 
now,  full  of  mirth,  bounded  cheerfully  home. 

Forbearance.— "Bear  and  forbear:''  endeavor 
"  to  overcome  evil  with  good/'  and  to  "live  peace- 
ably with  all."  "Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
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THE  CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

BY  E.  BARRET  BROWNING. 

Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  0  my  brothers! 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  year3? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their 
mothers, 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest, 
Tne  young  fawns  are  playing  in  the  shadows, 

The  young  flowers  are  blooming  from  the  west; 
But  the  young,  young  children,  0  my  brothers! 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  ! 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  their  sorrow, 

Why  their  tears  are  falling  so? 
The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow 

Which  is  lost  in  long  ago. 
The  old  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest, 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the  frost; 
The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest, 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost ! 
But  the  young,  young  children,  0  my  brothers! 

Do  you  ask  them  why  they  stand 
Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers, 

In  our  happy  fatherland? 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see; 
For  the  man's  grief  untimely  draws  and  presses 

Down  the  cheeks  of  infancy. 
"Your  old  earth,"  they  say,  "is  very  dreary;" 

"  Our  young  feet,"  they  say,  "  are  very  weak. 
Few  paces  have  we  taken,  yet  are  weary — 

Our  grave-rest  is  very  far  to  seek  ! 
Ask  the  old  why  they  weep,  and  not  the  children, 

For  the  outside  earth  is  cold, 
And  we  young  ones  stand  without,  in  our  be  bewil- 
d'ring, 

And  the  graves  are  for  the  old." 

"True,"  say  the  young  children,  "it  may  happen 

That  we  die  before  our  time  ! 
Little  Alice  died  last  year — the  grave  is  shapen 

Like  a  snow-ball,  in  the  rime. 
We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her, 

Was  no  room  for  any  work  in  the  close  clay ! 
From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  none  will  wake  her, 

Crying — "  Get  up,  little  Alice,  it  is  day  !" 
If  you  listen  by  that  grave  in  sun  and  shower, 

With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries; 
Could  we  see  her  face,  be  sure  we  should  not  know 
her, 

For  the  new  smile  which  has  grown  within  her  eyes. 
For  merry  go  her  moments,  lull'd  and  still'd  in 

The  shroud,  by  the  kirk  chime 
"It  is  good  when  it  happens,  say  the  children, 

That  we  die  before  our  time  !" 

Alas,  the  young  children !  they  are  seeking 

Death  in  life,  as  best  to  have  1 
They  are  binding  up  their  hearts  away  from  breaking, 

With  a  cerement  from  the  grave. 
Go  out,  children,  from  the  mine  and  from  the  city, 

Sing  out,  children,  as  the  little  thrushes  do! 
Pluck  your  handsfull  of  the  meadow  cowslips  pretty, 

Laugh  aloud  to  feel  your  fingers  let  them  through  ! 
But  children  say,  "  are  cowslips  of  the  meadows 

Like  the  weeds  anear  the  mine? 
Leave  us  quiet  in  the  dark  of  our  coal  shadows, 

From  your  pleasures  fair  and  fine. 

"  For  Oh  !"  say  the  children,  lt  we  are  weary, 
And  we  cannot  run  or  leap  : 


If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 
Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping, 

We  fall  on  our  faces  trying  to  go  ; 
And  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping 

The  reddest  flowers  would  look  as  pale  as  snow ; 
For  all  day  we  drag  our  burden  tiring, 

Through  the  coal  dark  underground, 
Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 

In  the  factories  round  and  round. 

"  All  day  long  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning, 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces  ! 
Till  our  hearts  turn,  and  our  heads  with  pulses  burn- 
ing, 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places  ! 
Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and  reeling, 

Turns  the  long  light  that  droopeth  down  the  wall, 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling, 

Are  all  turning  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all  ! 
All  day  long  the  iron  wheels  are  droning, 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 
lO  ye  wheels,  (breaking  off  in  a  mad  moaning,) 

Stop  !  be  silent  for  to-day  1'  " 

Ay,  be  silent !  let  them  hear  each  other  breathing, 

For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth  ; 
Let  them  touch  each  other's  hands,  in  a  fresh  wreath- 
ing 

Of  their  tender  human  youth  ; 
Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 

Is  not  all  the  life  God  giveth  them  to  feel ; 
Let  them  prove  their  inward  souls  against  the  notion 

That  they  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  0  wheels  ! 
Still,  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  go  onward, 

A3  if  fate  in  each  were  stark  ! 
And  the  children's  souls,  which  God  i3  calling  sunward, 

Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark. 

Now  tell  the  weary  children,  0  my  brothers  ! 

That  they  look  to  Him  and  pray, 
For  the  bless'd  One  who  blesseth  all  the  others, 

To  bless  them  another  day. 
They  answer—"  Who  is  God  that  He  should  hear  us," 

While  this  rushing  of  the  iron  wheels  is  stirr'd  ? 
When  we  sob  aloud,  the  human  creatures  near  us 

Pass  unhearing — at  least,  answer  not  a  word  ; 
And  we  hear  not  (for  the  wheels  in  their  resounding) 

Strangers  speaking  at  the  door, 
is  it  likely  God  with  angels  singing  round  Him, 

Hears  our  weeping  any  more  ? 

Two  words,  indeed,  of  praying  we  remember; 

And  at  midnight's  hour  of  harm, 
"  Our  Father,"  looking  upward  in  our  chamber, 

We  say  softly  for  a  charm. 
We  say  no  other  words  except  "  Our  Father !" 

And  we  think  that,  in  some  pause  of  angel's  song, 
He  may  pluck  them  with  the  silence  sweet  to  gather, 

And  hold  both  in  His  right  hand,  which  is  strong. 
Our  Father  I  If  he  heard  us,  He  would  surely — 

For  they  call  Him  good  and  mild — 
Answer,  smiling  down  the  steep  world  very  purely, 

"Come  and  rest  with  me,  my  child." 

"  But  no,"  say  the  children,  weeping  faster, 

"  He  is  silent  as  a  stone  ; 
And  they  tell  us  that  His  image  is  the  master 

Who  commands  us  to  work  on." 
"  Go  to !"  say  the  children  ;  "  up  in  Heaven, 

Dark  wheel-like,  turning  clouds  are  all  we  find  ! 
Do  not  mock  us  !  we  are  atheists  in  our  grieving  ; 

We  look  to  him — but  tears  have  made  U3  blind !" 
Do  you  hear  children  weeping  and  disproving, 

0  my  brothers,  what  ye  teach  ? 
For  God's  possible  is  taught  by  His  world's  loving, 

And  the  children  doubt  of  each  1 
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And  well  may  the  children  weep  before  ye, 

They  are  weary  ere  they  run  ! 
They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  the  glory 

Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun  ! 
They  know  the  grief  of  men,  but  not  the  wisdom, 

They  sink  in  their  despair,  with  hope  at  calm, 
Are  slaves  without  liberty  in  Coristdom, 

Are  martyr's  by  the  pang  without  the  palm. 
Are  worn  as  if  with  age  ;  yet  unretrievingly 

No  joy  of  memory  keep, 
Are  orphans  of  the  earthly  love  and  heavenly, 

Let  them  weep,  let  them  weep  ! 

They  look  up,  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see  ; 
For  you  think  you  see  their  angels  in  their  places, 

With  eves  meant  for  Deitv. 


"  How  long,"  they  say,  "  how  long,  0  cruel  nation ! 
Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  child's 
heart  ? 

Trample  down  with  mailed  heel  its  palpitation, 
And  tread  onward  to  jour  throne  amid  the  mart? 

Our  blood  splashes  upward,  0  our  tyrants  ! 
And  your  purple  shows  your  path," 

But  the  child's  sob  curseth  deeper  in  the  silence 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath  ! 


THE  BRITISH  OUTRAGES — THE  HORRORS  OF  THE 
FRENCH  SLAVE  TRADE. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  informs  us  that 
the  President  will  immediately  communicate  all 
the  facts  that  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  in 
relation  to  the  outrages  committed  by  British 
cruisers  on  American  merchantmen.  It  is  also 
said  that  orders  have  been  despatched  to  the 
Home  Squadron  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  these 
outrages  and  prevent  their  repetition.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle remarkable  that  the  offensive  cruisers  should 
carry  on  their  high-handed  work  under  the 
nominal  plea  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade, 
while,  according  to  the  French  Minister,  the 
French  Government  has  entered  boldly  into  the 
African  slave  traffic,  and  with  the  full  consent 
of  Great  Britain  !  In  order  to  show  the  horrors 
of  this  traffic,  we  invite  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing terrible  account : — 

From  the  Kingston  Journal,  April  15 

The  French  Slave  Trade  and  its  horrors — 
cruize  of  the  steamer  Stella,  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

On  the  20th  of  November  last,  a  small  steamer 
of  383  tons,  and  80  horse  power,  constructed  to 
sail  with  or  without  steam,  fully  armed  and 
equipped  for  war,  carrying  a  crew  of  thirty-two 
men,  and  displaying  the  French  flag,  might  have 
been  seen  putting  out  from  Loango,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  creeping  along 
shore,  towards  Cabenda.  Her  name  was  the 
Stella.  A  small  fleet  of  French  men-of-war  was 
waiting  her  arrival  at  that  port. — It  consisted 
of  four  vessels,  namely  : — La  Tourmente,  La 
Canoniere,  the  corvette  La  Zelia,  and  La  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  the  whole  division  being  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  Prote,  captain  of  the  latter  vessel. 
The  Stella  had  lost  its  captain,  by  name  Oddo, 


at  Loango,  where  it  seems  he  had  taken  123 
Africans  on  board,  and  the  command  had  there- 
fore devolved  on  her  first  mate,  a  native  of 
Brittany,  named  Bernard.  He  found  no  papers, 
no  instructions,  no  plans,  no  manifest  to  guide 
his  movements,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  to  go 
to  Cabenda ;  that  the  Stella  had  been  chartered 
by  Messrs.  Regis  &  Co.,  of  Marseilles;  that  the 
object  of  her  visit  to  the  coast  was  to  take  in 
"  African  immigrants;"  that  the  imperial  Gov- 
ernment had  sanctioned  the  transaction ;  and 
that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  obtain  a  full  cargo 
and  convey  the  people  to  Guadaloupe,  one  of  the 
French  West  India  colonies.  He  probably 
knew,  too,  that  there  was  a  squadron  of  British 
cruisers  somewhere  along  the  coast,  and  may 
have  had  misgivings  as  to  the  fate  of  his  vessel, 
her  crew  and  her  passengers  in  the  hold,  were  the 
Stella  challenged  to  produce  her  papers.  But 
the  presence  of  the  French  squadron,  under 
such  circumstances,  doubtless  encouraged  him 
to  proceed  with  what  was  evidently  a  desperate 
enterprise.  He  found  the  Stella  short  of  coals, 
short  of  water,  and  short  of  provisions,  and  the 
small  quantity  on  board  of  bad  quality. 

The  Breton,  however,  is  proverbially  deter- 
mined and  obstinate ;  and  Captain  Bernard 
reached  Cabenda  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
On  the  30th  he  took  on  board  six  hundred  and 
nine  "  immigrants,"  all  of  them  more  or  less 
sickly.  On  the  1st  of  December,  the  agent  of 
the  Imperial  government,  Commodore  Prote, 
came  on  board  and  entered  into  "  contracts  for 
service"  with  the  ''immigrants."  Immediately 
after,  the  Stella  weighed  anchor  for  Longue- 
bonne,  towing  La  Canoniere,  the  Commodore 
having  given  orders  that  the  latter  was  to  "  pro- 
tect the  embarkation  of  the  complement"  of  the. 
Stella's  cargo.  At  Longuebonne,  and  on  a  sig- 
nal preconcerted  between  those  on  board  and 
those  on  shore — the  government  agent  obtained 
and  shipped  eighty-seven  more  "immigrants." 

On  the  4th  of  December  the  Stella  left 
Longuebonne,  having  on  board  a  cargo  of  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  Africans,  male  and  female, 
most  of  them  very  sickly,  and  none  older  than 
twenty-five,  but  ranging  from  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty.  The  crew,  as  already  stated,  num- 
bered thirty-two,  making  a  grand  total  of  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-two  human  beings  on  board 
a  steamer  of  three  hundred  and  eighty- three 
tons ;  though  one  account  sets  her  at  six  hundred. 
Let  our  readers  but  bear  in  mind  how  much 
after  cabin  passengers  suffer  from  the  great  heat 
of  the  machinery  on  board  even  the  largest 
steamers,  and  they  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the 
torments  of  these  nine  hundred  and  fifty  wretched 
xifricans,  crammed  into  the  hold  of  the  Stella — 
which  might  not  inappropriately  be  named  the 
"  Star  of  Misfortune,"  as  she  pursued  her  weary 
way  across  the  waste  of  waters;  and  nearly  every 
alternate  hour  during  that  ghasily  voyage,  the 
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corpse  of  human  beings  was  committed  to  the 
deep.  Not  with  the  solemn  ceremonies  charac- 
teristic of  Christian  burials,  but  without  rite,  or 
prayer,  or  tear  of  regret,  were  those  victims  of 
cupidity  consigned  to  the  bottomless  ocean  ;  cast 
forth  like  so  much  carrion,  to  be  devoured  by  the 
obscene  monsters  that  people  its  depths,  there  to 
lie  till  they  shall  arise,  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
trump,  to  bear  a  terrible  testimony  against  their 
murderers. 

At  length — that  is,  on  the  3d  of  January  of 
the  present  year — the  Stella  and  her  putrid  cargo 
reached  Basseterre,  Guadaloupe,  and  landed  four 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  males  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  females,  the  miserable  remnant  of  the 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  people  kidnapped  from 
their  African  homes.  One  third  had  passed  to 
rest.  Asphyxia,  dysentery,  fever,  and  exhaustion 
from  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  had  done  their 
office. 

But  all  was  not  yet  over.  These  six  hundred 
and  forty-seven  wretched  beings,  the  majority 
perfectly  naked,  a  few  of  the  females  only  being 
slightly  covered,  and  none  sufficiently  so  to  save 
decency,  were  landed  at  Basseterre,  a  remote 
point  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe.  These  were 
Captain  Bernard's  instructions  from  Commodore 
Prote,  who  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  a 
certain  previous  arrangement  with  the  firm  of 
Labens,  Cotlin  &  Co.,  of  Pointe  a  Petre,  Guada- 
loupe, and  of  a  local  ordinance,  signed  Bonfils, 
which  designated  Pointe  a  Petre  as  the  only 
authorized  port  for  the  disembarkation  of  "  im- 
migrants.,;  No  arrangement  had  been  made  at 
Basseterre  for  the  reception  of  what  our  corres- 
pondents style  "  the  merchandise/' 

The  place  offered  not  the  smallest  accommo- 
dation. It  was  a  mere  quagmire,  a  mud  hole, 
and  the  poor  unfortunates  who  had  survived  the 
horrors  of  the  middle  passage  were  now  crowded 
together  in  a  pen,  puddling  in  mire  and  filth  like 
cattle  at  a  market.  More  than  even  this,  the 
water  of  Basseterre  possesses  chemical  proper- 
ties notoriously  fatal  to  persons  suffering  from 
dysentery,  and  no  other  was  obtainable.  The 
place  itself,  too,  was  the  most  remote  from  Pointe 
a  Petre,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  which 
resides  the  planters  to  whom  the  "  immigrants" 
had  been  allotted.  Consequendy,  the  former 
had  to  convey  their  "  lots"  across  the  island,  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  were,  without  loss 
of  time,  and  in  the  best  way  they  could.  Some 
were  driven  over  land,  others  were  crowded  on 
board  of  small  coasters  under  the  direction  of 
the  firm  of  MM.  Monnerot  &  Fillet,  of  La  Moule. 

Amongst  these  coasters  was  a  small  schooner, 
called  La  Nouville  Active,  on  board  of  which  one 
hundred  and  five  Africans  were  crowded ;  eighty- 
two  in  the  hold,  and  twenty-three,  for  want  of 
more  room,  on  deck.  She  left  port  at  ten  in  the 
evening,  but  in  running  down  the  creek  called 
La  Canal  des  Saintes,  she  struck  upon  some 


rocks,  the  position  of  which  was  well  known, 
and  foundered.  The  eighty-two  Africans  in  the 
hold  were  drowned.  Only  the  twenty  three  on 
deck  escaped  with  the  crew.  The  local  govern- 
ment  at  once  prohibited  the  newspapers  from 
publishing  any  account  of  the  catastrophe,  and 
the  colony  would  have  remained  ignorant  of  it 
had  not  the  corpses  of  the  victims  been  thrown 
upon  the  shore  by  the  waves,  to  tell  the  ghastly 
tale  to  the  terrified  population. 


From  the  Albany  Knickerbocker. 
NARROW  ESCAPE  OF  A  RAILROAD  TRAIN. 

A  slide  occurred  on  the  railroad  which  winds 
along  the  gorge  between  Lewiston  and  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  on  Friday  evening  last,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  cause  one  to  realize  how  constant 
and  imminent  are  the  perils  of  travel  by  rail, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
This  road  for  most  of  the  distance  is  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  gorge,  in  some  places  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  river,  sometimes  inserted  into  the 
perpendicular  ledge,  with  large  masses  of  rocks 
suspended  fearfully  over  the  track.  At  a  point 
about  mid-way  between  the  Falls  and  Lewiston, 
where  the  track  lies  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  river  and  where  the  descent  is  nearly 
perpendicular,  nearly  seventy  feet  of  the  road- 
bed slid  off.  The  cob-house  perpendicular  wall, 
no  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  which 
was  relied  upou  to  make  things  safe,  began  to 
give  way,  as  the  track  master  assured  me,  nearly 
or  quite  a  week  before.  The  giving  out  of  the 
whole  structure  had  been  looked  upon  as  certain 
for  sometime,  and  yet  cars  filled  with  passengers 
continued  to  be  drawn  at  least  twice  a  day.  Such 
recklessness  is  without  a  parallel  in  railway 
management. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  too  late  for  the  train, 
started  to  walk  that  evening  over  the  track  from 
Lewiston  to  Suspension  Bridge.  It  was  he  who 
first  discovered  the  slide,  but  he  came  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  going  down  the  chasm  himself. 
Not  dreaming  of  anything  of  the  sort,  he  walked 
to  the  very  brink  before  he  discovered  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  moon,  the  fearful  state  of  the  case. 
Another  step,  and  it  would  have  been  the  last  of 
him.  Fortunately,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
yawning  gulf.  His  retrograde  movement  was 
both  timely  and  rapid.  The  slide  had  probably 
taken  place  immediately  on  the  passing  over  of 
the  train  but  a  short  time  before,  for  the  rocks 
were  then  tumbling  and  crashing  into  the  abyss, 
and  the  gentleman  felt  sensibly  the  earth  giving 
way  under  his  feet  as  he  sprang  back.  No  mor- 
tal can  tell  how  near  destruction  and  total  anni- 
hilation that  train  of  cars  came.  Its  own  weight 
and  motion,  doubtless  started  the  avalanche.  Its 
speed — an  instant  of  time — a  finger's  weight — 
may  have  been  all  that  stood  between  eternity 
and  every  soul  on  board.    But  the  train  did 
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pass,  the  pleasure-seeking  passengers  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  danger  they  had  escaped. 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

The  plumage  of  the  mocking-brid,  though 
none  of  the  homeliest,  has  nothiDg  gaudy  or  bril- 
liant in  it,  and,  had  he  nothing  else  to  recom- 
mend him,  would  scarcely  entitle  him  to  notice; 
but  his  figure  is  well  proportioned,  and  even 
handsome.    The  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  the  animation  of  his  eye,  and  the 
intelligence  he  displays  in  listening,  and  laying 
up  lessons    from  almost  every  species  of  the 
feathered  creation  within  his  hearing,  are  really 
surprising,  and  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius. 
To  these  qualities  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice 
full,  strong,  and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost 
every  modulation,  from  the  clear  mellow  tones 
of  the  wood-thrush  to  the  savage  screams  of  the 
bald  eagle.    In  measure  and  accent,  he  faith- 
fully f<  Hows  his  originals.    In  force  and  sweet- 
ness of  expression,  he  greatly  improves  upon 
them.    In  his  native  groves,  mounted  upon  the 
top  of  a  tall  bush,  or  half-grown  tree,  in  the 
dawn  of  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are  al- 
leady  vocal  with  the  multitude  of  warblers,  his 
admirable  song  rises   pre-eminent   over  every 
competitor.    'I  he   ear  can  listen  to  his  music 
alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others  seems  a 
mere  accompaniment.    Neither  is  this  strain  al- 
together imitative.    His  own  native  notes,  which 
are  easily  distinguishable  by  such  as  are  well 
acquainted  with  those  of  our  various  birds  of 
song,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly  be- 
yond all  limits.    They  consist  of  short  expres 
sions  of  two,  three,  or,  at  the  most,  five  or  six 
syllables,  generally  interspersed  with  imitations, 
and  all  of  them  uttered  with  great  emphasis  and 
rapidity,  and  continued,  with  undiminished  ardor, 
for  half  an  ho'ir,  or  an  hour,  at  a  time.    His  ex- 
panded>ings  and  tail,  glistening  with  white,  and 
the  buoyant  gayety  of  his  action,  arrest  the  eye, 
as  his  song  most  irresistibly  does  the  ear.  He 
sweeps  round    with  enthusiastic    ecstasy — he 
mounts  and  descends,  as  his  song  swells  or  dies 
away,  and  as  Mr.  Bartram  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it,  "  he  bounds  aloft  with  the  celerity  of 
an  arrow,  as  if  to  recall  his  very  soul,  which  ex- 
pired in  the  last  elevated  strain."    While  thus 
exerting  himself,  a  by-stander,  destitute  of  sight, 
would  suppose  that  the  whole  feathered  tribe  had 
assembled  together,  on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striv- 
ing to  produce  his  utmost  effect — so  perfect  are 
his  imitations.    He  many  times  deceives  the 
sportsman,  and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that 
perhaps  are  not  within  miles  of  him,  but  whose 
notes  he  exactly  imitates.    Even  birds  them- 
selves are  frequently  imposed  on  by  this  admir- 
able mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls 
of  their  mates,  or  dive,  with  precipitation,  into 
the  depths  of  thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what 
they  supposed  to  be  the  sparrow-hawk. 


The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  his  song  by  confinement.  Jn  his  do- 
mesticated state,  when  he  commences  his  son°- 
it  is  impossible  to  stand  by  uninterested.  He 
whistles  for  the  dog ;  Caesar  starts  up,  wags  his 
tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He  squeaks 
out  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries 
about,  with  hanging  wings  and  bristled  feathers, 
clucking,  to  protect  her  injured  brood.  He  runs 
over  the  quivering  of  the  canary,  and  the  clear 
whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightingale  or  red 
bird,  with  such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that 
the  mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority, 
and  become  altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to 
triumph  in  their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exer- 
tions. 

This  excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  injures  his  song.  His 
elevated  imitations  of  the  brown  thrush°are  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks  ;  and 
the  warblings  of  the  blue-bird,  which  he  exqui- 
sitely manages,  are  mingled  with  the  screaming  of 
swallows,  or  the  cackling  of  hens.  Amidst  the 
simple  melody  of  the  robin,  we  are  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  of  the  whip- 
poor-will;  while  the  notes  of  the  kil-deer,  blu- 
jay,  marten,  baltimore,  and  twenty  others,  suc- 
ceed with  such  imposing  reality,  that  we  look 
round  for  the  originals,  and  discover,  with 
astonishment,  that  the  sole  performer,  in  this 
singular  concert,  is  the  admirable  bird  before  us. 
During  this  exhibition  of  his  powers,  he  spreads 
his  wings,  expands  his  tail,  and  throws  himself 
around  the  cage  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm, 
seeming  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping 
time  to  the  measure  of  his  own  music.  Both  in 
his  native  and  domesticated  state,  during  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon 
rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his  delightful 
solo,  and  serenades  us  with  a  full  display  of  his 
vocal  powers,  making  the  whole  neighborhood 
ring  with  his  inimitable  melody. — Alexander 
Wilson. 


LITTLE  THINGS. 

Springs  are  little  things,  but  they  are  sources 
of  large  streams;  a  helm  is  a  little  thing,  but  it 
governs  the  course  of  the  ship;  a  bridle  bit  is  a 
little  thing,  bnt  see  its  use  and  power;  nails  and 
pegs  are  little  things,  but  they  hold  the  parts  of 
large  buildings  together ;  a  word,  a  look,  a  smile, 
a  frown — all  are  little  things,  but  powerful  for 
good  or  evil.  Think  of  this,  and  mind  the  little, 
tilings.  Pay  that  little  debt ;  it's  a  promise,  re- 
deem it;  it's  a  shilling,  hand  it  over;  you  know 
not  what  important  events  hang  upon  it.  Keep 
your  word  sacredly,  keep  it  to  children;  they 
will  mark  it  sooner  than  any  one  else  ;  and  the 
effects  will  probably  be  as  lasting  as  life.  Mind 
the  little  things. —  The  Standard  Bearer. 
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Fcr  the  Children. 
u  NOT  LETTING." 

There  were  two  little  sisters  at  the  house, 
whom  nobody  could  see  without  loving,  for  they 
were  always  so  happy  together.  They  had  the 
same  books  and  the  same  playthings,  but  never 
a  quarrel  sprang  up  between  them — no  cross 
words,  no  pouts,  no  slaps,  no  running  away  in  a 
pet.  On  the  green  before  the  door,  trundling 
hoop,. playing  with  Rover,  helping  mother,  they 
were  always  the  same  sweet-tempered  little  girls. 

"  You  never  seem  to  quarrel,"  I  said  to  them 
one  day ;  "how  is  it  you  are  always  so  happy  to- 
gether ?" 

They  looked  up,  and  the  eldest  answered,  "I 
'spose  'tis  'cause  Addie  lets  me,  and  I  let  Ad- 
die:' 

I  thought  a  moment;  "  Ah,  that  is  it,"  I  said, 
"  she  lets  you,  and  you  let  her;  that's  it." 

Did  you  ever  think  wh;it  an  apple  of  discord 
" not  letting"  is  among  children?  Even  now, 
while  I  have  been  writing,  a  great  crying  was 
heard  under  the  window.  I  looked  out.  "  Ger- 
ty,  what  is  the  matter?"  "  Mary  won't  let  me 
have  her  ball,"  bellows  Gerty.  "Well  Gerty 
wouldn't  lend  me  her  pencil  in  school,"  cried 
Mary,  "and  I  don't  want  she  should  have  my, 
ball."  "  Fie,  fie ;  is  that  the  way  sisters  should 
treat  each  other?"  "  She  shan't  have  my  pen- 
cil," muttered  Gerty;  "  She  '11  only  lose  it." 
"  And  you  '11  only  lose  my  ball,"  retorted  Mary, 
"  and  I  shan't  let  you  have  it." 

The  "  not  letting"  principle  is  downright  dis- 
obligingness, and  a  disobliging  spirit  begets  a 
great  deal  of  quarrelling. 

These  little  girls,  Addie  and  her  sister,  have 
got  the  true  secret  of  good  manners.  Addie  lets 
Rose,  and  Rose  lets  Addie.  They  are  yielding, 
kind,  unselfish,  always  ready  to  oblige  each  other, 
neither  wishes  to  have  her  own  way  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  And  are  they  not  happy  ? 
0  yes.  And  do  you  not  love  them  already? — 
Child's  Paper. 


It  is  admirable  to  consider  how  many  millions 
of  people  come  into  and  go  out  of  the  world  igno- 
rant of  themselves,  and  of  the  world  they  have 
lived  in.  We  are  in  pain  to  make  our  youth 
scholars,  but  not  men ;  to  talk,  rather  than  to 
know;  which  is  true  canting.  The  first  thing 
obvious  to  children  is  what  is  sensible;  and  that 
we  make  no  part  of  their  rudiments. 

We  press  their  memory  too  soon,  and  puzzle, 
strain,  and  load  them  with  words  and  rules  to 
know  grammarand  rhetoric,  and  a  strange  tongue 
or  two,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  may  never  be  useful 
to  them,  leaving  their  natural  genius  to  mechani- 
cal and  physical  or  natural  knowledge  uncultiva- 
ted and  neglected;  which  would  be  of  exceeding 
use  and  pleasure  to  them  through  the  whole 


course  of  their  lives.  To  be  sure  languages  are 
not  to  be  despised  or  neglected;  but  things  are 
still  to  be  preferred. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Breadstuff's  are  very  inactive, 
and  the  receipts  daily  less.  Sales  at  $4  25  for  stand- 
ard brands,  $4  37  for  extra,  and  $4  75  for  extra  family. 
There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  shipment.  The  s^les 
making  are  for  home  consumption  from  $4  25  up  to 
$6  00,  as  in  quality.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are 
scarce,  and  firm  at  $3  31|-  for  the  former  and  $3  37.} 
for  the  latter. 

Grain. — Whc-tt  is  steady  at  the  recent  advance. 
Sales  of  fair  and  good  Red  at  $1  02  a  $1  05  per  bushel, 
and  White  from  $1  10  to  1  15  per  bushel.  Rye  is 
wanted  at  70  cts.,  with  iittle  coming  forward.  The 
demand  for  Corn  is  steady,  with  light;  receipts.  Salf  s 
of  Yellow  at  75  a  76  cts.,  from  store,  and  78  cents 
afloat.  Oats  are  in  fair  demand  at  40c.  for  Penna.,  and 
39  cts.  for  Delaware. 

Cloverseed. — Last  sale  at  $4  50  a  4  62  per  bushel, 
of  64  lbs.  Nothing  doing  in  Timothy  and  Flaxseed. 
The  latter  is  in  demand  at  $1  55  and  1  60  per  bushel. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS,  under  the  care  of  Green  St. 
Preparative  Meeting,  will  re-open  on  the  1st 
Second  day  in  9th  mo.  nexf. 

These  Schools  are  located  on  the  Meeting-house 
premises,  corner  of  4th  and  Green  Sts.,  and  comprise 
a  Girls'  Grammar  School,  a  Secondary  School  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  Primary  School  for  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the  branches usuaVy 
taught  in  such  schools. 

In  the  Girls'  Grammar  School  the  course  of  study 
will  also  embrace  Mathematics,  Botany  and  Drawing 
— one  session  per  day. 

Price  of  tuition,  per  term  of  five  months  $10,  $12. 
$15.    Drawing,  extra. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Secondary  School. — Price  per  term 
$7  and  $9.    Two  sessions  per  day. 

Primary  School. — Price  per  term  $6.  Two  sessions 
per  day. 

References.— David  Ellis,  No.  617  Franklin  street: 
Jane  Johnson,  533  N.  4th  street ;  Thomas  Mather,  1 1 1 6 
Wallace  street ;  Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  11th,  above  Green 
street :  Macpherson  Saunders,  543  York  Avenue  :  H. 
M.  Levick,  532  Dillwyn  street. 

Philada.,  6tk  mo.,  1858. 

MOORESTOWN  FEMALE  BOARDING  SCHO  OL 
The  next  Term  will  commence  first  second  day 
in  10th  Month,  1858,  and  continue  40  weeks. 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Proprietor. 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

HIGHLAND  DALE.— This  is  the  name  of  the  farm 
of  Charles  and  Catherine  Foulke,  in  Monroe 
county,  Pa  ;  it  is  something  over  a  mile  from  Strouds- 
burg.  the  county  town,  and  within  four  miles  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

The  situation  is  elevated,  being  on  the  crown  of  one 
of  the  ridges  of  mountains  in  that  region. 

It  has  been  a  resort  for  invalids  and  others  for 
several  years,  and  is  now  open  for  boarders.  Some 
improvements  have  been  made  since  last  season,  i*i- 
cluding  an  Ice  house  and  Carriage  house. 

Cold  and  warm  water  has  been  generally  introduced 
over  the  house.  The  rail  cars  leave  Camden  for 
Stroudsburg  daily. 

5th  mo,  29th,  1858  — 8t. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Bank 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 

(Continued  from  page  275.) 

In  the  year  1792,  Hugh  Judge  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting  held  on  Long  Island,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  5th  month.  He  was  from 
home  about,  six  weeks,  attending  that  and  some 
other  meetings  in  the  neighborhood.  During 
this  journey,  he  placed  his  son  Thomas  appren- 
tice with  a  Friend  at  Rahway.  The  following 
salutary  advice  is  taken  from  his  first  letter  to 
him,  dated  Brandywine  mills,  6th  mo.  22nd, 
1792.  After  mentioning  several  removals  by 
death,  he  adds  :  "  How  needful  and  right  it  is 
for  all  of  us  to  fear  always,  not  knowing  how 
soon  we  also  must  go ;  and  how  watchful  over 
our  words  and  actions  we  ought  always  to  be  ! 
I  wish  thee,  my  dear  child,  to  remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  often  to 
think  on  his  great  name,  that  so  if  thou  shouldst 
live,  thou  mayest  grow  up  in  good  liking  before 
him  ;  walking  in  his  holy  fear,  and  remembering 
that  he  sees  thee  always.  Keep  out  of  all  idle 
company.  Be  as  much  in  the  company  of  the 
Friends  thou  livest  with,  as  thy  business  and 
leisure  will  admit,  and  let  thy  obedience  and  at- 
tention to  them  be  the  same  as  to  me  and  thy 
mother.  Go  not  out  at  any  time  without  their 
leave;  do  nothing  that  would  grieve  them,  or 
occasion  anxiety  to  their  minds.  How  joyous  to 
us  it  will  be  to  receive  good  accounts  of  thee ; 
and  I  am  not  afraid  that  it  will  not  be  the  case, 
if  thou  only  does  as  well  as  thou  knows  how. 

My  dear  son,  be  faithful  and  trusty  in  what- 
ever thou  art  set  about ;  do  just  the  same  behind 
their  backs,  as  thou  would,  knowing  thy  master 
aod  mistress  were  looking  at  thee.  This  will 
make  them  love  thee  the  more.  When  masters 
find  they  can  trust  their  apprentices,  they  are 


easy  in  their  minds,  and  then  things  go  on  plea- 
sant and  agreeable  to  all.  As  thou  art  concerned 
to  fear  the  Lord  and  serve  him,  he  will  preserve 
thee  ;  for  it  is  his  fear  that  keeps  the  heart  clean. 
Oh  !  remember  him  in  thy  lying  down  and  in 
thy  getting  up,  and  throughout  the  whole  day. 
Take  delight  in  reading  the  scriptures  and  other 
good  books,  and  improve  thyself  in  writing;  for 
this  purpose  thou  can  retire  up  stairs  alone, 
First-day  mornings  and  afternoons,  and  other 
leisure  times." 

7th  month  16th.  For  some  time  past,  it  has 
been  with  me  a  close,  stripping  season,  a  time  of 
proving;  all  in  best  wisdom,  no  doubt.  The  fur- 
nace is  good,  but  where  are  they  that  love  to  go 
into  it?  We  are  willing  to  be  with  Christ,  the 
seed,  when  we  can  join  in  singing,  Hosanna,  in 
the  highest :  but  when  suffering  comes,  how 
many  then  turn,  as  it  were,  their  backs  upon  him. 
Oh  !  may  I  never  be  of  this  number.  The  lan- 
guage of  my  heart  is  often  on  this  wise  :  "  If  I 
forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  for- 
get its  cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth."  This  language  was  used 
when  the  true  Israel  were  in  captivity ;  and  is 
there  not  occasion  painfully  to  adopt  the  same 
language,  when  we  consider  the  low  state  of  so- 
ciety, its  mixtures,  and  its  captivity  to  things 
that  lead  to  weakness  and  confusion  ?  "  By  the 
rivers  of  Babylon  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept 
when  we  remembered  Zion  ;  we  hanged  our  harps 
upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof."  Great 
have  been  the  favors  shown  to  us;  blessing  upon 
blessing  has  been  heaped  upon  us ;  but  where 
are  the  returns  of  gratitude,  of  humility  and  of 
good  fruits,  answerable  thereunto  ?  My  soul  is 
often  clothed  with  mourning  on  account  of 
the  low  state  of  things ;  the  seed  surely  is  in 
captivity  in  many  minds.  Yet  I  believe  there- 
is  a  precious  remnant  up  and  down,  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  nor  kissed  even  his 
image :  with  these  I  have  near  fellowship,  and 
my  prayers  are  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  humble  walking  before  God.  And  though 
their  trials  within  and  without  are  many,  yet 
the  horn  of  Israel  remains  to  be  their  safety, 
and  he  will  be  their  feeder,  their  keeper  and 
everlasting  care-taker  and  redeemer. 

In  the  11th  mo.,  1792,  I  removed  with  my 
family  to  reside  at  New  Rochelle,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city, 
and  by  certificate  from  Wilmington  Monthly 
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Meeting,  we  became  members  of  Mamaroneck 
Particular,  ami  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting.  Not 
long  after  we  became  settled  here,  I  visited 
the  families  belonging  to  this  Monthly  Meeting. 

5th  mo.  22nd,  1798.  The  state  of  things  in- 
ward and  outward  has  been  such  with  me  for 
some  time,  that  I  have  frequently  been  brought 
very  low  in  my  mind,  and  ready  to  say,  how  is 
it  possible  for  me  to  get  along?  When  things 
that  are  apparent  and  those  that  are  not,  are 
suffered  to  have  too  much  place  in  our  thoughts, 
the  mind  becomes  exceedingly  tossed,  like  a 
ship  without  an  anchor.  Many  are  the  hidden 
and  deep  trials  which  some  pass  through,  un- 
known to  mortals,  and  was  it  not  for  the  Arm 
that  is  mighty  and  willing  to  save,  they  would 
be  swallowed  up.  But  what  a  mercy,  that  the 
Power  which  formerly  stilled  the  boisterous  sea, 


deep  labor  and  travail  in  awful,  solemn  silence, 
and  a  willingness  to  go  down  into  suffering,  we 
may  miss  of  many  precious  opportunities  ! 

In  the  10th  month,  1793,  while  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  was  visited  with  the  awful  scourge 
of  the  pestilential  yellow  fever,  my  spirit  was 
often  clothed  with  solemn  weight  and  reverential 
awe  before  God  :  under  which,  at  times,  I  was 
drawn  to  implore  his  favor,  and  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  be  near  to  the  deeply 
afflicted,  and  humblingly  tried  inhabitants  of 
that  once  and  long  highly  favored  city  ;  and  also 
that  he  would  not  altogether  remove  his  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercies  from  its  often  visit- 
ed, but  too  disobedient  and  rebellious  children. 

1796,  1st  mo.  3d.  In  keeping  a  regular  jour- 
nal of  my  life  and  religious  exercises,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past,  both  before  and  since  I 


is  yet  graciously  pleased  to  be  near  in  times  of  removed  from  Brandywine,  my  pen  has  been 


close  trial  I  My  soul  is  humbled  under  a  sense 
thereof,  and  may  I  be  more  and  more  concerned 
to  walk  humbly  before  him. 

23d.    Received  some  encouragement  to-day,  ' 
under  the  ministry  of  our  ancient,  beloved  friend, 
Mary  Griffin,  from  Nine  Partners.    She  is  in 


mostly  silent,  except  the  few  brief  memorandums 
preceding;  yet,  at  times,  I  have  not  felt  satisfied 
to  let  it  entirely  drop.  The  path  I  have  travel- 
led in,  has  been  a  very  trying  one;  that  few  of 
my  friends  knew  how  I  have  felt.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  pass  along  so  that  my  countenance 


the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age,  and  on  her  way  might  not  discover  to  others  the  inward  state  of 


to  Long  Island  Yearly  Meeting.  What  a  favor, 
to  be  lively  and  green  in  old  age  !  In  the  after- 
noon, we  crossed  the  Sound,  in  company  with 
divers  Friends;  and  next  day  I  rode  in  Adam 
Mott's  chair  with  Mary  Griffin  to  Westbury. 
We  travelled  in  much  stillness  and  quietude, 
and  my  heart  was  humbled  and  my  spirit  con- 
trited  before  the  great  Preserver  of  men.  The 
select  Yearly  Meeting  was  to  me  an  exercising 


my  tribulated  soul ;  but  when  retired  alone,  I 
have  often  poured  forth  my  tears  and  my  cries 
before  the  God  of  my  life,  the  Fountain  of  light 
and  life,  beseeching  him  to  be  near  me  and  sus- 
tain me,  so  that  my  soul  may  not  sink,  never 
more  to  rise. 

I  have  had  no  minute  to  travel  for  upwards  of 
three  years  past;  but  have  been  at  all  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  belonging  to  our  Yearly  Meeting, 


time  :  although  there  was  considerable  said  by  |  and  some  of  them  several  times  ;  also  to  a  num- 
way  of  ministry,  there  was  too  little  of  the  solid,  ber  of  the  Monthly  Meetings.  These  visits  have 
baptizing  power  of  life  to  be  felt.  Oh  !  the  mostly  been  made  in  attending  to  appointments 
emptiness  of  mere  sound,  without  life  and  sub-  j  of  the  Yearly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
stance  !  I  am  often  deeply  pained  on  account  of  The  24th  of  the  10th  month,  1796,  in  a  letter 
a  superficial  ministry  among  us.  True  and  living  to  my  beloved  friend,  John  Kendall,  I  wrote  as 
silence  is  too  little  known  in  many  of  our  reli-  j  follows:  In  the  fresh  feeling  of  that  which  in 
gious  meetings.  Sometimes,  when  there  seems  !  days  past  made  thee  preciously  near  to  me,  have 
to  be  something  solid  and  weighty  settling  over  j  I  again  taken  up  the  pen  to  salute  thee  with  a 
a  meeting,  up  starts  one  and  another,  and  away  j  few  lines.  Neither  time  nor  distance  can  ob- 
it goes,  to  the  wounding  of  those  who  love  to  j  literate  that  friendship  which  hath  its  foundation, 
feel,  more  than  to  hear.    Oh  !  that  I  may,  while  not  in  empty  form,  but  in  the  truth  of  Jesus 


seeing  and  feeling  the  mistakes  of  others,  be 
more  and  more  armed  with  care  and  fear  on  my 
own  account.  I  think  I  have  had  some  sight  and 
sense  of  the  excellency  of  that  ministry  which  is 
clear  of  all  mixture,  proceeding  only  and  alone 
from  the  pure  unfoldings  of  Truth  ;  and  I  long 
for  stability  in  and  attention  to  the  precious  gift, 
so  as  to  minister  in  that  ability  only  which  God 
giveth,  that  he  in  all  things  may  be  glorified. 

24th.  After  a  meeting  for  worship,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  opened.  Some 
testimonies  were  borne,  with  which  I  felt  near 
unity,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  second-day 
morning.  On  first-day,  attended  meeting  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.    jHow  often,  for  want  of  a 


Christ,  which  maketh  near  and  dear  one  unto 
another  in  that  which  is  immutable,  and  knows 
no  change.  As  we  are  concerned  to  keep  under 
the  influence  of  that  love  which  first  gathered 
us,  we  shall  be  preserved  in  a  green  and  growing 
state,  bringing  forth  fruits  of  acceptance,  season- 
ed with  the  salt  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  to 
the  praise  of  him  that  hath  called  to  virtue  and 
to  glory.  I  am  induced  hereby  to  ask  thee,  as 
though  thou  wert  my  own  son,  and  a3  such  I 
claim  thee  in  the  Truth,  how  thou  art  getting 
along  ?  I  mean  not  as  to  temporals  (though 
that  be  right  to  be  regarded  in  its  place),  but  in 
relation  to  thy  progress  in  the  Truth  ;  and  be- 
cause thy  soul's  welfare  is  the  most  important 
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inquiry.  It  will  be  found  by  and  by,  to  be  a 
brave  thing,  which  will  stand  to  our  account, 
that  we  be  found  faithful  stewards.  Many  trials 
attend  us  in  this  state  of  being  j  and  some  seem 
to  have  a  larger  share  allotted  them  than  others. 
Oh  !  that  they  may  have  this  happy  effect,  to  fix 
us  deeper  and  deeper  upon  that  foundation  which 
stands  sure,  and  against  which  all  the  com- 
bined dark  powers,  visible  and  invisible,  will 
never  be  able  to  prevail.  I  am  in  some  measure 
sensible,  that  the  desire  of  thy  heart  is  to  be 
found  faithful ;  and  as  this  desire  is  accompanied 
with  obedience,  a  growth  and  enlargement  will 
be  known  ;  victory  and  conquest  over  weakness 
will  be  attained.  So  that  there  is  encourage- 
ment to  press  through  the  many  besetments 
from  within  and  without,  and  to  trust  in  the 
sufficiency  of  that  Arm  of  power,  which  never 
yet  failed  any  who  leaned  thereon,  nor  never 
will.  My  love  reaches  strongly  towards  thee 
and  thine.  I  wish  your  increase  in  the  increase 
of  God,  and  that  as  you  grow  in  years  you  may 
grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  true  and  saving  know- 
ledge of  Him  who  lives  forever  and  ever. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  memorial  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting,  con- 
cerning our  beloved  Friend,  Ann  G.  Havi- 
land, deceased. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Charlotte 
Cromwell,  of  the  town  of  Monroe,  Orange 
County,  State  of  New  York,  where  they  settled 
soon  after  their  marriage,  when  the  country  was 
new. 

There  being  no  Friends'  Meeting  near  them, 
and  feeling  it  a  great  privation  not  to  be  able  to 
meet  for  religious  worship,  they  believed  it  their 
duty  to  hold  meetings  in  their  house,  .and  for  a 
length  of  time  a  Friends'  Meeting  was  according- 
ly held  there,  and,  through  faithfulness  to  the 
light  of  Christ  manifested  in  them,  they  lived  to 
enjoy  a  meeting  established  near  them.  They 
being  very  exemplary  in  their  walk  through  life, 
manifested  an  unremitting  concern  for  their  chil- 
dren, that  they  might  choose  the  Lord  for  their 
portion,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  for  the  lot  of  their 
inheritance. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  the  16th 
of  4th  month,  1797.  She  was  married  the  28th 
of  9th  month,  1816,  to  John  Haviland,  of  Har- 
rison, Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  to  which 
place  she  removed  and  settled  with  her  husband, 
and  became  a  member  of  Purchase  Monthly 
Meeting.  She  was  an  affectionate  wife,  a  tender 
mother,  and  a  good  counsellor  in  the  varied 
duties  of  life.  Occupying  the  station  of  an  El- 
der, her  example,  in  connection  with  language 
of  encouragement,  has  often  been  felt  to  stimu- 
late others  to  press  forward  towards  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the.  high  calling  of  God,  through 
faith  in  Christ;  and  her  countenance  and  solid 


deportment  in  our  religious  meetings  evinced 
that  her  mind  was  engaged  in  spiritual  worship. 

She  was  concerned  for  the  faithful  support  of 
our  Christian  discipline,  holding,  for  many  years, 
the  important  station  of  an  Overseer ;  and  the 
advice  given  to  her  children,  and  to  those  with 
whom  she  mingled,  will  long  be  remembered. 
She  was  of  a  mild  and  cheerful  disposition,  and 
fond  of  social  intercourse. 

She  was  taken  ill  on  Third-day  evening,  the 
10th  of  11th  month,  1857.  The  violence  of  the 
disease,  attended  with  great  bodily  suffering, 
prostrated  her  physical  strength  in  a  very  short 
time.  Being  sensible  she  could  not  continue 
long,  she  desired  those  who  were  gathered  around 
her,  to  be  reconciled  to  give  her  up,  and  to 
strive  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  time  like  that,  as 
she  was  then  realizing  the  value  of  being  pre- 
pared, and  resigned  to  obey  the  call  of  her  Heaven- 
ly Father. 

She  continued  until  fifth-day  morning,  when 
she  quietly  departed  this  life,  being  in  the  61st 
year  of  her  age. 

Although  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  usefulness,  this,  our  dear  friend, 
has  been  called  from  works  to  rewards.  We 
have  the  comforting  belief  that  our  loss  is  her 
eternal  gain,  and  that  she  is  permitted  to  parti- 
cipate with  all  those  who  have  washed  their 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb. 

Her  remains  were  interred  the  14th  of  11th 
month,  in  Friends'  burying  ground  at  Purchase, 
after  a  large  and  solemn  meeting  held  in  the 
meeting  house  for  the  occasion. 

Signed  by  direction  of  Purchase  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  7th  of  4th  month,  1858. 

William  C.  Field, 


Esther  Haviland 


Clerks. 


THE  USEFUL  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  tomb  of  Moses  is  unknown ;  but  the  travel- 
ler slakes  his  thirst  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  The 
gorgeous  palace  of  the  wisest  and  wealthiest  of 
monarchs,  with  the  cedar,  and  gold,  and  ivory, 
and  even  the  great  temple  of  Jerusalem,  hallow- 
ed by  the  visible  glory  of  the  Deity  himself,  are 
gone ;  but  Solomon's  reservoirs  are  as  perfect  as 
ever.  Of  the  ancient  architecture  of  the  Holy 
City,  not  one  stone  is  left  upon  another;  but 
the  pool  of  Bethsaida  commands  the  pilgrim's  re- 
verence at  the  present  day.  The  columns  at 
Persepolis  are  smouldering  into  dust;  but  its 
cisterns  and  acqueducts  remain  to  challenge  our 
admiration.  The  golden  house  of  Nero  is  a 
mass  of  ruins;  but  the  Aqua  Claudia  still  pours 
into  Rome  its  limpid  stream.  The  temple  of 
the  sun  at  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  has  fallen ; 
but  its  fountain  sparkles  in  its  rays,  as  when 
thousands  of  worshipors  thronged  its  colonnades. 
It  may  be  that  London  will  share  the  fate  of 
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Babylon,  and  nothing  be  left  to  mark  its  site, 
save  mounds  of  crumbling  brick-work.  The 
Thames  will  continue  to  flow  as  it  does  now. 
And  if  any  work  of  art  should  rise  over  the  deep 
ocean  of  time,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  will 
be  neither  a  palace  nor  a  temple,  but  some  vast 
aqueduct  or  reservoir;  and  if  any  name  should 
flash  through  the  mist  of  antiquity,  it  will  be 
that  of  the  man  who  sought  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow-men  rather  than  glory,  and  linked  his 
memory  to  some  great  work  of  national  utility 
or  benevolence.  This  is  the  true  glory  which 
outlives  all  others,  and  shines  with  undying 
lustre  from  generation  to  generation,  imparting  to 
works  something  of  its  own  immortality,  and  re- 
scuing them  from  the  ruiu  which  overtakes  the 
ordinary  monuments  of  historical  tradition  or 
mere  magnificence. 


EXTRACT  FROM  DIARY. 
BY  MARIA  FOX. 

Twelfth  month  9  th,  Fifth  day—  My  heart  often 
yearns  over  our  dear  young  people,  in  the  desire 
they  might  know  an  establishment  in  the  Truth, 
be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Christ,  taught  and 
led  by  his  Spirit,  and  be  made  to  know  experi- 
mentally what  it  is  to  follow  him  in  the  regene- 
ration. The  enemy  has  many  snares  for  such  j 
not  a  few  in  the  present  day  of  the  most  specious 
kind.  Yet  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  the 
good  old  way,  to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  "  Strait 
is  the  gait  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth 
unto  life."  Man  stumbles  at  this,  and  would 
fain  enlarge  both  the  entrance  and  the  path. 
How  many  of  those  amongst  us  who  were  pre- 
ciously visited  of  the  Lord,  and  who  would,  I 
fully  believe,  if  they  had  remained  patiently 
under  his  hand,  have  been  prepared  for  greater 
usefulness,  have  turned  aside  into  some  other 
track,  and  not  only  caused,  but  suffered,  loss  ! 
The  prospect  is  discouraging  if  we  look  around 
for  those  who  are  to  take  up  the  work  and  bur- 
den of  the  day  when  the  present  burden-bearers 
shall  be  removed  ;  but  in  seasons  of  depression, 
when  such  thoughts  present  themselves,  my  mind 
is  often  comforted  in  the  belief  that  the  Lord 
will  not  forsake  his  own  work,  but  that  he  will 
yet  raise  up  and  qualify  those  who  shall  maintain 
the  testimony  he  hath  given  us  to  bear ;  and 
who,  by  submitting  to  the  humbling  work  of  the 
Spirit,  shall  be  made  living  witnesses  of  his 
power.  "  One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works 
to  another  and  shall  declare  thy  mighty  acts." 

The  aspect  of  the  religious  world  is  gloomy, 
at  least  it  appears  so  to  me,  wheresoever  we  turn 
our  attention.  Professing  Christians,  violent  in 
the  defence  of  their  several  creeds,  but  slack  in 
their  general  practice  ;  more  anxious  to  maintain 
the  pre-eminence  of  this  or  that  particular  sect 
than  to  adorn  the  doctrines  they  profess  by 
a  consistent,  humble,  and  self-denying  walk 


amongst  men.  Popery  everywhere  lifting  its 
head,  the  established  Church  of  this  country  re- 
ceding fast  towards  its  multiplied  corruptions, 
from  which  she  was  never  thoroughly  emanci- 
pated, having  retained  as  much  of  the  old  leaven 
as  may  yet  work  a  more  complete  assimilation 
and  drive  her  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Romish  priesthood  rather  than  quit  her  hold  on 
the  temporal  honors  and  emoluments  she  has  long 
enjoyed.  All  this  looks  discouraging.  Surely 
there  is  as  much  reason  now  as  ever  for  those 
who  are  Protestants  indeed  to  look  well  to  their 
standing,  especially  for  the  members  of  our  Soci- 
ety to  see  that  they  have  their  loins  girded  about 
and  their  lights  burning.  Whatever  may  be  the 
overturnings  that  may  yet  be  permitted  in  the 
visible  church,  whatever  the  power  given  for  a 
time,  in  the  unsearchable  counsels  of  the  divine 
will,  to  the  beast  and  to  those  who  have  received 
his  mark  and  the  number  of  his  name,  I  do  be- 
lieve the  Lord  has  a  work  for  us  as  a  people,  and 
that  in  doing  or  in  suffering,  according  to  his 
holy  will,  the  language  to  us  is,  "Be  thou  faith- 
ful unto  death."  Give  it  unto  us,  0  Lord,  we 
beseech  thee,  and  to  our  precious  children,  so  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  those  truths  we  have  been 
taught  as  that  we  may  "  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  our  faith  without  wavering"  in  every  day  of 
trial,  and  may  know  for  ourselves  the  truth  of 
that  blessed  declaration,  u  They  that  know  thy 
name  will  put  their  trust  in  thee;  for  thou,  Lord, 
hast  not  forsaken  them  that  seek  thee."  Amen. 


HUMAN  GROWTH. 

From  the  mechanism  of  a  mite,  to  that  of  a 
man,  there  are  inherent  evidences  of  the  same 
great  Creating  Mind — great  in  wisdom,  great  in 
power,  and  great  in  His  beneficence.  Trees 
grow  most  in  summer-time,  and  so  do  men.  In 
summer  there  is  warmth,  relaxation,  opening, 
budding  out — there  is  growth  ;  in  winter  there 
is  the  struggle  for  life — the  great  manufactories 
of  the  system  have  to  do  increased  work,  in  order 
to  keep  the  body  warm.  It  is  often  so  cold  in  win- 
ter, that  most  of  a  farmer's  time  during  the  day,  is 
expended  in  keeping  up  the  fires.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  human  body  ;  extra  labor  must  be 
done  by  the  multitudinous  workman,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  keep  the  wheels  of  life  in  motion. 
In  winter,  we  can  eat  a  fourth  more,  and  require 
more  sleep  by  a  full  hour,  in  the  twenty-four. 
So  that  he  who  is  so  systematic  as  to  go  to  bed 
at  the  same  hour,  and  leave  it  at  the  same  hour, 
does  a  violence  to  his  constitution,  which  will  tell 
undeniably  iu  the  direction  of  debility  and  pre- 
mature decay. 

The  "  stripling"  and  the  "  sapling"  "  spread 
out"  luxuriantly  ;  but  as  the  time  of  the  "  sear 
and  yellow  leaf"  comes  on,  their  growth  become? 
more  feeble,  then  ceases,  and  they  die !  The 
hair  grows  fastest  in  summer,  and  in  the  young. 
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A  finger  nail  is  renewed  in  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  days  in  winter,  but  requires  only  a  hundred 
and  sixteen  of  warm  weather.  And  as  light 
hastens  vegetation,  so  it  is  known  that  the  hair 
grow3  faster  in  the  daytime  than  in  the  night; 
and  the  beautiful  principle  holds  good  as  to  our 
moral  being.  We  all  expand  and  grow  in  the 
likeness  of  our  Great  Father,  in  proportion  as 
charity  keeps  up  the  warm  summer  time  in  our 
hearts — while  the  sunlight  of  a  life  that  is 
pure  and  true,  dispels  the  clouds  and  darkness 
of  wrong- doing,  and  creates  an  atmosphere  fit  for 
the  breath  of  angels. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


EPISTLE  VII.  1684. 

Dear  and  Faithful  Friends  : 

After  the  salutation  of  our  tender  and  con- 
stant love  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  is 
our  life  and  salvation,  these  things  following 
are  recommended  to  you  aadx^our  Christian  care 
from  our  said  meeting. 
Dear  Friends, 

We  being  sensible  of  the  great  sufferings  and 
heavy  pressures  which  Friends  in  mauy  parts  of 
this  laud  have  long  lain  uuder,  and  are  stHl  con- 
tinued upon  them,  and  in  some  parts  increased  ; 
great  industry  and  endeavors  have  been  from 
time  to  time  used,  and  many  applications  made 
for  relief;  and  of  late  some  Friends  of  London 
meeting,  with  some  stop  in  making  application 
for  suffering  Friends  throughout  the  nation,  and 
being  advised  by  authority  that  it  would  be 
more  proper  for  the  sufferers  themselves  to  make 
their  complaints,  &c;  on  this  consideration  it  is 
thought  most  proper  and  convenient,  that  all 
particular  accounts  of  any  great  or  extreme  suf- 
ferings, which  require  speedy  applications  or 
complaint  to  the  King,  &c,  after  being  care- 
fully drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  respective 
sufferers,  and  the  truth  thereof  (if  possible)  cer- 
tified by  some  other  faithful  Friends  of  the  same 
county  or  neighborhood,  known  here ;  that  then 
they  be  brought  up  by  one  or  two  understanding, 
sound  Friends,  that  may  be  capable  to  present 
the  said  sufferings  and  grievances  as  aforesaid, 
if  need  require ;  having  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular cases  thereof,  that  they  may  be  the  better 
able  to  give  account  of  the  most  material  cir- 
cumstances ;  Friends  here  of  our  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  being  willing  to  assist  them  in  all 
extreme  cases. 

It  is  also  desired  that  all  accounts  of  suffer- 
ings which  require  application  either  to  the 
King,  or  Council,  or  particular  ministers  or  per- 
sons of  quality  here,  may  be  true,  and  signed 
before  sent  up,  and  recommended  as  aforesaid  ; 
and  that  none  be  sent  up  unsigned. 

A  general  application  to  the  King,  in  behalf 
of  suffering  Friends  throughout  the  nation,  (com- 
prehending their  cases  on  which  their  sufferings 


depend,)  was  offered  and  proposed  to  this  meeting, 
for  Friends'  concurrence,  to  be  presented,  if  they 
see  meet  to  follow  it  with  particular  complaints 
and  applications,  either  now  or  hereafter  :  which 
being  approved,  it  was  left  to  Friends  to  consider 
of  till  the  next  day,  with  desires  then  to  know 
their  minds  concerning  the  same.  Which  being 
again  made  mention  of  the  next  day,  and  Friends 
not  being  ready  at  present  to  follow  it  with  fresh 
complaints,  it  was  advised  that  they  might  re- 
port the  same  to  their  respective  Quarterly 
Meetings  for  Sufferings  in  the  counties ;  that  as 
you  see  cause,  upon  any  extreme  or  severe  suf- 
ferings, you  may  prepare  account  thereof,  to  be 
presented  as  before  directed. 

Two  letters  sent  from  Friends  of  Dantzick 
dated  the  20th  of  the  2nd  month  1684,  were 
read ;  signifying  their  straight  confinement ; 
being  prisoners  in  the  House  of  Correction  there, 
under  extreme  hard  usage  and  cruelty  ;  forced 
to  lie  upon  straw,  in  this  late  extreme  sharp  win- 
ter. They  have  been  shackled  or  chained  together 
two  and  two,  by  their  hands  ;  and  by  the  magis- 
trates (the  senate  of  that  place)  sentenced  to  be 
kept  and  fed  with  bread  and  water  only,  for  sus- 
tenance. Also  an  epistle  from  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Amsterdam,  dated  the  3d  of  the 
Second  month,  1684,  was  read,  recommending 
the  distressed  cases  of  the  said  prisoners  al 
Dantzick  to  this  our  Meeting.  And  Friends  of 
Holland  having  done  much  for  them,  &c,  in 
their  suffering  necessities,  manifold  imprison- 
ments and  banishments,  this  meeting  could  do 
no  less  than  concur  with  said  Friends  in  Holland; 
and  in  Christian  bowels  and  tenderness  order 
something  towards  the  relief  of  the  said  suffering 
Friends  in  Dantzick,  as  formerly,  to  be  sent  by 
Friends  of  Holland ;  and  we  were  moved  in  the 
love  of  God,  by  epistle,  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  these,  our  extreme  suffering  brethren 
in  their  Christian  and  faithful  testimony. 

An  account  being  given  by  a  meeting  here, 
ordered  to  inspect  the  account  of  Friends  that 
are  captives  in  Algiers,  &c,  intimating  that 
what  was  charitably  contributed  formerly  to- 
wards their  redemption,  and  left  for  that  service, 
is  in  a  great  part  expended  for  the  redemption 
of  many,  and  the  rest  thereof  is,  well  nigh  engag- 
ed for  the  redemption  of  several  Friends 
more,  that  have  long  remained  captives ;  some 
whereof  have  been  under  extreme  hardships,  as 
violent  beating,  and  other  cruelties  by  their 
patroons.  These  things  tenderly  considered,  a 
collection  for  their  redemption  was  proposed, 
and  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  this  meeting, 
that  the  same  should  be,  and  is  hereby  tenderly 
recommended  to  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of 
Friends  in  their  respective  Counties  throughout 
England  and  Wales;  and  that  the  same  likewise 
be,  and  is  hereby  recommended  to  Friends  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  to 
afford  them  Christian  and  friendly  assistance  in 
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contributing  to  the  same  service.  And  what 
shall  be  contributed  to  this  service,  to  be  return- 
ed to  Wm.  Shewer,  John  Dew,  Win.  Chandler, 
Charles  Bathurst,  Theodore  Ecclestone,  and 
John  Edge,  or  any  of  them  in  London. 

And  although  dear  Friends  we  are  not  insen- 
sible that  many  families  of  faithful  Friends  in 
this  nation  are  greatly  oppressed  and  exposed  to 
sufferiug  and  spoil  at  this  time  for  truth's  holy 
testimony  and  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  thereby 
disabled  to  help  others^in  distress  ;  yet  consider- 
ing that  the  suffering  at  present  falls  not  so 
heavy  upon  many  others,  whom  the  Lord  has  re- 
plenished with  outward  substance,  which  he  has 
made  them  stewards  of ;  we  hope  the  Lord  will 
open  their  hearts  to  consider  the  calamities  and 
extremities  of  the  said  captives  and  sufferers. 

Mention  being  made  by  some  Friends,  before 
they  went  hence,  of  the  want  of  printers  send- 
ing books  into  their  county  as  formerly ;  and 
we  understanding  that  there  is  the  like  omission 
in  some  other  counties  ;  we  recommend  and  leave 
it  to  Friends  in  their  respective  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  to  consider  of,  and  to  order 
and  settle  that  business  in  their  own  respective 
counties,  and  to  correspond  with  the  printers  here 
for  books  of  truth,  and  take  care  for  the  spread- 
ing of  serviceable  books  and  papers  as  hereto- 
fore, in  truth's  service,  that  there  be  no  further 
neglect  in  that  case. 

Many  serious  and  living  accounts  and  testi- 
monies were  given  by  Friends  from  their  respec- 
tive counties,  of  the  prosperity  of  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  the  spreading  of  truth,  and  of  the  love, 
unity  and  peace  that  is  generally  among  Friends, 
and  the  increase  thereof  in  several  counties,  and 
the  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  among 
all  faithful  Friends ;  though  in  some  places 
much  suffering  and  persecution,  yet  in  other 
places  more  free  and  meetings  quiet;  and  though 
the  enemy  has  entered  and  doth  work  in  some 
places  to  make  rents  and  divisions,  yet  the 
strength  of  that  spirit  is  much  weakened,  and 
its  work  of  opposition  against  the  power  of  God 
and  unity  of  his  people,  much  withered  and 
blasted,  and  many  that  were  for  a  time  hurt  and 
captivated  thereby,  are  restored  and  come  back 
to  their  first  love  and  unity  with  faithful  Friends, 
and  a  great  love  is  raised  in  many  that  stood  at 
a  distaiiCa ;  although  others  who  have  wilfully 
persisted  in  their  opposition  against  the  counsel 
of  truth  and  faithful  Friends,  are  scattered,  and 
gone  back  into  the  world,  and  the  loose  and  cor- 
rupt ways  thereof ;  and  some  even  to  the  worships 
that  are  therein.  And  still,  where  the  enemy 
yet  works  to  trouble  Friends,  they  who  live  in 
the  faith  that  gives  the  victory,  do  hope  to  see 
things  better  shortly.  Account  is  also  given, 
by  letters  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Barbadoes, 
Bermudas,  Carolina,  New  England  and  Jamaica, 
and  other  plantations  in  America,  that  things 
are  pretty  well  there,  and  truth  spreads  and 


increases;  and  that  Friends  generally  are  in 
love  and  unity. 

Lastly,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  for  Sufferings  should  continue, 
as  the  Lord  makes  way,  for  Friends  concerned 
to  have  recourse  thereto  ;  only  a  tender  considera- 
tion of  the  present  difficulties  and  straights, 
and  the  great  care  upon  Friends  here,  with  re- 
spect to  country  Friends,  to  preserve  their  liber- 
ties as  much  as  in  us  lay,  (which  beyond  expec- 
tation was  answered,  through  the  goodness  and 
providence  of  God,  as  mauy  were  sensible,)  on 
these  considerations  it  was  proposed  and  thought 
meet,  that  if  suffering  do  continue  till  the  next 
year,  one  Friend  only,  of  each  couuty,  may  be 
sufficient  to  come  up  to  this  meeting  at  the  usual 
time  ;  the  same  Friend  being  one  that  is  ap- 
proved and  intrusted  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
as  capable  to  give  account  of  Friends'  sufferings, 
and  the  affairs  of  truth  in  that  county,  and  to 
make  application  to  authority  here  as  before  di- 
rected, if  need  shall  require. 

So  committing  you  to  the  Divine  Power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Lord  our  God,  for  your  safety 
and  peace,  and  thereby  to  be  ordered  in  these 
and  all  other  affairs  of  the  blessed  truth,  and 
the  concerns  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  with  our 
supplication  and  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  that 
Zion  may  be  filled  with  judgment,  righteousness 
and  peace,  that  it  may  appear  more  more  that 
the  Lord  who  dwelleth  on  high,  is  exalted  over  all 
in  his  church  and  people,  we  remain  your  faithful 
Friends  and  brethren  of  the  aforesaid  meeting. 
Signed  by        Richard  Richardson. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  WORD  TO    THE    MIDDLE   AGED   AND  YOUNG 
MEN  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  business,  we  are 
too  apt  to  give  ourselves  too  exclusively  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  It  is  a  Christian  duty 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  our  families.  For  he 
that  provideth  not  for  his  household  is  worse 
than  an  infidel ;  but  we  are  not  to  infer  from 
this,  that  our  duties  go  no  further  than  the  pre- 
paration of  the  outward  comforts  of  life.  "  For 
what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  V 

Whilst  our  bodies  must  be  provided  for,  and 
our  families'  wants  supplied,  it  is  meet  "  that  we 
should  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  where  moth 
and  rust  do  not  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through 
and  steal. "  The  soul  is  to  be  fed  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  the  enjoyments  arising  from  its  health- 
ful exercise  are  the  sources  of  the  most  ineffable 
and  unalloyed  felicity. 

These  are  principles  handed  down  to  us  from 
our  faithful  forefathers,  of  incalculable  value  to 
society  at  large.  Are  we  supporting  these  in 
strict  integrity?  W e  who  have  been  blessed 
with  godly  parents,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  know  well  the  value  of  the  impressions 
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made  on  our  youthful  minis,  by  their  fidelity  and 
watchfulness.  Are  we  as  faithfully  fulfilling 
our  duty  to  our  posterity,  and  teaching  them, 
both  by  example  aud  precept,  to  remember  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  or  are  we  not, 
rather,  by  the  powerful  teaching  of  example,  in- 
ducing them  to  believe  that  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  the  first  great  duty  of  man  ?  It  has 
been  said,  and  I  fear  with  too  much  truth,  that 
we,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  truly  worship  one 
God,  and  serve  one  Master,  but  that  God  is 
Wealth,  and  that  Master,  Mammon.  Oh  parent! 
wherever  thou  art,  remember  that  the  greatest 
legacy  that  tbou  canst  leave  thy  child,  is  a  guarded 
Christian  education  ;  teaching  him  in  early  life 
to  bow  his  will  to  the  higher  law  of  his  being, 
and  to  subdue  his  affections  to  the  command  of 
Christ  within,  that  when  he  is  called  on  by  the 
voice  of  his  God,  he  may  be  prepared  to  take  up 
his  cross  daily,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
him  who  hath  led  the  way  to  glory. 

'Tis  true  that  there  are  those  amongst  us,  that 
should  be  fathers  in  Israel,  who  have  fallen  short 
in  their  high  profession;  in  the  strong  language 
of  Scripture,  "  They  who,  for  a  time,  ought  to 
be  teachers,  have  need  that  one  teach  them  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  for 
they  have  become  such  as  have  need  of  milk, 
and  not  strong  meat.  For  every  one  that  useth 
milk  is  unskilful  in  the  word  of  righteousness, 
for  he  is  a  babe.  But  strong  meat  belongeth  to 
them  that  are  of  full  age,  even  those  who,  by  rea- 
son of  use,  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern 
both  good  and  evil."  I  beseech  thee  let  not  these 
things  discourage  thee.  If,  in  the  exercise  of 
thy  strong  and  vigorous  mind  in  the  prime  of 
life,  thou  seest  the  faults  of  those  less  favored, 
will  their  delinquencies  be  any  excuse  for  thee? 
If  they  are  wedded  to  their  idols,  and  have  mis- 
taken forms  and  peculiarities  for  religion,  and 
doubtful  disputations  for  doctrine,  stumble  not 
at  their  failings;  but  do  thy  duty  and  thou 
shalt  have  thy  reward.  The  father  is  not  to 
answer  for  the  sins  of  the  son,  neither  the  son  for 
those  of  the  father,  but  the  righteousness  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him. 

We  are  all  in  search  of  happiness,  and  blessed 
are  they  that  find  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and 
sell  all  that  they  have  and  purchase  it.  Some 
seek  it  in  wealth ;  some  in  the  bubble  reputa- 
tion, and  others  in  the  gratification  of  their  sen- 
sual appetites  and  passions.  But  these  all  seek 
it  in  vain.  Though  their  coffers  be  filled  to  re- 
pletion j  though  their  names  be  sounded  in  praise 
by  their  fellow  beings  everywhere,  though  all  their 
animal  appetites  be  gratified,  and  they  revel  in 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life,  still  there  will  be  an  aching 
void  in  that  heart  that  is  not  filled  with  the  love 
of  God,  which  neither  wealth,  nor  fame,  nor  sen- 
sual pleasures  can  ever  satisfy.    The  blessings 


of  heaven  that  have  been  showered  down  upon 
us  in  such  profuse  abundance  by  the  Author  of 
all  good,  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  their  full  extent 
by  that  heart  that  holds  them  in  trust  for  him  to 
whom  all  we  have  belongs.  Though  good  and 
useful  in  their  proper  places,  when  relied  upon 
for  the  sole  production  of  happiness  they  become 
curses  instead  of  blessings.  Great  wealth  ruins 
the  young  and  active  mind,  by  paralyzing  its  ener- 
gies. It  begets  idleness,  luxury  and  dissipation, 
and  its  youthful  recipient,  by  failing  to  strengthen 
the  powers  of  his  mind  and  body  by  active  exer- 
cise, grows  up  weak  and  imbecile  in  that  which 
pertains  to  true  and  lasting  happiness.  Fame 
excites  our  pride,  stimulates  our  self  love,  and 
causes  us  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  something 
more  than  our  fellows  ;  but  when  this  vail  of  de- 
ception is  withdrawn,  it  leaves  but  the  hollow 
soundings  of  the  past  to  feed  the  immortal  mind. 
The  undue  gratification  of  sensual  appetites  pall 
upon  the  soul  and  bring  their  own  curse. 

True  happiness  can  only  be  found  in  that 
normal  condition  of  the  soul,  obedience  to  its 
Maker,  from  whence  spring  all  true  pleasures. 

Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  right- 
eousness, and  all  things  needful  will  be  added 
unto  you.  I  call  you  not  to  sacrifice  the  plea- 
sures of  life,  but  by  using  them  as  they  were  in- 
tended, to  be  able  to  enjoy  them  in  their  fulness. 

Be  true  to  thyself.  Remember  that  He  who 
formed  thee  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  and  created 
thee  for  a  wise  and  beneficent  purpose.  Thou 
hast  only  to  understand  that  purpose  and  the 
principles  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained,  and 
cairy  them  out,  and  thy  happiness  will  be  com- 
plete. 

Be  true  to  thy  eternal  interests.  I  call  thee 
not  to  dead  formalities,  or  written  creeds,  or  arti- 
cles of  faith  ;  these  are  as  fickle  and  changeable 
as  man  himself;  nor  yet  to  dogmas  and  doctrines 
of  theology,  popularly  so  called,  for  these  are 
many,  ambiguous  and  conflicting  ;  but  I  call 
thee  to  that  faith  which  works  by  love  to  the 
purifying  of  the  heart.  That  faith  which  is  one 
which  renews  and  justifies  all  who  possess  it,  and 
which  confessions  and  formulas  can  never  ade- 
quately express,  but  which  may  be  alike  the 
property  of  all.  I  call  thee  to  Christ  within,  the 
hope  of  glory,  the  Christian's  cynosure  by  which 
to  guide  his  feeble  bark  across  the  tempestuous 
waves  of  life's  troubled  sea,  and  land  it  at  last  in 
that  heaven  of  eternal  rest,  where  strife  and  dis- 
cord never  come,  but  where  peace,  harmony  and 
love  reign  supreme.         A  Young  Friend. 


GOOD  INFLUENCES  NEVER  LOST. 

It  is  a  law  in  the  mineral  world,  that  nothing 
is  absolutely  lost.  The  place,  the  form,  the 
material  of  objects  change.  Our  bodies  die,  and 
turn  to  dust.  The  whole  animal  and  vegetable 
creations  have  their  period  of  growth  and  decay. 
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The  waters  wear  the  stones.  But  in  this  change 
there  is  no  loss  or  destruction  of  elementary 
particles.  Dissolving  elements  appear  again  in 
new  combinations,  and  new  forms  of  utility  and 
beauty.  The  waters  absorbed  by  the  atmos- 
phere, go  up  by  the  mountains,  gather  into 
clouds,  and  descend  in  showers  to  water  the 
earth,  and  enter  into  the  structure  of  all  living 
things.  And  may  not  a  law  something  like  this 
exist  in  God's  spiritual  kingdom  ?  Will  He, 
who  watches  over  the  changing  elements  of 
senseless  matter,  so  that  no  one  particle  is  ever 
lost,  or  comes  short  of  its  destination,  permit 
those  good  influences  which,  by  grace,  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  faith  of  his  people,  ever  to  be 
lost,  or  to  come  short  of  their  end  ?  Will  they 
not  certainly  enter  into  this  glorious  building, 
and  contribute  something  to  the  completeness  of 
its  form,  and  perfection  of  its  beauty  ? 


FKI  ENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  24, 1858. 


Erratum. — In  the  notice  of  the  death  of  Esther 
Cawley,  last  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  an  error 
occurs  in  the  date.  It  should  read,  on  the  evening  of 
Seventh-day,  the  lOth  inst.,  instead  of  "  on  the  evening 
of  the  1th  inst." 


EXTRACT  FROM  EUTHANASY. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  same 
faces  day  by  day  ;  and  so  there  is  in  the  intimacy 
of  those  who  can  be  helpful  to  one  another,  as 
they  contrive  and  labor  in  the  same  corner  of 
the  earth  ;  but  for  true  friendship,  the  world 
must  be  felt  as  something  more  than  a  workshop; 
it  must  be  the  busy  porch  of  infinity.  This  is 
the  feeling  that  perfects  friendship,  and  it  is 
what  perfects  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.  Sympathy,  fellow-feeling  with  one 
another  as  spirits,  immortal  spirits  ;  this  makes 
the  temper  which,  when  it  has  opportunity,  does, 
and  is  glad  to  do  good  unto  all  men;  which 
rejoices  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weeps 
with  them  that  weep.  Is  this  our  mind  ?  For 
if  it  is  not,  we  are  perilously  wrong  ;  our  state  is 
not  only  not  right,  but  it  is  what  gets  worse 
every  day. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  love  his  family 
tenderly;  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  love  a  friend 
or  two,  so  as  to  be  willing  to  halve  his  property 
with  them  ;  and  to  the  poor,  it  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  give  alms,  for  this  the  Pharisees  did, 
and  freely ;  and  domestic  love  and  friendly  at- 
tachment a  man  may  feel  who  bitterly  hates  his 
enemies. 

Christian  love  not  only  relieves  a  poor  man's 
nakedness  and  hunger,  but  it  strengthens  his 
soul  with  sympathy ;  and  domestic  and  friendly 


affections  it  sublimes  out  of  capricious  instinct, 
into  a  feeling,  which,  for  an  unfailing  fountain, 
has  the  depth  of  infinity  itself;  and  for  bright- 
ness, God's  smile  upon  it;  and  for  warmth,  hopes 
that  glow  with  immortality. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer 
MEMOIR  OF  ISAAC  MEAD. 

I  feel  as  though  it  would  be  right  for  me  to 
preserve  some  of  my  dear  father's  trials  and  ex- 
ercises during  his  last  sickness.  He  was  taken 
sick  the  6th  of  9th  mo.,  1839. 

In  the  forepart  of  his  sickness  he  was  very 
much  exercised  about  his  future  welfare,  often 
begging  of  the  Lord  to  have  mercy  on  his  poor 
soul ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  was  granted 
him ;  for,  I  never  saw  any  one  that  appeared  to 
be  in  so  much  distress  as  he  was,  bear  it 
with  so  much  patience.  One  day,  as  I  sat  watch- 
ing by  his  bed-side,  he  said  to  me,  "  Oh  !  my 
dear,  how  much  time  I  have  lost  by  not  giving 
up  in  my  younger  years  to  serve  the  Lord.  Oh  ! 
if  I  had  given  up  then,  all  my  troubles  and 
trials  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  me ;  but  it 
has  been  otherwise ;  oh  !  that  young  people  would 
give  up  to  serve  the  Lord  in  their  younger 
years.  Oh  !  there  is  no  one  knows  how  much  I 
have  undergone  since  I  have  been  lying  in  this 
room — sometimes  the  door  is  open  so  that  I  can 
send  forth  my  prayers;  then  it  is  shut  again, 
that  I  have  to  keep  still  and  wait  as  David  did." 

He  often  expressed  the  exercise  of  his  mind 
on  account  of  his  dear  children,  that  they  might 
live  in  love  with  each  other,  and  with  their  re- 
latives and  neighbors,  saying,  "  all  hardness  and 
self-will  must  be  done  away,  or  we  cannot  enter 
into  heavenly  rest."  On  the  1st  of  11th  mo., 
he  thought  he  had  not  long  to  stay  here,  and 
gave  his  son-in-law  directions  to  have  a  plain 
coffin  made,  and  have  all  done  in  a  decent  man- 
ner, for  what  is  more  than  this  is  pride. 

After  this  he  spoke  to  my  dear  mother,  and 
said,  "  have  I  told  thee  all  I  wish  done  about 
my  funeral  ?"  she  replied,  she  did  not  know. 
He  paused  a  little,  and  said,  "  I  want  a  stone 
put  to  my  grave,  it  matters  not  how  coarse  it  is; 
I  wish  it  put  there,  that  my  children  and  grand- 
children may  see  where  I  lay." 

The  fourth  of  the  month,  as  two  of  his  daugh- 
ters sat  by  him,  he  said,  "  God  has  promised  me 
rest  in  the  mansions  above  ;  the  Lord  Jesus  has 
promised  my  spirit  rest,  there  is  no  mistake," 
and  added,  "  I  have  no  trouble  about  my  spirit, 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  bear  the  pain  of  my  body. 
Oh  !  the  comfort  that  I  feel  the  world  cannot  give. 
I  never  thought  that  I  would  feel  the  comfort 
that  I  now  feel ;  I  want  no  mourning  nor  lamen- 
tation, for  it  is  God's  will  that  it  should  be  so." 

He  often  said  that  he  hoped  he  should  be 
favored  to  bear  all,  and  desired  that  his  patience 
might  hold  out  to  the  end.    After  that  he  ap- 
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peared  flighty  a  considerable  part  of  the  time, 
so  that  we  could  not  understand  him.  A  little 
before  his  departure,  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  Come, 
Lord  Jesus." 

He  departed  this  life  without  a  groan,  on  the 
12th  of  11th  mo.,  aged  71  years  and  ten  months, 
lacking  four  days.  Freelove  Wilbur. 


JOHN  BANKS. 

[Continued  from  page  282.J 

[The  paper  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been 
written  on  account  of  some  who  had  departed 
from  their  first  love,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
discipline  and  church  government,  and  had  in 
some  places  set  up  separate  meetings.  It  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  give  some  copious  extracts 
from  it.    The  title  of  the  paper  is  as  follows.] 

"  A  true  and  faithful  testimony  for  the  true 
and  living  God  and  the  all  sufficiency  and  un- 
changeableness  of  his  power  and  Spirit;  against 
the  Devil  and  his  dark  power  and  spirit,  by 
which  he  rules  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
disobedience,  with  all  his  cunning  and  subtilty 
in  his  instruments.  With  a  few  words  of  good 
counsel  and  wholesome  advice  to  Friends  every- 
where, to  keep  to  their  first  love,  and  to  meet 
often  together  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

The  Lord  our  God,  even  he  who  is  the  true 
and  living  God,  who  hath  promised  that  he  will 
never  break  covenant  with  his  people,  nor  alter 
the  word  that  has  gone  out  of  his  mouth  :  this 
covenant  which  he  hath  made  with  and  renewed 
unto  his  people  is  a  covenant  of  life  and  peace, 
an  everlasting  covenant ;  even  the  sure  mercies 
of  David,  which  he  daily  makes  them  witnesses 
o*j  who  break  not  covenant  with  him,  but  retain 
their  first  love,  zeal,  and  tenderness  for  his  name, 
truth  and  glory,  whose  name  is  above  every  name, 
and  whose  Truth  is  as  precious  as  in  the  begin- 
ning, &c. 

Herein  and  hereby  are  the  sure  mercies  known, 
the  durable  riches,  the  lasting  treasure  and  the 
living  substance  fed  upon,  who  nourished  us  by 
the  virtue  of  his  word  of  life,  when  we  were 
young  and  tender,  which  made  us  grow  before 
him  in  stature  and  in  strength,  with  our  hearts 
filled  with  love  to  him  our  Father,  and  in  love 
and  unity  one  with  another.  And  all  our  life 
long  to  this  day  hath  he  been  ready  to  hand 
forth  a  supply  suitable  to  our  conditions,  as  we 
in  faithfulness  waited  upon  him;  herein  his  word 
is  made  good,  and  promise  fulfilled,  "  I  will  never 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee,  worm  Jacob,  thou  that 
art  little,  and  low  in  thine  own  eyes,  that  dwellest 
in  the  low  valley,  abiding  in  thy  tent,  and  dost 
not  hunt  abroad  upon  the  mountains  of  thy  ima- 
ginations ;  the  promise  is  to  the  seed,  yea  and 
amen  forever;"  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  ;  herein  is  the  blessing  also  that  makes 
rich,  obtained  and  partaken  of  in  the  seed  and 
covenant  of  life,  Christ  Jesus ;  I  will  give  him 


for  a  covenant  unto  the  people,  and  for  a  light 
unto  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  sal- 
vation to  the  end  of  the  earth.  This  is  he  whom 
God  hath  given  us,  and  we  have  believed  on  him, 
and  received  him  ;  so  he  is  become  our  light, 
life,  and  everlasting  covenant  and  salvation  ;  the 
High  Priest  of  our  profession,  our  Redeemer  and 
Restorer,  our  Captain,  King  and  Lawgiver,  our 
everlasting  Shepherd,  by  whose  mighty  power  and 
arm  the  Lord  has  brought  us  unto  his  fold  of 
rest,  where  true  peace  is  ;  magnified  be  his  name 
forever. 

And  so  my  dear  friends  everywhere,  whom 
God  hath  quickened  and  raised  from  the  dead, 
to  life,  by  and  through  the  effectual  working  of 
his  power,  be  ye  all  stirred  up  in  a  holy  zeal  and 
true  tenderness,  to  consider  what  manner  of  per- 
sons you  ought  to  be  ;  upon  that  serious  consid- 
eration of  being  mindful  what  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  you,  ever  since  you  were  a  people,  whom 
he  hath  made  to  be  his  people  who  were  not  his 
people,  &c. 

Oh  !  the  love  of  our  God  unto  us :  Oh  !  the 
great  care  and  tenderness  he  hath  had  over  us 
ever  since  we  were  a  people,  that  we  might  be 
faithful  laborers  in  his  vineyard  ;  did  he  call  us 
to  be  idle  ?  (surely  nay;)  did  he  give  a  gift  unto 
male  and  female  that  we  should  hide  it  in  the 
earth  and  not  improve  it  to  his  glory  ?  (Oh  ! 
surely  nay,)  but  that  we  should  grow  up  in  stat- 
ure and  strength  before  him  as  perfect  men  and 
women  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  holy  head,  that  we 
might  all  work  together  as  a  body  fitly  framed  in 
holy  order  in  his  heavenly  power  and  pure  spirit, 
which  leads  into  purity  and  holiness,  and  clean- 
ness, and  pure  love,  and  true  unity,  which  stands 
in  the  spirit,  and  in  the  truth  and  gospel  fellow- 
ship, where  no  rent  is,  where  no  strife  nor  sepa- 
ration can  come  or  enter. 

Oh  !  the  effectual  work  of  our  God,  which  he 
hath  wrought  and  brought  to  pass  in  this  day, 
by  and  through  the  blessed  working  of  his  all 
sufficient  power,  by  which  the  Lord  in  his  love 
brought  us  together  and  made  us  a  people,  and 
hath  preserved  us  so,  to  his  praise  and  our  eter- 
nal comfort ;  and  now  it  is  the  work  of  the  Devil, 
by  his  evil  power  and  dark  spirit,  and  wicked 
instruments  thereby,  to  divide  and  scatter  and 
break  us  asunder  ;  but  my  testimony  for  the  true 
and  living  God,  to  you  my  friends,  still  lives  in 
my  heart,  and  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  power : 
keep  close  even  to  that  which  first  gathered  you 
near  to  the  Lord  (and  one  unto  another,)  who 
hath  placed  his  name  amongst  you ;  and  then 
all  the  powers  of  hell  and  death,  nor  any  unclean 
spirit,  shall  be  able  to  separate,  hurt  or  break  you 
asunder,  "  for  the  power  of  God  is  your  founda- 
tion," settle  upon  it,  for  it  stands  sure,  (it's  of 
God's  own  laying,)  be  ye  as  weighty  stones  of 
his  building,  and  then  you  cannot  be  moved  by 
all  the  strength  of  man's  reason,  nor  by  all  the 
cunning  of  the  fallen  wisdom,  nor  slights  of  Satan; 
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for  as  your  dwelling  is  in  the  pure  light,  and  as 
you  retain  the  feeling  sense  of  the  life  of  inno- 
cency,  and  keep  close  unto  the  power,  you  will 
say  with  me  as  those  that  can  seal  to  the  truth 
of  my  testimony,  the  Lord  our  God  is  the  true 
and  living  God,  and  besides  him  there  is  not 
another  ;  and  therefore  we  will  trust  in  him,  and 
rely  upon  his  power,  and  holy  spirit,  which  is 
all-sufficient  forever. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  although  the  Devil, 
the  old  Har,  be  at  work  in  this  day,  in  a  great 
mystery,  even  in  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  by  his 
evil  power  and  rending  spirit,  heed  him  not,  nor 
the  strongest  of  his  instruments,  for  the  power 
of  God  is  over  him  and  them  all ;  yea,  over  all 
that  is  contrary  to  it;  for  this  is  he  that  was  the 
first,  and  will  be  the  last ;  who  said,  I  am  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end ;  and  he  will  tread  down  Satan  shortly,  and 
all  his  agents  of  mischief ;  he  was  promised  to 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,  which  daily  is  a  ful- 
filling, by  the  dominion  of  his  power  and  holy 
spirit,  over  death,  hell  and  the  grave,  and  every 
foul,  unclean,  dark,  quibbling  spirit,  for  that  is 
appointed  for  the  fire  of  eternal  wrath  and  judg- 
ment, whose  end  is  to  devour,  kill  and  destroy, 
and  makes  rents  and  breaches  among  God's  peo- 
ple, where  it  gets  an  entrance,  whatever  it  pre- 
tends, which  I  am  to  warn  Friends  to  beware  of; 
I  do  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  Devil's  last  shifts, 
to  appear  in  the  name  of  Light  and  ancient  power 
and  Truth,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning;  a  trans- 
formation to  cover  his  dark  power  and  spirit 
which  creeps  so  cunningly  in  the  dark  to  deceive 
the  simple  on  this  wise. 

But  he  will  not  now  be  called  the  Devil,  he 
will  be  called  God  ;  he  will  not  be  called  an  ad- 
versary, but  he  will  be  called  a  Friend,  by  those 
who  are  his  subjects,  though  under  another  pre- 
tense; for  if  any  call  him  otherwise,  then  he 
rageth  in  his  instruments.  But  we  must  tell 
him  plainly,  he  is  the  old  liar ;  the  same  that 
deceived  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  greatest  enemy 
and  adversary  the  Lord,  his  truth  and  people 
have  this  day,  and  they  who  take  part  with  this 
evil  power  and  spirit,  and  suffer  it  to  rule  in 
their  hearts,  so  much  that  by  its  strength  they 
become  open  opposers,  these  are  also  great  ene- 
mies to  the  Lord,  his  truth  and  people ;  but  no 
weapon  formed  against  them  shall  prosper. 

Glory  endless  to  the  true  and  living  God;  and 
the  all-sufficiency  of  his  power  ;  for  this  subtle 
serpent,  with  all  his  evils,  cunning  and  subtilty 
in  the  pure  light  is  seen  and  discovered,  in  all 
his  wicked  works,  and  workers  and  cunning  con- 
trivances ;  and  that  power  is  risen,  even  the 
great  power  of  God,  in  the  hearts  of  all  them 

who  keep  faithful,  &c  And  this  is  that 

wicked  subtle  spirit,  that  hath  entered  too  many 
as  leaven,  through  its  cunning  craftiness,  to 
slight  Men's  and  Women's  Meetings,  and  so  to 
slight  the  power  of  God,  by  which  power  and 


authority  they  were  set  up,  and  established,  and 
establishing  more  and  more ;  which  would  bind 
up  this  separating,  dividing,  loose  spirit,  so  that 
it  cannot  abide  it;  to  wit,  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  Men's  and  Women's  Meetings,  though 
in  the  power  of  God,  and  the  holy  order  there- 
in practised,  and  the  good  efforts  thereby  brought 
forth,  which  tend  to  setting  up  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  and  sweeping  out  all  deceit,  hy- 
pocrisy, unclean ness,  looseness  and  false  liberty, 
that  the  house  may  be  made  clean  throughout, 
and  a  godly  care  held  that  it  be  kept  so,  which 
disquiets  this  wicked  spirit,  that  it  rageth  in 
some  of  its  instruments,  (though  it  appears  in 
others  more  subtilly)  being  not  content  with  the 
liberty  the  truth  allows,  and  the  order  it  hath 
set  up,  there  being  not  room  enough  for  their 
wills  and  sensual  wisdom. 

The  Lord  in  his  love,  and  by  his  pure  light, 
hath  clearly  given  me  to  see  its  way  and  track, 
that  it  leads  to  the  chamber  of  death,  and  of 
hell,  and  hath  delivered  my  soul  from  its  snare, 
who  once  was  in  danger  to  be  taken  by  it,  when 
Men's  and  Women's  Meeings  were  first  set  up, 
by  entering  into  reasoning  with  it,  against  the 
power,  for  that's  the  way  it  gathers  strength, 
overcomes  and  draws  a  vail  over  the  minds  of 
the  simple,  and  also  darkens  through  its  strength 
of  reason  and  cunning  slights. 

I  say  the  Lord  in  his  love  hath  given  me 
clearly  to  see  its  way  and  track  ;  wherefore  re- 
joice thou,  Oh  !  my  soul,  and  praise  the  Lord 
with  all  his  ransomed  ones,  because  he  by  his 
glorious  power  is  treading  down  Satan  into  the 
pit,  where  he  must  remain  forever,  to  be  tor- 
mented, with  his  angels,  and  the  redeemed  of 
the  Most  High  shall  rejoice  over  the  smoke  of 
their  torment,  and  sing  praises  unto  him  who 
sits  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for- 
evermore. 

And  so  let  none  say  who  is  able  to  make  war 
with  the  Beast,  and  the  number  of  his  names, 
but  live  by  faith,  and  let  your  faith  stand  in  the 
sufficiency  of  God's  power,  as  those  who  in  the 
victory  and  dominion  of  it,  can  say,  who  is  able 
to  make  war  with  the  Lamb  and  his  followers, 
for  the  Lamb  must  have  the  victory,  and  the 
crown  shall  be  set  upon  the  head  of  all  them 
who  continue  unto  the  end ;  the  weapons  of  whose 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  mighty 
through  God,  to  whom  be  the  glory  and  honor 
forever. 

So,  dear  Friends  everywhere,  to  whose  hands 
this  may  come,  take  the  counsel,  and  give  ear 
to  the  advice  of  your  brother,  as  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  my  soul ;  beware,  and  take  heed  every 
one  of  touching,  tasting,  or  handling  with  this 
spirit,  or  entering  into  reasoning  with  it,  lest  you 
be  overcome.  I  say  as  one  who  hath  a  necessity 
upon  me,  to  warn  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
take  heed  and  beware  of  this  spirit,  that  bringeth 
forth  these  evil  fruits,  and  works  such  bad  ef- 
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fects,  though  under  never  such  a  fair  pretence, 
lest  you  be  betrayed  and  beguiled  thereby,  as 
the  serpent  beguiled  Eve;  but  keep  your  zeal, 
retain  your  integrity  and  first  love  for  the  Lord, 
his  truth  and  people,  and  beware  and  take  heed 
of  giving  way  to  that  mind  and  spirit  upon  any 
occasion  that  would  cause  you  to  forsake  the  as- 
sembling of  yourselves  together  amongst  God's 
people,  or  slight  or  make  a  light  matter  of  Men's 
and  Women's  Meetings  ;  but  be  faithful,  care- 
ful and  diligent  in  keeping  of  all  your  Meetings 
in  the  name  and  power  of  God,  First-day  and 
week-day,  and  Men's  and  Women's  Meetings  ; 
and  cry  not,  my  business,  my  business,  my  work 
and  my  trade,  when  you  should  go  and  wait 
upon,  worship,  and  do  service  for  the  Lord;  but 
mind  the  Lord's  work  and  business,  and  live  by 
faith,  and  you  will  have  time  enough  to  do  your 
own,  lest  your  love  be  found  so  much  to  perish- 
ing things,  that  you  be  not  found  worthy  of 
Christ  Jesus  ;  to  whom  let  every  soul  be  subject 
in  all  things,  who  is  worthy  of  glory  and  honor 
forever,  Amen.  John  Banks. 

Mooregate,  Cumberland,  the  16th  day  of  Uhmo.  1678. 

And  according  to  what  the  Lord  required  of 
me  herein,  I  was  wrought  into  a  true  willing- 
ness to  go  forth  into  several  counties  and  shires 
in  this  nation  of  England,  to  bear  my  testimony 
against  this  spirit,  and  such  as  were  given  up  to 
be  acted  upon  by  it,  though  I  went  with  fear 
and  trembling,  yet  the  Lord  enabled  me  with 
power  sufficient  to  perform  what  he  required  of 
me,  though  my  exercises  were  great,  niany,a  nd 
various,  both  in  body  and  spirit. 

[This  closes  the  labors  of  John  Banks  as  re- 
corded in  his  Journal  from  his  youth  up  to  the 
year  1678  inclusive.  In  1684,  he  was  imprison- 
ed for  tythes  and  kept  there  six  years  and  nine 
months,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  eight*  shillings 
and  six-pence  (about  one  dollar  and  eighty-nine 
cents).  His  wife  died  in  the  tenth  month,  1691, 
soon  after  his  release  from  imprisonment,  which 
he  says  was  "  the  greatest  trial  he  ever  met 
with."  There  are  many  deeply  interesting  in- 
cidents in  the  remainder  of  this  Journal,  which 
may  appear  in  some  future  number  of  the  "  In- 
telligencer," but  as  I  promised  in  the  beginning 
to  occupy  but  a  few  numbers,  this  for  the  pre- 
sent may  suffice,  and  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend all  bearing  the  name  of  Friends  to  read 
and  seriously  to  ponder  this  last  Epistle  ;  the 
last  few  paragaaphs  are  so  appropriate,  truthful, 
and  applicable  in  the  present  day. 

Joseph  Foulke.] 


The  virtue  of  many  men,  consists  more  fre- 
quently in  exterior  practices,  in  which  the  heart 
has  little  share. 

Nothing  is  more  weak  and  less  reasonable 
than  to  submit  our  judgment  to  that  of  anoth- 
er without  a  proper  application  of  our  own. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
A  GLANCE  AT  HUMAN  LIFE. 

The  acute  observation  and  profound  reason- 
ing of  the  philosophers  are  not  necessary  to  the 
proper  demonstration  of  all  the  important  truths 
connected  with  this  life.  Some  are  attested 
by  indubitable  evidences  contained  within  the 
personal  experiences  of  all  men.  It  is  of  such 
that  we  propose  to  briefly  speak.  One  of  the 
main  things  in  connection  with  human  existence 
that  attracts  our  attention  and  claims  our  serious 
consideration  is  its  exceeding  brevity.  Humani- 
ty springs  forth,  grows  up,  reaches  into  maturity, 
decays  and  perishes,  all  in  a  space  of  time  which, 
relatively  considered,  seems  scarce  a  day.  The 
low  noise  of  a  cradle's  rocking,  is  ofttimes  so 
soon  succeeded  by  the  mournful  fall  of  earth 
upon  a  tiny  coffin,  that  the  two  sounds  frequent- 
ly appear  blended  into  one  when  they  reach  our 
ears. 

Even  when  the  longest  path  of  life  is  follow- 
ed, and  man's  heart  throbs  until  extreme  old  age 
relaxes  its  fibres,  existence  is  quickly  completed. 
The  grave  is  not  far  off  from  any  of  us.  The 
shadow  of  its  presence  lies  about  us  all.  As 
one  of  the  most  gifted  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
noble  hearted  of  our  American  poets  has  express- 
ed it : 

"  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all  beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more, 
In  alibis  course,  nor  yet,  in  the  cold  ground 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many  tears  ; 
Nor  yet  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.    Earth  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again  ; 
And  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thy  individual  being,  shall  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements." 

Changeableness  is  the  next  most  prominent 
feature  of  this  life.  Our  condition  is  constantly 
varying ;  we  know  not  what  changes  a  day  or 
hour  may  bring  forth.  Prosperity  is  very  un- 
frequently  our  constant  attendant  ;  adversity 
mostly  pays  us  visits,  despite  of  all  the  bars  and 
bolts  our  wills  can  create. 

We  are  agitated  by  many  varied  feelings  and 
emotions ;  to-day,  our  hearts  may  tremble 
beneath  a  breeze  of  gladness  ;  to  morrow,  we 
may  be  compelled  to  bow  our  heads  under  a 
stroke  of  sorrow.  Smiles  ofttimes  part  the  lips 
ere  tears  have  ceased  to  dim  the  eyes.  While 
roaming  with  a  light  heart  and  buoyant  spirits 
along  the  delightful  shores  of  pleasure,  we  are 
frequently  compelled  to  enter  trouble's  cold  and 
forbidding  stream.  And  this  is  a  wise  arrange- 
ment of  nature.  There  is  a  deep  necessity  in 
our  living  at  times  under  clouds.  As  has  been 
beautifully  observed,  "  uninterrupted  sunshine 
would  parch  our  hearts;  we  want  shade  and 
rain  to  refresh  them."  Besides,  it  is  only  in 
keeping  with  the  capacities  of  our  nature,  and 
the  purposes  of  our  existence,  that  suffering  and 
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.sorrow  should  be  our  occasional  visitors.  Perfect 
happiness  can  to  humanity  be  nothing  more 
than  a  bright  and  glorious  vision.  It  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  finite  state.  It  can  only 
become  a  blessed  reality  when  the  spirit  has 
left  the  body,  and  time  is  no  more.  While  here 
we  cannot  help  meeting  with  disappointments, 
encountering  difficulties,  experiencing  vicissi- 
tudes. An  inexorable  law  of  our  nature,  ren 
ders  it  impossible  for  it  to  be  otherwise.  There 
is  no  necessity,  however,  in  our  viewing  life 
through  a  gloomy  medium.  The  idea  that  hap- 
piness does  not  exist  at  all  in  the  world,  because 
it  is  never  found  unalloyed,  is  a  self  evident 
sophistry.  "We  might  as  reasonably  deny  the 
existence  of  the  moon,  because  it  is  not  always 
full. 

If  we  look  aright,  we  shall  find  a  thousand 
sources  of  innocent  pleasure  strewn  thickly 
around  us.  Events  are  borne  along  the  ocean 
of  time,  by  full  tides  of  gladness,  as  well  as  by 
currents  of  sorrow.  Smiles  ofttimes  irradiate 
the  whole  face  of  creation.  No  conscious  man 
can  fail  to  perceive  the  gayety  and  playfulness 
that  nature  exhibits  in  the  spring  time.  The 
insect's  cheerful  hum,  the  merry  dancing  of  the 
brooks,  the  bird's  sweet  warbling,  all  speak  in 
unmistakeable  language  to  the  heart.  All  assure 
us  that  Divinity,  in  the  eternal  meetness  of  his 
wisdom,  designed  that  joy  and  happiness  should 
be  part  of  our  earthly  portion. 

7th  mo.  bth,  1858.  J.  E.  N. 


WHEN  THE  NIGHT  AND  MORNING  MEET. 

In  the  dark  and  narrow  street, 
Into  a  "world  of  woe, 

Where  the  tread  of  many  feet 
Went  tramping  to  and  fro, 
A  child  was  born  (speak  low), 

When  the  night  and  morning  meet. 

Full  seventy  summers  hack 

Was  this  ;  so  long  ago, 
The  feet  that  wore  the  track 

Are  lying  straight  and  low  ; 

Yet  is  there  still  no  lack 
Of  passers  to  and  fro. 

Within  the  narrow  street 
This  childhood  ever  played ; 

Beyond  the  narrow  street 

This  manhood  never  strayed  ; 
This  age  sat  still  and  prayed 

A-near  the  trampling  feet. 

The  sound  of  trampling  feet 

Flowed  through  his  life,  unstirred 

By  water's  fall,  or  fleet 
Wind-music  or  the  bird 

At  morn.    The  sounds  are  sweet, 
But  they  were  never  heard. 

Within  the  narrow  street, 

I  stood  beside  a  bed, 

I  held  a  dying  head, 
When  the  night  and  morning  meet ; 
And  every  word  was  sweet, 

Though  few  the  words  we  said. 


And  while  we  talked,  dawn  grew 
To  day :  the  world  was  fair 

In  fields  afar,  I  knew  ; 

Yet  I  spoke  not  to  him  there 

Of  how  the  grasses  grew, 

Besprent  with  dewdrops  rare. 

I  spoke  not  of  the  sun, 

Nor  of  this  green  earth  fair  ; 

This  soul  whose  day  was  done, 
Had  never  claimed  its  share 

In  these,  and  yet  its  rare 
Rich  heritage  had  won. 

From  the  dark  and  narrow  street 

Into  a  world  of  love 
A  soul  was  borne  ;  speak  low, 
Speak  reverent, — for  we  know 

Not  how  they  speak  above, 
When  the  night  and  morning  meet. 


THE  HAPPIEST  TIME. 

BY  Bt.  A.  BKOWXE. 

"When  are  we  the  happiest — when  the  light  of  morn 
Wakes  the  young  roses  from  their  crimson  rest ; 

When  cheerful  sounds,  upon  the  fresh  winds  borne 
Tell,  man  resumes  his  work  with  blither  zest ; 

When  the  bright  waters  leap  from  rock  to  glen — 
Are  we  the  happiest  then  ? 

Alas,  those  roses  ! — they  will  fade  away, 
And  thunder-tempests  will  deform  the  sky  ; 

And  summer  heats  bid  the  spring  buds  decay, 
And  the  clear  sparkling  fountain  may  be  dry  ; 

And  nothing  beauteous  may  adorn  the  scene, 

To  tell  what  it  has  been  ! 

When  are  we  happiest  ? — in  the  crowded  hall, 

When  fortune  smiles,  and  flatterers  bend  the  knee- 
How  soon, — how  very  soon,  such  pleasures  pall ! 

How  fast  must  falsehood's  rainbow  coloring  flee  ; 
Its  poisoned  flow'rets  brave  the  sting  of  care  : 

We  are  not  happy  there  ! 

Are  we  the  happiest,  when  the  evening  hearth 
Is  circled  with  its  crown  of  living  flowers  ? 

When  goeth  round  the  laugh  of  harmless  mirth, 
And  when  affection  from  her  bright  urn  showers 

Her  richest  balm  on  the  dilating  heart  ? 

Bliss  !  is  it  there  thou  art  ? 

Oh,  no ! — not  there  ;  it  would  be  happiness 
Almost  like  heaven's,  if  it  might  always  be, 

Those  brows  without  one  shading  of  distress, 
And  wanting  nothing  but  eternity  ; 

But  they  are  things  of  earth,  and  pass  away, — 

They  must,  they  must  decay. 

Those  voices  must  grow  tremulous  with  years, 
Tho  -e  smiling  brows  must  wear  a  tinge  of  gloom 

Those  sparkling  eyes  be  quenched  in  bitter  tears, 
And,  at  the  last,  close  darkly  in  the  tomb 

If  happiness  depend  on  them  alone, 

How  quickly  it  is  gone  ! 

When  are  we  happiest,  then  ? — oh  !  when  resigned 
To  whatsoe'er  our  cup  of  life  may  brim  ; 

When  we  can  know  ourselves  but  weak  and  blind, 
Creatures  of  earth  !  and  trust  alone  in  him 

Who  giveth,  in  his  mercy,  joy  or  pain  : 

Oh !  we  are  happiest  then  ! 


Care  of  the  Helpless. — Tak?  good  care  of  those 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  as  helpless 
infants,  infirm  persons,  and  sick  persons. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

An  Essay  on  the  Beneficent  Distribution  of  the 
Sense  of  Pain.  By  Gr.  A.  Rowell. 

f Continued  from  page  2&7.J 

Mr.  Rowell  furnishes  a  curious  example  of  the 
regular  gradation  in  which  the  devourers  of  to- 
day are  devoured  to-morrow. 

"  I  kept  in  a  glass  globe  a  variety  of  the 
smaller  aquatic  animals,  such  as  the  larvse  of 
dragonflies,  and  introduced  amongst  them  a  few 
of  the  common  newts  and  water-beetles,  one  of 
which  was  the  Dyticus  marginalis.  The  dra- 
gonflies had  been  living  on  the  animalcules,  the 
newts  attacked  and  devoured  the  dragonflies. 
The  next  morning  I  found  one  of  the  newts  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  half-paten,  and, 
while  looking  on,  saw  the  Dyticus  attack  another 
newt.  Not  wishing  to  have  them  all  destroyed, 
I  took  the  Dyticus  out  of  the  water  and  put  it  in 
the  sunshine,  when,  after  a  few  minutes,  it  flew 
away,  and  had  not  gone  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
yards  when  a  sparrow  caught  it." 

Thus  the  animalcules  supported  the  dragonfly, 
the  dragonfly  the  newts,  the  newts  the  beetle, 
the  beetle  the  sparrow,  and,  as  the  sparrow  has 
many  enemies,  he  most  likely  became  a  meal  for 
some  bigger  creature  before  the  animal  com- 
pound was  given  over  to  the  inexorable  maggots, 
and  revived  anew  in  the  shape  of  flies,  again  to 
run  the  destructive  round.  Nature  seems  to 
have  taken  especial  pains  to  maintain  in  vigor 
the  carnivorous  element  wherever  animal  life  is 
congregated  together.  If  the  pike  is  carefully 
excluded  from  a  fish-pond,  he  appears  there  after 
a  time  just  as  though  he  had  smelt  out  his  prey, 
and  made  his  way  to  it  over  earth  or  through 
air.  The  eggs  have  been  carried  there  on  the 
legs  and  feathers  of  the  water- fowl,  or  else  been 
eaten  by  them  and  passed  from  their  bodies  un- 
digested. The  due  balance  is  maintained,  in 
spite  of  the  jealous  preserver  of  fish,  and  his 
sole  consolation  for  his  ineffectual  effoFts  to  shut 
out  the  pike  from  his  share  of  the  banquet  must 
be  the  reflection  that  the  intruder  makes  a  far 
better  dish  than  all  the  fry  he  consumes.  Benja- 
min Franklin,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  adopt- 
ed the  notion  that  it  was  wrong  to  eat  anything 
which  had  life,  was  brought  back,  two  years 
afterwards,  to  carnivorous  habits  by  seeing  some 
smaller  fish  taken  from  "  the  stomach  of  a  cod." 
"  *  If,  thought  1/  he  says,  1  you  eat  one  another, 
I  don't  see  why  we  may  not  eat  you.'  So  I 
dined  upon  cod  very  heartily,  and  have  since 
continued  to  eat  as  other  people."  Whichever 
way  we  look,  the  intentions  of  Providence  are 
too  clear  to  be  disputed,  and  the  benefits  which 
result  too  plain  to  be  denied,  though  many  of 
the  effects  of  the  arrangement  are  impossible  to 
be  traced.  The  system  of  the  world  is  not  a 
collection  of  independent  circles,  but  wheel  is 
connected  with  wheel  in  an  endless  series,  and 
the  most  we  can  do  in  our  present  state  is  to 


catch  here  and  there  a  partial  glimpse  of  the 
complicated  machine. 

Pope,  in  some  beautiful  lines  of  his  "  Essay 
on  Man,"  has  described  the  benefits  which  our 
protection  confers  upon  the  larger  animals  on 
which  we  feed.  The  interest  we  have  in  their 
welfare  causes  us  to  keep  them  in  greater  com- 
fort than  if  they  were  left  to  a  state  of  nature, 
and  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  provender  we. 
at  the  same  time,  maintain  them  in  far  greater 
numbers.  If,  instead  of  tending  them  that  we 
might  afterwards  draw  upon  them  for  our  nutri- 
ment, they  and  we  were  rivals  for  the  possession 
of  the  soil  and  its  fruits,  we  must  either  kill  or 
starve  them  at  last  to  avoid  starving  ourselves. 
In  respect  of  death,  indeed,  the  poet  considers 
man  and  his  victims  upon  equal  terms. 
u  The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before 
Thou  too  shalt  perish  when  thy  feast  is  o'er." 

The  circumstance  in  the  contrast  which  would 
seem  most  disadvantageous  to  them  is  their  ap- 
prehension of  the  bloody  fate  which  awaits  them, 
but  this  they  clearly  do  not  contemplate.  There 
is  true  philosophy,  as  well  as  fine  poetry,  in  the 
lines  of  Pope  which  every  child  can  repeat  : — 
11  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  his  flowery  food, 

And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood.7' 

The  feelings  of  the  lamb  are  not  those  of  the 
murderer  in  the  condemned  cell,  who  knows  that 
he  is  about  to  be  led  to  the  gallows.  It  proba- 
bly browses  untroubled  by  the  thoughts  of  death, 
and  certainly  no  more  dreads  in  anticipation  its 
violent  end  than  we  in  health  do  our  natural  end, 
and  we  are  aware  in  our  own  case  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  to  forget  it  but  to  remember  it. 
M  The  hare,"  as  Paley  remarks,  "  notwithstand- 
ing the  number  of  its  dangers  and  its  enemies, 
is  as  playful  an  animal  as  any  other."  Vigilant 
and  timid,  its  happiness  is  yet  undisturbed  by 
its  fears,  and  it  lives,  we  should  judge,  in  con- 
siderably less  alarm  of  the  dog  and  the  sports- 
man than  the  housebreaker  does  of  the  policeman, 
or  the  old  lady  of  the  housebreaker.  The  fi.-h 
which  share  the  same  pond  with  the  pike  pass 
and  repass  him  without  being  agitated  by  his 
presence  until  he  gives  them  chase.  The  end, 
when  it  does  come,  is  mostly  too  sudden  to  be 
painful.  The  moral  and  religious  discipline 
which  results  from  sickness  shows  us  why  a  lin- 
gering death  is  best  suited  to  ourselves.  With 
animals  the  death  of  disease  would  be  merely 
protracted  misery.  Left  unnursed  and  unfed, 
they  would  endure  far  more  than  by  the  knife  of 
the  butcher  or  the  beak  of  the  hawk;  and  if  one 
class  of  creatures  are  at  greater  disadvantages 
than  another,  it  would  appear  to  be  those  which 
perish  slowly  from  a  natural  decay. 

Where  pursuit  of  the  prey  precedes  its  cap- 
ture, the  period  during  which  the  chase  continues 
is  so  much  addition  to  the  mental  suffering. 
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which  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  physical  pain. 
Leeches  creep  into  the  shells  of  fish,  and  devour 
the  inhabitants.  Muller  saw  a  shell -fish  crawl 
upon  a  bank  of  a  stream  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  its  enemy,  but,  not  being  able  long  to  subsist 
out  of  the  water,  it  was  obliged  to  travel  back 
again,  and  became  the  prey  of  the  leech,  who 
was  waiting  to  receive  it.  Yet  even  in  these  and 
similar  instances  of  suspense,  as  when  hawks 
pursue  birds,  and  dogs  foxes,  there  may  be  some 
alleviation  to  the  distress  from  the  hope  of 
escape,  and,  at  all  events,  the  contest,  however 
bitter,  is  seldom  long  sustained.  There  are  other 
cases  still  in  which  the  animal  destroying  loves 
to  torture,  as  it  looks  to  our  eyes,  the  animal  de- 
stroyed. But  the  very  interesting  account  which 
Dr.  Livingstone  gives  of  his  sensations  when 
the  lion  seized  him  by  his  arm,  crunched  the 
bone  into  splinters,  and  "  shook  him  as  a  terrier 
dog  does  a  rat,"  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  appearances  are  deceptive.  "  The  shock," 
he  says,  "  produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  first 
shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess, 
in  which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  nor  feeling 
of  terror,  though  I  was  quite  conscious  of  all 
that  was  happening.  It  was  like  what  patients 
partly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  describe, 
who  see  the  operation  but  feel  not  the  knife." 
He  infers  that  the  same  complacency  is  common 
to  animals  when  between  the  jaws  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  is  an  express  and  merciful  provision  of 
the  Creator.  In  fact,  though  disease  is  often 
painful,  the  act  of  dying  is  not.  Bodily  suffer- 
ing would  be  no  protection  then,  and,  consistently 
with  the  invariable  method  of  Providence,  we 
are  spared  a  useless  anguish.  The  placid  feel- 
ings which  accompany  natural  death  are  known 
from  the  evidence  of  multitudes,  who  have  testi- 
fied to  their  ease  with  their  latest  breath.  The 
very  pleasurable  feelings  which  accompany  drown- 
ing and  hanging  have  been  recorded  by  numbers 
who  have  been  recovered  after  consciousness  had 
ceased.  Death  from  cold  we  should  suppose  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  forms  in  which  the  king  of 
terrors  could  approach,  but,  instead  of  the  frosty 
horrors  we  picture,  the  victim  finds  himself 
rocked  at  last  into  a  soothing  slumber.  "  I  had 
treated,"  says  Dr.  Kane,  in  his  Arctic  Explora- 
tions, "  the  sleepy  comfort  of  freezing  as  some- 
thing like  the  embellishment  of  romance.  I  had 
evidence  now  to  the  contrary.  Two  of  our 
stoutest  men  came  to  me  begging  permission  to 
sleep  :  '  they  were  not  cold  ;  the  wind  did  not 
enter  them  now;  a  little  sleep  was  all  they 
wanted/  "  From  this  sleep,  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  indulge  in  it,  they  would  never  have 
waked.  The  pain  was  not  in  dying,  but  in  the 
effort  to  avoid  it ;  the  descent  to  the  grave  was 
easy  and  grateful ;  all  the  resolution  was  required 
to  keep  the  steep  and  toilsome  road  which  led 
back  to  life.    As  man  is  more  seusitive  than  the 


lower  animals,  their  sufferings  must  be  less,  and 
altogether  we  should  argue  that  the  pangs 
which  death  inflicts  upon  them  are  not  very 
great.  The  residue  of  misery  which  remains 
after  every  deduction,  answers,  we  may  be  sure, 
some  beneficent  end,  and  our  part  in  the  matter 
is  to  beware  of  adding  to  their  sorrows  beyond 
the  limits  of  necessity. 

The  strong  language  in  which  Cowper  has  ex- 
pressed his  disgust  at  cruelty  towards  dumb 
creatures  is  not  a  whit  stronger  than  every  re- 
flecting man  will  approve. 

"  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friecds 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine 
sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 

Montaigne  held  cruelty  to  be  the  extreme  of  all 
vices;  it  is  also  oneof  the  commonest.  Humanity 
seldom  or  ever  shows  itself  in  inferior  disposi- 
tions, and  where  it  exists  is  readily  destroyed. 
No  unnatural  taste  is  so  rapidly  acquired  as  the 
taste  for  shedding  blood.  There  are  few  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  which  occurred 
at  the  execution  of  Thistlewood  and  his  fellow 
conspirators  for  treason.  A  thrill  of  horror  ran 
through  the  crowd  when  the  first  head  was 
severed  from  its  body,  but  so  rapidly  did  the 
spectators  become  accustomed  to  the  sight  that 
on  the  executioner  accidentally  letting  the  third 
head  drop,  there  was  a  shout  of  "  Ah  !  butter- 
fingered  ! '  M.  Blaze,  in  relating  his  military  ex- 
perience during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  mentions 
that  the  conscripts  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle 
made  a  circuit  of  twenty  paces  round  the  bodies 
which  lay  in  their  path.  Soon  they  approached 
nearer,  and  ended  by  marching  over  them.  Mon- 
taigne observed,  during  the  French  civil  wars, 
that  the  atrocities  kept  increasing  with  exercise, 
till  they  rivalled  any  thing  which  was  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  antiquity  or  which  we  have  read 
of  the  Sepoys  in  our  own  day.  "  I  could  hardly 
persuade  myself,"  he  says  in  his  Essays,  il-  before 
I  saw  it  with  my  eyes,  that  there  could  be  found 
people  so  savage,  who  for  the  sole  pleasure  of 
murder  would  hack  and  lop  off  the  limbs  of 
others,  sharpen  their  wits  to  invent  unusual  tor- 
ments and  new  kinds  of  death  without  profit  and 
for  no  other  end  than  to  enjoy  the  grateful  spec- 
tacle of  the  gestures  and  motions,  the  lamentable 
groans  and  cries  of  a  man  dying  in  anguish." 
He  has  remarked  that  those  who  luxuriate  in 
the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures  usually 
learn  their  first  lessons  in  barbarity  by  the  mal- 
treating of  animals  :  and  that  after  the  Romans 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  in  their 
amphitheatres  of  the  slaughter  of  beasts,  they 
proceeded  to  take  delight  in  the  slaughter  of 
gladiators.  This  is  the  natural  progression.  It 
is  told  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  that  he  twice 
whipped  his  son,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.,  with 
his  own  hand, — the  first  time  because  he  had 
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taken  such  a  dislike  to  a  gentleman  that  his  ser- 
vile attendants  could  only  appease  him  by  pre- 
tending to  shoot  with  a  pistol  without  ball  the 
object  of  his  aversion;  the  second  time  for  crush- 
ing the  head  of  a  sparrow.  Though  the  just 
punishment  he  had  received  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  unjust  punishment  he  had  in- 
flicted, his  mother  objected  to  this  discipline  of 
her  son.  "Pray  to  God,"  replied  Henry,  "that 
I  may  live,  for  when  I  am  gone  he  will  ill-treat 
you"  The  experience  of  the  king  had  taught 
him  that  cruelty  seldom  knows  any  distinctions, 
and  that  he  who  begins  by  crushing  the  heads 
of  sparrows  in  sport  would  end  by  directing  his 
venom  against  the  very  breasts  he  had  sucked. 
The  prediction  was  verified  to  the  letter.  "  He 
was  scarcely  human,"  says  a  contemporary 
memoir-writer,  and  a  single  instance  will  suffice 
to  prove  it.  A  number  of  wounded  Protestants 
were  put,  at  the  siege  of  Montauban,  into  the 
dry  moat  of  the  castle  where  he  was  quartered. 
Eaten  by  the  flies,  tormented  by  thirst,  tortured 
by  their  wounds,  they  perished  miserably,  and 
the  amusement  of  their  sovereign  was  to  watch 
and  mimic  their  dying  contortions.  When  one 
of  his  associates,  "the  Count  de  la  Rocheguyon, 
was  on  his  death-bed,  Louis  sent  to  inquire  how 
he  did.  "  He  will  not  have  long  to  wait,"  re- 
plied the  expiring  courtier,  "  before  my  final 
struggles  will  commence.  I  have  often  helped 
himto  mimic  others  ;  it  is  my  turn  now."  The 
lad  who  tortures  dogs  and  cats  in  Hogarth's 
"  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,"  winds  up  his  career 
with  a  murder  :  and  it  may  be  taken  for  a  maxim 
that  he  who  in  sheer  wantonness  behaves 
brutally  to  a  sheep,  would  not,  if  he  could  give 
free  scope  to  his  passions,  be  over  gentle  to  the 
shepherd. 

Mankind  have  thus  a  direct  interest,  on  their 
own  account,  in  enforcing  mercy  to  brutes.  But 
it  is  the  imperative  right  of  the  animals  them- 
selves. The  notion  of  coarse  and  ignorant 
minds  is,  that  all  which  exists  has  been  created 
for  the  sole  service  of  the  human  race,  to  use  or 
abuse  as  the  fancy  takes  them.  A  respectable 
Guacho  exhorted"  Mr.  Darwin,  when  riding  in 
the  Pampas,  to  spur  his  jaded  steed.  He  refused, 
and  represented  that  the  animal  was  exhausted. 
«  Never  mind,"  replied  the  Guacho,  "  it  is  my 
horse." 

With  some  difficulty  Mr.  Darwin  made  him 
comprehend  thatit  was  from  motives  of  humanity, 
and  not  from  the  fear  of  diminishing  the  value 
of  a  piece  of  property,  that  he  was  induced  to 
forbear.  "  Ah  !  Don  Carlos,"  exclaimed  the 
man,  with  a  look  of  astonishment,  "  what  an 
idea  1"  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  drivers  in 
our  own  country  share  the  opinions  of  this 
Guacho,  and  follow  his  practice.  When  God 
created  the  world,  he  did  indeed  "  give  man 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 


moveth  upon  the  earth."  He  renewed  the  autho- 
rity to  Noah  after  the  Flood,  with  the  addition  of 
the  permission  to  kill  and  eat, — u  Every  moving 
thing  shall  be  meat  for  you."  But  this  power, 
which  is  delegated  to  us  over  the  animal  world, 
is,  like  every  other  gift  of  Providence,  to  be  ex- 
ercised according  to  the  rules  of  justice  and 
mercy,  and  not  according  to  the  wanton  instiga- 
tions of  cruel  caprice.  Acting  by  God's  leave, 
in  God's  stead,  we  must  govern  his  creatures 
with  the  same  benevolence  which  pervades  the 
entire  being  of  Him  from  whom  we  have  received 
the  trust : — 

"  Heaven's  attribute  is  universal  care, 
And  man's  prerogative  to  rule,  but  spare." 

He  may  slaughter  animals  for  his  sustenance  ; 
he  may  make  war  upon  them  when  they  destroy 
his  property,  and  mar  his  comfort ;  he  may  press 
them  into  his  service,  and  compel  them  within 
the  limits  of  humanity  to  do  his  bidding.  This 
surely  is  enough.  It  excludes  nothing  which 
can  contribute  to  our  real  wants  and  real  happi- 
ness. All  beyond  which,  trifles  with  life  and  in- 
flicts pain,  is  useless  and  therefore  wicked,  and, 
as  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Deity,  can- 
not receive  his  sanction  in  ourselves. 

"  For  many  a  crime  deetn'd  innocent  on  earth 
Is  register'd  in  Heaven,  and  these  no  doubt 
Have  each  their  record,  with  a  curse  annex'd. 
Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart, 
But  God  will  never." 

(To  be  continued.) 


PATERNAL  DUTY. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Leisure  Hour  makes 
the  following  remarks,  which  are  as  full  of  truth 
as  they  are  of  good  common  sense  : 

"The  father  who  plunges  into  business  so 
deeply  that  he  has  no  leisure  for  domestic  duties 
and  pleasures,  and  whose  only  intercourse  with 
his  children  consists  in  a  brief  word  of  authori- 
ty, or  a  surly  lamentation  over  their  intolerable 
expensiveness,  is  equally  to  be  pitied  and  to  be 
blamed.  What  right  has  he  to  devote  to  other 
pursuits  the  time  which  God  has  allotted  to  his 
children  ?  Nor  is  it  an  excuse  to  say  that  he 
cannot  support  his  family  in  their  present  style 
of  living,  without  this  effort.  I  ask,  by  what 
right  can  his  family  demand  to  live  in  a  manner 
which  requires  him  to  neglect  his  most  solemn 
and  important  duties?  Nor  is  it  an  excuse  to 
say  that  he  wishes  to  leave  them  a  competence. 
Is  he  under  obligation  to  leave  them  that  com- 
petence which  he  desires?  Is  it  an  advantage 
to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  labor?  Be- 
sides, is  money  the  only  desirable  bequest  which 
a  father  can  leave  to  his  children?  Surely, 
well-cultivated  intellects;  hearts  sensible  to  do- 
mestic affection,  the  love  of  parents,  of  brethren 
and  sisters;  a  taste  for  home  pleasures;  habits 
of  order,  regularity,  and  industry  ;  hatred  of 
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vice  aud  vicious  men ;  and  a  lively  sensibility  to 
the  excellence  of  virtue,  are  as  valuable  a  legacy 
as  an  inheritance  of  property,  simple  property, 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  every  habit  which 
would  render  that  property  a  blessing." 


PRESERVING  FLOWERS. 

Our  readers  who  love  flowers  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  manner  of  preserving  them  from 
wilting,  which  a  cotemporary  assures  us  is 
highly  successful — The  plan  is  this :  Procure 
a  flat  dish  of  porcelain,  into  which  pour  water; 
place  upon  it  a  vase  of  flowers,  and  over  the  vase 
a  bell-glass  with  its  rim  in  the  water.  The  air 
that  surrounds  the  flowers  being  confined  be- 
neath the  bell-glass,  is  constantly  moist  with 
water,  that  rises  into  it  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
As  fast  as  the  water  becomes  condensed  it  runs 
down  the  side  of  the  bell-glass;  so  as  to  prevent 
it  evaporating  into  the  air  of  the  sitting-room, 
the  atmosphere  around  the  flowers  is  continually 
damp.  The  plan  is  designated  the  "  Hopean 
Apparatus/'  The  experiment  may  be  tried  on 
a  small  scale  by  inverting  a  tumbler  over  a  rose- 
bud in  a  saucer  of  water. 

The  humble,  meek,  just,  pious,  and  devout 
souls,  are  every  where  of  one  religion  ;  and  when 
death  has  taken  off*  the  mask,  they  will  know  one 
another,  though  the  diverse  liveries  they  wear 
here  make  them  strangers.— Penn. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Small  sales  of  superfine  Flour 
at  $4  25,  at  which  rate  it  is  still  offered  :  extra,  $4  75 
and  $5  00.  The  trade  are  buying  moderately,  at  from 
$4  25  up  to  $5  for  common  to  extra  brands.  Rye 
Flour  is  quiet  at  $3  31^  per  barrel.  Corn  Meal  is 
rather  more  inquired  for  at  $3  37£  per  barrel. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering.  Sales 
of  old  Wheat  at  98c  to  $1  00  per  bushel,  for  fair  to 
good  Red,  and  $1  20  for  White.  New  Red  is  held  at 
$1  00  to  $1  08,  without  sales.  New  White  at  $1  15 
to  1  20  for  fair  to  good  lots.  Rye  is  firm.  Sales  of 
old  at  70c.  and  new  at  60  c.  Corn  continues  in  request. 
Sales  of  Pennsylvania  yellow  at  68  cents  afloat,  and 
some  white  brought  82c.  Oats  are  wanted  at  41c.  for 
Penna.    Sales  of  prime  Southern  at  the  same  price. 

Clovbrseed. — Last  sale  at  $4  50  a  4  62  per  bushel, 
of  64  lbs.  Nothing  doing  in  Timothy  and  Flaxseed. 
The  latter  is  in  demand  at  $1  60  per  bushel. 


THE  SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Loudon 
County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  education  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  day  of  10th  mo.  next. 

Terms. — For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  term 
of  40  weeks,  $115,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  For 
further  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold. 
Sprirgbouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  after  the 
first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  latter 
place. 

7th  mo. 24 — 3  mo. 


WANTED,— An  experienced  Teacher  to  act  as 
Principal  in  the  Male  [Department  of  Friends 
Institute,  in  New  York  city  ;  the  Fall  term  will  com- 
mence first  Second -day  in  Ninth  month  next.  Apply 
to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

ROBERT  R.  WILLITS,  303  Pearl  st. 
SAMUEL  BROvVN,  14  Merchants'  Exchange. 
HENRY  S.  COHU,  22  Liberty  st. 
7mo.  24. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS — 
The  seventh  session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month. 
1858,  and  continue  forty  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms,  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance.  For  circulars  containing  further 
particulars  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry  P.  O.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

7th  mo.  24,  1858— 2mo. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  fifteenth  session  of  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  1st  day  of  Tenth  mo.  next,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest  of  Coatesville. 
on  the  Philada.  and  Columbia  Railroad,  from  which 
place  pupils  are  conveyed  to  the  school  free  of  charge. 
The  usual  branches,  comprising  a  thorough  English 
education,  will  be  taught,  and  scientific  lectures,  illus- 
trated by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  be  delivered. 
Terms  $55.00  per  session.  For  further  particulars, 
address  the  Principal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.. 
Penna.  Smedley  Darlington,  Principal 

7th  mo.  17th,  1858.— 2  mo. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS,  under  the  care  of  Green  St. 
Preparative  Meeting,  will  re-open  on  the  1st 
Second  day  in  9tb  mo.  next. 

These  Schools  are  located  on  the  Meeting-house 
premises,  corner  of  4th  and  Green  Sts.,  and  comprise 
a  Girls'  Grammar  School,  a  Secondary  School  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  Primary  School  for  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the  branches  usuaPy 
taught  in  such  schools. 

In  the  Girls'  Grammar  School  the  course  of  study 
will  also  embrace  Mathematics,  Botany  and  Drawing 
— one  session  per  day. 

Price  of  tuition,  per  term  of  five  months  $10,  $12. 
$15.    Drawing,  extra. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Secondary  School. — Price  per  term 
$7  and  $9.    Two  sessions  per  day. 

Primary  School. — Price  per  term  $6.  Two  sessions 
per  day. 

References.— David  Ellis,  No.  617  Franklin  street  : 
Jane  Johnson,  533  N.  4th  street;  Thomas  Mather,  1116 
Wallace  street ;  Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  11th,  above  Green 
street:  Macpherson  Saunders,  543  York  Avenue;  H. 
M.  Levick,  532  Dillwyn  street. 

Philada.,  6tk  mo.,  1858. 


MOORESTOWN  FEMALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
The  next  Term  will  commence  first  second  day 
in  10th  Month,  1858,  and  continue  40  weeks. 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Proprietor. 
Moorestovm,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  i'rs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Bank 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 

(Continued  from  page  291.) 

In  the  5th  month,  1797, 1  removed  to  the  city 
of  New  York  with  my  family,  and  diligently  at- 
tended our  religious  meetings  as  they  came  in 
course  ;  but  was  very  little  from  home  in  Truth's 
service,  until  after  the  yellow  fever  had  subsided, 
which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
and  fall  of  this  year,  and  carried  off  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  a  solemn  and  awful  season 
of  mortality, — which  ought  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Again,  in  the  8th  month,  1798,  the  yellow 
fever  prevailed  in  New  York,  and  there  was  an 
awful  dread  felt  throughout  the  city,  go  where 
one  would.  About  the  middle  of  the  month, 
there  were  sixty-three  died  in  twenty-four  hours, 
Three  of  our  children,  being  young  people  grown 
up,  were  taken  down  in  one  day,  and  had  the 
fever  very  violently.  Our  son  lay  fourteen  days 
entirely  helpless;  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  his  life  was  despaired  of.  When  the  black 
vomit  began,  I  very  much  gave  over  thinking  he 
would  recover.  Our  situation  was  then  truly 
awful.  My  dear  wife  and  myself  were  alone  with 
them  five  days  and  five  nights,  and  no  one  came  to 
see  us.  There  were  but  few  Friends  in  town,  and 
at  that  time  some  in  every  family  were  unwell. 
In  five  or  six  days,  our  daughters  showed  favor- 
able symptoms  of  recovery,  but  our  son  grew 
worse  ;  and  for  ten  nights,  I  never  had  my 
clothes  off,  neither  do  I  believe  in  all  that  time 
I  had  ten  hours  sleep  :  indeed,  sleep  seemed  en- 
tirely to  have  departed  from  my  eyes,  my  anxiety 
for  my  son  was  so  great,  having  but  the  one.  In 
the  fore  part  of  his  illness,  even  as  Jacob  wres- 
tled with  the  angel,  so  did  I  in  fervent  prayer 
night  and  day  ;  and  in  all  this  time  he  was  grow- 


ing worse  and  worse.  And  now  while  I  am 
penning  this  account,  my  eyes  and  heart  are  full, 
in  a  fresh  remembrance  of  the  adorable  loving- 
kindness  and  mercy  of  my  God.  But  I  found 
my  duty  called  for  resignation,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  my  will,  desires  and  affections.  One  night  as 
I  was  sitting  by  his  bed-side  watching  him  alone, 
my  mind  became  awfully  clothed  with  the  power 
and  virtue  of  Truth,  and  I  was  enabled  to  offer 
him  up.  I  then  felt  and  knew  what  resignation 
was,  and  this  language  ran  through  me  with 
power  :  "  When  Abraham  offered  Isaac  in  fig- 
ure, he  was  restored  to  him  again/'  My  soul 
bowed  in  solemn  worship,  reverence  and  fear  ; 
and  I  now  thought  I  could  go  through  in  doing 
the  needful  for  him,  should  he  close  his  life  be- 
fore morning.  I  then  had  every  thing  planned 
in  my  mind  how  his  body  should  be  laid  out,  that 
there  might  be  as  much  quietness  as  possible ; 
for  in  this  dreadful  fever  the  custom  was,  as  soon 
as  the  breath  was  gone,  to  have  them  away  for 
interment  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  in  this 
awful  crisis,  after  my  mind  became  perfectly  re- 
signed, the  disorder  seemed  to  abate,  and  my 
dear  son  was  at  length  restored. 

0  my  soul,  thou  hast  great  cause  to  bow  low 
before  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  for  his  love 
and  mercy  to  me-wards,  and  in  that  he  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  spare  our  dear  children  and 
bring  them  all  through  that  sore  disorder. 

Before  my  children  were  taken  ill,  I  had  been 
a  good  deal  among  the  sick  and  distressed,  and 
had  witnessed  some  of  the  most  awful,  moving 
scenes  that  ever  my  eyes  beheld,  and  the  greatest 
distress  in  the  hour  of  death.  In  one  instance, 
a  man  lay  dying,  left  quite  alone  ;  his  wife  had 
stayed  with  him  as  long  as  she  could,  being  in 
a  critical  state  herself.  They  were  young  people, 
but  entire  strangers  to  me,  but  being  informed 
of  the  circumstances,  I  went  to  see  him,  and  such 
another  sight  I  never  beheld.  I  stayed  with  him 
till  he  expired,  assisted  in  getting  his  corpse  to 
the  grave-yard,  and  felt  amply  rewarded  in  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  what  I  could  for  a 
fellow-creature  in  distress. 

1  might  write  largely  respecting  that  awful 
season  of  mortality,  and  describe  many  things  of 
which  I  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  but  the 
above  may  suffice  at  present.  I  will  only  add, 
that  although  1  felt  from  day  to  day,  in  gjing 
from  place  to  place,  a  great  weight  of  awe  and 
dread  upon  me,  to  the  bowing  of  my  spirit,  and 
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have  even,  as  it  were,  tasted  the  disorder  in  my 
stomach,  yet  I  was  preserved  from  the  least  feel- 
ing of  slavish  fear.  It  was  the  Lord's  doings  and 
marvellous  in  mine  eyes;  to  Him  be  glory,  honor 
and  praise,  forevermore. 

Id  the  12th  month,  1798,  I  set  out  on  a  visit 
to  the  western  parts  of  New  York  State,  and  went 
by  way  of  Nine  Partners  and  Hudson,  having 
Tiddeman  Hull  for  a  companion.  We  were  at 
the  Monthly  Meeting  at  the  latter  place,  in  which 
I  was  silent,  being  the  seventh  silent  meeting 
since  I  left  home  ;  but  others  were  not  silent, 
and  this  Monthly  Meeting  held  till  near  sunset. 
My  mental  stock  seems  small  •  but  I  find  with 
frugality  I  have  sufficient  to  live  on  from  day  to 
day  ;  which  is  a  favor.  There  is  bread  enough 
in  the  Father's  house  and  to  spare,  and  a  little 
of  the  right  kind  is  sufficient.  After  being  at  a 
number  of  meetings,  we  came  to  Coeyman's  Pat- 
ent and  were  at  a  meeting  there.  rlhe  day  was 
very  stormy  ;  and  as  we  were  goiflg  from  the 
meeting,  there  being  five  of  us  in  a  sleigh,  the 
young  man  drove  so  fast  down  hill  that  he  over- 
set us,  and  I  was  much  hurt  in  the  fall,  so  as 
for  awhile  to  be  almost  breathless.  Being  desir- 
ous, however,  of  getting  on  our  journey,  I  con- 
tinued travelling,  though  in  great  pain.  The 
roads  between  Coeyman's  and  Otego  were  very 
difficult,  being  mostly  a  wilderness  country,  and 
the  more  so  to  me  on  account  of  the  pain  I  suf- 
fered from  my  hurt. 

At  Otego  there  is  a  small  meeting  of  Friends, 
the  greater  part  of  them  being  such  as  have  lately 
come  into  society.  We  had  a  comfortable  oppor- 
tunity with  them,  and  they  were  loving  and  kind 
to  us.  Taking  leave  of  them  in  near  affection, 
we  set  out  for  Unadilla,  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles.  On  the  way  we  found  some  settlements 
which  were  mostly  new  j  and  the  huts  people 
have  put  up  to  live  in  are  generally  covered  with 
bark  :  but  few  of  them  have  any  chimneys,  or 
much  fire-place,  except  a  back  stone  placed 
against  the  logs  a  little  higher  than  the  back 
stick,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  smoke  in  the 
room.  We  also  passed  through  a  vast  tract  of 
uninhabited  woods.  In  this  wilderness  country 
we  lodged  one  night  at  a  friendly  man's  cabin  of 
one  small  room,  in  which  was  a  weaver's  loom- 
and  four  beds.  In  this  place  ten  or  twelve  of  us 
slept,  and  rested  well.  Rut  when  the  mind  is 
intent  on  the  great  object  of  ful filing  its  duty,  no 
bed  is  too  hard,  nor  food  too  coarse;  these  things 
are  considered  as  nothing,  not  worth  minding. 

1  t  mo.  10th,  1799,  we  arrived  at  Unadilla; 
next  day  we  spent  in  hunting  up  some  of  the 
scattered  sheep  of  the  family ;  some  of  whom 
have  lost  every  mark  of  the  Friend.  There  are  I 
but  few  families  of  members  settled  here,  and 
they  ore  a  great  way  from  any  meeting ;  so  that 
they  seem  indeed  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd  ;  1 
for,  either  not  being  acquainted  with,  or  inatten- 
tive to  the  Divine  principle  and  sure  Guide  within, 


and  being  so  remote  from  society,  and  its  aid  and 
care  (which  are  precious,)  they  are  really  in  a 
suffering  condition.  How  has  all  that  is  tender 
within  me  been  moved  in  pity  and  sympathy, 
since  being  in  these  remote  and  new  settlements! 
And  how  frequently  have  the  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages of  many  been  brought  into  view ;  among 
which  the  being  near  to  meetings  and  amongst 
Friends  are  not  the  least. 

We  lodged  at  a  Friend's  house  (if  house  it 
may  be  called)  that  had  not  a  single  pane  of  glass 
in  it,  and  no  way  for  light  when  the  door  was 
shut,  but  what  came  down  the  hole  in  the  roof 
where  the  smoke  went  out.  Yet  the  Friends 
were  very  kind,  the  woman  having  six  children, 
one  of  which  was  an  infant.  I  thought  the  hard- 
ships which  women  go  through  in  this  western 
world,  were  little  known  or  thought  of  by  their 
sisters  in  New  York.  Next  day,  being  the  12th, 
we  had  a  meeting  made  up  of  various  descriptions 
of  people.  After  a  time  of  deep  exercise,  Truth 
rose  into  dominion,  and  we  had  a  good  meeting. 
Many  of  the  people  here  appear  to  be  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  way  of  Friends;  yet  there 
is  great  openness  for  hearing  Truth's  testimony. 
We  spent  the  afternoon  in  visiting  some  friendly 
families,  to  some  relief  of  mind  as  well  as  consid- 
erable satisfaction.  There  being  a  remarkable 
thaw  for  the  time  of  year,  we  found  it  difficult 
getting  about  in  our  sleigh. 

13th.    Reing  first-day,  we  had  a  meeting  a 
few  miles  westward,  in  a  school-house ;  then  went 
on  till  we  came  to  Oneida,  where  we  fell  in  com- 
pany with  John  Upton,  Adam  Harkness,  William 
Odell  and  John  Barker,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  Genesee.    So  we  travelled  together  about  sev- 
enteen miles  and  put  up  at  an  inn,  where  we 
lodged.     Next  morning  we  rose  early,  but  it 
rained  so  that  we  did  not  set  out  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  then  got  on  about  twenty-four  miles  to  com- 
fortable quarters  at  a  tavern.    We  travelled  but 
slowly,  the  snow  being  much  gone,  the  weather 
more  like  spring  than  the  middle  of  winter;  and 
people  ploughing  and  sowing  rye.    We  had  to 
walk  much  of  the  way,  the  horses  having  enough 
to  do  to  drag  the  sleighs  and  baggage.  However, 
we  got  on  with  tolerable  cheerfulness  ;  for,  being 
intent  on  trying  to  fulfil  our  duties,  things  which 
would  otherwise  be  accounted  hard,  were  made 
easy.    Those  who  go  forth  in  the  service  of  the 
gospel,  or  on  business  of  the  church,  should  well 
consider  the  motive  :  when  this  is  ascertained  to 
be  right,  as  they  keep  their  eye  single  to  their 
mission  and  their  Master's  honor,  his  Divine  sup- 
port will  not  be  withheld.    My  soul  has,  from 
day  to  day,  renewed  cause  to  worship  toward  his 
holy  sanctuary,  the  place  where  his  honor  dwell- 
eth.    Oh  !  how  I  long,  even  with  tears,  that  my 
children  may  grow  up  in  his  holy  fear,  as  willows 
by  the  water-courses  ;  making  choice  of  him  for 
their  rock, — a  rock  sure  and  steadfast,  even  when 
every  other  prop  fails. 
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This  afternoon  we  crossed  the  Cayuga  lake  on 
the  ice.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  we  got  the 
horses  on  the  ice,  the  edges  being  much  broken. 
There  appeared  to  be  considerable  risk  and  dan- 
ger, as  there  were  many  air-holes;  but  we  got 
safely  over,  it  being  nearly  one  mile  wide.  Set- 
tlements are  made  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  and 
some  stately  houses  erected,  particularly  on  the 
east  side.  The  snow  being  so  nearly  gone,  we 
concluded  to  leave  our  sleighs,  and  go  on  horse- 
back. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  following  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Friends,  on  the  subject  of  Music,  has  been  for- 
warded by  our  friend  J.  S.  W.  for  publication 
in  the  Intelligencer. 

An  extract  from  Wm.  Perm's  "No  Cross  no 
Crown." — ^1669. 
There  is  but  little  need  to  drive  away  time 
by  foolish  divertisements,  which  flies  away  so 
swiftly  of  itself ;  and  when  once  gone  is  never 
to  be  recalled.  Plays,  parks,  balls,  treats,  ro- 
mances, music,  love  sonnets,  and  the  like,  will 
be  a  very  invalid  plea  for  any  other  purpose  than 
their  condemnation,  who  are  taken  and  delighted 
with  them,  at  the  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  0,  my  friends,  these  were 
never  invented  but  by  that  mind  which  had  first 
lost  the  joy  aud  ravishing  delights  of  God's  holy 
presence. 

From  Thomas  Story's  Journal. — 1689. 

When  it  pleased  the  Most  High,  by  the  in- 
fusion of  his  own  goodness,  to  reveal  in  me  the 
son  of  his  love,  even  his  wisdom  and  power,  by 
whom  he  designed  and  effected  all  things,  then 
I  was  taught  to  fear  him,  then  I  was  taught  to 
love  him  ;  then,  0  then,  and  not  aright  till  then, 
was  my  soul  instructed  and  informed  indeed.  I 
put  off  my  usual  airs,  my  jovial  actions  and  ad- 
dress, and  laid  aside  my  sword  which  I  had  worn, 
not  through  design  of  injury  or  fear  of  any,  but 
as  a  modish  and  manly  ornament.  1  burnt  also 
my  instruments  of  music,  and  divested  myself  of 
the  superfluous  parts  of  apparel,  retaining  only 
that  which  was  necessary  or  deemed  decent. 

From  the  printed  book  of  Discipline. — .1716 

Advised,  that  a  watchful  care  be  taken  to 
prevent  Friends'  children  and  those  possessing 
truth,  from  going  to  or  being  any  way  concerned 
in  stage  plays,  lotteries,  music  and  dancing ;  and 
that  such  also  be  dealt  with  as  run  races  on 
horseback  or  on  foot,  lay  wagers,  or  use  any  kind 
of  gaming,  or  vain  Sports  or  pastimes,  for  our 
time  passeth  swiftly  away,  and  our  pleasures  and 
delights  ought  to  be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  And 
Friends  are  advised  against  attending  such  places 
of  diversion,  and  against  falling  into  any  of 
these  practices ;  and  if  any  who  are  concerned 


or  indulge  themselves  in  any  of  these  evils,  can- 
not be  brought  to  a  due  sense  of  their  miscon- 
duct herein,  Monthly  Meetings,  after  a  time  of 
waiting,  and  kind  treatment  in  the  spirit  of  re- 
storing love,  should  testify  their  disunion  with 
them. 

From  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Ashbridge,  written  by 
herself— 1732. 
Elizabeth  Ashbridge,  a  highly  esteemed  min- 
ister in  the  Society  of  Friends,  left  a  memoir  of 
her  life  and  religious  experience,  in  which  she 
says,  "  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  way  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  although  I  had  a  re- 
ligious education,  I  was  allowed  to  sing  and 
dance."  When  she  was  brought  under  religious 
concern  she  said,  "  The  great  vivacity  of  my 
natural  disposition  would  not  suffer  me  to  give 
way  to  the  gloomy  sense  of  sorrow  and  convic- 
tion, and  I  became  more  wild  and  airy."  hut 
being  through  Divine  mercy  again  brought  L>w 
under  a  sense  of  her  transgressions,  she  was  in- 
volved in  great  anxiety  and  distress.  In  this 
state  she  was  made  willing  to  resign  her  love  for 
music,  and  every  other  gratification  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  peace,  saying,  "  had  all  the  world 
been  mine,  I  would  have  given  it  gladly  for  one 
glimpse  of  hope."  Before  this  time  she  used  to 
gratify  her  husband  by  the  exercise  of  her  mu- 
sical powers  ;  but,  as  she  says  in  the  memoirs, 
"  I,  who  once  used  to  divert  him  with  music 
and  dancing,  in  which  he  greatly  delighted, 
could  not,  since  I  became  religious,  do  it  any 
longer.  My  singing  was  turned  into  mourning, 
and  my  dancing  into  lamentation."  On  bearing 
her  testimony  against  the  use  of  music,  she  was 
afterwards  subjected  to  some  personal  abuse 
from  her  husband  ;  but  continuing  faithful  to 
her  sense  of  duty,  he  became  convinced  of  the 
rectitude  of  her  course,  and  with  tears  said  to 
her,  "  I  have  seen  the  beauty  there  is  in  the 
truth,  and  that  thou  hast  followed  the  right  way, 
in  which  I  pray  God  to  preserve  thee." 

Extracts  from  John  Rutty' s  Treatise  on  Chris- 
tian Discipline. — 1746. 
This  people  entirely  disuse  and  condemn  as 
unlawful,  vain  sports  and  what  are  calhd  pas- 
times, a  term  surely  reproachful  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Christian,  inconsistent  with  the  profession 
he  bears,  and  bespeaking  him  senseless  of  the 
term  of  this  life,  being  rather  too  short  than  too 
long  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  of 
preparing  his  soul  for  a  better  country.  Many 
of  them  seem  to  be  genuine  inventions  of  the 
policy  of  Satan,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  God's  wit- 
ness in  the  souls  of  men,  and  divert  them  from 
a  due  attention  to  its  holy  calls.  The  following 
recreations  have  already  been  held  by  this  people 
to  be  of  this  sort,  viz.,  gaming,  dancing,  music 
meetings,  the  use  of  songs  tending  to  debauch 
the  mind,  frequenting  play  houses,  horse  races, 
&e.    The  Yearly  Meeting  of  1739,  having  enu- 
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inerated  clivers  of  the  practices  above  mentioned, 
declared  them  to  be  nurseries  of  debauchery  and 
wickedness,  the  burthen  and  grief  of  the  sober 
part  of  other  societies,  as  well  as  our  own,  wholly 
unbecoming  a  people  under  the  Christian  profes- 
sion, contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  examples  of  the  best  men  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church. — pp.  91-92. 
After  this  declaration  the  Yearly  Meeting  pro- 
ceeds as  follows,  to  wit :  "  We  do  exhort  all 
parents  of  children  and  masters  of  families  to 
watch  over  their  children  and  servants,  and  not 
only  as  much  as  in  them  lies  restrain  them  from 
taking  such  undue  liberties,  but  to  inculcate  in 
them  an  early  aversion  to  such  practices,  by  en- 
deavoring to  raise  in  them  a  sense  of  that  inex- 
pressible comfort  and  delight  which  attends  the 
exercise  of  true  religion  and  virtue,  the  relish 
and  taste  of  which  pleasure  will  bring  them  to 
see  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  what  men  falsely 
call  so  ;  and  that  the  sports  and  diversions  by 
them  used  are  but  the  inventions  of  degenerate 
and  corrupt  minds,  who  being  ignorant  of  that 
solid  satisfaction  of  soul  which  is  of  an  enduring 
nature,  vainly  attempt  to  supply  the  want  of  it 
by  temporary  and  fading  pleasures,  the  end  of 
which  is  anxiety  and  sorrow. — pp.  93-94. 

From  Sophia  Hume's  Exhortation,  &c. — 1747. 

Sophia  Hume  was  a  valuable  minister  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  author  of  several  excel- 
lent works  on  religious  subjects,  one  entitled  "  an 
Exhortation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Province 
of  South  Carolina. ,;  She  is  affectionately  men- 
tioned by  Catharine  Philips  in  her  Journal,  they 
being  fellow  travellers  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Holland  in  the  year  1757.  The  following  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  Music  are  extracted 
from  the  aforementioned  work,  dated  at  Charles- 
ton, in  South  Carolina,  1st  month  30th,  1747. 

"  Music  was  a  science  I  formerly  greatly  de- 
lighted in,  and  spent  much  time,  both  in  the  j 
theory,  as  well  as  the  practical  part ;  but  when  i 
religion  began  to  take  place  in  my  heart,  I  found  I 
music  stood  in  my  way.    I  considered  it  only 
a3  an  amusement,  which  detained  me  from  more 
solid  and  useful  thoughts  and  reflections.  In 
short,  it  became  so  burthensome  to  me  that  I 
could  not  perform  any  of  my  airy  lessons,  which 
had  been  usual  as  well  as  pleasing  to  me.  And 
on  further  consideration  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
merely  sensual  and  not  an  intellectual  pleasure, 
as  some  would  fondly  assert.    Therefore,  I  quit-  \ 
ted  the  study  as  well  as  the  practice  of  it."  On 
this  subject  she  quotes  the  sentiments  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Carabray :  "  As  for  music,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ancients  believed  nothing  more  ' 
pernicious  to  a  well  regulated  state,  than  to  suffer  , 
an  effeminate  melody  to  be  introduced  into  it.  ! 
It  enervates  men,  and  renders  their  souls  soft ' 
and  voluptuous."    Plato  severely  rejects  all  the  | 
soft  airs  of  the  Asiatic  music,  and  with  much  I 


greater  reason  Christians  ought  to  have  an  aver- 
sion for  those  poisoned  allurements,  pp.  99 — 100. 

From  John  GougKs  History,  &c. — 1790. 

John  Cough,  in  his  history  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  has  inserted  a  "  Dissertation  on  the 
discipline  exercised  among  that  people."  It  con- 
tains a  comprehensive  account  of  the  testimonies 
of  Friends,  -with  an  interesting  view  of  the 
grounds  and  importance  of  these  testimonies  to 
the  welfare  of  society  and  the  world  at  large.  On 
the  subject  of  sports  and  diversions,  he  says  : — 
u  A  people  honestly  directing  their  researches 
after  pure  religion,  and  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity,  could  not  be  long  in  discerning  the 
inconsistency  of  vain  sports  and  diversions,  such 
as  theatrical  exhibitions,  horse  racing,  dancing. 
musical  entertainments,  cards,  dice,  and  all  other 
species  of  gaming,  with  the  precepts  and  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  to  which  they  are  diametrically 
opposite  in  their  root  and  origin,  nature  and  ten- 
dency ;  being  not  the  genuine  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  a  branch  of  the  corrupt  root  of  Gen- 
tilism,  adopted  by  professed  Christians  to  their 
hurt.  This  people,  in  their  search  after  primi- 
tive Christianity,  recurring  to  the  example  and 
precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  could  not  re- 
concile these  diversions  to  their  practice, — for 
these  and  other  reasons  they  thought  it  their  duty 
to  disuse  vain  sports  themselves,  and  bear  their 
.testimony  against  them,  and  make  it  a  point  of 
communion  and  an  object  of  discipline,  that  their 
members  should  refrain  the  attendance  thereof, 
or  be  dealt  with  as  transgressors.  Vol.  2,  p.  177. 

Extracts  from  Thomas  Clarkson's  Portraiture 
of  Quakerism. — 1806. 
"  The  Quakers  have  struck  out  of  the  general 
list  of  amusements,  such  only  as,  by  being  likely 
to  endanger  their  morality,  would  be  likely  to 
interrupt  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  their 
lives.  Dancing  and  the  diversions  of  the  field 
have  been  proscribed.  Music,  novels,  the  thea- 
tre, and  all  games  of  chance  of  every  description 
have  been  forbidden.  George  Fox,  he  says,  laid 
a  stress  upon  many  things  which  the  world  con- 
sidered to  be  of  little  moment,  but  which  his  fol- 
lowers thought  to  be  entirely  worthy  of  his  spi- 
ritual calling.  He  forbade  all  the  modes  and 
gestures  which  are  used  as  tokens  of  obedience, 
or  flattery,  or  honor  among  men.  He  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  plain  speech  or  language.  He 
declaimed  against  all  sorts  of  music,  p.  15.  He 
and  his  followers  were  of  opiuion  that  music  could 
not  be  admitted  in  a  system  of  pure  Christianity. 
The  modern  Quakers  have  not  differed  from  their 
predecessors  on  this  subject,  and  therefore  musio 
is  understood  to  be  prohibited  throughout  the 
Society  at  this  day.  p.  59.  Music  does  not 
appear  to  the  Quakers  to  be  the  foundation  of 
any  solid  comfort  in  life.  It  can  give  us  no  solid 
encouragement,  nor  hope,  nor  prospects.    It  can 
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afford  no  anchorage  ground,  which  shall  hold  the 
mind  in  a  storm.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  elevated  thoughts,  such  thoughts  as 
raise  the  mind  to  sublime  and  spiritual  things. 
The  most  melodious  sounds  that  human  instru- 
ments can  make,  are  from  the  earth,  earthly. 
But  nothing  can  rise  higher  than  its  oion  origin. 
Ail  true  elevation  can  only  come  from  the  Divine 
source,  pp.  66,  67.  The  Quakers  believe  that 
music,  in  its  present  state,  has  an  immediate  ten-, 
dency  to  lead  into  the  company  of  the  world.  It 
leads  to  the  making  up  of  festive  parties.  It  leads, 
for  its  own  gratification,  to  the  various  places  of 
public  resort.  Now  this  tendency  of  leading  into 
public,  is  considered  by  the  Quakers  as  a  ten- 
dency big  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  pp. 
76,  77. 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting.— 1850. 
"The  ancient  testimony  of  our  Religious  So- 
ciety in  relation  to  music,  was  feelingly  revived 
in  this  meeting.  This  testimony,  as  well  as  others 
which  have  distinguished  us  as  a  people,  had  its 
origin  in  a  very  early  period  of  its  history.  Like 
them,  it  was  the  fruit,  not  of  speculation  or  fal- 
lacious human  reasoniugs,  but  of  the  clear  mani- 
festations of  the  Lord's  will,  the  indubitable 
impress  of  the  divine  mind  on  the  understandings 
of  our  devoted  and  faithful  predecessors.  They 
saw,  as  we  noio  see,  that  the  fascinating  excite- 
ment of  music  has  a  direct  tendency  to  draw 
away  our  attention  from  the  holy  inspeaking  lan- 
guage of  Divine  wisdom  to  the  soul,  to  drown  the 
gentle  voice  of  truth,  which  in  unutterable  mercy 
is  afforded  for  our  direction  and  safety  through 
the  trials  and  temptations  of  this  probationary 
state.  Looking  to  the  Holy  Head  and  pattern 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  his  early  follow- 
ers, we  find  no  precept  or  example  to  sanction 
that  waste  of  time  and  dissipation  of  mind,  which 
attend  the  use  of  music  and  other  vain  amuse- 
ments. The  testimony  of  our  Society  on  this 
subject,  was  first  raised  when  the  sun  of  the  gos- 
pel day  shown  upon  it  in  meridian  brightness  ) 
when  what  are  now  by  some  called  little  things, 
were  seen  in  that  light,  to  be  greatly  destructive 
of  true  peace  and  enjoyment.  Experience  abun- 
dantly confirms  their  views.  The  watchmen  on 
our  walls  have  remarked  that  children  who  have 
been  indulged  in  music,  generally  manifest,  when 
they  grow  up,  opposition  to  others  of  our  testi- 
monies, and  that  there  appears  no  way  more  direct 
to  lead  them  out  of  the  Society  than  such  indul- 
gence." 

Good  Use  of  Time. — Make  good  use  of  time. 
Remember  the  time  which  is  once  gone  is  gone 
for  ever. 

Home. — Use  every  endeavour  to  make  home 
a  scene  of  happiness  and  satisfaction,  that  all 
may  return  to  it  with  willingness  and  pleasure. 


EXTRACT  FROM  DIARY. 
BY  MARIA  FOX. 

1842,  First  Month  2Uh,  Second-day. — At 
our  Spring  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Poole,  in  the 
year  1823,  my  mouth  was  first  opened  in  public 
ministry  with  these  words  only  : — "  How  great 
is  thy  goodness  which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  them 
that  fear  thee,  for  them  that  hope  in  thy  mercy  I" 
The  sweet  calm  that  overspread  my  spirit,  after 
the  utterance  of  them,  no  language  can  describe. 
Such  a  tendering  sense  of  the  Lord's  mercy  as 
effectually  cast  out  for  the  time  all  reasoning, 
continued  with  me  through  the  day  and  for  some 
time  afterwards.  Years  of  discipline  and 
baptisms  of  spirit,  known  to  no  one  but  myself, 
preceded  this  surrender.  To  my  natural  feel- 
ings such  a  thing  seemed  impossible ;  but  at 
length,  after  enduring  for  a  long  season  and  in 
different  ways  the  chastening  rod,  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  show  me  that  which  is  impossible 
with  men  is  possible  with  God,  and  to  give  me 
such  a  sense  of  his  love  and  such  a  portion  of 
sweet  peace  in  the  performance  of  his  will,  as  I 
have  never  dared  to  deny  in  the  many  seasons 
of  proving  and  temptation  that  have  since  been 
experienced. 

For  some  time  after  this  the  offerings  of  a  like 
kind  were  not  frequent,  and  usually  a  text  of 
Scripture  only  ;  but,  as  the  desire  was  kept  alive 
to  be  subject  to  the  Lord's  forming  hand,  open- 
ings were  gradually  enlarged,  and,  in  the  year 
1825,  Friends  of  Pcole  and  Southampton  Month- 
ly Meeting  thought  it  right  to  express  their 
unity  by  a  record  on  their  books.    It  was  not 
my  lot  to  have  much  human  help  at  that  period; 
not  many  near  whose  station  in  the  church  was 
likely  to  lead  them  to  extend  either  counsel  or 
encouragement;  and  such  was  the  difficulty  I 
felt  in  speaking  any  thing  of  my  own  exercises 
that  even  my  affectionate  sister,  whose  care  for 
me  was  almost  maternal,  was  but  little  acquaint- 
ed with  them.    Some  of  this  excessive  delicacy 
(as  we  love  to  call  it)  might  be,  I  believe,  the 
result  of  pride  and  of  secret  unwillingness  to  be 
as  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake,  and  it  probably  did, 
at  times,  deprive  me  of  the  judicious  advice  of 
those  more  experienced  ;  but  I  am  ready  to  think 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  safer  than  seeking  after  much 
|  communication.    The  Lord  is  very  tender  and 
i  compassionate  towards  those  whom  he  is  pleased 
!  to  lead  in  the  path  of  gospel  obedience.    If  the 
eye  he  directed  to  him  in  the  watchful  desire  to 
J  know  his  will,  he  will  not  fail  to  apply  both  his 
;  correcting  and  supporting  hand ;  nevertheless,  I 
have  ever  esteemed  it  an  especial  privilege  to 
those  who  are  called  to  speak  in  public  to  have 
the  care  and  counsel  of  their  friends  extended  to 
them.    Before  this  trial  of  my  own  faith  I  was 
permitted  to  see  the  danger  of  those  who  exer- 
cise a  gift  in  the  ministry  looking  too  much  tor 
the  expression  of  unity  or  commendation,  and 
now  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  show  me  that  such 
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coarse  would  be  eminently  unsafe  for  me. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  small  ex- 
perience I  have  ever  found  it  needful  to  be  very 
guarded  in  this  matter.  The  unity  of  those 
who  have  judgment,  and  whose  office  it  peculiar- 
ly is  to  extend  help  to  the  poor  minister  in  what- 
ever way  they  may  see  it  to  be  needful,  has 
always  been  very  precious  to  me,  and  there  have 
been  seasons  when  the  judicious,  well  timed  ex- 
pression of  it  has  been  indescribably  helpful  to  a 
mind  peculiarly  open  to  the  assaults  of  unbelief 
and,  at  seasons,  sorely  buffeted  of  Satan.  So 
that  I  cannot  help  earnestly  desiring  our  dear 
friends  in  the  station  of  elder  may  be  found  dis- 
charging the  important  trust  committed  to  them, 
whether  in  the  way  of  encouragement  or  counsel. 
The  feeling  may  seem  to  themselves  so  small  as 
to  be  scarcely  worth  the  expression  ;  but  "  a 
word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it  !" 
Their  burden  and  exercise  is  of  vast  importance 
to  the  vital  welfare  of  the  body. 

The  ministry,  as  itis  recognised  among  Friends, 
is  so  unshackled,  such  liberty  is  given  for  the 
exercise  of  the  gift  bestowed,  so  extensive  the 
field  that  lies  open  to  the  gospel  laborer,  both 
within  and  without  our  own  pale,  and  so  varied 
the  services  to  which  such  may  be  called,  that 
it  is  peculiarly  importaut  all  the  means  that  can 
be  employed  for  the  help  and  instruction  of 
these  should  be  brought  into  exercise.  Many 
young  ministers  (perhaps  older  ones  also)  do,  I 
believe  suffer  greatly  for  want  of  timely  counsel. 

It  is  a  subject  I  desire  to  touch  with  delicacy 
and  with  a  feeling  sense  of  my  own  liability  to 
err ;  but  surely  it  is  one  of  great  moment  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Society,  seeing  that,  however 
excellent  the  gift  or  evident  the  anointing, 
human  instruments  are  weak  and  fallible,  have 
the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  and  are  constantly 
liable  to  receive  a  bias  from  a  variety  of  causes 
and  circumstances.  The  constitution  of  our 
Society  appears  to  me  excellent,  I  had  almost 
said  perfect,  in  this  matter.  May  it  be  acted 
upon  and  carried  out  with  faithfulness,  in  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity,  and  then  fruit  will 
be  found  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Him  who  is 
the  Head  over  all  things  to  his  church.  It  is 
an  awful  thing  for  ministers  to  set  their  own 
feelings  above  the  care  of  their  friends  or  the 
judgment  of  the  church.  These  should  remem- 
ber that  the  various  members  of  the  body  have 
not  all  the  same  office,  but  that  the  Lord  hath 
tempered  them  together  as  it  hath  pleased  him, 
so  that  "  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee,  nor  again  the  head  to  the 
feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you."  They  are  for  the 
help  and  comfort  of  one  another,  that  the 
functions  of  the  whole  may  be  healthfully  per- 
formed;  and  whilst  we  must  not  in  any  degree 
diminish  the  importance  of  ministers  looking 
with  a  single  eye  to  their  heavenly  Leader  and 
Guide,  remembering  the  declaration  of  ourLord; 


"  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren,"  they  must  bear  in  miad  that, 
whilst  to  one  is  committed  the  gift  of  prophecy 
or  preaching,  to  another  is  given  the  discerning 
of  spirits,  and  that  it  is  the  Lord's  will  that  his 
people  should  be  subject  one  to  another,  that 
all  may  learn  and  all  may  be  comforted. 

I  sometimes  think  the  ground  of  the  different 
and  even  opposite  errors  into  which  some  have 
fallen  who  have  occupied  conspicuous  stations 
amongst  us,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
whereby  so  much  suffering  has  been  brought 
upon  the  Society,  may  have  been  a  departure 
from  true  humility.  But  where  is  humility  to 
be  looked  for  if  not  amongst  those  who  are  the 
professed  followers  of  Jesus  and  who  believe 
themselves  called  to  a  ministry  which  is  pre- 
eminently the  work  of  the  Spirit  ?  May  this 
blessed  fruit  increase  and  abound  among  us  I 


A  TRUE  STORY  OP  A  ROBIN. 

We  doubt  if  the  records  of  ornithology  can 
furnish  a  more  striking  instance  of  affection  and 
sensibility,  than  is  displayed  in  the  following 
story  of  a  robin,  which  is  endorsed  as  a  truthful 
statement. 

The  servant  of  a  lady  residing  at  the  north 
part  of  Brighton,  while  occupied  one  day  in  the 
scullery,  was  startled  by  a  noise,  which  at  first 
was  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  a  mouse,  but 
on  examination  of  the  various  pots  and  pans  in 
the  place,  she  at  length  discovered  the  true  ori- 
gin of  the  dis'urbance.  It  was  a  young  robin 
which  had  found  its  way  into  a  bright  copper 
coal  scuttle.  She  succeeded  in  capturing  it,  and 
took  it  into  the  parlor  to  her  mistress,  where  it 
soon  made  itself  quite  at  home,  and  ate  the 
sopped  bread  which  was  placed  on  its  beak.  In 
a  short  time  it  was  quite  happy  in  its  comfortable 
quarters,  but,  as  some  of  its  habits  were  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  cleanliness  of  a  lady's  sitting- 
room,  and  the  lady  had  no  wish  to  confine  it  to 
a  gage,  full  opportunity  was  given  to  the  little 
stranger  to  recover  its  liberty  by  the  window 
being  throwu  open.  Of  this  opportunity,  how- 
ever, the  robin  availed  itself  to  a  certain  extent ; 
that  is,  it  would  fly  out,  but  invariably  return  at 
a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  and  its  practice  was 
then  to  perch  upon  a  certain  flounce  of  the  lady's 
dress,  and  then,  looking  into  its  mistress's  face,  it 
would  pour  forth  its  cheerful  little  song. 

This  went  on  for  some  time,  till  one  afternoon, 
when  the  robin  was  in  his  accustomed  place,  a 
friend  called  who  wished  the  lady  to  accompany 
her  for  a  walk,  and  then  came  the  question,  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  robin  ?  There  it  was  on 
the  favorite  flounce,  and  the  lady  was  a  prisoner 
until  it  flew  off.  It  had  not  yet  sung  its  song, 
but  its  mistress,  anxious  to  join  her  visitor,  at  last 
took  up  a  handkerchief,  and  waving  it,  said, 
"  You  must  go  now,  Bobby.    Good-bye."  The 
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bird  took  the  hint  immediately,  and  flew  out  of 
the  window. 

On  the  following  day  its  coming  was  looked 
for  at  the  accustomed  hour  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  the  window  was  left  open  as  usual.  But  no 
robin  came.  Another  and  another  day  passed, 
till  at  last  it  was  given  up  for  lost,  to  the  infinite 
regret  of  the  lady,  and  the  great  indignation  of 
the  old  servant,  who,  sympathizing  with  the  bird, 
said,  "  Of  course,  Missus  couldn't  expect  Bobby 
to  return  after  being  treated  in  such  a  manner." 
There  was,  however,  no  help  for  it.  Every  repa- 
ration would  have  been  made  or  apology  offered 
that  could  heal  the  wound  inflicted  upon  the 
bird's  feelings;  but,  like  a  slighted  lover  or  in- 
jured friend,  he  kept  aloof. 

And  now  comes  the  most  singular  story.  One 
day  the  lady  who  had  owned  the  robin  was  walk- 
ing by  hers  jlf  aloig  Rose  Hill  terrace,  when  sud- 
denly she  was  alarmed  and  almost  blinded  by 
something  striking  against  her  face.  She  at  first 
thought  it  was  a  stone  thrown  by  some  careless 
boy;  but,  on  recovering  from  the  confusion  of 
the  moment,  to  her  utter  astonishment  she  per- 
ceived the  true  perpetrator  of  the  assault.  There 
on  a  paling  close  by  sat  the  robin— her  own 
Bobby,  singing  his  old  song  as  loudly  as  ever; 
and  having  finished  it,  he  again  took  flight. 
And  from  that  moment  the  lady  has  never  seen 
the  bird." 

We  can  vouch  for  these  facts,  singular  as  they 
may  appear,  and  affording,  as  they  do,  such  pow- 
erful evidence,  not  only  of  the  intelligence  and 
affection  of  the  robin,  but  of  the  acute  sensibility 
of  the  bird  ;  its  almost  human  power  of  "  taking 
to  heart"  and  resenting  what  had  the  appearance 
of  an  act  of  unkindness. —  G.  Observer. 


EXTRACT  FROM  EUTHANASY. 

Faith  is  the  very  life  of  the  spirit;  how  shall 
we  maintain  it,  how  increase  it  ?  By  living  it. 
Faith  grows  with  well  doing.  What  little  faith 
you  have,  only  live  it  for  one  day,  and  it  will 
be  stronger  to-morrow.  Live  with  your  fellow- 
creatures  as  their  brother  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
God  will  be  felt  by  you  as  your  Father  in  Hea- 
ven the  more  tenderly.  We  become  children 
of  the  Highest,  through  loving  like  our  brethren 
the  dwellers  of  the  whole  wide  earth.  And  it 
is  a  law  of  our  spirits,  that  in  many  ways,  what 
we  regard  others  as  being  we  ourselves  become. 

If  you  treat  another  as  having  no  feeling,  you 
harden  your  own  heart.  If  you  are  suspicious 
commonly,  what  does  your  temper  betoken  ?  It 
means  that  you  want  faith  in  goodness.  Au& 
you  may  allow  yourselves  to  doubt  your  friends 
so  much,  as  to  have  but  little  faith  in  God  at 
last,  and  so  as  to  yourself  to  become  worse  than 
your  own  suspicions  about  your  acquaintances. 
Disinterested  you  cannot  continue,  nor  become, 
if  you  are  to  be  thinking  often  as  to  whether 


other  persons  are  selfish  or  not.  A  man  that  is 
in  want  you  shall  treat  as  a  suffering  brother, 
and  not  relieve  as  a  beggar,  else  your  own  soul 
shall  be  beggared  of  delicacy.  Here  is  a  fellow- 
creature  in  need  of  your  hand,  and  in  want  of 
help,  which  you  could  give  if  you  would  ;  now 
if  you  do  not,  it  is  because  to  you  the  man  is  not 
even  as  the  least  of  Christ's  brethren  ;  and  so 
every  time  you  see  him,  you  are  spiritually 
worse ;  for  to  shut  the  eyes  against  virtuous  op- 
portunity, weakens  virtuous  percepfion. 

The  substance  which  nourishes  one  animal  af- 
fords no  nourishment  for  another,  nor  will  any 
table  of  u  nutritive  equivalents,"  however  precise, 
convince  us  that  a  substance  ought  to  nourish 
in  virtue  of  its  composition,  when  experience 
tells  us  that  it  does  not  nourish,  in  virtue  of  some 
defective  relation  between  it  and  the  organism. 
That  "  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison," 
is  a  proverb  of  strict  veracity.    There  are  per- 
sons, even  in  Europe,  to  whom  a  mutton  chop 
would  be  poisonous.    The  celebrated  case  of 
Abbe  de  Villedieu,  is  a  rare,  but  not  unparallel- 
ed example,  of  animal  food  being  poisonous  ;  from 
his  earliest  years  his  repugnance  to  it  was  so  de- 
cided that  neither  the  entreaties  of  his  parents 
nor  the  menaces  of  his  tutors  could  induce  him 
to  overcome  it.    After  reaching  the  age  of  thirty, 
on  a  regimen  of  vegetable  food,  he  was  over- 
persuaded,  and  tried  the  effect  of  meat  soups, 
which  led  to  his  eating  both  mutton  and  beef; 
but  the  chauge  was  fatal;  plethora  and  sleepiness 
intervened,  and  he  died  of  cerebral  inflammation. 
In  1841  a  French  soldier  was  forced  to  quit  the 
service  because  he  could  not  overcome  his  violent 
repugnance  and  disgust  towards  animal  food. 
Dr.  Prout,  whose  testimony  will  be  more  con- 
vincing to  English  readers,  knew  a  person  on 
whom  mutton  acted  as  a  poison  :    "  He  could 
not  eat  mutton  in  any  form.    The  peculiarity 
was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  caprice,  but  the 
muttou  was  repeatedly  disguised  and  given  to 
him  unknown  ;  but  uniformly  with  the  same  re- 
sult of  producing  violent  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 
And  from  the  severity  of  the  effects,  which  were 
in  fact  those  of  a  virulent  poison,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  the  use  of  mutton  had  been 
persisted  in,  it  would  have  soon  destroyed  the 
life  of  the  individual."    Dr.  Pereira,  who  quotes 
this  passage,  adds,  "  I  know  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  repeateidly  had  an  attack  of  indigestion  after 
the  use  of  roast  mutton."    S<  me  persons,  it  is 
known,  cannot  take  coffee  without  vomiting^ 
others  are  thrown  into  a  general  inflammation  if 
they  eat  cherries  or  gooseberries.    Hahn  relates 
of  himself  that  seven  or  eight  strawberries  would 
produce  convulsions  in  him.     Tissot  says  he 
could  never  swallow  sugar  without  vomiting. 
Many  persons  are  unable  to  eat  eggs;  and  cakes 
or  puddings  having  eggs  in  their  composition 
i  produce  serious  disturbances  in  such  persons ; 
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if  they  are  induced  to  eat  thein  under  false  as- 
surances of  no  eggs  having  been  employed,  they 
are  soon  undeceived  by  the  unmistakable  effects 
Under  less  striking  forms  this  difference  in  the 
assimilating  power  of  different  human  beings  is 
familiar  to  us  all;  we  see  our  friends  freely  in- 
dulging, with  benefit  instead  of  harm,  in  kinds 
of  food  which,  experience  too  painfully  assures, 
we  can  eat  with  only  certain  injury.  To  this 
fact  the  attention  of  parents  and  guardians 
should  seriously  be  given,  that  by  it  they  may 
learn  to  avoid  the  petty  tyranny  and  folly  of  in- 
sisting on  children  eating  food  for  which  they 
have  a  manifest  repugnance.  It  is  too  common 
to  treat  the  child's  repugnance  as  mere  caprice, 
to  condemn  it  as  "  stuff  and  nonsense/'  when  he 
refuses  to  eat  fat  or  eggs,  or  certain  vegetables, 
and  "  wholesome  puddings."  Now,  even  caprice 
in  such  matters  should  not  be  altogether  slighted, 
especially  when  it  takes  the  form  of  refusal;  be- 
cause this  caprice  is  probably  nothing  less  then 
the  expression  of  a  particular  and  temporary 
state  of  his  organism,  which  we  should  do  wrong 
to  disregard.  And  whenever  a  refusal  is  con- 
stant, it  indicates  a  positive  unfitness  in  the  food. 
Only  a  gross  ignorance  of  physiology— an  ignor- 
ance unhappily  too  widely  spread — can  argue 
that  because  a  certain  article  is  wholsome  to 
many,  it  must  necessarily  be  wholesome  to  all. 
Each  individual  organism  is  specifically  different 
from  every  other. — Blackwood. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  31, 1858. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  season  when 
nearly  all  classes  amongst  us  are  more  or  less  de- 
sirous to  seek  repose  and  relaxation  for  a  time 
from  the  active  business  of  life.  To  those  who 
live  in  crowded  cities,  it  is  peculiarly  pleasant  to 
enjoy  the  refreshing  breezes  and  quiet  of  the 
country,  where  they  are  for  a  time  separated  from 
the  many  cares  and  anxieties  which  press  upon 
the  mind,  and  are  often  "  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh."  Even  the  agriculturist,  after  securing  a 
bountiful  harvest,  seeks  a  restoration  of  his  ener- 
gies by  a  temporary  sojourn  where  he  may  be 
invigorated  by  a  change  of  scene  and  employ- 
ment. It  is  a  question  whether,  if  labor,  both 
mental  and  bodily,  could  be  pursued  with  true 
moderation,  there  would  be  much  necessity  for 
what  are  called  recreations ;  but  as  our  artificial 
modes  of  living  seem  to  make  them  necessary, 
these  season's  may  be  made  occasions  of  profita- 
ble social  minglicg  with  those  with  whom  we  do 
not  ordinarily  meet.    When  circumstancjs  ren- 


der it  proper  that  the  scene  should  be  varied, 
the  thoughtful  mind  will  enjoy  with  gratitude 
the  beauties  of  a  world  so  richly  garnished  for 
our  enjoyment;  and  whether  we  seek  the  quiet 
of  the  valley,  the  purity  of  the  mountain  air,  or 
the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  ocean,  we  shall  find 
much  that  is  calculated  to  raise  our  thoughts  and 
aspirations  to  the  bounteous  "  Giver  of  all  good." 
This  is  also  the  season  of  vacation  from  school. 
We  rejoice  that  in  modern  times  this  period  has 
been  much  extended,  and  hope  it  will  be  spent 
by  our  young  friends  in  innocent  and  profitable 
recreation.  Every  season  of  life  has  its  enjoy- 
ments, and  it  will  be  a  happy  experience  for  us 
all  when  we  return  to  resume  our  duties  upon 
the  busy  stage,  if  we  can  look  back  upon  the 
time  thus  spent  without  a  feeling  of  regret;  ever 
remembering  that  simple  and  innocent  pleasures, 
sparingly  indulged,  refresh  the  bodily  and  men- 
tal powers,  whilst  those  of  an  exciting  and  arti- 
ficial character  enfeeble  both,  and  disqualify  for 
higher  pursuits. 

The  Friend  who  has  furnished  us  with  the 
"  Learner's  Department,"  has  left  the  city  for  a 
few  weeks,  in  consequence  of  which  his  essays 
are  discontinued  for  the  present. 


Married,  On  the  9th  of  6th  month,  by  Friends'"  Cere- 
mony, John  C.  Remington  to  Margaret  S.  Towksend, 
both  of  this  city. 

 ,  Oq  the  24th  nit.,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Robert 
S.  Paschall,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mary  Frances, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Paschall,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  Darby,  Penna.,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Anna, 
daughter  of  Mary  T.  and  M.  Fisher  Longstreth. 


ENGLISH  DEAD-LETTER  OFEICE. 

The  following  report  from  the  English  dead- 
letter  office  is  interesting  : 

"  The  total  number  of  letters  sent  to  the  "  He- 
turned  Letter  Office"  in  1857,  (as  "  dead  let- 
ters/') amounted  in  England  to  2,024,057 ;  in 
Scotland  to  183,132  j  and  in  Ireland  to  199,651. 
Of  these  there  were  returned  to  the  writers 
1,460,792  in  England,  145,512  in  Scotland,  and 
123,904  in  Ireland.  In  England  102,234  letters 
were  reissued  to  corrected  addresses,  196,779 
were  returned  unopened  to  foreign  countries 
and  the  colonies,  and  264,251  were  destroyed. 
12,239  letters  were  destroyed  in  Scotland,  and 
66,351  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  dead  letters 
containing  money  and  valuables,  was  (for  the 
United  Kingdom)  30,669,  and  the  amount  of 
property  was  ,£419,939.    Almost  all  this  prop- 
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erty  was,  however,  ultimately  returned  to  the 
writers  of  the  letters.  3,320  letters  in  England 
to  the  amount  of  ^16,202,  with  the  exception  of 
141  refused  letters,  containing  duplicate  bills  of 
exchange  for  <£7,936  3s.  Id.,  which  have  been 
destroyed  as  of  no  value,  are  still  in  the  Returned 
Letter  Branch  awaiting  application,  (there  being 
no  means  of  discovering  the  writers,)  where  they 
will  remain  for  two  clear  years,  when  the  letters 
will  be  destroyed,  with  the  bills  and  other  securi- 
ties which  may  have  become  valueless  through 
lapse  of  time. 

The  jewelry  and  other  articles  of  permanent 
value  will  be  sold  by  auction,  and  the  sum  real- 1 
ized,  as  well  as  the  cash  and  bank-notes  found  j 
in  such  letters,  will  be  carried  to  the  account  of  j 
the  Life  Insurance  Fund.  There  are  793  letters, 
containing  cash  and  bank-notes  to  the  value  of 
£250  4s.  6d.,  but  many  of  them  will  probably 
yet  be  applied  for  and  delivered.  The  sum  of 
£527  6s.  51.  was  carried  to  the  account  of  the 
Life  Insurauce  Fund  during  the  year  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  lost  property  •  but  this  sum  does  not 
represent  the  amount  properly  appertaining  to 
the  year,  for,  owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  disposal  of  returned  letters, 
the  proceeds  of  two  year's  letters  were  carried  to 
account  in  1857. 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

An  Essay  on  the  Beneficent  Distribution  of  the 
Sense  of  Pain.   By  Gr.  A.  RoWELL. 

[Continued  from  page  303.J 

Our  observation  of  animals  would  alone  prove 
to  us  thatProvidence  designed  their  welfare,  even 
if  it  were  not  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
attributes  of  the  Creator.  Although  our  Lord 
had  not  told  us  that  he  had  care  for  sparrows, 
the  whole  make,  economy,  and  habits  of  the 
sparrow  would  reveal  the  fact. 
:i  Know,  Nature's  children  all  divide  ber  care  ; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warm'd  a  bear." 

When  we  read  of  the  bears  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  regions  of  ice,  revelling  in  the  in- 
tensity of  cold,  which  to  man  with  every  con- 
trivance of  art  is  almost  past  endurance,  and 
produces  in  him  diseases  which  shortly  termi- 
nate his  existence  ;  when  we  read  of  their  sitting 
for  hours  like  statues  upon  icebergs,  where,  if 
we  were  to  take  up  our  position,  we  should  be- 
come statues  indeed,  and  be  frozen  into  the 
lasting  rigidity  of  death  •  when  we  read  of  them 
sliding  in  frolic  down  slopes  of  snow  which,  if 
we  were  to  touch  with  our  bare  hand,  would  in- 
stantly destroy  its  vitality  and  create  a  wound 
like  a  burn ;  when  we  read  these  statements  in 
the  narratives  of  the  polar  voyagers,  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  fur,  which  enables 
its  original  possessor  to  be  at  home  in  wilds 
which  prove  to  us  a  dismal  grave,  was  given 
more  with  a  view  to  the  warmth  of  the  animal 


than  with  a  view  to  the  warmth  of  the  monarch. 
He  who  located  the  bear  amid  the  bleak  horrors 
of  an  Arctic  winter,  and  adapted  him  to  take  his 
pastime  therein,  has  certainly  some  consideration 
for  the  needs  and  joys  of  the  shaggy  quadruped 
while  he  lives,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  man 
who  flays  him  when  he  is  dead.  Paley  discerned 
the  proof  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  more 
clearly  in  the  pleasures  of  an  infant  than  in  any- 
thing else  in  the  world,  because  its  gratification 
was  manifestly  provided  for  it  by  another. 
11  Every  child/'  he  adds,  "  I  see  at  its  sport 
affords  to  my  mind  a  kind  of  sensible  evidence 
of  the  finger  of  God,  and  of  the  disposition  which 
directs  it."  The  argument  is  equally  applicable 
to  animals.  The  vivacity  of  fish,  their  leaps  out 
of  the  water,  their  frolics  in  it,  show,  as  Paley 
has  himself  remarked,  the  excess  of  their  spirits. 
He  has  recorded,  in  a  famous  passage  of  his 
"  Natural  Theology,"  his  frequent  observation  of 
a  thick  mist  by  the  sea  shore,  half  a  yard  high, 
and  two  or  three  broad,  and  stretching  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  which  was 
formed  entirely  of  shrimps  in  the  act  of  bound- 
ing from  the  margin  of  the  water — an  act  which, 
in  his  opinion,  expressed  delight  as  plainly  as 
though  they  had  intended  it  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  no  creature,  in  fact,  which  does  not  sen- 
sibly exhibit,  in  its  own  fashion,  its  sportive  pro- 
pensities, and  this  general  happiness  of  brutes  is 
at  once  an  unanswerable  testimony  that  their 
Maker  designed  them  to  be  happy,  and  that 
those  who  interfere  unnecessarily  with  their 
tranquillity  are  turning  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
beneficent  rule  into  a  hateful  tyranny. 

The  laxity  which  prevails  upon  a  point  of 
such  extreme  importance  induces  us  to  specify 
some  of  the  commonest  motives  to  cruelty,  and  to 
endeavor  to  expose  them  as  we  proceed.  There 
is  not  one,  perhaps,  which  operates  more  widely 
than  that  which  would  seem  to  offer  the  least 
temptation — unmixed  wantonness,  without  any 
sort  of  object.  Nothing  is  safe,  provided  it  be 
small  enough  to  destroy,  which  approaches  within 
the  reach  of  many  people's  hands  and  feet.  To 
see  a  living  thing  and  a  desire  to  kill  it  are  with 
them  inseparable  acts.  On  the  islands  of  the 
G-alapagos  Archipelago  in  the  Pacific  the  birds 
are  so  tame  that  they  can  be  struck  with  a  stick. 
The  sailors  who  land  there,  Mr.  Darwin  states 
in  his  very  delightful  "Naturalist's  Voyage," 
wander  through  the  woods  in  search  of  tortoises, 
and  take  a  wicked  delight  in  repaying  the  trust- 
fulness of  a  race  as  yet  unversed  in  the  blood- 
thirstiness  of  men,  by  knocking  them  upon  the 
head  and  leaving  them  to  rot.  Assuredly  Pro- 
vidence has  done  nothing  without  an  object,  and 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  contrived  creatures, 
which  like  ourselves  are  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made,  and  breathed  into  them  the  breath 
of  life,  merely  that  we  might  beat  out  their  brains 
by  random  blows  as  we  pass  along  ?    Here  is  a 
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wonderful  assemblage  of  animate  nerves,  and 
blood-vessels,  and  digestive  organs  beyond  even 
our  power  to  comprehend,  and  can  it  possibly  be 
the  end  of  their  creation,  that  we  should  igno- 
rantly  crush  them  like  a  piece  of  dirt  ?  So 
elaborate  and  sentient  a  toy  was  never  devised 
for  so  poor  a  purpose,  and  what  must  be  the 
heartlessness  of  those  who  can  thus  idly  extin- 
guish the  harmless  merriment  of  myriads  of 
beings  ?  They  ask  of  us  no  other  favor  than  to 
let  them  alone  ;  but  if  they  must  minister  to  our 
gratification,  we  might  try  and  find  it  in  sym- 
pathising with  their  enjoyment  instead  of  reck- 
lessly annihilating  it,  as  beyond  all  dispute  we 
should  be  more  worthily  employed  in  studying 
the  wisdom  and  greatness  of  God  displayed  in 
their  construction,  than  in  blindly  converting  his 
transcendent  handiwork  into  a  shapeless  and 
bloody  mass. 

Or  put  the  argument  in  another'form,  and 
imagine  that  the  beings  above  us  were  to  treat 
us  as  we  treat  the  beings  below  us,  and  we  at 
once  perceive  that  we  should  think  them  less 
angels  than  fiends.  If  every  time  they  passed 
one  of  our  species  they  struck  him  down  in  the 
dust,  we  should  marvel  at  the  ferocity  of  their 
dispositions,  and  be  puzzled  to  explain  how  a 
race  excelling  us  in  intellect  and  strength  could 
take  delight  in  such  unmeaning  savageness. 
Swift  represents  Gulliver,  when  he  is  picked  up 
by  a  Brobdingnag,  as  trembling  lest  the  giant 
should  dash  him  to  the  ground,  as  he  himself 
had  served  vermin  in  England.  This,  Dr. 
tlawkesworth  says  in  a  note,  was  meant  to  in- 
culcate humanity  by  making  the  case  of  the 
animals  our  own.  The  very  word  humanity  is 
derived  from  human,  to  denote  that  mercy  is  the 
attribute  of  man,  as  brutal  is  derived  from  brute, 
to  denote  that  acts  of  ferocity  are  proper  only  to 
irrational  creatures.  Nevertheless  we  believe 
that  the  human  is  the  solitary  being,  with  the 
exception  of  the  animals  whom  he  trains  to  act 
like  himself,  who  kills  merely  for  the  sake  of 
killing,  without  regard  to  the  cravings  of  hunger 
or  the  necessities  of  self-defence. 

The  passion  for  exciting  amusement  has  been 
another  fertile  source  of  cruelty.  Cock-fighting, 
which  dates  from  antiquity,  which  was  the 
favorite  entertainment  in  the  last  century,  and 
which  is  not  even  yet  extinct,  may  serve  for  an 
illustration  of  the  wide-spread  propensity  to  in- 
dulge in  sanguinary  spectacles.  In  the  "  Present 
State  of  England,"  for  1750,  cock-fighting  is 
called  "  a  recreation  for  persons  of  birth  and  dis- 
tinction/' and  it  is  mentioned  as  the  character- 
istic of  the  sport  "  that  it  is  an  ample  testimony 
to  the  invincible  spirit  o"f  these  little  animals." 
The  writer  neglected  to  add  that  it  was  as  ample 
a  testimony  to  the  invincible  brutality  of  the 
persons  of  birth  and  distinction  who  could 
patronise  the  exhibition,  and  bet  thousands  upon 
the  issue.    Crabbe  has  detailed  the  particulars 


of  the  conflict  with  a  minute  accuracy  which  no 
prose  description  could  surpass,  and  with  a 
power  which  prose  could  hardly  rival,  though 
his  scene  is  laid  in  a  low  public  house  instead  of 
a  cock-pit  built  for  the  purpose,  and  the  specta- 
tors are  peasants  inp.tead  of  peers  : 

"  Here  his  poor  bird  the  inhuman  cocker  brings, 
Arms  his  hard  heel  and  clips  his  golden  wings  ; 
On  spicy  food  the  impatient  spirit  feeds, 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds. 
Struck  through  his  brain,  depriv'd  of  both  his  eyes, 
The  vanquish'd  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies — 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe, 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow. 
When  fallen,  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes, 
For  other  deaths  the  blood-stained  arms  assumes, 
And  damns  the  craven  fowl  that  lost  his  stake 
And  only  bled  and  perished  for  his  sake." 

As  vices  ufsually  go  in  clusters,  so  in  this 
amusement  cruelty,  gambling,  and  curses  meet 
together — cruelty  which  tortures  the  animal 
world,  gambling  which  inflicts  ruin  upon  fellow- 
men,  curses  which  strike  at  Omnipotence  him- 
self. The  compiler,  who  called  it  a  recreation 
for  persons  of  birth  and  distinction,  says  imme- 
diately after  of  prize-fighting,  that  though  "it 
displayed  the  dexterity  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  it,  it  was  an  inhuman  sort  of  diversion,  and 
frequently  attended  with  effusion  of  blood."  In 
those  days  a  prize-fight  meant  a  fight  with 
swords,  and  we  are  told  by  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
that  the  combatants  "  cut  collops  of  flesh"  from 
one  another  for  the  gratification  of  the  crowd. 
But  these  gladiators,  at  least,  were  voluntary 
victims,  and  were  paid  for  their  suffering  j  and 
debasing  as  was  the  sport  both  to  the  actors  and 
the  spectators,  it  was  less  hateful  than  exciting 
a  couple  of  fowls  to  peck  each  other  to  pieces, 
and  watching  the  process  with  fiendish  exultation. 
Who  could  recognise  in  the  eager  attendants  upon 
that  bloody  ring  Shakspcare's  "  paragon  of  ani- 
mals, in  action  like  an  angel  !  in  apprehension 
like  a  god  I"  Yet  the  exhibition  itself  was 
only  a  portion  of  the  evil.  Cruelty  is  the  parent 
of  worse  cruelty,  and  the  hardening  process  did 
not  always  stop  at  the  cock-pit.  A  rich  man, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  had  a 
favorite  bird  which  had  won  for  him  several  pro- 
fitable matches.  At  last  it  lost,  and  the  owner 
showed  his  gratitude  for  its  past  services  by 
tying  it  to  a  spit  and  roasting  it  alive.  Its  screams 
brought  some  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  house 
to  its  rescue  ;  but  the  miscreant  seized  a  poker 
and  declared  he  would  kill  any  person  who  came 
between  him  and  his  vengeance.  In  the  midst 
of  his  imprecations  he  dropped  down  dead,  sud- 
denly summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  his  Maker, 
to  urge  if  he  could  the  equitable  petition — 

"  The  mercy  I  to  others  show 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 

The  sports  of  the  field  come  distinctly  under 
the  denomination  of  cruelty  when  the  creatures 
are  neither  destroyed  because  they  are  themselves 
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destructive,  nor  because  they  are  wanted  for  food. 
The  principle  does  not  affect  the  taking  of  game, 
which  is  an  article  of  diet,  and  which  cannot  be 
killed  more  painlessly  than  by  shooting.  But 
the  question  remains  how  far  we  are  justified  in 
seeking  our  pleasure  in  the  act  of  slaughter  itself. 
M.  Miertsching,  a  Moravian  missionary,  who  ac- 
companied Captain  M'Clure's  Arctic  expedition 
in  the  capacity  of  Esquimaux  interpreter,  de- 
scribes, in  his  journal,  an  exciting  conflict  with 
some  musk-oxen.  In  reviewing  the  entry  on  his 
return  to  Europe,  he  avows  he  read  it  with  feel- 
ings entirely  different  from  those  with  which  it 
was  penned.  He  was  pained,  in  the  retrospect, 
to  think  that  the  first  man  upon  which  these  in- 
offensive animals  had  ever  set  eyes  should  send 
a  bullet  into  their  brains  in  token  of  his  domin- 
ion over  them.  But  at  the  time,  as  he  states, 
he  was  a  hunter  in  heart  and  soul,  and  did  not 
pause  to  reflect.  This,  we  suspect,  is  the  reason 
why  thousands  feel  no  compunction  at  pursuits 
which  a  tender  spirit  like  that  of  Cowper,  re- 
garded with  aversion.  The  excitement  of  the 
chase  drowns  consideration.  That  the  misgiv- 
ings of  men  less  eager  for  sport  are  not  the  con- 
sequences of  a  morbid  sensativeness  is  clear  when 
the  manly  and  practical  mind  of  Scott  rebelled 
against  the  proceeding.  u  I  was  never  quite  at 
ease,"  he  said  to  Basil  Hall,  in  conversation, 
"  when  I  had  knocked  down  my  black-cock,  and 
going  to  pick  him  up,  he  cast  back  his  dying  eye 
with  a  look  of  reproach.  I  don't  affect  to  be 
more  squeamish  than  my  neighbors,  but  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  use  never  reconciled  me 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  affair.  At  all  events,  now 
that  I  can  do  as  I  like  without  fear  of  ridicule, 
I  take  more  pleasure  in  seeing  the  birds  fly  past 
me  unharmed.  I  don't  carry  this  nicety,  how- 
ever, beyond  my  own  person."  Whatever  may 
be  urged  in  favor  of  shooting,  angling  with  a 
worm,  or  any  species  of  live  bait,  is  obsolute 
atrocity.  "  Leave  a  fourth  part  of  the  worm," 
says  a  modern  writer,  "  beyond  the  point  of  the 
hook,  as  you  will  thus  afford  it  more  room  to 
wriggle,  aud  appear  lively  in  the  water."  No 
more  forcible  argument  could  be  penned  in  con- 
demnation of  the  usage.  Low  as  the  feeling  of 
worms  may  be,  all  the  protracted  pain  of  which 
they  are  capable  is  drawn  forth  by  a  treatment 
for  which  no  sort  of  an  apology  can  be  pleaded. 
Boswell  thought  that  nothing  but  Johnson's  in- 
flexible veracity  could  have  accredited  his  as- 
sertion, that,  as  he  was  passing  a  fishmonger  who 
was  skinning  an  eel  alive,  he  heard  him  curse  it 
because  it  would  not  lie  still.  Nevertheless 
many  a  boy  may  be  heard  denouncing  the  worm 
he  is  hooking  for  the  same  offence  as  was  com- 
mitted by  the  eel;  and  the  child  is  too  often  in 
this  respect  the  father  of  the  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Our  law  says  well,  'To  delay  justice  is  injustice/ 


THE  ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS. 

The  following  is  from  the  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times : 

Naples,  May  31.— Since  Saturday,  the  erup- 
tion has  proceeded  with  constantly  increasing 
violence,  and  has  presented  at  night  a  more  and 
more  magnificent  spectacle.  In  my  last  letter,  1 
mentior  ed  that  there  issued  from  the  great  basin 
of  fire  in  the  Atrio  a  single  stream  of  lava,  which, 
after  a  tortuous  course,  was  descending  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain.  This  stream  has  con- 
tinued its  course,  varying  in  breadth  according 
to  the  accidents  of  the  ground,  and  seems  now 
to  direct  itself  to  a  point  between  Portici  and 
Terre  del  Greco,  but  much  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former.  It  approaches  close  to  the 
scattered  farm  houses,  which  lie  above  the  towns 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  many  of  which  it 
can  scarcely  fail  to  destroy. 

In  the  afternoons  of  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
two  other  streams  of  lava  broke  out  of  the  great 
basin,  and  are  descending  the  mountains  toward 
the  neighborhood  of  Portici.  These  streams 
seem  to  follow  the  direction  of  ravines,  which 
run  nearly  parallel  to  the  ride  on  which  the  Ob- 
servatory and  the  Hermitage  stand.  These 
buildings  have  been  hitherto  saved  from  sub- 
mersion by  the  lava  by  their  great  elevation,  the 
fluid  naturally  following  the  direction  of  the 
lower  ground  at  cither  side  of  them. 

Last  night  the  spectacle  was  peculiarly  grand 
and  imposing.  The  lava  was  poured  in  increased 
quantity  along  each  of  the  streams  already  estab- 
lished, and,  being  in  a  high  state  of  incande- 
scence, presented  a  peculiarly  splendid  appear- 
ance. 

At  about  8  o'clock,  an  immense  torrent  of 
lava  broke  over  the  ridge  which  confines  the 
basin  of  craters,  in  the  direction  of  the  Somna ; 
it  flowed  down  the  declivity  of  the  Somna  as  an 
immense  torrent  of  liquid  fire,  and  with  such 
extraordinary  rapidity  that  in  less  than  an  hour 
it  had  descended  through  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  mountain.  Its  progress  was  then  re- 
tarded, partly  by  the  diminished  steepness  of 
the  ground,  and  partly  by  the  transverse  ravines 
which  must  be  filled  before  the  fluid  can  advance. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendor  of  this  tor- 
rent of  liquid  fire,  forming  the  fourth  principal 
stream  of  lava;  but  the  most  extraordinary  burst 
of  splendor  which  has  been  presented  since  the 
commencement  of  the  eruption,  took  place  soon 
after  9  o'clock,  when  all  the  mouths  seemed  to 
be  simultaneously  called  into  violent  action,  and 
to  vomit  forth  such  torrents  of  lava  that  the  en- 
tire mountain  seemed  one  blaze  of  fire ;  the 
varied  colors  produced  in  different  parts,  owing 
probably  in  part  to  reflection,  presented  a  beauti- 
ful and  striking  appearance.  The  lurid  light 
diffused,  from  this  enormous  burning  mass  ren- 
dered visible  the  subjacent  country,  the  towns, 
the  coast,  and  the  bay. 
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On  each  night,  several  thousands  of  persons, 
of  all  ranks,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  urged 
by  curiosity,  repair  to  the  scene  of  this  extraor- 
dinary spectacle.  The  darkness  being  complete, 
and  the  route  in  many  parts  difficult,  each  party 
iis  furnished  with  torch,  and  the  view  of  these 
hundreds  of  torches  flitting  about  between  the 
streams  of  lava,  is  most  curious,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  multitudes  of  fire-flies. 

The  Hermitage,  which  is  close  to  the  great 
basin  of  craters  and  rivers  of  lava,  is  approached 
by  a  tolerably  good  carriage  road,  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  hundreds  of  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  caleche  of  the  millionaire  to 
the  humble  coricolo,  are  collected  there  toward 
midnight.  Donkey  parties  abound,  of  which 
ladies  do  not  fear  to  form  a  part. 

Part  of  the  extraordinary  splendor  of  the 
spectacle  on  Sunday  night  was  due  to  the  burn- 
ing of  forests,  over  which  the  lava  passed.  The 
Neapolitans  congratulate  themselves  on  the  cir- 
cums'ance  of  the  lava  having  been  directed  into 
so  many  different  streams,  for  if,  as  in  former 
eruptions,  it  had  all  been  thrown  into  one  chan- 
nel, the  destruction  which  must  have  ensued 
would  have  been  tremendous. 

June  1. — The  eruption  is  splendid  !  There 
are  three  streams  of  lava,  which  begin  just  be- 
tween Vesuvius  and  Somna;  we  went  as  near  as 
possible ;  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  of 
lava  which  had  begun  to  cool,  but  it  required  all 
the  carefulness  of  our  guides  to  prevent  our 
burning  our  feet  off.  On  our  way  down  we  went 
to  the  top  of  the  Observatory,  whence  the  view 
of  the  lava  was  splendid ;  the  middle  was  flow- 
ing as  fast  as  water  ;  there  was  a  rayed  reflec- 
tion in  the  smoke  which  said  was  just 

like  the  Aurora  Borealis  in  Scotland.  The 
eruption  began  last  Wednesday  night ;  the  lava 
begins  where  it  did  in  1855.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  people  on  the  mountain  ;  it  was  an  ex- 
traordinary scene.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the 
streams  of  lava,  that  on  the  Castellamare  side 
of  the  Hermitage,  there  was  a  ceremony,  I  sup- 
pose, to  stop  the  lava.  There  was  a  saint  and 
some  priests  in  attendance. 


the  slave  trade.  Such  facts  would  be  incredible 
were  they  not  attested  by  the  evidence  of  all  the 
missionaries,  merchants  and  travellers  who  have 
visited  that  unhappy  country.  I  suppose  that 
for  every  slave  landed  in  the  American  markets, 
about  three  persons  are  cut  off  in  the  wars  and 
the  famines  which  follow,  and  during  the  middle 
passage  from  coast  to  coast. 


A  missionary  who  has  recently  re-turned  from 
Africa,  thus  describes  the  horrors  connected  with 
the  slave  trade. 

"  The  middle  passage,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  horrors 
attendant  on  that  traffic.  In  one  journey  of  sixty 
miles,  I  counted  no  less  than  eighteen  towns, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  utter  desolation  by 
the  cruel  wars  which  furnish  cargoes  for  the 
slave  ships.  Forty  years  ago,  the  Egba  kingdom 
contained  more  than  a  hundred  towns,  some  of 
which  were  six  or  eight  miles  in  circuit.  In 
1850,  but  one  of  these  towns  was  remaining. 


Strive  :  yet  I  do  not  promise 

The  prize  you  dream  of  to-day, 

Will  not  fade  when  you  think  to  grasp  it, 

Aud  melt  in  your  hand  away; 

But  another  and  holier  treasure 

You  would  now  perchance  disdain, 

Will  come  when  your  toil  is  over, 

And  pay  you  for  all  your  pain. 

Wait  :  yet  I  do  not  tell  you 

The  hour  you  long  for  now, 

Will  not  come  with  its  radiance  vanished, 

And  a  shadow  upon  its  brow  ; 

Yet  far  through  the  misty  future, 

With  crown  of  starry  light, 

An  hour  of  joy  you  know  not 

Is  winging  her  silent  flight. 

Pray  :  though  the  gift  you  ask  for 
May  never  comfort  your  tears, 
May  never  repay  your  pleading— 
Yet  pray,  and  with  hopeful  tears  ; 
An  answer,  not  that  you  long  for, 
But  diviner,  will  come  one  day; 
Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it, 
Yet  strive,  and  wait  and  pray. 


[From  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer.} 

LET  US  TRY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

Lei  us  try  to  be  happy!  We  may,  if  we  will, 
Find  some  pleasure  in  life,  to  o'erbalance  the  ill ; 
There  was  never  an  evil,  if  well  understood, 
But  what,  rightly  managed,  would  turn  to  a  good. 

If  we  were  but  as  ready  to  look  to  the  light, 

As  we  are  to  sit  moping  because  it  is  night, 

We  should  own  it  a  truth,  both  in  word  and  in  deed 

That  who  tries  to  be  happy  is  sure  to  succeed. 

I  will  try  to  be  happy  !    Though  shades  of  regret 
Are  sure  to  haDg  round,  which  I  cannot  forget, 
There  are  times  when  the  lightest  of  spirits  must  bow, 
And  the  sunniest  face  wear  a  cloud  on  its  brow. 

We  must  never  bid  feelings,  the  purest  and  best, 
To  be  blunted  and  cold  in  our  bosoms  at  rest; 
But  the  deeper  our  own  griefs,  the  greatest  our  need 
To  try  to  be  happy,  lest  other  hearts  bleed. 

Oh  !  try  to  be  happy  !    It  is  not  for  loDg 
We  shall  cheer  on  each  other  by  counsel  or  song; 
If  we  make  the  best  use  of  the  time  that  we  may, 
There  is  much  we  can  do  to  enliven  the  way. 

Let  us  only  in  earnestness  each  do  our  best, 
j  Before  God  and  our  conscience,  and  trust  for  the  rest ; 
i  Still  taking  His  truth,  both  in  word  and  in  deed, 
'  That  who  tries  to  be  happy  is  sure  to  succeed. 


It  is  safer  to  learn  than  to  teach ;  and  he  who 


I  conceals  his  opinion  has  nothing 
All  the  rest  had  been  swept  away  as  a  crop  for  j  Perm? 


io  answer  for. 
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AFRICAN  EDIBLES. 

In  Barth's  very  instructive  «  Travels  and  Dis- 
coveries in  North  and  Central  Africa,"  we  meet 
with  frequent  notices  of  the  articles  of  food, 
chiefly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  those  extensive  regions.  The  sub- 
ject is  interesting,  both  in  a  hygienic  and  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  j  and  as  such  we  now  bring 
it  before  our  readers,  without  any  regard  to  me- 
thodical arrangement,  but  rather  as  we  find  it  in 
the  volumes  before  us.  Barth's  starting  point 
was  Tripoli.  He  made  an  excursion,  however, 
previously,  in  an  eastern  direction,  through  the 
Regency. 

Soon  after  setting  out,  the  travellers  emerged 
from  the  palm-groves  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  Tripoli.  Then  they  came  to  the  fine  date- 
plantations  of  Zenzer,  celebrated  in  the  fourteenth 
century  as  one  of  the  fairest  districts  of  Barbary, 
and  they  pass  by  a  great  magazine  of  grain.  Fine 
olive  trees  pleasingly  alternate  with  the  palm- 
grove,  while  the  borders  of  the  broad  sandy  paths 
were  neatly  fenced  with  the  cactus  opuntia,  or 
prickly  pear.  As  preparation  for  their  nomadic 
life  in  crossing  the  desert,  they  laid  in  a  supply 
of  corn  and  dates.  The  fruit  called  gatuf  of  the 
batim  tree,  (Pistacia  Atlantica.)  or  Barbary 
Mastich,  is  used  by  the  Arabs  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  In  other  countries  its  fragrant  and 
astringent  resin  is  best  known.  The  rearing  of 
fruit  trees  seems  to  be  a  favorite  occupation  of 
the  Berber  race,  even  in  the  more  favored  spots 
of  the  Great  Desert.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive 
extends  to  the  borders  of  the  Desert.  Saffron 
and  olives  are  the  two  staple  articles  of  industry 
in  this  region,  the  maritime  one  of  Tripoli.  The 
cultivation  of  grain  is  made  productive  by  means 
of  irrigation. 

On  the  second  departure  of  the  travellers  from 
Tripoli,  their  course  was  nearly  ckie  south,  to 
Murzuk,  on  the  border  of  the  Desert.  On  the 
oases  of  Mizda,  and  some  others  still  farther 
south,  barley  and  wheat  in  cultivation  were  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  olive  and  fig  trees.  The  soil 
around  Murzuk,  a  little  to  the  south  of  21°  N. 
latitude,  is  very  arid  :  even  in  the  plantations 
which  surround  it  there  are  only  a  few  favored 
spots,  where,  under  the  protection  of  a  deeper 
shade  of  the  date  trees,  a  few  fruit  trees  can 
be  cultivated,  such  as  pomegranates,  figs,  and 
peaches.  With  great  labor,  wheat,  barley,  ged- 
heb,  (or  rather  kedheb,)  are  cultivated.  Culin- 
ary vegetables,  including  onions,  are  extremely 
scarce  j  milk,  except  a  little  from  the  goats,  is 
quite  out  of  the  question. 

In  the  oases  of  Ghat  and  Barakat,  Guinea 
corn,  gero  or  millet,  (Pennisetum  typhordeum,) 
is  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  wheat 
or  barley.  Palm -groves  are  repeatedly  passed, 
and  irrigation  witnessed  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 
In  the  valley  Nghakeli,  richly  overgrown  with 
luxuriant  herbage  and  adorned  with  fine  tallha 


trees,  was  exhibited  the  first  specimen  of  the 
Balanites  (Egyptiaca,  (hajilig,  of  the  Arabs,)  of 
which  we  shall  soon  speak.  In  this  region,  at 
the  bottom  of  a^valley  skirting  mountain  masses, 
was  seen  the  grass  Avena  Forskalii,  which  is 
very  much  liked  by  the  camels.  Here,  also,  the 
travellers  partook  of  the  flesh  of  the  Wadan, 
(  Ovis  trugdaphos,)  an  animal  very  common  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Desert,  and 
found  often  in  company  with  the  wild  ox. 

Though  not  ranking  with  edibles,  we  may 
mention,  by  the  way,  that  in  latitude  20°  N., 
the  senna  plant  ( Cassia  senna)  appeared  in  tol- 
erable quantity.  More  germain  to  our  actual 
theme  is  the  appearance,  in  this  district,  the 
valley  of  Gebi,  of  the  absiga,  (  Capparis  sodata,) 
a  variety  of  the  caper,  called  siwak,  or  lirak.  by 
the  Arabs.  "  This/'  writes  Barth,  "  is  an  'im- 
portant bush,  the  fruit  of  which  is  not  only  eaten 
fresh,  but  also  dried,  and  laid  up  in  store;  while 
the  root  affords  that  excellent  remedy  for  the 
teeth  which  the  Mohammedans,  in  imitation  of 
their  prophet,  use  to  a  great  extent.  The  root, 
however,  at  least  on  the  shores  of  the  Tsad,  by 
the  process  of  burning,  affords  a  substitute  for 
salt.  It  is  the  most  characteristic  bush  or  tree 
of  the  whole  region  or  transition  between  the 
desert  and  the  fertile  regions  of  Central  Africa, 
between  the  twentieth  and  the  fifteenth  degrees 
of  northern  latitude."  In  the  course  of  his  trav- 
els, Barth  saw  it  nowhere  of  such  size  as  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Isa  or  Niger,  between  Tim- 
buktu and  Ghago  ;  the  whole  ground  which  this 
once  splendid  and  rich  capital  of  the  Singhay 
Empire  occupied,  being  at  present  covered  and 
marked  out  by  this  celebrated  bush.  The  ber- 
ries, although  only  ripening,  (August  22nd,) 
afforded  a  slight  but  refreshing  addition  to  the 
food  of  the  travellers. 

Skirting  the  mountain  group  of  Tintellust, 
elevated  5000  feet  above  the  ocean,  Barth  and 
his  companions  passed  through  the  valley  of  Selu- 
fiet,  in  lat.  19°  N.,  rich  in  trees  and  bushes,  but 
without  herbage.  Here  he  met  with  his  old 
acquaintance  from  the  Said  and  Nubia,  the  dum- 
tree  or  dum-palm,  ( Crucifera  JVig?-itia.)  This 
tree  has  a  wide  geographical  range  through  Cen- 
tral Africa;  but  its  chief  region  is  that  of  Bornu 
proper.  Its  fruit  is  an  essential  condiment  to 
the  soup  made  of  negro  millet  or  Guinea  corn. 
At  Tintellust,  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Air 
or  Asben,  which  Barth  calls  the  Switzerland  of 
the  Desert,  he  and  his  friends  received  a  small 
supply  of  millet,  butter,  and  a  little  fresh  cheese, 
and  they  purchased  two  or  three  goats  and  a 
camel-load  of  durra,  (Ilolcus  sorghum,)  of  the 
dietetic  value  of  which  last  grain  we  shall  speak 
hereafter. 

Leaving  his  companions  at  Tintellust,  Barth 
made  a  jouruey  to  Agades,  in  a  southwesterly 
direction.  On  the  way,  in  the  village  Eghellei, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  hp 
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eyes  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  well-fed  cat- 
tle returning  from  their  pasture-grounds.  "  They 
were  fine  r.turdy  bullocks  of  moderate  size,  all 
with  the  hump,  and  of  a  glossy  dar^-brown  color." 
It  conflicts  much  with  our  ideas  of  the  great  des- 
ert of  Sahara,  to  be  told,  as  we  are  by  our  trav- 
eller, that  ia  the  valley  of  Aideras,  in  Air,  he 
saw  not  only  millet,  but  even  wheat,  the  vine, 
and  dates,  and  almost  every  species  of  vegetable. 
A  little  farther  south,  in  the  valley  Budde,  where 
the  mimosas  attained  a  large  growth,  Barth  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  karengia  or  Pennise- 
tum  distichum,  on  the  seed  of  which  many  of  the 
Tawarek  from  Bornu,  as  far  as  Timbuktu,  subsist 
more  or  less.  The  drink  made  from  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  bad,  resembling  in  coolness  the  fura 
or  ghussub-water.  The  grass  itself  is  a  most 
nourishing  food  for  cattle.  The  little  burr-like 
seeds  are,  however,  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
traveller  in  Central  Africa,  by  attaching  them- 
selves to  every  part  of  the  dress.  Hence  the 
necessity,  not  neglected  even  by  the  natives,  to 
be  always  provided  with  small  pincers,  in  order 
to  draw  out  from  the  fingers  the  little  stings 
which,  if  left  in  the  skin,  will  cause  sores. 

As  the  market  of  a  place  affords  a  pretty  good 
indication  of  the  dietetic  usages  of  the  people, 
we  may  begin  references  of  this  nature  by  speak- 
ing of  that  of  Agades.  Negro  millet  is  the  real 
standard  of  the  market,  and  in  it  the  merchants 
of  the  town  chiefly  trade.  The  display  of  vege- 
tables was  poor ;  only  cucumbers  and  molukhia 
[Corcliorius  olitorioux)  being  procurable  in  con- 
siderable plenty.  The  butcher's  market  was  well 
furnished.  Barth  was  gratified  by  u  present, 
from  a  blacksmith  friend  of  the  place,  with  a 
large  batta  or  leather  box  holding  butter  and 
vegetables,  (chiefly  melons  and  cucumbers,)  and 
the  promise  of  another  sheep.  In  the  more 
favored  valleys  of  Air  or  Asben  there  are  con- 
siderable herds  of  cattle.  A  long  desert  plateau 
intervenes  between  Asben  and  the  Tigama  coun- 
try, a  region,  the  border  one  of  the  desert,  and 
rich  in  cattle.  Their  slaves  are  busy  in  collect- 
ing and  pounding  the  seeds  of  the  karengia  or 
azak,  the  Permisetum  distichum,  which  consti- 
tutes a  great  part  of  their  food.  The  desert  re- 
gion just  mentioned  is  the  home  of  the  giraffe, 
wild  ox,  ostrich,  etc.  In  this  part  of  the  jour- 
ney the  travellers  made  the  acquaintance  of 
another  tree,  a  native  of  Middle  Sudan,  named 
magaria  by  the  Arabs,  and  kusubu  by  the  Kan- 
uri.  It  produces  a  fruit  of  a  light-brown  color, 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  a  small  cherry,  but  in 
other  respects  more  nearly  resembling  the  fruit 
of  the  cornel  (Cprnus.)  When  dried,  itis pounded 
and  formed  into  little  cakes,  which  are  sold  all 
over  Hausa  as  tuwo-n  mayaria.  It  may  be  safely 
eaten  by  a  Europem  to  allay  his  hunger  for  a 
while,  till  he  can  obtain  something  more  substan- 
tial. The  next  district  to  the  south,  traversed 
by  the  line  of  the  fifteenth  degree  of  north  lati- 


tude, is  Damerghu,  an  undulating  rich  country, 
the  granary  of,  and  tributary  to  Asben.  The 
production  of  grain  consists  in  millet  of  the  white 
species :  durra  or  sorghum  is  net  seen.  Here 
the  travellers  met  once  again  with  the  first  poor 
specimens  of  the  magnificent  tamarind  tree,  the 
great  ornament  of  Negro-land. 

The  desert  being  passed,  and  the  travellers 
fairly  in  Bornu,  and  of  course  in  Central  Africa, 
the  dietary  of  the  people,  resulting  from  a  richer 
soil,  extensive  pastoral  regions  and  rivers,  became 
more  abundant  and  varied.  The  change  was 
more  marked  at  Tasawa,  where  Dr.  Barth  made 
some  stay.  Before  reaching  this  place,  and  near 
a  village  called  Baibay,  the  caravan  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  many  women  who  offered  for 
sale  "  godjia"  or  ground-nuts,  and  "  dukkwa" 
or  a  sort  of  dry  paste  made  of  pounded  Guinea 
corn,  (Pennisetum,)  with  dates  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  pepper. — JY.  American  Med.  Clin. 
Review. 


EARTHQUAKES — BRUTE  SAGACITY. 

To  man,  nature  affords  no  symptom  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  earthquake,  even  of  the  most  des- 
tructive description,  in  time  to  put  him  on  his 
guard,  and  enable  him  beforehand  to  consult  the 
means  of  safety.  It  is  true  that  where  there  are 
active  volcanoes,  and  they  sulk  for  a  season,  or 
cease  to  smoke  as  usual,  a  convulsion  in  the 
vicinity  may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. But  the  day  and  hour  of  its  occurrence 
is  a  profound  secret ;  and  the  event  is  often  ward- 
ed off  by  the  craters  resuming  their  activity. 
Down  to  almost  the  latest  moment  prior  to  the 
dread  event,  which  will  slay  its  thousands,  con- 
vert their  houses  into  sepulchres,  and  demolish 
the  marts  of  commerce,  the  halls  of  justice,  and 
the  temples  of  religion,  both  heaven  and  earth 
appear  as  on  days  destined  to  pass  peacefully  or 
gladsomely  away.  It  was  on  Old  Saints'  Day, 
which  broke  with  a  serene  sky  and  a  fine  easter- 
ly breeze  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  churches 
were  thronged  with  congregations,  that  Lisbon 
was  smitten  to  the  dust.  Ou  the  afternoon  of  a 
similar  festival,  beneath  a  calm  and  cloudless 
sky,  Caraccas  perished,  while  the  moon  hung 
her  brilliant  lamp  over  the  ruined  city  at  even- 
tide, and  the  night  of  the  torrid  zone  set  in  with 
peculiar  loveliness.  If  long  calms,  oppressive 
heats,  and  prevalent  fogs  have  been  the  observed 
antecedents  of  many  catastrophes,  it  is  certain 
that  the  events  are  merely  coincident,  and  not 
physically  counected,  since  such  states  of  the 
armosphere  often  occur  without  being  followed 
by  terrible  phenomena,  while  earthquakes  have 
as  frequently  transpired  during  gales  of  wind, 
under  the  brightest  skies,  and  when  heavy  rains 
have  been  pouring  down. 

As  the  solemn  crisis  approaches,  human  intel- 
ligence seems  inferior  to  brute  sagacity.  Men 
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buy  and  sell,  eat  and  drink,  marry  and  are  given 
in  marriage,  on-  the  eve  of  a  change  which  will 
nullify  contracts,  and  terminate  the  engagements 
of  life  to  the  busiest  plotters  for  the  future  ; 
while  many  of  the  lower  animals  renounce  their 
customary  habits,  and  display  unmistakable  ap- 
prehension of  some  alarming  though  unknown 
incident  being  at  hand.  Hats,  mice,  moles, 
snakes  and  lizards  abandon  the  holes  aud  cavities 
in  the  ground  in  which  they  dwell,  and  run 
about  with  evident  trepidation.  Some  of  the 
higher  species  also,  especially  goats,  hogs,  cats 
and  dogs,  with  horses  and  cattle  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree, seem  to  scent  the  coming  earthquake,  and 
exhibit  remarkable  restlessness. 

Various  interesting  facts  have  been  noted  in 
relation  to  the  demeanor  of  animals  prior  to  a 
great  convulsion.  It  was  towards  noon,  beneath 
a  clear  and  almost  cloudless  sky,  with  the  sea- 
breeze  freshly  blowing,  that  the  cities  of  Con- 
ception and  Talcahuano,  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  were  desolated  in  the  year  1835.  At 
ten  o'clock,  two  hours  before  their  ruin,  the  in- 
habitants remarked  with  surprise,  as  altogether 
unusual,  large  flights  of  sea-fowl  passing  from 
the  coast  towards  the  interior;  and  the  dogs  at 
Talcahuano  abandoned  the  town  before  the  shock 
which  levelled  its  buildings  was  felt.  Not  an 
animal,  it  is  believed,  was  in  the  place  when  the 
destruction  came.  In  1805,  previous  to  an 
earthquake  experienced  at  Naples,  which  took 
place  in  the  night,  but  was  most  severely  felt  in 
the  provinces,  the  oxen  and  cows  began  to  bel- 
low ;  the  sheep  and  goats  bleated  strangely  ;  the 
dogs  howled  terribly;  and  the  horses  fastened  to 
their  stalls  leaped  up,  endeavoring  to  break  the 
halters  which  attached  them  to  the  mangers. 
Rabbits  and  moles  were  seen  to  leave  their  bur- 
rows ;  birds  rose,  as  if  scared  from  the  place  on 
which  they  had  alighted ;  and  reptiles  left  in 
clear  day-light  their  subterraneous  retreats. 
Some  faithful  dogs,  a  few  minutes  before  the  first 
shock,  awoke  their  sleeping  masters  by  barking, 
and  pulling  them,  as  if  anxious  to  warn  them  of 
impending  danger ;  and  several  persons  were 
thus  enabled  to  save  themselves.  On  the  recent 
occasion,  all  the  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vallo  howled'  before  the  people  were  sensible  of 
their  danger.  To  account  for  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  conjectured  that,  prior  to  actual 
disturbance,  noxious  gases  and  other  exhalations 
are  emitted  from  the  interior  of  the  earth 
through  crannies  and  pores  of  the  surface,  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  which  distress  and  alarm  ani- 
mals gifted  with  acute  organs  of  smell.  This 
seems  to  be  the  true  explanation,  for  it  is  un- 
doubted that  gases  of  various  descriptions  are 
thus  set  free,  both  while  earthquakes  are  in  pro- 
cess and  antecedently.  In  1827,  when  the  valley 
of  Rio  Magdalena,  was  shaken,  large  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  escaped  from  some  crevices, 
whioh  killed  a  considerable  number  of  burrow- 


ing animals  as  well  as  reptiles.  It  has  likewise 
been  frequently  observed  that  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  or  of  a  river,  has  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
ebullition,  owing  probably  to  the  disengagement 
of  gas  or  air  from  the  bottom.  In  a  report  from 
the  Syndic  or  Salandro,  one  of  the  communes 
which  suffered  severely  from  the  recent  scourge, 
it  is  stated  that  for  nearly  a  month,  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  a  gas  was  observed  to  issue 
from  a  water-course,  which  ceased  altogether 
about  a  week  after  the  first  shock  of  the  earth- 
quake.— Leisure  Flour. 


WHAT  IS  BLOOD? 

Thousands  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  have 
seen  a  person  bled.  They  have  probably  observ- 
ed, afterwards,  that  it  divides  into  a  thin,  watery 
fluid,  and  a  thick  clot,  a  process  which  is  called 
coagulation.  They  have  been  told  that,  though 
the  abstraction  of  a  few  ounces  is  not  very  in- 
jurious, nay,  is  by  many  considered  useful  in 
cases  of  fevers,  the  loss  of  any  considerable  por- 
tion is  followed  by  death.  But  here  their  ob- 
servations, perhaps  their  curiosity,  have  ceased. 

Yet  there  are  many  who  may  have  often 
wondered  what  this  blood  can  be,  which  is  so 
necessary  to  existence.  What  are  its  con- 
stituents ?  In  what  way  is  it  so  indispensable 
to  life  ?  How  much  is  there  in  a  human  body  ? 
Is  there  much  waste,  and,  if  so,  . how  is  the  waste 
repaired  ?  Is  the  blood  all  alike  ?  Is  the  blood 
of  a  horse,  dog,  or  other  mere  animal,  similiar 
to  that  of  a  man  ?  We  shall  answer  these 
queries  in  order,  beginning  with  the  last. 

The  blood  of  a  human  being  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  animal ;  and  the 
blood  of  one  animal  differs  from  that  of  another. 
The  blood  of  a  horse  is  poison  in  the  veins  of  a 
dog.  The  blood  of  a  sheep,  transferred  into  a 
cat,  kills  the  cat.  The  blood  of  any  anima^ 
except  one  of  his  own  species,  forced  into  the 
veins  of  a  man,  brings  on  paralysis  and  death. 
Science  has  analyzed  wherein  the  blood  of  one 
animal  varies  from  that  of  another,  and  had 
shown  that  what  experiment  has  revealed,  can 
also  be  demonstrated  physiologically. 

Even  in  the  same  animal  there  are  two  kinds 
of  blood,  one  called  arterial,  which  rushes  from 
the  heart,  and  the  other  venous,  which  pours 
into  the  heart.  The  first  is  bright  scarlet,  the 
last  purple.  The  first  passes  into  smaller  and 
smaller  vessels,  till  it  reaches  some,  under  the 
skin,  a  thousand  times  finer  than  the  finest 
needle's  point;  the  last  flows  from  small  into 
larger  channels  till  it  empties  itself,  in  a  huge 
stream,  into  the  heart.  The  arterial  blood  is 
pure;  the  venous  full  of  wasted  tissues.  The 
office  of  the  lungs  is  to  cleanse  the  venous  blood, 
which  is  then  thrown  back  into  the  heart,  and 

I afterwards  propelled  throughout  the  body.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen,  a  continual  waste  and  repair  goes 
on  in  the  human  body,  of  which  waste  and  re- 
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pair  the  blood  is  the  instrument.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the 
arteries  carry  to  the  various  tissues  not  less  than 
three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter, while  the  veins  bring  back  to  the  heart  and 
lungs,  to  be  expired  from  the  latter,  as  many 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  wasted  tissues.  Both 
arterial  and  venous  blood  contain  oxygen  and 
carbonic  gas,  the  popular  notion  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding;  but  arterial  blood  contains 
much  the  larger  proportion  of  oxygen.  Iu  their 
constituents,  the  gases  excepted,  there  is  but  lit- 
tle difference  between  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

In  a  man  of  average  weight,  the  quantity  of 
blood  is  about  ten  pounds.  How  much  of  this 
can  be  extracted,  without  causing  loss  of  life,  it 
is  difficult  always  to  tell.  In  the  medical  books 
there  is  a  statement  of  a  hysterical  woman,  who 
was  bled  one  thousand  and  twenty  times  in  nine- 
teen years.  A  young  man,  according  to  Ha  Her, 
was  bled  seven  pounds  and  a  half  daily  for  ten 
days,  and  yet  survived;  a  story  almost  incredi- 
ble. The  chief  constituent  of  blood  is  water, 
which  forms  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  Al- 
bumen enters  into  its  composition  in  the  pro- 
portion of  seventy  parts  to  a  thousand.  Sugar, 
salts,  fat  and  cell  matter  compose  the  remainder, 
the  last  in  the  proportion  of  one, hundred  and 
thirty  parts  to  a  thousand.  'v  , 

These  cells,  or  discs  as  others  call  them,  are 
the  most  curioi  ^nrt  of  the  blood.  It  would  be 
idle  to  enter  in*".'  m  explanation  of  their  com- 
position, as  S(^;ir,ific  men  themselves  are  not 
agreed  upon  th  bject.  Nor  is  it  possible,  in 
the  present  st  of  human  knowledge,  to  tell 
how  blood  sustains  life,  except  as  an  instrument 
and  vehicle  to  carry  on  the  repair,  and  remove 
the  waste,  which  are  indispensable  to  existence. 

P.  Ledger. 

_ PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal.— Small  sales  of  superfine  Ficur 
at  $4  25  and  $4  50  per  barrel  ;  fresh  ground  extra  at 
$5  00  and  $5  50.  The  trade  are  buying  moderately,  at 
lrom  $4  50  up  to  $5  a  $6  for  common  to  extra  brands* 
Rje  Fiour  is  quiet  at  $3  Zl\  per  barrel.  Corn  Meat 
is  rather  more  inquired  for.  Sales  of  Penna.  at  $3  3H. 


first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Gex>.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  latter 
place. 

7th  mo. 24 — 3  mo. 

\  XJ ANTED, — An  experienced  Teacher  to  act  as 
\V  Principal  in  the  Male  [Department  of  Friends' 
Institute,  in  New  York  city ;  the  Fall  term  will  com- 
mence first  Second -day  in  Ninth  month  next.  Apply 
to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

ROBERT  R.  WILLITS,  303  Pearl  st. 
SAMUEL  BROWN,  14  Merchants'  Exchange. 
HENRY  S.  COHU,  22  Liberty  st. 
7mo.  24. 


The  subscriber  would  very  respectfully  inform 
Friends  that  be  will  open  aScbool  in  one  of  the  rooms 
cf  the  Meeting  House,  Race  west  of  15th  street,  on  the 
2d  of  the  9th  mo.  next,  for  the  preparation  of  lads  to 
Friends'  Central  School. 

Application  may  be  made  at  1425  Vine  street,  after 
the  23d  of  the  8th  month. 

A.  B.  Iyins. 

7tb  mo.  31—6  w.   

rrinTsPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Loudon 
X  County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  education  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  day  of  10th  mo.  next. 

Terms. — For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  term 
of  40  weeks,  $115,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  For 
further  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold, 
Springbouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 
M.  Janoey,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  after  the 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  seventh  session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month. 
1858,  and  continue  forty  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each).  The 
courss  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms,  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance.  For  circulars  containing  further 
particulars  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry  P.  O.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

7th  mo.  24,  1858— 2mo. 

l^RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLsT— 
_£li  The  fifteenth  session  of  this  Institution  ^ill  com- 
mence on  the  1st  day  of  Tenth  mo.  next,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest  of  Coatesvjlie. 
on  the  Philada.  and  Columbia  Railroad,  from  which 
place  pupils  are  conveyed  to  the  school  free  of  charge: 
The  usual  branches,  comprising  a  thorough  English 
education,  will  be  taught,  and  scientific  lectures,  illus- 
trated by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  be  delivered. 
Terms  $55.00  per  session.  For  further  particulars, 
address  the  Principal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.. 
Penna.  Smedley  Darlington,  Principal. 

7th  mo.  1 7th,  1858. — 2  mo. 

1R1ENDS'  SCHOOLS,  under  the  care  of  Green  St. 
"}     Preparative  Meeting,  will  re-open  on  the  1st 
Second  day  in  9th  mo.  next. 

These  Schools  are  located  on  the  Meeiing-bouse 
premises,  corner  of  4th  and  Green  Sts.,  and  comprise 
a  Girls'  Grammar  School,  a  Secondary  School  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  Primary  School  for  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Instruction  will  be  ghen  in  all  the  branches  usuaUy 
taught  in  such  schools. 

In  the  Girls'  Grammar  School  the  course  of  study 
will  also  embrace  Mathematics,  Botany  and  Drawing 
— one  session  per  day. 

Price  of  tuition,  per  term  of  five  months  $10,  $ ;  2. 
$15.    Drawing,  extra. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Secondary  School. — Price  per  term 
$7  and  $9.    Two  sessions  per  clay. 

Primary  School. — Price  per  term  $6.  Two  sessions 
per  day. 

References. —  David  Ellis,  No.  617  Franklin  street : 
Jane  Johnson,  533  N.  4th  street ;  Thomas  Mather,  1116 
Wallace  street ;  Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  11th,  above  Green 
street :  Macpherson  Saunders,  543  York  Avenue  ;  H. 
M.  Levick,  532  Dillwyn  street. 

Philada.,  6th  mo..  1858. 

MOORESTUWN  FEMALE  BOARDIN  G  SCHOOL 
The  next  Term  will  commence  first  second  day 
in  10th  Month,  1858,  and  continue  40  weeks. 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Proprietor. 
Mooreslown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


ilerrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  St,  North  Bide  Penna.  Back 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 

(Continued  from  page  307.) 

21st.  Setting  out  very  early,  before  day-light, 
we  missed  our  way,  and  had  to  return  some  dis- 
tance ;  but  getting  on  the  right  road,  about  ten 
o'clock  we  reached  Geneva  ;  a  small  town  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  bank  of  Seneca  lake. 
This  lake  is  said  to  be  about  forty  miles  long, 
and  is  wider  than  the  one  we  crossed;  it  does 
not  freeze  over  in  winter,  and  I  observed  plenty 
of  wild  fowl  on  it.  We  stopped  to  feed  at  Well's, 
an  old  settlement  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
driven  off  in  the  time  of  war.  As  they  had 
taken  part-  with  the  British,  all  their  buildings, 
improvements,  and  even  their  orchards,  were 
destroyed  by  the  Americans.  Such  is  the  rage 
and  madness  of  war  !  Passing  by  Canandaigua 
lake,  we  came  to  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
where  were  some  large  wooden  buildings,  for 
stones  appear  very  scarce  here.  We  then  entered 
the  wilderness  again,  and  after  some  tedious 
travelling,  reached  a  friendly  man's  house  near 
Mud-creek  in  the  Genesee  country,  where  we 
were  kindly  received  and  entertained.  Being 
very  weary,  I  rested  tolerably  well,  although  our 
room  was  very  open  and  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  cold.  But  my  greatest  Good  was  kind  to 
me,  and  I  renewedly  found  that  saying  true, 
His  loving  kindness  is  better  than  life,  and  the 
lifting  up  of  the  light  of  his  countenance,  than 
great  riches.  The  secret  prayer  of  my  soul  is 
that  I  may  cleave  more  closely  to  him,  so  that  I 
may  be  thoroughly  purged  from  every  defile- 
ment. I  view  with  awfulness,  at  times,  that 
state  of  purity  which  stands  justified  in  his  holy 
sight  j  and  feel  fervent  desires  that  I  may  be- 
come victorious  over  all  the  powers  of  corruption. 
The  example  of  the  holy  Jesus  is  a  pure  one, 


and  he  says,  Follow  me ;  the  apostle  also  exhorts 
to  walk  after  or  according  to  his  example  who 
was  meek  and  lowly.  In  this  state  I  want  to 
dwell,  so  as  to  know  Jerusalem  to  be  a  quiet 
habitation,  a  tabernacle  never  to  be  taken  down, 
not  one  of  her  stakes  ever  removed,  nor  any  of 
her  cords  broken.  Seeing  this  state  is  attaina- 
ble, Oh  !  let  us  press  after  it  with  earnestness 
and  diligence;  let  us  not  give  out  striving 
against  all  that  would  oppose  or  hinder  ;  for, 
greater  is  he  that  is  in  us,  than  all  the  powers  of 
the  world  ;  and  our  holy  pattern  hath  said,  "  Be 
of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world." 

After  breakfast  we  had  a  solid  and  good  time 
with  the  family,  none  of  them  being  members ; 
then  went  to  see  another  friendly  family,  which 
was  also  a  tendering  opportunity.    We  then 
passed  on  six  or  seven  miles  through  the  woods 
to  a  Friend's  house,  where  we  had  a  meeting  in 
the  afternoon,  chiefly  for  the  members  of  our 
society,  thinking  it  best  first  to  sit  with  them 
alone  that  we  might  feel  a  little  together.  It 
was  a  season  in  which  the  canopy  of  Divine 
kindness  was  spread  over  us,  and  the  life  and 
virtue  of  Truth  were  felt,  baptizing  us  together 
in  much  tenderness  and  sympathy  of  feeling. 
In  the  evening  we  went  to  Abraham  Lapham's, 
where  we  lodged.    In  this  settlement  there  are 
as  yet  but  few  Friends,  perhaps  about  a  dozen 
heads  of  families,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
friendly  disposed  people  :  so  that  it  looks  likely, 
if  Friends  who  are  here  keep  their  places,  in 
time  there  will  be  a  great  increase.    There  is 
also  a  fair  prospect  of  our  Yearly  Meeting's  be- 
coming a  large,  extensive  one,  by  settlements  and 
convincements  in  these  western  territories.  The 
face  of  the  country  appears  very  level  and  the 
soil  good  ;  but  it  lacks  living  springs  and  good 
water. 

23rd.  We  visited  families ;  but  as  they  lay 
wide  from  one  another,  we  made  but  slow  pro- 
gress. There  was,  however,  much  sweetness  to 
be  felt  in  their  lonely  cottages,  and  an  openness 
to  receive  the  counsel  of  Truth ;  so  that  our  feel- 
ings and  service  were  very  different  from  what  is 
often  witnessed  amongst  those  who  are  full  of 
themselves,  as  also  of  the  riches  of  this  world. 
Hence,  it  may  be  said,  Truth  has  greater  place 
among  the  new  settlers  and  remote  inhabitants, 
than  in  populous  cities  and  old  settled  places. 
Next  day,  word  having  gone  forth  that  strangers 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  being  the  day 
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of  their  mid-week  meeting,  it  was  the  largest 
collection  of  people  that  had  been  known  in  the 
settlement.  The  meeting  held  about  three  hours,  ' 
in  which  doctrine  flowed  freely,  and  utterance  ' 
was  given  to  declare  the  word  of  life,  with  much 
openness  to  hear  and  receive  the  Truth.  In  the 
evening,  we  had  an  opportunity  in  the  family 
where  the  meeting  was  held,  a  considerable 
number  of  people  staying,  among  whom  were 
several  sprightly  young  men.  The  wing  of 
ancient  Goodness  was  spread  over  us,  to  the 
tendering  of  most  present,  and  the  Lord's  arm 
was  magnified.  It  is  his  own  works  that  praise 
him;  and  the  more  humbled  and  lowly  we  keep, 
the  better  for  us  j  watchfulness  is  our  state  of 
safety,  and  that  abasedness  in  which  no  flesh  can 
glory  in  the  Divine  presence. 

24th  and  25th.  We  visited  some  distant  mem- 
bers, and  were  well  satisfied  in  our  labors.  Next 
day,  being  First-day,  in  the  morning  we  had  a 
very  open  opportunity  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber at  our  lodgings,  and  then  a  very  crowded 
meeting,  which  held  upwards  of  three  hours. 
Some  came  more  than  twelve  miles  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  a  time  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Much  might  be  said  of  it,  but  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  Truth  was  over  all,  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
everlasting  Shepherd  of  his  flock  and  family. 
Towards  evening,  we  had  another  comfortable 
opportunity  with  divers  people  who  had  stayed 
with  us.  We  then  rode  six  or  seven  miles  to 
the  house  of  a  friendly  man  who  had  been  con- 
fined to  his  room  and  bed  for  some  years  ;  with 
him  and  his  family  we  had  a  sitting  to  good 
satisfaction,  and  lodged  there. 

30th.  We  returned  to  our  kind  friends  at  the 
Oneida  settlement;  where  three  of  our  company 
left  us.  On  our  way  hither,  we  came  by  one  of 
the  wonders  of  nature, — a  very  large  sulphur 
spring.  As  we  were  crossing  a  considerable 
brook,  the  smell  of  brimstone  was  so  strong,  that 
it  led  us  to  inquire  for  the  cause;  when,  walk- 
ing a  little  way  up  the  stream,  we  found  sulphur 
in  great  plenty.  We  were  also  informed  of  the 
salt  springs  in  this  country  where  they  make 
great  quantities  of  good  salt ;  likewise  of  an  alum 
spring  and  of  an  oil  spring. 

Of  latter  time,  I  have  not  seen  much  or  any 
advantage  of  saying  or  writing  about  poor,  low, 
distressing  seasons  of  mental  poverty.  I  en- 
deavor in  every  state,  as  Paul  said,  to  be  there- 
with content ;  and  in  times  of  fasting,  that  it  is 
best  to  wear  the  sackcloth  underneath,  and  as 
much  out  of  others'  sight  as  may  be.  Experi- 
ence has  also  taught  me  that  in  plentiful  seasons 
of  abounding,  it  is  best  to  live  frugally  as  well  as 
honestly;  for  extremes  on  either  hand  are  of 
little  use.  There  is  a  blessed  medium  or  middle 
path,  in  which  I  endeavor  to  walk.  It  is  in  un- 
erring wisdom  that  we  are  often  emptied  and 
tried  ;  for,  if  we  are  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and 


are  concerned  to  preach  him  and  not  ourselves, 
we  must  be  willing,  in  our  measures,  to  partake 
of  his  sufferings  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is 
the  church  ;  and  so  must  every  living  member 
of  the  body. 

From  Oneida,  we  went  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Brothertown  Indians,  and  thence  through 
New  Hartford,  Whites-town,  German  Flats,  and 
so  on  to  Galway.  We  then  took  meetings  on 
our  way  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Sara- 
toga the  loth  of  the  2nd  month.  It  is  the  life 
and  power  of  Truth  that  crowns  all  our  labors ; 
acting  out  of  it  is  at  best  but  sound  without  sub- 
stance ;  but  when  the  life  accompanies  the  words, 
it  answers  to  or  reaches  the  life  in  those  that 
hear.  That  which  proceedeth  from  God  gathers 
to  him  ;  and  when  the  word  is  preached  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power,  the 
life  is  raised  into  dominion,  and  a  solemn  cov- 
ering is  felt  to  spread  over  a  meeting,  under 
which,  worship,  adoration  and  praise  is  offered 
up  to  him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne.  From 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Saratoga,  we  returned 
home. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  "Friend." 
HERMIT  WOMAN  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 

"  Delighted,  however,  and  deeply  impressed 
as  I  have  been,  by  the  scenery  of  this  Alpine 
land,  I  have  been  far  more  interested  by  an  old 
woman,  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing. 
Her  name  is  Elizabeth  Golding,  or  Goldizen, 
and  she  resides  in  a  log  cabin,  entirely  alone, 
directly  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge,  which  has  taken 
her  name.  She  is  of  German  origin,  and  repre- 
sents herself  as  112  years  of  age.  She  was  born, 
according  to  her  own  words,  within  a  two  days' 
ride  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  her 
father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  under 
Washington,  and  she  herself  was  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  American  camp,  at  the  de- 
feat of  Gen.  Braddock,  of  which  event  she  habi- 
tually recounts  a  great  number  of  interesting 
and  thrilling  incidents,  closing  each  paragraph 
with  the  remark,  that  the  battle  field  was  wet, 
very  wet,  with  blood.  She  has  been  husband- 
less  and  childless  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
for  many  years  has  lived,  as  now,  in  the  solitude 
of  the  mountains,  utterly  alone.  Indeed,  every- 
thing about  the  old  woman  is  peculiar  and 
strange.  She  is  small  in  stature,  and  her  hair 
(which  is  white  as  snow)  is  very  long ;  when  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  her  countenance  fires  up, 
and  she  accompanies  each  sentence  with  the  most 
animated  gestures;  her  voice,  though  still  strong, 
is  altogether  beyond  her  control,  having  an  un- 
natural tone  ;  and  the  wrinkles  running  entirely 
over  her  face  and  neck,  are  as  deep  as  we  might 
imagine  them  to  be  after  having  been  furrowed 
by  the  tears  of  even  one  heart  for  so  long  a  time 
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as  a  century.  She  was  clothed  in  the  simplest 
manner,  having  upon  her  head  a  cap  made  of 
common  brown  cotton,  a  frock  of  blue  homespun 
cloth,  and  upon  her  feet  nothing  but  woollen 
socks.  During  the  whole  time  that  we  were  in 
her  cabin,  she  was  smoking  some  bitter  weed  in 
a  corn-cob  pipe,  and,  though  haggard  and  worn 
to  a  marvellous  degree,  she  had  a  pleasant  smile; 
and  when  either  of  her  guests  happened  to  utter 
something  that  was  novel  to  her  ear,  she  would 
exclaim,  <  Oh,  yes,  that  is  wonderful  V  Her 
only  means  of  subsistence  for  years  past,  had 
been  obtained  by  making  hickory  brooms;  but 
even  this  business  she  had  been  compelled  to 
give  up,  for  she  could  no  longer  climb  the  moun- 
tains to  obtain  the  proper  material  ;  and  though 
she  seemed  to  be  perfectly  certain  that  she  would 
be  provided  for,  she  expressed  the  greatest  dread 
of  the  county  almshouse.  We  inquired  as  to 
her  appetite,  and  she  replied,  1  Oh,  I  eat  very 
little  ;  I  never  eat  much,  sometimes  nothing  in 
a  whole  day,  and  never  more  than  once  a  day, 
and  I  am  well  acquainted  with  hunger.7  As  to 
her  sleep  we  also  questioned  her,  and  she  said, 
'That 's  what  troubles  me  most;  I  cannot  sleep 
now,  I  am  so  old ;  and  so  I  lie  on  my  bed  all 
night,  thinking  of  my  great,  good,  and  sweet 
Father  in  the  heavens/  We  asked  her  how  she 
managed  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
she  said  she  did  not  know,  only  that  people  who 
travelled  on  the  road,  sometimes  stepped  in  to 
give  her  a  little  coffee  or  flour,  her  main  stay 
being  a  small  garden  of  vegetables,  the  bush 
fence  around  which  had  been  built  by  her  own 
hands ;  and  this  garden  was  the  neatest  one  that 
I  ever  behold.  As  to  her  sight,  it  was  as  good 
as  ever,  and  she  was  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  spectacles.  We  asked  her  how  much  money 
she  would  want  to  support  her  for  a  year,  and 
she  replied,  that  ten  dollars  would  take  care  of 
her  a  long  time, — more  than  a  year.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  my  companions  and  I  made  up  a 
little  purse  for  her  benefit;  and  when  we  gave  it 
to  her,  it  seemed  as  if  she  would  embrace  us  in 
spite  of  us.  Indeed,  we  made  her  a  number  of 
trifling  presents,  and  she  expressed  her  gratitude 
by  weeping,  and  assuring  us  that  her  1  Father 
in  the  heavens'  would  bless  us,  and  make  us 
happy  wherever  we  might  go.  And  t  can  assure 
the  reader  that  the  tears  shed  by  that  old  woman 
of  five  score  years  and  ten,  were  not  the  only 
ones  that  sprung  into  the  eyes  on  that  occasion, 
ableit  we  were  unused  to  weeping. 

M  But  I  have  not  yet  given  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  home  of  this  lonely  being ;  in  truth,  it 
baffles  description.  Her  nearest  neighbor  is  some 
four  miles  off,  and  her  only  companions  in  her 
solitude  are  a  little  dog  and  a  cat.  Her  cabin 
stands  near  the  water's  edge,  and  directly  on  the 
hill-side  ;  it  is  without  a  window,  but  light  in 
abundance  comes  in  from  the  gaping  roof  and 
*ides  of  the  black  and  mouldering  log  habitation, 


the  chimney  to  which  is  of  mud  and  sticks,  and 
in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Her  bedstead  is 
made  of  small  pine  sticks  with  the  bark  still  on  ; 
her  couch,  consisting  of  hemlock  boughs  covered 
with  straw,  upon  which  are  two  or  three  wretch- 
edly worn  bed-quilts  ;  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
are  two  or  three  shelves,  where  are  displayed 
her  cooking  and  eating  utensils,  the  original  cost 
of  which,  (and  they  were  very  old  and  worn,) 
could  not  have  been  more  than  one  dollar.  An 
old  stool  answers  the  purpose  of  a  chair,  and  a 
board  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  cabin  is  her  only 
table ;  hanging  from  the  logs  at  the  side  of  her 
bed  are  two  or  three  old  gowns,  which  help  to 
keep  out  the  air  and  the  rain  ;  she  is  also  the 
owner  of  a  spinning  wheel ;  and  from  the  crevices 
of  the  logs  around,  above,  and  everywhere,  de- 
pend bunches  of  herbs  and  faded  flowers  which 
she  has  gathered  in  her  rambles ;  but  there  was 
a  taste  and  neatness  displayed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  miserable  furniture  of  the  room 
which  gave  it  a  really  cheerful  aspect. 

"  We  asked  the  old  woman  if  she  never  ap- 
prehended any  danger  while  thus  living  so  utter- 
ly alone,  and  she  replied,  1  Of  course,  not;  who 
would  harm  a  poor  forsaken  being  like  me  ?  I 
ain't  afraid  even  of  the  bears,  for  it's  only  last 
fall  that  one  came  down  here,  and  scratched  up 
my  garden,  but  I  drove  him  off  with  a  big  stick.' 
Up  to  this  point,  everything  we  saw  and  heard 
concerning  this  aged  woman,  was  strange ;  but, 
when  we  rose  to  depart,  we  were  still  more 
astonished  by  her  wild  movements,  and  her  ad- 
dress to  the  following  effect : — 

"  1  Men,  I  thank  you  for  your  goodness ;  I 
cannot  read,  but  my  Great  Father  has  told  me, 
in  my  heart,  all  about  it.  There  is  a  heaven, 
men,  and  it's  a  very  happy  place ;  and  there  is  a 
hell,  men,  and  it's  a  very  dreadful  place  ;  they 
both  will  never  have  an  end.  Now,  men,  good 
bye;  we  shall  meet  once  more,  at  the  judgment, 
but  for  only  a  short  time.  Live,  men,  so  that 
you  may  get  to  heaven.'  And  so  we  left  this 
strange,  strange  being;  and  I  am  confident,  that 
long  after  her  bones  shall  have  mingled  with 
the  dust,  one  trio  of  travellers,  if  still  living, 
will  remember  with  wonder  and  pleasure,  their 
interview  with  the  Hermit  Woman  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies." 


It  is  sometimes  of  God's  mercy  that  men  in 
the  eager  pursuit  of  worldly  aggrandizement  are 
baffled;  for  they  are  like  a  train  going  down  an 
inclined  plain — putting  on  the  brake  is  not  plea- 
sant, but  it  keeps  the  car  on  the  track. 


There  is  much  contention  among  men  whether 
thought  or  feeling  is  the  better;  but  feeling  is 
the  bow,  and  thought  the  arrow,  and  every  good 
archer  must  have  both.  Alone,  one  is  as  help- 
less as  the  other. 
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epistle  vm.  1685. 
•Salutation  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  endeared  and 
tender  love  in  the  blessed  communion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  unchangeable  light  and  life  to 
all  faithful  Friends  and  brethren,  both  in  present 
sufferings  and  out  of  sufferings;  praying  to  God 
the  Father  that  grace,  mercy  and  peace  may  be 
daily  increased  in  and  among  you,  through  the 
lively  operation  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit;  and 
that  effectual  deliverance  for  his  afflicted  rem- 
nant he  may  in  due  time  bring  to  pass,  to  his 
own  glory  and  his  people's  comfort  and  joy. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren — The  brethren 
entrusted  by  this  meeting,  do  recommend  unto 
you  the  following  account,  viz  : 

1.  That  the  Lord  hath,  according  to  his 
wonted  goodness,  accompanied  this  meeting 
with  his  living,  refreshing  presence  and  divine 
counsel;  and  by  his  power  hath  eminently  pre- 
served and  kept  us ;  and  given  Friends  this 
blessed  opportunity,  in  peace  and  quietness,  to 
open  their  hearts  one  unto  another,  in  the  uni- 
versal love  of  God,  concerning  the  weighty 
affairs  of  the  blessed  truth  and  churches  of 
Christ,  and  the  present  state  thereof,  to  their 
general  and  great  satisfaction  and  comfort  in  the 
Lord. 

2.  And  to  our  great  satisfaction,  accounts 
were  livingly  and  weightily  given  by  Friends  of 
the  several  counties,  of  the  present  states  and 
conditions  relating  to  the  faith  and  patience  of 
Friends  in  sufferings,  and  the  Lord  supporting 
them  in  their  faithful  testimony  for  his  name 
and  truth's  sake;  as  also  of  the  general  love, 
concord,  peace,  good  order,  and  Christian  care 
among  them  ;  and  the  dominion  the  Lord 
hath  given  them  over  the  spirit  of  opposition 
and  division  where  it  hath  appeared,  and  how 
he  hath  borne  them  up  in  their  manifold  tribu- 
lations. 

3.  And  that  though  in  some  counties  the 
sufferings  continue  great  and  heavy  upon  many 
Friends,  both  in  their  persons  and  estates  ;  yet 
in  some  other  counties,  the  sufferings  are  of  late 
abated,  blessed  be  the  Lord. 

4.  Also  divers  lively  and  seasonable  accounts, 
by  epistles,  were  given  from  foreign  parts ;  as 
from  Ireland,  Holland,  Barbadoes,  Pennsylva- 
nia, &c,  of  the  love,  unity  and  peace  among 
Friends,  and  truth's  prosperity  in  those  parts ; 
particularly  that  from  Holland,  signifying  that 
Friends  at  Dantzick,  and  other  eastern  parts 
beyond  the  Seven  Provinces,  are  at  present  in 
the  enjoyment  of  more  quietness  and  liberty 
than  formerly.  The  Lord  has  been  pleased  to 
influence  the  King  of  Poland,  and  the  magis- 
trates of  Dantzick,  moderately  to  resent  the 
application  made  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  said 
suffering  Friends  and  brethren ;  although  most 
of  them,  by  means  of  their  former  great  suffer- 
ings, were  reduced  to  so  low  a  condition  in  the 
world,  that  they  are  not  yet  able  to  support 


|  themselves  and  families  without  assistance  from 
Friends  of  Amsterdam  ;  upon  whom  the  burthen 
having  long  lain,  Friends  of  this  meeting  agreed 
to  communicate  something  of  their  Christian 
charity  towards  the  assisting  and  encouraging 
them  in  the  said  good  work. 
!  5.  And  concerning  our  Friends  that  were 
'  captives  in  Algiers,  the  care  and  diligence  of 
j  Friends,  here  entrusted  in  that  affair,  hath  been 
such,  that  several  Friends  have  been  redeemed, 
and  came  safe  home,  since  the  last  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  have  very  honestly,  tenderly  and 
thankfully  acknowledged  Friends'  care  and  kind- 
ness towards  them.  And  as  to  those  that  yet 
remain  captives,  Friends  are  taking  the  same 
care  for  their  redemption  also,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  shortly  be  accomplished.  And  Friends 
here  being  sensible  how  the  Lord  hath  supported 
them  in  their  faithful  testimony  for  his  name, 
and  under  their  deep  afflictions  that  they  have 
suffered  in  that  dark  place  of  captivity  in  Al- 
giers, are  greatly  comforted  and  satisfied  in  their 
Christian  care  and  charity  on  their  behalf. 

6.  That  the  Friends  of  this  meeting,  to  whom 
the  inspection  of  accounts  was  referred,  do  make 
their  report : — That  having  perused  the  books, 
and  those  accounts  relating  to  Friends'  suffer- 
ings, and  their  relief,  they  find  them  very  clear 
and  plain,  and  no  occasion  for  a  further  contri- 
bution this  year,  Friends  of  most  counties  in 
this  nation  having  been  very  free  and  cheerful 
in  their  charitable  contributions  towards  the 
redemption  of  Friends  in  captivity ;  as  also, 
Friends  in  Ireland,  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  to 
their  great  commendation,  have  manifested  their 
readiness  and  Christian  assistance  in  the  same 
good  work,  tUereby  showing  their  tender  and 
charitable  sympathizing  with  their  Friends  and 
brethren  in  sufferings,  and  shall  not  in  anywise 
lose  their  reward  from  the  Lord. 

7.  And  we  also  give  you  notice,  that  the  Lon- 
don Friends  entrusted  this  year  with  the  affairs 
of  the  captives  and  suffering  Friends,  in  dispo- 
sal of  Friends'  charity  for  their  relief,  (as  accord- 
ing to  former  appointment  they  shall  be  di- 
rected,) are  Charles  Bathurst,  Theodore  Eccleston. 
Francis  Camfield,  Philip  Ford  and  John  Staple ; 
to  whom,  or  any  of  them,  as  occasion  requires 
in  those  concerns,  you  may  apply  for  advice. 
And  lastly,  we  remind  you,  according  to  former 
and  frequent  advice,  that  you  keep  exact  and 
distinct  accounts  of  your  sufferings  on  record, 
to  have  in  readiness  on  all  occasions;  and  to 
bring  up  yearly  a  true  copy  or  sufficient  sum- 
mary observation  thereof.  And  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  every  yearly  account  for  each  county 
respectively,  be  sure  to  insert  the  whole  num- 
ber of  prisoners  imprisoned  that  year,  and  of 
prisoners  that  died  the  same  year,  and  of  those 
remaining  in  prison,  as  also  the  value  of  dis- 
tresses and  goods  levied  the  same  year  distinctly, 
viz  :  1.  On  the  conventicle  act.    2.  For  twenty 
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pounds  a  month.  3.  On  qui  tarn  writs.  4. 
Twelve  pence  a  Sunday.  5.  For  tithes.  With 
all  other  sufferings  for  truth,  and  then  to  add 
the  total  sum,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  &c.,  for  relief. 

And  it  was  desired  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
for  sufferings  might  continue  as  last  year  directed, 
for  one  faithful  Friend  of  each  county,  who 
knows  the  sufferings  thereof,  to  have  recourse 
thereunto,  as  the  Lord  shall  make  way.  To 
whose  divine  power  and  wisdom  we  recommend 
you  for  safety,  peace  aud  prosperity.  And  in 
the  blessed  unity  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  we  remain  your  faithful  Friends  and 
brethren,  and  servants  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  said  meeting  by 

Richard  Richardson. 


Pro  in  Chambers'  Journal. 
DR.  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL. 

It  is  not  customary  for  one  periodical  work  to 
make  extracts  from  another  ;  but  there  may  be 
instances  in  which  a  breach  of  the  rule  will  be 
held  as  justified.  We  find  in  the  second  num- 
ber of  a  new  monthly  magazine,  styled  the  Eng- 
lish Woman's  Journal,  a  piece  of  actual  life- 
history  of  a  most  heroic  and  touching  character. 
By  presenting  some  parts  of  it  to  a  wider  circle 
of  readers,  we  believe  we  shall  be  at  once  im- 
proving the  hearts  of  our  friends  by  a  profoundly 
interesting  story,  and  making  known  to  them 
a  clever  and  promising  aspirant  of  the  periodical 
press,  having  especially  in  view  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  womankind.  The  narra- 
tive is  an  account  of  the  professional  education 
of  a  young  Englishwoman  residing  in  America, 
who  has  somewhat  astonished  the  world  by  be- 
coming a  regular  diplomaed  physician,  and 
settling  in  that  capacity  in  New  York.  The 
narrative  is  the  production  of  an  admiring  and 
sympathizing  sister.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  was 
the  eldest  of  a  family  of  seven,  thrown  with 
their  mother  on  the  world  by  the  early  death  of 
their  father  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  She 
had  a  severe  struggle  for  some  years,  striving  to 
maintain  herself  and  help  the  junior  branches  by 
teaching.  At  length,  having  by  inconceivable 
self-denial,  saved  a  little  money,  she  entered  upon 
a  course  of  education  for  the  profession  of  a  phy- 
sician, being  of  opinion  that  women  are  fitted  to 
become  medical  practitioners,  and  that  she  would 
be  doing  her  sex  some  service  by  showing  them 
the  way.  It  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  ex- 
tract, what  difficulties,  in  addition  to  those  of 
poverty,  she  had  to  overcome  before  the  attain- 
ment of  her  wishes. 

"  In  May  1847,  after  three  years  of  incessant 
application,  during  which  the  closest  study  had 
occupied  every  moment  not  engaged  in  teaching, 
she  left  Charleston,  and  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  she  endeavored  to  obtain  admittance  to 


the  medical  schools,  but  without  success.  The 
physicians  at  their  head  were  either  shocked  or 
angry  at  her  request,  and  the  doors  of  all  those 
schools  were  closed  against  so  unprecedented  an 
application  ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  avail 
herself  of  the  facilities  provided  for  students  of 
the  other  sex,  she  now  entered  upon  a  course  of 
private  anatomical  study  and  dissection  with 
Professor  Allen,  and  of  midwifery  with  Dr. 
Warrington  of  Philadelphia.  But  although  she 
could  undoubtedly  learn  much  from  the  private 
lessons  of  competent  instructors,  she  felt  that  so 
fragmentary  a  mode  of  study  could  not  give  her 
the  solid  medical  education  resulting  from  a 
regular  collegiate  course;  and,  moreover,  as  it 
was  her  aim  not  to  incite  ignorant  or  half-edu- 
cated female  pretenders  to  an  unauthorized 
assumption  of  the  physician's  office,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  procure  the  opening  of  the  legiti- 
mate approaches  of  the  medical  career  to  women 
seriously  desirous  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
worthy  discharge  of  its  duties,  by  passing 
through  the  course  of  preparation  prescribed  to 
men,  her  admission  to  a  regular  medical  college, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  medical  diploma — as  a 
sanction  for  her  own  course  and  a  precedent  for 
other  women — -were  essential  to  the  carrying 
out  of  her  plans.  She  therefore  procured  a  list 
of  all  the  medical  colleges  in  existence  in  the 
United  States,  and  proceeded  to  address  an  ap- 
plication for  admission  to  each  of  them  in  suc- 
cession. 

"  '  I  am  sending  out  arrows  in  every  direction, 
uncertain  which  may  hit  the  mark/  she  remarks 
in  a  letter  written  at  this  time. 

"  Her  application,  though  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  her  having  gone  through  the  re- 
quisite preparatory  study  under  Dr.  Dickson, 
was  refused  by  twelve  medical  colleges.  In  some 
cases,  the  refusal  was  couched  in  the  shape  of  a 
homily  on  the  subordinate  position  assigned  to 
woman  by  nature  and  society,  and  her  presump- 
tion in  wishing  to  enter  a  sphere  reserved  to  the 
nobler  sex  ;  or  an  exposition  of  the  impropriety 
and  indelicacy  implied  in  a  woman's  attempting 
to  learn  the  nature  and  laws  of  her  own  physical 
organization.  For  several  months  it  appeared  as 
though  even  her  tenacity  of  purpose  would  fail 
to  break  through  the  barriers  of  prejudice  and 
routine  opposed  to  her  on  every  side.  But  at 
length  her  path,  so  long  obstructed,  began  to 
grow  clearer. 

"  Among  the  applications  she  had  made 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  one  had  been  addressed  to  the  Medical 
College  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  faculty  of  that  insti- 
tution having  considered  her  request,  agreed 
that  they  saw  no  reason  why  a  woman,  possessed 
of  the  requisite  preparatory  acquirements,  should 
not  be  admitted;  but  feeling  that  the  question 
was  one  whose  decision  must  rest,  practically, 
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with  the  students  themselves — as  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  them,  if  so  disposed,  to  render  a 
place  in  the  amphitheatre  untenable  by  a  lady — 
they  determined  to  refer  the  matter  to  them, 
and,  having  called  them  together,  left  the  appli- 
cation with  them  for  examination  and  decision. 
The  students,  having  discussed  the  subject,  de- 
cided unanimously  in  favor  of  the  new  applicant ; 
and  a  '  preamble'  and  '  resolutions'  were  dra,wn 
up,  and  voted  by  them,  inviting  her  to  enter  the 
college,  and  pledging  themselves  'individually 
and  collectively,  that,  should  she  do  so,  no  word  , 
or  act  of  theirs  should  ever  cause  her  to  regret  j 
the  step.'  j 

"  A  copy  of  these  '  resolutions,'  accompanied  j 
by  a  letter  of  invitation  from  themselves,  having 
been  transmitted  to  her  by  the  faculty  of  the  j 
University,  she  went  to  Geneva  in  November  of 
that  year,  was  entered  on  the  college  books  as  I 
'  No.  417,'  and  threw  herself  into  the  study  of 
the  various  branches  of  medical  learning  thus  ! 
opened  to  her,  with  an  ardor  proportioned  to  the 
difficulties  she  had  had  to  overcome  in  gaining 
access  to  them. 

"  But  the  position  she  had  striven  so  hard  to 
attain,  was  not  without  certain  inconveniences, 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and 
though  she  had  weighed,  and  was  prepared  to 
endure  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  that 
she  could  obtain  in  no  other  way,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  a  young  and  sensitive 
woman  could  not  find  herself  placed  in  so  novel 
a  situation,  and  assist  at  all  the  demonstrations 
involved  in  a  complete  course  of  medical  exposi- 
tion, without  occasional  severe  trial  to  her  feel- 
ings. Aware  that  the  possibility  of  her  going 
through  with  such  a  course  depended  on  her 
being  able,  by  herunmoved  deportment,  to  cause 
her  presence  there  to  be  regarded,  by  those 
around  her,  not  as  that  of  a  woman  among  men, 
but  of  one  student  among  five  hundred  :  con- 
fronted only  with  the  truth  and  dignity  of  natu- 
ral law,  she  restricted  herself,  for  some  time 
after  her  entrance  into  the  college,  to  a  diet  so 
rigid  as  almost  to  trench  upon  starvation,  in  order 
that  no  involuntary  change  of  color  might  betray 
the  feeling  of  embarrassment  occasionally  created 
by  the  necessary  plain-speaking  of  scientific 
analysis.  How  far  the  attainment  of  a  self-com- 
mand which  rendered  her  countenance  as  im- 
passable as  that  of  a  statue  can  be  attributed  to 
the  effect  of  such  a  diet,  may  be  doubtful  ;  but 
her  adoption  of  such  an  expedient  is  too  charac- 
teristic to  be  omitted  here. 

"  From  her  first  admission  into  the  college 
until  she  left  it,  she  also  made  it  an  invariable 
rule  to  pass  in  and  out  without  taking  any  notice 
of  the  students ;  going  straight  to  her  seat,  and 
never  looking  in  any  other  direction  than  to  the 
professor,  and  on  her  note  book. 

"  How  necessary  was  her  circumspection  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  arduous  task  she  had  as- 


sumed, may  be  inferred  from  an  incident  which 
occurred  during  the  lecture  in  the  amphitheatre, 
a  short  time  after  her  admission.  The  subject 
of  the  lesson  happened  to  be  a  particularly  try- 
ing one ;  and  while  the  lecturer  was  proceeding 
with  his  demonstration,  a  folded  paper — evi- 
dently a  note — was  thrown  down  by  somebody 
in  one  of  the  upper  tiers  behind  her,  and  fell 
upon  her  arm,  where  it  lay,  conspicuously  white 
upon  the  sleeve  of  her  black  dress.  She  felt, 
instinctively,  that  this  note  contained  some  gross 
impertinence,  that  every  eye  in  the  building  was 
upon  her,  and  that,  if  she  meant  to  remain  in 
the  college,  she  must  repel  the  insult,  then  and 
there,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  occurrence 
of  any  similar  act.  Without  moving,  or  raising 
her  eyes  from  her  note-book,  she  continued  to 
write,  as  though  she  had  not  perceived  the  paper  ; 
and  when  she  had  finished  her  notes,  she  slowly 
lifted  the  arm  on  which  it  lay,  until  she  had 
brought  it  clearly  within  view  of  every  one  in 
the  building,  and  then,  with  the  slightest  possi- 
ble turn  of  the  wrist,  she  caused  the  offensive 
missive  to  drop  upon  the  floor.  Her  action,  at 
once  a  protest  and  an  appeal,  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood by  the  students )  and,  in  an  instant, 
the  amphitheatre  rang  with  their  energetic  ap- 
plause, mingled  with  hisses  directed  against  her 
cowardly  assailant.  Throughout  this  scene  she 
kept  her  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  her  note-book, 
taking  no  more  apparent  notice  of  this  welcome 
demonstration  than  she  had  done  of  the  unwel- 
come aggression  which  had  called  it  forth.  But 
her  position  in  the  college  was  made  from  that 
moment ;  and  not  the  slightest  annoyance  of 
any  kind  was  ever  again  attempted  throughout 
her  stay.  On  the  contrary,  a  sincere  regard,  at 
once  kindly  and  respectful,  was  thenceforward 
evinced  towards  her  by  her  fellow-students ;  and 
though,  for  obvious  reasons,  she  still  continued 
to  hold  herself  aloof  from  social  intercourse  with 
them,  yet  whenever  the  opportunity  of  so  doing 
presented  itself  in  the  course  of  their  common 
studies,  they  always  showed  themselves  ready 
and  anxious  to  render  her  any  good  offices  in 
their  power,  and  some  of  them  are  among  her 
truest  friends  at  this  day. 

"  The  feeling  of  embarrassment  which  had 
caused  her  so  much  pain  on  her  first  appearance 
among  her  fellow-students  was,  however,  soon 
modified  by  familiarity  with  topics  forming  the 
subject  of  daily  study,  and  was  at  length  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  growing  interest  and  admiration 
excited  by  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  mechan- 
ism of  the  human  frame.  But  the  suffering  it 
had  caused  her,  on  her  entrance  into  the  college, 
suggested  to  her  the  desirability  of  providing  a 
first-class  medical  school  for  the  reception  of 
female  students  only — an  institution  which  she 
hopes  to  establish  in  the  course  of  time. 

"But  though  the  '  lady  student '  had  thus 
made  good  her  position  within  the  walls  of  the 
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college,  the  suspicious  and  hostile  curiosity  with 
which  she  was  regarded  in  the  little  town  was 
long  in  subsiding.  She  could  not,  at  first,  obtain 
admission  to  a  suitable  boarding-house ;.  the 
heads  of  those  establishments  having  been 
threatened  with  the  desertion  of  their  '  best '  in- 
mates if  she  were  received.  As  she  went 
through  the  streets,  on  her  way  to  and  from  the 
college,  audible  whispers  of  '  Here  she  comes  !' 
or  rude  cries  of  '  Come  on,  Bill,  let's  have  a 
good  look  at  the  lady-doctor  ! '  would  meet  her 
ears  j  and  not  only  idle  boys,  but  well-dressed 
men  and  women,  would  place  themselves  before 
her,  or  draw  up  in  little  knots  along  the  pave- 
ment, to  see  her  go  by,  as  though  she  had  been 
some  strange  animal  from  another  planet.  But 
the  passage  of  the  quiet-looking  little  figure, 
dressed  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  rude  people  about  her,  and  looking 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  excite  remark  ;  and  when  she  had 
been  called  upon  by  the  wives  of  some  of  the 
professors,  the  most  '  respectable  '  of  the  board- 
ing-houses consented  to  receive  her  as  an  in- 
mate. 

"  From  the  time  when  she  had  first  resolved 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  she  pursued  a  system  of  self-denial 
in  every  branch  of  personal  expenditure  so  rigid 
that  it'would  be  hardly  credible  to  those  who 
had  not  witnessed  its  details,  and  involving  pri- 
vations that  only  her  exceptional  temperament 
could  have  enabled  her  to  undergo.    Her  ar- 
rangements were  invariably  made  on  the  most 
inexpensive  scale ;  she  put  up  with  the  simplest 
accommodations,  dressed  with  more  than  Qua- 
ker plainness,  went  about  on  foot  in  all  weathers 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  her  strength,  and  reso- 
lutely denied  herself  every  thing,  without  ex- 
ception, that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  do  without. 
Her  refusing  herself  a  little  bottle  of  eau  de 
Cologne,  which  she  could  have  bought  for  four- 
pence-half-penny,  and  to  which,  being  very  fond 
of  scents,  she  happened  one  day  to  take  such  an 
especial  fancy  that  she  was  haunted  for  years  with 
occasional  visions  of  that  same  little  bottle,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  invariable  rule  she  had 
marked  out  for  herself.    Acts  of  rare  generosity 
on  her  part  towards  others  during  this  period 
might  be  cited;  but  with  regard  to  herself — 
although  additional  resources  were  placed  at  her 
disposal  by  her  relatives  in  England— her  self- 
denial  was  inexorable ;  every  farthing  thus  eco- 
nomized being  regarded  by  her  as  so  much  gained 
for  the  exigencies  of  future  study,  and  treasured 
accordingly.    Such  having  been  her  mode  of 
action  from  the  beginning  of  her  student's  ca- 
reer, it  was  not  without  an  almost  heroic  effort 
that,  as  her  course  of  study  drew  towards  its 
close,  she  compelled  herself  to  purchase  a  hand- 
some black  silk  dress  for  the  grand  affair  of  her 
graduation.    In  a  letter  written  at  that  time,  she 


says:  'I  am  working  hard  for  the  parchment, 
which  I  suppose  will  come  in  due  time ;  but  I 
have  still  an  immense  amount  of  dry  reading  to 
get  through  with,  and  to  beat  into  my  memory. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  have  a  dress  made  for  the 
graduation  ceremony ;  and  meanwhile  it  lies 
quietly  in  my  trunk,  biding  its  time.  It  is  a 
rich  black  silk,  with  a  cape,  trimmed  with  black 
silk  fringe,  and  some  narrow  white  lace  round 
the  neck  and  cuffs.  I  could  not  avoid  the  ex- 
pense, though  a  grievous  one  for  a  poor  student; 
for  the  affair  will  take  place  in  a  crowded  church  ; 
I  shall  have  to  mount  to  a  platform,  on  which 
sits  the  President  of  the  University  in  gown  and 
triangular  hat,  surrounded  by  rows  of  reverend 
professors  ;  and  of  course  I  can  neither  disgrace 
womankind,  the  college,  nor  the  Blackwells,  by 
presenting  myself  in  a  shabby  gown. 

"In  January,  1849,  the  ceremony  in  question 
took  place,  as  just  described.  The  church  was 
crowded  to  suffocation;  an  immense  number  of 
ladies  being  present,  attracted  from  every  point 
of  the  compass,  from  twenty  miles  around,  by 
the  desire  to  witness  the  presentation  of  the  first 
medical  diploma  ever  bestowed  on  a  woman  ;  and 
among  the  crowd  were  some  of  her  own  family, 
who  had  come  to  Geneva  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion.  When  the  preliminary  ceremonial  had 
been  gone  through  with,  and  various  addresses 
had  been  delivered,  the  wearer  of  the  black  silk 
dress  ascended  to  the  platform  with  a  number  of 
her  brother-students,  and  received  from  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Lee,  the  venerable  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  much-desired  diploma,  which,  with 
its  seal  and  blue  ribbon,  and  the  word  Dominus 
changed  to  Domina,  admitted  her  into  the  ranks 
of  the  medical  fraternity  hitherto  closed  against 
her  sex.  Each  student  on  receiving  the  diploma, 
returned  a  few  words  of  thanks.  On  receiving 
hers,  Dr.  Elizabeth  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  but 
amidst  a  hush  of  curiosity  and  interest  so  intense 
that  the  words  were  audible  throughout  the  build- 
ing : 

"<I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  sanc- 
tion given  to  my  studies  by  the  institution  of 
which  you  are  the  head.  With  the  help  of  the 
Most  High,  it  shall  be  the  endeavor  of  my  life 
to  do  honor  to  the  diploma  you  have  conferred 
upon  me.' 

"  The  President,  in  his  concluding  address, 
alluded  to  the  presence  of  a  lady-student  during 
the  collegiate  course  then  closing,  as  <  an  inno- 
vation that  had  been  in  every  way  a  fortunate 
one;'  and  stated  that  'the  zeal  and  energy  she 
had  displayed  in  the  acquisition  of  science  had 
offered  a  brilliant  example  to  the  whole  clas^ ; 
that  1  her  presence  had  exercised  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  her  fellow-students  in  all  respects  ; 
that  'the  average  attainments  and  general  con- 
duct of  the  students  during  the  period  she  had 
passed  among  them  were  of  a  higher  character 
than  those  of  any  class  that  had  been  assembled 
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in  the  college  since  he  had  been  connected  with 
the  institution;'  and  that  'the  most  cordial  good 
wishes  of  her  instructors  would  go  with  her  in 
her  future  career. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  is  now  a  highly  suc- 
cessful doctor  at  New  York,  where  she  has  been 
latterly  joined  by  a  junior  sister,  Dr.  Emily 
Blackwell,  who  has  passed  through  the  same 
professional  education  with  equal  eclat,  but  un- 
der greatly  less  difficulty. 


Selected. 

When  our  cup  runs  over,  we  let,  others  drink 
the  drops  that  fall,  and  call  it  charity ;  when  the 
crumbs  are  swept  from  our  table  we  think  it 
generous  to  let  the  dogs  eat  them ;  as  if  that 
were  charity  which  permits  others  to  have  what 
we  cannot  keep ;  which  says  to  Ruth  "glean  after 
the  young  men,"  but  forgets  to  say  to  the  young 
men  "Let  fall  some  of  the  handfuls  on  purpose 
for  her." 


Order  of  Place  and  Time. — "  Keep  every 
thing  in  its  proper  place  do  "  every  thing  in 
its  proper  time  :"  and  "  delay  not  till  to-morrow 
what  should  be  done  to-day." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  7,  1858. 


In  our  last  number  we  published  some  re- 
marks on  music,  and  some  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  those  who  have  felt  the  unfavorable 
influence  which  a  devotion  to  its  pursuit  has 
produced  upon  their  minds.  We  think  there  is 
no  thoughtful  or  serious  person  who  can  justify 
the  time  and  expense  often  bestowed  upon  music, 
and  it  is  very  rare  that  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  its  cultivation,  continue  in  the 
practice  after  they  have  become  advanced  in 
years,  and  experienced  the  realities  of  life,  and 
the  salutary  influence  of  religion. 

Without  assuming  that  the  natural  faculty 
with  which  some  are  gifted  for  harmony  and 
sweet  sounds  can  never  be  innocently  indulged, 
we  would  appeal  to  all,  and  particularly  to  our 
young  people,  to  examine  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
rests,  against  the  practice  and  cultivation  of 
music.  Our  predecessors  believed  themselves 
called  upon  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  corrupt 
tree,  and  their  testimony  was  directed  against 
everything  which  had  a  tendency  to  lead  out  of 


that  thoughtful  habit  of  mind  which  pure  Chris- 
tianity requires  of  its  possessors,  and  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  perfection  of  character.  It 
has  generally  been  found  that  those  who  culti- 
vate music  as  a  science,  and  become  absorbed  in 
devotion  to  it,  are  led  into  associations  and  prac- 
tices which  are  far  from  profitable,  and  often 
very  deleterious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Hence  its  cultivation  has  always  been 
discouraged,  not  only  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  by  many  good  and  pious  persons  of  all  pro- 
fessions of  religion.  Yery  many  instances  are 
recorded  of  those  who  have  found  it  required  of 
them  to  abandon  the  practice  of  music  when  led 
into  a  religious  life;  and  in  giving  this  proof  of 
their  allegiance,  they  have  been  rewarded  with 
soul-enriching  peace.  Abstinence  from  this  en- 
ticing amusement  has  been  found  by  many  to  be 
the  only  safeguard  from  the  evils  which  often 
follow  in  its  train,  and  to  them  the  command  is, 
"  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  the  forbidden 
thing." 

In  regard  to  sacred  music,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  feelings,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
language  of  Jonathan  Dymond  : 

u  A  person  goes  to  an  oratorio  of  sacred  music. 
The  majestic  flow  of  harmony,  the  exalted  sub- 
jects of  the  hymns  or  anthems,  the  full  and  rapt 
assembly,  excite,  and  warm,  and  agitate  his  mind; 
sympathy  becomes  powerful ;  he  feels  the  stir- 
ring of  unwonted  emotions;  weeps,  perhaps,  or 
exults  ;  and  when  he  leaves  the  assembly,  per- 
suades himself  that  he  has  been  worshipping  and 
glorifying  God.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  as- 
sure us  of  the  spuriousness  of  these  semblances 
of  religious  feeling,  to  consider  that  emotions 
very  similar  in  their  nature  are  often  excited  by 
subjects  which  have  no  connection  with  religion. 
I  know  not  whether  the  affecting  scenes  of  the 
drama,  and  of  fictitious  story,  want  much  but 
association  with  ideas  of  religion,  to  make  them 
as  devotional  as  those  which  have  been  noticed ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feelings  of  him 
who  attends  an  oratorio  were  excited  by  a  mili- 
tary band,  he  would  think,  not  of  the  Deity,  or 
of  Heaven,  but  of  armies  and  conquests.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  persons  who  have 
habitually  little  pretensions  to  religion,  are  per- 
haps as  capable  of  this  factitious  devotion  as 
those  in  whom  religion  is  constantly  influential; 
and  surely  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  those 
who  rarely  direct  reverent  thoughts  to  their 
Creator,  can  suddenly  adore  him  for  an  hour, 
and  then  forget  him,  until  some  new  excite- 
ment again  arouses  their  raptures,  to  be  again 
forgotten." 
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Married — On  the  30th  of  6th  mo.,  at  Darby,  Pa., 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Annesley  R.  Govett,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Elizabeth 
G.,  daughter  of  William  Jones,  of  the  former  place. 

Died— On  the  14th  of  7th  mo.,  at  the  residence  of  her 
uncle,  A.  G.  Washbon,  in  Morris,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Augusta  Lathrop,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Edwiu 
and  Grace  C.  Williams,  and  grand-daughter  of  Rufus 
Clarke,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  aged  21  years  and 
6  months.    "  Early  gathered,  because  early  ripe." 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  on 
Fourth  day  evening  next,  the  11th  inst.,  at  half  past 
8  o'clock.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

8th  mo.  7,  1858. 

STATISTICS   OF    IMPURE  ATR  ON  HEALTH  AND 
MORTALITY. 

The  London  public  has  been  agitated  with 
one  of  its  periodical  excitements  in  reference  to 
the  impurity  of  the  Thames,  the  exhalations  from 
which,  in  summer,  are  of  the  most  noisome  and 
deleterious  character.  The  deaths  in  London, 
at  last  accounts,  had  risen  ten  per  cent,  above 
the  average,  even  for  this  period  of  the  year; 
some  cases  of  cholera  had  appeared,  and  one  man, 
on  his  death  bed,  distinctly  traced  his  disease  to 
the  impurity  of  the  Thames. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  foul  air  is  more 
unhealthy  than  the  public  believes.  There  can  be 
as  little  doubt  that  municipalities,  even  when 
the  officials  know  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
atmosphere  around,  care  too  little  to  correct  the 
evil.  Statistics  prove  that  certain  avocations  which 
are  carried  on  amid  impure  air,  are  more  fatal 
to  human  life  than  pursuits  conducted  under 
more  favorable  auspices.  The  report  of  the  En- 
glish Registrar  General  shows  that  the  farmer's 
life  is  the  longest ;  the  butcher's  and  innkeeper's 
the  shortest;  and  we  all  know  that  while  the 
former  inhales  the  fresh  air  of  the  country,  the 
latter  breathes  the  tainted  effluvia  of  slaughter- 
houses or  the  foul  atmosphere  of  grogshops. 

The  inhalation  of  impure  air  acts  directly  up- 
on the  system.  Injurious  matters,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  are  subjected  to  a  long  process 
of  preparation  and  sifting,  during  which  the  use- 
less and  obnoxious  parts  are  often  rejected,  so 
that  no  bad  effects  result.  But  the  lungs  exer- 
cise no  such  protective  power.  They  have  not 
the  faculty  of  eliminating  good  air  from  foul.  Im- 
pure air,  morever,  not  only  poisons  the  system 
but  prepares  it  to  receive  contagion.  Thus  those 
who  inhale  foul  airs  are  most  liable  to  catch  any 
epidemic  that  may  be  prevailing — small-pox,  ty- 
phus, cholera,  &c.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated 
in  England  in  1849,  when  the  Asiatic  cholera 
ravaged  that  island.  Among  other  places  the 
workhouse  at  Taunton  was  signalized  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  which  broke  out  in  its  j 
most  malignant  form.  In  one  week  22  per  cent,  j 
of  the  inmates  perished,  while  the  survivors  suf- 
fered more  or  less  from  cholera  or  diarrhoea.  On 


inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  building  was  very 
badly  ventilated,  there  being,  in  the  school-room, 
only  about  sixty-eight  feet  of  cubic  air  for  each 
pupil.  In  a  jail  in  the  same  town,  where  each 
prisoner  had  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air,  no  cholera  made  its  appearance. 

Impure  air  is  a  fertile  source  of  scrofula.  It 
also  frequently  lays  the  seeds  of  consumptions. 
It  undermines  the  vital  powers,  generally,  im- 
pairing digestion  and  stupefying  the  intellectual 
faculties.  But  its  effects  are  -most  deleterious 
on  infants.  In  Iceland  where  the  air  of  the 
dwellings  is  notoriously  close  and  stifling,  two 
out  of  every  three  children  die  before  they  are 
twelve  days  old.  The  mortality  among  infants, 
which  makes  so  frightful  a  figure  in  our  Board  of 
Health  returns,  originates,  in  a  great  degree,  in 
the  impure  air  of  the  courts,  alleys,  and  narrow 
and  dirty  rooms,  in  which  so  many  are  born.  In 
hospitals  it  has  been  found  that  bad  ventilation 
has  been  accompanied  with  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  infant  mortality. 

What  is  agitating  all  London,  ought  also  to 
be  influencing  us  in  Philadelphia.  All  cities, 
and  more  than  half  the  dwellings  in  cities  suf- 
fer, especially  in  summer,  from  impure  air, 
which  sanitary  precautions  on  the  part  of  munici- 
palities and  householders,  would  prevent.  Every- 
body can  do  something,  in  a  case  like  this,  to 
correct  the  evil.  Each  house  that  is  kept  fresh 
and  sweet,  assists  so  far  forth  towards  the  general 
purification;  prolongs  infant  life;  lessens  the 
bills  of  mortality;  improves  the  general  health. 


VALUE  OF  A  DROP  OE  OIL. 

Every  man  who  lives  in  a  house,  especially  if 
the  house  be  his  own,  should  oil  all  the  various 
parts  of  it  once  in  two  or  three  months.  The 
house  will  last  much  longer,  and  will  be  much 
more  quiet  to  live  in.  Oil  the  locks,  bolts,  and 
hinges  of  the  street  door,  and  it  will  shut  gently, 
with  luxurious  ease,  and  with  the  use  of  a  small 
amount  of  force.  A  neglected  lock  requires  great 
violence  to  cause  it  to  shut,  and  with  so  much 
violence  that  the  whole  house,  its  doors,  its  win- 
dows, and  its  very  floors  and  joists,  are  much 
shaken,  and  in  time  they  get  out  of  repair  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dust  that  is 
dislodged  every  time  the  place  is  so  shaken.  The 
incessant  banging  of  doors,  scraping  of  locks, 
creaking  and  screaming  of  hinges,  is  a  great  dis- 
comfort. Even  the  bell-wire  cranks  should  some- 
times be  oiled,  and  they  will  act  more  certainly, 
and  with  such  gentle  force  that  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  breaking  any  part  of  them.  The 
castors  of  tables  and  chairs  should  be  sometimes 
oiled,  and  they  will  move  with  gentle  impulse, 
and  so  quietly  that  a  sleeping  child  or  old  man 
is  not  awakened.  A  well  oiled  door  lock  opens 
and  shuts  with  hardly  a  whisper.  Three  penny 
worth  of  oil  used  in  a  large  house  once  a  year, 
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will  save  many  shillings  in  locks  and  other  ma- 
terials, and  in  the  end  will  save  many  pounds  in 
even  the  substantial  repairs  of  a  house;  and  an 
old  wife  living  and  sleeping  in  quiet  repose,  will 
enjoy  many  more  years  of  even  temper  and  ac- 
tive usefulness.  Housekeepers,  pray  do  not  for- 
get the  oil.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  and  a 
drop  in  time  saves  pounds. — The  Builder. 


From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

An  Essay  on  the  Beneficent  Distribution  of  the 
Sense  of  Pain.  By  G.  A.  Rowell. 

[Continued  from  page  313.J 

Another  pretence  for  cruelty  is  the  aversion 
we  take  to  some  creatures  because  they  are  ugly. 
This  is  the  common  reason  for  killing  toads. 
Frogs,  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  family 
resemblance,  are  involved  in  the  calamity ;  for 
Pope  says  that  the  only  excuse  he  could  ever 
hear  urged  for  destroying  them  was,  that  they 
were  so  like  toads.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  creatures  which  are  naturally  offensive 
to  us,  and  if  they  intrude  into  our  houses,  or 
multiply  beyond  measure,  we  must  kill  them  if 
we  cannot  drive  them  away.  But  to  massacre  a 
toad  when  he  is  crawliug  along  a  path,  merely 
because  he  does  not  come  up  to  our  idea  of  loveli- 
ness, shows  a  wonderful  indifference  to  the  sa- 
cred rights  of  sentient  beings.  A  considerate,  not 
to  speak  of  a  gentle,  heart  would  feel  as  Uncle 
Toby  felt  when  he  apostrophised  the  fly  which 
was  buzzing  about  him— "  Go,  go,  little  fly; 
there  is  room  enough  in  the  world  both  for  thee 
and  for  me."  That  God's  creatures  should  seem 
ugly  to  us,  when  nothing  in  nature  can  be  ugly, 
is  one  of  our  imperfections;  and  instead  of  fierce- 
ly extirpating  what  we  are  too  ignorant  to  ad- 
mire, it  should  be  a  lesson  of  humility  to  us  that 
we  cannot  see  with  more  understanding  eyes. 
It  is  a  libel  upon  the  Creator  to  condemn  the 
image  in  which  he  has  made  His  creatures,  and 
to  tear  out  their  lives  and  deface  their  forms, 
because  they  are  not  fashioned  according  to  our 
notions  of  beauty. 

Closely  allied  to  cruelty  towards  ugly  animals 
is  the  cruelty  which  arises  from  what  is  called 
antipathy.  Some  people  have  an  antipathy  to 
spiders,  others  to  cats,  and,  what  shows  the  un- 
reasonableness of  the  passion,  the  same  creature 
which  is  the  aversion  of  one  person  is  the  favorite 
of  another.  Antipathy,  in  general,  means  un- 
defined fear,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  pointed  out  in 
the  "  Rambler  and  fear  is  always  cruel,  since 
it  seeks  its  safety  in  the  destruction  of  the  object 
of  its  dread.  "  Because  you  are  a  coward,  must 
I  then  die?"  This  is  the  detestable  doctrine 
which  the  pusillanimous  in  troubled  times  have 
often  applied  to  their  opponents,  and  is  a  poor 
apology  even  when  applied  to  brutes.  Men,  and 
women  too,  should  be  ashamed  to  convert  their 
silly  apprehensions  into  a  sentence  of  death  up- 


on an  innoxious  creature,  which  never  designed 
them  any  harm.  Let  them  grow  wise,  and  let 
the  innocent  animals  live.  To  the  fear  of  anti- 
pathy must  be  added  the  fear  which  springs  from 
superstition.  Most  of  the  lower  orders  are  in 
haste  to  exterminate  both  ravens  and  owls,  be- 
cause they  imagine  that  the  croak  of  the  one 
and  the  hoot  of  the  other  announce  some  cala- 
mity past  or  to  come,  which  is  just  as  if,  when 
intelligence  was  brought  to  them  of  a  piece  of 
ill-fortune,  they  hoped  to  conceal  the  mischief 
by  murdering  the  messenger.  Let  them  be  as 
timid  as  they  please  in  the  dark,  but,  because 
God  has  created  the  owl  to  mouse  in  the  dusk, 
let  them  not  sutler  their  fears  to  convert  it  into  a 
harbinger  of  evil,  and  imagine  that  the  music  by 
which  it  expresaes  its  joy  is  harshly  sounding 
our  doom.  Let  them  leave  it  to  gamekeeepers 
to  be  the  executioners  of  these  lovely  and  use- 
ful birds  of  the  night — to  gamekeepers  who,  if 
they  had  their  will,  would  allow  no  feathered 
thing  to  fly  in  the  air  except  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges, nor  any  quadruped  to  run  upon  the 
earth  except  hares  and  rabbits. 

A  nother  source  of  cruelty  is  temper.  When  it 
is  remembered  what  a  vast  sum  of  misery  temper 
causes  in  the  world,  how  many  homes  are  darken- 
ed, and  how  many  hearts  are  saddened  by  it — 
when  we  consider  that  its  persecutions  have  not 
even  the  purifying  consequences  of  most  other 
calamities,  inasmuch  as  its  effects  upon  its  in- 
nocent victims  are  rather  cankerous  than  medi- 
cinal— when  we  call  to  mind  that  a  bright  face 
and  a  bright  disposition  are  like  sunshine  in  a 
house,  and  a  gloomy,  lowering  countenance  as 
depressing  as  an  arctic  night,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  temper  itself  is  only  another  form  of 
cruelty,  and  a  very  bad  form  too.  But  it  also 
prompts  a  vast  deal  of  the  cruelty  which  is  or- 
dinarily called  by  that  name.  A  good  groom, 
says  Bishop  Berkely,  will  rather  stroke  than 
strike.  An  ill-tempered  man  commonly  strikes 
instead  of  strokes.  The  enormities  which  have 
been  perpetrated  upon  animals  in  fits  of  rage  are 
past  counting  up.  How  have  dogs  been  lashed 
and  kicked,  how  have  beasts  of  burden  been 
whipped  and  spurred,  how  have  sheep  and  oxen 
been  goaded  till  their  sides  ran  down  with  gore. 
Often  the  provocation  was  only  that  the  beast 
did  not  display  more  intelligence  and  endurance 
than  had  been  given  it  by  God — that,  knowing 
no  better,  it  had  made  some  slight  mistake — 
that,  weary,  and  foot-sore  it  did  not  manifest 
the  same  speed  and  spirit  as  when  fresh  and  un- 
travelled — often  only  that  it  had  the  misfortune 
to  have  a  drunken  master.  There  are  people 
indeed  who  will  plead  passion  as  an  apology  for 
their  violence ;  but  one  vice  can  never  extenu- 
ate another,  and  it  will  not  atone  for  our  cruelty 
that  it  had  ill  temper  for  its  parent.  He  who 
reflects  upon  his  own  mistakes  and  misdoings 
will  excuse  the  fault  of  a  dumb  creature  that  has 
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not  his  reason  to  direct  it,  and  will  learn  patience 
if  only  in  pity  to  himself.  Man  is  worse  than 
the  most  venomous  reptile  or  the  most  savage 
beast  if  he  maltreats  the  creatures  which  serve 
his  needs,  since  no  beast  is  under  equal  obliga- 
tions to  the  animal  world. 

"  The  wolf  who  from  the  nightly  fold 
Fierce  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drunk  her 
milk, 

Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece;  nor  has  the  steer, 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs, 
E'er  ploughed  for  him." 

With  no  sort  of  conscience  can  we  use  animals 
as  culprits  when  their  sinews  are  the  very  life 
of  ours.  When  we  ride,  we  sit  upou  the  skin 
of  the  pig;  when  we  walk,  we  tread  upon  the 
skin  of  the  bullock  ;  we  wear  the  skin  of  the  kid 
upon  our  hands,  and  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  upon 
our  backs.  More  than  half  the  world  are  human 
beings  in  sheep's  clothing.  We  eat  the  flesh  of 
some  creatures,  of  some  we  drink  the  milk,  up- 
on others  we  are  dependent  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil ;  and  if  it  is  a  pain  to  us  to  suffer 
hunger  and  cold,  we  should  be  scrupulous  to 
avoid  inflicting  wanton  misery  upon  the  animals 
by  means  of  which  we  are  warmed  and  fed.  Mr. 
Waterton  witnessed  the  annual  ceremony  at 
Rome  of  pronouncing  a  public  benediction  upon 
the  beasts  of  burden.  This  humane  naturalist 
rejoiced  to  think  that  the  blessing  would  ensure 
them  better  treatment  from  their  owners. 
Whether  or  no  the  effect  was  what  he  anticipat- 
ed, there  is  a  practical  benediction  which  is  for 
ever  proceeding  from  the  hearts  of  all  good  men, 
and  which  shows  itself  in  admiration  of  the  ani- 
mal world  as  the  work  of  God,  in  sympathy  with 
them  as  sentient  beings,  and  in  gratitude  to 
them  as  benefactors  to  ourselves. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  LIFE. 

"  Hear  the  story  of  the  child  that  went  forth 
into  the  mountain  ravine.  Whilst  the  child 
wandered  there  he  cried  aloud,  to  break  the 
loneliness,  and  heard  a  voice  which  called  to  him 
in  the  same  tone.  He  called  again,  and,  as  he 
thought,  the  voice  again  mocked  him.  Flush- 
ed with  anger,  he  rushed  to  find  no  one.  He 
then  called  out  to  him  in  anger,  and  with  all 
abusive  epithets,  all  of  which  were  faithfully 
returned  to  him.  Choking  with  rage,  the  child 
ran  to  his  mother  and  complained  that  a  boy  in  the 
woods  had  insulted  him  with  many  vile  words. 
But  the  mother  took  her  child  by  the  hand  and 
said — '  My  child,  these  names  were  but  the 
echoes  of  thine  own  voice.  Send  forth  sunshine 
from  thy  spirit,  and  thou  shalt  never  have  a  cloud- 
ed day.  Carry  about  a  vindictive  spirit,  and 
even  in  the  flowers  shall  lurk  curses.  Thou 
shalt  receive  ever  what  thou  givest;  and  that 
alone." 


>  CURIOSITIES  OF  COMMERCE. 

1  Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Cyclopedia  of 
!  Commerce,  just  published,  a  few  matters  attracted 
!  our  attention  as  curiosities,  which  we  propose  to 
transcribe  for  our  readers.  We  were  looking  for 
the  small  things  in  commerce,  matters  that,  in 
taking  a  magnificent,  broad,  and  comprehensive 
.  view,  would  be  overlooked — just  as  the  invention 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  domestic  purposes 
would  be  overlooked  and  unnoticed  in  its  homely 
attire,  when  placed  in  exhibition  and  surrounded 
by  works  of  polished  art,  costly  machinery,  and 
gorgeous  furniture.  An  humble  inventor  once 
placed  in  such  an  exhibition  a  few  bunches  of 
friction  matches.  They  were  unnoticed.  Visiters 
went  there  looking  for  some  great  thing,  not 
realizing  that  the  despised  package  of  splints, 
tipped  with  chemical  fire,  was  the  greatest  thing 
in  that  proud  collection,  destined  to  work  a  re- 
volution in  the  means  of  procuring  artificial  light, 
and  to  become  a  universal  necessity,  to  be  de- 
prived of  which  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
conveniences that  could  happen. 

It  is  not  more  than  twenty  years  ago  since  the 
tinder-box  was  in  universal  use.  It  is  abolished 
now.  The  invention  of  the  friction  match  spread 
slowly;  but  who,  at  this  day,  would  venture  to 
say  they  could  do  without  it  ?  Insignificant  as 
they  appear  to  be,  single  factories,  with  expen- 
sive machinery,  cut  up  large  rafts  of  timber  an- 
nually for  matches. 

Under  the  head  of  pin,  we  find  that  the  manu- 
facture of  this  indispensable  little  instrument 
was  commenced  in  the  United  States  between 
1812  and  J  820,  since  which  time  the  business 
has  extended  greatly,  and  several  patents  for  the 
manufacture  of  pins  have  been  taken  out.  The 
manufacture  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, is  conducted  upon  improvements  made  in 
the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  extent 
of  our  own  productions,  the  United  Stated  im- 
ported in  1856  pins  to  the  value  of  $40,255. 

Still  keeping  our  attention  directed  to  small 
things,  we  find  that  the  imports  of  needles  into 
this  country  for  1856,  amounted  to  $ 216,000. 
It  is  said  that  needles  were  first  made  in  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  bloody  Mary,  by  a  negro  from 
Spain  ;  but  as  he  would  not  impart  his  secret,  it 
was  lost  at  his  death,  and  not  recovered  again 
till  1566,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
a  G-erman  taught  the  art  to  the  English,  who 
have  since  brought  it  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
It  is  stated  that  the  construction  of  a  needle  re- 
quires about  120  operations,  but  they  are  rapidly 
and  uninterruptedly  successive. 

The  temperance  people  will  find  an  argumentto 
enforce  their  doctrines  in  the  fact  that  41,071,636 
bushels  of  grain,  paying  $25,000,000  duty,  are 
annually  converted  into  malt  in  Great  Britain 
for  ale  and  porter.  It  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred that  a  great  quantity  of  these  beverages 
is  drunk  there. 
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Ground  nuts  are  quite  an  institution  with 
Young  America,  800  tons  having  been  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Gambia  in  one  year. 
We,  however,  dissent  from  the  encyclopedist, 
when  he  says  they  are  most  used  here  at  dessert, 
roasted  as  chesnuts  elsewhere.  But  France  is 
the  great  market  for  ground  nuts,  where  they  are 
used  for  oil,  of  which  they  contain  large  quanti- 
ties. The  insignificant  hazlenut,  so  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  but  so  difficult  to  get,  is  exported 
from  Tarragona  to  the  extent  of  25,000  or  30,000 
bags  of  four  to  the  ton  A  kind  of  chocolate  is 
prepared  from  them,  and  they  sometimes  have 
been  made  into  bread.  The  pressed  oil  of  hazle- 
nuts  is  littte  inferior  to  that  of  almonds. 

The  original  inventor  of  the  Ayreshire  snuff 
boxes  was  a  cripple,  hardly  possessing  the  power 
of  locomotion.  They  are  made  of  wood,  admi- 
rably jointed,  painted,  and  varnished,  and  were 
first  manufactured  only  sixty  years  since.  In- 
stead of  taking  out  a  patent,  the  inventor  en- 
trusted his  secret  to  a  joiner  in  the  village,  who 
in  a  few  years  amassed  a  great  fortune,  while  the 
other  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  greatest  pov- 
erty. Speaking  of  spur!  boxes,  snuff'  taking  took 
its  rise  in  England,  in  1702. 

Under  the  head  of  Hair,  the  Cyclopedia  says 
that  200,000  pounds  weight  of  women's  hair  is 
annually  sold  in  France,  and  that  the  price  paid 
for  it  is  usually  six  cents  an  ounce. 

One  hundred  thousand  roses  are  required  to 
give  a  yield  of  188  grains  of  otto  or  oil  of  roses. 

There  are,  doubtless,  in  this  compendious 
work  many  curious,  interesting,  and  instructive 
facts,  if  one  had  time  to  search  them  out.  And 
now,  as  we  are  closing,  we  notice  quite  a  num- 
ber of  items,  such  as  that  a  bale  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  weighs  333  pounds,  and  measures  35  cu- 
bic feet,  while  a  bale  of  East  Indian  cotton 
weighs  383  pounds,  and  only  measures  15  cubic 
feet,  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  the  question 
of  transportation.  What  makes  this  great  dif- 
ference in  cubic  proportions? — Ledger. 


USEFUL  MAXIMS. 

Begin  life  with  the  least  show  and  the  least  ex- 
pense possible;  you  may  at  pleasure  increase 
both,  you  cannot  easily  diminish  them.  Do  not 
think  your  estate  your  own  while  any  man  can 
call  upon  you  for  money  and  you  cannot  pay; 
therefore  begin  with  timorous  parsimony.  Let 
it  be  your  first  care  not  to  be  in  any  man's  debt. 
Resolve  not  to  be  poor — Whatever  you  have, 
spend  less.  Poverty  is  a  great  enemy  to  human 
happiness  ;  it  certainly  destroys  liberty,  and 
makes  some  virtues  impracticable  and  others  ex- 
tremely difficult. 


It  is  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  prosperity  to 
make  a  man  a  vortex  instead  of  a  fountain,  so 
that  instead  of  throwing  out  he  learns  only  to 
draw  in. 


[Selected.] 
BE  KIND. 

Be  kind,  for  kindness  speaks 

A  language  quite  her  own, 
The  charms  she  hath,  the  good  she  seeks, 

To  all  mankind  are  known. 
The  rudest  savage  feels  her  sway, 

She  rules  the  most  refin'd, 
And  seems  in  pleading  tone  to  say, 

u  Whoe'er  thou  art,  be  kind." 

Be  kind.    If  love  should  dwell 

Wherever  man  is  found, 
It  should  in  beauty  most  excel 

Where  Christians  most  abound. 
Reciprocated  kindness  there, 

With  every  grace  combin'd, 
Should  set  the  world  example  fair, 

And  teach  it  to  be  kind. 

Be  kind.    The  gentle  rain, 

The  bright  and  glorious  sun, 
And  every  source  whence  good  we  gain, 

Are  kept  by  God  from  none. 
But  "both  the  evil  and  the  just," 

By  Goodness  undefin'd, 
Alike  are  blest.    Then,  if  ye  trust 

In  God,  ye  should  be  kind. 

Be  kind  to  ev'ry  friend, 

This  Friendship's  self  demands  ; 
Be  kind  to  foes  who  sore  offend, 

For  this  your  Lord  commands. 
Let  not  the  Christian  cause,  through  you, 

Be  weakened  or  malign'd  ; 
In  all  ye  say,  in  all  ye  do, 

Be  courteous — be  kind. 

Be  kind  to  erring  ones  ; 

The  best  of  men  aver 
That  he  who  most  pollution  shuns 

Feels  most  for  those  who  err. 
There  is  no  human  will  so  strong 

That  kindness  cannot  bind  ; 
Justice  must  punish  what  is  wrong, 

Yet  justice  can  be  kind. 

Be  kind.    If  ye  are  rich, 

Ye  need,  indeed,  take  care; 
For  God  hath  given  wealth,  of  which 

The  poor  should  have  a  share. 
Ye  may  be  bountiful,  but  yet 

To  Charity  be  blind  ; 
Ye  may  give  freely,  but  forget 

Ye  also  should  be  kind. 

Be  kind.    If  ye  are  poor, 

Ye  know  how  kindness  smooths 
The  roughest  fortunes  ye  endure, 

And  how  it  sorrow  soothes  ; 
Ye  know  ye  may  receive  relief, 

Yet  sympathy  not  find  ; 
Then  learn  to  sympathize  with  grief — 

The  poorest  can  be  kind. 

Be  kind.    If  ye  are  old, 

Love  may  not  light  your  eye ; 
The  strongest  passion  may  grow  cold, 

But  virtue  cannot  die. 
There  is  respect  from  youth  to  you, 

By  God  and  men  assign'd  ; 
Let  your  deportment  claim  it  too  : 

Ye  aged  ones,  be  kind. 
Be  kind.    If  ye  are  young 

And  free,  as  yet,  from  cares, 
Remember  ye  must  walk  among 

Unnumbered  ills  and  snare3  : 
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"  The  small  sweet  courtes  ies  of  life  " 
For  mortals  were  design'd, 

To  nurture  peace — to  banish  strife ; 
Employ  them,  and  be  kind. 

Behind.    Why  should  you  not  ? 

If  constant  friendship  cheers 
And  makes  more  bearable  your  lot 

In  this  our  "  vale  of  tears." 
Oh  !  think  how  different  your  fate 

Had  you  neglected  pin'd  ; 
If  kindness  shown  to  you  be  great, 

Oh  I  should  you  not  be  kind  f 

Be  kind.    Why  should  you  not  ? 

If  faithful  friends  are  few, 
And  if  you  seem  to  be  forgot 

By  those  you  once  deem'd  true, 
Should  you  not  sympathize  with  those 

To  cold  neglect  consign'd? 
Can  you  not  feel  for  other's  woes  ? 

Oh  1  should  you  not  be  kind? 

Be  kind.    Forget — forgive 

The  wrongs  which  ye  receive; 
Oh  !  strive  in  love  with  all  to  live, 
This  world  ye  soon  must  leave. 
Then  cultivate  a  gen'rous  mind, — 
Live  peaceably  with  all  mankind, — 
And  those,  at  death  ye  leave  behind, 
Will  bless  your  mem'ry,  and — be  kind. 


A  WEARY  LIFE  IT  IS  TO  HAVE  NO  WORK  TO  DO. 

Ho!  ye  who  at  the  anvil  toil 

And  strike  the  sounding  blow, 
Where  from  the  burning  iron's  breast 

The  sparks  fly  to  and  fro, 
While  answering  to  the  hammer's  ring, 

And  fire's  intenser  glow — 
Ob,  while  ye  feel  'tis  hard  to  toil 

And  sweat  the  long  day  through, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still 
To  have  no  work  to  do ! 

Ho!  ye  who  till  the  stubborn  soil, 

Whose  hard  hands  guide  the  plow, 
Who  bend  beneath  the  summer  sun, 
With  burning  cheek  and  brow— 
Ye  deem  the  curse  still  clings  to  earth 

From  olden  time  till  now — 
But  while  ye  feel  'tis  hard  to  toil 

And  labor  all  day  through, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still 
To  have  no  work  to  do  ! 

Ho  !  ye  who  plough  the  sea's  blue  fields — 

Who  ride  the  restless  wave, 
Beneath  whose  gallant  vessel's  keel 

There  lies  a  yawning  grave, 
Around  whose  bark  the  wintry  winds 

Like  fiends  of  fury  rave — 
Oh,  while  ye  feel  'tis  hard  to  toil 
And  labor  long  hours  through, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still 
To  have  no  work  to  do  J 

Ho  !  ye  upon  whose  fevered  cheeks 

The  hectic  glow  is  bright, 
Whose  mental  toil  wears  out  the  day 

And  half  the  weary  night, 
Who  labor  for  the  souls  of  men, 

Champions  of  truth  and  right — 
Although  ye  feel  your  toil  is  hard, 

Even  with  this  glorious  view, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still 
To  have  no  work  to  do. 


Ho  !  all  who  labor — all  who  strive— 

Ye  wield  a  lofty  power: 
Do  with  your  might,  do  with  your  strength. 

Fill  every  golden  hour; 
The  glorious  privilege  to  do 

Is  man's  most  noble  dower — 
Oh,  to  your  birthright  and  yourselvs, 

To  your  own  souls  be  true  ! 
A  weary,  wretched  life  is  theirs 

Who  have  no  work  to  do. 


A  MAN  OVERBOARD. 

Sailors  are  men  of  rough  habits,  but  their 
feelings  are  not  by  any  means  so  coarse  :  if  they 
possess  little  prudence  or  worldly  consideration, 
they  are  likewise  very  free  from  selfishness; 
generally  speaking,  too,  they  are  much  attached 
to  one  another,  and  will  make  great  sacrifices 
for  their  messmates  or  shipmates  when  opportu- 
nities occur. 

I  remember  once,  when  cruising  off  Terceira, 
in  the  Endymion,  that  a  man  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  After  the  usual  confusion,  and 
long  search  in  vain,  the  boats  were  hoisted  up, 
and  the  hands  called  to  make  sail.  I  was  officer 
of  the  forecastle,  and  on  looking  about  to  see  if 
all  the  men  were  at  their  stations,  missed  one  of 
the  foretop  men.  Just  at  that  moment  I  ob- 
served some  one  curled  up,  and  apparently  hid- 
ing himself  under  the  bow  of  the  barge  between 
the  boat  and  the  booms.  "  Hallo !"  I  said, 
"  who  are  you  ?  What  are  you  doing  there, 
you  skulker  :  why  are  you  not  at  your  station  ?" 

"  I  am  not  skulking,"  said  the  poor  fellow, 
the  furrows  in  whose  bronzed  and  weather- 
beaten  cheek  were  running  down  with  tears. 
T|ie  man  we  had  just  lost  had  been  his  mess- 
mate and  friend,  he  told  me,  for  ten  years.  I 
begged  his  pardon,  in  full  sincerity,  for  having 
used  such  harsh  words  to  him  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, and  bid  him  go  below  to  his  berth  for  the 
rest  of  the  day — "  Never  mind,  sir,  never  mind,'" 
said  the  kind  hearted  seaman,  "it  can't  be 
helped.  You  meant  no  harm,  sir.  I  am  as 
well  on  deck  as  below.  Bill's  gone,  sir,  but  I 
must  do  my  duty."  So  saying  he  drew  the 
sleeve  of  his  jacket  twice  or  thrice  across  his 
eyes,  and  mastering  his  grief  within  his  breast, 
walked  to  his  station  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

In  the  same  ship,  and  nearly  about  the  same 
time,  the  people  were  bathing  alongside  in  a 
calm  at  sea.  It  is  customary  on  such  occasions 
to  spread  a  studding-sail  on  the  water,  by  means 
of  lines  from  the  fore  and  main  yard-arms,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  either  cannot  swim,  or  who 
are  not  expert  in  this  art,  so  very  important  to 
all  seafaring  people.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  ship's 
boys  were  floundering  about  in  the  sails,  and 
sometimes  even  venturing  beyond  the  leech 
rope.  One  of  the  least  of  these  urchins,  but 
not  the  least  courageous  of  their  number,  when 
taunted  by  his  more  skilful  companions  with 
being  afraid,  struck  out  boldly  beyond  the  pre- 
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scribed  bounds.  He  bad  not  gone  much  fur- 
ther than  his  own  length,  however,  along  the 
surface  of  the  fathomless  sea,  when  his  heart 
failed  him,  poor  little  boy;  and  along  with  his 
confidence  away  also  went  his  power  of  keeping 
bis  head  above  water,  so  down  he  sank  rapidly, 
to  the  speechless  horror  of  the  other  boys,  who 
of  course,  could  lend  the  drowning  child  no  help. 
"  The  captain  of  the  forecastle,  a  tall,  fine- 
looking,  hard-a-weather  fellow,  was  standing  on 
the  shank  of  the  sheet-anchor,  with  his  arms 
across,  and  his  well-varnisbed  canvas  hat  drawn 
so  over  his  eyes  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
whether  he  was  awake,  or  merely  dozing  in  the 
sun,  as  he  leaned  his  back  against  the  fore-top- 
mast backstay.  The  seaman,  however,  had  been 
attentively  watching  the  young  party  all  the 
time,  and  rather  fearing  that  mischief  might  en- 
sue from  their  rashness,  he  grunted  out  a  warn- 
ing to  them  from  time  to  time,  to  which  they 
paid  no  sort  of  attention.  At  last  he  desisted, 
saying  they  might  drown  themselves  if  they  had 
a  mind,  for  never  a  bit  would  he  help  them ; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  sinking  figure  of  the  ad- 
venturous little  boy  catch  his  eye,  than,  diver- 
fashion,  he  joined  the  palms  of  his  hands  over 
his  head,  inverted  his  position  in  one  instant, 
and  urging  himself  into  swifter  motion  by  a 
smart  push  with  his  feet  against  the  anchor, 
shot  head  foremost  into  the  water.  The  poor 
lad  sunk  so  rapidly  that  he  was  at  least  a  couple 
of  fathoms  under  the  surface  before  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  grip  of  the  sailor,  who  soon  rose 
again,  bearing  the  bewildered  boy  in  his  hand, 
and  calling  to  the  other  yougsters  to  take  better 
care  of  their  companion,  chucked  him  right  into 
the  belly  of  the  sail.  The  fore-sheet  was  hang- 
ing in  the  calm,  nearly  into  the  water,  and  by 
it  the  dripping  seaman  scrambled  up  ag.iin  to 
his  old  berth  on  the  anchor,  shook  himself  like 
a  great  Newfoundland  dog,  and  then  jumping 
on  the  deck,  proceeded  across  the  forecastle  to 
shift  himself.  At  the  top  of  the  ladder  he  was 
stopped  by  the  marine  officer,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  whole  transaction,  as  he  sat  across 
the  gangway  hammocks,  watching  the  swim- 
mers, and  trying  to  get  his  own  consent  to  un- 
dergo the  labor  of  undressing.  Said  the  soldier 
to  the  sailor,  "  That  was  very  well  done  of  you, 
ray  man,  and  right  well  deserves  a  glass  of  grog. 
Say  so  to  the  gun-room  steward  as  you  pass; 
and  tell  him  it  is  my  orders  to  fill  you  out  a 
stiff  norwester."  The  soldier's  offer  was  kindly 
meant,  but  rather  clumsily  timed,  at  least  so 
thought  Jack;  for  though  he  inclined  his  head 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  attention,  and  in- 
stinctively touched  his  hat  when  spoken  to  by 
an  officer,  he  made  no  reply  till  out  of  the  ma- 
rine's hearing,  when  he  laughed  or  rather 
chuckled  out  to  the  people  near  him,  "  Does  the 
good  gentleman  suppose  I'll  take  a  glass  of  grog 
for  saving  a  boy's  life?" — W.  Pilot. 


From  the  London  Review. 
SCHOOLS  OF  COOKERY. 

There  are  many  symptoms  of  an  improvement 
in  the  general  conception  of  what  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  ought  to  be.  It  is  seen  that 
the  children  of  persons  who  have  to  fight  all 
their  lives  long  for  a  bare  maintenance  must  be 
taught  only  what  they  can  retain  after  they  have 
left  school,  and  only  what  is  of  real  use  to  them. 
But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  carry  this  truth  into 
practice.  Teaching  is  dull  woik,  and  the  rea- 
diest relief  is  to  teach  what  interests  the  teacher. 
Gifted  generally  with  lively  and  inquiring  minds, 
and  stimulated  by  the  rivalry  of  a  great  educa- 
tional system,  the  trained  teachers  like  to  con- 
tinue the  cultivation  of  their  own  intellects,  and 
to  hurry  into  new  paths  of  knowledge.  They 
wish  to  communicate  what  they  acquire,  and  thus 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  the  cleverer  the 
teacher  the  less  practical  will  be  the  teaching. 
For  this  the  'best  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
example  and  exhortation  of  persons  whose  educa- 
tion is  so  indisputably  above  that  of  the  teachers 
that  the  teachers  cannot  refuse  to  listen  when 
they  hear  the  opinion  pronounced  that  the  sim- 
plest teaching  is  the  best.  Reasoning  will  not 
persuade  a  teacher  that  it  is  better  that  the  poor 
should  learn  to  cook  and  to  sew  than  to  cram 
ancient  history  and  physical  geography.  But 
when  the  teachers  find  ladies  and  gentlemen  pro- 
claiming this  not  only  theoretically  but  practi- 
cally, they  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  where 
they  are  led. 

Of  all  things  that  it  is  important  that  the  poor 
should  learn,  cookery  is  the  most  difficult  to  find 
practical  facilities  for  teaching.  In  the  first 
place,  the  teacher  does  not  know  how  to  cook  ; 
secondly,  there  is  no  apparatus  to  cook  with ; 
thirdly  there  is  nothing  to  cook ;  and  lastly,  if 
there  were  food  to  cook,  there  is  no  means  of 
disposing  of  the  food,  when  cooked,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  drain  on  the  funds,  which  would  soon 
shut  up  the  school  altogether.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  have 
been  made  to  surmount  these  difficulties,  but  at 
present  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  plan  being 
arranged  by  which  cookery  can  be  widely  taught 
as  a  branch  of  the  general  education  of  the  poor. 
The  day  may  come  when  this  may  be  effected ; 
but,  meantime,  if  it  cannot  be  managed  that 
cookery  shall  be  added  to  the  subjects  taught  in 
national  and  other  schools,  it  is  possible  to  have 
small  schools  in  which  cookery  shall  be  taught 
as  the  principal  subject,  and  other  branches  of 
education  shall  be  only  the  adjuncts.  That  this 
is  possible  has  been  shown  by  the  experiment 
having  been  tried  in  an  institution  established 
for  the  purpose.  This  institution  is  for  the  pre- 
sent fixed  at  No.  90  Albany  street.  Its  regula- 
tions have  been  carefully  and  prudently  framed. 
It  is  under  constant  and  intelligent  superin- 
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tendence,  and  although  it  is  on  a  small  scale,  its 
working  is  very  well  worth  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  practical  education. 

The  plan  of  the  institution  is  this  : — There  is 
a  cook-shop  or  eating-house,  in  the  front  of  the 
building,  where  whoever  likes  may  dine  cleanly 
and  wholesomely  for  about  tenpence.  Half-a- 
crown  is  a  great  order,  and  it  is  recorded  as  a 
memorable  fact  in  the  annals  of  the  establish- 
ment that  three  persons  once  spent  half  a  guinea. 
The  bulk  of  the  cooking  is  therefore  of  a  plain 
kind,  and  the  demand  for  broth,  soup,  and  joints, 
is  increased  by  a  system  of  order-tickets  which 
any  one  can  purchase  and  present  to  deserving 
objects.    And  it  is  no  small  gain  that  the  suffer- 
ing and  sick  poor  can  be  relieved  so  simply  and 
effectually.    If  a  poor  person  wants  nourish- 
ment, and  a  visitor  is  willing  to  give  what  is 
wanted,  it  is  of  very  little  use  to  offer  money. 
What  is  a  poor  man  with  a  tender  stomach  to  do 
with  a  shilling  ?    Probably  he  buys  a  tough 
steak  or  chop,  and  having  burnt  the  outside,  he 
eats  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and  is  brought  one  step 
nearer  the  grave.    But  a  shilling  order  for  meat, 
excellently  cooked,  with  an  ample  choice  and 
perfect  cleanness,  is  a  very  different  thing,  and 
does  some  real  good.    But  the  institution  has 
also  its  side  of  high  art,  and  aspires  beyond  the 
elements.    The  friends  of  the  institution  give 
orders  for  made  dishes  when  they  happen  to 
want  them,  and  these  orders  are  executed  cheap- 
ly and  creditably.    Thus  the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  difficulties  threatening  such  an  establish- 
ment is  overcome.    There  is  a  market  provided 
by  which  the  food,  both   of  inferior  and  of 
superior  quality,  may  be  disposed  of.  Without 
this,  the  establishment  would  have  to  close  its 
doors ;  but  this  first  requisite  having  been  secur- 
ed, it  remains  to  take  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity,  and  to  instruct  as 
many  girls  as  possible.    A  matron  superintends 
the  establishment,  and  under  her  are  an  ex- 
perienced cook  and  one  assistant.    The  scholars 
are  at  present  eight  in  number,  four  of  whom 
attend  in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the  afternoon, 
except  when  some  great  occasion  arises,  and 
then  they  are  all  present.     These  girls  are  taken 
from  the  National  School  of  the  district,  and  in 
return  for  the  instruction  afforded  them  the 
school  is   helped  with   a  Government  grant. 
Each  set  of  eight  succeeds.    The  first  eight  re- 
turn when  another  month  is  expired,  and  so  the 
instruction  of  the  sixteen  is  carried  on,  until 
their  cookery  education  is  completed  according 
to  the  views  of  their  parents.    If  the  girl  is  only 
meant  to  learn  cookery  in  order  to  be  useful  at 
home,  she  soon  leaves;  but  if  it  is  intended  that 
she  should  go  into  service,  she  stays  on ;  and 
many  parents  have  continued  their  children  at 
the  National  School  much  longer  than  they 
would  have  done,  in  order  that  the  girls  may 
become  entitled  to  profit  by  the  School  of  Cookery. 


The  pupils  from  the  National  Schools  are  the 
only  ones  received  gratis ;  but  any  one  may  pro- 
fit by  the  system  who  chooses  to  pay  a  small  fee. 
At  first  the  girls  are  made  simply  to  watch  the 
cook;  they  then  are  allowed  to  try  their  hand, 
and  gradually  more  and  more  is  intrusted  to 
them,  until  they  have  learned  all  that  the  cook 
has  to  teach  them. 

The  establishment  is  a  small  one,  and  its 
efficiency  might  be  greatly  increased  if  it  were 
transferred  to  larger  premises,  and  to  a  more 
central  situation.    It  might  also  easily  be  ar- 
ranged that  branches  should  be  established  in 
different  parts  of  London.    Of  course,  even  with 
a  flourishing  main  institution,  and  a  system  of 
branches,  the  whole  number  of  girls  that  could 
possibly  be  instructed  would  be  small.  But 
that  is  always  the  case  with  institutions  that 
are  not  of  a  national,  and,  therefore,  of  a  very 
unaspiring  kind.     In  order  to  set  on  foot  a  plan 
which  is  meant  to  raise  the  poor,  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  by  doing  the  work  thoroughly  with  a  few 
favored  individuals.    And  the   greatest  pains 
are  taken  that  those  who  do  benefit  by  the  sys- 
tem may  be  thoroughly  trained.    It  is  a  great 
point  with  the  institution  to  turn  out  good  serv- 
ants from  their  school  of  cookery ;  and  with  this 
view  the  girls  are  made  to  do  household  and 
needle  work,  and  to  obey  minutely  the  discipline 
imposed  on  them  by  the  matron.    And  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school  may  be  expected  to  extend 
beyond  those  who  are  taught  to  cook  within  the 
walls.    There  is  no  reason  why  such  an  estab- 
lishment should  not  be  connected  with  a  train- 
ing-school; and  then  those  who  learned  to  cook 
would  afterward  disperse  through  the  country, 
and  carry  their  knowledge  of  cookery  with  them. 
And  in  a  more  direct  way  the  success  of  a  few 
such  schools  would  be  sure  to  tell  on  the  general 
education  of  the  country,  because  teachers  would 
thus  have  constantly  brought  before  them  the 
direction  in  which  those  whom  they  recognize  as 
in  every  way  their  superiors  think  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  ought  to  be  guided. 

A  visitor  to  the  establishment  in  Albany  street 
may  see  how  much  valuable  instruction  the 
art  of  cookery  supplies.  The  bearing  of  decent 
cookery  on  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
people  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment,  and  a 
child  who  is  made  practically  to  appreciate  it,  is 
being  taught  a  most  useful  lesson,  and  one  that 
may  be  suggestive  throughout  life  of  a  thousand 
means  of  doing  good.  How  many  of  the  evils 
of  the  poor  might  be  prevented  if  they  realized 
the  power  of  man  to  combat  physical  maladies  ! 
Then,  again,  the  girl  that  learns  to  cook  has  her 
mental  powers  awakened  in  almost  the  same  way 
as  an  artisan  has  who  learns  a  trade.  There  is 
something  for  the  hands  to  do  in  cooking,  and 
the  education  of  the  hands  is  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice throughout  life.  But,  above  all  cookery 
inspires  the  young  with  the  notion  of  an  excel- 
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lence  that  can  be  imitated  and  sought  after,  but 
can  never  be  exhausted.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
the  faces  of  the  scholars,  as  they  watch  the  cook, 
and  not  read  there  a  keen  interest  and  a  genuine 
admiration.  The  excellence  which  is  quite  out 
of  their  own  sphere  is  rarely  appreciated  by  un- 
educated persons.  They  are  dazzled,  but  not 
stimulated,  by  the  great  works  of  art  which  they 
may  occasionally  see.  What  really  tells  on 
their  minds,  awakens  and  develops  their  facul- 
ties, is  the  near  and  frequent  contemplation  of 
an  excellence  which  is  in  their  own  line,  which 
they  can  make  an  immediate  practical  effort  to 
approach,  however  distantly.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  philosophy  in  a  properly  made  pie  crust; 
and  any  one  who  visits  the  Albany  street  estab- 
lishment, and  sees  a  little  girl  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen (as  he  may  see  if  he  chooses  to  ask  for  the 
exhibition)  take  her  dish  and  wash  it,  and  put 
a  little  meat  inside,  and  make,  roll,  and  fit  on 
the  pastry,  and  put  the  correct  sort  of  little 
marks  round  the  edge — all  in  a  few  minutes, 
while  her  countenance  beams  with  an  honest 
triumph — any  one  who  sees  this  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  convinced  that  here  he  has 
found  one  instance  where  the  efforts  of  educational 
philanthropists  have  not  been  misdirected. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — Small  sales  of  superfine  Flour 
at  $4  25  and  $4  37  per  barrel ;  fresh  ground  extra  at 
$4  75  and  $5  00.  The  trade  are  buying  moderately,  at 
from  $4  75  up  to  $5  50  a  $6  50  for  common  to  extra 
brands.  Rye  Flour  is  quiet  at  $3  37J  per  barrel.  Corn 
Meal  is  rather  more  inquired  for.  Sales  of  Penna.  at 
$3  75. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering  Sales 
of  new  Red,  at  $1  15  to  $1  "20  per  bushel,  and  $1  28 
to  $1  30  for  White,  afloat.  Some  fair  old  red  at  $1  02, 
and  mixed  at  $1  30.  Rye  is  firm.  Sales  of  old  at  73c. 
and  new  at  65  c.  Corn  continues  in  request.  Sales  of 
good  yellow  at  93  a  95  cents  afloat.  Oats  are  wanted 
at  42c.  for  Penna.  Sales  of  prime  new  Delaware  at 
37  a  38  cents. 

Cloverseed — Is  wanted  at  $5  50  per  bushel,  of  64 
lbs.  Nothing  doing  in  Timothy  and  Flaxseed.  The 
latter  is  in  demand  at  $1  60  per  bushel. 


The  subscriber  would  very  respectfully  inform 
Friends  that  he  will  open  a  School  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  ihe  Mfeting  House,  Race  west  of  15th  street,  on  the 
6th  of  the  9th  mo.  next,  for  the  preparation  of  lads  to 
Friends'  Central  School. 

Application  may  be  made  at  1425  Vine  street,  after 
the  23d  of  the  8th  month. 

A.  B.  Ivins. 

7th  mo.  31—6  w. 


TT^ANTED, — An  experienced  Teacher  to  act  as 
\V  Principal  in  the  Male  Department  of  Friends' 
Institute,  in  New  York  city  ;  the  Fall  term  will  com- 
mence first  Second-day  in  Ninth  month  next.  Apply 
to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

ROBERT  R.  WILLITS,  303  Pearl  st. 
SAMUEL  BROWN,  14  Merchants'  Exchange. 
HENRY  S.  COHU,  22  Liberty  st. 
7mo.  24. 


THE  SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Loudon 
County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  education  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  day  of  10th  mo.  next. 

Terms. — For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  terra 
of  40  weeks,  $115,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  For 
further  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold. 
Springhouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  after  the 
first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  latter 
place. 

7th  mo. 24 — 3  mo. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  seventh  session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month, 
1858,  and  continue  forty  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms,  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance.  For  circulars  containing  further 
particulars  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry  P.  O.,  Phila.,  Pn„ 

7th  mo.  24,  1858— 2mo. 

T^RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
V i  The  fifteenth  session  of  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  1st  day  of  Tenth  mo.  next,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest  of  Coatesville. 
on  the  Philada.  and  Columbia  Railroad,  from  which 
place  pupils  are  conveyed  to  tbe  school  free  of  charge. 
The  usual  branches,  comprising  a  thorough  English 
education,  will  be  taught,  and  scientific  lectures,  illus- 
trated by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  be  delivered. 
Terms  $55.00  per  session.  For  further  particulars, 
address  the  Principal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.. 
Penna.  Smedley  Darlington,  Principal. 

7ih  mo.  17th,  1858.— 2  mo. 

1  RIENDs'  SCHOOLS,  under  the  care  of  Green  St. 

j_  Preparative  Meeting,  will  re-open  on  the  1st 
Second  day  in  9th  mo.  next. 

These  Schools  are  located  on  the  Meeting-house 
premises,  corner  of  4th  and  Green  Sts.,  and  comprise 
a  Girls'  Grammar  School,  a  Secondary  School  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  Primary  School  for  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  such  schools. 

In  the  Girls'  Grammar  School  the  course  of  study 
will  also  embrace  Mathematics,  Botany  and  Drawing 
— one  session  per  day. 

Price  of  tuit'on,  per  term  of  five  months  $10,  $12. 
$15.    Drawing,  extra. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Secondary  School. — Price  per  term 
$7  and  $9.    Two  sessions  per  day. 

Primary  School. — Price  per  term  $6.  Two  sessions 
per  day. 

References. — David  Ellis,  No.  617  Franklin  street; 
Jane  Johnson,  533  N.  4th  street ;  Thomas  Mather,  1116 
Wallace  street ;  Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  11th,  above  Green 
street:  Macpherson  Saunders,  543  York  Avenue;  H. 
M.  Levick,  532  Dillwyn  street. 

Philada.,  6th  mo.,  1858. 

MOORESTuWN  FEMALE  BOARDIN  G  SCHOOL 
The  next  Term  will  commence  first  second  day 
in  10th  Month,  1858,  and  continue  40  weeks. 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Proprietor. 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Ban* 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 

(Continued  from  page  307.) 

Some  Account  of  my  Journey  to  Upper  Canada. 

In  the  8th  month,  1799,  I  opened  a  concern 
in  our  Monthly  Meeting  in  New  York,  to  visit 
the  northern  parts  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
obtained  a  minute  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the  yel- 
low fever  agaia  breaking  out,  and  Friends  so 
generally  leaving  the  city  that  our  meeting  be- 
came very  small,  and  my  family  remaining  in 
town,  I  was  not  easy  to  leave  home,  until  the 
8th  of  the  10th  month.  Then,  after  a  solemn 
opportunity  in  the  family,  I  took  leave  of  our 
dear  children,  and,  accompanied  by  my  wife, 
went  to  the  Select  and  Monthly  Meetings  at 
Purchase.  On  the  10th  my  dear  wife  left  me, 
and  returned  homewards,  and  I  went  on  to 
Shapaqua  Monthly  Meeting  ;  was  also  at  Atna- 
walk  and  the  Valley  Meetings,  and  had  a  com- 
fortable opportunity  with  the  family  of  Daniel 
Haviland,  he  being  from  home  on  a  visit  to 
Friends  westward.  On  the  14th,  was  at  Oblong 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  next  day  at  their  Select 
Preparative  Meeting,  which  was  a  refreshing 
time ;  thence  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Nine 
Partners,  after  which  I  parted  with  a  committee 
of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting  who  were  on  a  visit 
to  the  several  Monthly  Meetings  of  Nine  Part- 
ners and  Purchase  Quarters,  in  order  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  establishing  of  another 
Quarterly  Meeting.  I  have  felt  myself  among 
the  weak,  yet  have  I  been  sensible  of  the  Divine 
presence  being  near,  which  has  borne  me  up 
above  some  discouraging  thoughts;  and  if  I  can 
only  be  favored  from  day  to  day  to  get  a  little  of 
the  heavenly  bread,  or  the  manna  that  falls 
about  the  tent,  I  hope  therewith  to  be  content; 


for  a  small  portion  thereof  will  keep  the  soul 
from  famishing. 

10th  mo.  18th.  I  reached  Hudson,  and  next 
day,  in  company  with  John  Alsop,  rode  to 
Coeyman's  Patent,  and  attended  their  first-day 
meeting;  next  day  bad  a  meeting  at  llensselaer- 
ville,  and  so  back  to  Coeyman's  and  Hudson, 
attending  meetings.  Here  we  again  met  the 
committee  who  attended  the  Monthly  Meeting; 
then,  parting  with  them,  John  Murray,  Jun., 
and  myself  set  out  northward,  and  were  at  Sara- 
toga meeting  on  first  day,  in  which  I  sat  silent, 
as  was  the  case  at  several  of  the  preceding 
meetings  in  coming  along,  and  but  little  to  offer 
in  divers  others;  but  I  was  well  satisfied,  be- 
lieving I  had  endeavored  to  attend  to  the  mo- 
tion of  life ;  and  when  that  is  known,  whether 
it  be  to  speak  or  sit  silent,  we  feel  in  ourselves 
the  reward  of  peace.  The  work  of  the  ministry 
is  a  great  work  ;  and  how  exceedingly  careful  we 
ought  to  be,  lest  the  Beloved  be  stirred  up  be- 
fore he  is  pleased  to  arise;  where  this  is  the 
case,  there  is  danger  of  speaking  when  we  had 
better  be  still. 

On  second  day,  the  28th,  we  set  out  for  Lake 
Champlain,  with  a  view  to  get  to  Peru  Monthly 
Meeting  on  the  west  side.    On  reaching  the 
ferry,  they  were  not  able  to  cross  the  lake  on 
account  of  the  wind  being  high  and  setting 
against  them ;  so  we  stayed  all  night  there,  and 
next  morning  went  to   Ferrisburg  meeting. 
Thence  to  the  Select  Preparative  Meeting  at 
Danby,  and  next  day  the  Monthly  Meeting  ; 
also,  on  first  day,  the  10th,  was  again  at  Danby 
meeting,  which  was  large  and  held  three  hours 
or  more ;  being  a  solid,  good  meeting.  The 
more  we  are  divested  of  all  that  is  selfish,  the 
more  gloriously  does  Divine  grace  display  itself 
in  and  through  us.    To  be  emptied  of  ourselves 
and  filled  with  the  Divine  fulness,  is  a  mystery 
too  few  understand.    My  soul  is  often  bowed  in 
deep  concern,  that  I  may  be  preserved  so  as  to 
move  and  act  only  under  the  influence  and  di- 
rection of  the  great  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  whose 
prerogative  it  is  to  speak  through  us  to  the  peo- 
ple.   May  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  rather  than  knowingly  to  offend,  or  slide 
into  a  customary  or  habitual  way  of  speaking, 
from  no  better  ground  than  the  creaturely  work- 
ings in  the  imagination.    Oh  !  how  awful  the 
service  of  gospel  ministry  !  how  solemn  and  how 
pure ! 
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11th  mo.  11th.  We  set  out  for  Easton  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  which  we  attended,  and  also  the 
Youth's  Meeting;  the  latter  was  a  painfully 
exercising  season.  When  the  servants  do  not 
keep  their  proper  places,  disorder  often  ensues. 
How  good  is  that  exhortation,  u  Study  to  be 
quiet,  and  mind  thy  own  proper  business !" 
The  meeting  was  large,  and  the  time  thereof 
much  taken  up  in  such  a  way  as  caused  many 
solid  Friends  to  mourn.  I  was  favored  to  sit  in 
silence.  After  attending  an  adjournment  of  the 
Select  Meeting,  I  returned  to  Danby,  and  at- 
tended their  first  day  meeting,  which  was  large, 
and  favored  with  the  overshadowing  wing  of 
Divine  love.  That  afternoon  rode  to  Rutland, 
in  Vermont;  and  next  day  travelled  upwards  of 
forty  miles,  and  lodged  at  a  Friend's  house.  The 
latter  part  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  labori- 
ous and  fatiguing;  but  the  mind  being  preserved 
in  calmness,  could  acknowledge  the  loving  kind- 
ness of  the  Most  High  in  supporting  through 
trials.  19th,  we  got  to  Nicholas  Holmes'  to 
dinner,  then  went  on  to  the  ferry,  where  we  had 
to  remain  till  next  morning,  among  a  very  rough 
company,  some  of  them  up  all  night  playing 
cards  and  making  a  noise.  How  heavy  did  my 
heart  feel,  to  think  that  beings  formed  for  the 
height  of  happiness  that  men  are,  should  thus 
spend  their  time  in  folly,  sin,  and  wickedness  ! 
Nicholas  Holmes  and  Elihu  Hoag  being  now  my 
companions,  we  crossed  the  lake  and  reached 
Peru  in  the  evening  of  the  20th.  Next  day, 
attended  the  Preparative  Meeting  of  Friends, 
which  was  a  good  time  to  some  present. 

22d.  We  left  Peru,  and  went  on  to  Platts- 
burg,  a  village  near  Lake  Champlain  at  the 
mouth  of  Saranac  river,  and  a  place  of  consider- 
able business.  Here  we  dined  at  an  inn,  and 
some  of  the  respectable  men  of  the  place  invited 
us  to  their  houses,  and  were  desirous  we  should 
have  a  meeting  among  them.  But  the  way  not 
appearing  clear  to  us,  we  went  on  and  lodged  at 
a  Dutchman's  in  a  log-house,  where  we  had  mush 
and  milk  for  supper.  Next  morning  we  set  out 
very  early,  and  entered  a  new  and  almost  unin- 
habited tract  of  country,  through  which  we  rode 
about  thirty  miles,  the  roads  in  places  almost 
impassable,  till  we  came  to  a  house  where  we 
thought  of  staying  all  night,  as  it  snowed  fast. 
Rut  there  was  no  quarters  for  poor  travellers 
there,  nor  any  shelter  for  our  horses.  We  were 
directed  to  a  house  about  three  miles  further, 
where  we  could  be  accommodated ;  but  the  path 
lay  through  a  piece  of  thick  hemlock  timber,  and 
the  night  came  on  so  that  we  could  not  see  one 
another;  and  worse  than  this,  we  lost  the  path 
and  were  some  time  hampered  among  bushes 
and  tops  of  trees  blown  down.  We  were  now 
on  the  descent  of  a  considerable  hill,  and  appre- 
hended ourselves  in  danger  of  falling  into  some 
precipice  or  more  difficult  place.  Concluding 
we  must  be  near  the  house  we  aimed  at,  we 


shouted  aloud  several  times  for  help;  at  length 
we  were  answered,  and  a  man  came  to  us  from 
the  tavern,  which  was  but  about  half  a  mile  off. 
So  that  we  arrived  safe  without  any  damage ; 
and  truly  when  I  got  into  the  house,  my  soul 
was  bowed  in  deep,  reverent  thankfulness  to  the 
great  Preserver  of  men,  for  his  protecting  care 
over  us. 

23d.  Being  first  day,  it  was  proposed  to  jour- 
ney on,  but  I  felt  a  stop  in  my  mind.  A  meet- 
ing was  then  agreed  to  be  held  about  four  miles 
on  our  road,  and  notice  spread  to  meet  at  one 
o'clock.  A  considerable  number  of  people  col- 
lected, for  such  a  newly  settled  place ;  and 
though  they  were  great  strangers  to  Friends, 
yet  we  had  a  comfortable  opportunity  with  them, 
to  our  satisfaction.  On  second  day  morning 
early,  we  set  forward,  and  rode  twenty  miles  be- 
fore we  found  a  place  to  bait  our  horses ;  and  a 
poor  place  it  proved  to  be,  where  we  could  ob- 
tain nothing  for  ourselves,  and  only  some  wild, 
coarse  hay  for  our  horses.  Besides  this,  the  peo- 
ple being  French,  we  could  not  understand  each 
other,  and  therefore  could  get  but  little  direction 
about  the  road.  We  had  now  to  ford  a  river, 
that  appeared  somewhat  dangerous,  and  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  venture  first,  and  I  got  safely 
through,  the  rest  of  our  company  then  followed, 
and  met  with  no  difficulty.  We  went  on  about 
a  mile,  and  came  to  another  river,  not  so  wide 
but  deeper  than  the  first ;  the  bank  was  also  very 
steep.  I  got  down  the  bank,  and  the  other 
Friends  pushed  my  mare  down  after  me ;  so  I 
mounted  her  as  she  stood  in  the  water,  and  got 
through  with  safety,  the  others  following  me. 
We  had  now  an  exceedingly  miry  way  to  pass 
through  for  several  miles,  and  abundance  of 
trees  lay  across  our  path ;  these,  together  with 
vast  multitudes  of  the  roots  of  beech  and  birch 
trees,  seemed  extremely  difficult  for  our  horses 
to  travel  through  ;  indeed  I  was  often  afraid  they 
would  break  their  legs.  However,  through  Di- 
vine kindness,  we  got  through  without  much  dam- 
age, though  not  without  much  fatigue.  A  little  be- 
fore night  we  reached  a  tavern,  in  a  village  called 
St.  Regis,  on  a  point  of  land  between  a  creek  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
The  wife  of  the  inn-keeper  was  an  Indian  squaw, 
and  they  had  a  great  deal  of  company,  Indians 
and  others.  The  house  being  large,  we  had  a 
room  to  ourselves ;  and  as  we  were  strangers, 
divers  of  the  Indians  wished  to  be  with  us  in 
our  room,  and  the  more  so,  as  we  were  of  the 
society  of  Friends.  So  we  admitted  them  ;  and 
as  the  master  of  the  house  understood  their  lan- 
guage well,  through  him  as  interpreter  we  had 
considerable  conversation  together.  After  sup- 
per, we  had  a  religious  opportunity  with  all  that 
were  in  the  house,  Indians  and  others ;  but  as  I 
had  never  spoken  by  an  interpreter,  I  was  a  good 
deal  afraid  of  beginning ;  however,  on  proceed- 
ing, it  was  made  easier  than  I  had  expected, 
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and  I  got  through  with  the  Indians  (speaking 
by  short  sentences,  as  the  interpreter  could  not 
deliver  long  ones,)  to  considerable  satisfaction. 
I  then  addressed  the  other  people  who  had  been 
spending  the  evening  in  drinking,  fiddling,  danc- 
ing, and  card-playing,  and  reminded  them  what 
a  bad  example  they  were  setting  the  poor  In- 
dians, and  that  it  was  enough  to  disgust  the  In- 
dians against  Christianity,  when  the  professors 
thereof  acted  so  inconsistently.  Things  were 
laid  close  to  them ;  and  one  elderly  white  man 
acknowledging  the  truth  of  my  remarks,  gave 
many  thanks  for  the  advice  and  counsel  given 
them. 

One  of  the  Indian  chiefs  also,  through  the  in- 
terpreter, expressed  his  thankfulness  for  the  op- 
portunity, believing  the  Great  Spirit  had  put  it 
into  our  hearts  to  give  them  good  advice.  There 
are,  beyond  doubt,  some  solid,  feeling  people 
among  them  j  and  I  could  but  observe  the  wide 
difference  between  what  the  Indians  said  in  re- 
turn, and  what  was  said  and  done  by  our  own 
color.  On  the  whole,  I  felt  well  satisfied  that 
we  were  among  them.  But  what  a  lamentable 
thing  it  is,  that  the  poor  natives  have  such  bad 
examples  set  them  by  those  professing  faith  in 
Christ ;  and  that,  instead  of  spreading  the  know- 
ledge of  God  among  the  heathen,  the  white  peo- 
ple corrupt  them  greatly,  introducing  among 
them  all  manner  of  wickedness  and  the  most  de- 
graded and  corrupt  conversation  !  I  could  but 
exclaim,  Oh!  Christendom!  thy  impieties,  thy 
sins  and  thy  abominations  are  great !  what  must 
and  will  thy  judgments  be  in  the  day  of  thy 
visitation ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


NO  SCOLDING. 

If  you  wish  to  make  your  neighbors  and  family 
happy — if  you  would  see  calmness  and  evenness 
of  temper  developed  in  your  children — if  you 
would  lighten  the  cares,  and  smooth  the  path 
of  the  companion  of  your  bosom — do  not  irritate 
or  scold,  or  be  in  a  passion  when  your  humor  is 
crossed,  but  remember  that  others  have  hearts  as 
soft  as  yours,  and  let  the  sunshine  of  christian 
meekness  and  gentleness  always  beam  from  your 
eyes.  How  happy  will  be  a  circle  in  such  a 
case !  Ah,  this  christian  temper  is  about  the 
only  requisite  to  make  firesides  happy — places 
which  husbands  and  children  will  regret  to  leave, 
and  be  glad  to  return  to.  Let  the  husband  be 
indulgent  then  to  the  annoyances  of  his  overwork- 
ing wife;  and  let  the  wife  always  meet  him  with 
smiles  when  he  comes  home  perplexed  with  the 
cares  of  business ;  and  let  both  be  forbearing  under 
their  mutual  imperfections,  and  home  will  be 
more  as  God  intended  it. 


Never  employ  thyself  to  discern  the  faults  of 
others,  but  be  careful  to  mind  and  count  thy  own. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  Short  Testimony  concerning  our  beloved 
Friend,  Samuel  Walters,  dec'd,  of  the 
Township  of  Hallowell,  County  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, Canada  West. 

Although  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  de- 
parture of  this  worthy  Friend,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  season  to  obey  the  command,  "  Gather  up 
the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost," 
as  it  may  prove  a  stimulus  to  some  in  the  younger 
walks  of  life,  under  similar  visitations,  who  are 
desirous  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  to 
"  Go  and  do  likewise,"  that  when  the  summons 
is  sounded  to  them,  e<  Behold,  the  bridegroom 
cometh,  go  ye  forth  to  meet  him,"  they  may 
be  found  with  their  lamps  trimmed,  and  the  oil  of 
dedication  and  obedience  flowing  in  their  vessels. 

It  appears  that  he  was  born  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  County  of  Duchess,  on  the  3d  of 
first  month,  1775.  His  parents  names  were 
Nathaniel  and  Mary  Walters.  He  was  deprived 
of  the  care  of  his  father  at  the  age  of  four  years. 
His  mother  being  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  was  educated  in  that  way,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  He  who  said  "Suf- 
fer little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not/'  often  visited  his  tender  mind  when 
a  child,  and  drew  him  into  a  state  of  serious 
thoughtfulness,  causing  impressions  which  were 
never  erased;  for  as  he  grew  in  years  he  also 
grew  in  the  knowledge  of  Heavenly  Wisdom, 
and  was  early  concerned  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  in  the  paths  of 
humility  and  self-denial ;  thus  learning  to  bear 
Christ's  yoke  in  his  youth,  and  also  the  neces- 
sity of  "sitting  alone,  and  keeping  silence;" 
often  retiring  in  lonely  places  in  the  fields  or 
woods,  where  he  thought  no  human  eye  could 
see,  or  human  ear  hear,  where  he  might  pour  out 
his  soul  in  prayer  to  his  Saviour;  which  was 
sometimes  witnessed  by  others  unknown  to  him- 
self. When  he  attained  the  state  of  manhood, 
he  removed  to  Canada,  then  a  new  country.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  a  meeting  of  Friends  was  esta- 
blished in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived, 
of  which  he  requested  to  be  admitted  a  member, 
and  was  received.  And  while  young  and  un- 
married he  gave  proof  of  his  love  to  his  Saviour 
and  Redeemer  by  appearing  in  supplication  in 
meetings  for  public  worship,  a  practice  which  he 
continued  for  years  before  he  appeared  in  public 
testimony.  Some  time  after  his  marriage,  find- 
ing that  his  Divine  Master  required  such  a  ser- 
vice of  him,  and  the  concern  growing  heavy  up- 
on him,  he  was  made  willing,  after  a  time  of 
deep  baptism,  to  become  obedient,  and  by  con- 
tinuing faithful  to  the  leadings  of  the  Great 
Master,  he  grew  in  his  gift,  and  in  the  process 
of  time  became  an  approved  minister  of  West 
Lake  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  he  remained  a 
member  and  minister  in  full  unity  to  the  end  of 
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Lis  days.  His  ministry  was  not  of  the  u  entic- 
ing words  of  man's  wisdom/'  but  sound  and  edi- 
fying, meek  and  humble  in  his  appearance,  ever 
bearing  the  badge  of  true  discipleship,  that  of 
love  to  the  brethren.  He  was  not  one  that  was 
over  anxious  to  lay  up  the  fleeting  treasures  of 
this  world,  where  moth  and  rust  corrupt,  and 
thieves  break  through  and  steal  •  but  like  Mary 
of  old,  he  had  chosen  the  better  part  that  never 
was  taken  away.  He  never  made  any  extensive 
journeys,  but  was  sometimes  engaged  in  visiting 
the  brethren  in  other  Monthly  Meetings,  and 
frequently  appointed  meetings  in  neighborhoods 
where  there  were  scattered  members  of  our  so- 
ciety residing,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
his  hearers  of  all  professions; — at  one  time  go- 
ing into  a  place  where  he  had  considerable  ac- 
quaintance among  a  people  mostly  Methodists,  he 
felt  a  concern  to  have  an  appointed  meeting  on 
first  day  afternoon,  and  made  his  feelings  known. 
There  was  no  suitable  place  to  hold  a  meeting, 
except  a  school-house,  which  a  Methodist  min- 
ister expected  to  occupy  at  that  time ;  but  on 
being  informed  of  the  Friend's  request,  he  free- 
ly gave  up  his  right  to  the  house,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  our  friend  was  held  to  good  satisfaction, 
as  was  manifest  after  it  closed,  by  their  freedom 
in  speaking  to  him,  many  pressing  him  and  his 
company  to  go  home  with  them;  this  being  a 
proof  of  their  esteem.  As  he  ever  manifested  a 
disposition  of  patience,  forbearance,  and  bro- 
therly love,  being  more  willing  to  bear  an  injury 
quietly  than  to  retaliate ;  he  was  generally  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  of 
a  weakly  constitution,  and  as  his  bodily  strength 
failed  with  age,  his  mental  faculties  became  weak 
and  childish,  and  he  became  so  forgetful  as  not 
to  remember  the  days  of  the  week  for  many 
months  before  his  death;  but  ever  manifested 
the  lamblike  disposition  that  had  characterized 
him  through  life.  A  short  time  before  his  death 
he  was  taken  to  meeting  where  he  had  been  a 
diligent  attender  as  long  as  his  strength  would 
permit,  and,  after  sitting  a  while  in  silence,  he 
arose,  seeming  sensible  of  his  weak  situation  in 
every  respect,  and  said,  "  Notwithstanding  my 
weakness,  both  of  body  and  mind,  I  have  been 
made  willing  to  stand  up  amongst  you."  After 
which  he  bore  a  short  but  lively  testimony  to 
the  truth,  thus  evincing  that  the  good  part  he 
had  chosen  had  never  been  taken  away.  He  was 
taken  ill  1st  month,  1853  ;  the  day  previous  he 
told  his  wife,  "  He  would  not  stay  here  much 
longer;  he  was  soon  going  home."  And  so  it 
proved  ;  after  a  few  days'  illness  he  quietly 
breathed  his  last  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 
The  dust  was  left  to  return  to  dust,  and  the  spirit 
ascended  to  Him  who  gave  it,  and  we  doubt  not  I 
received  the  welcome  invitation,  "Come  thou 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  mansion  pre- 
pared for  the  righteous." 

E.  B. 


Extract  selected  for  the  Intelligencer. 

11  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing." 

"  Although  it  is  too  true  that  human  nature 
is  nowhere  infallible,  and  that  we  must  conse- 
quently expect  to  find  vices,  in  some  more  or  less 
developed  form,  in  every  community,  yet  it  may 
safely  be  presumed  that  few  men,  if  any,  are 
born  with  developed  viciousness.  There  must, 
therefore,  have  been  a  point  in  their  lives,  about 
which  the  controlling  influences  for  good  and 
evil  had  a  fearful  and,  perhaps,  protracted  strug- 
gle for  the  mastery.  It  is  about  this  point  that 
influences  for  good  are  needed  ;  that  a  companion 
in  his  hours  of  temptation  is  wanted,  to  persuade 
and  reason  with  him  to  point  out  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  the  one  course,  and  the  satisfaction 
and  happiness  of  the  other;  in  short,  to  be  unto 
him  a  brother,  a  counsellor,  and  a  friend. 

The  youth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  takes 
leave,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  of 
the  parental  roof,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  distant  school.  With  the  warm  kiss 
of  affection,  prompted  by  a  mother's  or  sister's 
love,  with  the  wise  and  prudent  counsels  of  a 
cherished  father,  be  enters  the  arena  of  his 
future  career,  with  noble  impulses  for  good.  He 
sees  before  him  the  broad  domain  of  knowledge, 
and  is  eager  to  embrace  her  calls,  and  cull  at  her 
invitation  the  rich,  ripe  fruits  that  weigh  down 
her  branches.  Good  resolutions  have  been 
formed  for  the  government  of  his  conduct,  noble 
aspirations  have  been  breathed  that  he  would 
come  forth  unscathed  from  every  demoralizing  in- 
fluence that  may  be  encountered  in  his  pathway, 
and  with  the  buoyancy  of  innocence,  and  the 
high  hopes  of  youth,  he  looks  with  pleasure  to 
the  day  that  is  to  return  him,  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  to  the  home 
of  his  childhood.  But  alas  !  how  little  does  he 
know  of  the  manifold  byways,  and  dangers,  and 
and  snares  that  are  lurking  around  him  !  How 
little  he  anticipates  that  ere  one  year  has  passed, 
that  ingenuousness  of  character,  that  open,  con- 
tiding  nature  will  have  been  replaced,  perhaps, 
by  pertness  and  dissimulation  !  And  how  little, 
perhaps,  would  you  expect  those  frank,  open 
features  to  assume  and  wear  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  deceit  and  guile  !  Yet  such,  too  fre- 
quently, is  the  case ;  such,  in  too  many  instances, 
is  the  downward  progress  of  a  promising  boy, 
surrounded  by  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  an 
immoral  and  demoralizing  school.  Among  the 
most  serious  errors  of  the  important  work  of 
education,  is  the  undue  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual above  the  moral  faculties.  In  college? 
and  academies  prizes  await  the  successful  labors 
of  the  student  of  mathematics,  and  honors  are 
showered  upon  him  who  has  surpassed  his  fel- 
lows in  Latin  and  Greek;  but  the  young  man 
who  has  nothing  to  boast  but  his  goodness  of 
heart  and  his  faithfulness  to  principle,  receives 
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few  favors,  and  little  attention.  He  is  too  often 
considered  weak-minded,  and  a  fit  subject  upon 
whom  his  less  scrupulous  class-mates  may  exhaust 
their  sharpest  wit  and  keenest  ridicule. 

Public  opinion  sets  great  value  upon  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  the  chief  places  of  public 
trust  and  public  favor  are  freely  open  to  those 
sufficiently  fortunate  to  have  obtained  it.  Our 
great  men  are  great  intellectually,  but  not  always, 
I  regret  to  say,  morally  great.  Moral  greatness 
is  not  an  essential  ingredient  of  his  character, 
who,  in  the  world's  estimation,  is  called  a  great 
man.  In  a  word,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
principal  strength  of  many  of  our  schools  is,  and 
has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  consequence  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  the  public  standard  of  morals  is  low  ;  there 
is  too  little  regard  for  principle  among  men  ; 
selfishness  is  the  ruling  motive  in  society,  and 
vice  and  crime  run  unbridled  over  the  land.  All 
this  calls  loudly  for  reform,  and  such  reform  as 
only  the  virtuous  education  of  youth  can  effect. 
Every  school  should  become  the  nucleus  of  an 
extending  principle  of  morality,  and  every  well- 
disposed  student  therein  should  aim  for  the 
qualifications  of  an  agent  in  the  good  work. 


FOUNTAIN  TREES. 

The  Fountain  Trees  are  very  extraordinary 
vegetables,  growing  in  one  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  likewise  said  to  exist  in  some  other  places. 
Of  these  remarkable  trees  we  have  the  following 
account  in  Glasse's  History  of  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands :  "  There  are  only  three  fountains  of  water 
in  the  whole  Island  of  Hiero,  where  the  Foun- 
tain Tree  grows.  The  great  cattle  are  watered 
g|  these  fountains,  and  at  a  place  where  water 
distils  from  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  Many  visitors 
have  made  mention  of  this  famous  tree,  some  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  miraculous; 
others  again  positively  deny  its  existence ;  among 
whom  is  Feyjoo,  a  modern  Spanish  critic.  But 
he,  and  those  who  agree  with  him  in  this  matter, 
are  as  much  mistaken  as  those  who  would  make 
it  appear  miraculous. 

"  The  author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Discovery 
and  Conquest  of  the  Canaries/  has  given  a  par- 
ticular account  of  this  remarkable  vegetable, 
which  I  shall  insert  at  large.  The  district  in 
which  this  tree  stands,  is  called  Tiguldhe  ;  near 
to  which,  and  in  the  steep  rocky  ascent  that  sur- 
rounds the  whole  island,  there  is  a  narrow  gut- 
ter, commencing  at  the  sea,  and  continuing  to 
the  summit  of  the  cliff,  where  it  is  joined  with 
a  valley  that  is  terminated  by  the  steep  front  of 
a  rock. 

"  On  the  top  of  this  rock  grows  a  tree,  called 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  garse, 
or  '  Sacred  Tree/  which  for  many  years  has  been 
preserved  sound,  fresh,  and  entire.  Its  leaves 
constantly  distil  such  a  quantity  of  water,  as  is 


sufficient  to  furnish  drink  to  every  living  crea- 
ture in  Hiero ;  nature  having  provided  this  re- 
medy for  the  drought  of  the  island.  Nobody 
knows  of  what  species  this  tree  is,  only  that  it 
is  called  Till,  and  stands  by  itself  at  the  distance 
of  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  sea.  The  cir- 
cumference is  about  twelve  spans,  the  diameter 
four,  and  its  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  branch  forty  spans.  The  branches 
are  thick  and  extended the  lowest  commence 
about  one  ell  from  the  ground ;  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  whole  of  them  is  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  The  fruit  resembles  an  acorn, 
and  tastes  somewhat  like  the  kernel  of  a  pine- 
apple, but  is  softer  and  more  aromatic.  The 
leaves  appear  like  those  of  the  laurel,  but  are 
larger,  wider,  and  more  curved ;  they  come  forth 
in  a  perpetual  succession,  so  that  the  tree  always 
remains  green. 

"  On  the  north  side  of  this  tree  are  two  large 
tanks,  or  cisterns,  of  rough  stone ;  or  rather  one 
cistern  divided,  each  half  being  twenty  feet 
square,  and  sixteen  spans  in  breadth.  One  of 
these  contains  water  for  the  drinking  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  other  that  which  they  use  for 
their  cattle  and  domestic  purposes. 

"  Every  morning,  near  this  part  of  the  island, 
a  cloud  or  mist  rises  from  the  sea,  which  the 
south  and  east  winds  force  against  the  above- 
mentioned  steep-cliff;  so  that  the  cloud  having 
no  vent  but  by  the  gutter,  gradually  ascends  it, 
and  from  thence  advances  slowly  to  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  valley,  when  it  is  checked  by  the  front 
of  the  rock  which  terminates  the  valley.  It  then 
rests  upon  the  thick  leaves  and  wide-spreading 
branches  of  the  tree,  whence  it  distila  in  drops 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  until  it  is  at 
length  exhausted;  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
see  water  drip  from  the  leaves  of  trees  after  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain.  This  distillation  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  garse  or  till,  for  some  bresos 
which  grow  near  it  also  drop  water;  but  their 
leaves  being  few  and  narrow,  the  quantity  is  so 
trifling,  that  though  the  natives  catch  some  of 
it,  yet  they  make  little  account  of  any  but  what 
distils  from  the  garse;  which,  together  with  the 
water  of  some  fountains,  and  what  is  saved  in 
the  winter  season,  is  sufficient  to  serve  them  and 
their  flocks.  The  tree  yields  most  water  in  those 
years  when  the  easterly  winds  have  prevailed  for 
a  continuance,  for  by  these  winds  only,  the 
clouds  or  mists  are  drawn  thither  from  the  sea. 
A  person  lives  on  the  spot  near  which  this  cu- 
rious tree  grows,  who  is  appointed  to  take  care 
of  it  and  its  water,  and  is  allowed  a  house  to  live 
in,  together  with  a  certain  salary.  He  every 
day  distributes  to  each  family  in  the  district, 
seven  pots  of  water,  besides  what  he  gives  to  the 
principal  people  of  the  island. " 

Whether  the  tree  which  yields  water  at  the 
present  time  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in 
the  above  description,  we  cannot  determine;  but 
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it  is  probable  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
them,  for  Pliny,  describing  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
says,  "  In  the  mountains  of  Ambrion  are  trees 
resembling  the  plant  ferula,  from  which  water 
may  be  procured  by  pressure.  What  comes 
from  the  black  kind  is  bitter,  but  that  which  the 
white  yields  is  sweet  and  potable/' 

Trees  yielding  water,  however,  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  island  of  Hiero,  for  travellers  inform 
us  of  one  of  the  same  kind  on  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  and  in  "  Cock- 
burn's  Voyages,"  we  find  the  following  account 
of  a  dropping  tree,  near  the  mountains  of  Fera 
Paz,  in  America  : — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  we  came 
out  on  a  large  plain,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stood  a  tree  of  unusual  size,  spreading  its  branches 
over  a  vast  compass  of  ground.  Curiosity  led  us 
up  to  it.  We  had  perceived,  at  some  distance, 
the  ground  about  it  to  be  wet,  at  which  we  were 
rather  surprised,  well  knowing  there  had  no  rain 
fallen  for  near  six  months  past,  according  to  the 
certain  course  of  the  season  in  that  latitude  j  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  occasioned  by  a  fall 
of  dew,  we  were  convinced  by  the  sun's  having 
power  to  exhale  all  moisture  of  that  nature  a  few 
moments  after  its  rising.  At  length,  to  our 
great  amazement,  we  saw  water  dropping,  or,  as 
it  were  distilling  pretty  fast  from  the  end  of 
every  leaf  of  this  tree,  which  might  not  impro- 
perly be  termed  miraculous;  at  least  it  was  so 
with  respect  to  us,  who  had  been  laboring  for 
days  through  extreme  heat,  without  receiving 
the  least  moisture,  and  were  now  almost  expir- 
ing for  want  of  it.  We  could  not  help  looking 
on  this  as  water  sent  from  heaven  to  comfort  us 
under  great  extremity,  and,  having  caught  what 
we  could  of  it  in  our  hands,  we  liked  it  so  well, 
that  we  could  hardly  prevail  with  ourselves  to 
give  over  drinking. 

A  matter  of  this  nature  could  not  but  incite 
us  to  make  the  strictest  observations  concerning 
it;  and,  accordingly,  we  staid  under  the  tree 
about  three  hours,  and  found  that  we  could  not 
fathom  its  body  in  five  times.  We  observed  the 
soil  where  it  grew  to  be  very  strong;  and,  upon 
the  nicest  inquiry  we  could  afterwards  make, 
both  of  the  natives  of  the  country  and  the  Span- 
ish inhabitants,  we  could  not  learn  that  there 
was  any  tree  of  a  similar  nature  throughout  New 
Spain,  nor  perhaps  all  America  over.  I  do  not, 
however,  relate  this  as  a  prodigy  in  nature;  be- 
cause, though  I  am  not  philosopher  enough  to 
ascribe  any  natural  cause  for  it,  the  learned  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  give  substantial  reasons  for 
what  to  us  appeared  a  great  and  marvellous  se- 
cret."— Hutton. 


When  one  sin  is  admitted,  it  is  generally  found 
that  it  has  a  companion  waiting  at  the  door;  and 
the  former  will  work  hard  to  gain  admission  for 
the  latter. 


The  following  letter  from  Humboldt  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  being  the  production  of  a  man 
in  his  89th  year.  The  Boston  Courier  re- 
marks : 

"  There  are  no  more  signs  of  age  in  this  manu- 
script than  there  are  in  his  style  and  his 
thoughts.  The  original  letter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation,  is  in  a  hand  differing  in 
no  perceptible  particular  from  manuscripts  writ- 
ten by  him  forty  years  ago.  He  is  enabled  to 
go  through  his  immense  labors  by  his  habits  of 
regular  industry,  and  by  the  fortunate  peculiari- 
ty of  his  constitution,  which  enables  him  to  live 
with  comparatively  little  sleep.  Most  of  his 
hard  work  is  done  at  night  when  others  are  at 
rest. 

Humboldt  has  bad  the  wisdom  to  keep  his 
personal  attachments  in  constant  repair,  and  now 
enjoys  the  devoted  regard  of  men  who  are  grand- 
children of  his  cotemporaries,  with  whom  he 
began  life.  And  he  has  never  allowed  his  in- 
tellectual eminence  or  his  age  to  emancipate 
him  from  the  discharge  of  the  common  duties 
and  small  courtesies  of  life ;  he  is  a  man  full  of 
thoughtful  and  observant  kindness — wearing  his 
honors  with  a  graceful  gentleness  that  establishes 
ties  of  sympathy  between  him  and  men  who  can 
be  naught  to  nim  intellectually ;  and  thus  he 
receives  from  the  community  around  him  an  af- 
fectionate reverence  which  his  genius  and  learn- 
ing alone  could  not  have  secured. 

"  To  George  Ticknor,  Esq, : 

"  My  dear  and  Excellent  Friend :  Bonds  of 
friendship,  which  have  their  origin  so  far  back 
as  my  family,  and  the  affection  felt  for  you  by 
my  brother  William  von  Humboldt,  when  you 
lived  in  Germany,  as  a  young  man,  seem  to  im- 
pose on  me  the  very  pleasant  duty  of  giving  you 
some  sign  of  life — that  is  to  say,  renewed  proof 
of  my  attachment  to  you  and  my  interest  in  your 
country,  and  a  brief  account  of  my  labors. 

"  My  physical  strength  declines,  but  it  de- 
clines slowly.  My  steps  are  more  uncertain  in 
their  direction,  owing  to  a  feebleness  (a  relax- 
ing) of  the  ligaments  of  the  knees ;  but  I  can 
remain  standing  for  an  hour  without  being 
fatigued.  I  continue  work  chiefly  at  night,  being 
unrelentingly  persecuted  by  my  correspondence, 
which  increases  the  more  as  one  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  public  curiosity.  What  is  called  literary 
celebrity  is  especially  the  result  of  long  endur- 
ance of  life,  (une  longue  patience  de  vivre). 
This  kind  of  eminence  increases,  therefore,  in 
proportion  as  imbecility  becomes  more  manifest. 
I  am  never  really  ill,  but  often  incommoded,  as 
is  to  be  expected  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 

"  Since  we  were  only  two  persons  in  the 
American  expedition  (the  unfortunate  Carlos  de 
Montufar,  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Selvalegra  of 
Quito,  fell  a  victim  to  his  love  for  the  liberty  of 
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his  country),  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we 
should  both  have  reached  so  advanced  an  age. 
Bonpland,  still  much  occupied  with  scientific 
labors,  even  cherishing  the  hope  of  visiting 
Europe  again,  and  of  bringing  in  person  back  to 
Paris  his  rich  and  beautiful  collections  in  botany 
and  geology,  is  85  years  old,  and  enjoys  greater 
strength  than  I  do. 

"  I  have  just  published  in  Germany  the  4th 
volume  of  Cosmos,  and  they  are  now  printing 
the  5th  volume,  which  completes  that  work  so 
impru  lently  begun  and  so  favorably  received  by 
the  public.  G-en.  Sabine  writes  me  that  the 
English  translation  is  finished  and  will  appear 
immediately.  The  same  news  comes  to  me  from 
France,  from  M.  Galuzzi,  who  has  been  passing 
the  Winter  in  the  South,  at  Cannes. 

"  The  great  and  beautiful  work  of  Agassiz 
(the  first  two  volumes)  reached  me  only  a  few 
days  since.  It  will  produce  a  great  effect  by  the 
breadth  of  its  general  views  and  by  the  extreme 
sagacity  of  its  special  embryological  observations. 
I  never  believed  that  this  illustrious  man,  who 
is  no  less  a  man  of  a  constant  and  beautiful 
nature,  would  accept  the  offers  nobly  made  him 
in  Paris.  I  was  sure  that  gratitude  would  bind 
him  to  a  new  country  where  he  finds  a  field  so 
immense  for  his  researches  and  great  means  of 
assistance.  I  hope  he  may  be  inclined,  together 
with  his  great  anatomical  and  physiological  la- 
bors among  the  inferior  organisms,  to  give  us 
also  the  specific  icthyology  of  the  numerous 
basins  of  the  '  Far  West,'  beginning  with  the 
Holy  Empire  of  the  Mormons. 

"  Science  has  lately  met  with  an  immense  loss 
here  by  the  unexpected  death  of  the  greatest 
anatomist  of  our  country,  Prof.  Johann  Miiller. 
This  loss  is  as  great  for  science,  as  was  for  art 
the  death  of  the  immortal  sculptor  Rauch. 
The  universality  of  his  zoological  knowledge  in 
the  inferior  organizations  placed  Johann  Miiller 
near  Cuvier,  having  a  great  pre  eminence  in  the 
delicacy  of  his  anatomical  and  physiological  work. 
He  made  long  and  painful  voyages,  at  his  own 
expense,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  the  Northern  Seas.  It  is  scarcely  two  years 
since  he  came  near  perishing  by  shipwreck  on 
the  coast  of  Norway.  He  sustained  himself  by 
swimming  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  con- 
sidered himself  quite  lost,  when  he  was  wonder- 
fully rescued.  I  lose  in  him  a  friend  who  was 
very  dear  to  me.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talent, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  noble  character.  He 
was  admirable  for  the  elevation  and  independence 
of  his  opinions.  By  making  enormous  sacrifices 
he  was  able  to  form  a  choice  library,  not  only  of 
anatomy,  physiology  and  zoology,  but  one  that 
extended  over  all  the  physical  sciences.  It  con- 
sists of  more  than  three  thoussnd  volumes,^  well 
bound,  and  of  as  many  more  volumes  containing 
dissertations,  so  difficult  to  collect.  Mr.  Muller 
spent  nearly  800  thalers  a  year  [600  dollars]  for 


binding  alone.  It  would  be  sad  to  see  a  col- 
lection dispersed  and  broken  up,  which  was 
made  with  so  much  care.  Since  duplicates  are 
dreaded  in  Europe,  I  cannot  help  fearing  lest 
this  fine  collection  should  cross  the  great  Atlantic 
river.  I  have  almost  the  air  of  exiciting  your 
appetite  when  I  thus  present  myself  before  you 
as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  while  the  Church 
Journal  of  Vienna  calls  me,  in  capital  letters,  a 
naturalist  assassin  of  souls,  '  Seelen-morder.' 

Accept,  I  beg  you,  my  dear  and  respected 
friend,  the  renewal  of  the  high  and  affectionate 
consideration  which,  for  so  many  years,  I  have 
given  to  your  talents  and  to  your  character. 

A.  V.  Humboldt. 

"  Berlin,  9  May,  1853." 

"  Since  so  many  benevolent  persons,  colored, 
as  well  as  wnite,  in  the  United  States,  take  an 
interest  in  me,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me,  my 
dear  friend,  if  this  letter,  translated  into  English 
by  you,  could  be  printed,  without  omitting  what 
relates  to  our  mutual  friendship.  If  you  think 
it  necessary  you  can  add  that  I  have  myself 
begged  of  you  this  publication,  because  I  leave 
unanswered  so  many  letters  that  are  addressed 
to  me." 


Increasing  years  bring  with  them  an  increasing 
respect  for  men  who  do  not  succeed  in  life,  as 
those  words  are  commonly  used.  Heaven  has 
been  said  to  be  a  place  for  those  who  do  not 
succeed  on  earth  j  and  it  is  surely  true  that 
celestial  graces  do  not  best  thrive  and  bloom  in 
the  hot  blaze  of  worldly  prosperity.  Ill  success 
sometimes  arises  from  a  superabundance  of 
qualities,  in  themselves  good — from  a  conscience 
too  sensitive,  a  taste  too  fastidious,  a  self-forget- 
ful ness  too  romantic,  a  modesty  too  retiring.  I 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  a  living  poet, 
that  "the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men,"  but  there  are  forms  of  greatness,  or  at 
least  excellence,  which  u  die  and  make  no  sign  j" 
there  are  martyrs  that  miss  the  palm,  but  not  the 
stake ;  heroes  without  the  laurel,  and  conquerors 
without  the  triumph." 


EMPLOYMENT  ESSENTIAL  TO  HEALTH. 

In  the  course  of  my  literary  labors,  I  found 
that  the  mental  exercise  which  accompanied  them 
was  not  a  little  beneficial  to  my  health.  The 
motives  which  excited  me  to  write  and  the  objects 
which  I  hoped  to  accomplish,  were  of  a^  nature 
calculated  to  cheer  the  mind,  and  to  give  the 
animal  spirits  a  salutary  impulse.  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  I  had  suffered  my  time  to  pass  away  with 
little  or  no  employment,  my  health  would  have 
been  still  more  impaired,  myspirit  depressed,  and 
perhaps,  my  life  considerably  shortened.  I  have, 
therefore,  reason  to  deem  it  a  happiness,  and  a 
source  of  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence,  that 
I  was  enabled,  under  my  bodily  weakness  and 
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confinement,  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects which  have,  for  so  many  years,  afforded  me 
abundant  occupation.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  whatever  may  be  our  privations,  to  cast 
our  eyes  around,  and  endeavor  to  discover  whether 
there  are  not  some  means  yet  left  us  of  doing  good 
to  ourselves  and  to  others;  that  our  lights  may, 
in  some  degree,  shine  in  every  situation,  and,  if 
possible,  be  extinguished  only  with  our  lives. 
The  quantum  of  good  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  do,  ought  not  to  disturb  or  affect  us. 
If  we  perform  what  we  are  able  to  perform,  how 
little  soever  it  may  be,  it  is  enough;  it  will  be  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  Him  who  knows  how  to 
estimate  exactly  all  our  actions,  by  comparing 
them  with  our  disposition  and  ability. — Lindley 
Murray. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  14,  1858. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Hallowell,  County  of 
Prince  Edward,  on  the  31st  of  5th  month,  Wilson 
Morden,  aged  thirty-one  years,  a  member  of  West 
Lake  Monthly  Meeting,  and  grandson  of  the  late  James 
Noxon,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  consumption,  which 
he  bore  with  Christian  patience  and  resignation, 
leaving  the  assurance  that  his  end  was  peace.  A 
short  time  before  his  departure  he  exclaimed,  11  Ob, 
glory,  glory,  glory!  all  is  peace;  glorious,  glorious  I" 
thus  evincing  that  death  had  lost  its  sting,  and  the 
grave  its  victory. 

THE  DAY'S  THREE  RULES. 
THE  DUTY,  THE  BURDEN  AND  THE  LESSON. 

An  old  man  called  to  him  his  son  and  pupil 
one  morning,  and  said  to  him  : — 

"  Theodore,  have  you  prepared  your  mind  for 
the  three  things  V 

"  What  three  things,  father?" 

"  The  three  claims  of  the  day,  my  son,  con- 
cerning which  I  instructed  you.  We  should 
enter  upon  no  day  of  life,  without  carefully  in- 
quiring what  is  before  us,  and  what  is  expected 
of  us." 

"Now  I  remember,"  said  Theodore,  "They 
are  the  three  rules  which  you  desired  me  to  say 
once  every  morning  on  rising." 

"  What  are  those  rules  my  son  ?" 

"  They  are  these,"  replied  Theodore.  "First. 
Do  the  duty  of  the  day ;  secondly,  Bear  the 
burden  of  the  day ;  thirdly,  Learn  the  lesson  of 
the  day." 

"  Yes  my  son,  and  there  is  no  duty  to  which 
these  do  not  apply.  Each  has  its  duty,  its  bur- 
den and  its  lesson.  Something  has  to  be  done, 
something  to  be  borne,  and  something  to  be 
learned.  And  he  who  neglects  any  one  of 
these  three  things,  spends  this  day  wrong.  En- 
deavor, Theodore,  to  apply  these  rules  to  some 
one  day;  which  is  fresh  in  remembranee,  as  for 
example,  yesterday." 


"  I  will  do  so,"  said  Theodore.  "  The  study 
of  yesterday  was  that  of  making  a  catalogue  of 
your  books,  and  engrossing  it  in  a  volume.  This, 
I  mean,  was  my  grand  business.  There  were 
many  lesser  duties,  arising  from  my  circum- 
stances. The  burden  of  the  day  was  a  heavy 
one,  but  I  am  afraid  to  name  it,  lest  you  laugh 
at  me." 

"  Out  with  it." 

"  It  was  a  mortification  of  my  vanity  at  the 
rejection  of  my  verses  sent  to  the  newspapers." 

"  Ah  !  I  can  believe  it ;  mortification  of  pride 
and  vanity  are  among  our  heaviest  burdens." 

"  The  lesson  of  the  day,"  continued  Theodore, 
"  was  taught  me  by  a  lamb  in  the  meadow, 
which  suffered  itself  to  be  rudely  pushed  about 
by  my  dog,  without  the  least  sign  of  resentment, 
and  thereby  soon  forgot  the  injury  and  healed 
the  wound." 

"  I  perceive,"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  you 
have  observed  my  precept,  in  recalling  to  your 
memory  these  three  things,  on  closing  your  eyes 
for  sleep.  But  suppose  you  go  farther,  and  en- 
deavor to  apply  them  to  the  future.  We  have 
but  just  begun  a  new  day,  how  do  these  rules 
apply  to  what  it  is  likely  to  bring  you  ?" 

Theodore  paused  a  little,  and  then  replied. 
"  The  duty  of  the  day  is  to  go  on  in  my  studies, 
especially  to  perfect  what  remains  of  geometry  ; 
and  it  is  well  you  have  called  it  to  my  mind, 
for  I  have  to  row  across  the  river  to  get  my 
book.  The  burden  of  the  day  is  in  a  great  part 
unknown  to  me.  I  can,  however,  foresee  some- 
thing of  it  in  those  severe  studies,  added  to  the 
knowledge  that  my  companions  will  be  keeping 
it  as  a  holiday.  The  lesson  of  the  day,  so  far  as 
not  included  in  the  geometry  lesson  aforesaid, 
cannot  be  foreseen.  But  I  shall  be  more  on  the 
watch  for  it,  in  consequence  of  your  reminding." 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  "  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  tell  you  the  advantage  I  have  de- 
rived from  the  habit  of  looking  forward  every 
morning  and  backward  every  evening,  upon  the 
passing  day,  with  these  three  little  words  in  my 
mind,  the  Duty,  the  Burden,  and  the  Lesson." 

gough's  apostrophe  to  cold  water. 
See  that  glass  of  clear  cold  water!  Behold 
it !  See  its  purity !  How  it  glitters  as  if  a 
mass  of  liquid  gems !  It  is  a  beverage  brewed 
by  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  himself!  God 
brewed  it  for  his  children,  that  they  might 
drink  of  it  as  freely  as  heaven  has  given  the 
blessing.  It  was  not  brewed  amid  the  fetid  air 
of  distilleries  and  breweries,  but  it  has  been 
brewed  in  beautiful  places !  upon  the  mountain 
top,  where  the  sun's  bright  beams  bestud  the 
air  with  dewy  diamonds,  or  afar  off  upon  the 
ocean,  where  the  storms  and  hurricanes  are 
born  and  the  waves  roar,  the  chorus  sweeping 
the  march  of  God;  or  away  down  in  yon  mossy 
dell  where  the  red  deer  loves  to  linger,  and  the 
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brook  sings  its  wild  lullaby.  In  it  there  is  no 
orphan's  sigh;  no  widow's  tear  has  ever  dropped 
into  it;  there  is  not  one  drop  of  blood  to  stain 
its  crystal  clearness;  in  its  dregs  there  is  no  de- 
lirium, disease  or  death  !  There  lies  concealed 
beneath  its  sparkling  surface  no  fell  destroyer 
to  seize  upon  its  fascinated  victim.  Ah  !  give 
it  to  the  thirsty  traveller,  and  he  will  return  the 
goblet  laden  with  gold ;  give  it  to  the  parched 
sufferer,  and  his  blessing  will  bring  joys  from 
heaven  to  your  soul. 

Oil!  every  where  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty; 
Heaven-gifted,  earth-blessing,  flower-loving  wa- 
ter! It  was  the  drink  of  Adam  in  the  purity 
of  his  Eden  home ;  it  mirrored  back  the  beauty 
of  Eve  in  her  unblushing  toilet ;  it  wakens  to 
life  again  the  crushed  and  fading  flowers;  it 
falls  down  to  us  in  pleasant  showers  from  its 
home  among  the  glittering  stars  ;  its  name  is 
wreathed  in  strange  bright  colors  by  the  sunset 
cloud.  Gleaming  in  the  dew-drops  ;  singing  in 
the  summer  rain ;  spreading  a  golden  vail  over 
the  setting  sun,  or  a  white  gauze  over  the  mid- 
night moon  ;  sporting  in  the  cataract ;  slumber- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  the  lonely  mountain  ;  sailing 
with  viewless  wings  through  the  hurried  air ; 
it  whispers  in  the  silent  snow-flake  ;  it  rattles  in 
the  hail  storm  ;  it  dashes  through  the  forest ;  it 
foams  at  the  fountain ;  it  weaves  the  many 
colored  iris — that  serapb's  zone  of  the  sky — 
whose  warp  is  the  rain-drop  of  earth,  whose 
woof  is  the  sunbeam  of  heaven — all  checkered 
over  with  celestial  flowers  by  the  mystic  hand  of 
refraction  !  It  paints  old  forts  and  turrets  from 
a  gorgeous  easel  upon  your  winter  window;  it 
clings  in  frost  work  of  delicate  beauty  upon  the 
trees  ;  it  lives  in  the  mountain  glaciers  ;  it  gushes 
in  pearly  streams  from  the  gentle  hill  side;  it 
makes  glad  the  sunny  vales ;  it  meanders  like  a 
vein  of  molten  silver  away  to  the  distant  sea. 

Oh  !  bright,  beautiful,  health-inspiring,  heart- 
gladdening  water  !  every  where  around  us  dwel- 
leth  thy  meek  presence  ;  twin  angel  sister  of  all 
that  is  good  and  precious  here  ;  floating  over  us 
in  curtains  of  more  than  regal  splendor;  home 
of  the  healing  angel  when  his  wings  bend  to  the 
woes  of  fallen  humanity.  Oh  !  take  and  drink 
of  it — drink  freely,  and  dash  to  earth  the  ac- 
cursed thing  that  man  has  made  to  take  the 
place  of  Clear  Cold  Water. —  Christian  Ob- 
server. 


BODY  AND  BRAIN. 

How  many,  of  both  sexes,  from  over-loading 
their  brain  and  under-working  their  bodies,  have 
sunk  prematurely  into  their  graves  !  How  many 
have  become  tenants  of  lunatic  asylums!  How 
many  the  victims  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  all 
manner  of  nervous  disorders!  What  is  the 
value  of  any  conceivable  amount  of  learning,  to 
him  whose  frame  has  become  enfeebled  and  broken 
down  by  the  intense  and   protracted  labor  of 


acquiring  it  If  the  head  has  become  the  veriest 
storehouse  of  knowledge,  of  what  use  is  it  to  the 
person  whose  fingers  are  too  feeble  to  turn  the  key? 
It  is  the  bow  of  Ulysses  in  the  hands  of  suitors. 
Home  Journal. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer.  ' 

Review  of  the  weather,  &c.,for  Seventh  month, 

1857.  1858. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  ....    1  d'ys  0  days 
do.  during  some  portion  of  the  24  h'rs,  15   "   12  '« 

Cloudy  without  storms,  7   "     2  " 

Ordinary  clear,  8   "    17  " 

Rain  during  the  month,  .    .    .    .       3.91  in.  1.34  in. 
Deaths,  eounting/ow  entire  weeks  (g^g  ^595 
for  1857,  and  five  weeks  for  1858,  ) 

TEMPERATURES,  ETC. 

1857.  1858. 

The  mean  temperatures  of  the  month 

per  Penna.  Hospital,  ,  ...  75°  75.43° 
Highest  temperatures  during  the 

month,     ....        ...  90°  94° 

Lowest    temperatures   during  the 

month,   54°  60° 

The  average  of  the  mean  temperatures  of  this 
month,  for  the  past  sixty-nine  years,  has  been 
75.56  deg.  The  highest  during  the  entire  period 
occurring  in  1793  and  1838,  81  deg.  j  and  the 
lowest  in  1816,  68  deg. 

The  above  exhibit  shows  the  temperature  of 
this  month  to  have  been  just  about  the  average 
for  a  number  of  years  past;  while  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  extremes  have  both  been  higher 
than  last  year.  The  amount  of  rain,  however, 
has  been  considerably  less,  as  vegetation  amply 
attests,  though  the  rain  prevailing  at  the  present 
writing,  it  is  hoped,  will  fully  redeem  the  past 
apparent  short-comings  of  nature. 

The  deaths  have,  considerably,  and  we  might 
say,  (in  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  an  epi- 
demic,) unaccountably  increased. 

If  we  add  to  last  year  the  proper  proportion 
to  counterbalance  the  fifth  week,  included  in 
the  present,  we  have  the  case  standing  thus  :  for 
1857—1060,  and  for  1858—1595  !  We  may, 
however,  possibly  derive  some  consolation  from 
a  slight  comparison  with  New  York.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  last  two  weeks  in  the  month — (the 
only  ones  within  reach  of  the  writer)— for  Phila- 
delphia, 651— for  New  York,  1305  ! 

'  J.  M.  E. 

Philada.,  8th  mo.,  1858. 


Those  who  suffer  the  desire  of  perfection  to 
grow  cold  and  languid,  are  terrified  at  the  most 
inconsiderable  difficulties,  and  soon  driven  back 
to  seek  consolation  in  the  enjoyments  of  sensual 
life  -j  but  those  in  whom  that  desire  is  kept  alive, 
and  invigorated  by  continual  self-denial,  and  a 
steady  perseverance  in  that  narrow  path  in  which 
Christ  has  called  us  to  follow  him,  find  every 
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step  they  take  more  and  more  easy,  and  feel  those 
labors  light  that  they  once  thought  insurmount- 
able.—  T.  A.  Kempis. 


WEST  INDIA  LABOR. 

The  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti -Slavery  Society,  in  the  midst  of  the  West 
India  labor  panic  which  the  London  Times  and 
other  journals  in  the  plantation  interest  got  up, 
instituted  inquiries  of  men  living  in  every  part 
of  the  West  Indies,  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  emancipated  classes  there,  and  the  alleged 
want  of  labor  in  those  colonies,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  Jamaica.  The  replies  to  these  inquiries 
have  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  by  the 
Committee.  The  replies  seem  to  establish  the 
following  facts  : 

"1.  The  alleged  want  of  labor  is  a  false  cry. 
To  cultivate  the  whole  area  of  land  at  present 
lying  waste  in  all  the  colonies — except  Barbados 
— would,  indeed,  absorb  any  number  of  laborers; 
but  the  evidence  is  overwhelming,  that  no  ad- 
dition to  their  number  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  estates  that  are  actually  under 
cultivation. 

u  2.  Where  labor  is  said  to  be  deficient,  it  can 
be  traced  to  causes  within  the  planters'  control 
to  remove.  Of  these,  insufficient  wages,  un- 
punctual  payment  of  the  same,  or  no  payment  at 
all,  are  stated  to  be  the  chief. 

"3.  Immigration  on  the  present  system  is 
condemned  as  expensive  and  unsatisfactory,  in- 
jurious to  the  people  who  are  introduced,  and  to 
the  native  colonial  population. 

"  The  allegations  of  idleness  and  immorality, 
which  have  been  propagated  by  the  Times,  are 
indignantly  repudiated  as  gross  calumnies,  and 
the  writers  are  challenged  to  produce  the  proof 
of  their  reckless  statements." 

The  Island  of  Jamaica  has  from  the  first  been 
singled  out  by  the  friends  of  Slavery  to  illustrate 
the  failure  of  emancipation,  and  by  the  Times 
as  deficient  in  labor.  A  dozen  gentlemen  in 
different  parts  of  the  Island,  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  standing,  write  to  the  Committee  that 
there  is  really  no  lack  of  labor  there.  One  man 
writes  from  the  town  of  London  : 

u  It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  there  is  no 
real  want  of  labor  in  this  colony,  but  that  there 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  the  properties  now 
existing  in  good  cultivation.  That  a  deficiency 
of  hands  is  experienced  on  estates  in  some  locali- 
ties must  be  acknowledged ;  and,  although  this 
may  be  to  some  extent  attributable  to  idleness 
on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  yet,  in 
most  cases,  I  believe  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  insufficient  remuneration  to  the 
laborer,  compared  with  what  he  can  earn  on  his 
own  freehold  or  on  hired  lands — to  ungenerous 
and  harsh  treatment — to  bad  house  accommo- 
dations, and  to  some  other  causes  that  may  be 


elicited  by  the  questions  which  follow.  Jamaica 
would  undoubtedly  support  a  much  larger  popu- 
lation than  it  at  present  contains,  and,  from  all 
I  know  of  the  parties  opposed  to  the  system  of 
immigration  now  existing  here,  none  would  have 
an  objection  to  a  continued  augmentation  on 
terms  strictly  equitable,  and  involving  no  possi- 
bility of  danger  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
immigrant. 

"  My  own  conviction  is,  that  one  shilling  per 
diem  for  field  labor — and  which  may  be  said, 
with  some  exceptions,  to  be  the  general  rate  of 
wages  a  day  throughout  the  Island — is  not  suf- 
ficient, with  the  oppressve  taxation  to  which  he 
is  subject,  to  enable  a  man  to  support  himself 
and  family  adequately  to  their  actual  necessities; 
while  any  great  improvement  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  families  under  such  circumstances  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question." 

Another  correspondent  of  the  Committee 
writes  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  that  the  main 
difficulty  in  that  region  is,  not  the  scarcity  of 
laborers,  but  of  labor.  The  planters  will  not 
offer  prices  which  will  support  men  and  their 
families,  and  they  prefer  to  cultivate  a  little 
ground  of  their  own.  A  shilling  a  day,  the 
wages  offered  by  the  planters,  will  not  tempt 
men  to  work.  They  feel  it  to  be  entirely  in- 
sufficient pay,  and  refuse  iu  many  instances  to 
work  for  it. 

The  same  writer  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing statement  respecting  the  foreign  immigration 
into  Jamaica : 

"  I  understand,  from  the  published  statements, 
17,000  immigrants  have  been  introduced  into 
this  Island,  mostly  from  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies.  The  European  laborers  placed  on  estates, 
of  course,  died.  They  were  fit  only  for  settlers 
in  the  mountains,  where,  if  properly  cared  for, 
they  would  have  done  well;  but  they  were  not 
properly  cared  for. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  number  has  been  return- 
ed to  India  and  China. 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  that  13,000  had  died 
in  the  colony.  The  truth  i3,  that  the  whole 
number  of  laborers  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
present  cultivation  is  only  15,000,  or  there- 
abouts. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  introduction  has 
to  some  extent  kept  down  the  rates  of  wages 
that  would  otherwise  have  prevailed.  But  I 
believe  much  might  be  done  to  sustain  a  supply 
of  labor  from  the  Creole  population,  which  is  not 
done.  The  really  intelligent  and  independent 
laborer  is  often  unwilling  to  put  up  for  himself 
and  family  with  plantation  accommodation  and 
wages  and  treatment.  As  to  the  effect  on  morals 
and  religion,  I  know  that  the  presence  of  the 
Africans  has  been  injurious,  and  so  must  have 
been  that  of  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  Which 
of  us  would  expose  our  children  or  our  women 
to  the  evil  influence  of  such  fellow-workmen  ?" 
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Another  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  letter, 


"One  of  my  congregation,  formerly  a  slave, 
lately  purchased  a  horse  for  £30.  Another 
party,  who  occasionally  attends  church,  through 
the  interest  of  a  proprietor,  obtained  a  coffee 
property,  on  lease  and  sale,  not  long  ago.  I  had 
occasion,  some  short  time  back,  to  open  a  sub- 
scription list;  two  individuals  paid  20s.  each, 
and  several  8s.  and  under.  The  people  are  pro- 
gressing in  wealth  and  comfort,  which  could  not 
happen,  were  they  idle.  They  are  not  all  they 
should  be  j  what  body  of  persons  are  ?  But  this 
is  not  now  the  question ;  and  if  it  were,  we  have 
no  right  to  deal  with  the  exception,  as  if  it  were 
the  rule." 

The  replies  from  the  other  islands  are  of  the 

same  tenor.    It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 

Coolie  emigration  scheme  is  a  failure  in  every 

respect.    The  Coolies  die  off  in  a  short  time. 

They  corrupt  the  native  population,  and  they  do 

not  render  much  service  to  their  masters. 
The  testimony  of  these  witnesses  is  almost 

unanimous,  that  in  Jamaica  and  in  the  other  isl- 
ands there  is  no  pressing  want  of  laborers.  Yet 

we  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  a  healthy, 

wholesome,  natural  immigration  of  respectable 

laborers  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  West 

Indies,  which  would  be  immediately  felt  for 

good.    But  the  compulsory  system,  as  every 

system  must  be  which  is  undertaken  by  a  Gov- 
ernment, will  not  do.    It  has  already  worked 

ill — it  is  cruel  to  the  immigrant,  and  barren  of 

good  fruits  to  the  islands.    Something  else,  then, 

is  needed — something  which  will  develop  the 

energies  of  the  native  population,  or  an  immigra- 
tion like  that  of  Ireland  to  this  country,  only, 
of  course,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  but  as  free  and 
spontaneous. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Committee,  in  a  single 
paragraph,  points  out  a  fact  which  underlies  this 
whole  West  India  agitation,  as  engendered  and 
held  up  by  the  planters  and  their  organ,  the 
London  Times : 

"  It  is  not  labor,  but  SLAVE-Za&or,  that  is 
wanted.  The  planters  do  not  know  how  to  use 
free  men,  and  the  people  are  becoming  too  in- 
telligent to  submit  to  be  treated  as  slaves,  and 
there  is  a  strong  wish  to  drive  them  off  the  pro- 
perties, and  to  supply  their  place  with  forced 
labor.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  matter. 
Let  planters  have  capital  to  pay  the  people  regu- 
larly, and  learn  to  treat  freemen  as  such,  and 
they  will  not  have  to  complain  of  want  of 
labor." — National  Era. 

fabulous  as  to  be  unworthy  of  record 
The  Divine  Presence  every  where. — Wherever  fact  has  been  established  beyond  doubt  that,  for 
we  are  our  thoughts  are  known  to  Him ;  his  eye  its  own  purpose,  this  little  plant  performs  annual 

journeys  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  in- 
to the  ocean,  whence,  at  a  stated  period,  it,  or 
rather  its  offspring,  returns  to  the  original  haunts, 


A  MIGRATORY  ROSE. 

Strange  as  the  heading  of  this  paper  may  ap- 
pear to  the  reader,  the  flower  is  nevertheless  an 
entity—a  thing  that  exists,  and  may  be  handled  ; 
a  plant  almost  as  regular  as  the  swallow  in  its 
flittings  to  and  fro ;  one  that  travels  many  miles 
annually;  and,  what  is  more,  a  fashionable  one 
— resorting  to  the  sea-side  during  the  hottest 
season,  to  indulge  in  a  swim  among  the  cool 
billows  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  name  of  this 
remarkable  vegetable  phenomenon  is  Anastatica 
hierochuntica  among  the  botanists;  the  Rose  of 
Jericho  with  the  unlearned. 

Yery  many  superstitions  are  connected  with 
this  extraordinary  plant  in  the  minds  of  Bedouins 
and  other  Arab  tribes.  The  ancients  attributed 
miraculous  virtues  to  the  Rose  of  Jericho.  Dis- 
pensing with  the  notions  of  both,  however,  there 
remains  to  us  quite  a  sufficient  charm  about  this 
apparently  insignificant  shrub,  which  seldom  at- 
tains six  inches  in  height,  to  apologize  for  intro- 
ducing the  subject  to  our  readers. 

To  behold  this  little  rose,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  tell  you  "  to  go  to  Jericho ;"  no  such  uncom- 
plimentary journey  is  required.  In  the  arid 
waters  of  Egypt,  by  the  borders  of  the  Gaza  de- 
sert, in  Arabia's  wilderness  of  sands,  on  the 
roofs  of  houses  and  among  rubbish  in  Syria, 
abundant  specimens  are  to  be  met  with.  But, 
like  many  other  things  of  insignificant  exterior, 
few  pause  to  look  upon  or  handle  this  wayside 
shrub,  which  nevertheless  carries  with  it  a  les- 
son and  a  moral. 

By  I  he  laws  of  germination,  there  are,  we  are 
told,  these  three  things  necessary  for  a  plant — 
humidity,  heat  and  oxygenized  air.  The  first 
of  them  is  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  without  it 
the  grain  or  seed  would  not  swell,  and  without 
swelling  could  not  burst  its  shell  or  skin  ;  and 
heat,  in  union  with  water,  brings  various  gases 
to  young  plants — especially  oxygen — which  are 
necessary  for  its  existence. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  and  a  knowledge 
that  rain  seldom  falls  in  most  places  where  the 
Rose  of  Jericho  thrives,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  this  plant 
being  periodically  abundant  and  flowering  at 
precisely  the  same  season  year  after  year,  when, 
by  the  acknowledged  laws  of  germination,  there 
has  been  that  succor  wanting  which  is  indispens- 
able to  propagate  vegetation  ?  Now  appears  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  direct  interposition 
of  nature  for  her  offspring — an  interposition  little 
short  of  miraculous,  and,  indeed,  apparently  so 

But  the 


is  overall,  his  power  surrounding  all 

Attention. — Let  all  the  business  of  the  house 
be  done  with  decency  and  attention.  Whatever 


it  is  right  to  do, 


it  is  right  to  do  it  well. 


takes  root,  thrives,  and  blossoms. 
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In  the  height  of  spring,  when  nature  casts 
her  brilliant  vesture,  set  with  flowers  and 
flowerets  of  a  hundred  varied  hues,  over  the 
fertile  valleys  and  hills  of  Syria  and  part  of 
Palestine ;  when  every  breeze  is  laden  with  rich 
incense  from  orange  groves  or  honeysuckle  dells, 
then  unheeded  amidst  the  rich  profusion  of  vege- 
tation, or  isolated  amid  the  desert  sands,  blos- 
soms the  tiny  Rose  of  Jericho.  On  house-tops, 
where  the  sun's  fierce  rays  rend  crevices — on 
dust-heaps,  where  half-starved  wretched  curs 
prowl  and  dig  for  food  or  a  resting-place — where 
multitudes  throng  the  streets,  and  where  neither 
foot  of  man  nor  beast  has  ever  left  imprint  on 
the  broiling  sand,  there  sprouts  the  wonderful 
Anastatica  hierochuntica.  When  summer  has 
fairly  set  in,  and  flowering  shrubs  have  ceased 
to  blossom— about  the  same  season  of  the  year 
that  Mr.  Bull  and  his  family  are  meditating  a 
month's  trip  to  the  sea-side  for  fresh  breezes  and 
sea-bathing,  when  the  whole  house  is  turned 
topsy-turvy  in  the  pleasurable  excitement  of 
packing  for  the  month's  holiday — the  Rose  of 
Jericho  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  a  migratory 
disposition  also.  How  astonished  Mr.  Brown 
would  be  if  his  gardener  rushed  in  with  the 
startling  intelligence  that  some  favorite  rose  bush 
or  other  plant  in  the  garden  had  evinced  sudden 
signs  of  restlessness,  and,  after  a  few  preliminary 
efforts,  had  quietly  taken  itself  off  for  the  sea- 
son ! 

Hadji  Ismail,  the  Bedouin  camel-driver,  who 
witnesses  this  phenomenon  annually,  encounter- 
ing scores  of  migratory  Anastatica  hierochuntica, 
simply  pauses  to  stroke  his  prolific  beard  and 
fresh  charge  his  pipe,  while  he  pours  into  the 
eager  ears  of  some  untravelled  novice  legends 
about  this  wonderful  rose — legends  replete  with 
fairy  romance,  in  which  almost  invariably  a  cer- 
tain unmentionable  gentleman  comes  in  for  a 
volley  of  invective,  as  being  the  instigator  of 
this  mysterious  freak  of  nature. 

The  first  symptom  the  Rose  of  Jericho  gives 
of  an  approaching  tour  is  the  shedding  of  all  her 
leaves;  the  branches  then  collapse,  apparently 
wither,  and  roll  themselves  firmly  into  the  shape 
of  a  ball.  Like  the  fairies  that  travelled  in 
nut-shells,  this  plant  ensconces  itself  in  its  own 
framework  of  a  convenient  shape,  size  and  weight 
for  undertaking  the  necessary  journey.  Not 
long  has  the  flower  assumed  this  shape  when 
strong  land-breezes  sweep  over  the  land,  blowing 
hot  and  fiercely  towards  the  ocean.  In  their 
onward  course,  these  land-winds  uproot  and 
carry  with  them  the  bulbs  or  framework  of  our 
rose  j  and,  once  uprooted,  these  are  tossed  and 
blown  over  many  and  many  a  dreary  mile  of 
desert  sand,  till  they  are  finally  whirled  up  into 
the  air,  and  swept  over  the  coast  into  the  ocean. 

Soon  after  the  little  plant  comes  into  contact 
with  the  water,  it  unpacks  again,  unfolds  itself, 
expands  its  branches,  and  expels  its  seeds  from 


the  seed-vessels.  Then,  I  presume,  the  mother- 
plant  finishes  her  career,  or  is  stranded  a  wreck 
upon  the  sea-beach.  However  this  may  be,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  seeds,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  are  brought 
back  by  the  waves,  and  cast  high  and  dry  upon 
the  beach.  When  the  westerly  winds  set  in 
with  violence  from  the  sea,  they  carry  these 
seeds  back  with  them,  scattering  them  far  and 
wide  over  the  desert,  and  among  the  inhabited 
lands;  and  so  surely  as  the  spring-time  comes 
round  will  the  desolate  borders  of  the  desert  be 
enlivened  by  the  tiny  blossoms  of  the  Rose  of 
Jericho. —  Chambers7 s  Journal. 


[Selected.] 
FLOWERS. 

They  spring  unnoticed  and  unknown  , 

'Mid  rocky  wilds  they  bloom, 
They  flourish  'mid  the  desert  lone, 

They  deck  the  silent  tomb, 
They  cheer  the  peasant's  lowly  cot, 

Adorn  the  monarch's  hall, 
They  fill  each  quiet,  shady  spot — 

Ob,  who  can  tell  them  all ! 

Some  o'er  the  murmuring  streamlet  fling 

Their  blossoms  bright  and  fair, 
And  there,  in  vernal  beauty,  spring, 

Fanned  by  the  fragrant  air; 
Some'neath  the  ocean's  rolling  waves 

In  silent  grandeur  grow, 
Nor  heed  the  storm  which  o'er  them  raves, 

But  still  in  beauty  blow. 

Some  where  the  eagle  builds  her  nest, 

Where  man  has  never  trod, 
Where  even  the  chamois  dare  not  rest 

Upon  the  crumbling  sod  ; 
Yes,  there,  even  there,  wild  flow'rets  grow, 

In  richest  dress  arrayed, 
And  o'er  the  clamorous  eaglets  throw 

Their  light  and  graceful  shade. 

'Mid  mountains  of  perpetual  snow, 

By  icy  girdles  bound, 
Some,  rendered  doubly  beauteous,  glow, 

And  deck  the  frozen  ground. 
And  'mid  cold  winter's  angry  storm 

The  snow-drop  rears  its  head, 
And  shows  its  pure,  unspotted  form 

When  other  flowers  have  fled. 

Some  on  the  breezes  of  the  night 

Their  grateful  odors  send, 
While  others,  children  of  the  light, 

To  day  their  perfume  lend. 
Some  bloom  beneath  the  torrid  zone, 

'Neath  India's  sultry  skies  ; 
'Mid  Iceland's  mountains,  chill  and  lone, 

The  forms  of  others  rise. 

The  stately  fern,  the  golden  broom, 

The  lily,  tall  and  fair — 
All  these  in  rich  succession  bloom 

And  scent  the  summer  air. 
In  secret  dell,  by  murm'ring  rill, 

In  gardens  bright  and  gay, 
Within  the  valley,  on  the  hill, 

Flowers  cheer  our  toilsome  way  ! 

Flowers  image  forth  the  boundless  love 
God  bears  his  children  all. 
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Which  ever  droppeth  from  above 
Upon  the  great  and  small; 

Each  blossom  that  adorns  our  path, 
So  joyful  and  so  fair, 

Is  but  a  drop  of  love  divine, 
That  fell  and  flourished  there. 


TEARS. 


All  up  and  down  the  wide  world 
There  are  little  streams  of  tears — 

They  have  trickled  down  the  hillsides 
These  many  thousand  years. 

Out  on  the  wide  prairie 

Where  no  other  streamlets  flow, 
There  swells  the  never  failing  flood 

That  springs  from  human  woe. 

And  on  Sahara's  burning  sands 
Where  rain-drops  never  fall, 

The  great  baptismal  font  of  tears 
Is  showering  over  all. 

Oh,  'tis  a  sad,  sad  truth  to  learn 

That  wheresoe'er  we  go, 
Wherever  human  footsteps  fall, 

There  lurketh  human  woe. 

That  since  our  great  first  parent's  day, 

A  long  six  thousand  years, 
The  only  path  that  leads  to  heaven 

Lies  through  a  vale  of  tears. 

And  murmurs  fall  from  every  tongue, 
Manhood,  old  age  and  youth, 

We  overlook  the  wise  design 
That  underlies  the  truth. 

The  sapling  oak  that  in  the  wood 

Among  its  fellows  stands, 
Never  becomes  as  strong  as  those 

That  grow  in  open  lands — 

For,  sheltered  from  the  stormy  blast, 

It  lives  a  gala  life — 
But  strength  of  trunk  and  depth  of  root 

Come  with  the  tempest's  strife. 

The  other  lifts  its  head  on  high 
And  spreads  its  arms  to  heaven, 

Rejoicing  in  the  mighty  strength. 
The  hurricane  has  given. 


Its  tough  roots  seek  the  earth's  great  heart, 
Its  boughs  spread  far  and  wide, 

And  'mongst  its  leaves  at  mid-day  hour 
The  shades  of  evening  hide. 

The  wintry  blast  shakes  its  green  crown 

Down  to  the  summer's  grave, 
But  when  the  tempest  fiends  rejoice 

Its  boughs  defiant  wave. 

So  we,  the  prey  of  every  wave 

Misfortune  flings  around, 
At  last  by  constant  effort  are 

With  strength  and  glory  crowned. 

The  weak  resolve  which  scarce  withstood 

Temptations  lightest  call 
Becomes  a  brazen  wall  on  which 

Her  arrows  harmless  fall. 

The  truths  our  mothers  whispered 

In  our  young,  childish  ears 
May  slumber  till  our  spirits'  soil 

Becomes  enriched  by  tears. 
Thus  ever  in  the  march  of  life 

The  holiest  virtues  rise 


From  hearts  which  have  been  overflowed 
By  waters  from  the  eyes. 

Then  let  the  teardrops  ever  fall ; 

They  dew  our  earth  with  gems 
Which  glitter  in  the  light  of  heaven 

Like  princely  diadems. 

Aye ;  let  them  fall ;  the  Father's  love 
Knows  well  what  it  has  given, 

They  form  the  rainbow  of  our  hopes, 
The  promise  of  our  heaven. 


EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  SERFS. 
From  The  (N.  Y.)  Christian  Inquirer. 

This  triumph  of  humanity  in  Russia  is  a  noble 
monument  of  the  historical  development  of  prac- 
tical Christianity.    By  statistical  returns  lately 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  we  find 
the  number  of  families  which  are  landowners 
amount  to  127,000.    Out  of  these  2,000  possess 
from  1,000  to  10,000  serfs;  2,000  from  500  to 
1000  ;  18,000  from  100  to  500 ;  30,000  from  21 
to  100;  and  75,000  have  less  than  21.  The 
total  number  of  peasant  serfs  of  the  nobility 
amounts  to  11,760,000,  and  those  of  the  crown 
to  9,000,000.   There  are,  therefore,  20,750,000 
persons  to  be  released  from  the  fetters  of  bon- 
dage.  So  we  find  a  mighty  empire  leaping,  with 
one  bound,  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  and 
bowing  before  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  by  invest- 
ing with  the  dignity  of  human  rights  those  who 
have  been  heretofore  treated  like  beasts  of  bur- 
then.   The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  a  great  man 
in  his  day  and  generation,  but  his  greatness  was 
that  of  the  soldier  and  the  despot.    The  Em- 
peror Alexander  proves  a  far  greater  man.  His 
greatness  is  that  of  the  statesman  and  the  moral 
reformer.  The  one  aimed  at  glory  by  the  sword, 
and  ruled  his  empire  by  fear.    The  other  is  bent 
on  achieving  far  more  divine  glory.  His  exalted 
ambition  is  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  for  Russia, 
by  proclaiming  the  supremacy  of  moral  over 
material  considerations — by  making  the  law  of 
love  the  law  of  the  land.    Nicholas  held  the 
potentates  of  Europe  crouching  at  his  feet  by 
out-despotizing  their  worst  forms  of  despotism. 
He  filled  them  with  a  sense  of  majesty  and  awe. 
Alexander's  plan  of  action  is  of  another  kind. 
He  is  intent  on  shaming  the  other  ruling  Powers 
of  the  world  out  of  their  abuses  of  power  and  in- 
humanity.   He,  too,  inspires  them  with  a  sense 
of  awe.    But  it  is  the  awe  which  the  wrong-doer 
feels  at  the  sight  of  an  honest  man.    It  is  the  awe 
which  unscrupulous  injustice  feels  at  the  sight 
of  triumphant  justice.    It  is  the  awful  sense  of 
admiration  which  seizes  the  universal  mind  on 
seeing  a  Power,  generally  noted  for  the  heathen- 
ism of  its  institutions,  suddenly  turning  out  to 
be  inspired  with  the  holiest  aspirations  of  Chris- 
tianity. tThe  injunction  of  Christ,  "  Be  as  wise  as 
I  serpents,  and  as  harmless  as  doves,"  has  never 
before  received  such  solemn  application  on  the 
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broad  field  of  history  as  in  this  instance  of  the 
emancipation  of  Russian  serfdom. 

The  wisdom  of  the  measure  is  world  wide  in 
its  consequences.  Behold  here  a  new  empire 
struggling  into  existence,  and  holding  sway  over 
an  immense  tract  of  territory.  Hitherto  there 
was  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  sixty  millions 
of  inhabitants  practiced  even  in  these  rudiments 
of  knowledge  which  form  the  landmark  between 
civilization  and  barbarism.  Over  a  third  of  the 
whole  population  was  reduced  to  slavery ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  population,  if  not  rendered 
callous  and  haughty  by  the  unjust  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed,  were  allured  to  arrogance  and 
selfishness  by  the  all-overshadowing,  all-blighting 
influence  of  serfdom.  One  heaving  coup  aV  etat 
has  now  changed  all  this.  A  moral  radiance  is 
spread  all  over  the  land  by  the  spontaneous  and 
spirited  overthrow  of  the  galling  fetters.  The 
law  of  Christ,  of  love,  of  humanity,  is  made  to 
take  precedence  over  the  law  of  heathenism,  of 
selfishness,  and  of  property.  The  twenty  millions 
of  serfs,  restored  to  their  inalienable  rights,  will 
gradually  be  elevated,  and  their  natural  powers 
once  developed,  will  become,  like  the  humble 
settlers  of  our  continent,  the  pioneers  of  a  new 
industry  and  a  new  civilization.  Their  former 
masters  may  grumble  at  first,  but  will  gradually 
congratulate  themselves  on  being  released  from 
a  burden  of  iniquity  which,  albeit  profitable,  and 
favoring  a  dolce  far  niente  life,  paralyzes  the 
noblest  faculties  of  their  nature,  making  them 
unwittingly  insensible  to  those  blessed  emotions 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  manly  exertion,  and 
of  a  conscience  free  from  the  reproach  of  op- 
pressing and  crushing  fellow-beings  for  selfish 
and  mercenary  ends. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  vague  senti- 
mental generalities.  The  event  to  which  we 
refer  has  actually  taken  place  ;  and,  although 
perhaps  not  duly  appreciated  in  the  excitement 
of  the  hour,  it  is  destined  to  receive  justice  at 
the  hands  of  history ;  and  already,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  stands  out  from  the  breakers  of  our 
civilization  as  the  great  Humanitarian  beacon  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


From  "  The  Leisure  Hour." 
BREAD  FROM  AFAR. 

Webreakfasted  this  morning  from  a  home-baked 
loaf,  manufactured  with  flour  from  foreign  wheat 
— wheat  grown,  as  our  friend  the  factor  inform- 
ed us,  in  Podolia,  a  district  of  Russian  Poland. 
As  bread  has  of  late  become  a  very  interesting 
subject  to  a  large  section  of  our  readers,  and  is 
likely,  from  various  causes,  to  claim  their  at- 
tention for  some  time  to  come,  it  may  amuse 
them  to  trace  very  briefly  the  history  and  the 
travels  of  the  aforesaid  loaf,  ere  it  arrived  at  our 
breakfast-table.  Let  us,  then,  transport  our- 
selves in  imagination  to  one  of  the  vast  undulat- 


ing tracts  of  Russo-Poland,  lying  some  hundreds 
of  miles  north-west  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  look 
around  us. 

We  are  in  an  immense  plain,  stretching  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  vision,  the  soil  of  which 
possesses  astonishing  aptitude  for  the  growth  of 
grain  of  all  kinds.  The  land  is  a  stranger  to 
manure,  which  is  never  used  for  the  purpose  of 
fertilizing  it — the  only  restorative  process  con- 
sisting of  the  rest  which  it  receives  every  third 
year,  during  which  it  lies  fallow.  It  is  culti- 
vated by  serfs,  who  have  no  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  crop,  no  inalienable  property  beyond  the 
tools  they  work  with,  and  no  wages  either  in 
money  or  rations;  but  who  have  each  three  acres 
of  land  upon  which  to  support  themselves,  and 
three  days  in  each  week  allowed  for  its  cultiva- 
tion. They  dwell  in  wretched  huts,  where  large 
families,  consisting  sometimes  of  three  genera- 
tions, are  crowded  in  the  only  room  in  which, 
during  the  winter  nights,  all  sleep  huddled 
together  for  warmth  around  the  stove.  Groups 
of  these  huts  constitute  the  villages,  which  at 
irregular  intervals  dot  the  illimitable  plain. 
Each  village  may  contain  the  serfs  belonging  to 
a  single  estate,  and  they  are  the  property  of  its 
owner  as  much  as  is  the  land  they  live  on.  The 
owner,  however,  they  never  see :  he  lives  far 
away — in  Moscow,  in  St.  Petersburg,  or  in 
Novgorod  as  the  case  may  be — and  leases  his 
land,  with  the  serfs  upon  it,  to  a  middleman, 
whose  sole  object  in  life  it  is  to  get  as  great  a 
profit  from  the  produce  as  he  possibly  can.  The 
|  land  is  left  without  drainage  as  well  as  without 
j  manure — not  a  penny  being  ever  spent  in  either 
of  these  processes  ;  but  as  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  series  of  natural  dykes  and  ditches,  the 
want  of  drainage  is  not  much  felt  by  these 
primitive  husbandmen. 

The  return  for  the  labor  and  skill  of  the  culti- 
vator is  not  of  course  so  great,  upon  such  a 
system  as  the  above,  as  with  English  farmers, 
who  are  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  their  land: 
it  is  reckoned  a  good  crop  if  seven  bushels  of 
grain  are  reaped  for  one  bushel  sown.  The  land 
I  only  bears  wheat  (which  the  serfs  never  eat) 
once  in  three  years — a  crop  of  oats  or  rye  fol- 
lowing the  wheat — and  the  third  year  nothing. 
The  agricultural  labors  are  divided  between  the 
serfs  and  the  bullocks,  and  without  the  services 
of  the  latter  nothing  could  be  done.  The  crop 
is  rarely  known  to  fail ;  and  it  is  from  these  in- 
terminable plains  that  the  capacious  granaries  of 
Odessa  are  principally  supplied. 

But  Odessa  is  perhaps  several  hundred  miles 
off ;  and  to  the  mind  of  the  modern  Englishman 
it  would  seem  a  hopeless  task  to  carry  grain 
thither  through  a  country  which  has  no  railways, 
roads,  or  canals.  Let  us  see  how  it  is  accom- 
plished. Suppose  the  harvest  over  early  in  the 
summer,  and  the  corn  lazily  threshed  out  and 
measured  into  sacks.    Now  comes  the  business 
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of  transport.  Upon  a  carriage  of  the  rudest 
construction,  entirely  made  of  wood,  often 
nothing  more  than  the  trunk  of  a  tree  (the 
lateral  branches  hewn  into  axle-trees)  mounted 
on  four  lumbering  wheels,  eight  of  these  sacks, 
containing  something  less  than  four  English 
quarters,  are  deposited.  This  is  the  corn-wagon ; 
to  it  a  couple  of  oxen  are  yoked,  and  then  it  is 
given  in  charge  to  a  driver,  a  serf,  who,  for  a 
very  moderate  consideration,  undertakes  to  de- 
liver the  grain  at  the  granary  in  Odessa.  The 
driver,  clad  in  sheep-skins,  and  wearing  a  mass 
of  unkempt  beard,  and  being  armed  with  a  pon- 
derous thong,  mounts  in  front;  he  carries  a  big 
pot  of  mal-odorous  grease,  dangling  between  his 
legs,  of  which  grease  he  is  compelled  to  make 
continual  use  to  save  his  clumsy  machine  from 
taking  fire  in  four  places  at  once.  There  is  no 
road,  but  there  is  a  broad  track,  which  has  been 
travelled  for  generations  by  such  equippages  in 
thousands.  They  set  forth  in  bands,  and  when 
one,  as  contiually  happens,  sticks  fast  in  rut, 
quag,  or  slough,  the  cattle  of  his  neighbor  are 
at  hand  to  help  him  out.  Ten  English  miles  is 
a  good  day's  journey;  and  for  many  days,  per- 
haps weeks,  the  grass  at  the  wayside  supplies 
the  food  of  the  oxen.  But,  unhappily,  there 
lies  between  the  cultivated  land  and  the  coast,  a 
broad  belt  of  arid  desert  soil,  called  the  Steppe, 
which  produces  nothing  to  support  life  of  any 
sort.  To  cross  this,  even  in  the  narrowest  part, 
occupies  several  days,  and  fodder  must  be  carried 
to  keep  the  bullocks  in  good  working  order,  as 
the  ground  is  rough,  and  there  are  hills  to  be 
surmounted.  This  is  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
part  of  the  expedition,  and  when  violent  rains 
convert  the  sand  and  earth  of  the  Steppe  into 
mud,  it  becomes  impossible  to  traverse  it  in 
time,  and  numbers  of  the  oxen  perish  from  hun- 
ger. 

During  the  months  of  exportation,  lasting  from 
the  close  of  summer  till  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  these  corn-wagons  come  pouring  into 
Odessa  at  the  rate  of  many  hundred  a  day.  To 
prevent  confusion,  they  are  compelled  to  follow 
a  prescribed  route  through  the  city — entering 
by  one  road  and  passing  out  at  another,  dropping 
their  burdens  at  the  granaries  of  their  con- 
signees as  they  proceed.  The  granaries  at 
Odessa  are  massive  and  gorgeous  erections, 
rivalling  in  vastness  and  architectural  magni- 
ficence the  club-houses  at  the  west  end  of  Lon- 
don. 

From  Odessa,  the  wheat  which  supplied  our 
breakfast  crossed  the  Black  Sea  in  a  British  ship, 
passed  through  the  sea  of  Marmora,  skirted  the 
hundred  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Gib- 
raltar, and  thence  home  to  London,  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage.  It  was  ground  by  steam-mills 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  was  sold  by  sample 
in  Mark-lane,  and  delivered  to  order.  Betty 


baked  it  yesterday  in  a  square  tin  mould,  and  it 
consummated  its  eventful  career  this  morning  at 
half  past  eight,  in  company  with  a  rasher  of 
bacon  from  Wiltshire,  which  was  born  in  Ireland 
—an  infusion  of  congou  from  Canton,  sweetened 
with  sugar  from  Jamaica,  and  cooled  to  the 
swallowing  point  with  milk  from  a  cow  with 
horns  warranted  to  have  no  connexion  with  her 
of  the  iron  tail. 

Here  we  had  finished  with  our  account  of  the 
breakfast  bread;  but  our  housekeeper  has  just 
assured  us  that,  together  with  the  new  flour 
from  Odessa,  which  formed  the  major  part  of 
the  morning's  loaf,  was  a  little  left  from  the  last 
American  barrel,  which  of  course  could  not  be 
wasted ;  so  that  we  have  been  devouring,  at  the 
same  moment  of  time,  the  produce  of  the  east 
of  Europe  and  the  far  west  of  America.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  that  we  should  cross  the 
Atlantic,  even  in  imagination,  to  speculate  on 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  back  set- 
tlements ;  the  reader  can  do  that  for  himself,  if 
he  choose,  without  our  assistance. 


A  REMARKABLE  CLOCK. 

Henry  C.  Wright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Liberator, 
thus  describes  the  great  clock  in  the  cathedral 
of  Strasburg : 

"  The  priests  and  military  have  retired,  and 
I  am  now  sitting  in  a  chair  facing  the  gigantic 
clock — from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  not  less  than 
100  feet,  and  about  30  feet  wide,  and  fifteen 
deep.  Around  me  are  many  strangers,  waiting 
to  see  the  working  of  this  clock  as  it  strikes  the 
hour  of  noon.  Every  eye  is  upon  the  clock.  It 
now  wants  five  minutes  to  twelve.  The  clock 
has  struck,  and  the  people  are  gone,  except  a 
few  whom  the  sexton  or  head  man  with  a  wand 
and  sword  is  conducting  round  the  building. 
The  clock  has  struck  in  this  way  :  The  dial  is 
some  20  feet  from  the  floor,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  a  cherub,  or  little  boy,  with  a  mallet, 
and  over  the  dial  is  a  small  bell ;  the  cherub  on 
the  left  strikes  the  first  quarter,  that  on  the  right 
the  second  quarter.  Some  fifty  feet  over  the 
dial,  in  a  large  niche,  is  a  huge  figure  of  Time, 
a  bell  in  his  left,  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand.  In 
front  stands  a  figure  of  a  young  man  with  a  mal- 
let, who  strikes  the  third  quarter  on  the  bell  in 
the  hand  of  Time,  and  then  turns  and  glides, 
with  a  slow  step,  round  behind  Time,  comes  out 
an  old  man  with  a  mallet,  and  places  himself  in 
front  of  him. 

As  the  hour  of  twelve  comes,  the  old  man 
raises  his  mallet  and  deliberately  strikes  twelve 
times,  on  the  bell,  that  echoes  through  the  build- 
ing, and  is  heard  all  round  the  region  of  the 
church.  The  old  man  glides  slowly  behind 
Father  Time,  and  the  young  man  comes  on  readi- 
ly to  perform  his  part,  as  the  time  comes  round 
again.    Soon  as  the  old  man  has  struck  twelve 
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and  disappeared,  another  set  of  machinery  is 
put  in  motion,  some  twenty  feet  higher  still. 
It  is  thus :  there  is  a  high  cross  with  the  image 
of  Christ  on  it.  The  instant  twelve  is  struck, 
one  of  the  apostles  walks  out  from  behind,  comes 
in  front,  turns,  facing  the  cross,  bows,  and  walks 
on  around  to  his  place.  As  he  does  so  another 
comes  out  in  front,  turns,  bows,  and  passes  in. 
So  twelve  apostles,  figures  as  large  as  life,  walk 
round,  bow,  and  pass  on.  As  the  last  appears, 
an  enormous  cock,  perched  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  clock,  slowly  flaps  its  wings,  stretches  forth 
its  neck,  and  crows  three  times,  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  outside  the  church  to  some  distance,  and 
so  naturally  as  to  be  taken  for  a  real  cock.  Then 
all  is  silent  as  death.  No  wonder  this  clock  is 
the  admiration  of  Europe.  It  was  made  in  1571, 
aifrd  has  performed  these  mechanical  wonders 
ever  since,  except  about  fifty  years,  when  it  stood 
out  of  repair/' 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
b  Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm.  Sales 
at  $4  62  and  $4  31  per  barrel ;  fresh  ground  extra  at 
$4  90  and  $5  00.  The  trade  are  buying  moderately,  at 
from  $4  75  up  to  $5  50  a  $6  25  for  common  to  extra 
brands.  Rye  Flour  is  selling  at  $3  50  per  barrel.  Corn 
Meal  is  rather  more  inquired  for.  Sales  of  Penna.  at 
$4  00. 

Grain. — There  is  not  much  Wheat  offering  Sales 
of  prime  to  fair  Red,  at  $1  20  to  $1  25  per  bushel, 
and  $1  35  to  $1  43  for  White.  Rye  is  higher.  Sales 
of  old  at  80c.  and  new  at  66  c.  Corn  has  receded, 
with  sales  of  prime  yellow  at  $1  afloat,  and  since  at 
95  a  96.  Oats  are  wanted  at  42c.  for  old  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Sales  of  prime  new  Delaware  at  39  cents. 

Cloverseed — Is  wanted  at  $5  25  per  bushel,  of  64 
lbs.  Timothy  is  bringing  $2  25  per  bushel.  Flaxseed 
is  in  demand  at  $1  62  per  bushel. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— Eliza,  Gayner 
and  Annie  Heacock  will  open  a  school  near  the 
Chelton  Hills  Station,  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  on 
the  first  of  the  11th  month,  and  continue  it  until  the 
last  of  the  4th  month.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  regular  English  branches.  Terms,  $60,  half  paya- 
ble in  advance.  For  further  particulars  address 
JOSEPH  HEACOCK,  Jenkintown  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
Co  ,  Pa. 

8th  mo.  14— 3m 

The  subscriber  would  very  respectfully  inform 
Friends  that  he  will  open  a  School  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  Meeting  House,  Race  west  of  15th  street,  on  the 
6th  of  the  9th  mo.  next,  for  the  preparation  of  lads  to 
Friends'  Central  School. 

Application  may  be  made  at  1425  Vine  street,  after 
the  23d  of  the  8th  month. 

A.  B.  Ivins. 

7th  mo.  31—6  w. 


WANTED, — An  experienced  Teacher  to  act  as 
Principal  in  the  Male  Department  of  Friends' 
Institute,  in  New  York  city  ;  the  Fall  term  will  com- 
mence first  Second-day  in  Ninth  month  next.  Apply 
to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

ROBERT  R.  WILLITS,  303  Pearl  st. 
SAMUEL  BROWN,  14  Merchants'  Exchange. 
HENRY  S.  COHU,  22  Liberty  st. 
7mo.  24. 


TPHE  SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Loudon 
J_  County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  education  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  day  of  10th  mo.  next. 

Terms — For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  term 
of  40  weeks,  $115,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  For 
further  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold, 
Springhouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  after  the 
first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  latter 
place. 

7th  mo.24— 3  mo. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS — 
The  seventh  session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month, 
1858,  and  continue  forty  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms,  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance.  For  circulars  containing  further 
particulars  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry  P.  O.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

7tb  mo.  24,  1858— 2mo. 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  fifteenth  session  of  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  1st  day  of  Tenth  mo.  next,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest  of  Coatesville. 
on  the  Philada.  and  Columbia  Railroad,  from  which 
place  pupils  are  conveyed  to  the  school  free  of  charge. 
The  usual  branches,  comprising  a  thorough  English 
education,  will  be  taught,  and  scientific  lectures,  illus- 
trated by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  be  delivered. 
Terms  $55.00  per  session.  For  further  particulars, 
address  the  Principal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co., 
Penna.  Smedley  Darlington,  Principal 

7th  mo.  17th,  1858.— 2  mo. 

I^RIENDS'  SCHOOLS,  under  the  care  of  Green  St. 

JJ  Preparative  Meeting,  will  re-open  on  the  1st 
Second  day  in  9th  mo.  next. 

These  Schools  are  located  on  the  Meeting-house 
premises,  corner  of  4th  and  Green  Sts.,  and  comprise 
a  Girls'  Grammar  School,  a  Secondary  School  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  Primary  School  for  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  such  schools. 

In  the  Girls'  Grammar  School  the  course  of  study 
will  also  embrace  Mathematics,  Botany  and  Drawing 
— one  session  per  day. 

Price  of  tuition,  per  term  of  five  months  $10,  $12, 
$15.    Drawing,  extra. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Secondary  School. — Price  per  term 
$7  and  $9.    Two  sessions  per  day. 

Primary  School. — Price  per  term  $6.  Two  sessions 
per  day. 

References. — David  Ellis,  No.  617  Franklin  street: 
Jane  Johnson,  533  N.  4th  street ;  Thomas  Mather,  11J.6 
Wallace  street ;  Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  11th,  above  Green 
street :  Macpherson  Saunders,  543  York  Avenue ;  H. 
M.  Levick,  532  Dillwyn  street. 

Philada.,  6tk  mo.,  1858. 

MOORESTUWN  FEMALE  BOARDIN  G  SCHOOL 
The  next  Term  will  commence  first  second  day 
in  10th  Month,  1858,  and  continue  40  weeks. 

Mary  S.  Lippincott,  Proprietor. 
Mooresiown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Banfc 
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29th  of  11th  month,  1799.  It  snowed  all 
day,  so  we  rested  at  our  kind  friend's;  our  horses 
also  needed  rest.  But  I  was  mindful  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  being  remote  from  a  settle- 
ment of  Friends,  proposed  having  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed, which  was  accordingly  done  and  notice 
spread.  Next  day  we  attended  it ;  and  though 
it  continued  snowing,  a  considerable  number  as- 
sembled, and  it  was  a  good  meeting,  in  which 
Israel's  Shepherd  was  near  to  help  and  instruct. 
We  dined  with  the  family  where  the  meeting  was 
held,  about  four  miles  from  Joshua  Wing's,  and 
had  a  comfortable  sitting  with  them  afterwards. 
On  first-day,  the  1st  of  12th  month,  we  had  a 
meeting  at  Joshua  Wing's,  which  was  large  and 
favored.  Next  day,  having  Mathew  Howard  for 
a  guide,  we  travelled  most  of  the  day  through  the 
wilderness  in  search  of  one  Joseph  Day,  a  Friend. 
In  the  evening  we  found  him;  but,  poor  man,  he 
had  no  way  to  keep  us  nor  our  horses.  I  wanted 
to  stay  a  little  with  him  and  his  family,  although 
our  company  urged  to  go  on  ;  but  two  men  hap- 
pening to  pass  by  the  hut  or  cabin,  we  hailed 
them  and  inquired  where  our  horses  could  be 
taken  care  of.  One  of  them  agreed  to  keep  them 
that  night  j  so  we  let  him  take  them  along,  con- 
cluding to  walk  on  after  awhile.  Then,  taking 
a  little  refreshment  (having  passed  the  day  with- 
out any)  we  had  an  opportunity  with  Joseph  and 
his  family  •  after  which,  we  walked  near  two 
miles  through  the  woods;  and  tired  enough  I 
was  before  we  got  to  our  quarters,  as  the  snow 
was  of  considerable  depth.  We  lay  down  on  the 
boards  and  slept  sweetly;  what  a  favor!  Next 
morning,  the  young  people  gave  us  some  break- 
fast early,  which  we  eat  by  fire-light,  for  they  had 


no  candles,  being  poor  and  beginning  in  the 
woods.  So  we  paid  them  well  for  what  we  had, 
and  set  out  on  our  wilderness  road.  After  trav- 
elling eighteen  miles,  we  stopped  to  bait  our 
horses  on  some  oats  we  had  with  us;  and  the 
man  having  killed  a  fat  doe,  they  gave  us  some 
fried  venison  that  relished  well.  After  a  solid 
opportunity  here,  we  parted  with  our  kind 
guide,  Mathew  Howard,  who  had  come  forty 
miles  through  the  wilderness  with  us.  It  was 
now  past  two  o'clock,  and  we  had  eighteen  miles 
to  go  through  an  uninhabited  wilderness  to  reach 
Kingston  mills,  with  no  track  but  a  foot-man's. 
A  very  tedious  time  we  had,  and  did  not  arrive 
at  the  mills  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Here  again  we  lodged  on  the  floor;  but  my 
mind  being  calm  and  peaceful,  the  wilderness 
and  the  floor  were  pleasant  to  me.  Many  times., 
in  passing  along  through  these  rough  ways,  my 
heart  was  contrite  and  my  eyes  were  full;  so 
that  I  was  enabled  to  sing  praises  to  his  most 
holy  Name,  who  is  worthy  thereof  forever  and 
fore  verm  ore. 

4th.  Left  our  quarters  early  and  went  to 
Kingston,  seven  miles,  to  breakfast.  This  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  bank  of  lake  Ontario.  After 
refreshing  ourselves  and  horses,  we  went  on  to 
Aaron  Brewer's,  where  we  were  kindly  received  : 
next  day,  had  a  meeting  at  his  house,  to  which 
came  a  considerable  number,  inasmuch  as  the 
morning  was  stormy,  and  the  notice  short. 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  was  exalted  over  and  above 
all  human  forms  and  inventions,  and  the  meet- 
ing ended  well.  On  sixth-day,  we  set  out  for 
Philip  Borland's,  where  we  arrived  at  five  in  the 
evening,  and  were  heartily  received.  The  road 
from  Kingston  has  been  generally  good,  on  the 
side  of  the  bay  of  Canty,  and  the  country  is  con- 
siderably settled,  their  improvements  looking 
well  for  the  time.  The  settlers  are  chiefly  from 
the  United  States,  but  they  have  to  go  through 
a  seasoning,  being  subject  to  fever  and  ague  for 
awhile, — as  the  country  is  flat,  and  but  few 
streams  of  running  water.  Seventh-day,  I  rested 
and  being  much  alone,  I  enjoyed  the  presence 
of  my  great  and  good  Master;  feeling  an  en- 
gagement of  mind  for  preservation  and  right 
direction  in  the  great  and  weighty  service  of  the 
gospel. 

On  first-day,  the  8th,  we  attended  meeting  in 
Friend's  new  meeting-house  at  Adolphustown, 
Upper  Canada:  in  which  I  was  silent,  and  felt 
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thankful  in  believing  I  was  preserved  in  my 
proper  place.    In  the  afternoon,  we  crossed  the 
bay  of  Canty  and  went  ten  miles  up  the  bay  to 
Daniel  Way's,  where  there  are  a  few  members  of 
our  society:  next  day,  we  bad  a  meeting  in  the 
afternoon,  which  was  a  satisfactory  opportunity. 
On  third-day,  we  crossed  the  bay  on  the  ice, 
and  returned  to  John  Dorland's;  and  next,  day, 
were  at  Friend's  meeting-house  again,  which 
was  a  good  time.    We  also  had  meetings  the 
two  following  days;  the  latter  at  Daniel  Haight's 
was  a  profitable  season.    On  first-day,  the  15th, 
we  were  again  at  the  meeting-house, — a  season 
of  much  favor,  in  which  doctrine  flowed  freely, 
to  the  praise  of  the  Helper  of  his  people.  In 
the  afternoon  we  visited  several  families,  some 
of  which  were  precious  opportunities.  Next 
day,  after  a  tendering  season  in  the  family  of 
David  Barker,  and  another  visit  to  a  member, 
we  crossed  the  bay  of  Canty  on  the  ice,  and  rode 
to  West  Lake.   On  third-day  the  17th,  had  a  large 
meeting  in  the  neighborhood,  in  which  many 
were  broken  into  tenderness.    What  a  mercy  it 
is  that  the  Most  High  is  pleased  to  look  down 
upon  us  in  our  low  estate,  and  favor  us  with  the 
visitations  of  his  love  !    In  the  afternoon  and 
next  day,  we  visited  families  to  our  satisfaction  : 
on  fifth-day,  had  a  large  and  favored  meeting  at 
East  Lake  j  the  people  behaved  well,  though  but 
little   acquainted   with  the  way  of  Friends. 
Next  day  we  returned  to  West  Lake  to  a  meet- 1 
ing  appointed  at  two  o'clock  ;  to  which  came  a  | 
much  larger  number  of  people  than  to  the  first  j 
we  had  there.    One  man  of  the  Baptist  persua-  j 
sion  was  so  reached,  that  when  I  took  my  leave  j 
of  him  after  meeting,  the  tears  rolled  from  his 
eyes  as  fast  as  one  could  well  follow  another,  j 
These  meetings  have  been  precious  seasons  j  the  j 
Lord's  truth  and  power  reigned  over  all,  and 
great  strength  and  clearness  were  given  to  labor 
in  word  and  doctrine.    Glory  to  his  most  excel- 
lent name  forever :  it  is  his  own  works  that 
praise  him. 

21st.  We  returned  to  Philip  Dorland's,  hav- 
ing passed  an  industrious  week,  and  had  some 
precious  opportunities.  At  one  meeting,  after  I 
had  been  on  my  feet  about  half  an  hour,  and  a 
solemn,  good  covering  prevailed,  all  of  a  sudden 
I  noticed  alarm  in  the  countenances  of  divers  of 
of  the  people.  I  was  standing  with  my  back 
towards  a  window  which  opened  to  the  road,  and 
which  many  of  the  people  faced.  On  turning 
my  eye  round,  I  saw  the  occasion  of  the  alarm  j 
— a  sleigh  was  coming  towards  the  house,  and 
the  horse  on  full  run  with  it ;  and  just  as  it 
reached  the  yard,  it  overset.  Feeling  great 
weight  on  my  mind  and  concern  for  the  meeting, 
I  spoke  to  the  people  as  soon  as  I  could,  that  a 
few  only,  of  those  sitting  near  the  door,  should 
go  out,  and  the  rest  endeavor  to  be  as  still  as 
possible.  However,  the  alarm  was  such,  that 
I  thought  best  to  sit  down.    Being  under  no 


small  concern,  and  keeping  quiet  in  mind,  I  was 
favored  to  continue  inwardly  attentive  to  the 
motion  of  life.  Those  who  had  gone  out,  soon 
returned,  and  the  people  who  were  overset  in  the 
sleigh  escaping  without  much  hurt,  also  came 
in,  and  all  settled  down  so  quietly,  that  I  thought 
it  remarkable  how  quickly  the  meeting  recov- 
ered from  the  jostle.  I  again  stood  up  and 
observed  to  the  people,  that  it  ought  to  excite 
thankfulness  in  us  all  to  the  Preserver  of  men, 
that  there  had  been  no  lives  lost,  nor  much 
damage  sustained  by  the  accident.  As  I  made 
these  remarks,  many  minds  wers  tendered;  and 
I  then  proceeded  with  the  subject  I  was  on  when 
I  sat  down,  and  which  still  dwelt  with  me  in  a 
lively  manner  ; — doctrine  flowed  freely  thereon, 
and  the  Lord  favored  us  with  a  blessed  opportu- 
nity till  the  close  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
under  a  solemn  covering. 

It  seems  right  for  me  here  to  advert  to  the 
necessity  there  is  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
important  work  of  the  ministry,  to  know  the 
ground  on  which  they  stand,  move  and  act )  to 
keep  the  eye  singly  attentive  to  the  motion  of 
Divine  life,  and  to  mind  with  watchful  care  the 
opening,  arising  and  spreading  of  the  pure  gift. 
Under  this  exercise,  the  mind  is  kept  in  a  sol- 
emn, attentive,  awful  calm,  and  cannot  be  easily 
jostled,  when  circumstances  which  are  not  pleas- 
ant occur.  It  is  not  unusual,  among  people  who 
are  almost  or  altogether  unacquainted  with  our 
way  and  manner  of  worship,  and  who  are  great 
strangers  to  silence  and  an  inward  exercise,  that 
a  little  thing  gives  them  alarm,  or  diverts  their 
attention.  As  there  is  great  allowance  necessary 
to  be  made  on  account  of  the  bias  and  prejudice 
of  education,  so  we  ought  to  exercise  much  pa- 
tience with  others  under  such  circumstances  ; 
inasmuch  as  some  know  how  it  has  been  with 
themselves  in  earlier  life. 

I  am  also  drawn  to  leave  another  caution  to 
those  who  travel  in  Truth's  service  in  new  coun- 
tries. There  are  many  infants  and  sucking 
children  brought  to  meetings  in  newly  settled 
places,  and  at  times,  some  of  them  are  very 
noisy.  But  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  peo- 
ple we  are  drawn  to  visit,  and  were  they  not  to 
bring  their  infants  with  them,  we  should  have 
very  few  of  that  class  of  mothers  at  meeting, — 
we  should  also  remember,  that  the  first  settlers 
in  new  countries,  are  generally  those  who  are  in 
low  circumstances,  but  are  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  going  to  meetings :  so  that  great  tender- 
ness is  due  them,  and  we  ought  to  bear  and  for- 
bear. In  a  multitude  of  instances  of  this  kind 
of  meetings,  when  the  mind  has  kept  to  its  right 
exercise,  1  have  rarely  found  that  the  service  or 
the  meeting  has  been  hurt  by  the  dear  babes. 
But  in  some  cases  of  Friends  travelling  among 
the  back  inhabitants  of  new  countries,  hurt  has 
been  done  by  sharply  rebuking  the  mothers  for 
bringing  their  little  children  to  meetings ;  and 
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some  have  been  disgusted  and  railed  upon 
Friends  on  this  account »  so  that  their  minds 
have  been  shut  up  against  Truth's  testimony : 
therefore,  on  this  and  some  other  subjects,  there 
is  great  need  to  exercise  tenderness  and  care,  lest  , 
we  block  up  our  way  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  render  our  service  useless. 

On  first-day,  the  22d,  we  attended  their  meet- 
ing at  the  meeting-house;  it  was  large  and 
a  highly  favored  season,  in  which  the  gospel 
flowed  freely  towards  the  people  with  great  clear- 
ness and  authority.  Next  day,  had  a  second 
meeting  at  G-rassy  Point,  to  which  there  came  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  at  the  first,  and 
we  had  a  precious  season.  On  third-day,  we 
had  a  meeting  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay : 
fourth-day,  attended  Friends'  meeting  and  the 
preparative  meeting  also.  At  this  preparative 
meeting,  a  proposal  was  made  for  holding  a  reg- 
ular meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  which 
they  had  not  heretofore  done.  This  proposal 
was  cordially  united  with,  as  a  number  of  the 
members  had  been  previously  exercised  with  the 
same  concern,  and  a  meeting  was  now  concluded 
to  be  held  in  future  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  who  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  how  a  pre- 
parative meeting  should  be  held,  and  not  a  meet- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  week.    A  few  years 
past,  our  Yearly  Meeting  sent  a  committee  to 
visit  the  Friends  settled  in  Canada,  who  reported 
their  situation  and  circumstances  to  that  body. 
The  subject  being  weightily  before  the  meeting, 
and  much  sympathy  felt  towards  Friends  in  these 
remote  settlements,  another  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  them  a  second  visit,  to  whom 
authority  was  given  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth,  to 
open  and  establish  a  preparative  meeting  among 
them  somewhat  different  from  others,  in  order  to 
meet  their  situation.    As  Friends  settled  here 
were  so  remote  from  any  established  meeting  for 
dicipline,  they  were  allowed  to  accomplish  their 
marriages  under  the  care  of  this  preparative 
meeting,  which  appointed  overseers,  and  was 
authorised  to  treat  with  offenders,  and  to  visit 
those  who  might  request  to  become  members — 
and  in  either  of  the  last  two  cases,  when  they 
came  to  a  judgment,  they  were  to  forward  the 
same  to  the  monthly  meeting  of  Nine  Partners, 
of  which  this  preparative  was  considered  a 
branch.     And  inasmuch  as  Friends  in  these 
parts  were  few  in  number  and  considerably  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  they  were  only  enjoined 
to  meet  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  :  yet  it  was 
left  with  them  to  feel  after  their  strength,  and 
the  right  time  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  middle 
of  the  week.    And  now,  their  numbers  having 
increased,  and  a  meeting-house  being  built  in  a 
more  central  place,  it  appeared  to  be  the  right 
time  to  have  a  week  day  meeting  established  at 
Adolphus-town. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Salutation  in  the  love  of  Christ,  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  London,  to 
all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends. 
It  is  with  hearts  humbled  under  a  solemn 
sense  of  the  depth  and  extent  of  our  obligations 
unto  Him  who  has  called  us  by  His  Grace  in 
the  Gospel  of  His  beloved  Son,  and  of  His  con- 
tinued mercy  towards  us,  that  this  Meeting 
offers  the  word  of  Christian  salutation  to  all  who 
bear  the  name  of  Friends. 

We  have  looked  back  upon  the  two  centuries 
of  diversified  experience  through  which  our  So- 
ciety has  now  passed — of  trials  from  without, 
and  trials  notless  proving  from  within.  Marked 
as  this  experience  has  been  by  the  gracious  mani- 
festations of  the  faithfulness  and  love  of  Him 
who  first  united  our  forefathers  in  religious  fel- 
lowship, we  have  desired  that  our  hearts  may 
be  open  to  those  lessons  of  warning,  instruction 
or  encouragement  which  He  may  design  for  us 
in  relation  to  our  present  position. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  vital  Christianity 
cannot  be  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  to  pos- 
terity. In  each  member  of  every  successive 
generation  the  struggle  is  renewed  with  sin  and 
evil  in  every-varying  form.  Each  must  sub- 
mit to  the  same  transforming  work  of  Divine 
grace,  if  he  would  realize  for  himself  an  adop- 
tion into  the  family  of  the  redeemed.  And 
whilst  all  the  promises  of  God  to  His  believing 
and  faithful  children  are  "  Yea  and  amen"  in 
Christ  for  ever,  He  has  not  seen  meet  to  grant, 
either  to  individuals  or  to  churches,  however 
greatly  favored,  any  immunity  from  danger,  or 
from  the  necessity  of  continued  watchfulness 
unto  prayer.  How  earnest  is  the  warning,  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  addressed  by  the  Apos- 
tle to  the  Church  of  the  Romans,  when  referring 
to  the  cutting  off  of  those  whom,  as  the  children 
of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  he  compares 
to  the  natural  branches.  "  Because  of  unbe- 
lief," saith  he,  "  they  were  broken  off,  and  thou 
standest  by  faith  j  be  not  high-minded,  but  fear; 
for  if  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take 
heed,  lest  He  also  spare  not  thee."  Let  us  not 
shrink  from  taking  our  part  in  this  warning ;  and 
as  we  look  upon  the  mournful  spectacle  presented 
by  the  gradual  decay  of  spiritual  life  and  purity, 
and  by  the  spread  of  worldliness  and  corruption, 
in  the  several  churches  planted  by  the  Apostles, 
may  we  fear  for  ourselves,  in  the  recollection 
that  we  also  are  exposed  to  temptations,  differ- 
ent it  may  be,  but  not  less  dangerous ;  and  are 
alike  liable  to  fall  away. 

Many  indeed  have  been  our  mercies  and  our 
privileges ;  and  it  is  good  for  us  that  the  re- 
membrance of  them  should  have  its  due  weight 
upon  our  hearts.  Who  amongst  us,  that  has 
been  instructed  aright,  can  reflect,  without  feel- 
ings  of  humble  gratitude,  upon  the  wonderful 
breaking  forth  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  through  a  dark  and  thick  cloud,  which 
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took  place  in  this  country  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ?  It  was  indeed  a  time  when 
the  Church  was  called  out  of  the  wilderness  to 
renew  her  covenant  with  the  Lord.  Let  us  not 
forget  how  much  we  owe,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  those  who  then  earnestly  contended 
and  patiently  suffered  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.  In  the  place  of  the  fables  of  an 
unhallowed  superstition,  or  the  speculations  of 
worldly  wisdom,  we  may  now  freely  read  the  re- 


pleased  to  reveal  himself,  as  "  Head  over  all 
things,"  to  his  Church  had  become  proportion 
ately  obscure.  And  whilst,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  and  the  age 
of  our  early  Friends,  the  progress  of  light  upon 
subjects  of  the  highest  interest  had  been  great, 
how  imperfect  was  the  use  which  had  been  made 
of  it,  and  how  many  were  the  particulars  in 
which  it  yet  remained  to  be  more  powerfully  and 
searchingly  applied.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  more  or  less  acknowledged  in  words, 
cords  of  Divine  truth  in  the  pages  of  Holy  j  but  his  gracious  operations  were,  in  the  various 
Scripture.  The  way  of  salvation  is  to  us  no  i  systems  of  religion,  for  the  most  part  exclusively 
longer  eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  human  traditions  associated  with  outward  means  ;  whilst  His  im- 
and  ceremonies,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  is  openly  '  mediate  teaching,  if  not  openly  questioned  or 
acknowledged  as  the  one  door  of  hope  and  of  I  denied,  was  far  too  generally  undervalued  or 


access  unto  the  Father,  the  one  Mediator  of 
the  new  and  everlasting  covenant.  May  we 
ever  thankfully  prize  and  diligently  use  these 
precious  privileges  ! 

And  is  it  not  instructive  often  to  retrace  those 
marks  of  Divine  condescension  which  were  so 


disregarded.  The  prevailing  opinions  and  usages 
in  relation  to  the  service  and  worship  of  God  had 
led  to  the  gradual  assumption,  by  one  man  in  a 
congregation,  of  duties  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  various  members.  The  presence  of  this 
one  man  was  thought  essential  to  the  perform- 


eminently  vouchsafed  in  the  gathering  of  our  j  ance  of  public  worship,  and  even  to  the  due 
religious  Society  ?  Shall  we  ever  cease  rever-  solemnization  of  Christian  marriage  and  Chris- 
ently  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  nothing  short  |  tian  burial;  and  to  him  were  confined,  almost 


of  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  holy  Head 
of  the  Church,  which,  at  the  cost  of  so  much 


exclusively,  the  important  functions  of  ministry 
in  the  Church.    These  functions  had  long  al- 


that  we  held  dear,  led  so  many,  widely  differing  i  most  universally  ceased  to  be  exercised  in  acccrd- 
from  each  other  in  outward  position,  in  mental  |  ance  with  the  injunction,  "  Freely  ye  have 
cultivation,  and  in  religious  experience,  to  sepa- 1  received,  freely  give."  Though  in  general  ae- 
rate from  other  professions,  and  which  united  I  knowledged  to  be  grounded  upon  a  special  Divine 
them  as  a  distinct  Christian  community  ?  What  (  call,  the  performance  of  them  was  still  too  much 


but  the  immediate  teaching  of  his  Spirit  could 
have  imparted  to  them,  little  as  many  of  them 
were  skilled  in  human  learning,  so  deep  an  in- 
sight into  so  many  neglected  and  almost  forgot- 
ten truths?  Whence  but  from  this  Source 
sprang  their  devotedness  and  zeal,  their  holy 
boldness,  their  fervent  love  to  the  cause  of  their 
Divine  Master?  Who  but  He  could  have  sus- 
tained them  amidst  their  unwearied  labors  and 
deep  sufferings  in  such  a  cause,  or  crowned  their 
services  with  that  extraordinary  measure  of  suc- 
cess which,  when  duly  considered  in  connection 
with  their  character  and  position,  must  ever  ren- 
der their  rise  and  history  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble amongst  the  records  of  true  religion  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would 
form  a  right  estimate  of  these  labors,  to  how 
great  an  extent,  from  the  admixture  of  worldly 
or  political  influences  and  of  human  infirmity, 
the  work  of  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century 


looked  upon  as  an  effort  of  the  human  under- 
standing, assisted  by  human  art  and  learning, 
rather  than  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual  gift  de- 
pending upon  a  measure  of  heavenly  wisdom 
and  qualification.  And  whilst  a  false  or  greatly 
exaggerated  estimate  was  attached  to  outward 
means,  the  waiting  upon  God  in  connection  with 
public  worship,  in  humble  reliance  upon  the 
immediate  operations  of  his  Spirit,  was  almost 
wholly  unknown.  All  these  things  had  obviously 
tended  to  secularize  the  Church,  to  divert  both 
the  ministers  and  the  people  from  their  depend- 
ance  upon  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,  to 
lower  the  standard  of  holiness  to  which  all  are 
called,  and  to  draw  away  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  conduct 
and  conversation  incumbent  upon  the  children 
of  God. 

And  truly  it  was  not  for  any  worthiness  of 
theirs,  but  in  His  own  rich  and  unmerited  grace, 
that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  grant  to  our  fore- 


had  been  left  incomplete.  In  that  long  and  i  fathers  not  only  to  see  and  to  deplore  these  and 
dark  night  of  apostacy,  by  which  it  was  pre- 1  other  prevailing  corruptions,  but,  as  a  gathered 
ceded,  the  idea,  so  foreign  to  primitive  Christi- ;  Church,  to  bear  a  clear  and  distinct  testimony 
anity,  of  the  possibility  of  performing  the  ser- 1  against  them,  and  to  the  purity,  simplicity,  nil- 
vice  of  God  by  proxy,  had  gradually  become  j  worldliness  and  essential  spirituality  of  the  reli- 
prevalent.  The  dependance  of  the  people  in  re-  gion  of  Christ.  In  thus  speaking  of  our  prede- 
ligious  things  bad  become  almost  exclusively  cessors  and  their  work  for  the  Lord,  we  desire 
placed  upon  man,  and  the  view  of  Christ  io  not  their  exaltation,  but  our  own  and  your  in- 
those  varied  relations  in  which  he  has  been  struction.    They  were  men  of  like  passions  as 
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we  are,  compassed  with  many  infirmities,  and 
partaking,  also,  in  some  measure,  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  age  in  which  they  lived;  of  which 
traces  are  not  wanting,  both  in  their  actions  and 
in  their  writings.  Whilst  we  thankfully  com- 
memorate the  work  and  grace  of  God  in 
them  and  through  them,  we  would  bear  in  mind 
the  impressive  language  of  George  Fox,  con- 
cerning himself  and  his  brethren,  "  We  are 
nothing;  Christ  is  all."  Especially  would  we 
recur  to  their  own  emphatic  and  oft-repeated 
declaration,  that  it  was  no  new  Gospel  that  they 
were  called  to  preach.  They  had  no  new  truths 
to  communicate  to  the  world.  The  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  its  comprehensiveness 
and  its  simplicity,  was  at  once  the  extent  and 
the  limit  of  the  message  which  their  Lord  had 
given  them  to  declare.  He  who  was  manifested 
as  "  the  Word  made  flesh,"  the  Messiah,  in 
whom  the  types  and  the  prophecies  of  the  former 
dispensation  receive  their  full  and  final  accom- 
plishment, was  to  them,  as  to  the  primitive  be- 
lievers, the  incarnate  Immanuel  in  whom  they 
trusted,  their  all-sufficient  sacrifice  and  propitia- 
tion, their  one  Mediator,  Advocate  and  High 
Priest.  Aud  it  was  in  order  that  others  might 
be  brought  to  the  full  acknowledgement  and 
enjoyment  of  this  most  precious  Saviour,  in  all 
his  gracious  offices,  that  they  were  willing  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  urging  upon  them  an  un- 
reserved submission  of  their  hearts  to  the  work 
of  his  Spirit,  whereby  they  might  come  both  to 
see  their  sin,  and  to  know  Christ  to  save  them 
from  the  guilt  and  power  of  it.  The  call  to 
them,  and  to  the  Church  through  them,  was 
emphatically  a  call  of  mercy  and  of  truth — a 
call  out  of  sin  and  worldliness  to  the  true  en- 
joyment of  the  unmixed  blessings  of  the  Gospel, 
in  full  devotedness  of  heart  to  the  Lord's  work 
and  service. 

And  does  it  not  become  the  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  everywhere,  in  all  sincerity 
and  seriousness,  often  to  examine  themselves 
how  far  they  have  walked  worthy  of  such  a  vo- 
cation, or  answered  the  gracious  purposes  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  in  giving  them  a  place  and  a 
name  among  the  churches  of  Christ?  If  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers  there  was  a  testimony  to  be 
borne  to  the  purity,  the  simplicity  and  the  spi- 
rituality of  the  Gospel,  is  no  such  testimony 
needed  now  ?  Is  the  warfare  appointed  for  us 
accomplished  ?  Is  the  harvest  yet  fully  gathered 
in  ?  Have  we  not  rather  cause  for  deep  humi- 
liation in  the  retrospect  of  our  unfaithfulness, 
that  whilst  the  necessity  has  been  no  less  press- 
ing, and  the  obligations  upon  us  no  less  power- 
ful and  urgent,  our  labors  in  the  vineyard  should 
have  been  so  inadequate  to  the  emergency  ? 

From  age  to  age  has  the  language  of  the  Re- 
deemer been  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  His 
followers,  "  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his 
own  household."    Yainly  has  the  enemy  striven 


to  destroy  by  attacks  from  without,  when  no 
entrance  has  been  given  him.  But  when  the 
cares  of  the  world,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches 
and  the  lusts  oi  other  things  have  been  allowed 
to  enter  into  the  heart,  then  the  seed  has  been 
ehoked  and  rendered  unfruitful.  Like  the 
Churches  of  old,  we  have  had  our  day  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  increase,  when,  amidst  the  frowns 
and  oppression  of  the  world,  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  has  been  richly  poured  forth.  We  have 
known,  also,  a  day  of  ease,  of  outward  prosperity, 
and  of  abated  zeal.  How  many,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  and  of  the  present  centuries,  under  a 
training  which  has  led  them  into  habits  of  strict 
sobriety,  industry  and  economy,  have  gradually 
become  at  once  rich  and  worldly,  or,  if  them- 
selves mercifully  preserved  from  spiritual  ruin, 
have  left  possessions  to  their  children  that  have 
proved  to  them  as  grievous  entanglements,  or  as 
snares  to  beguile  them  from  the  simplicity  which 
is  in  Christ.  Others,  who  have  run  well  for  a 
season,  have  fainted  by  the  way.  And  how 
many,  to  their  own  unspeakable  loss,  and  that  of 
the  Church,  have  rested  in  a  merely  traditional 
acceptance  of  the  truth,  or  slumbered  away  their 
lives  in  a  state  of  passive  lukewarm ness  or  cold 
unconcern. 

But  not  alone  from  these  things  have  weak- 
ness and  desolation  entered  our  borders.  Trials 
in  faith  and  doctrine  have  not  been  wanting. 
The  root  of  these  things  lies  deep  in  man's  fallen 
and  unsubjected  will.  Even  they  who  had  been 
privileged'  with  the  teaching  of  an  inspired 
Apostle  stood  in  need  of  the  awful  warning, 
that  from  among  their  own  selves  should  men 
arise  speaking  perverse  things  to  draw  away  dis- 
ciples after  them.  But  in  calling  to  mind  the 
large  measure  of  unity  and  outward  fellowship 
which  so  long  prevailed  among  the  faithful 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  in  what  lan- 
guage shall  we  express  the  exercise  and  travail 
of  spirit  into  which  we  have  been  brought,  in 
view  of  the  mournful  divisions  and  separa- 
tions that  have  taken  place  amongst  us  within 
the  last  sixty  years  1  How  can  we  think,  with- 
out grief  and  humiliation,  of  the  multitudes  in 
America,  still  retaining  the  name  of  Friends, 
who  have  been  beguiled  by  the  specious  appear- 
ance of  a  refined  spirituality,  and  many  of  whom 
have  been  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  the  rejection 
of  fundamental  Christian  truth,  and  even  to  the 
denial  of  the  Lord  that  bought  them?  How 
can  we  cease  to  deplore  that  others  in  that  land, 
professing  a  high  value  for  our  Christian  princi- 
ples, have  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  away 
from  that  fellowship  and  harmony  with  their 
brethren  which  they  once  enjoyed?  Nor  can 
we  think  without  sorrow  of  some  in  this  coun- 
try who,  whilst  loving  their  Lord  and  Redeemer, 
have  become,  from  very  different  causes,  gradu- 
ally alienated  from  some  of  those  spiritual^  views 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation  which  are  precious  to 
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us,  and  have  ceased  to  be  united  with  us  in  out- 
ward religious  fellowship.  Have  these  things 
befallen  us  without  a  cause  ?  and  do  they  not 
proclaim,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  "  Be 
watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  that  re- 
main V 

For,  stripped  and  weakened  as  is  the  condition 
of  our  religious  Society,  both  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere,  compared  with  what  it  might  have 
been  had  all  been  truly  faithful,  it  has  pleased 
the  Lord,  in  his  tender  compassion,  still  to  pre- 
serve us,  and  to  give  us  evidence,  from  season  to 
seasou,  of  his  gracious  regard.  Without  any 
arrangements  for  a  stated  outward  ministry,  our 
meetings  for  Divine  worship  are  still  kept  up,  to 
the  refreshment  and  edification,  as  we  thankfully 
believe,  of  many  who,  under  the  ministrations 
of  the  Comforter,  are  experimentally  taught  to 
worship  God  in  the  spirit,  to  rejoice  in  Christ 
Jesus,  having  no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  With- 
out any  system  of  human  preparation,  endow- 
ment or  remuneration,  a  living  ministry  is  yet, 
in  the  Lord's  unmerited  mercy,  continued 
amongst  us;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  thankful- 
ness that  we  recur  to  the  succession  of  faithful 
laborers,  down  to  our  own  day,  who  have  been 
eminently  called  and  qualified  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church  freely  to  testify  of  the  riches  of  his 
grace,  whose  services  He  has  owned,  and  whose 
memory  is  precious.  We  would  speak  of  these 
things  with  reverence,  desiring  to  dwell  in  low- 
liness and  contrition  of  spirit  before  the  Lord, 
under  the  humbling  sense  of  his  dealings  with 
us,  in  his  mercies  and  in  his  judgments. 

The  deadening  influence  of  lukewarmness,  of 
traditional  formality,  and  of  a  worldly  spirit;  the 
danger  of  departing,  upon  pretexts  however 
plausible,  from  those  things  which  are  revealed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  necessity  of  com- 
plete submission  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  upon  the  soul,  and  of  individually 
realizing  all  that  is  comprehended  in  conversion 
unto  God ; — these  are  among  the  lessons  which, 
in  the  review  of  the  past,  we  would  desire  might 
be  effectually  brought  home  to  the  consciences 
of  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends,  under  the 
heartfelt  conviction  of  their  personal  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  them.  May  these 
lessons  not  be  lost  upon  any.  But,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  solemn  warnings  which  have  been 
received,  may  all  cherish  a  deep  and  serious 
sense  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  being 
each  brought  to  the  blessed  experience  of  what 
it  is  to  pass  from  that  state  of  alienation  from 
God,  in  which  all  are  by  nature,  into  that  state 
of  reconciliation  with  Him,  in  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  known  as  our  Propitiation,  our  Shep- 
herd, and  our  Kiug,  taking  away  all  condemna- 
tion, and  blotting  out  all  trespasses  in  his  own 
blood.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  only  under 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  any  can  be  thus 
taught  the  preciousuess  of  Christ.    But  let  us 


never  doubt  that  the  Spirit  graciously  works  in 
our  hearts  for  this  very  purpose  ;  nor  forget  that 
it  is  to  them  that  receive  Christ,  and  to  them 
only,  that  He  gives  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God.  Let  it  be  our  individual  concern  to  dwell 
much  and  often  both  upon  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel  and  upon  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  requirements.  Let  us 
frequently  and  seriously  meditate  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  work  of  our  Holy  Redeemer.  Abid- 
ing under  the  government  of  his  Spirit,  let  us 
follow  Him  in  lowliness  and  self-denial,  amidst 
the  duties  and  the  conflicts  of  life.  Let  us  in 
nowise  attempt  to  limit  the  operations  of  His 
grace  upon  our  souls.  May  the  fervent  and 
effectual  prayer  ascend  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
as  a  continual  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
Thy  will  be  done  in  us  even  as  it  is  done  in 
Heaven. 

And,  whilst  pressing  after  this  experience  for 
ourselves,  may  we  cherish  a  warm  and  abiding 
interest  on  account  of  our  beloved  younger 
friends  ;  that  our  duties  towards  them,  whether 
as  parents,  heads  of  families,  or  in  a  more  gene- 
ral capacity,  may  not  be  neglected.  Let  us  be 
concerned  that  in  all  our  households  they  may  be 
carefully  insfructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  our  Christian  principles 
and  testimonies,  and  be  truly  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  The  present 
is  a  day  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  of  much  bold 
assertion  and  varied  opinions.  How  important 
is  it  to  the  young  disciple,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  be  kept  faithful  to  the  teaching  and 
training  of  his  Divine  Master!  How  necessary 
that  he  should  not  mistake  the  false  liberty  of 
the  natural  will,  which  is  in  bondage  to  its  own 
unrenewed  desires,  for  the  true  and  glorious  li- 
berty wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people  free, 
and  in  which  his  service  is  their  delight !  Let 
no  knowledge,  no  gifts,  no  merely  human  ac- 
quirements or  qualifications,  ever  be  preferred 
before  the  humbling  operations  of  Divine  grace. 
It  is  not  they  who  are  ever  halting  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  sanctuary,  doubting  and  questioning, 
but  they  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  need- 
ful discipline,  and  to  enter  in  through  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  access,  who  become  prepared 
to  join  in  the  services,  and  to  partake  of  the 
inestimable  privileges,  of  the  true  worshippers 
of  God. 

The  more  our  hearts  are  given  up  to  the  con- 
straints of  the  love  of  Christ,  the  more  shall  we 
be  redeemed  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  earthly 
and  selfish  pursuits,  and,  with  perceptions  en- 
larged to  view  the  things  of  time  in  their  true 
relation  to  eternity,  and  with  strength  propor- 
tioned to  our  every  need,  the  more  shall  we  be 
enabled  clearly  to  discern  and  faithfully  to  occu- 
py our  place  of  appointed  service  in  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  and  in  the  general  family  of  man. 
And  how  ample  is  the  opportunity  for  such  a 
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service  afforded  to  the  true  and  faithful  members 
of  our  religious  Society  !  Where  are  to  be  found 
greater  encouragements  than  are  presented  by 
our  religious  principles  to  a  life  of  true  self-denial 
and  devotedness  to  God  ?  Where  else  can  be 
enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  Christian  liberty, 
or  a  freer  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
In  what  course  of  training  is  the  Christian  cha- 
racter likely  to  ripen  to  a  fuller  maturity  than 
that  into  which  our  religious  principles,  when 
truly  embraced  and  faithfully  practised,  neces- 
sarily lead  ;  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is  glorified 
in  all  his  offices,  and  the  soul  is  brought  into  a 
holy  subjection  to  the  immediate  teaching  and 
government  of  his  Spirit? 

Very  instructive  is  it  often  to  recur  to  the 
varied  aspects  of  that  new  relationship  into  which 
the  true  believers  are  brought,  through  the  re- 
demption which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  wherein  holi- 
ness is  made  distinctly  to  appear  as  the  mark  at 
which  they  are  to  aim.  As  those  who  have  been 
been  bought  with  a  price,  they  are  again  and 
again  reminded  that  they  are  not  their  own,  but 
bound  in  all  things  to  glorify  their  God.  As 
His  reconciled  children,  they  are  exhorted  to 
walk  worthy  of  Him  unto  all  pleasing.  As 
wrestlers  in  a  mighty  conflict,  the  crown  of 
righteousness  is  set  before  them  ;  and  as  a  Royal 
Priesthood  they  are  instructed  to  cleanse  them- 
selves from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit;  to  put  on  the  fine  linen,  even  the  right- 
eousness of  saints;  and  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,  as  in  the  Lord's  holy  temple,  accepta- 
ble to  Him  through  Jesus  Christ. 

How  precious  is  the  unity  which  is  known 
amongst  brethren  engaged  in  exercises  such  as 
these  !  Their  characters,  their  position,  their 
gifts,  their  services,  may  greatly  differ,  but  their 
hearts  are  one.  They  have  one  Father,  who  is 
in  heaven ;  they  serve  one  Master,  ev^n  Christ ; 
and  amidst  all  the  diversitiss  of  gifts  and  admi- 
nistrations it  is  the  same  Spirit  that  worketh  all 
in  all,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
will.  We  know  indeed  that  to  realize  these 
things  fully  is  no  small  attainment — that  the 
complete  subjection  of  the  human  heart  and 
understanding  to  Divine  grace,  is  a  great  and  a 
deep  work.  In  proportion  as  this  is  not  accom- 
plished in  any,  will  be  the  evidence  that  these 
are  not  made  perfect  in  love.  Even  in  the  primi- 
tive Church  the  spirit  of  party  and  of  division  was 
early  manifested.  There  were  those  who  pleaded 
for  an  unhallowed  liberty,  whilst  there  were 
others  who,  with  but  an  incomplete  understand- 
ing of  Divine  truth,  were  ready  to  make  their 
own  narrow  conceptions  the  universal  slandard, 
and  rigidly  to  exclude  from  communion  all  who 
were  not  equally  straitened  with  themselves. 
Recollecting  how  much  we  have  already  suffered, 
may  we  be  anxious  to  guard  against  these  snares. 
Watching  one  over  another  for  good,  may  our 
love  towards  each  other  be  pure  and  fervent. 


May  our  hearts  be  shut  against  all  that  scatters 
or  divides,  or  that  would  beget  or  increase  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  or  distrust.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  long-suffering  and  patience  which  we  have 
ourselves  experienced,  let  us  be  willing  to  exer- 
cise all  patience  and  forbearance  towards  others. 
And  if  through  unmerited  mercy  we  have  been 
taught  to  see  more  clearly,  let  it  be  ours  to  seek 
that  our  growth  in  knowledge  be  accompanied 
by  the  evidences  of  a  growth  in  grace,  and  ever 
to  remember  that  the  deepest  experience  iu  the 
things  of  God  is  that  which  still  brings  into  and 
preserves  in  the  deepest  humility  and  the  most 
fervent  love. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  would  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Apostle,  in  a  fresh  sense  of  the 
depth  and  fulness  of  its  meaning,  "  Grace  be 
with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity/'  Fervent  are  our  desires  that  all  that 
in  anywise  hinders  or  obstructs  the  full  partici- 
pation of  this  grace  may  be  removed.  In  the 
reverent  acknowledgment  of  the  11  one  Lord," 
in  the  heartfelt  acceptance  of  the  "  one  faith," 
may  we  be  indeed  baptized  by  the  "  one  Spirit" 
into  the  "  one  body."  Thus  drinking  into  that 
one  Spirit,  may  a  true  restoration  be  brought 
about  wherever  divisions  or  differences  have  ex- 
isted ;  and,  through  its  effectual  working,  in  the 
Lord's  good  pleasure,  may  all  who  bear  the  name 
of  Friends  be  once  more  joine  1  together  in  the 
bonds  of  outward  religious  fellowship  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Walking  in  the  love  of  Him  who 
gave  himself  for  us,  "  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
unto  God,"  may  all  be  found  in  their  several 
allotments,  each  filling  up  the  measure  of  ap- 
pointed duty,  "  with  one  mind,  striving  together 
for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel."  Thus  builded 
upon  the  Foundation,  Christ  Jesus,  may  there 
be  in  the  end,  in  the  Lord's  unmerited  mercy, 
nothing  to  prevent  that  full  communion  which 
is  the  blessed  portion  of  all  who,  through  living 
faith  in  Him  who  hath  loved  them,  enter  into 
life  eternal. 

From  the  British  Friend. 

[The  following  correspondence  has  been  sent  us, 
to  which  we  readily  give  a  place,  as  evincing  the 
good  feeling  cherished  towards  Friends  in  this 
country.] 

During  the  week  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Baltimore,  in  the  10th  month  last,  "  The  Salu- 
tation" of  your  Yearly  Meeting  to  all  who  bear 
the  name  of  Friends,  was  circulated  among  us, 
and  so  far  as  I  heard,  was  favorably  received  by 
most  of  our  members  in  attendance.  I  received 
from  my  brother,  who  is  called  an  11  Orthodox 
Friend,"  a  large  number  of  copies,  which  I 
assisted  in  distributing.  There  are  a  few  expres- 
sions in  it  which  we  do  not  approve  ;  but,  taken 
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as  a  whole,  it  is  an  excellent  paper,  and  breathes 
a  spirit  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Truth. 
It  was  read  in  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  together 
with  a  letter  from  Josiah  Forster,  to  one  of  our 
members,  written  on  behalf  of  a  committee  of 
your  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  requesting  him  to 
aid  in  having  the  11  Salutation"  furnished  to  every 
family  of  the  body  with  which  he  is  connected. 
This  seemed  to  furnish  some  opening  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration,  and  I  was  in  hopes, 
for  a  while,  that  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  eould 
unite  in  addressing  a  friendly  letter  to  your  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  in  London  ;  but  there  were  a 
few  who  dissented  from  my  views,  on  the  ground 
that  the  "  Salutation"  was  not  sent  to  us  as  a 
body,  but  as  individuals,  and  if  we  answered  it 
at  all,  it  should  be  done  by  those  among  us  who 
felt  the  concern,  and  who  were  willing  to  do  it 
on  their  individual  responsibility. 

As  we  think  it  best  that  our  meetings  should 
not  move  forward  in  religious  concerns  without 
unity  or  general  acquiescence,  we  withdrew  the 
proposition,  and  a  few  of  us  drew  up  such  a  paper 
as  we  thought  the  occasion  required,  which  was 
forwarded  to  Josiab  Forster,  as  I  am  informed, 
through  the  same  channel  that  his  letter  came  to 
us.  It  was  signed  by  Benjamin  Hallowell  and 
myself,  just  as  I  was  about  to  leave  Baltimore; 
and  I  understand  some  other  members  of  our 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  signed  it,  but  I  know  not 
how  many.  I  herewith  send  thee  a  copy  of  it, 
which  I  should  like  to  have  published,  but  not 
until  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  final 
action  of  your  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  I  would 
rather  they  should  publish  it,  but  if  they  do  not, 
we  have  a  right  to  do  so,  in  order  that  it  may 
reach  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  If  your  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  or 
your  Yearly  Meeting,  should  address  ours,  I,  for 
one,  would  give  the  address  a  cordial  reception ; 
this  sentiment  has  also  been  expressed  by  B. 
Hallowell,  and  I  think  many  others  would  con- 
cur in  it.  As  our  Epistle,  after  the  separation, 
was  rejected  by  London  Yearly  Meeting,  it  seems 
proper  that  the  first  step  towards  a  renewal  of 
correspondence  should  come  from  your  side. 

To  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  London. 

Dear  Friends, — The  letter  of  Josiah  Forster 
to  a  member  of  our  religious  Society,  written  on 
behalf  of  a  committee  of  your  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings, and  aho  an  essay  therein  referred  to,  en- 
titled, "A  Salutation  in  the  love  of  Christ  to  all 
who  bear  the  name  of  Friends,"  have  been  delib- 
erately read,  and  solemnly  considered  in  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, held  at  Lombard  Street.  To  the  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit  which  pervades  this  essay,  and  to  the 
concern  for  the  establishment  of  all  on  the  true 
foundation — the  Rock  of  Ages — we  cordially  re- 
spond, and  we  trust  that  they  may  find  due  place 
in  all  our  hearts.    Your  communication  brought 


to  the  recollection  of  some  of  us  the  interesting 
periods  now  long  gone  by,  when  we  annually  bore 
each  other  in  sweet  remembrance,  and  were,  we 
trust,  mutually  strengthened  and  comforted  by 
an  interchange  of  epistolary  communications; 
and  our  chief  object  in  writing  to  you  at  present 
is  in  order  to  do  our  part,  as  far  as  we  may,  to 
restore  all  kindness  of  feeling,  and  open  and 
maintain  a  channel  of  communication  between 
brethren,  who  are  engaged  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  same  religious  testimonies,  and  who  enter- 
tain, fundamentally  and  practically,  the  same 
religious  faith. 

May  we  not  then,  dear  Friends,  be  permitted 
to  hope  that  the  former  bonds  of  sweet  affection 
and  confidence  may  be  renewed  between  us,  and 
that  we  may  accord  to  each  other  the  strictest 
integrity  of  purpose  in  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
views  where  we  may  apparently  differ;  and  as 
we  agree  entirely  in  the  fundamental  and  practi- 
cal points,  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the 
rest,  as  those  errors  which  arise  from  different 
education  and  training,  and  are  more  or  less 
inseparable  from  us  all,  while  connected  with 
humanity. 

With  far  the  greater  part  of  your  "  Salutation" 
we  have  full  unity,  and  we  can  respond  a  hearty 
Amen  to  the  lessons  of  spiritual  experience  incul- 
cated therein.  But,  dear  Friends,  besides  a  few 
sentiments,  which  we  could  not  adopt,  in  the 
meaning  which  you  would  most  probably  give 
them,  your  address  contains  evidence  to  our 
minds  that  you  are  misinformed  in  regard  to  some 
of  our  religious  opinions. 

Being  favored,  we  trust,  with  a  measure  of  that 
universal  love,  which  can  ascribe  "  glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
all  men,"  we  are  unwilling  to  specify  the  points 
from  which  we  draw  this  conclusion,  lest  it  might 
appear  to  arise  from  a  spirit  of  controversy,  from 
which  our  feelings  are  very  far  removed.  But 
we  choose  rather,  in  order  that  you  may  judge 
concerning  us  for  yourselves,  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  what  was  addressed  to  our 
members  by  our  annual  meeting  last  year : — 

"  The  frequent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
was  affectionately  recommended  to  all,  as  a  pre- 
cious means  of  instruction  in  those  spiritual 
truths  which  pertain  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  soul.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  wise 
and  good  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  these  sacred  records  are  profitable  for  edifi- 
cation, exhortation  and  example,  and  that  they 
are  able  to  make  us  '  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

"  That  living  faith,  which  is  the  '  gift  of  God/ 
and  works  by  love  to  the  '  purifying  of  the  heart/ 
will  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  holy  character 
and  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  who,  by 
the  wonderful  works  which  God  did  by  him,  as 
well  as  by  his  sublime  precepts,  holy  example, 
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and  patient  sufferings,  has  glorified  his  Divine 
Parent,  and  promoted  the  salvation  of  men. 

"  But  the  salvation  which  is  thus  effected  for 
us  is  inward  and  spiritual,  resulting  from  that 
change  of  heart — that  new  creation — which 
nothing  short  of  Divine  power  can  effect,  and, 
which,  if  we  remain  faithful,  must  endure  for 
ever. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  mutability,  it  is  not 
permitted,  even  to  the  devoted  servants  of  Christ, 
at  all  times  to  '  see  eye  to  eye  ;  but  we  see  as 
through  a  glass  darkly/  and  hence  the  different 
views,  respecting  non-essentials,  entertained  by 
minds  equally  sincere,  instead  of  creating  jeal- 
ousy and  discontent,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an 
exercise  of  our  faith,  and  an  incentive  to  charity." 

However  far  removed  our  practice  may  be — 
and  we  have  to  deplore  the  existence  of  many 
shortcomings  amongst  us,  in  profession  and  at 
heart — as  a  Society,  we  are  true  followers  of 
Christ.  He  said,  "of  myself  I  can  do  nothing  j" 
so  we  believe  that  of  ourselves  we  can  do  noth- 
ing, but  God  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  His  good  pleasure. 

With  sincere  desires  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  and  that  we  may  all, 
individually,  in  the  end,  witness  the  language 
addressed  to  us,  of  "  well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord/'  we 
remain  your  friends  in  the  love  of  the  gospel. 
(Signed  by)  Benjamin  Hallowell, 
S.  M.  Janney,  and  others. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCES. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  21,1858. 

We  have  frequently  been  queried  with,  why 
the  Salutation  issued  by  the  Londtm  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  1857,  has  not  appeared  in  the  Intel- 
ligencer ? 

Though  it  was  addressed  "  to  all  who  bear  the 
name  of  Friends,"  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  body  from  which  it  emanated  would  not 
acknowledge  our  claim  to  that  title ;  and  as  it  was 
not  sent  officially  to  any  of  our  Yearly  Meetings, 
we  declined  giving  it  publication  in  our  columns. 
Finding  a  notice  of  it  in  the  British  Friend,  of 
the  7th  mo.,  with  an  address  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  of  London  from  some  Friends  of  Bal- 
timore Yearly  Meeting,  which  we  believe  will  be 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  the  address 
may  be  better  understood,  we  are  induced  to  ac- 
company it  by  the  Salutation. 


Wm.  Law/'  sent  us  by  the  compiler.  By  his 
request  we  will  inform  Friends  wishing  to  pur- 
chase the  book,  that  it  can  be  procured  of  Elias 
Gates,  35  State  street,  Albany.  Some  extracts 
from  it  will  be  found  in  our  present  number. 


Some  communications  received,  are  necessarily 
deferred  until  next  week. 


Married,  on  the  15th  of  6th  mo.,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Nathan  Evans  and 
Cornelia  S.  Taylor,  hoth  members  of  Evesham 
monthly  meeting,  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey. 


Died,  on  fifth-day,  the  12th  inst.,  LvEtitia  Poultney, 
relict  of  the  late  James  Poultney,  in  the  88th  year  of 
her  age — a  member  of  Spruce  street  Montbly  meeting. 

 •,  After  a  short  illness,  on  the  10th  of  3d  mo., 

1858,  in  Clinton  township,  Dutchess  county,  New- 
York  State,  Judith,  widow  of  the  late  David  Halsted, 
in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  her  age,  a  much  es- 
teemed member  and  elder  of  Creek  monthly  meeting, 
possessed  of  the  many  virtues  that  adorn  the  Chris- 
tian character,  which  rendered  her  dear  to  her 
family  and  friends.  She  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
and  ever  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  all — but  her 
great  characteristic  was  charity;  this  heavenly  virtue 
being  blended  with  all  her  intercourse  with  those 
around  her,  her  loss  is  deeply  felt;  and  although  age 
and  infirmity  prevented  her  from  going  much  abroad, 
yet,  we  believe,  her  concern  for  the  prosperity  of  truth, 
remained  unabated  ;  and  when  prostrated  by  disease, 
she  evinced  by  her  calmness  and  resignation  that 
sweetness  of  spirit,  expressing  to  her  family  that  her 
day's  work  was  done,  and  that  she  had  endeavored  to 
have  her  accounts  in  readiness  for  the  great  and  final 
change.  We  feel  to  adopt,  on  her  behalf,  the  lan- 
guage of  John,  the  Divine,  when  commanded  to  write, 
14  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from 
henceforth  ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them."  T.  N.  S. 


We  acknowledge  the  reception  of  a  little  vol- 
ume entitled,  "  Extracts  from  the  writings  of 


EXTRACTS  FROM  WILLIAM  LAW. 

This  Pearl  of  Eternity  is  the  Church  or 
Temple  of  God  ivithin  Thee,  the  consecrated 
Place  of  Divine  Worship,  where  alone  thou  canst 
worship  God  in  Spirit,  and  in  Truth.  In 
Spirit,  because  thy  Spirit  is  that  alone  in  Thee, 
which  can  unite,  and  cleave  unto  God,  and  re- 
ceive the  Workings  of  his  Divine  Spirit  upon 
Thee.  In  Truth,  because  this  Adoration  in 
Spirit,  is  that  Truth  and  Reality,  of  which  all 
outward  Forms  and  Rites,  though  instituted  by 
God,  are  only  the  Figure  for  a  Time,  but  this 
Worship  is  Eternal.  Accustom  thyself  to  the 
Holy  Service  of  this  inward  Temple.  In  the 
midst  of  it  is  the  Fountain  of  Living  Water, 
of  which  thou  mayest  drink,  and  live  for  ever. 
There  the  Mysteries  of  thy  Redemption  are  cele- 
brated, or  rather  opened  in  Life  and  Power. 
There  the  Supper  of  the  Lamb  is  kept;  the 
Bread  that  came  down  from  Heaven,  thatgiveth 
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Life  to  the  World,  is  thy  true  Nourishment :  all 
is  done,  and  known  in  real  Experience,  in  a 
living  Sensibility  of  the  Work  of  God  on  the 
Soul.  There  the  Birth,  the  Life,  the  Sufferings, 
the  Death,  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of 
Christ,  are  not  merely  remembered,  but  inward- 
ly found,  and  enjoyed  as  the  real  States  of  thy 
Soul,  which  has  followed  Christ  in  the  Re- 
generation. When  once  thou  art  well  ground- 
ed in  this  inward  Worship,  thou  wilt  have  learnt 
to  live  unto  God  above  Time,  and  Place.  For 
every  Day  will  be  Sunday  to  Thee,  and  where- 
ever  thou  goest,  thou  wilt  have  a  Priest,  a  Church 
and  an  Altar  along  with  Thee.  For  when  God 
has  all  that  He  should  have  of  thy  Heart,  when 
renouncing  the  Will,  Judgment,  Tempers  and 
Inclinations  of  thy  old  Man,  thou  art  wholly 
given  up  to  the  Obedience  of  the  Light  and 
Spirit  of  God  within  Thee,  to  Will  only  in  his 
Will,  to  Love  only  in  his  Love,  to  be  Wise  only 
in  his  Wisdom,  then  it  is,  that  every  Thing  thou 
doest  is  as  a  Song  of  Praise,  and  the  common 
Buisness  of  thy  Life  is  a  conforming  to  God's 
Will  on  Earth,  as  Angels  do  in  Heaven. 

Fourthly,  and  Lastly,  This  Pearl  of  Eternity 
is  the  Peace  and  Joy  of  God  within  Thee,  but 
can  only  be  found  by  the  Manifestation  of  the 
Life  and  Power  of  Jesus  Christ  in  thy  Soul. 
But  Christ  cannot  be  thy  Power  and  thy  Life, 
till  in  Obedience  to  his  Call,  thou  deniest  thyself, 
takest  up  thy  daily  Gross,  and  followest  Him, 
in  the  Regeneration.  This  is  peremptory,  it  ad- 
mits of  no  Reserve  or  Evasion,  it  is  the  one 
Way  to  Christ  and  Eternal  Life.  But  be 
where  thou  wilt,  either  here,  or  at  Rome,  or  Gen- 
eva, if  Self  is  undenied,  if  thou  livest  to  thine 
own  Will,  to  the  Pleasures  of  thy  natural  Lust 
and  Appetites,  Senses  and  Passions,  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  vain  Customs,  and  Spirit  of  this 
World,  thou  art  dead  whilst  thou  livest,  the 
Seed  of  the  Woman  is  crucified  within  Thee, 
Christ  can  profit  thee  Nothing,  thou  art  a 
Strauger  to  all  that  is  holy  and  heavenly  within 
Thee,  and  utterly  incapable  of  finding  the  Peace 
and  Joy  of  God  in  thy  Soul.  And  thus  thou 
art  Poor,  and  Blind,  and  Naked,  and  Empty, 
and  livest  a  miserable  Life  in  the  Vanity  of 
Time;  whilst  all  the  Riches  of  Eternity,  the 
Light  and  Spirit,  the  Wisdom  and  Love,  the 
Peace  and  Joy  of  God  are  within  Thee.  And 
thus  it  will  always  be  with  Thee;  there  is  no 
Remedy,  go  where  thou  wilt,  do  what  thou  wilt, 
all  is  shut  up,  there  is  no  open  Door  of  Salva- 
tion, no  Awakening  out  of  the  Sleep  of  Sin,  no 
Deliverance  from  the  Power  of  thy  corrupt  Na- 
ture, no  Overcoming  of  the  World,  no  Revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  no  Joy  of  the  New  Birth 
from  above,  till  dying  to  thy  Self  and  the  World, 
thou  turnest  to  the  Light,  and  Spirit,  and  Power 
of  God  in  thy  Soul.  All  is  fruitless,  and  in- 
significant, all  the  Means  of  thy  Redemption  are 
at  a  Stand,  all  outward  Forms  are  but  a  dead 


Formality,  till  this  Fountain  of  Living*;  Water 
is  found  within  Thee. 

But  thou  wilt  perhaps  say,  How  shall  I  dis- 
cover this  Riches  of  Eternity,  this  Light,  and 
Spirit,  and  Wisdom,  and  Peace  of  God,  treasur- 
ed up  within  me  ?  Thy  first  Thought  of  Re- 
pentance, or  Desire  of  turning  to  God,  is  thy 
first  Discovery  of  this  Light  and  Spirit  of  God 
within  Thee.  It  is  the  Voice  and  Language  of 
the  Word  of  God  within  Thee,  though  thou 
knowest  it  not.  It  is  the  Bruiser  of  the  Ser- 
pent's Head,  thy  Dear  Immanuel,  who  is  begin- 
ning to  preach  within  Thee,  that  same  which  he 
first  preached  in  public,  saying,  Repent,  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  'Hand.  When  there- 
fore but  the  smallest  Instinct  or  Desire  of  thy 
Heart  calls  Thee  towards  God,  and  a  newness 
of  Life,  give  it  Time  and  Leave  to  speak  ;  and 
take  care  thou  refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh. 
For  it  is  not  an  Angel  from  Heaven  that  speaks 
to  Thee,  but  it  is  the  eternal  speaking  Word  of 
God  in  thy  Heart,  that  Word  which  at  first 
created  Thee,  is  thus  beginning  to  create  Thee 
a  second  Time  unto  Righteousness,  that  a  new 
Man  be  formed  again  in  the  Image  and  Likeness 
of  God.  But  above  all  Things,  beware  of  taking 
this  Desire  of  Repentance  to  be  the  Effect  of  thy 
own  Natural  Sense  and  Reason,  for  in  so  doing 
thou  losest  the  Key  of  all  the  Heavenly  Trea- 
sure that  is  in  Thee,  thou  shutest  the  Door 
against  God,  turnest  away  from  Him,  and  thy 
Repentance  (if  thou  hast  any)  will  be  only  a 
vain,  unprofitable  Work  of  thy  own  Hands, 
that  will  do  Thee  no  more  Good,  than  a  Well 
that  is  without  Water.  But  if  thou  takest  this 
awakening  Desire  of  turning  to  God,  to  be,  as 
in  Truth  it  is,  the  coming  of  Christ  in  thy  Soul, 
the  Working,  Redeeming  Power  of  the  Light 
and  Spirit  of  the  Holy  Jesus  within  Thee,  if 
thou  doest  reverence  and  adhere  to  it,  as  such, 
this  Faith  will  save  Thee,  will  make  Thee  whole; 
and  by  thus  believing  in  Christ,  though  thou 
wert  dead,  yet  shalt  thou  live. 


The pointbetween  lawful  pleasures  and  vice, 
is  like  a  boundary  between  two  kingdoms  at  war 
with  each  other.  It  is,  therefore,  most  prudent, 
weak  and  defenceless  as  we  are,  not  to  venture 
to  the  very  edge  of  our  own  side,  but  leave  some 
space  between,  lest  an  insidious  enemy  surprise 
and  take  us  captive  unawares. — Dr.  Townson. 


No  matter  how  good  the  wall  and  the  materials 
are,  if  the  foundations  are  not  strong  the  build- 
ing will  not  stand.  By  and  by,  in  some  upper 
room  a  crack  will  appear,  and  men  will  say,  "There 
is  the  crack,  but  the  cause  is  in  the  foundation." 
So,  if  in  youth  you  lay  the  foundations  of  your 
character  wrongly,  the  penalty  will  be  sure  to 
follow.  The  crack  may  be  far  down  in  old  age? 
but  some  where  it  will  certainly  appear. 
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TO  THE  READERS  OF  ERIENPS  INTELLIGENCER. 

In  looking  over  the  state  of  Society  at  the 
present  time,  and  reading  the  accounts  we  have 
left  on  record  in  the  Bible  and  other  good  books 
in  relation  to  usury,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  much  harm  lies  at  the  root  of  this  matter 
worthy  of  our  serious  consideration.  Hence  I 
felt  a  religious  concern  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind, 
by  way  of  remembrance,  and  to  offer  a  few  words 
of  advice  to  the  youth. 

We  read  that  there  was  formerly  a  watchman 
placed  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  at  every  gate,  in 
order  to  give  the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  A  query  arises,  is  there  one  at  this  gate 
(usury)  at  present?  If  so,  may  we  not  ask, 
"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  if  notasleep,  or 
afraid  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  that  ene- 
my, which  has  already  made  great  havoc  in  both 
Church  and  State — indeed,  how  many  hearts  are 
now  bleeding,  and  what  nervous  excitement  is 
witnessed  from  this  scourge  of  humanity  !  The 
Hebrew  word  for  usury  signifies  biting.  Ah  ! 
how  many  poor  victims  have  been  charmed  by 
this  serpeutine  spirit,  and  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come fully  within  its  reach,  they  have  felt  its 
power — for  truly  it  is  comparable  to  Solomon's 
mixed  wine,  which,  at  the  last, i'-  biteth  like  a  ser- 
pent and  stiugeth  like  an  adder  ;"  the  poison  is 
under  their  lips,  and  no  sooner  is  the  poor  vic- 
tim encircled  by  its  power,  then  the  deadly  fangs 
are  then  fastened  upon  him.  Then  it  is  that 
the  true  nature  of  usury  is  developed — its  wicked 
spirit  is  seen — it  is  inexorable. 

David  says,  in  the  58th  Fsalm,  speaking  of 
the  wicked,  il  Their  poison  is  like  that  of  a  ser- 
pent— they  cry  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth 
her  ear,  and  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charming  never  so  wisely." 

If  the  real  friends  of  the  victim  endeavor  to 
conciliate  matters  between  this  spirit  and  him, 
it  is  generally  abortive. 

The  experiences  of  many  within  the  past 
year  corroborate  this  opinion.  I  have  now  be- 
fore me  a  paper,  published  this  week,  stating 
that  in  a  town  in  Pennsylvania,  containing  some 
10,000  inhabitants,  "  there  had  been  property 
sold  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  in  the  short 
space  of  one  week,  estimated  at  half  of  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars ;  and  it  also  says  that  some  of  the 
victims  have  sacrificed  the  earnings  of  their  en- 
tire lives,  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  disastrous 
catastrophe,  which  is  more  dreaded  than  death." 
u  Indeed  it  is  a  terrible  calamity  to  fail,  and 
honest  men  will  sacrifice  everything  to  meet  their 
liabilities,  before  they  will  acknowledge  their 
inability  to  do  so."  And  hence  usurers  take 
advantage  of  this  noble  impulse  in  human  na- 
ture, viz.  :  an  earnest  desire  to  perform  their 
promises  punctually,  and  they  will  hold  out 
inducements  to  get  even  the  honest,  industrious 
and  enterprising  persons  within  their  power,  and 


;  then  they  are  often  made  to  suffer  severely  from 
!  a  financial  panic,  such  as  the  one  we  have  had. 
|  These  pecuniary  reverses  develope  character  in 
!  a  remarkable  manner  ;  for  instance :  A  purchases 
I  a  property  from  B,  and  pays  down  several  thou- 
|  sand  dollars  in  cash,  and  then  gives  a  mortgage 
on  the  property  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
money.  A  financial  panic  occurs  and  depreci- 
ates the  property,  and  renders  it  impossible  for 
A  to  pay  the  mortgage ;  B  purchases  the  pro- 
perty at  a  Sheriff's  sale  for  his  mortgage  ;  keeps 
the  money  at  first  paid  down,  and  still  complains 
j  of  being  obliged  to  take  back  the  property  !  The 
public,  generally,  sympathizes  with  the  creditor, 
and  probably  gives  the  victim  a  kick,  as  he  al- 
ready is  fast  going  down  hill,  by  casting  reflec- 
tions and  imputations  on  the  integrity  of  the 
debtor,  without  knowing  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  when,  perhaps,  the  victim  has 
incurred  more  pecuniary  loss  than  all  his  credit- 
ors combined.  And  yet  the  promoter  of  this  fatal 
catastrophe  still  holds  his  post  of  honor  in  the 
world,  yea,  sometimes  even  in  religious  Society. 
Whilst  those  injured  ones  (that  have  not  lost 
all  faith  in  Him  who  feedeth  the  young  ravens, 
and  without  whose  notice  not  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground)  are  compelled  to  commence  busi- 
ness again,  without  either  capital  or  credit,  and 
thus  endeavor  to  support  their  families  as  they 
best  can,  having  to  encounter  the  frowns  of  cre- 
ditors, the  taunts  of  rivals,  the  sundering  of 
social  intercourse  with  relatives  and  intimate 
acquaintances,  and  the  indifference  and  mistrust 
of  former  friends.  In  such  a  case,  what  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  a  good  conscience,  which  can 
sustain  the  man  who  unexpectedly  finds  him- 
self unable  to  pay  his  debts,  or  perform  the  pro- 
mises that  he  made  in  good  faith  ?  Knowing 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules, 
these  remarks  are  only  intended  to  apply  to  those 
to  whom  they  properly  and  legitimately  belong, 
leaving  it  to  the  spirit  of  truth  to  make  a  right 
application. 

Usury  paralyses  industry,  which  is  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  virtue — diverts  attention  from  legi- 
timate business,  and  stimulates  speculation, 
which  is  a  curse  to  any  people,  for  it  destroys 
confidence  between  man  and  his  neighbor,  whom 
he  ought  to  love  as  himself.  And  here  lies  the 
grand  difficulty  at  the  present  time,  viz.,  a  want 
of  confidence  in  each  other,  both  in  Church  and 
State,  for  the  prominent  characters  in  both  are 
traduced  and  villified,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  we  had  love  for  each  other,  and  fulfilled 
the  golden  rule  laid  down  by  our  great  Law- 
Giver.  Let  each  one  ask  :  What  can  I  do  to 
rebuild  this  wall  of  salvation  around  about 
Jerusalem  ?  For,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if 
this  love  was  restored,  and  we  were  found, 
keeping  the  first  and  second  Command- 
ments, as  God,  who  gave  them,  intended,  then 
the  cry  of  the  poor  and  needy  would  cease;  then 
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there  would  be  enough  work  to  employ  the  idle, 
and  plenty  of  money  to  pay  them,  and  thus 
the  hungry  would  be  fed  and  the  naked 
clothed. 

We  have  now  seen  some  of  the  pecuniary 
evils  resulting  from  usury ;  but,  when  we  exa- 
mine the  higher  order  of  our  nature,  and  calcu- 
late the  vast  amount  of  injury  done  to  it  by  this 
demon — I  mean  to  morality  and  religion — oh  ! 
how  many  are  running  a  great  risk  of  losing  their 
immortal  souls. 

Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  this  vice  is  of  such 
a  hideous  mein,  that  to  be  hated  by  the  virtuous 
it  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

The  Psalmist  thus  deseribeth  a  citizen  of 
Zion:  "Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  taberna- 
cle ?  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?  He  that 
walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart.  He  that 
backbiteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth 
evil  to  his  neighbor,  nor  taketh  up  a  re- 
proach against  his  neighbor.  He  that  putteth 
not  out  his  money  to  usury,  nor  taketh  a  reward 
aga.nst  the  innocent.  He  that  doeth  these 
things  shall  never  be  moved." 

And  now  a  word  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
who  are  the  beauty  of  the  present  and  the  hope 
of  succeeding  ages,  and  they  may  be  compared 
to  those  that  we  read  of  in  the  10th  chapter  of 
1st  Kings,  the  princes  of  the  provinces.  Dear 
youth,  I  believe  that  the  Lord  is  now  inviting 
you  to  partake  at  his  bountiful  table,  and  to  be 
clothed  from  his  never-failing  wardrobe,  and  to 
be  equipped  with  the  whole  armor  of  God — 
faith,  hope  and  charity — and  if  these  abound, 
you  will  surely  become  fruitful  in  the  field  of 
offering,  and  joyful  in  the  house  of  prayer  •  and 
may  thus  imitate  the  Prophet  Nehemiah,  whose 
heart  and  countenance  was  sad,  when  he  remem- 
bered Zion,  with  her  broken  walls,  and  her  gates 
burned  with  fire.  If  you,  like  him,  by  individual 
faithfulness  to  the  Light  manifested  (not  going 
before  or  lagging  behind  it)  devote  your  whole 
heart  and  affections  to  the  King  of  Zion  ;  then 
Ibelieve  you  will  be  made  instrumental,  under 
divine  direction,  in  rebuilding  the  waste  places 
in  our  Zion,  as  Nehemiah  was  in  relation  to 
Mount  Zion. 

And  I  can  feelingly  warn  you  not  to  look 
back  if  you  have  ever  put  your  hands  rightfully 
to  the  Gospel  plough,  but  remember  Lot's  wife. 
Never,  I  do  beseech  you,  think  of  inheriting 
two  kingdoms,  but  be  contented  with  just  what 
your  Father  in  heaven  dispenses,  remembering 
that  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
experience,  and  experience  hope,  which  maketh 
us  not  to  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  Him  be- 
fore men,  having  that  blessed  anchor,  hope,  in 
the  soul)  having  not  only  the  promise  of  this 
life,  but  of  that  which  is  to  come,  viz.,  eternal 
life.  ' 


Then  I  would  earnestly  advise  you  not  to  go 
in  debt  to  the  usurer — yea,  avoid  it  as  the  hus- 
bandman does  the  Canada  Thistle,  for  as  Solo- 
mon says,  the  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender. 
Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  become  God's  servants 
— the  Lord's  freemen,  or  children,  and  to  be 
taught  by  his  Spirit,  wad  fed  and  clothed  by  His 
bounty,  and  to  receive  a  crown  of  life  at  the  end 
of  time,  then  beware  of  owing  any  man,  or  co- 
veting that  which  belongs  to  your  neighbor,  for 
truly  covetousness  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft ; 
but  be  induced  to  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not, 
for,  if  the  truth  make  you  free,  then  are  you 
free  indeed.  And  the  blessing  is  pronounced 
upon  the  poor  in  spirit,  that  they  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom,  provided  they  seek  it  first  and 
foremost,  and  its  righteousness,  then  the  pro- 
mise is,  that  all  things  necessary  will  be  added. 

'  CD  J 

What  more  can  a  reasonable  being  ask  ?  Oh  ! 
how  vividly  do  I  remember  the  impression  that 
this  passage  made  upon  my  mind  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  just  entering  upon  the  active  stage 
of  life. 

Paul  says,  "Godliness  with  contentment  is  great 
gain,  having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  therewith 
be  content.  But  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into 
temptations  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and 
i  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction 
and  perdition ;  for  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,  which,  while  some  coveted  after,  they 
have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced  them- 
selves through  with  many  sorrows." 

Many,  from  dear  bought  experience,  can  tes- 
tify to  the  truth  of  what  the  Apostle  expresses 
in  the  above  quotation,  and  I  feel  that  I  can 
adopt  his  language  to  Timothy  : 

"  Oh !  Man  of  God,  flee  these  things, and  follow 
after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience, 
meekness,  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  called." 

Dearly  beloved  youth,  if  you  do  take  heed  to 
that  Light  which  alone  can  manifest  to  your 
mind  the  path  in  which  your  Heavenly  Master 
designs  that  you  should  walk  in,  as  you  are  obe- 
dient thereto  in  the  day  of  small  things,  most 
assuredly  you  will  be  made  rulers  over  more,  and 
be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord. 
And,  finally,  I  beseech  all  to  remember  the 
young  man  that  came  to  Jesus  to  inquire  what 
he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  and  the  path 
of  duty  being  pointed  out,  instead  of  obeying 
the  command,  he  turned  away  very  sorrowful, 
for  he  had  great  possessions.  And  Jesus  said  : 
u  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Then  Peter  said,  "  Lo  ! 
we  have  left  all  and  followed  thee."  Mark  well 
the  reply  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  is 
none  that  have  done  this  who  shall  not  receive 
manifold  more  in  this  life,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  life  everlasting." 

8th  month  2d,  1858.  T. 
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BEAUTY. 

0  there  is  beauty  everywhere  ! 

No  matter  where  we  roam, 
If  to  the  northern  region's  drear 

Where  summer  ne'er  is  known  ; 
Yes,  'tis  among  those  lofty  cliffs 

Where  snow  perpetual  lies, 
Or  where  the  towering  Fir-tree  lifts 

Its  limbs  unto  the  skies. 

0  there  is  beauty  in  the  scene, 

Which  daily  meets  our  sight ; 
The  forest  and  the  meadows  green 

And  flowers  in  colors  bright. 
We  trace  it  'long  the  tiny  streams 

Which  flow  so  calm  and  still, 
Or  when  the  first  pure  morning  beams 

Kiss  some  far  distant  hill. 

0  there  is  beauty  when  the  sun 

His  last  farewell  is  bidding, 
When  twilight  o'er  the  land  is  flung, 

And  nature  seems  reposing. 
But  there  is  still  a  lovelier  sight 

When  night's  deep  signal's  given, 
To  gaze  upun  those  stars  of  light, 

That  gem  the  vault  of  heaven. 

0  there  is  beauty,  printed  fair, 

Upon  the  blouming  cheek  ; 
It  lingers  'round  the  raven  hair, 

Or  beams  from  eyes  so  meek ; 
Yet  there  is  a  gem  more  bright, 

Which  doth  new  charms  impart, 
It  is  the  radiant,  heavenly  light, 

Of  a  noblcy  virtuous  heart. 
Woodland  Home.  M.  E.  B. 


OUR  TWO  BOYS. 

The  eldest  has  not  finished  yet 

The  third  of  life's  young  years; 
His  eyes  are  blue  as  violets, 

Aud  bright  as  evening's  tears; 
His  hair  is  golden  as  the  beams 

That  usher  in  the  dawn, 
And  softer  than  the  tassels  are 

That  plume  the  growing  corn. 
His  voice  is  sweeter,  to  mine  ear, 

Than  lutes  or  woodland  streams; 
It  rings  amid  my  cares  by  day, 

Aud  echoes  in  my  dreams. 

He  has  a  hundred  pretty  ways, 

Which  I  delight  to  see  ! 
I  love  him  next  to  Heaven,  and  her 

Who  gave  the  child  to  me. 
And  when  he  nestles  to  my  heart 

And  calls  me  by  my  name — 
The  only  name  he  knows  for  me  

I  sigh  no  more  for  fame, 
But  think  that,  having  such  a  gem 

To  wear  upon  my  breag^ 
Contented  should  I  be  to  leave 

The  chaplets  for  the  rest. 

My  other  darling's  little  life 

In  months  is  counted  yet; 
His  eye  is  lustrous  as  a  star, 

And  black  as  burnished  jet ; 
His  hair  is  brown,  like  forest  leaves, 

When  autumn's  frosts  begin 
Four  teeth  have  blossom'd  in  his  mouth; 

A  dimple  dents  his  chin  ; 


His  smile  is  like  the  smile  that  plays 

Upon  a  cherub's  face — 
He  is  a  cherub,  though  hemake3 

My  home  a  dwelling  place. 

No  fear  that  we  shall  entertain 

"An  angel  unaware!" — 
That  heavenly  look  upon  his  face, 

That  glory  on  his  hair, 
Remind  us  whence  the  darling  came, 

And  bid  us  not  forget 
That  He  who  lent  the  child  to  us 

Will  come  to  claim  him  yet. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS. 

BY  A  FRIEND  IN  HIS  EIGHTY- FIFTH  YEAR. 

"  The  letter  killeth — but  the  spirit  giveth  life.'' 

Would  it  not  be  for  the  better, 

Not  to  contend  about  the  letter? 

The  letter  often  leads  to  strife — 

It  is  the  spirit  giveth  life — 

May  then  the  Spirit  e'er  go  free, 

Inspired  by  the  Deity. 

By  and  through  this  Spirit's  teaching 

We  have  the  best  and  purest  preaching — 

For  this  blessed  Spirit  given, 

May  we  thank  the  God  of  Heaven — 

The  letter,  true,  is  very  good, 

When  through  the  spirit  understood. 

But  if  man's  wisdom  point.s  the  way, 

The  spirit  loses  all  its  sway. 

There  needs  no  Trinitarian  rules, 
Nor  mystic  dogmas  of  the  schools— 
By  the  light  to  mortals  given, 
They  are  shown  the  way  to  Heaven, 
By  attention  to  this  light. 

They  are  shown  what's  wrong  and  right. 
With  all  the  duties  required  of  them 
The  time,  the  place,  the  where,  the  when. 
Obedience  to  this  light  within 
Will  purify  the  soul  from  sin— 
For  'tis  by  grace  that  we  are  saved, 
And  'tis  by  love  the  way  is  paved. 
Then  may  our  hearts  be  filled  with  love. 
That  we  may  gain  those  realms  above, 
Where  sympathetic  souls  combine, 
And  Saints  in  purest  friedship  join  ; 
Where  all  with  one  accord  unite 
In  praises  to  ?he  God  of  Light. 
Phila.,  8th  mo.,  1858.  1,  T. 


COMPENSATION. 

Beautiful  is  the  working  of  this  law  in  the 
life  of  individual  man,  producing  a  balance  of 
natural  well-being,  wonderfully  equal  in  all 
countries  and  ranks.  No  man  is  so  ill  off  but 
has  something  in  his  favor;  no  man  is  so  for- 
tunate but  has  some  worm  gnawing  the  root  of 
his  enjoyment.  Poverty  is  relieved  by  a  cheer- 
ful spirit;  wealth  burdened  with  many  cares, 
j  Hard  toil  is  recompensed  by  sturdy  health ;  luxury 
punished  by  a  feeble  constitution.  1  The  choicest 
pleasures  of  life  lie  within  the  ring  of  xnodera- 


|  Heaven  will  be  inherited  by  every  man  who  has 
|  heaven  in  his  soul.  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  with- 
!  in  you." 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Chatham,  G.  W.  8th  Mo.  Qth,  1858. 

We  arrived  at  Chatham  C.  W.,  on  the  2nd 
of  the  8th  Month,  1858,  whilst  the  color- 
ed people  were  celebrating  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies.  We  saw 
them  returning  from  their  various  places  of  meet- 
ing, where  we  were  informed  many  excellent 
speeches  were  delivered,  both  by  white  and  color- 
ed people.  Their  orderly  deportment  would  have 
done  honor  to  any  class  of  citizens  ;  not  a  single 
inebriate  was  discovered  amongst  them. 

We  attended  a  Fair  in  the  evening,  gotten  up 
by  the  females,  to  aid  in  building  a  meeting 
house,  which  was  conducted  with  perfect  order 
and  decorum. 

On  the  3d,  we  made  a  number  of  calls  on  the 
colored  inhabitants  of  Chatham,  and  found  them 
comfortable  and  happy,  equal  in  many  respects 
to  the  same  class  amongst  us. 

On  the  4th,  we  rode  out  about  six  miles  north, 
to  visit  a  school  that  had  been  located  within  the 
last  two  years  in  Chatham  township,  one  and 
a  half  miles  East  of  the  Queen's  highway,  on 
the  7th  Concession,  by  J.  C.  Brown,  a  colored 
man,  one  of  our  committee  appointed  two  years 
ago,  in  Chatham,  C.  W.,  for  the  purpose,  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  and  determina- 
tion. This  school  was  instituted  in  conformity 
to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Esther  Moore, 
deceased,  who  left  a  perpetual  annuity  for 
the  purpose.  This  school  we  found  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition;  the  surrounding  country,  although 
a  dense  forest,  is  dotted  here  and  there  with 
log  tenements,  situated  in  small  clearings,  with- 
out much  apparent  comfort  either  within  or  with- 
out, save  in  a  few  instances.  The  entrance  is 
on  the  7th  Concession,  but  owing  to  its  being 
inaccessible  we  had  to  pass  through  swamps, 
dense  forests,  by-ways,  and  crooked  paths  to 
reach  it. 

There  are  now  in  attendance  twenty-one 
scholars  and  the  teacher,  a  youth  of  17  years 
of  age,  informed  us  that  the  neighborhood  would 
afford  30  pupils.  He  is  a  youth  of  fine  talents, 
and  good  acquirements ;  he  has  the  school  in  ex- 
cellent order,  and  the  improvement  of  the  pupils, 
together  with  their  neatness  of  appearance,  sur- 
passed our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

We  met  a  large  number  of  the  parents 
of  the  scholars  in  convention,  and  consulted  with 
"hem  relative  to  its  permanent  settlement ;  when 
it  was  concluded  that  the  parents  should  appoint 
annually  three  of  their  number  to  superintend 
the  school,  in  conjunction  with  three  Trustees 
appointed  by  the  Trustees  under  the  will,  and 
in  the  event  of  their  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
competency, the  remaining  Trustees,  with  the 
three  superintendents  annually  appointed  by  the 
parents,  shall  elect  a  successor,  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Trustees  under  the  will. 

The  people  of  the  township  have  called  it  the 


Moore  school,  in  honor  of  its  donor  ;  they  feel 
thankful  in  being  thus  cared  for,  and  expressed 
themselves  in  the  most  grateful  manner,  for  the 
blessing  conferred  upon  them.  Thus  shines  the 
light  of  that  noble  hearted  philanthropist,  whose 
greatest  desire  on  earth  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fulfilment  of  that  law  of  "  doing  unto  others  as 
we  would  they  should  do  unto  us."  She  may  tru- 
ly be  said  to  have  been  the  friend  of  humau  kind, 
and  above  all,  of  the  downtrodden  and  enslav- 
ed Africans.  In  this  cause  her  labors  were  un- 
remitting; no  effort  was  too  great  to  be  made  for 
their  good,  for  which  she  suffered  much  perse- 
cution ;  but  her  memory  will  ever  be  warmly 
cherished  by  those  whose  hearts  beat  in  unison 
with  her  own  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity. 

We  dined  on  the  settlement  with  a  colored 
woman,  who  formerly  resided  in  Philadelphia; 
her  husband  was  absent;  she  is  a  genteel,  lady- 
like woman,  of  great  fortitude,  carrying  on  the 
farming  operations  with  the  assistance  of  a  lad 
11  years  of  age,  during  her  husband's  official  ab- 
sence. We  returned  to  Chatham  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  the  evening  held  a  large  and  satis- 
factory meeting  in  the  colored  Methodist  moet- 
ing  house. 

On  the  5th,  we  visited  the  Elgin  settlement 
at  Buxton,  established  by  Prof.  Wm.  King,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  company,  who  have  purchased 
a  tract  of  nine  thousand  acres  in  a  body,  and 
are  selling  it  to  colored  fugitives  and  others  at 
cost,  with  ten  years  to  pay  for  it.  This  gentle- 
man moved  from  one  of  the  Southern  States,  with 
18  slaves,  whom  he  manumitted  and  settled  on 
this  domain.  It  lies  15  miles  S.  of  Chatham ; 
the  land  is  a  cold,  wet,  clay  soil,  timbered  heavi- 
ly with  beech,  elm,  oak,  he.  There  are  about 
250  families  located  on  the  reservation,  contain- 
ing about  800  inhabitants.  They  are  honest, 
and  no  intemperance  exists  amongst  them  ;  some 
having  been  here  about  eight  years,  others  a 
much  shorter  period;  many  have  from  five  to 
fifteen  acres  of  land  cleared  ;  a  few  more,  who 
possessed  means.  The  principal  settlers  have 
gone  in  without  anything  to  depend  upon  but 
their  own  hands,  having  to  work  day's  work  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  they  embrace 
every  opportunity  their  necessities  wouldafford,  to 
clear  their  lots  and  prepare  them  for  crop-;. 
Their  houses  are  built  of  logs,  roughly  covered, 
having  but  little  appearance  of  comfort  to  lis, 
but  they  made  no  complaint,  but  toil  on  in  good 
spirits,  looking  forward  to  better  days,  and 
the  inheritance  of  freedom  and  elevation  in  a 
land  that  knows  no  distinction  of  color,  prefer- 
ing  their  present  condition,  to  slavery,  or  cast, 
that  is  recognized  in  the  land  of  our  boasted  liber- 
ty. Whilst  this  is  the  condition  of  most,  there  are 
others  better  off;  such  as  tradesmen,  or  those 
that  came  in  with  means  to  improve  their  pos- 
sessions.   Yet  they  find  their  situation  different 
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from  what  they  were  accustomed  to,  save  the 
boon  of  freedom,  and  prospect  of  elevation  in 
the  scale  of  human  existence,  as  men  possessing 
the  inalienable  right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit happiness. 

There  are  schoools  established  on  this  settle- 
ment for  the  education  of  children  irrespective 
of  color. 

We  had  a  large  gathering  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  evening,  and  satisfactory  opportunity  of 
imparting  good  counsel.  We  had  satisfactory 
interviews  with  Prof.  King,  the  agent  of  the 
establishment ;  he  is  a  man  of  benevolence,  and 
we  believe  is  endeavoring  to  promote  the  con- 
dition of  the  emigrants  with  feelings  of  philan- 
thropy. 

We  find  the  views  of  the  people  of  color,  as 
well  as  the  philanthropists  among  the  whites,  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  assistance  being  sent  in  from 
the  United  States,  fearing  it  will  create  a  state 
of  dependence,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  tem- 
porary wants  of  a  few. 

J.  Wilson  Moore, 
Rachel  Wilson  Moore. 


A  LESSON  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

"  When  I  taught  a  district  school,"  "I 
adopted  as  a  principle  to  give  as  few  rules  to 
my  scholars  as  possible.  I  had,  however,  one 
standing  rule,  which  was,  ''Strive  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  do  right,"  and  the  text  of  right, 
under  all  circumstances,  was  the  golden  rule,  "All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

If  an  offence  was  committed,  it  was  my  inva- 
riable practice  to  ask,  "Was  it  right?"  "Was  it 
as  you  would  be  done  by?" 

All  my  experience  and  observation  ^have  con- 
vinced me  that  no  act  of  a  pupil  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  offence,  unless  it  be  when  measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  golden  rule.  During  the 
last  year  of  my  teaching,  the  only  tests  I  ever 
applied  to  an  act  of  which  it  was  necessary  to 
judge,  were  those  of  the  above  questions.  By 
this  course  I  gained  many  important  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plea,  "You  have  not 
made  any  rule  against  it,"  which  for  a  long  time 
was  a  terrible  burden  to  me,  lost  all  its  power. 

In  the  second  place,  by  keeping  constantly  be- 
fore the  scholar,  as  a  standard  of  action,  the  single 
text  of  right  and  wrong  as  one  which  they  were 
to  apply  for  themselves,  I  was  enabled  to  culti- 
vate in  them  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. 

In  the  third  place,  I  got  a  stronger  hold  on 
their  feelings,  and  acquired  a  new  power  of  cul- 
tivating and  directing  them. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  them  become  more  truthful,  honest,  trust- 
worthy and  manly  in  their  intercourse  with  me, 
with  their  friends,  and  with  each  other. 


HOW  GOLD  LACE  IS  MADE. 

In  an  interesting  description  of  the  method  of 
manufacturing  gold  lace,  an  exchange  pointedly 
says  that  gold  lace  is  not  gold  lace  ;  it  does  not 
deserve  this  title,  for  the  gold  is  applied  as  a 
surface  to  silver.  It  is  not  even  silver  lace,  for 
the  silver  is  applied  to  a  foundation  of  silk.  The 
silken  threads  for  making  this  material  are 
wound  around  with  gold  wire  so  thickly  as  to 
conceal  the  silk.  The  making  of  this  gold  wire 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  mechanical  opera- 
tions imaginable.  In  the  first  place,  the  refiner 
prepares  a  solid  rod  of  silver  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  he  heats  this  rod,  applies  upon  the 
surface  a  coating  of  gold  leaf,  burnishes  this 
down,  applies  another  coating,  burnishes  this 
down,  and  so  on,  until  the  gold  is  about  one 
hundredth  part  the  thickness  of  the  silver.  Then 
the  rod  is  subjected  to  a  train  of  processes  which 
brings  it  down  to  the  state  of  fine  wire,  and  it  is 
passed  through  holes  in  a  steel  plate,  lessened 
step  by  step  in  diameter.  The  gold  never  de- 
serts the  silver,  but  adheres  closely  to  it,  and 
shares  all  its  mutations.  It  is  one-hundredth  part 
the  thickness  of  the  silver  at  the  beginning,  and 
it  maintains  the  same  ratio  to  the  end.  As  to 
the  thinness  to  which  the  gold-coated  rod  of 
silver  can  be  brought,  the  limit  depends  on  the 
delicacy  of  human  skill;  but  the  most  remarkable 
example  ever  known  was  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
Wollaston.  This  was  an  example  of  solid  gold 
wire,  entirely  free  from  silver.  He  procured  a 
small  rod  of  silver,  bored  a  hole  through  it  from 
end  to  end,  and  inserted  in  this  hole  the  smallest 
gold  wire  he  could  procure.  He  subjected  the 
silver  to  the  wire  drawing  process,  until  he  had 
brought  it  to  the  finest  attainable  state,  being, 
in  fact,  a  silver  wire  as  fine  as  a  hair,  with  a  gold 
wire  in  its  centre.  To  isolate  this  gold  wire, 
he  subjected  it  to  warm  nitrous  acid,  by  which  the 
silver,was  dissolved,  leaving  a  gold  wire  one 
thirty  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness — per- 
haps the  thinnest  round  wire  that  the  hand  of 
man  ever  produced.  But  this  wire,  though  be- 
yond all  comparison  finer  than  any  employed  in 
manufactures,  does  not  approach  in  thinness  the 
fine  film  of  gold  on  the  surface  of  silver  in  gold 
lace.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  gold  on 
the  finest  silver  wire  for  gold  lace  is  not  more 
than  one-third  of  one-millionth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, that  is,  not  above  one-tenth  the  thickness 
of  ordinary  gold  leaf. — Ledger. 


The  harvest  moon. — This  year  the  harvest 
moon  occurs  in  the  eighth  month  rising  for  six 
successive  rights  at  nearly  the  same  hour.  The 
July  moon  was  also  one  of  unusual  interest,  and 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  harvest  moon  in  those 
particulars  which  give  to  the  latter  its  distinction, 
being  retarded  only  331  minutes  in  the  average 
of  six  risings  after  the  full. — [Albany  Journal. 
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Best  things  to  give. — The  best  thing  to  give 
to  your  enemy  is  forgiveness;  to  your  opponent, 
tolerance;  to  a  friend,  your  heart;  to  your  child, 
a  good  example;  to  a  father,  deference;  to  your 
mother,  conduct  that  will  make  her  proud  ofyou; 
to  yourself,  respect:  to  all  men,  charity. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet.  Sales 
at  $4  37  and  $4  87  per  barrel ;  fresh  ground  extra  at 
$5  00  and  $5  25.  The  trade  is  buying  moderately,  at 
from  $5  25  up  to  $5  87  a  $6  75  for  common  to  extra 
brands.  Rye  Flour  is  selling  at  $3  75  per  barrel.  Corn 
Meal  is  rather  more  inquired  for.  Sales  of  Penna.  at 
$4  00. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  amount  of  Wheat  offering. 
Sales  of  prime  to  fair  Red,  at  $1  20  to  $1  25  per  bus., 
and  $1  35  to  $1  43  for  White.  Sales  of  Rye  at  83c. 
for  old,  and  70c.  for  new  Pennsylvania.  Corn  is  very 
dull  at  88  cents  afloat,  and  86  cents  in  store.  Oats— 
Saies  at  41c.  for  old  Pennsylvania,  and  prime  new 
Delaware  at  40  cents. 

Cloverseed  is  wanted  at  $5  25  a  5  37  per  bushel,  of 
64  lbs.  Lust  sale  of  new  Timothy  at  $2  25  per  bushel, 
and  Flaxseed  at  $1  64. 


T?RIENDS'  INSTITUTE,  under  the  care  of  the  Month- 
JP  ly  Meeting  of  .New  York,  situated  in  the  rear  of 
Hester  Street  Meeting-House,  will  be  reopened  on  the 
1st  second  day  in  9tti  month.  The  school  for  boys, 
under  the  care  of  Francis  H.  Ray  ;  and  that  for  girls, 
in  charge  of  Millicent  B.  Morey,  and  the  primary  de- 
partment, by  Mary  Birdsall. 

References,  Robeit  R.  Willets,  No.  303  Pearl  street ; 
Joseph  S.  Cohu,  No,  22  Liberty  street ;  Valentine  Ev- 
eritt,  No.  32,  Ferry  street ;  Charles  Miller,  No.  92 
Fourth  avenue;  Jacob  Capron,  No.  1024  Broadway  ; 
and  Joseph  T.  McDowell,  No  141  Ninth  avenue,  of 
whom  circulars  can  be  obtained. 

8tb  mo.  21 

f  A  WYNEDD  BOABDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
VJ  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  next  session  of  this  In- 
stitution will  commence  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh  mo., 
1858,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms,  $70.  For  cir- 
culars or  further  information,  address  either  of  the 
undersigned.  Daniel  Foulke,  Principal. 

Hugh  Foulke,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  21 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— Eliza,  Gayner 
and  Annie  Heacock  will  open  a  school  near  the 
Chelton  Hills  Station,  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  on 
the  first  of  the  11th  month,  and  continue  it  until  the 
last  of  the  4th  month.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  regular  English  branches.  Terms,  $60,  half  paya- 
ble in  advance.  For  further  particulars  address 
JOSEPH  HEACOCK,  Jenkintown  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
Co  ,  Pa. 

8th  mo.  14— 3m 

fjPHE  SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Loudon 
X  County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  education  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  day  of  10th  mo.  next. 

Terms  For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  term 

of  40  weeks,  $115,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  For 
further  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold, 
Springhouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 
M.  JanDey,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  after  the 
first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  Hatter 
place. 

7th  mo. 2 4—3  mo. 


The  subscriber  would  very  respectfully  inform 
Friends  that  he  will  open  a  School  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  Meeting  House,  Race  west  of  15th  street,  on  the 
6th  of  the  9th  mo.  next,  for  the  preparation  of  lads  tc 
Friends'  Central  School. 

Application  may  be  made  at  1425  Vine  street,  after 
the  23d  of  the  8th  month. 

A.  B.  Ivins. 

7th  mo.  31—6  w. 


"1 1  y  ANTED, — An  experienced  Teacher  to  act  as 
VV  Principal  in  the  Male  Department  of  Friends: 
Institute,  in  New  York  city  ;  the  Fall  term  will  com- 
mence first  Second-day  in  Ninth  month  next.  Apply 
to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

ROBERT  R.  WILLITS,  303  Pearl  st. 
SAMUEL  BROvVN,  14  Merchants'  Exchange. 
HENRY  S.  COHU,  22  Liberty  st. 
7mo.  24. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  seventh  session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month. 
1858,  and  continue  forty  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each).  The 
coursa  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms,  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance.  For  circulars  containing  further 
particulars  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry  P.  O.,  Phila.,Pa. 

7.th  mo.  24,  1858— 2mo. 

1DRCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
Vi  The  fifteenth  session  of  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  1st  day  of  Tenth  mo.  next,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest  of  Ccatesville. 
on  the  Pbilada.  and  Columbia  Railroad,  from  which 
place  pupils  are  conveyed  to  the  school  free  of  charge. 
The  usual  branches,  comprising  a  thorough  English 
education,  will  be  taught,  and  scientific  lectures,  illus- 
trated by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  be  delivered. 
Terms  $55.00  per  session.  For  further  particulars, 
address  the  Principal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.. 
Penna.  Smeddey  Darlington,  Principal. 

7th  mo.  17th,  1858.— 2  mo. 

j/RlENDs'  SCHOOLS,  under  the  care  of  Green  St. 

jj  Preparative  Meeting,  will  re-open  on  the  1st 
Second  day  in  9th  mo.  next. 

These  Schools  are  located  on  the  Meeting-house 
premises,  corner  of  4th  and  Green  Sts.,  and  comprise- 
a  Girls'  Grammar  School,  a  Secondary  School  for 
beys  and  girls,  and  a  Primary  School  for  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the  branches  usually 
taught  »n  such  schools. 

In  the  Girls'  Grammar  School  the  course  of  stndy 
will  also  embrace  Mathematics,  Botany  and  Drawing 
— one  session  per  day. 

Price  of  tuition,  per  term  of  five  months  $10,  $12. 
$15.    Drawing,  extra. 

Boys1  and  Girls'  Secondary  School. — Price  per  term 
$7  and  $9.    Two  sessions  per  day. 

Primary  School. — Price  per  term  $6.  Two  session? 
per  day. 

References. — David  Ellis,  No.  617  Franklin  street  ; 
Jane  Johnson,  533  N.  4th  street ;  Thomas  Mather,  1116 
Wallace  street ;  Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  11th,  above  Green 
street :  Macpherson  Saunders,  543  York  Avenue  ;  II. 
M.  Levick,  532  Dillwyn  street. 

Philada.,  6th  mo.,  1858. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  JPrs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Peuaa.  B«»K 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
(Continued  from  page  355.) 

Next  day,  we  set  out  for  Kingston,  and  rode 
thirty  miles;  lodged  at  Joseph  Farris's  ;  and 
the  day  following  had  a  large  meeting  in  that 
neighborhood,  among  a  people  very  little  ac- 
quainted with  Friends — but  it  ended  well.  On 
seventh -day,  I  rested  at  Aaron  Brewer's,  and 
wrote  home  to  my  dear  wife  and  friends.  Aaron 
and  his  wife  are  tender,  kind  Friends ;  they 
came  into  Society  by  convincement,  and  appear 
to  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  Truth  : 
they  are  also  very  useful  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  a  meeting  is  kept  up  at  their  house.  In  a 
little  review  of  my  labors  and  travels  in  this 
land,  my  soul  has  great  cause  to  worship  God  in 
deep  humility  and  fear  ;  for  he  it  is  that  clothes 
with  strength  from  day  to  day,  to  proclaim  his 
everlasting  Truth  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  with  power.  Blessed  be  his  excel- 
lent and  holy  name,  who  will  yet  exalt  the  stand- 
ard of  Truth,  and  make  it  glorious. 

29th.  Attended  meeting  at  Aaron  Brewer's 
in  the  forenoon,  and  had  another  in  the  after- 
noon, a  few  miles  westward  :  both  were  large  and 
highly  favored  opportunities.  Truth's  testi- 
mony reigned  triumphantly  over  all,  and  the 
holy  arm  was  magnified.  Near  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  meeting,  a  Methodist  teacher  stood  up 
and  wished  liberty  to  speak  a  few  words  j  and 
no  one  making  any  reply,  he  proceeded,  and 
told  the  people  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  and 
receive  the  things  they  had  heard  delivered;  for 
be  had  to  testify  among  them  that  the  truths 
of  the  everlasting  gospel  had  been  preached  to 
them.  After  adding  a  little  more  he  sat  down, 
and  seemed  much  affected,  having  delivered 
himself  in  a  tender,  feeling,  manner ;  and  I  felt 


well  satisfied  that  what  he  said  did  no  hurt  to 
the  meeting.  When  he  rose,  a  Friend  who  sat 
next  to  me,  made  a  motion  to  me  to  request  him 
to  sit  down;  but  I  thought  it  would  be  less 
likely  to  interrupt  the  solemn  covering  that  was 
over  the  meeting,  to  let  him  alone  f  and  so  I 
believe  it  proved.  There  is  great  need  of  care 
on  all  hands.  This  man  had  with  him  most  of 
his  hearers,  and  divers  of  them  were  in  a  tender, 
seeking  state ;  some  having  lately  left  them  and 
come  to  Friends'  meetings — so  that  his  testi- 
mony would  be  likely  to  be  confirming  to  those 
newly  convinced.  May  the  Lord  prosper  his 
own  work. 

On  second-day,  Philip  Dorland  and  wife  being 
with  us,  we  returned  to  their  house  through  a 
tedious  snow-storm,  but  did  not  arrive  there  till 
late  at  night.  This  morning,  Nicholas  Holmes 
and  Elihu  Hoag  took  leave  of  me,  in  order  to 
return  home,  but  Elihu  came  back  before  noon. 
Next  day,  I  rested  at  Philip  Borland's,  being 
fully  of  the  mind  that  rest  is  as  necessary  as 
labor;  for  it  is  sometimes  needful  to  retire,  in 
order  to  see  and  understand  what  is  proper  and 
right  for  us  to  do.  It  has  become  customary 
with  some  Friends  who  travel  in  Truth's  service, 
to  push  on  as  fast  as  they  well  can,  in  order  to 
get  through  an  extensive  visit  in  a  short  time. 
But  for  some  years  past,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
see  that  such  running  visits  will  answer  for  me. 
It  was  the  track  I  first  set  out  upon ;  but  I  found 
there  was  need  to  watch  against  .self  in  all  its 
shapes,  and  to  be  careful  that  nothing  actuates 
us  like  glorying  that  we  have  performed  a  long 
journey  in  a  short  time.  I  therefore  leave  it  as 
a  caution,  that  nothing  like  haste  to  get  through 
in  a  short  time  should  have  place  in  our  reli- 
gious engagements.  It  is  not  enough  only  to 
feel  a  draught  to  a  place,  but  when  there  (espe- 
cially when  remote  from  home)  it  is  needful  to 
feel  after  the  mind  of  Truth,  that  we  may  know 
what  there  is  for  us  to  do.  Even  to  this  day, 
whenever  I  look  back  over  my  visit  to  the  Southern 
States,  it  affords  me  but  little  satisfaction,  be- 
cause I  went  through  in  more  haste  than  I  think 
was  best.  But  in  my  visit  to  the  Eastern  States 
it  was  quite  different.  I  took  time,  moved 
slowly,  and  felt  my  way  from  place  to  place ; 
and  some  of  the  ground  I  went  over  several 
times,  the  last  visits  being  generally  the  mo&i 
favored.  So  that  I  have  this  counsel  to  those 
who  travel  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  that 
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when  we  are  clearly  convinced  and  give  up  to 
the  call  to  go  forth,  let  us  endeavor  strictly  to 
attend  to  the  directions  of  the  great  Lawgiver 
and  Shepherd  who  puts  forth  his  own,  and 
goeth  before  them. 

The  1st  of  the  1st  mo.  18U0,  we  attended 
their  fourth-day  meeting  at  Adolphustown, 
chiefly  in  silence.  Being  about  to  leave  these 
parts,  on  a  review  of  my  public  labors  among 
the  people,  I  have  often  been  led  to  enlarge  on 
the  doctrine  of  baptism,  and  to  show  the  wide 
difference  between  that  of  John,  which  was  out- 
ward and  elementary,  and  that  of  Chirst  which 
is  spiritual  and  saving; — that  John's  ministry, 
as  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  was  only 
preparatory,  and  that  he  stood  as  with  the  fore- 
finger pointing  to  Christ,  and  directing  those 
whom  he  baptized  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  bap- 
tized of  him,  as  the  great  fulfiller  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  the  antetype,  in  whom  all  the 
shadows  and  figures  do  end  ; — and  that  now, 
under  this  glorious  gospel  dispensation  and  son- 
ship,  there  was  no  more  need  of  the  outward 
form  and  outward  water.  Paul  justly  observed 
that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  stands  not  in  meats 
and  drinks,  and  divers  washings  and  carnal  or- 
dinances ;  but  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  have,  also,  often  been 
largely  opened  to  set  forth  the  gospel  state, 
which  is  a  pure  state,  inwardly  felt  and  experi- 
enced, as  true  obedience  is  yielded  to  the  gift 
of  Divine  grace  manifested  in  man,  which  puts 
an  end  to  sin,  and  brings  in  everlasting  righte- 
ousness. Many  times,  in  treating  upon  these 
things,  my  mind  has  likewise  been  livingly 
opened  to  set  forth  the  true  spiritual  worship, 
which  stands  in  the  true  and  perfect  obedience ; 
keeping  to  an  inward  watchfulness  and  exercise 
in  the  pure  measure  received  of  God,  and  out 
of  all  and  everything  that  is  of  self  and  self- 
workings.  Here,  many  times,  the  true  church 
and  true  worship  were  exalted  over  and  above 
the  false  church  and  false  worship ;  and  the 
testimony  of  Truth  was  held  up  to  the  people 
against  priestcraft,  hireling  ministry,  wars  and 
fightings,  and  oaths  and  swearing.  The  views 
of  Friends  on  these  subjects,  and  their  reasons 
for  refusing  to  join  in  with  them,  were  advanced, 
and  the  power  of  Truth  often  rose  high  with 
clearness  and  Divine  authority.  And  although 
meetings  have  frequently  held  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  hours,  the  people  continued  in 
great  stillness  and  attention.  Let  all  the  praise 
be  given  to  the  Lord  Most  High,  who  is  forever 
worthy.  Amen. 

2d.  We  set  out  in  order  to  see  Friends  at 
Niagara,  and  the  first  night  lodged  at  a  very 
poor  tavern  ;  Philip  Dorland,  Elihu  Hoag  and 
myself  being  in  company.  There  were  a  good 
many  people  there,  who  soon  fled  as  chaff  before 
the  wind;  and  we  lay  down  on  the  floor  before 
a  great  fire  in  the  common  room.    After  awhile 


there  came  another  rough  company,  intending 
as  we  thought,  to  have  a  high  time  of  low  di- 
version ;  but  on  finding  who  was  there,  they 
soon  went  off.  Next  morning  early,we  set  out;  and 


before  noon  reached  the  head  of  the 


or  carry- 


ing place  between  the  bay  of  Canty  and  Lake 
Ontario.  We  had  travelled  several  miles  on  the 
ice,  but  now  found  it  getting  weaker,  so  that  it  was 
unsafe  to  venture  further  on  it;  so  we  again  cross- 
ed the  bay,  though  not  without  danger,  and  put  up 
at  a  tavern.  On  7th  day,  a  motion  was  made  to 
have  a  meeting  in  the  neighborhood,  and  we 
stayed  till  next  day,  that  notice  might  be  spread. 
On  first-day,  the  5th,  a  large  collection  of  raw 
people  got  together,  and  it  seemed  in  the  public 
service  like  beating  on  rocks  ;  however,  we  were 
not  dissatisfied  that  we  had  a  meeting  with  them, 
concluding  Truth's  testimony  did  not  suffer 
thereby.  Next  day,  we  went  on  to  David 
Barker's,  and  again  attended  meeting  at  Friends' 
meeting-house  on  fourth-day;  it  was  an  open, 
good  time,  to  the  tendering  of  many  hearts. 
Thence,  accompanied  by  David  Barker  and  wife, 
we  went  to  West  Lake,  and  had  a  large  meeting 
which  held  upwards  of  three  hours  ;  it  also  was 
a  highly  favored  season.  We  then  visited  a 
number  of  families,  several  of  them  newly  con- 
vnced  persons,  who  will,  if  faithful,  come  for- 
ward in  the  Truth  :  after  which  we  returned  to 
David  Barker's.  In  the  retrospect  of  the  week 
past,  I  do  not  see  that  I  could  have  spent  it 
more  to  my  satisfaction.  But,  O  my  soul,  keep 
upon  the  watch  ;  for  thou  knowest  not  how  soon 
thou  mayest  take  the  last  step  in  time ;  aud  it 
is  an  awful  consideration  to  pass  from  visible  to 
invisible  things. 

In  passing  through  this  country  I  have  en- 
deavored to  demean  myself  amongst  the  people 
as  becomes  an  embassador  of  Christ.  I  find  it 
needful  and  right  to  put  up  with  such  fare  as 
they  have,  with  cheerfulness,  though  it  may 
sometimes  be  coarse.  We  do  not  go  from  house 
to  house  for  the  sake  of  a  living,  but  for  the 
good  of  souls, — for  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
peace  of  our  own  minds  :  and  feeling  the  love 
of  Christ  in  our  hearts  to  draw  us  among  the 
poor,  why  should  they  be  faulted  in  entertaining 
us,  when  they  do  the  best  they  can  under  their 
present  circumstances  ?  I  am  the  more  partic- 
ular in  leaving  these  remarks,  because  much 
hurt  has  been  done  by  a  fault-finding  disposition 
in  some  travellers,  even  in  Truth's  service.  In 
some  instances,  where  the  instruments  have 
been  much  favored  in  meeting,  but  coming  to  a 
house  where  things  were  not  to  their  liking,  for 
want  of  a  patient  guarded  care,  there  have  been 
evidences  of  a  will  not  sufficiently  subdued. 
Here  harm  has  been  done,  and  the  service  of 
such  very  much  laid  waste.  Let  us,  therefore, 
who  are  concerned  to  Travel  on  truth's  account, 
gird  up  the  loins  of  our  mind,  watch  and  be 
sober;  let  us  endeavor,  through  meekness,  gen- 
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tleness  and  long-suffering  patience,  to  exemplify 
the  doctrines  of  Truth  that  we  are  called  to 
publish,  and  in  all  our  conduct  to  support  its 
precious  testimonies  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

12th.  Again  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  a 
large  gathering  and  highly  favored  opportunity, 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  some  present.  It 
was  a  parting  season,  in  which  much  tenderness 
appeared,  the  love  of  Christ  cementing  our 
spirits  in  the  gospelof  peace.  The  two  follow- 
ing days,  we  visited  some  families,  and  rode  to 
Aaron  Brewer's  near  Kingston.  15th.  Had  a 
meeting  at  his  house,  to  good  satisfaction  ;  next 
day,  after  a  baptizing  time  in  the  family,  we  set 
out  for  Elizabethtown,  and  had  a  tedious  ride  of 
upwards  of  fifty  miles,  the  snow  being  deep  and 
the  roads  not  beat,  till  we  reached  Mathew 
Howard's,  where  we  tarried  till  the  19th,  and 
had  a  meeting  in  the  neighborhood,  which  was 
a  solid,  profitable  season.  After  dinner,  we  had 
an  opportunity  in  Mathew's  family,  and  took 
leave  of  each  other  in  nearness  of  affection.  The 
snow  was  falling  and  the  roads  heavy,  but  we 
set  out  and  travelled  about  fifteen  miles  in  a 
sleigh  j  there  being  four  of  us  in  company,  Philip 
Dorland,  Elihu  Hoag,  Samuel  How  and  myself. 

23d.  After  a  tedious,  fatiguing  journey,  the 
snow  being  deep  and  the  road  not  much  broken, 
we  reached  Montreal,  and  put  up  at  a  private 
house  where  they  were  all  French  people.  They 
were  civil  to  us  :  but  it  was  an  evening  in  which 


my  mind  was  clothed  with  sorrow,  in  reflecting  1  sen  of  him 
upon  the  great  superstition  that  prevails  among  before  him 
the  people.    The  old  woman  of  the  house  wore  and  that 
her  crucifix  hanging  round  her  neck,  and  the 
younger  branches  of  the  family  were  very  merry 
all  the  evening.    If  1  could  have  conversed 
with  them,  I  should  have  mentioned  something 


no  cause  to  complain,  for  marvellously  kind 
has  the  holy  Shepherd  of  Israel  been,  in  sup- 
porting and  bearing  me  up  through  many  hard- 
ships, and  permitting  me  to  return  to  my  dear 
family  and  friends  in  peace  ;  so  that  I  can  say, 
Return,  0  my  soul,  to  the  place  of  thy  rest ;  for 
the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee. 

In  a  retrospect  of  the  loving  kindness  and 
tender  dealings  of  my  God,  I  can  say  he  is  a 
good  Master,  and  rewardeth  his  servants  to  the 
full.  The  just  throughout  all  generations  past, 
have  had  to  speak  well  of  his  name,  and  so  will 
the  faithful,  throughout  all  succeeding  times. 
He  is  God  and  changeth  not;  his  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  his  paths  are 
peace  j  if  we,  on  our  part,  are  but  faithful  to 
him,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  so.  The  more  atten- 
tive we  are  to  his  holy  counsel,  the  greater  will  be 
the  flow  of  sweet  peace  to  our  souls.  The  more 
we  are  given  up  to  follow  him  in  the  way  that 
he  is  graciously  pleased  to  lead  us,  the  more 
nearly  we  become  united  to  him  who  is  the  liv- 
ing Vine.  Here,  we  know  our  abiding  to  be 
in  him,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  and 
here,  as  obedience  keeps  peace  with  knowledge 
there  will  be  a  bringing  forth  fruits  to  the  glory 
of  the  Father  and  the  comfort  of  our  own  souls. 
Much  has  been  done  for  us,  and  where  much 
has  been  forgiven,  how  ungrateful  should  we 
be,  if  we  did  not  love  much.  Oh !  that  the 
called  of  God  everywhere  may  become  the  cho- 


that  they  may  grow  in  good  liking 
as  willows  by  the  water-courses, 
they  may  be  as  the  good  ground, 
bringing  forth  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and 
some  an  hundred  fold.  Then  would  their  peace 
flow  as  a  river,  and  their  righteousness  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea  :  their  bread  would  be  sure, 


fortheir  consideration  ;  but  as  they  could  neither  and  their  waters  would  not  fail. 


speak  English  nor  understand  it,  I  sat  quietly 
sorrowing  for  the  evils,  blindness  and  ignorance 
that  are  owing  to  the  abominations  of  priest- 
craft. My  soul  pities  them,  and  my  prayers 
are  that  their  eyes  may  be  opened  to  see,  and 
their  hearts  to  understand  the  things  that  be- 
long to  their  everlasting  peace. 

On  second-day  morning,  the  27th,  we  left 
Montreal,  and  crossed  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
on  the  ice,  it  being  about  five  miles  wide  ;  thence 
going  by  way  of  St.  Johns,  we  reached 
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Extracts  from  a  work  entitled  t(  Theologta  Ger- 
manica," — a  translation  of  a  manuscript 
bearing  date  1497. 

PREFACE. 

To  those  who  really  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  ;  and  who  therefore  long  to  know 
what  righteousness  is,  that  they  may  copy  it ;  to 
those  who  long  to  be  freed,  not  merely  from  the 
Nicho-  punishment  of  sin  after  they  die,  but  from  sin 
las  Holmes's  at  Ferrisburg  in  Vermont,  on  the 
29th.     After  calling  at  Thomas  Robinson's, 


where  I  received  letters  from  home,  we  went 
on,  and  reached  Hudson  meeting  on  first-day, 
being  the  first  we  had  attended  since  leaving 
Mathew  Howard's,  in  Canada.    On  second-day 


itself  while  they  live  on  earth ;  and  who  there- 
fore wish  to  know  what  sin  is,  that  they  may 
avoid  it :  to  those  who  wish  to  be  really  justified 
by  faith,  by  being  made  just  persons  by  faith  ; 
and  who  cannot  satisfy  either  their  consciences 
or  reasons  by  fancying  that  God  looks  on  them 

be 


evening,  the  3d  of  2nd  month,  we  got  to  Isaac  j  as  right,  when  they  know  themselves  to 
Hallock's,  and  after  the  Quarterly  meeting  of  wrong,  or  that  the  God  of  Truth  will  stoop  to 
Nine  Partners,  I  came  directly  home,  where  I  fictions,  mis-called  forensic,  which  would  be  con- 
found my  family  in  good  health,  and  glad  to  see  sidered  false  and  unjust  in  any  human  court  of 
me  safely  returned.  My  ride  on  horseback  was  law  :  to  those  who  cannot  help  trusting  that  union 
somewhat  fatiguing,  yet  on  the  whole,  I  had  with  Christ  must  be  something  real  and  substan- 
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tial,  and  not  merely  a  metaphor  and  a  flower  of 
rhetoric  :  to  those,  lastly,  who  cannot  help  seeing 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  every  man,  as  the 
indwelling  Word  of  God,  the  Light  who  lights 
every  one  who  comes  into  the  world,  is  no  peculiar 
tenet  of  the  Quakers,  hut  one  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
without  which  they  would  both  be  unintelligible,  j 
just  as  the  same  doctrine  runs  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  early  Church  for  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, and  is  the  only  explanation  of  them  ; — to 
all  these  this  noble  little  book  will  recommend 
itself;  and  may  God  bless  the  reading  of  it  to 
them,  and  to  all  others  no  less. 

As  for  its  orthodoxy;  to  evangelical  Christians, 
Martin  Luther's  own  words  ought,  to  be  sufficient 
warrant.  For  he  has  said  he  owed  more  to  this 
than  to  any  other  book,  saving  the  Bible  and  St. 
Augustine.  Those  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom 
Luther's  name  does  not  seem  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee, must  recollect  that  the  author  of  this  book 
was  a  knight  of  the  Teutonic  order;  one  who 
considered  himself,  and  was  considered,  as  far  as 
we  know,  by  his  contemporaries,  an  orthodox 
member  of  the  Latin  Church  ;  that  his  friends 
and  disciples  were  principally  monks,  exercising 
a  great  influence  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  their 
days,  and  that  during  the  hundred  and  seventy 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  writing  of  this 
book  and  the  Reformation,  it  incurred  no  eccle- 
siastical censure  whatsoever,  in  generations  which 
were  but  too  fond  of  making  men  offenders  for  a 
word. 

Not  that  I  agree  with  all  which  is  to  be  found 
in  this  book.  It  is  for  its  noble  views  of 
righteousness  and  of  sin  that  I  honor  it,  and 
rejoice  at  seeing  it  published  in  English,  now  for 
the  first  time,  from  an  edition  based  on  the  per- 
fect manuscript.  But  even  in  those  points 
in  which  I  should  like  to  see  it  altered,  I  am 
well  aware  there  are  strong  authorities  against 
me.  *  *  *  But  God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  to 
make  such  a  man  as  the  author  of  the  "  Theo- 
logia  Germanica"  an  offender  for  a  word  ! 

One  point  more  may  be  worthy  of  remark.  In 
many  obscure  passages  of  this  book,  words  are 
used,  both  by  their  author  and  by  the  translator, 
in  their  strict,  original,  and  scientific  meaning, 
as  they  are  used  in  the  creeds,  and  not  in  that 
meaning  which  has  of  late  crept  into  our  very 
pulpits,  under  the  influence  of  Locke's  philoso- 
phy. "When,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  God  is 
the  substance  of  all  things; — this  expression,  in 
the  Lockite  sense  of  substance,  would  mean  that 
God  is  the  matter  or  staff  of  which  all  things  are 
made,  which  would  be  the  grossest  Pantheism  ; 
but  "  substance/'  in  the  true  and  ancient  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  as  it  appears  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  signifies  the  very  opposite,  namely,  that 
which  stands  under  the  appearance  and  the 
matter ;  that  by  virtue  of  which  a  thing  has  its 
form,  its  life,  its  real  existence,  as  far  as  it  may 


have  any  ;  and  thus,  in  asserting  that  God  is  the 
substance  of  all  things,  this  book  means  that 
every  thing  (except  sin,  which  is  no  thing,  but 
the  disease  and  fall  of  a  thing)  is  a  thought  of 
God. 

So  again  with  eternity.  It  will  be  found  in 
this  book  to  mean  not  merely  some  future  end- 
less duration,  but  that  ever-present  moral  world, 
governed  by  ever-living  and  absolutely  necessary 
laws,  in  which  we  and  all  spirits  are  now ;  and 
in  which  we  should  be  equally,  whether  time  and 
space,  extension  and  duration,  and  the  whole 
material  universe  to  which  they  belong,  became 
nothing  this  moment  or  lasted  endlessly. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  give  these  cautions,  be- 
cause by  the  light  of  Locke's  philosophy  little  or 
nothing  will  be  discovered  in  this  book,  and  what 
little  is  discovered,  will  probably  be  utterly  nds- 
understood. 

If  any  man  wishes  to  see  clearly  what  is  herein 
written,  let  him  try  to  forget  all  popular  modern 
dogmas  and  systems,  all  popular  philosophies,  and 
be  true  to  the  letter  of  his  Bible,  and  to  the  in- 
stincts which  the  indwelling  Word  of  God  was 
wont  to  awaken  in  his  heart,  while  he  was  yet  a 
little  unsophisticated  child  ;  and  then  let  him  be 
sure,  that  he  will  find  in  this  book,  germs  of  wider 
and  deeper  wisdom  than  its  good  author  ever 
dreamed  of ;  and  that  those  great  spiritual  laws, 
which  the  author  only  applies,  and  that  often  in- 
consistently, to  an  ascetic  and  passively  contem- 
plative life,  will  hold  just  as  good  in  the  family, 
in  the  market,  in  the  senate,  in  the  study,  ay, 
and  teach  him  the  way  to  lead,  in  whatsoever 
station  of  life  he  may  be  placed,  a  truly  man-like, 
because  a  truly  Christ-like  and  God-like,  life. 

Charles  Kingsley. 

Torquay,  Lent,  1854. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  USE  OF  TRIALS. 

It  is  not  in  the  light  and  sunny  places  of  the 
wilderness  that  the  traveller  most  sweetly  reposes. 
It  is  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  or  in 
the  depth  of  a  sequestured  valley;  and  so  it  is 
with  a  Christian.  The  sun  of  prosperity  withers 
our  joys,  and  changes  the  green  leaves  into  the 
sickly  colors  of  autumn.  Adversity  is  like  the 
winter,  which  prepares  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed,  and  for  the  rich  and  glowing 
luxuriance  of  spring-time. 

Having  in  my  youth  notions  of  severe  piety, 
(says  a  celebrated  Persian  writer,)  I  used  to  rise 
I  in  the  night  to  watch,  pray,  and  read  the  Koran. 
One  night  when  I  was  engaged  in  these  exercises, 
my  father,  a  man  of  practical  virtue,  awoke  while 
I  was  reading.  "Behold,"  said  I  to  him,  thy  other 
children  are  lost  in  irreligious  slumber,  while  I 
alone  wake  to  praise  God."  "  Son  of  my  soui," 
said  he,  "it  is  better  to  sleep,  than  to  wake  to 
remark  the  faults  of  your  brethren." 
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LETTER  FROM  LADY  GUYON  TO  A  YOUNG  MIN- 
ISTER. | 

Sir : — The  singleness  of  spirit  and  candor, 
with  which  you  have  written  to  me,  please  me 
much.  You  are  about  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  In  answering  your  letter,  I  will  avail 
myself  of  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me, 
and  endeavor  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions. 

And  in  the  first  place,  I  would  observe  that 
a  person  in  the  responsible  and  solemn  situation 
which  you  are  called,  should  never  preach  osten- 
tatiously. In  other  words,  be  careful  never  to 
preach  with  the  purpose  of  showing  your  intel- 
lectual power,  your  learning,  and  eloquence. 
Preach  in  a  plain,  simple  manner;  and  let  me 
add,  that  the  matter  is  still  more  important  than 
the  manner.  Preach  nothing  but  the  gospel, — 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  per- 
mit me  to  say  further,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable, 
that  you  should  preach  it  as  a  kingdom  near  at 
hand,  as  something  not  a  great  way  off,  but  to  be 
received  and  realized  now.  Aim  at  the  heart. 
If  men  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  within  them, 
in  the  exercise  of  faith,  and  in  right  dispositions, 
instead  of  seeking  it  in  outward  ceremonies  and 
practices,  they  will  not  fail  to  find  it. 

Another  remark  I  have  to  make  is  this.  Al- 
ways remember  that  the  soul  of  man  was 
designed  to  be  the  Temple  of  the  living  God. 
In  that  temple,  framed  for  eternity,  he  desires 
to  dwell  much  more  than  in  temples  made  with 
human  hands.  He  himself  built  it.  And  when, 
in  the  exercise  of  faith,  we  permit  him  to  enter, 
he  exercises  there  a  perpetual  priesthood.  God, 
therefore,  is  ready  to  come,  and  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  heart,  if  men  are  desirous  of  it. 
But  men  themselves  have  something  to  do. 
Teach  those  to  whom  you  preach,  to  disengage 
their  minds  from  the  world,  to  be  recollected  and 
prayerful,  and  with  sincerity  and  uprightness  to 
seek,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,*  '  the  Lord 
and  his  strength — seek  his  face  evermore/ 

Again,  to  render  your  preaching  truly  ef- 
fective, it  must  be  the  product  of  love,  and  of 
entire  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  God ;  flowing 
from  a  real  inward  experience,  from  the  fulness 
of  a  believing  and  sanctified  heart.  And  if  this 
be  the  case,  your  sermons  will  not,  I  think,  par- 
take of  a  controversial  spirit,  which  is  much  to 
be  avoided.  Men  who  are  controversial,  led 
away  by  strong  party  feelings,  are  apt  to  utter 
falsehoods,  when  they  think  they  are  uttering 
the  truth.  Besides  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  per 
ceive,  so  much  narrows  and  dries  up  the  heart 
as  controversy. 

Shall  I  be  permitted  to  make  one  other  sug- 
gestion ?  It  is  very  desirable,  in  the  early  part 
of  your  ministry  especially,  that  you  should 
spend  a  portion  of  your  time,  and  that  perhaps 
not  a  small  portion,  in  commuuion  with  God  in 
retirement.  Let  your  soul  first  be  filled  with 
God's  spirit ;  and  then,  and  not  otherwise,  will 


you  be  in  a  situation  to  communicate  of  that  di- 
vine fulness  to  others.  No  man  can  give  what 
he  has  not,  or  if  a  man  has  grace,  but  has  it  in 
a  small  degree,  he  may,  in  dispensing  to  others, 
impart  to  them  what  is  necessary  to  himself.  Let 
him  first  make  himself  one  with  the  great  Foun- 
tain, and  then  he  may  always  give  or  be  the 
instrument  of  giving  without  being  emptied. 

How  wonderful,  how  blessed  are  the  fruits 
when  the  preacher  seeks  the  divine  glory  alone 
and  lets  himself  be  moved  by  the  spirit  of  God! 
Such  a  spirit  can  hardly  fail  of  gaining  souls  to 
Him,  who  has  redeemed  them  by  his  blood. 
Preach  in  this  manner,  and  you  will  find  that 
your  sermons  will  be  beneficial  to  yourself  as 
well  as  others.  Far  from  exhausting  you,  they 
fill  you  more  and  more  with  God,  who  loves  to 
give  abundantly,  when  without  seeking  our- 
selves, and  desirous  of  nothing  but  the  promo- 
tion of  his  own  glory,  we  shed  abroad  what  he 
give  us  upon  others. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  how  sad  are  the  efFects, 
when  men  preach  with  other  views  and  on  other 
principles ;  men,  icho  honor  God  with  their  lips 
when  their  hearts  are  far  from  him.  And  they 
are  not  more  injurious  to  others  than  they  are 
miserable  to  themselves.  God  has  created  them 
on  purpose  to  make  them  infinitely  happy  by 
possessing  him,  but  they  make  themselves  utter- 
ly miserable  by  striving  to  possess  all  things  out 
of  him.  I  close  with  simply  adding  my  sup- 
plication, that  God  may  not  only  instruct  you 
in  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  more- 
over may  place  you  in  a  situation  which  will  be 
most  accordant  with  the  diviue  glory  and  your 
own  good. 

Jeanne  M.  B.  Be  La  Mot  he  Guyon. 


A  SENTENCE  FOR  THE  TIMES. 
"  Casting  alt  your  care  on  him,  for  he  careth  for  you:' 
The  great  measure  of  the  worth  of  any  religion 
is  its  durability  to  help  men.  Religion  is  the 
son  of  want  and  weakness.  Moses  in  old  times 
put  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  this  test,  when 
he  said,  "  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  who 
hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our 
God  is  in  all  things  that  we  call  upon  him  for  ?" 

Now,  if  the  old  Jewish  economy  had  this  pri- 
vilege, certainly  the  Christian  dispensation  was 
not  less.  We  in  the  gospel  are  nearer  to  God 
than  were  the  old  Jews,  not  further  off.  And 
if  the  Lord  their  God  was  nearer  unto  them  for 
all  that  they  called  on  Him  for,  certainly  He  is 
not  less  near  to  us. 

The  present  is  a  time  for  testing  the  practical 
worth  of  one's  religion.  A  sweeping  season  of 
calamity  has  passed  over  the  land  :  anxiety,  sor- 
row, want,  perplexity,  are  inmates  now  in  many 
a  dwelling  where  before  they  were  strangers. 
Now  is  the  time  to  discern  between  him  that 
hath  and  him  that  hath  not  an  Almighty  helper. 
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Now  is  the  time  when  some  men,  who  seem  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world  to  have  lost  all,  may  glori- 
fy their  Father  in  heaven,  by  a  cheerful  serenity  of 
demeanor,  which  seems  wonderful  to  those  who 
know  not  its  hidden  source. 

Whatever  doors  may  be  closed  on  them,  what- 
ever reliance  may  have  failed,  there  is  one  door 
which  is  open  wider  than  ever  now — the  door 
of  that  secret  place  where  they  find  their  Father 
to  cast  their  care  on  Him.  They  must  go,  not 
in  formal  phrases,  learned  by  role,  but  in  gen- 
uine heart-openings,  such  as  one  friend  useth 
with  another.  Like  the  disciples,  when  they 
had  buried  their  dead  friend,  they  must  "  go  and 
tell  Jesus." 

What  a  heart- eating  word  is  that  one  little 
one — care.  It  has  in  it  an  indefiniteness,  an 
uncertain  fearfulness ;  it  pertains  to  a  creature 
who  cannot  see  a  step  before  him — who  is  every 
moment  exposed  to  unforeseen  calamities  and 
reverses.  It  has  in  it  all  of  man's  poverty — a 
poverty  which  is  born  with  him,  and  lives  with 
him,  and  is  the  twin  and  intimate  companion  of 
his  soul,  and  which  none  of  the  things  that  are 
called  riches  or  honor  can  alleviate  or  lessen  in 
the  smallest  degree.  In  all  the  great  straits  and 
necessities  of  our  condition  here,  an  emperor  is 
as  poor  as  a  slave ;  he  can  no  more  know  the 
future ;  he  can  no  more  control  the  forces  of  na- 
ture ;  he  can  no  more  fend  off  death ;  he  can  no 
more  redeem  his  loved  ones  from  its  power. 
Hence  care  sits  as  close  to  the  skin  under  ermine 
and  jewelry  as  under  rags. 

No  religion  but  the  Christian  ever  had  a  sen- 
tence like  this,  "  Casting  all  your  care  on  him, 
for  he  careth  for  you."  Many  philosophers  and 
wise  men  of  antiquity  would  have  leaped  for  joy 
at  such  a  message,  but  none  such  came  to  them. 
The  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air 
were  just  the  same  in  their  day  as  in  any  other, 
but  not  till  Christ  explained  their  higher  and 
more  beautiful  significance,  did  the  world  under- 
stand that  a  Father's  protection  and  care  were 
written  even  in  the  inflexible  course  of  nature. 

We  who  have  a  God  to  care  for  us,  should 
show  that  we  have  so  great  a  refuge — we  must 
cast  our  cares  on  Him.  We  all  know  what  this 
means  in  earthly  language.  A  man  says,  "I 
have  put  all  that  care  on  so-and-so  ;"  it  means 
he  has  discharged  his  mind  of  it — he  is  free  to 
give  his  thoughts  to  something  else — he  has  for 
the  present  done  with  it,  for  he  has  secured  its 
being  properly  attended  to.  So,  when  we  go  to 
God  and  cast  our  care  on  him,  we  lift  it  from  our 
own  souls,  and  come  away  from  the  interview  as 
one  who  has  left  a  weight  behind.  But  there 
are  times  of  relaxed  nervous  energy — times  of 
weakness,  when  though  we  say  in  words,  "  Lord, 
I  believe,"  yet  the  burden  still  remains  on  us. 
Just  as  in  weakened  bodily  tissues  the  blood 
congests,  and  the  relaxed  fibre  has  no  power  to 
throw  it  off ;  so  there  is  a  congestion  of  care  about 


the  brain  and  heart.  This  must  be  treated  as  a 
disease.  We  must  say  to  ourselves  as  David 
did,  "  This  is  my  infirmity,  yet  I  will  remember 
the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High." 
Having  gone  to  God  and  spread  our  case,  what- 
ever it  is,  before  him,  we  must,  by  a  firm  exer- 
cise of  will,  resolve  to  treat  it  as  a  thing  disposed 
of;  we  must  divert  our  mind  from  it — we  must 
resolutely  resolve  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  brood 
over  it,  and  when  the  shiver  of  anxiety  comes 
on  us,  we  must  divert  it  by  a  resolute  filling  of 
the  mind  with  duties. 

Though  God  seem  long  to  delay  to  appear  for 
us — though  the  difficulties,  far  from  seeming 
less,  grow  more,  the  storm  darker,  the  hail  and 
rain  more  blinding,  still  we  must  with  resolute 
will  believe  that  God  has  heard  us,  is  hearing 
us,  and  is  now  doing  all  that  is  best  to  be  done, 
and  all  that,  if  we  stood  where  he  does,  we  should 
ask  him  to  do  for  our  relief. 

There  is  something  sublime  and  magnanimous 
in  this  faith  in  God.  We  have  not  many  chan- 
ces of  showing  magnanimity  God  ward.  Gener- 
ally speaking  our  intercourse  is  all  receiving,  and 
there  is  no  chance  to  give.  It  is  only  in  this 
matter  of  faith  there  is  a  chance  for  a  man  to  be 
generous  and  magnanimous.  Yes,  he  may  say, 
I  will  believe  only  the  largest,  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  things  of  my  God.  Though  He  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  to  him.  He  has  said  He 
will  care  forme.  He  has  bid  me  cast  my  care 
on  him,  and  I  have  done  it ;  and  though  I  see 
no  ray  of  light,  nor  know  not  from  whence  help 
is  coming,  yet  I  know  He  is  helping  me,  and 
will  help  me ;  and  though  I  should  die  without 
seeing  my  prayer  answered,  1  will  bind  his  word 
to  my  heart,  I  will  profess  my  faith  in  him  with 
my  last  breath,  I  will  take  his  promise  into 
eternity,  and  claim  its  fulfilment  at  the  foot  of 
his  throne. — H.  B.  Stowe. 


(BY  REQUEST.) 
Extract  selected  for  the  Intelligencer. 

u  The  injudicious  and  exclusive  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  is  characteristic  of  our  age  and 
people,  and  its  effects  are  already  too  apparent 
in  the  number  of  smart  men  among  us;  of 
sharp,  keen  business  men — of  men  with  an  eye 
always  to  the  main  chance,  who  are  everywhere 
around  us,  and  in  almost  every  pursuit  of  life. 
Thin,  excitable,  quick- moving,  sharp  visaged 
men,  a  prey  to  dyspepsia  and  weak  nerves  ;  men 
whose  recreations  are  sensual,  and  whose  very 
religion  is  based  on  business  calculations.  The 
moral  training  of  the  youths  of  a  Democratic 
j  government  like  ours,  is  particularly  important, 
j  because  it3  stability  rests  upon  the  virtue  of  the 
1  people.  Intelligence,  without  moral  principle, 
|  is  not  sufficient  for  its  preservation.  That  may 
;  build  cities,  may  dot  the  country  over  with  cul- 
tivated farms  and  pleasant  villages;  may  bind 
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its  different  parts  together  by  chains  of  railroads 
or  spread  telegraph  wires  over  it  like  a  great  net- 
work, may  erect  colleges  and  schools,  may  estab- 
lish armies  and  build  navies,  but  without  virtue 
there  is  no  sure  basis,  and  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture must,  therefore  eventually  fall.  Amid 
much  that  is  good,  no  discerning  eye  can  fail  to 
see  among  us  much  also  that  is  wrong. 

Monster  evils  fester  in  the  very  heart  of  society; 
peculations  of  the  public  funds  are  committed 
by  those  into  whose  hands  they  are  entrusted  ; 
unscrupulous  men  are  elected  to  places  of  power 
and  trust;  mobs  and  riots  defy  authority,  and 
trample  private  rights  in  the  dust.  All  this 
calls  loudly  for  reform,  and  such  reform  as 
only  the  virtuous  education  of  youth  can  effect. 

An  error  into  which  too  many  of  our  youths 
are  liable  and  prone  to  fall,  is  that  of  too  great 
impatience  under  restraint,  too  eager  a  desire  for 
personal  liberty  and  independence,  and  too  little 
respect  for  the  authority  of  those  in  whose  care 
they  must  for  the  time  be  placed.  This  spirit 
leads  inevitably  to  discontent  and  murmuriugs ; 
a  feeling  of  hostility  is  engendered  between  the 
teacher  and  his  pupil,  and  a  serious  obstacle 
thereby  interposed  to  his  successful  advancement. 
And  not  only  during  his  school- days  will  its  dis- 
advantages be  felt.  When  he  shall  go  forth  on 
the  arena  of  manhood,  he  will  necessarily  find, 
if  he  finds  it  not  earlier,  that  his  own  particular 
convenience  and  pleasures  must  frequently  give 
place  to  the  general  good  of  society.  As  a 
member  of  the  community,  he  is  bound  to  sup- 
port its  good  order,  and  obey,  even  if  it  be 
sometimes  irksome  and  restraining  upon  his  pro- 
pensities to  do  so,  the  laws  enacted  for  the  gen- 
eral weal.  Every  immoral  habit  which  he  in- 
dulges, therefore,  just  so  far  unfits  him  for  so- 
cial life,  as  it  is  adverse  to  those  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  society  is  founded ;  and 
just  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  nature  of 
his  vices,  will  be  the  inferiority  of  the  ingredi- 
ents which  go  to  form  the  particular  level  he 
will  assume  in  his  intercourse  with  men. 

No  young  man,  unless  hardened  by  vice, 
would  prefer  a  life  of  viciousness  to  one  of  rec- 
titude. In  his  better  moments,  even  the  most 
depraved  will  discover  a  spark  of  that  holy  fire 
within  him  which  burned  so  brightly  and  re- 
provingly at  his  first  wanderings  from  the  path 
of  duty.  There  is,  I  feel  persuaded,  a  some- 
thing in  the  breast  of  every  one,  except  the 
utterly  abandoned,  which,  could  it  be  but  ten- 
derly nurtured  and  developed,  would  spring  up 
into  greeness  and  beauty. 

8th  mo.,  16, 1858.  Student. 


Order. — Order  will  make  our  duty  and  busi- 
ness easy  and  agreeable,  and  the  chief  point 
of  order  is  a  right  state  of  mind. 


CREATION  PROGRESSIVE. 
BY  HUGH  MILLER. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  inspired  record  in 
Genesis,  or  the  disclosures  of  geology,  we  are 
taught  that  the  work  of  creation  was  a  progres- 
sive one.  First,  there  may  have  been  a  time 
when  the  earth  was  simply  mineral ;  then  it 
appears  clothed  with  plants  ;  animals  in  due  time 
come  forth  to  browse  upon  them  ;  and,  as  a  com- 
pletion, man  stands  up  to  gaze  with  intelligent 
eye  upon  the  whole.  There  is  a  unity  of  plan 
running  along  all  this  series.  The  plant,  when, 
it  comes,  is  higher  than  the  mineral — a  new 
power,  the  vital,  has  been  superinduced ;  but 
still  the  organic  is  dependent  for  the  nourish- 
ment on  the  iuorganic,  and  all  the  forces  which 
operate  in  the  mineral  are  active  in  the  plant. 
Look  at  the  more  complicated  crystals— -look  at 
the  frost-works  on  our  flag-stones  and  windows, 
so  like  the  tree  in  their  ramifications — and  you 
at  once  see  that  powers  are  operating  there  which 
are  to  appear  in  a  more  advanced  form  in  the 
plant.  When  the  animal  appears,  it  has  some- 
thing not  in  the  plaut — in  particular,  it  has  a 
power  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  ;  but 
still  it  retains  all  the  power  that  is  in  the  min- 
eral, and  is  dependent  for  food  on  the  vegetable; 
and  so  clearly  are  the  plant  and  brute  allied,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  which  will  decidedly 
separate  the  higher  forms  of  the  one  from  the 
lower  forms  of  the  other. 

And  when  man  walks  forth  to  complete  all 
these  objects,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  higher 
principle  in  him,  which  is  not  in  the  mineral,  or 
in  the  plant,  or  in  the  brute  ;  but  it  is  just  as 
clear  that  he  has  affinities  with  the  lower  crea- 
tion, arising  from  the  lower  creation  tending  up- 
wards towards  him.  Made  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  his  bodily  frame  is  subject  to  all  the  in- 
organic laws  of  the  world,  and  at  last  returns  to 
the  dust  out  of  which  it  was  formed.  As  an 
organism,  he  is  subject  to  all  organic  laws ;  he 
needs  breath  and  food  from  without,  and  has  an 
allotted  period  of  existence.  As  an  animal,  his 
bones  and  his  muscles,  his  very  nerves  and  brain, 
are  after  the  same  model  as  those  of  the  brutes ; 
like  them,  he  needs  organized  matter  whereon  to 
feed  ;  and  like  them,  he  is  susceptible  of  plea- 
sure and  pain.  It  may  be  maintained  that  the 
lower  animals  are,  in  a  sense,  anticipations  of 
humanity,  and  have  appetites,  instincts,  attach- 
ments— as  for  off-spring  and  home— perceptions, 
and  a  sort  of  intelligence,  which,  though  not 
identical  with,  are  homologous  to,  certain  of  the 
lower  endowments  of  man. 

All  this  does  not  prove,  as  some  would  argue, 
that  man  is  merely  an  upper  brute — possibly 
sprung  from  the  monkey,  or  removed  from  it 
only  as  one  species  is  from  another.^  In  his  bodily 
frame  he  may  be  simply  a  new  species — the  high- 
est of  animated  organisms — with  the  fore  limbs 
turned  into  hands,  and  his  frame  raised  into  an 
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upright  attitude, — even  in  this  so  far  anticipated 
by  the  ape.  But  in  his  soul,  endowed  with  the 
power  of  discerning  the  difference  between  good 
and  evil  :  capable  of  cherishing  voluntary  affec- 
tions— which  alone  (and  not  mere  instinctive  at- 
tachments,) are  deserving  the  name  of  love, — 
and  of  rising  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
communion  with  him  ;  by  reason  of  his  soul — 
responsible  and  immortal — he  belongs  not  merely 
to  a  new  species  or  genus  of  nature,  but  to  a  new 
order  in  creation.  In  respect  to  this,  his  nobler 
part,  he  is  made  not  after  the  likeness  of  the 
brute,  but  after  the  image  of  God.  He  stands 
on  this  earth,  but  with  the  upright  face  he  looks 
upward  to  heaven. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  28,  1858. 

The  publication  of  the  salutation  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting^ of  London,  in  our  last  number, 
was  noticed  by  a  short  editorial  which  did  not 
as  fully  express  our  feelings  in  regard  to  it  as 
we  feel  would  be  right.  We  have  remembered 
that  in  1828  our  Yearly  Meeting  was  induced 
to  send  an  epistle  to  Friends  of  London  Year- 
ly Meeting,  clothed  in  language  of  broth- 
erly love  and  feeling,  to  which  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. Again,  in  1830,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  heal  the  wound  which  strife  had  made,  by 
another  address  equally  kind  and  considerate? 
with  no  more  effect.  Now,  we  believe  if  Friends 
of  England  had  at  that  time  acted  upon  the  ex- 
cellent advice  contained  in  their  late  "  Saluta- 
tion to  all  bearing  the  name  of  Friends/'  viz  : — 
"That  we  watch  over  one  another  for  good; 
that  our  love  toward  each  other  be  pure  and 
fervent;  and  that  our  hearts  be  shut  against  all 
that  scatters  or  divides,  or  that  would  beget  or  in- 
crease a  spirit  of  jealousy  or  distrust,"  the  way 
might  have  opened  for  an  established  intercourse 
which  would  have  proved  beneficial  to  both 
them  and  us.  But  a  different  course  was  pur- 
sued. Rejecting  the  affectionate  addresses  already 
referred  to,  which  were  officially  sent  to  them, 
we  were  judged  by  ex  parte  evidence,  and  lan- 
guage used  in  reference  to  us,  which  manifested 
an  illiberal  and  censorious  spirit.  We  wish  not 
to  revive  or  renew  any  feelings  of  hostility 
which  then  existed.  It  might  have  been  under 
the  impression  that  we,  as  wilful  and  disobe- 
dient children,  had  gone  astray  and  left  the  true 
sheepfold, — but  we  cannot  but  notice,  even  in 


the  " Salutation/'  professedly  written  and  sent 
forth  "in  the  love  of  Christ,"  a  remnant  of 
that  spirit  of  judgment,  which  then  "divided 
in  Jacob,  and  which  still  scatters  in  Israel." 

The  charge  being  the  same  as  that  preferred 
against  us  at  that  period,  we  suppose  our  portion 
of  the  Society  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  address 
as  "having  been  beguiled,  &c,  to  the  denial  of 
the  Lord  that  bought  them."  If  by  this  is 
meant  that  we  differ  in  sentiment  from  those 
who  place  their  hope  of  salvation  upon  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  shed  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
we  freely  and  fully  acknowledge  that  we  have, 
indeed,  a  more  spiritual  faith,  which  leads  us  to 
seek  a  remission  of  sins,  through  the  blood  of 
"  the  new  testament  which  was  shed  for  many," 
and  which  we  understand  to  be  the  life  of  Christ 
shed  abroad  in  the  soul  of  man,  that  "  cleanseth 
from  all  sin,"  by  which  the  passive  recipient  is 
leavened  into  the  divine  nature,  and  is  brought 
to  witness  the  oneness  with  the  Father  alluded 
to  in  the  prayer  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  previous 
to  his  crucifixion  by  the  "  hands  of  sinful  men." 

His  death,  so  fully  illustrative  of  that  non- 
resisting  spirit  inculcated  by  him,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  throughout  his  glorious  mis- 
sion, is  of  value  to  the  Christian  mind,  so  far  as 
it  is  strengthened  by  his  susbmision  "  patiently  to 
endure  the  cross,  and  despise  the  shame,"  regard- 
less of  the  contradiction  of  sinners" — but  no 
farther  can  we  recognize  this  cruel  act  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews  as  instrumental  in  the  salva- 
tion of  man.  Had  it  been  as  the  popular  theology 
of  the  day  teaches,  would  so  important  a  matter 
have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  Him  who 
"  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth  ?"  No  where 
do  we  find  any  allusion  by  him  to  the  saving  ef- 
ficacy of  the  blood  of  his  body.  Surely  no 
other  than  a  spiritual  interpretation  can  be 
placed  upon  his  saying,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you — whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day ;  for  my  flesh  is 
meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink,  indeed. 
He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood; 
dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him  !"  "  This  is  that 
bread  which  came  down  from  Heaven — he  that 
eateth^of  this  bread  shall  live  forever."  "Doth 
this  offend  you  ?"  "  It  is  the  spirit  that  quicken- 
eth;  thefleshjprofiteth  nothing — the  words  I  speak 
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uuto  you  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life." 
So  far  from  "  denying"  the  redeeming  influence 
of  this  quickening  spirit,  the  word  nigh  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  mouth — the  word  that  "  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God  and  was  God," — we 
earnestly  desire  that  all  men  may  come  to  believe 
in  it  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  called  by 
many  names  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  none,  per- 
haps, more  frequently  or  appropriately  than 
"The  Light."  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world," 
said  Christ,  "he  that  followeth  me  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life."  It  was  this  glorious  light  which  shone 
upon  the  pathway  of  Saul,  which  he  described 
as  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noon-day, 
and  that  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  his  under- 
standing that  he  conferred  no  longer  with  flesh 
and  blood,  but  gave  up  to  the  heavenly  vision, 
and  through  the  power  of  divine  grace  became 
valiant  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  was  through 
the  same  medium  that  George  Fox  could  declare 
that  "The  gospel  of  Christ,  although  it  be  glad 
tidings  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  is  not  a  mere  rela- 
tion of  events  that  are  past, — it  is  a  living  real- 
ity— a  quickening  influence,  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  By 
this  light,  which  makes  manifest,  have  we  not  all 
been  brought  to  a  sense  of  our  insufficiency  of 
ourselves  to  do  any  good  thing,  and  that  it  is 
only  as  our  dependence  is  placed  upon  that 
'  Teacher  within  us,  that  cannot  be  removed 
into  a  corner/  that  we  can  advance  in  the  know- 
ledge of  heavenly  things  ?  Whatsoever  is  known 
of  God,  is  manifest  in  man." 

Thus  feeling  and  thus  believing,  we  would  in 
kindness  suggest  to  our  friends  of  a  different 
faith,  that  they  charge  not  those  who  have  so 
learned  Christ,  with  a  disbelief  in  his  divine  and 
saving  power — but  that  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  creed,  they  may  receive  a  lesson  of 
charity  from  the  rebuke  given  by  Jesus  to  him 
who  saw  one  casting  out  devils,  and,  forbade  him 
because  he  followed  not  them.  u  Forbid  him 
not,  for  there  is  no  man  that  shall  do  a 
miracle  in  my  Dame  that  can  lightly  speak 
evil  of  me — for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on 
our  part.  For  whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup 
of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  because  ye  be- 
long to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall 
not  lose  his  reward." 

We  could,  indeed,  rejoice  if  the  various  frac- 


tions of  our  religious  body  could  be  again  united 
under  the  new  commandment  given  to  the  disci- 
ples of  the  divine  master ;  but  this  we  are  sat- 
isfied cannot  take  place  while  certain  points  of 
doctrine  are  considered  essential  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  If  we  could  rally  to  the  ancient 
landmark  "  mind  the  Light,"  and  consider  all 
else  of  minor  importance,  the  barrier  would  in 
a  great  measure  be  removed.  Then  might  we, 
as  did  our  forefathers,  meet  upon  common 
ground'  and  happily  be  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  spirit  that  could  acknowledge  "one 
Lord,  one  faith  and  one  baptism  "  By  the  pow- 
erful cement  of  Heavenly  Love,  our  early 
Friends  were  preserved  in  harmony  and  conde- 
scension ;  although  they  held  different  views 
in  regard  to  some  things,  yet  uniting  upon  the 
one  thing  needful,  they  no  doubt  saw  with 
the  apostle,  the  wisdom  that  each  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind.  It  was  not  until  this 
simple  doctrine  was  departed  from,  and  we  were 
told  we  had  need  of  a  faith  in  something  without 
us,  "  to  perfect  the  plan  of  redemption,"  that  we 
were  tossed  as  a  ship  without  a  rudder  upon  a 
tempestuous  sea.  But  thanks  be  unto  Him  who 
was  in  the  hindermost  of  the  ship,  and  who,  when 
called  upon,  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  waves; 
and  as  many  as  had  faith  were  gathered  under 
the  calming  influence  of  the  command,  "  Peace, 
be  still."  Here  let  us  abide  ;  let  nothing,  how- 
ever specious  it  may  appear,  call  us  away  from 
this  stronghold — Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory. 


The  great  submarine  experiment  is  no  longer 
a  problem.  The  electric  current  has  successfully 
passed  through  "old  ocean's  briny  deep,"  placing 
in  juxtaposition,  two  mighty  continents,  which, 
geographically  considered,  are  thousands  of  miles 
asunder.  Over  Europe  and  over  America  the 
news  instantaneously  flashed  from  city  to  city, 
from  village  to  town,  and  two  entire  nations  re- 
joice over  the  achievement.  Science,  directed 
by  intelligence,  has  accomplished  one  of  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  mind  over  matter  which  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed,  and  to  her  commerce  is  in- 
debted for  the  greatest  impetus  it  has  received. 
The  influence  of  a  daily  interchange  of  thought 
between  the  Old  world  and  the  New,  can  scarcely 
be  estimated.  Already  the  congratulations  of 
the  ruling  powers  have  vibrated  through  the 
wires,  and  not  the  magnates  of  the  land  only,  but 
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the  lowliest  dweller  on  the  soil,  may  avail  himself 
of  its  privileges.  This  new  era  in  the  world's 
history,  indicating  a  tendency  to  unite  all  nations 
in  a  common  brotherhood,  awakens  renewed  cause 
of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events 
that  he  has  enabled  finite  man  to  make  the  light- 
ning's fiery  flash  subservient  to  his  convenience- 
May  it  stimulate  us  to  cultivate  in  our  hearts  the 
feeling  of  "peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  all 
men,"  that  the  influence  of  this  spirit  may  be  felt 
by  those  with  whom  we  are  connected,  and  as  our 
daily  lives  are  thus  regulated,  will  we  be  prepared 
to  embrace  more  extended  opportunities  of  useful- 
ness. 

The  following  despatch,  received  2nd  day  after- 
noon, 16th  inst.,  announced  to  the  public  that  the 
labors  of  the  electricians  had  been  crowned  with 
success,  and  that  the  first  message  from  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  President  had  been  transmitted 
through  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

The  message  from  the  Queen  was  preceded  by 
the  following  : 

London,  August  16th. 
To  the  Directors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  : 

Europe  and  America  are  united  by  telegraph. 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest.  On  Earth, 
Peace,  Good  will  towards  Men." 

Signed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  Great  Britain. 

THE  QUEEN'S  MESSAGE. 

The  message  from  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Presi- 
dent is  as  follows  : 

"  To  the  Honorable,  the  President  of  the  United 
States : 

"  Her  Majesty  desires  to  congratulate  the 
President  upon  the  successful  completion  of  that 
great  international  work  in  which  the  Queen  has 
taken  the  deepest  interest. 

"  The  Queen  is  convinced  that  the  President 
will  join  with  her  in  fervently  hoping  that  the 
Electric  Cable,  which  now  connects  Great  Britain 
with  the  United  States,  will  prove  an  additional 
link  between  the  nations  whose  friendship  is 
founded  upon  their  common  interest  and  recip- 
rocal esteem. 

"  The  Queen  has  much  pleasure  in  thus  com- 
municating with  the  President,  and  renewing  to 
him  her  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States." 

The  above  intelligence  spread  through  the  city 
of  Washington,  and  the  following  despatch  re- 
moved all  doubts  of  its  successful  working. 

Trinity  Bay,  Monday,  Aug.  16 — 1  p.  m. 
The  Message  to  the  President,  purporting  to 
be  from  the  Queen,  actually  came  over  the  At- 


lantic Cable  from  Valentia,  Ireland,  and  is  un- 
questionably authentic.  The  President's  reply 
will  be  sent  as  soon  as  received. 

A.  Mackay,  Superintendent. 

The  President  thus  acknowledged  the  Queen's 
message. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPLY. 

Washington,  August  16. 

11  The  President  of  the  United  States  cordially 
reciprocates  the  congratulations  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  on  the  success  of  the  great  interna- 
tional enterprise,  accomplished  by  the  science, 
skill,  and  indomitable  energy  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  triumph  more  glorious,  because 
more  peaceful,  than  was  ever  won  by  the  con- 
queror on  the  field  of  battle.  May  the  Atlantic- 
Telegraph  Company,  under  the  blessing  of  Hea- 
ven, prove  to  be  a  bond  of  perpetual  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  kindred  nations,  and  an 
instrument  destined  by  Divine  Providence  to 
diffuse  religion,  civilization,  liberty,  and  law 
throughout  the  world. 

"In  this  view,  will  not  all  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom spontaneously  unite  in  the  declaration 
that  it  shall  be  forever  neutral,  and  that  its  com- 
munications shall  be  held  sacred  in  passing  to  the 
places  of  their  destination  in  the  midst  of  hostili- 
ties ? 

"  Washington  City,  Aug.  16,  1858." 


We  are  about  to  place  before  our  readers  Ex- 
tracts from  a  work  entitled  "  Theologia  Ger~ 
manica,"  a  translation  of  a  manuscript  bearing 
date  1497. 

Its  author  is  unknown,  but  we  learn  from  the 
introduction,  that  he  "  belonged  to  a  class  of 
men  who  sprang  up  in  Southern  Germany  at 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  who  were 
distinguished  for  their  earnest  piety  and  their 
practical  belief  in  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of 
God  with  all  Christians,  laity  as  well  as  clergy." 

It  is  interesting  as  a  confirmation  of  the  re- 
mark contained  in  the  preface,  that  "  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  in  every  man  as  the  indwelling 
word  of  God — the  Light  which  lighteth  every 
one  who  comes  into  the  world — is  no  peculiar 
tenet  of  the  Quakers,"  but  that  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury there  was  a  class  who  called  themselves  the 
"  Friends  of  God,"  who  held  this  as  a  prominent 
point  of  Faith  ;  "  their  distinguishing  doctrines 
being  self  renunciation,  the  complete  giving  up 
of  self-will  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  intimate 
union  possible  between  Gotland  men." 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  it,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  this  little  work,  abounding  with 
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spiritual  exercises,  was  written  before  George 
Fox's  day,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  had  it 
fallen  into  his  hands  it  would  have  been  valued 
as  confirmatory  of  his  view  of  the  universality  of 
Divine  Light;  a  doctrine  which  he  strenuously 
advocated  amid  severe  and  various  persecutions 
from  those  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  religious 
fanatic. 

In  making  the  Extracts,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary, (in  order  to  continue  the  connection)  to 
embrace  some  passages  which  admit  of  a  con- 
struction that  we  cannot  endorse;  but,  by  keep- 
ing close  to  the  evident  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
writer,  they  do  not  conflict  with  our  views. 

We  give  the  Preface  almost  entire,  and  expect 
to  take  copiously  from  the  "  Translators'  Intro- 
duction," as  the  origin  of  the  little  book  is  thus 
thrown  more  clearly  before  our  readers. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Died,  Oa  the  16th  of  5th  month  last,  at  the  residence 
of  David  Evans,  of  Waynesville,  Ohio,  Thomas  Swaynb, 
aged  65  years. 

There  should  have  been  earlier  notice  given  of  the 
death  of  this  beloved  Friend;  the  delay,  however,  is 
not  chargable  to  the  want  of  an  affectionate  regard  on 
the  part  of  survivors. 

He  was  born  and  reared  in  Virginia,  but  passed 
most  of  his  life,  after  marriage,  in  Harrison  and  Clark 
Counties,  Ohio. 

His  health  declining  within  the  last  few  years,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  a  valuable  farm  and 
delightful  residence  at  Green  Plains,  where  he  bad 
resided  several  years,  and  seek  relief  from  the  attack 
of  a  painful  malady  by  retirement  from  business,  and 
retreat  to  a  quiet  residence  in  Spring  Valley,  within 
the  limits  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  cause  of  Truth  lo  him  was  sacred  ;  and  in  the 
ardency  of  an  impulsive  spirit,  which  seemed  ever  to 
be  stirring  within  him,  he  too  often  became  vehemently 
earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  its  principles  as  he  appre- 
hended them  to  be.  Bat  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he 
chasteneth,  and  the  reproofs  of  instruction  from  His 
merciful  hand  became  to  this  dear  Friend  the  way  of 
life. 

He  and  his  worthy  companion  Eliza,  had  with  ten- 
derest  care  reared  a  family  of  five  children,  three  of 
whom  were  daughters  ;  and  seldom  if  ever  did  parent 
dote  with  greater  fondness  on  his  children,  than  did 
this  Friend  on  his  excellent  and  amiable  daughters. 
But  alas!  in  the  prime  of  youthful  womanhood, 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five,  and 
at  brief  intervals  between,  all  three  were  taken  away. 
The  father  became  a  deep  mourner  ;  and  how  all 
earthly  expedients  and  creaturely  activity  failed  of 
their  healing  efficacy  in  a  wounding  like  this  1  But 
he  "was  not  left  without  hope  ;  having  recourse  in  this 
extremity  to  the  "  still  waters  of  Shiloah  which  go 
softly,"  their  healing  virtues  became  to  him  a  life-sus- 
taining power,  whereby,  through  the  brief  space  there- 
after alloted  him,  he  seemed  clothed  upon  with  the 
gentle  meekness  of  the  lamb. 

His  malady,  which  proved  to  be  disease  of  the  heart, 
increased  upon  him ;  but  through  all,  his  concern  to 
attend  meetings  abated  not,  and  he  continued  his  at- 
tendance of  them  to  the  last,  even  the  very  last  ;  for 


on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  died,  being  the  first-day 
of  the  week,  notwithstanding  he  was  more  unwell 
than  usual,  and  several  miles  to  ride,  he  felt  inclined 
to  go  ;  the  writer  of  this  article  riding  with  him.  On 
a  previous  occasion  of  our  thus  riding  together,  he 
remarked  that  we  had  good  meetings,  and  expressed 
astonishment  that  any  Friend  should  give  way  to 
sleep  in  meeting,  which  he  said  he  feared  was  the  case 
with  some.  At  this  time  he  spoke  of  the  realities  of  a 
future  state,  expressing  a  belief  which  he  appeared  to 
fondly  cherish,  that  we  should  be  favored  with  the 
capacity  of  mutual  recognition  there. 

Meantime  he  failed  rapidly,  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  him  even  then,  for  he  sat  but  a  few  moments  in 
meeting,  before  he  was  removed  to  the  house  of  our 
Friend  David  Evans,  where  he  soon  expired. 

G.  Barrett. 

Spring  Valley ;  Ohio,  8th  mo.  12th,  1858. 

Died,  On  the  27th  of  6th  month  last,  Thomas 
Steel,  aged  91  years  and  4  months,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  On  the  2nd  of  7th  month  last,  Isaac  Bar- 
tram,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age  ;  he  was  many  years 
an  elder  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 

For  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  much 
confined  to  the  house  by  a  pulmonary  disease,  which 
he  bore  with  Christian  patience  and  resignation, 

 ,  On  the  17th  inst.,  Sarah  G.  Rich,  aged  fifty- 
seven  years,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. The  cheerfulness  and  patience  was  very  remarka- 
ble with  which  this  dear  friend  endured  extreme 
suffering  through  a  period  of  more  than  thirteen  years, 
in  which  she  was  confined  to  the  bed  nearly  in  one  posi- 
tion. Her  friends  were  ever  welcomed  with  a  smile, 
and  the  unabated  interest  she  retained  in  everything 
pertaining  to  good  that  was  transpiring  in  the  world, 
manifested  a  triumph  of  mind  over  pain  and  disease 
which  is  seldom  witnessed.  The  purity  of  her  spirit 
was  so  sensibly  to  be  felt  that  it  was  truly  a  privilege 
to  sit  by  her  bedside.  And  her  character  was  so 
eminently  clothed  by  the  Christian  virtues,  that  it  may 
be  justly  said,  in  a  language  more  powerful  than 
words,  she  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

friends'  central  school. 

The  Intelligencer  contained,  a  short  time  since, 
some  very  pertinent  remarks  in  reference  to  this 
Institute,  stating  the  fact  of  their  being  but  few 
vacancies,  and  advising  parents  to  enter  their 
children  early,  in  order  to  avoid  disappointment. 
It  may  be  well  also  to  remind  them  of  the  im- 
portance, not  only  of  entering  the  names  of 
their  children  as  applicants,  at  an  early  date, 
but  also  of  entering  them  'personally  in  the  school- 
room, if  possible,  the  very  day  it  opens;  (the 
approaching  Fall  term  commencing  on  the  first 
day  of  next  month.) 

Few  are  aware  of  the  serious  disadvantages 
resulting  to  a  school,  from  the  admission  of  pu- 
pils one  or  more  weeks  after  the  regular  term 
has  commenced — the  pupils  so  entering,  also 
reaping  to  a  still  greater  extent  the  evils  thereof. 
The  various  classes  having  been  organized,  and 
commenced  their  routine  of  studies,  one  of  two 
things  must  happen  ;  either  said  class  must  be 
retarded  to  accommodate  these,  or  the  new  com- 
ers fail  in  subsequent  exercises,  for  want  of  the 
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omitted  lessons,  (unless,  perchance,  they  have 
been  studious  enough  to  have  made  up  the  lost 
time — a  self-imposed  task  seldom  fulfilled)  to 
say  nothing  of  the  confusion  necessarily  intro- 
duced into  the  school. 

The  writer  believes  it  to  be  a  subject  worthy 
the  serious  consideration  of  parents  who  desire 
the  comfortable  and  successful  advancement  of 
their  children,  and  one  of  more  importance 
than  is  generally  admitted.  Both  departments 
are  every  way  worthy  the  patronage  of  Friends, 
at  no  period  of  their  existence  more  so  •  and 
as  an  auxiliary  for  keeping  them  in  this  flour- 
ishing condition,  it  behoves  parents  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Teachers,  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers.  Some  of  us  can  call  to  mind 
when  our  summer  vacation  consisted  of  only 
three  weeks,  and,  as  it  now  extends  to  some  eight 
or  nine,  the  instances  must  certainly  be  very 
rare,  outside  a  question  of  health,  where  there 
can  exist  any  good  reason  for  prolonging  it,  at 
the  expense  of  the  disadvantages  herein  alluded 
to. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  throughout  to 
the  schools  under  the  care  of  Green  street  Pre- 
parative meeting,  in  which  we  feel  an  equal  in-  | 
terest,  believing  well  regulated  schools  to  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  Society. 

Phila.  8th.  mo.,  14,  1858.         J.  M.  E. 

Note. — The  above  was  prepared  and  forwarded 
in  time  for  the  last  week's  number,  but  other 
arrangements  of  matter  at  the  printing  office  ex- 
cluded it.  It  is  hoped,  however,  it  is  still  in 
time  to  claim  the  attention  of  some  who  other- 
wise might  not  have  considered  the  subject. 


THE  SUMMER  SHOWER. 

BY  ALBERT  LAIGHTON. 

A  white  haze  glimmered  on  the  hills, 
The  vales  were  parched  and  dry, 

And  glaringly  the  beaming  sun 
Coursed  in  the  summer  sky. 

The  cattle  in  the  distant  woods 

Sought  shelter  from  its  beams  : 
Or,  motionless  and  patient,  stood 

Knee- deep  amid  the  streams. 

The  house-dog  lay,  with  panting  breath, 
Close  where  the  elm  trees  grew  ; 

The  blue-bird  and  the  oriole 
To  shady  coverts  flew. 

Day  after  day  the  thirsty  earth 

Looked  up  to  heaven  for  rain  ; 
The  gardens  held  their  flower  cups, 

The  fields  their  lips  of  grain. 

With  doubting  hearts,  men  murmuring  said — 

"  Our  toils  have  been  in  vain  ; 
We  sowed  in  Spring,  but  shall  not  reap 

When  Autumn  comes  again. 

But  while  they  spoke,  within  the  west. 

At  sunset's  glowing  hour, 
God's  voice  proclaimed,  in  thunder  tones, 

The  coming  of  the  shower  ! 


The  deepening  shadows  slowly  crept 

O'er  mountain  and  o'er  plain, 
Until  in  cool  and  copious  floods 

Came  down  the  bLssed  rain. 

All  nature  smiled,  and  when  at  last 

The  cloudy  wings  were  furled, 
The  evening  star  shone  regally 

Above  a  thankful  world. 

0  love  of  heaven  !  0  fear  of  man  ! 

0  faith,  so  cold  and  dim  ! 
When  shall  we  own  the  ways  of  God, 

And  learn  to  trust  in  Him  ? 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS. 

BY  F.  HEMANS. 

The  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light, 

The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near  it, 

And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it. 

The  gloomiest  soul  is  not  all  gloom, 
The  saddest  heart  is  not  all  sadness, 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  darkest  doom 

There  shines  some  lingering  beam  of  gladness. 

Despair  is  never  quite  despair, 

Nor  life  nor  death  the  future  closes  ; 

And  round  the  shadowy  brow  of  care, 
Will  Hope  and  Fancy  twine  their  roses. 


^elected.] 

UNSEEN  PURPOSES. 

<£  For  our  light  afflictions  ore  but  for  a  moment,  and 
work  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  external  weight  of 
glory.11 

The  world  is  full  of  suffering — along  the  mouruful  air' 
The  notes  of  sad  complaining  are  ringing  everywhere' 
Love  shieldeth  not  our  idols  from  death's  unsparing 
darts ; 

And  the  whole  wide  earth  is  teeming  with  crushed 

and  broken  hearts  ; 
Yet  were  no  clouds  of  sorrow  around  our  pathway 

driven, 

This  world  would  be  a  paradise — -we  would  not  dream 
of  heaven  ! 

The  erring  heart  to  purify,  is  sent  the  chastening  rod, 
To  discipline  the  spirit,  and  draw  it  nigh  to  God. 

We  are  bid  to  bow  in  meekness  to  the  loss  of  those 
we  love, 

And  are  pointed  to  the  mercy  of  a  Providence  above. 
To  raise  the  heart  to  heaven  with  a  meek  and  holy 
trust, 

And  silence  its  repinings  that  have  bowed  it  to  the 
dust. 

We  may  not  see  the  purpose  why  our  hearts  are 

pierced  and  riven, 
Yet,  with  a  faith  undoubting,  let  us  still  look  up  to 

heaven  ! 

This  life  is  full  of  trial,  yet  we  know  that  One  above 
Looks  ever  down  upon  us  with  a  sympathizing  love. 
*       -x-       #       -:<-       #       'X-       -x-  -x- 

Oh,  let  us  then  be  patient!  be  meek,  and  murmur  not, 
Though  clouds,  and  gloom,  and  shadow,  surround  our 
earthly  lot. 

■x-       *       *       *       #       *       *  -x- 

We  know  that  life  bath  mysteries;  for  God  hath  not 
designed 

To  shed  his  great  omniscience  on  the  lowly  finite  mind  ; 
And  when  the  soul  is  ransomed,  and  the  fount  of  life 
unsealed, 
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The  mind  shall  grasp  infinity,  and  all  will  be  revealed. 
Then  let  us  place  the  anchor  of  our  confidence  and 
trust 

On  the  might  of  the  Creator,  the  Omnipotent  and  Just ! 
Whose  will  we  may  not  question,  nor  the  hidden  motive 
tell, 

Yet  rest  in  the  assurance  that  "  He  doeth  all  things 
well." 


In  "  A  Remarkable  Conversion"  we  find  an  il- 
lustration of  the  influence  of  "  a  believing  wife" 
over  "an  unbelieving  husband;"  and  although 
the  circumstance  is  given  in  language  differing 
from  ours,  yet  casting  aside  the  technicalities  of 
such,  can  we  not  discover  the  same  operative 
spirit  in  all  who  are  brought  under  the  convict- 
ing power  of  truth  ?  The  husk  or  wrappings  are 
of  but  little  consequence;  it  is  the  kernel  that  is 
truly  valuable,  or,  in  accordance  with  a  Scripture 
text,  "  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the 
body  than  raiment." 

A  REMARKABLE  CONVERSION. 

When  a  young  man,  I  was  distinguished  in 
the  community  where  I  lived  for  wickedness 
and  profanity.  I  married,  however,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  a  young  woman  of  most  exemplary 
piety,  and  we  at  once  moved  into  our  humble 
house,  full  of  anticipations  of  happiness  so  com- 
mon with  the  young. 

As  the  first  day  of  our  residence  in  our  new 
abode  drew  to  a  close,  the  supper-table  being  re- 
moved, my  wife  without  saying  a  word,  placed 
a  little  stand  by  my  side,  laid  a  little  Bible  up- 
on it,  and  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hearth,  in  evident  expectation  that  I  would 
conduct  family  worship  !  What  could  I  do?  I 
was  in  a  manner  spellbound.  I  could  not  dis- 
appoint her.  She  knew  nothing  of  my  profanity 
and  wickedness.  And  yet  how  could  such  a 
wretch  as  I  kneel  before  Almighty  God  and 
utter  words  of  devotion  ?  Yet  I  did  !  I  read 
and  I  prayed.  But  0,  as  I  took  the  name  of 
Jehovah  upon  my  lips,  asked  for  blessings  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  made  confession  of  sin,  a 
sense  of  my  guilt  and  hypocrisy  stung  my  soul ! 
I  rose  from  my  knees  one  of  the  most  miserable 
of  men  !  I  succeeded,  however,  in  partially  re- 
covering my  self-possession  by  aid  of  a  secret 
determination,  on  no  consideration,  to  yield  to  a 
repetition,  of  the  act,  and  thus  tried  to  dismiss 
the  matter  from  my  mind. 

Another  day  rolled  by — another  sunset  came. 
Again  the  tea-table  was  spread  and  removed, 
and,  before  I  was  aware,  there  at  my  side  was 
the  same  stand,  and  upon  it  the  same  dreaded 
Bible,  and  my  wife  seated  before  me  in  silent 
expectation  of  the  evening  devotion.  According 
to  a  well-known  law  of  practical  morality,  having 
yielded  once,  I  found  myself  less  capable  of  re- 


fusing now,  and  once  more  I  read  the  word  of 
God — once  more  I  kneeled,  and  with  profane 
tongue  invoked  the  Divine  blessing.  A  new 
horror  fell  upon  me  ! — a  dread,  lest  like  Uzzah, 
I  should  perish  for  the  crime  of  laying  godless 
hands  upon  the  sacred  ark.  The  sins  of  a  life 
time,  and  those  of  no  common  dye,  stared  me  in 
the  face,  and  as  they  "  revived,  I  died."  My  soul 
and  Satan  took  the  part  of  the  wife  of  Job,  and 
bade  me  "curse  God  and  die."  And  I  was  half- 
minded  to  heed  the  injunction. 

Morning  came,  but  brought  with  it  only  a 
deeper  and  more  oppressive  sense  of  guilt.  I 
opened  not  my  lips,  but  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  gall  of  bitterness  I  had  drunk — the  bonds 
of  inquity  which  held  me.  I  had  heard  of  God 
with  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eyes 
saw  him,  and  I  abhorred  myself  in  dust  and 
ashes. 

At  length  another,  the  third  evening,  drew 
nigh,  and  I  well  knew  that  again  the  inevitable 
table,  with  its  sacred  furniture,  would  be  placed 
beside  me,  and  the  fascination  of  my  wife's  pre- 
sence and  look  of  assured  expectation  would  as- 
sail me,  so  that  I  could  not  look  up.  I  could 
say  nothing,  but  could  endure  my  anguish  no 
longer.  As  I  sought  no  aid  from  Heaven,  Satan 
voluntarily  offered  his,  and  I  took  it.  My  mind 
was  made  up — I  resolved  on  suicide.  A  rope 
hung  from  a  tree  in  the  orchard  with  which  I 
proposed  to  terminate,  as  in  mad  delusion  I 
fancied,  the  increasing  and  now  intolerable  hor- 
rors of  my  soul. 

We  took  our  third,  and,  to  my  mind,  last  sup- 
per together.  I  lingered  in  the  room  until  I 
saw  the  dreaded  moment  was  at  hand,  when, 
without  a  word — I  could  not  have  mastered  ray 
emotions  to  speak — I  withdrew.  I  hastened  to 
the  orchard.  Every  step  increased  my  anguish. 
I  ran — my  reason  seemed  to  reel.  I  missed  the 
rope,  and  found  myself  in  the  woods  beyond. 
On  I  ran,  until  overpowered  by  emotions,  ray 
limbs  gave  way,  and  I  fell  prostrate  upon  the 
ground.  How  long  I  lay  there,  I  know  not,  but 
an  eternity  was  crowded  into  that  period !  A 
horror  of  great  darkness  passed  over  me  in  view 
of  my  vileness  and  guilt  before  God,  in  view  of 
the  terrible  judgment,  and  the  awful,  endless 
hell  that  awaited  me.  But  man's  extremity  is 
God's  opportunity.  The  darkest  hour  is  just, 
before  day.  In  the  thickest  of  the  darkness, 
and  when  despair  seemed  ready  to  settle  down 
in  endless  night  upon  my  soul,  the  light  broke! 
There  was  Jesus  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily.  I  saw  and  believed,  and  loved  and 
lived.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  the  happiest  of  men, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  suffered  scarce- 
ly a  doubt  of  my  acceptance  with  God  through 
Jesus.  Long  have  I  been  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
church.  Many  precious  revivals  have  I  witness- 
ed and  enjoyed,  and  now,  if  God  will  once  more 
opeo  the  windows  of  heaven  upon  us,  I  think  I 
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can  say  with  old  Simeon,  "Now,  Lord,  lettest 
thou  thy  servent  depart  in  peace  I" 

As  the  old  man  spake,  the  tears  rolled  in 
liberal  flow  down  his  cheeks,  and  fell  in  heavenly 
rain  upon  the  floor,  and  his  aged  form  shook 
with  emotion,  leaving  an  impression  on  my  mind 
not  soon  to  be  effaced. — Presbyterian. 


THE  TELEGRAPHIC  SYSTEM. 

On  the  sea-walls  between  Venice  and  the  Ad- 
riatic, erected  by  the  City  of  the  Sea  when  she 
was  yet  a  proud  republic,  Napoleon  I.  put  the 
inscription  u  Ausu  Romano  sere  Veneto" — truly 
indicating  that  Venitian  money  with  Roman 
enterprise  had  raised  these  remarkable  bulwarks, 
rescuing  the  harbor,  as  it  were,  from  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Lagune.  Without  much  strain- 
ing of  words  or  meaning,  we  might  take  some 
such  similar  inscription  as  a  motto  for  the  At- 
lantic Telegraph,  which  certainly  is  the  off- 
spring of  English  money  and  American  science. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  was  Eng- 
lish. But  the  suggestion,  of  carrying  Morse's 
telegraph  across  the  Atlantic,  was  wholly  Ame- 
rican, and  Cyrus  West  Field  is  eminently 
entitled  to  immortal  credit  for  the  part  which  he 
has  taken  in  it,  with  equal  energy  and  perse- 
verance. Four  years  have  elapsed  since  he  first 
devoted  himself  to  this  great  project — four  years 
of  bodily  as  well  as  mental  labor.  He  had  the 
fatigues  and  peril  of  much  travel  to  encounter; 
he  had  to  persuade  legislatures  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals ;  he  had  to  interest  capitalists  in  his 
scheme  ;  he  had  to  engage  the  services  of  emi- 
nent men  of  science  ;  he  had  to  make  contracts 
with  General  and  State  Governments ;  he  had 
to  superintend  everything  and  supervise  every 
body  employed  on  or  connected  with  the  enter- 
prise j  worse  than  all,  he  had  to  sustain  repeated 
failures.  At  last  came  that  crowning  consum- 
mation of  success,  which  places  his  name  for- 
ever on  the  roll  of  fame.  From  the  New  York 
Times  of  yesterday,  we  take  the  following  bio- 
graphical memoranda,  knowing  how  great  and 
bow  natural  must  be  the  curiosity  to  learn  par- 
ticulars respecting  such  a  man  : 

"  Cyrus  West  Field,  who  will  be  remembered 
in  all  time  for  his  connection  with  the  Oceanic 
Telegraph,  was  born  at  Stockbridge  in  the  year 
1822.  Upon  arriving  at  a  proper  age  he  came 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness under  the  training  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  the 
eminent  merchant.  He  subsequently  became 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  city 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  paper. 
Four  years  ago,  in  a  social  party,  composed  of 
some  four  or  five  of  our  eminent  business  men, 
the  subject  of  connecting  Europe  with  America 
was  broached.  Mr.  Field  at  once  became  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  its  feasibility,  and  turned 
the  whole  energies  of  his  mind  to  bear  upon 


I  the  subject.  He  very  soon,  with  others,  formed 
an  association  in  this  city,  composed  of  Peter 
Cooper,  Moses  Taylor,  Marshal  0.  Roberts, 
Chandler  White,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  and  David 
Dudley  Field,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  com- 
munication between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
world.  As  a  first  step,  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
with  his  brother,  David  Dudley  and  Chandler 
White,  went  to  Newfoundland,  and  after  over- 
coming many  legislative  difficulties,  procured  a 
charter,  under  which  they  constructed  a  line  of 
telegraph  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  across 
that  island  of  more  than  300  miles,  through  a 
sterile  wilderness,  composed  of  rock,  forest,  and 
morass.  Then  followed  the  submarine  telegraph 
across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  first  one  at- 
tempted to  be  laid,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
being  lost.  Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Field  trained 
himself  for  future  triumphs,  for,  undismayed, 
he  immediately  ordered  a  new  cable;  then, 
against  all  seeming  possibility  of  success,  secured 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  and  thus 
finally  relieved  the  company  against  any  material 
loss.  A  telegraphic  communication  with  Cape 
Breton  was  thus  accomplished,  connecting  with 
the  then  existing  lines  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
company  then  procured  grants  and  charters  for 
lines  from  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  Canada.  All  these 
things  accomplished,  Mr.  Field  started  for  Eng- 
land, and  there,  by  unremitting  efforts,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  continents.  What  Mr. 
Field  has  had  to  do  to  bring  about  this  wonder- 
ful consummation  is  familiar  to  the  world.  Fail- 
ure after  failure  never  damped  his  ardor  or  les- 
sened his  enthusiasm,  and  on  the  memorable  oc- 
cosion  when  the  cable,  apparently  without  cause, 
untwisted  as  it  was  paying  out  from  the  Aga- 
memnon, when  all  were  despondent,  it  was  stated 
that  Mr.  Field  alone  was  sanguine  and  sure  of 
success.  Such  energy,  such  determination  to 
triumph,  has  creative  power,  and  is  only  to  be 
found  in  characters  illustrated  by  Columbus, 
Franklin,  and  other  discoverers,  who  have  led 
the  way  in  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and 
been  the  eyes,  as  it  were,  of  the  world  in  which 
they  lived  and  had  material  association/' 

Ten  days  after  the  Telegraph  Fleet  had  sailed, 
on  the  last  and  fortunate  attempt  to  lay  the  Ca- 
ble, the  .£1,000  shares  of  the  Company  were 
offered,  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  at  £290 
to  £300  each — but  there  were  no  buyers.  No 
one  dreamed  that  this  last  effort  would  succeed. 
It  will  be  singular  should  shareholders,  who 
were  compelled  to  hold  on  to  their  stock  because 
nobody  would  purchase,  eventually  realize  largely 
by  the  enterprise. 

We  anticipate,  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and 
necessity,  that  early  steps  will  be  taken  for  lay- 
ing down  a  second  cable.    It  will  never  answer 
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to  have  the  newly  established  relations  between 
the  two  continents  depending  wholly  upon  a 
single  line,  so  attenuated  as  that  which  has  now 
been  placed.  Nobody  can  pay  what  unexpected 
accident  may  occur  to  undo,  in  an  instant  of 
time,  what  it  has  taken  so  many  years  and  so 
much  capital  to  complete. 

The  greatest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
Lieutenant  Maury's  statement,  the  result  of  nu- 
merous soundings,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
plateau  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  between 
Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  is  smooth,  and  that 
it  is  too  deeply  placed  to  be  disturbed  by  the  in- 
fluences of  currents  of  winds.  But  the  whole 
route  is  not  thus  favorable.  The  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  nearest  to  Ireland  are  of  variable 
depth,  and  certainly  not  even  smooth  or  undis- 
turbed at  the  bottom.  We  can  readily  fancy 
the  cable  placed  upon  the  jagged  summitsof  the 
sharp  rocks  which  abound  in  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  thought  naturally  arises,  is  a 
single  telegraphic  line,  which  may  so  easily  be 
chafed,  strained,  or  cut  upon  these  rocks,  to  be 
the  sole  connecting  link  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  ?  It  is  evident  that  a  second  ca- 
ble must  be  laid,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  If 
not,  we  may  awake  some  fine  morning  and  find 
that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  is  hors  de  combat,  and  that  we  are 
thrown  back,  for  an  indefinite  period,  upon  the 
old  communication  of  u  ten  days  from  England 
by  mail  steamer."  It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that 
hitherto  the  sub-marine  telegraphs  have  invaria- 
bly worked  more  reliably  than  those  upon  the  land. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  much  has  been 
done  by  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  within  the  last 
one  and  twenty  years.  In  1837,  Professor 
Morse  filed  a  caveat  for  what  he  called  The 
American  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  took  out 
a  French  patent  in  1838,  and  an  American  in 
1840.  The  first  Telegraphic  line,  actually  in 
practical  operation,  was  that  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  completed  in  1844,  and  ex- 
tending forty  miles.  From  that  small  com- 
mencement arose  a  system  of  intercommunica- 
tion so  great  that,  in  the  United  States  alone, 
there  are  now  33,000  miles  of  Telegraph  com- 
munication, all  of  which  will  be  connected  with 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph.  In  the  whole  of  Europe 
there  are  only  38,000  miles  of  telegraph — viz : 
Great  Britian,  10,000  ;  Germany  and  Austria, 
10,000  ;  France,  8,000  ;  Prussia,  5,700  ;  Italy, 
2,500  j  Switzerland,  1,500  j  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, 600  ;  Holland,  600  ;  and  Belgium,  500. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  is  nearly  two  thou- 
sand miles  in  length,  an  unbroken  line.  All 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  submarine  telegraph- 
ing is  not  one  thousand  miles.  The  earliest  was 
that  between  Dover  and  Calais,  established  in 
1850,  and  only  twenty-four  miles  long.  The 
longest,  across  the  Black  Sea,  is  under  four  hun- 
dred miles. 


The  triumph  of  American  science  and  skill  is 
perceptible  in  the  Telegraph  system.  Morse 
would  seem  the  successor  of  Franklin,  who 
snatched  the  lightning  from  heaven,  just  as  Ful- 
ton, completing^what  Watt  had  done  with  steam, 
applied  that  great  power  to  the  purpose  of  navi- 
gation. That  Stephenson  should  subsequently 
have  applied  the  same  motive  power  to  land 
travelling  was  but  an  induction  from  Fulton's 
application.  The  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  fol- 
low earlier.  But  the  telegraphic  system,  put  to 
actual  work,  is  undeniably  American,  and  we 
may  be  doubly  proud  of  it,  as  such.— -The 
Press. 


PROMISES  TO  CHILDREN. 

It  is  not  singular  that  children  acquire  early 
habits  of  deception,  for  they  often  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  servants,  and  even  of  parents,  by  whom 
they  are  trained.  Never  break  a  promise  or  leave 
a  threatening  unfulfilled,  should  be  a  motto  to 
every  parent.  An  exchange  tells  a  good  story 
in  point,  of  Dr.  Dwight : 

A  gentleman  of  nervous  temperament  once  call- 
ed on  Dr.  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College. 
One  of  the  Doctor's  boys  was  rather  boisterous, 
and  pestered  the  nervous  gentleman  somewhat, 
whereupon  he  said  to  him,  "  My  boy,  if  you  will 
keep  still  while  I  am  talking  to  your  father,  I  will 
give  you  a  dollar.  "  Instantly  the  boy  hushed 
down  gentle  as  a  sleeping  lamb.  At  the  close  of 
the  gentleman's  remarks  he  attempted  to  leave 
without  giving  the  boy  the  dollar  ;  but  Doctor 
Dwight  was  too  fast  for  him.  He  put  a  dollar 
into  the  man's  hands,  saying,  "You  promised  my 
boy  a  dollar  for  good  behaviour.  Give  him  that, 
as  you  promised.  If,  sir,  we  lie,  our  children 
will  be  liars  also." — Christian  Observer. 


ADAPTABILITY  OF  ANIMAL  MATTER. 

Life  resists  the  action  of  animal  power.  Fric- 
tion, which  will  thin  and  wear  a  dead  body, 
actually  is  the  cause  of  thickening  a  living  one. 
The  skin  on  a  laborer's  hand  is  thickened  and 
hardened  to  save  it  from  the  effects  of  a  contact 
with  rough  and  hard  substances.  The  foot  of 
the  African,  who  without  any  defense,  walks 
over  the  burning  sand,  exhibits  always  a  thicken- 
ed covering ;  and  a  layer  of  fat,  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  is  found  deposited  between  it  and  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerve.  Pressure, 
which  thins  inorganic  matter  thickens  living 
matter.  A  tight  shoe  produces  a  corn,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  thickened  cuticle.  The 
same  muscle  which  with  ease  raised  a  hundred 
pounds  when  alive,  is  torn  through  by  ten  when 
dead.  Life  prevents  chemical  agency.  The 
body  when  left  to  itself,  soon  begins  to  putrefy ; 
the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  no 
longer  under  the  influence  of  a  high  controlling 
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power,  yield  to  their  chemical  affinities;  new 
combinatious  are  formed  ;  ammoniacal,  sulphure- 
tic,  carburetted,  and  other  gases  are  driven  off, 
and  nothing  remains  but  dust.  This  never  hap- 
pens during  life. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet.  Sales 
of  old  stock  at  $4  62  and  $4  75  ;  fresh  ground  extra  at 
$5  25  and  $5  75.  The  trade  is  buyiog  moderately,  at 
from  $5  25  up  to  $5  44  a  $5  75  for  common  to  extra 
brands.  Fancy  lots  range  at  from  $6  25  to  7  00,  with 
light  sales.  Rye  Flour  is  selling  at  $4  00  per  barrel. 
Corn  Meal  is  rather  more  inquired  for.  Sales  of  Penna. 
at  $4  00. 

Grain. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  Wheat.  Sales 
of  prime  to  fair  Red,  at  $1  20  to  $1  25  per  bus.,  and 
$1  27  to  $1  40  for  White.  Sales  of  Rye  at  85c.  for 
old.  A  lot  of  mixed  sold  at  80  cents.  Corn  is  firm 
at  90  cents  afloat,  and  86  cents  in  store.  Oats — Sales 
at  41c.  for  old  Pennsylvania,  and  prime  new  Delaware 
at  40  cents. 

Cloversekd  is  wanted  at  $5  25  a  5  50  per  bushel,  of 
64  lbs.  Last  sale  of  new  Timothy  at  $2  00  a  $2  25  per 
bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $1  68. 


ERIENDS' INSTITUTE  under  the  care  of  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  INew  York,  situated  in  the  rear  of 
Hester  Street  Meeti;  g-House,  will  be  reopened  on  the 
1st  second  day  in  9th  month.  The  school  for  boys, 
under  the  care  of  Francis  H.  Ray  ;  and  that  for  girls, 
in  charge  of  Millicent  B.  Morey,  and  the  primary  de- 
partment, by  Mary  Bird  sail. 

Rtfei  ernes,  Robert  R.  Wilkts,  No.  303  Pearl  street; 
Joseph  S.  Cohu,  No,  22  Liberty  street ;  Valentine  Ev- 
eritt,  No.  32,  Ferry  street;  Charles  Miller,  No.  92 
Fourth  avenue;  Jacob  Capron,  No.  1024  Broadway  ; 
and  Joseph  T.  McDowell,  No.  141  Ninth  avenue,  of 
whom  circulars  can  be  obtained. 
8th  mo.  21 

G1  WYNEDD  BO  A*  DING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
J  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  next,  session  of  this  In- 
stitution will  commence  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh  mo., 
1858,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms,  $70.  For  cir- 
culars or  further  information,  address  either  of  the 
undersigned.  Daniel  Foulke,  Principal. 

Hugh  Foulke,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 
Sth  mo.  21 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. — Eliza,  Gayner 
and  Ankie  Heacock  will  open  a  school  near  the 
Chebon  Hills  Station,  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  on 
the  first  of  the  11th  month,  and  continue  it  until  the 
last  of  the  4th  month.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  regalar  English  branches.  Terms,  $60,  half  paya- 
ble in  advance.  For  further  particulars  address 
JOSEPH  HEACOCK,  Jeukintown  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
Co  ,  Pa. 

8th  mo.  14— 3m 

THE  SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Loudon 
County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  education  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  day  of  10th  mo.  next. 

Terms. — For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  term 
of  40  weeks,  $116,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  For 
further  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold, 
Springbouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  after  the 
first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  latter 
place. 
7th  mo.24 — 8  nao. 


The  subscriber  would  very  respectfully  inform 
Friends  that  he  will  open  a  School  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  Meeting  House,  Race  west  of  15th  street,  on  the 
6th  of  the  9th  mo.  next,  for  the  preparation  of  lads  to 
Friends'  Central  School. 

Application  may  be  made  at  1425  Yine  street,  after 
the  23d  of  the  8th  month. 

A.  B.  Itins. 

7th  mo.  31—6  w. 


YT 7 ANTED, — An  experienced  Teacher  to  act  as 
V  V  Principal  in  the  Male  Department  of  Friends: 
Institute,  in  New  York  city  ;  the  Fall  term  will  com- 
mence first  Second-day  in  Ninth  month  next.  Apply 
to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

ROBERT  R.  WILLITS,  303  Pearl  st. 
SAMUEL  BROWN,  14  Merchants'  Exchange. 
HENRY  S.  COHU,  22  Liberty  st. 
7mo.  24. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  — 
The  seventh  session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  w&J 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month. 
1858,  and  continue  forty  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms,  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance.  For  circulars  containing  further 
particulars  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry  P.  O.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

7tb  mo.  24,  1858— 2mo. 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  fifteenth  session  of  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  1st  day  of  Tenth  mo.  next,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ercildonn,  three  miles  southwest  of  Coatesville. 
on  the  Philada.  and  Columbia  Railroad,  from  which 
place  pupils  are  conveyed  to  the  school  free  of  charge. 
The  usual  branches,  comprising  a  thorough  English 
education,  will  be  taught,  and  scientific  lectures,  illus- 
trated by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  be  delivered. 
Terms  $55.00  per  session.  For  further  particulars, 
address  the  Piincipal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.. 
Penna.  Smedley  Darlington,  Principal. 

7th  mo.  17th,  1858.— 2  mo. 

IVRIENDa'  SCHOOLS,  under  the  eare  of  Green  St. 
Jj  Preparative  Meeting,  will  re-open  on  the  1st 
Second  day  in  9th  mo.  nest. 

These  Schools  are  located  on  the  Meeting-house 
premises,  corner  of  4th  and  Green  Sts.,  and  comprise 
a  Girls'  Grammar  School,  a  Secondary  School  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  Primary  School  for  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the  branches  usually 
taught  in  such  schools. 

In  the  Girls'  Grammar  School  the  course  of  study 
will  also  embrace  Mathematics,  Botany  and  DrawiDg 
— one  session  per  day. 

Price  of  tuition,  per  term  of  five  months  $10,  $12. 
$15.    Drawing,  extra. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Secondary  School. — Price  per  term 
$7  and  $9.    Two  sessions  per  day. 

Primary  School. — Price  per  term  $6.  Two  sessions 
per  day. 

References. — David  Ellis,  No.  617  Franklin  street ; 
Jane  Johnson,  533  N.  4th  street ;  Thomas  Mather,  1116 
Wallace  street ;  Elizabeth  J.  Bacon,  11th,  above  Green 
street:  Macpherson  Saunders,  543  York  Avenue;  IT. 
M.  Levick,  532  Dillwjn  street. 

Philada.,  6th  mo.,  1858. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  I  re.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Bank 
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MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 

(Continued  from  page  387.) 

Of  the  two  following  years  of  Hugh  Judge's 
life,  there  does  uot  appear  to  have  been  any  ac- 
count kept  by  way  of  a  journal.  From  a  few 
letters  written  by  him  during  this  period,  we 
learn  that  he  passed  through  some  very  close 
trials  in  relation  to  his  temporal  affairs,  and  the 
support  of  his  large  family.  In  the  6th  mo. 
1801,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  friends  John 
Kendall  and  wife,  of  Mill  Creek,  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania*  in  which  he  says,  "I 
often  feel  you  near,  in  that  which  know;th  no 
change.  Although  we  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  personal  converse,  yet  as  we  are  endeavoring 
to  follow  our  holy  Leader,  I  trust  we*  shall  not 
forget  each  other,  though  far  separated  in  body, 
but  something  will  be  known  of  what  the  apos- 
tle says  of  being  present  in  the  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord ;  and  in  serving  him  there  is  great 
delight.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  live  near  him 
inspirit;  for  he  remains  to  be  the  Rock  and 
stay  of  all  who  trust  in  him;  and  he  has  never 
failed  any  of  these,  nor  never  will.  He  is  in- 
deed the  mighty  helper  of  his  people ;  and 
although  trials  attend  us  in  this  probationary 
state,  even  some  of  a  very  close  nature,  yet  as 
we  endeavur  to  keep  the  faith  and  to  abide  in 
the  patience,  all  these  sorrows  and  troubles  will 
flee  away,  as  the  chaff  before  the  wind.  May 
nothing  ever  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God  :  and  let  us  bear  in  remembrance,  that 
the  crown  is  at  the  end  of  the  race." 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  New  York  was 
again  visited  with  sickness  which  was  very  mor- 
tal :  Hugh  Judge's  health  also  became  impaired; 
and  this,  with  some  other  concerns  both  of  a 
civil  and  religious  nature,  induced  him  to  take  a 


journey  during  the  9th  and  10th  months  as  far 
as  Baltimore ;  his  daughter  Susanna  accompany- 
ing him.  In  this  tour  he  attended  a  number  of 
of  meetings,  some  of  which  were  appointed  by 
his  friend  Richard  Mott,  who  was  out  on  a  re- 
ligious visit  southward.  He  also  visited  his 
friends  about  Brandy  wine  and  Wilmington,  and 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Baltimore; 
soon  after  which,  he  returned  to  his  family  in 
New  York. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  New  York  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  5th  month,  1803,  consider- 
able exercise  was  felt  and  expressed  on  account 
of  the  state  of  our  religious  society  within  its 
limits.  Under  a  precious  feeling  of  that  love 
which  unites  the  family  together  in  the  bonds  of 
Christian  fellowship,  the  absent  members  were 
tenderly  felt  for,  and  a  fervency  of  desire 
experienced  for  the  welfare  of  the  flock  and  fami- 
ly at  large.  A  statement  of  deficiencies  existing 
in  the  society,  and  a  minute  of  advices  was 
drawn  up  by  the  clerk  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 
To  accompany  this  with  the  Extracts  sent  down 
to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  meetings,  as  way 
might  open  to  visit  them,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed.   Of  this  visit  Hugh  Judge  says  : 

On  the  25th  of  the  7th  month,  I  left  home  in 
order  to  attend  our  Quarterly  meeting  held  at 
Westbury  on  Long  Island.    It  was  a  favored 
season  throughout :  when  the  Extracts  were  read, 
and  the  statement  of  society  as  therein  repre- 
sented spread  before  the  meeting,  a  remarkably 
solid  feeling  was  produced.    Those  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  committee  who  attended  had  good 
service,  and  truth  rose  into  considerable  dominion 
over  all  of  an  opposite  nature.    After  the  youth's 
meeting  on  sixth-day,  I  returned  home,  and 
made  preparation  for  leaving  my  family,  to  join 
the  committee  on  a  visit  to  the  upper  Quarters. 
On  third-day,  the  2d  of  the  8th  month,  we  at- 
tended the  Select  meeting  at  Purchase,  and  next 
day  the  Quarterly  meeting  for  discipline  ;  five  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  committee  were  there,  and 
it  was  also  a  favored  time.    Thence,  I  went  on 
for  Nine  Partners,  and  was  at  Oswego  meeting 
on  first-day,  in  which  I  was  silent.    Next  day 
the  Quarterly  select  meeting  began,  and  that  for 
business  the  day  following.    Six  of  the  commit- 
tee were  present,  but  it  was  rather  a  laborious 
time;  the  meeting  being  hurt  by  a  long  commu- 
nication before  men  and  women  parted.  The 
Quarterly  meeting  at  Stanford  began  on  fifth- 
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day,  the  11th,  and  was  a  solid,  lively  season 
throughout;  Friends  were  comforted  together, 
the  testimony  of  Truth  was  exalted,  and  the 
holy  name  was  magnified.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  Friends  to  keep  solid  and  weighty  in  their 
meetings  for  church  government,  and  to  speak 
only  as  the  spirit  of  truth  gives  utterance. 

After  this  meeting  the  joint  committee  of  men 
and  women  Friends  conferred  together  and  con- 
cluded to  attend  Oblong  monthly  meeting,  to  be 
held  on  the  15th.  Having  my  daughter  Susan- 
na with  me,  on  her  way  to  Daniel  S.  Dean's 
boarding  school,  I  went  on  to  Mark  Coffin's, 
where  I  parted  with  her;  and  next  day,  reached 
Enoch  Borland's  at  Beekmantown.  On  first- 
day,  I  was  at  Apoquague  meeting,  silent ; — and 
next  day,  attended  Oblong  monthly  meeting  with 
the  committee.  Through  adorable  condescending 
goodness,  we  had  a  precious  season,  the  most  so 
of  any  I  remember  to  have  known  in  that  place. 
After  meeting,  several  of  the  committee  conclu- 
ding to  return  home,  and  as  others  had  gone  on 
to  Easton  Quarter,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
clearness  to  move  forward  at  this  time  to  the 
other  monthly  meetings.  As  the  alarm  of  the 
yellow  fever  had  spread  in  the  city,  I  felt  my 
mind  drawn  to  be  with  my  family,  so  I  set  out 
homewards  on  third-day,  and  as  I  was  riding 
alone,  my  mind  was  preserved  in  much  quietness, 
sweetly  enjoying  the  enriching  presence  of  the 
Lord,  my  gracious  preserver. 

On  fourth  day  evening,  the  17th,  I  reached 
home,  found  my  dear  wife  and  family  well,  and 
in  a  comfortable  degree  of  quiet  composure ; 
though  very  much  stripped  of  their  neighbors 
and  friends,  who  were  very  generally  gone  out 
of  town.  On  my  way  home,  some  Friends 
rather  wondered  at  me,  as  I  was  out,  to  venture 
into  the  city  at  such  a  time  ;  but  what  they  said 
against  my  going  in  had  no  solid  weight  with 
me.  I  endeavored  to  keep  my  mind  calm  and 
quiet,  and  therein  found  safety,  and  was  best 
able  to  judge  what  appeared  right  for  me  to  do. 
As  to  slavish  fear,  I  was  preserved  from  it  en- 
tirely :  what  a  mercy  !  I  remembered  the  case 
of  the  three  children  in  the  furnace,  and  that  of 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  that  their  trust 
being  in  God,  he  preserved  them  :  and  my  mind 
was  renewedly  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  his 
power  was  the  same  now,  without  any  diminu- 
tion. Oh  !  it  is  a  good  thing  to  go  up  to  Bethel, 
and  there  renew  covenant  with  him.  What  mat- 
ter where  or  when  we  close  our  days,  if  we  are 
but  ready  !  This  is  the  one  thing  needful.  I 
was  fully  persuaded  that  my  God,  whom  I  en- 
deavored to  serve,  could  preserve  my  life,  if  it 
was  his  will,  here  in  town  as  in  any  other  place, 
and  my  soul  enjoyed  his  presence  from  day  to 
day.  Glory  be  to  his  excellent  name  forever- 
rucre.  Amen. 

I  may  here  make  some  general  observations 
that  occurred  in  passing  through  those  four 


Quarterly  meetings.  It  was  evident  that  the 
concern  of  our  late  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  good 
of  its  members,  was  owned  by  the  holy  Head  of 
the  church  ;  and  good  authority  was  given  to 
labor  in  the  exercise  and  concern,  as  it  was  felt 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting  when  the  state  of  society 
was  before  it.  As  the  subjects  of  this  concern 
were  opened  and  spread  in  the  Quarters  under  a 
degree  of  the  same  precious  feeling  and  covering, 
and  Friends  united  therein,  the  hearts  of  many 

:  became  deeply  sensible  that  Israel  had  revolted, 
and  gone  after  other  lovers, — that  they  had  de- 

;  lighted  themselves  in  the  children  of  strangers, — 

I  and  that  strangers  had  devoured  their  strength, 
and  we  knew  it,  though  they  might  not  have 

!  been  sensible  of  it.  In  the  Quarterly  meetings 
of  Westbury,  Purchase,  and  Stanford,  the  testi- 
mony of  Truth  rose  triumphantly  over  all ;  they 
were  good  seasons,  let  the  event  prove  as  it  may. 
In  those  meetings,  many  of  the  members  joining 
in  the  living  travail,  and  some  of  them  manifest- 
ing the  same  by  throwing  in  their  mites  into  the 
public  treasury,  we  became  one  another's  helpers 
in  the  Lord.  But  at  the  other  Quarter,  their 
own  members  did  not  seem  to  take  hold  of  the 
concern  so  as  to  help  on  the  work;  business 
dragged  on,  and  it  was  a  dull  time,  the  clerk  not 
appearing  to  be  suitably  harnessed  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to 
have  lively-spirited  clerks.  When  the  mind  of 
the  clerk  is  impressed  in  a  lively  manner  with 
the  subject  before  the  meeting,  and  he  reads  or 
moves  in  its  service,  a  degree  of  the  same  ani- 
mating life  is  diffused  through  or  over  the  meet- 
ing. But  when  his  mind  is  barren,  or  unim- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
concern,  the  very  sound  of  his  voice  seems  to 
spread  death  or  dalness. 

Another  remark  seems  right  for  me  to  make 
in  relation  to  the  meetings  for  worship,  or,  as 
sometimes  called,  youth's  meetings,  on  the  day 
following  the  meetings  for  business.  They  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  more  than  enough,  and  that 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  right  to  dis- 
continue them.  In  regard  to  the  meetings  for 
business,  it  is  in  my  apprehension  very  improper 
for  meetings  for  discipline  to  lean  to  this,  that, 
or  the  other  Friend.  It  is  equally  dangerous 
for  individuals  to  be  leaning  or  depending  on 
the  sentiments  of  one  another ;  and  where  it  is 
given  way  to,  it  brings  weakness  and  a  cloud 
over  the  meeting.  There  can  be  no  man  set  up 
for  head,  or  president,  in  the  church  of  Christ. 
"  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren. "  Some  Friends  have  a  singular 
faculty  of  concealing  their  sentiments  (if  they 
have  any)  till  they  hear  the  opinions  of  others ; 
and  they  will  very  rarely  offer  their  views  till 
they  find  (as  they  think)  the  current,  and  then 
go  with  it.  This  class  is  not  of  much,  if  any 
real  use  in  matters  of  discipline,  especially  in 
cases  that  are  of  weight  and  importance.    If  we 
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have  no  other  or  better  judgment  than  that 
which  we  form  by  picking  a  little  here  and  there 
of  other  people's,  it  is  but  little  worth.  A  feel- 
ing miod,  under  religious  exercise  and  concern, 
expressing  itself  in  broken  accents,  as  Truth  in- 
fluences, carries  evidence  of  more  weight  in  a 
meeting,  than  all  the  flowery  orations  or  fine 
speeches  of  those  who  have  words  at  command. 
— "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto/'  said  the  holy 
Jesus,  "  and  I  work."  And  again  he  declared, 
"I  can  do  nothing  of  myself."Oh  !  the  depth  of 
the  doctrine  !  What  a  solemn  caution  to  his 
followers,  not  to  attempt  to  do  any  thing  in  his 
church  without  him.  If  1  have  a  sentiment 
given  me,  when  matters  of  weight  are  before  us, 
shall  I  conclude,  because  that  sentiment  (if  of- 
fered) may  cross  the  opinions  of  others,  that  it 
will  not  be  received,  but  be  rejected,  and  I  ap- 
pear foolish  ?  Or,  will  it  not  be  safest  and  right, 
if  I  have  received  a  sentiment  in  the  pure  open- 
ings of  Truth,  although  it  may  not  accord  with 
the  views  of  others,  to  offer  it  in  the  simplicity  ? 
For  what  can  be  a  clearer  demonstration  that  our 
wills  are  not  sufficiently  subjected,  if  we  feel 
hurt  when  our  prospects  are  put  by  ?  Is  it  not 
an  evidence  that  some  pride  remains  about  us  ? 
When  I  offer  my  sentiment,  and  it  accords  with 
the  current  of  the  meeting,  and  I  feel  any  thing 
like  being  lifted  up,  or  discover  something  in 
myself  like  feeding  thereon,  or  being  pleased, — 
this  is  of  the  creature;  and  here  self  is  alive; 
mortification  then  is  needful.  Now,  while  the 
seeds  of  pride  remain,  there  is  work  for  self- 
denial. 

It  is  the  state  of  a  Christian  to  hold  self  in  no 
reputation,  and  to  have  no  will  out  of  the  will  of 
God.  The  blessed  Jesus  declared  he  came  not 
to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
him.  I  have  often  thought,  and  renewedly  so 
of  latter  time,  that  too  little  of  a  \0ill-less  state 
is  known  and  manifested  in  our  meetings  for 
discipline.  Too  many,  by  and  through  the  will 
of  man,  are  brought  into  activity  in  church 
affairs ;  even  such  as  have  known  but  little  of 
the  baptism  of  the  holy  Spirit  and  of  fire.  These 
can  and  do  speak  and  act  much  in  the  same 
spirit  and  disposition  of  mind  that  they  manage 
their  ordinary  temporal  affairs.  I  believe  through 
this  door  much  weakness  hath  entered  into  our 
society,  and  continues  among  us.  Paul  said, 
"  the  natural  man  perceiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned  ;"  and  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  church  of  Christ  never 
has  been,  and  never  can  be  built  with  human 
materials. 

Put  thy  mouth  in  the  dust,  0  man,  and  keep 
silence  before  the  Lord ;  look  on  that  of  which 
thou  wast  made,  and  be  humbled.  The  spirit 
of  God  ruling  and  acting  in  thee,  is  thy  only 
life,  the  life  of  thy  immortal  soul ;  and  this  thou 
receivest  not  from  thy  progenitors,  as  any  inheri- 


tance of  theirs  to  transfer  through  the  medium 
of  generation  :  but  it  is  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  eternal  wisdom  of  God,  who,  after 
he  had  created  man  and  woman,  breathed  into 
them  the  breath  of  his  own  life,  and  they  became 
living  souls.  Why  should  man,  who  is  beholden 
to  another,  be  proud  of  that  which  he  receives, 
when  it  is  in  the  power  and  at  the  will  of  the 
proprietor  to  take  it  again  at  his  pleasure  ? 
There  is  not  a  greater  vanity  among  rational 
beings,  let  it  appear  in  what  shape  it  may,  than 
pride;  and  in  professedly  religious  characters  it 
is  a  monster  of  great  deformity  :  but  humility 
raises  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  is  beau- 
tiful in  all  its  appearances. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 
London,  by  Adjournments,  from  the  19th  of 
the  Fifth  Month,  to  the  2&th  of  the  same,  in- 
clusive, 1813, 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends, 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — We  have  had  cause,  at  this 
time,  to  acknowledge  the  condescension  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  who  is  still  pleased  to  own 
with  his  presence  these  our  annual  assemblies. 
Under  this  influence,  our  hearts  have  been  unit- 
ed ;  and  we  have  been  animated  to  crave  the  as- 
sistance of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  serve  Him  with  faithfulness,  and  to  up- 
hold, with  Christian  simplicity,  our  various  re- 
ligious testimonies.  And  we  believe,  that  the 
constraining  love  of  the  Gospel  calls  upon  us  to 
salute  our  dear  brethren,  with  the  invitation, 
"  0  !  taste  and  see  that  the  Lorld  is  good." 

In  the  course  of  the  usual  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  we  have  received  from  the  several 
quarterly  and  other  meetings  of  which  it  is  con- 
stituted, an  account  of  the  state  of  our  religious 
Society.  Whilst  we  lament  that  many  amongst 
us  are  still  too  much  engrossed  with  the  fading 
enjoyments  of  this  life,  and  are  refusing  to  fol- 
low our  holy  Pattern,  in  the  path  of  self-denial, 
we  wish  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  that  en- 
couragement to  turn  into  the  right  way,  which 
often  results  from  the  faithful  admonitions  of 
those  who  have  known  the  benefits  of  greater 
circumspection.  Though,  from  a  sense  of  their 
own  weakness,  some  of  the  rightly  concerned 
among  us  may  be  ready  to  shrink  from  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  we  would  remind  them, 
that  by  thus  evincing  their  love  to  their  friends, 
they  will  receive  additional  strength  themselves; 
and  that  such  acts  of  dedication  will  contribute 
to  their  own  advancement  in  the  Christian 
course. 

We  desire,  dear  friends,  that  such  of  you  as 
often  meet  in  small  companies  for  the  solemn 
purpose  of  worship,  may  not  relax  in  your  di- 
ligence.   Your  situation  will  at  times  appear 
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discouraging;  but  although  you  may  be  seldom 
assisted  by  the  company  and  travail  of  your 
brethren,  never  forget  that  you  are  under  the 
continued  notice  of  the  Lord;  and  that  his 
tender  regard  extends  to  all  those  who  wait  up- 
on Him  in  reverence  and  humility.  Many  who 
have  been  alike  circumstanced,  can  acknowledge 
that  they  have  known  their  strength  renewed, 
and  their  confidence  in  divine  support  increased, 
by  a  due  attendance  of  their  meetings  for  reli- 
gious worship.  Your  situation,  though  trying  to 
yourselves,  is  important.  If  with  faithfulness 
and  integrity  you  perform  your  Christian  duties, 
your  example  will  prevail  with  others  who  have 
been  too  negligent  of  the  concerns  of  a  future 
life;  and  by  your  consistent  conduct,  the  Truth 
which  we  profess  will  be  exalted — the  name  of 
the  Lord  glorified. 

Oar  minds  have  been  affected,  at  this  tinje, 
by  the  recent  decease  of  many  with  whom  we 
have  been  often  associated  in  religious  labor,  and 
whose  memory  is  precious.  We  feel  the  loss  of 
these  ;  yet  we  can  with  thankfulness  acknow- 
ledge, we  have  been  comforted  in  reflecting, 
that  the  Almighty  Power  which  was  their  sup- 
port, and  which  has  preserved  us  since  we  were 
first  gathered  to  be  a  people,  is  unchangeably  the 
same  We  sympathize  also  with  those  who  are 
in  the  decline  of  life,  in  whose  hearts  such  af- 
flictive deprivations  may,  in  their  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  the  church,  excite  many  discour- 
aging feelings.  To  you,  our  elder  brethren  and 
sisters,  we  offer  the  salutation  of  our  cordial 
love.  We  desire  that  you  may  partake  of  our 
comfort,  in  observing  the  conduct  of  many,  who 
are  now  in  the  vigor  of  health  and  strength,  and 
who  in  various  ways  are  giving  proofs  of  their 
attachment  to  that  cause,  the  prosperity  of 
which  has  been  your  greatest  joy.  We  doubt 
not  that  your  endeavors  to  stand  approved  in 
the  sight  of  God,  have  met  his  gracious  accept- 
ance;  and  that  your  example,  and  labors  in  the 
Lord's  service,  have  animated  many  of  these  your 
younger  brethren  to  follow  you,  as  you  have 
been  endeavoring  to  follow  Christ,  Let  us  like- 
wise entreat  you,  dear  friends,  who  are  of  less 
religious  experience,  but  who  have  entered  up- 
on the  active  scenes  of  life,  not  to  retard  your 
Christian  progress,  by  any  unwillingness  to 
make  an  entire  surrender  of  your  hearts  to  the 
disposal  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  The  Lord  is  a 
rich  rewarder  of  all  his  faithful  followers;  and 
happy  will  it  be  for  you,  should  you  be  permit- 
ted to  see  many  days,  to  reflect,  at  the  close  of 
life,  that  you  have  been  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  his  cause. 

The  amount,  of  Sufferings  brought  in  this  year, 
is  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds;  a  small  proportion  of  this 
Bum  has  been  taken  for  military  purposes ;  but 
ike  greater  part  was  incurred  in  the  support 
of  our   ancient   Christian  testimony  against 


tithes,  and  other  demands  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature. 

We  have  received  an  epistle  from  our  friends 
in  Ireland,  and  one  from  each  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  on  the  Continent  of  America,  except 
that  of  Carolina.  In  consequence  of  large  emi- 
grations from  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
five  quarterly  meetings  of  Friends  resident  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  have 
been  detached  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Mary- 
land, and  formed  into  a  separate  one.  Under 
the  influence  of  that  love  by  which  we  are  unit- 
ed as  brethren,  we  have  addressed  an  epistle  to 
those  who  are  intending  to  meet  on  that  import- 
ant occasion,  in  the  Eighth  month  next,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  From  the  epistles  and  other 
communications  from  America,  we  find  that  our 
friends,  besides  being  attentive  to  the  concerns 
of  our  own  Society,  are  still  pursuing  their  en- 
gagements for  the  welfare  of  the  African  and 
the  Indian  race.  But  the  war,  in  which  that 
country  and  this  are  now  sorrowfully  involved, 
has  presented  great  obstacles  to  their  efforts  to- 
wards civilizing  the  Indians;  and  is  likely,  for 
a  time,  to  suspend  in  some  parts  their  success- 
ful exertions  in  that  important  and  interesting 
cause. 

WThen  we  consider  the  continuance  and  the 
extension  of  war,  we  cannot  but  deeply  feel,  on 
account  of  the  desolations  and  numerous  evil? 
which  are  its  inseparable  attendants  :  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  all  our  members,  so  to  abide 
within  the  limitations  of  Truth,  as  in  no  degree 
to  violate  our  Christian  testimony  in  this  respect 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  Let  us  keep  out  of  even 
the  spirit  of  contest;  and  strive  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  dependence  upon  Him,  whose  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world. 

Amongst  the  numerous  benevolent  undertak- 
ings which  now  interest  the  minds  of  our  country- 
men, we  contemplate,  with  much  satisfaction, 
the  general  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Our  sense  of  that  inestimable  treasure  has  been 
frequently  acknowledged;  and  we  feel  ourselves 
engaged,  to  call  the  attention  of  such  of  our 
members  as  may  be  employed  in  this  salutary 
work,  to  the  supreme  importance  of  giving  heed 
to  that  Divine  Word,  to  which  the  Scriptures 
bear  testimony.  This  Word  is  Christ ;  the 
"  Bread  of  Life,''  and  the  "  Light  of  men  j" 
that  u  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world."  If  we  are  earnest  to 
obey  the  teachings  of  this  unerring  guide,  we 
shall  be  led  to  cry  to  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
preserve  us  from  self-exaltation,  from  attribut- 
ing to  ourselves  or  others  that  honor  which  is 
due  to  Him  alone ;  we  shall  be  on  our  guard 
lest  we  should  mistake  our  proper  spheres  of 
usefulness,  or  suffer  any  pursuit,  however  laud- 
able in  itself,  to  divert  us  from  our  true  allot- 
ment of  labor  in  the  Church.  This  watchful- 
ness unto  prayer  can  alone  ensure  our  growth 
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in  religious  experience,,  and  our  establishment 
in  every  good  word  and  work. 

"  Finally  brethren,  Farewell !  Be  perfect." 
Let  this  attainment  be  the  principal  object  in 
view :  then  will  you  be  of  good  comfort,  and  of 
one  mind  ;  you  will  live  in  peace  one  with  an- 
other, and  "  the  God  of  love  and  peace"  will  be 
with  you. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 
John  Wilkinson, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  Year. 


Extracts  from  a  work  entitled  "  Theologia  Ger- 
manica," — a  translation  of  a  manuscript 
hearing  date  1497. 

"  Historical  Introduction,"  by  the  Translator, 
Susanna  Winkworth. 

Chapteb  1st. 

"  Of  that  which  is  perfect,  and  that  which  is  in  part, 
and  how  that  which  is  in  part  is  done  away,  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come."' 

St.  Paul  saith,  "  When  that  which  is  perfect 
is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done 
away."  Now  mark  what  is  u  that  which  is  per- 
fect," and  "  that  which  is  in  part." 

"That  which  is  perfect"  is  a  Being,  who  hath 
comprehended  and  included  all  things  iu  Him- 
self and  his  own  substance,  and  in  whom  all 
things  have  their  substance.  For  He  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  things,  and  is  in  Himself  unchangea- 
ble and  immovable,  and  changeth  and  moveth 
all  things  else.  But  "  that  which  is  in  part," 
or  the  imperfect,  is  that  which  hath  its  source  in, 
or  springeth  from  the  perfect  ;  just  as  a  bright- 
ness or  a  visible  appearance  floweth  out  from  the 
sun  or  a  candle,  and  appeareth  to  be  somewhat 
this  or  that.  And  it  is  called  a  creature  j  and 
of  all  these  "  things  which  are  in  part,"  none  is 
the  perfect.  So  also  the  perfect  is  none  of  the 
things  which  are  in  part.  The  things  which  are 
in  part,  can  be  apprehended,  known  and  ex- 
pressed i  but  the  perfect  cannot  be  apprehended, 
known  or  expressed  by  any  creature  as  creature. 
Therefore  we  do  not  give  a  name  to  the  perfect, 
for  it  is  none  of  these.  The  creature  as  a  crea- 
ture cannot  know  nor  apprehend  it,  name  nor 
conceive  it. 

"  Now  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away."  But 
when  doth  it  come  ?  I  say,  when,  as  much  as 
may  be,  it  is  known,  felt  and  tasted  of  the  soul. 
For  the  lack  lieth  altogether  in  us  and  not  in  it. 
In  like  manner  the  sun  lighteth  the  whole  world, 
and  is  as  near  to  one  as  to  another,  yet  a  blind 
man  seeth  it  not;  but  the  fault  thereof  lieth  in 
the  blind  man  and  not  in  the  sun.    And  like  as 
the  sun  may  not  hide  its  brightness,  but  must  | 
give  light  unto  the  earth,  (for  heaven  indeed ! 
draweth  its  light  and  heat  from  another  foun- ! 
tain,)  so  also  God;  who  is  the  highest  good.  wil-j 


leth  not  to  hide  himself  from  any,  wheresoever 
He  findeth  a  devout  soul,  that  is  thoroughly  pu- 
rified from  all  creatures.  For  in  what  measure 
we  put  off  the  creature,  in  the  same  measure  are 
we  able  to  put  on  the  Creator,  neither  more 
nor  less.  For  if  mine  eye  is  to  see  any  thing, 
it  must  be  single,  or  else  be  purified  from  all 
other  things  ;  and  when  heat  and  light  enter  in, 
cold  and  darkness  must  needs  depart;  it  cannot 
be  otherwise. 

But  one  might  say,  "  Now  since  the  perfect 
cannot  be  known  nor  apprehended  of  any  crea- 
ture, but  the  soul  is  a  creature,  how  can  it  be 
known  by  the  soul  ?"  Answer  :  This  is  why  we 
say  "  by  the  soul  as  a  creature."  We  mean  it  is 
impossible  to  the  creature  in  virtue  of  its  crea- 
ture-nature and  qualities,  that,  by  which  it  says 
"  I  "  and  "  myself."  For  in  whatsoever  crea- 
ture the  perfect  shall  be  known  therein,  creature- 
nature  qualities,  the  I,  the  self  and  the  like, 
must  all  be  lost  and  done  away.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  that  saying  of  St.  Paul,  "  When  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,"  (that  is,  when  it  is 
known,)  "  then  that  which  is  in  part,"  (to  wit; 
creature-nature  qualities,  the  I,  the  self,  the 
mine,)  will  be  despised  and  counted  for  nought. 
So  long  as  we  think  much  of  these  things,  cleave 
to  them  with  love,  joy,  pleasure  or  desire,  so  long 
remaineth  the  perfect  unknown  to  us. 

But  it  might  further  be  said,  "  Thou  sayst, 
beside  the  perfect  there  is  no  substance,  yet 
sayst  again,  that  somewhat  floweth  out  from  it ; 
now  is  not  that  which  hath  Sowed  out  from  it 
something  beside  it  ?"  Answer  :  This  is  why  we 
say,  beside  it,  or  without  it,  there  is  no  true  sub- 
stance. That  which  hath  flowed  forth  from  it 
is  no  true  substance,  and  hath  no  substance  ex- 
cept in  the  perfect,  but  is  an  accident,  or  a  bright- 
ness, or  a  visible  appearance,  which  is  no  sub- 
stance, and  hath  no  substance  except  in  the  fire 
whence  the  brightness  flowed  forth,  such  as  the 
sun  or  a  candle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Customs  generally  approved  and  opinions 
received  by  youth  from  their  superiors  become 
like  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil,  especially 
when  they  are  suited  to  favorite  inclinations;  but 
as  the  judgment  of  God,  by  which  the  state  of 
the  soul  must  be  tried,  are  without  partiality,  it 
would  be  the  highest  wisdom  to  forego  customs 
and  popular  opinions,  and  try  the  treasure  of  the 
soul  by  the  infallible  standard,  Truth.  Christ, 
our  holy  leader,  graciously  continueth  to  open  the 
understandings  of  his  people,  and  as  circum- 
stances alter  from  age  to  age,  some  who  are 
deeply  baptized  into  a  feeling  of  the  state  of 
things,  are  led  by  His  Holy  Spirit  into  exercises 
in  some  respects  different  from  those  which  at- 
tended the  faithful  in  foregoing  ages,  and  from 
a  clear  convincement,  they  may  see  the  relation 
of  one  thing  to  another,  and  the  necessary  ten- 
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dency  of  each  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  absolutely 
binding  upon  them  to  desist  from  some  parts  of 
conduct,  which  some  good  men  have  been  in." 

Woolman. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    A   MEMOIR    OF  FREDERICK 
SMITH,  OF  CROYDON,  ENG. 
(Continued  from  page  391.) 

In  the  beginning  of  1785, 1  was  kindly  noticed 
by  a  few  Friends,  whose  society  I  very  much 
enjoyed.  In  the  first  month  of  this  year,  George 
Dillwyn  and  Samuel  Emlen,  who  were  usiiing 
the  families  of  Friends  in  Westminster  quarter, 
expressed  an  inclination  to  sit  with  me,  and  I 
met  them  for  that  purpose  at  George  Stacey's. 
I  felt  in  an  unusually  disconsolate  state,  and  un- 
able to  see  anything  bat  the  impurity  of  my 
heart.  The  subject  of  their  testimony  was  to 
encourage  faithfulness  in  little  acts  of  dedication 
that  were  required  of  me  ;  intimating  1  was  not 
to  suppose  that,  because  I  had  suffered  for  the 
cause  of  truth,  the  work  was  done ;  that  there 
was  still  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  perhaps  to  suffer ; 
and  that  it  is  only  by  patience  and  watchfulness, 
and  keeping  the  eye  single  to  the  great  Master, 
that  we  can  be  safe ;  that  seeing  we  are  weak 
and  insufficient  of  ourselves  to  do  anything  to 
His  glory,  we  must  seek  for  ability  to  serve  Him 
with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing  mind; 
that  by  the  purity  of  our  conduct  we  may  prove 
ourselves  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we 
are  called.  The  upright,  honest  dealing  of  these 
Friends  was  a  stimulus  to  me  to  press  through 
every  difficulty  and  discouragement. 

The  adoption  of  the  plain  language  was  a  great 
trial  to  me,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
fully  give  up  to  it  ;  and  even  after  I  had  accom- 
plished it,  and  had  continued  faithful  for  some 
weeks,  my  strength  failed  me,  and  I  nearly  gave 
it  up;  but  by  attending  to  the  secret  reproofs  of 
instruction,  I  was  favored  with  strength  to  re- 
sume this  part  of  my  duty,  though  I  found  it 
much  more  difficult  to  return,  than  it  was  in  the 
first  instance  to  conform  to  the  practice.  Thus, 
by  unwatchfulness,  and  not  attending  to  the 
pointings  of  duty  in  what  appeared  little  things, 
I  was  frequently  brought  into  much  distress  j  but 
when  faithful  to  the  voice  of  Truth,  I  was  at 
times  favored  with  great  peace  and  comfort,  and 
I  found  I  gained  strength  in  the  holy  warfare. 
Though  neither  dress  nor  address  at  first  ap- 
peared of  much  importance  to  me,  yet,  as  I  faith- 
fully yielded  to  the  teaching  of  Divine  grace  and 
truth,  I  was  enabled  to  see  the  beneficial  effects 
of  supporting  these  parts  of  our  testimony. 

My  natural  disposition  was  volatile  and  lively; 
at  the  same  time  I  was  hasty,  and  impatient  of 
contradiction.  I  scarcely  seemed  able  at  times 
to  keep  my  vivacity  within  bounds,  which  was 
often  a  great  trouble  to  me.  I  therefore  abstained 
from  animal  food,  &c  ,  thinking  that  by  mortify- 


ing the  body,  I  should  be  able  to  conquer  this 
enemy  to  my  peace,  as  well  as  others  by  which  I 
was  assailed.  This  voluntary  [abstinence]  caused 
me  much  distress,  being  unable  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial reason  when  I  was  questioned  upon  the 
subject  by  my  wife  and  others.  I  continued  [in 
this  course]  for  some  months,  till  my  natural 
strength  was  much  reduced,  while  my  animal 
spirits  were  greatly  increased  ;  and  I  thus  dis- 
covered that  all  human  means,  not  in  the  Divine 
economy,  are  insufficient  to  bring  about  [the 
work  of  regeneration ;]  nothing  short  of  the 
light  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  being  able  to 
effect  this  great  and  important  work.  For  many 
months  i  had  to  travel  on  under  the  pressure  of 
outward  discouragements ;  so  much  so,  that 
there  was  little  appearance  of  my  getting  foward 
in  business,  though  at  some  times  the  prospect 
was  more  cheering  than  at  others.  Keen  was  the 
distress  that  I  suffered,  and  many  the  tears  tha; 
I  shed.  I  had  also  a  host  of  enemies  within, 
whereby  I  was  kept  in  a  state  of  continued  war- 
fare, fearful  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  stand 
my  ground,  and,  after  all  my  sufferings,  bring 
reproach  on  the  Truth. 

My  dear  wife  was  all  this  time  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  peculiarity  of  my 
conduct  by  which  we  had  been  brought  into 
these  circumstances  of  difficulty  ;  and,  not  being 
reconciled  thereto,  she  frequently  upbraided  me. 
This  was  a  cause  of  great  disquiet  to  us  both  ; 
[and  it  is  likely  my  yielding  to]  the  natural 
warmth  of  my  temper,  made  my  own  path  con- 
siderably more  trying  than  it  would  have  been 
had  I  borne  with  patience  the  contradictions  I 
met  with.  I  ought  to  have  shown  a  greater  de- 
gree of  condescension,  [and  to  have  been]  more 
like  the  Master,  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  re- 
viled not  again. 

It  happened  once  that  Timothy  Bevington 
and  John  Burlingham,  of  Worcester,  were  on 
business  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  though  un- 
acquainted with  me,  they  agreed  to  call  on  me. 
After  dinner,  with  much  difficulty,  on  account 
of  my  wife's  objection  to  stillness,  a  religious  op- 
portunity was  obtained,  wherein  J.  B.  gave  us 
some  excellent  advice,  and  at  the  same  time  told 
me  he  had  an  assurance  that,  if  I  kept  my  place, 
my  wife  would  be  given  to  me;  an  occurrence  I 
could  at  that  time  have  no  prospect  of,  nor  had 
1  faith  to  believe  it. 

Although  I  was  much  oppressed,  as  above 
represented,  yet  there  were  seasons  of  sweet  en- 
joyment permitted  me,  wherein  my  cup  might 
be  said  to  run  over.  Thus  was  I  led  on  through 
various  dispensations,  during  which  I  could  not 
but  wonder,  admire,  and  adore  the  gracious  hand 
that  was  thus  mercifully  conducting  me. 

About  the  year  1786  several  things  occurred 
which  evidenced  the  care  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
towards  me,  a  poor  worm.  He  in  mercy  saw 
meet  to  disclose  himself  to  me,  and  by  the  might 
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of  his  own  ^ower  manifested  that  he  was  able  of 
the  stones  to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham,  if  I 
did  not  reject  so  great  salvation.  I  had  still 
great  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  and  had  none 
to  look  to  for  help  but  the  blessed  Redeemer; 
the  Lord  alone  was  my  support.  The  difficulties 
we  were  under  produced  great  humiliation. 

The  writer,  after  stating  that  himself  and  wife 
had  in  their  prosperity  enjoyed  many  outward 
comforts,  and  that  now,  in  their  reduced  condi- 
tion, duty  and  necessity  combined  to  induce 
them  to  make  sacrifices  which  by  some  would 
have  been  considered  costly  [  and  that  among 
other  things,  a  sideboard  of  plate  was  disposed 
of,  proceeds  : — to  be  thus  reduced  was  no  small 
trial  to  flesh  and  blood;  but  it — the  plate — was 
called  for,  and  it  was  given  up.  In  our  straitened 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  pur- 
chase it;  and  now,  possessing  comparatively 
nothing,  vanity  alone  could  be  the  inducement 
for  keeping  it. 

This  year  my  business  increased.  On  taking 
stock,  I  found  I  had  just  about  enough  to  pay 
all  my  creditors  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  thought  I  would  not 
again  ruu  the  hazard  of  any  person  losing  any- 
thing by  me,  unless  with  his  own  consent,  i 
therefore,  upon  mature  deliberation,  came  to  the 
humiliating  conclusion  to  call  my  principal  credi- 
tors together,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  exact 
state  of  my  affairs,  and  to  offer  to  give  up  my 
property  to  them  if  they  chose  to  accept  it;  but 
if  they  were  willing  to  let  me  go  on  in  business 
I  intended  to  avail  myself  of  their  kindness. 
One  day,  while  at  dinner,  pondering  this  sub- 
ject in  my  mind,  and  bewailing  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  was  reduced,  I  was  so 
overcome  by  my  feelings  that  I  burst  into  tears, 
(my  family  beiug  all  around  me,)  nnd  mentally 
poured  out  my  soul  to  my  Heavenly  Father. 
While  in  this  humble  situation  of  mind,  a  letter, 
per  post,  was  delivered  to  me.  It  was  from  a 
person  of  property,  who  had  married  a  relative 
of  my  wife's,  and  was  to  this  effect : — 

"  Sir  : — I  have  made  my  will,  and  have  left 

your  wife  £  ;  but  believing  it  may  be  of 

more  use  to  you  now  than  it  may  be  at  my  death, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  draw  upon  me  at  sight. 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,"  &c. 

The  person  lived  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
His  wife  was  dead.  I  had  never  seen  him  nor 
corresponded  with  him,  and  my  wife  had  only 
seen  him  when  she  was  a  child;  so  that  we 
could  have  no  expectation  of  any  such  commu- 
nication from  him.  This  sum  was  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  carry  on  my  business  without  risk 
to  my  creditors ;  aud  my  poor  tried  soul  was 
bowed  in  humble  gratitude  [to  my  Heavenly 
Father],  for  having  thus  manifested  his  loving- 
kindness  towards  me,  aud  confirmed  the  everlast- 
ing truth,  that  "  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor, 
for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  he  would  arise/' 


Surely,  this  was  a  memorable  token  of  his  father- 
ly care  over  his  children.  I  was  sensible  that 
there  was  none  in  heaven  but  Him,  nor  in 
all  the  earth  that  I  could  depend  upon  but 
Him  ;  to  Him  alone  I  wished  to  render  all  the 
praise. 

The  time  now  came  that  Friends  began  to 
look  towards  my  being  received  into  member- 
ship.    I  was  visited,  by  appointment  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  by  a  committee  of,  I  believe, 
judicious  Friends,  who  were  not  willing  to  take 
things  by  outward  appearance  only  ;  for  I  be- 
lieve I  thought  quite  highly  enough  of  myself, 
and  supposed  I  had  made  considerable  progress 
j  in  religious  experience.    But  the  first  visit  coe- 
i  vinced  me  of  my  error;  and  I  was  much  hum- 
|  bled  under  a  sense  of  my  own  emptiness  and 
J  want  of  all  things.    I  remained  much  exercised 
till  the  Friends  had  another  opportunity  with 
me ;  when  to  myself  I  appeared  much  darker 
j  than  before,  and,  according  to  my  own  feelings, 
in  no  situation  to  be  received  into  membership. 
I  was  also  much  deserted,  and  tried  with  many 
j  close  inward  conflicts  ;  and,  as  the  Friends  gave 
i  me  little  or  no  encouragement,  I  apprehended  I 
!  was  shut  out  from  the  blessed  unity  of  the  Spirit, 
both  with  the  Almighty  and  my  beloved  friends. 
Great  was  my  distress  and  searching  of  heart  at 
\  this  season  of  deep  humiliation;  here  self  was 
;  of  no  estimation.    I  often  thought  the  pain  and 
j  exercise  I  had  to  pass  through  was  more  than  I 
could  well  bear,  and  seriously  feared  the  effects 
of  my  present  trouble.    In  the  midst  of  this 
close  trial,  on  the   Sixth- day  previous  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  I  was  informed  by  a  Friend 
that  the  Monthly  Meeting  had  acknowledged 
me  as  a  member,  and  that  I  was  therefore  at 
liberty  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting.    I  cannot 
express  the  joy  I  felt,  and  the  favor  I  con- 
sidered it,  to  be  united  to  that  body  with  whom 
I  had  so  long  felt  a  union  ;  and  great  were  my 
cries  that  I  might  know  preservation  from  evil, 
that  I  might  not  be  permitted  to  bring  reproach 
on  the  ever-blessed  Truth.    I  have  often,  on 
looking  back,  had  to  admire  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty  to   my  poor  soul  in   suffering  this 
dispensation,  and  that  I  was  not  admitted  into 
the  Society  in  a  superficial  manner,  nor  made  to 
think  better  of  myself  than  I  deserved. 

Although  my  dear  wife  and  myself  were  not 
yet  so  united  as  I  could  have  wished,  yet  there 
appeared  some  ground  gained.  I  have  already 
stated  that  Timothy  Bevington,  in  a  religious 
opportunity,  spoke  encouragingly  to  us.  Some 
months  afterwards,  on  meeting  him  again,  he 
told  me  he  recollected  what  had  come  before  his 
mind  at  that  time;  and,  though  what  he  had 
said  was  not  yet  realized,  he,  notwithstanding, 
had  a  renewed  belief  that  "  my  wife  would  be 
given  to  me."  I  had  been  very  cautious  at  all 
times  of  saying  any  thing  by  way  of  persuasion  as 
to  my  wife's  religious  movements,  except  thai  I 
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sometimes  urged  her  to  the  attendance  of  her 
own  place  of  worship. 

Her  health  was  often  very  indifferent.  The 
air  of  London  did  not  suit  her  ;  so  that  we  had 
for  a  considerable  time  been  under  the  necessity 
of  having  a  lodging  out  of  town,  where  she  fre- 
quently remained  for  several  days.  This  was 
the  case  near  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  and  I 
was  left  in  town.  One  day,  while  serving  a  cus- 
tomer in  the  shop,  I  felt  the  sweet  influence  of 
heavenly  love  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  at  the 
same  time,  such  a  powerful  union  with  my  dear 
wife,  that  I  was  overcome  with  the  sensation ; 
and,  having  dismissed  the  customer  as  speedily 
as  I  could,  I  went  up  stairs  to  give  vent  to  my 
feelings,  where  I  continued  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  Under  this  influence,  I  felt  an  incli- 
nation either  to  speak  or  to  write  to  her  on  the 
subject  of  a  nearer  religious  fellowship.  I  was 
not,  however,  in  haste  to  put  it  into  practice,  but 
waited  till  the  next  day,  that  I  might,  when  my 
mind  became  more  settled,  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  such  a  step.  The  next  day,  on  sitting  down 
before  Him  by  whom  I  wished  to  be  rightly  in- 
structed, I  again  felt  the  same  sweet  impression  : 
when,  without  hesitation,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
her,  expressive  of  what  I  felt.  I  took  the  letter 
in  the  evening,  and  soon  found  that  the  Master 
had  been  there  before  me.  She  read  what  I  had 
written  several  times  over,  but  said  nothing. 
After  a  time,  I  ventured  to  beg'n  the  conversa- 
tion, though  in  much  fear  and  brokenness  :  and 
I  told  her  all  that  I  had  felt.  She  was  much 
affected  at  the  relation,  and  asked  me  at  what 
time  of  the  preceding  day  it  was  that  I  felt  the 
impression  I  spoke  of.  I  replied  that  the  clock 
struck  eleven  as  I  was  going  up  stairs,  on  leav- 
ing the  shop.  She  said  it  was  very  remarkable, 
for  just  at  that  time  she  felt  the  same  impression 
towards  me,  which  had  continued  with  her  ever 
since,  much  to  her  comfort  and  consolation.  We 
now  mingled  our  tears  of  real  joy  together,  under 
a  sense  of  the  gracious  dealing  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  our  poor  souls  ;  and  we  had  to  admire 
that  our  present  union  had  not  been  effected  by 
any  human  means,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Lord 
alone,  lie  having  given  my  wife  to  me.  Great, 
I  believe,  were  our  desires  that  we  might  in  no 
respect  know  a  separation  from  each  other,  but 
that  we  might  so  walk  before  Him  as  to  experi- 
ence a  continuance  of  his  love  and  regard.  I 
believe  we  both  considered  this  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  Divine  love,  through  which  we 
were  so  sweetly  united,  as  our  spiritual  marriage  ; 
for  what  we  had  before  known  of  love  fell  far  I 
short  of  that  which  we  now  felt  towards  each 
other;  nay,  appeared  as  nothing  in  comparison 
of  it.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  what  all  ought 
to  feel  on  entering  into  this  solemn  engage- 
ment. 

My  wife  was  at  this  time  very  much  indis- 
posed, and  was  visited  with  a  great  deal  of  pain, 


so  that  she  was  often  ready  to  cry  out  from  the 
agony  she  suffered  ;  but  she  was  at  the  same 
time  under  a  very  previous  visitation  ;  so  that  in 
the  midst  of  her  suffering,  she  felt  such  a  flow 
of  Divine  comfort  as  made  her  bodily  affliction 
appear  as  nothing  to  her. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  she  had  got  better,  she 
gradually  left  her  former  place  of  worship,  and 
we  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  experiencing  "the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  It 
was  no  small  alleviation  of  my  troubles  to  have 
the  help  of  my  dear  wife  ;  the  union  of  her 
spirit  was  great  comfort  to  me.  She  kept  her 
place,  I  have  ofteu  thought,  far  beyond  myself, 
and  afterwards  became  a  steady  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


V  tU  ENDS'  IN  T  E  L  L I  G  E  N  C  ER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  11,1858. 

The  circumstance  furnished  by  our  friend  J. 
F.  will  be  interesting  to  many  as  a  relic  of  the 
past  connected  with  the  memory  of  individuals 
remembered  as  valiants  in  the  cause  of  Truth, 
We  have  no  doubt  of  its  faithful  relation,  for 
our  dear  friend  Isaac  Parry  had,  as  is  stated,  a 
remarkable  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  give 
verbatim  what  he  heard  from  others.  But  the 
language  used  by  Abraham  Gibbons,  being 
rather  on  the  extreme,  is  capable  of  a  construc- 
tion which  we  do  not  suppose  he  intended  should 
be  placed  upon  it.  It  is  impossible  to  "  love 
mercy'"  without  commiserating  the  condition  of 
the  suffering  •  and  connected  with  this  feeling 
of  sympathy,  there  is  often  a  divine  impulse  to 
action,  as  clearly  felt,  as  the  command  may  have 
been  to  Moses  to  go  into  Egypt.  We  believe 
also,  that  there  are  seasons  when  we  are  required 
to  "stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  God 
but  when  the  language  is,  "ye  have  dwelt  long 
enough  in  this  mount,"  let  there  be  faithful- 
ness to  the  teachings  of  the  spirit.  Through  this 
means,  man,  finite,  fallible  man,  is  sometimes 
an  instrument  in  the  divine  hand  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  His  gracious  purposes  j  and 
we  would  not  willingly  hold  up  views  which 
1  might  discourage  simple  obedience  to  a  divine 
call. 


Died,  On  the  9th  of  7th  mo.  Anne  Lukens,  aged  17, 
daughter  of  Israel  and  Susan  Lukeas  of  Philadelphia; 
and  onthe  lstof  8th  mo.  Anne  M.  Riddell  aged  15,  only 
daughter  of  Mary  Gibson  of  Susquehanna  Township. 

The  gentleness  of  spirit,  kindness  of  heart,  the  pa- 
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tient  and  even  cheerful  endurance  of  thesechildren  were 
remarkable,  and  their  early  removal  from  the  homes 
where  they  were  fondly  cherished,  may  well  teach 
the  lesson  (iThou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  ow?i,  oh 
Death ." 

We  believe  their  mission  was  accomplished,  through 
the  shedding  forth  upon  those  around  them  of  the  in- 
fluence of  purity  and  love.  May  these  precious  gems 
be  gathered  up  by  those  most  dear  to  the  departed — 
then,  upon  their  transit  from  earth  to  Heaven,  a 
blessing  will  rest. 

Died,  On  the  29th  ult.,  Josiah  Dawson  of  this 
city,  aged  nearly  87  years* 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  have  frequently  been  requested,  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  the  readers  of  Friends  Intelli- 
gencer, to  collect  from  memory  and  from  manu- 
scripts, some  of  the  instructive  reminiscences  of 
the  late  Isaac  Parry.  I  should  be  glad  if  it 
were  in  my  power  to  do  the  subject  justice,  but 
though  unequal  to  the  task,  I  am  willing 
to  do  what  I  can,  with  pleasure,  having  lis- 
tened many  times  with  delight,  to  his  instruc- 
tive conversation.  His  memory  was  remarkably 
retentive;  he  could  relate  with  great  precision 
what  our  venerable  ancient  Friends  said,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  at  other  times  and  places — but  he  wrote 
very  little.  If  it  were  possible  to  collect  his  instruc- 
tive narrations  delivered  during  the  lastfewyears 
of  his  life,  they  would  comprise  an  interesting  vol- 
ume. A  few  days  ago,  I  visited  his  family,  and 
mentioned  to  them  the  request,  above  alluded  to. 
They  kindly  offered  to  do  what  they  could,  and 
furnished  me  the  following  manuscript  written 
originally  by  Isaac  Parry,  for  Benjamin  Ferris. 

"A  subject  of  inquiry  having  come  up  from 
one  of  the  Quarters,  to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
whether  a  Friend  could  consistently  with  our 
testimonies,  purchase  a  slave  of  his  master,  and 
after  manumitting  him,  take  an  indenture,  and 
hold  him  in  servitude,  until  the  purchase  money 
should  be  fully  paid ;  the  case  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  who  reported  "  that  they  might, 
when  their  views  were  purely  benevolent." 

Happening  to  be  in  town,  I  attended  the 
meeting  when  the  report  was  made,  which  pro- 
duced much  altercation,  Friends  speaking  in 
opposition  to  each  other  in  short  sentences  :  no 
lengthy  speeches  were  made  until  towards  noon, 
when  the  meeting  adjourned. 

In  the  afternoon,  Jacob  Lindley  and  Abraham 
Gibbons  (one  on  each  side  of  the  clerk)  took  up 
the  subject,  and  but  few  others  spoke.  After 
considerable  debate,  Jacob  remarked  that  1  he 
was  sorry  to  see  a  discipline  that  Friends  could 
not  keep/  Abraham  replied  that  1  through 
mercy  we  were  able  to  keep  our  discipline, 
though  we  could  not  keep  all  our  members' — 
remarking  that  it  would  be  poor  policy  when 
members  broke  over  the  rules,  to  lay  them 
down  in  order  to  keep  offenders  in  membership. 
Jacob  replied  that  he  pitied  Friends  where  there 


were  such  rules  as  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature 
prompted  us  to  violate.  I  sat  facing  Abraham 
who  immediately  arose.  He  trembled,  and  I 
thought  he  looked  particularly  solemn  ;  his 
knees  shook  under  him,  and  I  thought  he  looked 
as  if  his  eye  might  pierce  the  curtain  of  futu- 
rity. He  remarked  in  solemn  accents,  '  This 
is  the  point  that  I  have  been  aiming  at.  Com- 
miseration, the  most  commendable  of  all  human 
virtues,  if  suffered  to  bear  the  sway,  would  lay 
waste  the  whole  heritage  of  God.  I  can  see 
it,  but  not  now ;  I  can  behold  it,  but  not  nigh, 
that  as  certainly  as  the  Divine  hand  was  raised 
to  bring  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt— 
from  out  of  that  sore  oppression  under  which 
they  groaned — so  certainly  is  it  now  raised  for 
this  poor  distressed  people  ;  but  it  will  be  no  ef- 
fort of  ours, — for  as  certaiuly  as  the  Divine 
commandment  was  given  through  Moses,  to 
stand  still  when  the  Hed  sea  was  before  him, 
and  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  was  behind  him, 
so  certainly  is  it  now  given  to  this  people  to 
stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  that  comes  not 
by  man,  nor  by  the  wisdom  or  contrivance  of 
men,  but  by  God  alone.  And  it  would  be  an 
awful  thing  to  step  in  and  take  the  control  from 
under  the  Divine  appointing  and  authority 
under  which  this  concern  was  raised  among  us, 
yea,  it  would  have  a  tendency  not  only  to  retard 
the  work  of  general  emancipation,  but  would 
introduce  weakness,  by  sowing  discord  and  dis- 
union within  our  borders.' — A  solemn  pause 
ensued  when  he  closed,  a  silence  which  I  believe 
was  deeply  felt.  With  a  very  few  voices,  the 
subject  was  deferred  to  the  next  year,  and  I 
never  heard  of  it  afterwards. 

My  childlike  views  were,  that  Abraham  Gib- 
bons and  Jacob  Lindley  would  never  be  warm 
friends  again.  But  how  was  I  disappointed 
when  some  years  afterwards  I  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  saw  Jacob  Lindley  rise  and 
inquire  whether  the  Meeting  for  sufferings  had 
authority  to  stop  a  paper  that  had  the  unity 
of  a  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting,  that  it 
should  never  be  heard  of  more.  Several  Friends 
tried  to  stop  the  subject,  but  he  stuck  to  the 
text,  and  stated  that  a  memorial  from  Sadsbury 
Monthly  meeting  had  been  approved  by  the 
Western  Quarter^  and  sent'to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  and  there  was  no  account  of  it  on 
the  minutes,  and  it  was  a  Memorial  for 
Abraham  Gibbons,  than  whom,  said  he,  a  greater 
and  mightier  man  has  not  stood  among  us,  He 
was  at  length  satisfied  by  the  assurance  that  it 
should  come  up  the  next  year." 

The  above  was  related  60  years  after  the  oc- 
currence. Several  other  incidents  are  intended 
to  be  offered  for  publication  in  the  Intelligencer. 

Joseph  Foulke. 


Chastened  sorrow  leads  us  to  prayer,  but  inor- 
dinate grief  hinders  devotion. 
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The  following,  which  came  to  our  notice 
through  the  London  u  Friend,"  is  taken  from 
the  "  Norfolk  (Eng.)  News."  To  those  who  earn- 
estly desire  the  spread  of  those  simple  and  spirit- 
ual views  of  religion  and  worship,  held  by  our 
Society  with  more  or  less  faithfulness  for  two 
centuries,  the  accounts  from  Italy  are  highly  in- 
teresting; and  although  the  light  which  has 
shined  out  of  darkness  in  that  land  is  but  in  its 
dawn,  yet  we  may  hail  it  with  joy  as  the  har- 
binger of  a  day  in  which  the  glory  will  be  as- 
cribed to  no  outward  instrumentality,  however 
excellent,  but  to  the  inspeaking  "Word  of 
God,"  even  that  power  and  wisdom  which  liveth 
and  abideth  forever. 

From  the  Norfolk  News. 
PROTESTANTISM   IN  ITALY. 

A  few  months  ago  we  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  religious  movement  in  America, 
which  suddenly  arose  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  great  commercial  panic,  and  rapidly  extend- 
ed to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  people 
of  every  class  and  condition.  There  was  much, 
and  much  still  remains,  in  that  remarkable  move- 
ment, to  justify  the  hope,  that  even  should  it  not 
abide  at  its  extreme  height,  it  will  not  ebb  with- 
out leaving  behind  some  precious  memorials  of 
the  agitation.  But  there  was  almost  every- 
where observable  the  singular  characteristic  of  all 
Yankee  doings,  the  same  extravagant,  ostenta- 
tious, hitherto  unheard  of  and  unthought  of 
method  of  action,  as  is  exhibited  or  attempted 
by  our^<  go-ahead  "  kinsmen  across  the  water, 
in  all  their  enterprises  or  undertakings,  whether 
commercial,  political,  scientific,  or  religious. 
This  glorying  in  the  visible  and  the  audible  is 
is  but  a  questionable  indication  of  deep,  earnest, 
permanent  feeling.  A  doubt  is  on  this  account 
entertained  by  many,  even  of  those  who  most 
heartily  wish  well  to  the  revival,  whether  it  will 
not  gradually,  and  perhaps  suddenly,  subside, 
and  leave  religious  life  in  its  former  low  and  de- 
plorable state. 

From  a  country  scarcely  less  interesting  to  us 
than  America,  we  hear  tidings  of  a  religious 
movement,  certainly  as  promising  as  that  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  entirely  free  from  undue 
excitement  and  extravagance.  Intelligence  from 
various  quarters  has  reached  us,  which,  to  the 
faithful  of  every  sect,  and  to  the  patriotic  of 
every  party,  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  ac- 
ceptable. Italy,  over  which  a  dark,  threatening 
cloud  has  so  long  been  hanging,  is  at  last  mani- 
festing signs  which  give  promise  of  brighter 
days,  not  for  the  Peninsula  only,  but  for  Europe 
and  the  world.  The  commotions  of  1848  broke 
up  the  encrusted  soil  of  Italy,  and  gave  oppor- 
tunities, happily  not  neglected;  for  sowing  in  it 


that  seed  which  "  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever." 
Thousands  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  sold 
in  Genoa,  and  throughout  Sardinia,  in  all  the 
chief  towns.  The  Italian  people  received  the 
Bible  with  eagerness  and  delight.  From  hand 
to  hand,  with  care  and  secrecy,  the  forbidden 
Book  was  passed,  making  its  way  in  spite  of 
priestly  prohibitions  and  custom-house  regula- 
tions, from  village  to  village,  and  from  house  to 
house.  Many  thousand  Italians  became  readers 
and  students  of  the  Scriptures.  The  fact  that 
the  authorities  forbade  it,  gave  to  the  Bible  a 
peculiar  charm,  and  increased  the  desire  of  those 
who  had  never  seen  the  hated  and  dreaded  book, 
to  read  it  through,  and  learn  what  there  could 
be  in  it  so  objectionable  to  priestcraft  and  despot- 
ism. Bible-reading,  led  to  deep  and  serious 
thought,  thought  led  to  conviction,  conviction  to 
worship ;  and  now  throughout  Italy,  in  spite  of 
extreme  persecution,  there  are  multitudes  who 
worship  God,  without  a  creed,  without  regular 
church-ordinances,  without  a  priest,  and  even 
without  an  ordained  ministry,  and  yet  worship 
Him  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

We  principally  rely  for  the  facts  we  are  now 
laying  before  our  readers,  on  the  interesting  let- 
ters which  have  appeared  in  the  Christian  Times 
under  the  signature  of  Delta,  which  we  hope  we 
shall  not  be  blamed  for  stating  stands  for  "  Dunn" 
— Mr.  Henry  Dunn,  who  for  many  years  was  the 
energetic  and  devoted  secretary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  is  on  all  matters 
of  fact  and  of  religious  movement  within  the 
limits  of  his  observation,  as  perfectly  reliable  a 
reporter  as  could  be  found  in  this  country,  or  in 
any  other.  Mr.  Dunn  has  published  in  the  above 
form  "  Notes  made  during  a  tour  in  Sardinia, 
Lombardy,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  and  Na- 
ples, during  the  years  1857-8,"  to  which  we 
have  pleasure  in  referring  our  readers.  Delta 
thus  describes  what  he  saw  : — 

"  In  Genoa,  in  Turin,  in  Alessandria,  and  in 
Florence,  communities  exist  of  true  believers, 
who  disclaim — and  with  unquestionable  sincer- 
ity— all  political  objects;  who  have,  in  fact,  lit- 
tle or  no  faith  in  political  change,  and  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  violence  or  wrong  of  any 
kind  i  men  who  trust  simply  in  God,  believing 
that  in  his  own  time,  and  in  his  own  way,  he  will 
bring  about  such  changes  as  shall  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  true  Church,  and  to 
the  gathering  of  his  elect  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

"  Nor  are  such  persons  confined  to  the  larger 
towns  and  cities.  In  villages,  and  in  hamlets, 
in  all  parts  of  Sardinia,  throughout  Tuscany,  in 
Lombardy,  in  the  Papal  States,  and  in  Naples,  a 
people  are  to  be  found  preparing  for  higher  and 
nobler  duties  than  any  that  come  within  the 
range  of  the  democrat  or  mere  worldly  politician. 

u  In  many  places  these  have  sprung  up,  none 
can  say  how.    Sometimes  by  the  simple  reading 
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of  the  Scriptures  ;  sometimes  by  the  conversation 
of  other  Christians )  sometimes  through  the 
agency  of  pious  women,  whose  labors  among  the 
people  have  been  singularly  blessed  of  God  ;  in 
all  cases  by  means  to  the  eye  of  man  so  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  result,  that  it  would  be  im- 
piety to  doubt  the  presence  and  personal  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

"  These  Christians  meet  for  mutual  prayer  and 
for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  when  and  how 
they  can — in  Sardinia  openly  ;  in  other  parts 
with  more  or  less  of  secrecy.  Sometimes  in  the 
woods,  sometimes  in  solitary  caves,  sometimes  in 
private  houses ;  always  in  fear  and  trembling  ; 
everywhere  worried  by  the  police ;  often  in 
prison  ;  and  still  more  frequently  exposed  to  the 
innumerable  losses  and  annoyances  which,  in  the 
forms  of  ever-varying  slauder,  domestic  aliena- 
tions, loss  of  employment,  and  social  dislike,  con- 
stitute what  are  called  petti/  persecutions,  but 
which  are  in  reality  far  harder  to  bear  than  fines 
or  imprisonments,  or  those  heavier  trials  which 
occasionally  fall  upon  those  who  dare  much  for 
Christ.  For  these  last  call  forth  the  highest 
principles  which  sustain  and  sanctify  the  soul ) 
while  the  former,  like  all  those  minor  miseries 
which  spring  from  the  perversities  and  mistakes 
of  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  too  fre- 
quently irritate  rather  than  subdue,  and  awaken 
infirmities,  the  indulgence  of  which  only  occa- 
sious  weakness  and  distress." 

The  seed  thus  sown  in  Italy,  and  springing  up 
here  and  there  in  small  patches,  will  be  re-sown 
far  and  wide,  until  fields  of  rich  and  matured 
grain  shall  occupy  the  spots  where  all  was,  till 
lately,  desolation  and  death.  Let  none  refuse 
to  entertain  these  gratifying  anticipations  on  the 
ground  of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  what  is 
termed  "  the  Italian  cause."  The  "tcause  of 
causes  "  is  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  peo- 
ple. Again  and  again  have  we  declared  that 
liberty  cannot  stand  firmly  on  any  other  pedestal 
than  that  of  religion  ;  without  its  energizing  and 
controlling  power,  liberty  falls  into  licentiousness 
and  perishes  in  anarchy.  We,  therefore,  who 
believe  in  "  the  future  of  Italy,"  and  can  discern 
in  nature  everywhere  proofs  of  God's  power  to 
bring  life  out  of  death  and  to  regenerate  the 
world  in  the  very  moment  of  its  seeming  disso- 
lution, are  not  disposed  to  doubt  that  Italy, 
though,  and  even  because,  the  very  seat  of  super- 
stition and  intolerance,  may  become  the  birth- 
place of  a  great  reformation,  and  that  sepulchred 
Italy  will  yet  have  a  glorious  resurrection.  The 
free  Church  of  the  future,  as  we  believe,  must 
precede  the  free  Commonwealth  of  the  future. 
Men  must  be  true  men  before  they  can  be  free 
men. 

We  give  Mr.  Dunn's  view  of  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  this  remarkable  movement  in  his 
own  striking  words.  No  one  will  suspect  him 
of  extravagance  : — 


"  It  may  be —for  who  can  read  the  mysterious 
purposes  of  the  Most  High  ? — that  Protestantism 
has  hitherto  been  all  but  excluded  from  Italy, 
that  there  may  at  length  be  planted  simpler  and 
purer  forms  of  religion  than  any  that  have  yet 
taken  root  in  other" countries  of  Europe.  It  may 
be  that  in  such  simpler  forms  alone  can  the 
Church  successfully  contend  with  that  torrent  of 
democracy  which  is  ever  rolling  on,  and  which, 
before  long,  will  assuredly  sweep  away  every 
form  of  priesthood  in  its  course.  It  may  be  that 
Rome,  so  long  the  centre  of  the  great  apostacy, 
is  destined  also  to  witness  a  new  and  better  Re- 
formation than  even  that  which  Luther  was 
honored  to  iutroduce.  This  at  least  we  know, 
that  God  is  now,  throughout  Italy,  gathering  in 
a  people  for  Himself,  and  preparing  the  country 
for  changes,  the  extent  and  fearfulness  of  which 
will,  before  long,  fill  the  world  at  once  with 
gratitude  and  with  astonishment,  with  hope  and 
with  dismay. 

"  In  that  hour,  it  is  crrtain  that,  humbly 
speaking,  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  Italy  will 
mainly  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  its  being 
presented  to  the  people  apart  alike  from  money, 
priests,  and  sects." 

But  already  we  seem  to  hear  the  question 
from  various  quarters — To  what  denomination 
do  these  Italian  Churches  belong  ?  "  Are  they 
of  us?"  asks  the  Church  of  England.  "Are 
they  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyans  ?"  ask 
our  readers  of  those  denominations.  We  have 
no  cheering  news  for  mere  sectaries.  No  great 
missionary  society  has  done  this  work.  _  One 
solitary  missionary  has  done  it  all.  That  silent, 
impressive  witness  to  the  truth — God's  own 
Word— has  done  His  work.  Men,  unaided  by 
ecclesiastics,  have  been  led  by  their  own  wants 
to  seek  both  teaching  and  fellowship,  but  both, 
in  the  simplest  forms,  and  with  no  costly  or  cum- 
brous machinery.  We  prefer  to  give  in  the 
words  of  one  of  them  a  statement  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical views  of  these  Italian  worshippers.  Though 
all  our  readers  may  not  approve  them,  they  are 
very  interesting,  and  serve  better  than  any  other 
evidence  to  attest  the  simplicity,  spontaneity, 
and  genuineness  of  this  "  revival." 

<•  The  Church  is  the  work  of  God.  Its  forms 
are  simple,  pure  and  distinct  from  those  of  the 
world.  It  should  be  a  family  of  children  of  God, 
who  meet  together  for  edification,  to  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  bear  testimony 
to  the  grace  they  have  received,  by  purity  of 
life,  and  by  works  of  charity,  whether  in  the 
bosom  of  the  family,  or  in  their  native  land,  o 
among  all  mankind.  m 

"  According  to  the  Gospel,  we  find  in  differ- 
ent countries  Churches  independent  of  each,  but 
joined  together  by  bonds  of  love,  and  united  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles  ;  so  ought  it  to  be 
now;  for  the  Word  and  the  Order  which  God 
once  gave  to  the  Church  cannot  change,  and  he 
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who  seeks  to  change  them  opens  a  door  to  abuses, ' 
to  tyranny,  and  to  usurpations. 

"  The  meetings  of  the  brethren  ought  to  be 
made  for  mutual  edification,  and  in  simplicity 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  26),  observing  the  ordr  and  disci- 
pline prescribed  in  the  Gospel.  For  that  end 
there  is  a  ministry,  but  it  is  only  a  service  ren- 
dered to  the  Church.  Every  minister  is  a  servant, 
who  has  neither  privilege  nor  post  of  honor.  He 
is  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  gifts  he  has 
received  of  God,  and  which  he  has  long  exer- 
cised and  clearly  manifested  in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren.  He  will  edify  his  brethren  with  ex- 
positions of  the  Bible,  with  exhortations,  with 
prayers.  He  will  know  how  to  help  and  comfort 
the  sick,  strengthen  the  weak,  console  the  afflict- 
ed, and,  if  he  is  an  Evangelist,  he  will  announce 
to  those  who  are  not  Christians  grace  and  peaee 
in  Christ  Je?us. 

*  *  5fc  *  >fc  % 

li  But  between  the  Evangelical  ministry  and 
official  clergy,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  there  is 
a  gulf.  The  Evangelical  ministry  is  essentially 
lay ',  fraternal,  simple.  It  does  not  consist,  in 
any  degree  whatever,  in  caste  j  it  has  no  fixed 
salaries;  and  it  ought  only  to  be  maintained  by 
the  brethren  in  the  proportion  of  its  evangelical 
instruction,  without  having  any  peculiar  rights. 

(I  Out  of  the  Church,  and  within  the  State,  the 
Evangelical  minister  is  a  citizen,  like  other  men. 
He  has  neither  power,  nor  honors,  nor  pay.  He 
exercises  the  profession  which  he  has  ;  and  instead 
of  asking  the  State  for  protecting  laws  for  him- 
self, or  for  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  he 
will  obey  all  laws  which  wound  not  the  dictates 
of  a  man's  conscience  towards  God.  And  finally, 
like  every  Christian,  he  will  apply  to  himself 
what  the  Apostle  Paul  said  (Phil.  iv.  8,  9),  and 
thus  he  will  not  oppose  progress,  but  will  pro- 
mote it  in  everything  that  is  of  good  report." 

We  regret  that  we  have  exhausted  our  space. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  readers  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  this  summary,  but  will  inquire  further 
and  read  more  on  the  subject  for  themselves.  It 
cannot  cause  surprise  in  any  that  we  have  eager- 
ly seized  on  intelligence  of  this  kind,  and  strength- 
ened ourselves  by  the  assurance  thus  derived, 
that  the  world,  through  darkness  and  over  seas 
of  trouble,  is  advancing  to  the  goal  where  Truth 
will  be  enthroned  and  Liberty  receive  its  crown. 
For  us,  "  Truth  "  and  "  Liberty"  are  words  full 
of  meaning — words  which  designate  the  means 
and  the  consummation  of  the  world's  deliverance 
from  all  that  hinders  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  life,  and  prevents  God's  will 
being  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  These 
words  of  eternal  significancy  are  too  sacred  to  be 
the  clap-traps  of  party.  They  are  at  once  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  highest  of  all  sciences. 

Opportunities  should  never  be  lost,  because 
they  can  hardly  be  gained. — Pcnn. 


(For  Friends'  Intelligencer.) 

"If  the  wrong  side  of  Heaven  is  so  beautiful,  what 
must  the  right  side  be  ?  " — Swedish  Girl. 

Our  own  glad  world  isbeautiful, 

With  its  living  robe  of  green, 
With  its  trees  and  flowers  and  singing  birds 
And  its  silver  waters  sheen. 

And  all  this  magic  glory 

Spread  out  to  bless  the  eye, 
What  is  it  but  the  shadow  of 
The  far  more  glorious  sky  ? 

The  reflection  of  the  starlaid  floor 

Of  Heaven's  imperial  dome, 
Which  the  good  King  who  dwelleth  there 
Sends  down  to  bless  our  home. 

And  yet  'tis  but  the  shadow  side 

Of  Heaven  that  we  see, 
0  !  if  the  wrong  side  beam  so  bright 
What  must  the  right  side  be  ? 

Where  the  glory  of  the  Architect 

Is  curtained  by  no  cloud, 
And  the  unveiled  face  of  Deity 

Wears  no  material  shroud. 
Vermont.  A. 


(Selected.) 

YOUNG  AGAIN. 

An  old  man  sits  in  a  high-backed  chair 

Before  an  open  door, 
While  the  sun  of  a  summer's  afternoon 

Falls  hot  across  the  floor; 
And  the  drowsy  tick  of  an  ancient  clock 

Has  notched  the  hour  of  four. 

A  breeze  blows  in  and  a  breeze  blows  out, 

From  the  scented  summer  air; 
And  it  flutters  now  on  his  wrinkled  brow, 

And  now  it  lifts  his  hair  : 
And  the  leaden  lid  of  his  eye  drops  down, 

And  he  sleeps  in  his  high-backed  chair. 

The  old  man  sleeps,  and  the  old  man  dreams, 

His  head  droops  ou  his  breast, 
His  hands  relax  their  feeble  hold, 

And  fall  to  his  lap  in  rest  ; 
The  old  man  sleeps,  and  in  sleep  he  dreams, 

And  in  dreams  again  is  blest. 

The  years  unroll  their  fearful  scroll ; 

He  is  a  child  again  ; 
A  mother's  tones  are  in  his  ear, 

And  drift  across  his  brain: 
He  chases  gaudy  butterflies 

Far  down  the  rolling  plain. 

He  plucks  the  wild  rose  in  the  woods, 

And  gathers  eglantine, 
And  holds  the  golden  buttercups 

Beneath  his  sister's  chin; 
And  angles  in  the  meadow  brook 

With  a  bent  and  naked  pin. 

He  loiters  down  the  grassy  lane, 

And  by  the  brimming  pool, 
And  a  sigh  escapes  his  parting  lips, 

As  he  hears  the  bell  for  school ; 
And  he  wishes  it  never  were  nine  o'clock. 

And  the  morning  never  fall. 
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A  mother's  hands  press  on  his  bead, 

Her  kiss  is  on  his  brow — 
A  summer  breeze  blows  in  at  the  door, 

With  the  toss  of  a  leafy-bough  ; 
And  the  boy  is  a  white-haired  man  again, 

Aud  his  eyes  are  tear-filled  now. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  weather,  &c-,for  Eighth  month. 

1857.  1858. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  ....  9  d'ys  1  day 
do.  duringsomeportionofthe  24h'rs,  2    "    12  " 

Cloudy  without  storms,  3    "     5  c< 

Ordinary  clear,  17   "    13  " 

31  31 

TEMPERATURES,  &C.  1857.  1858. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 

per  Penna.  Hospital,  .    .    .    73.25  deg.  76.25 
Highest  do.  during  month  do.    91        "  89 
Lowest  do.    do.       do.    do.    56        "  54 
Rain  during  the  month, .     .    .    7.59  inch.  4.94  inch. 
Deaths    during   the  month, 

counting  five  entire  weeks 

for  1857,  and  four  weeks  for 

1858,   1510.  1097 

The  average,  of  the  mean  temperature  of 

this  month  for  the  past  .sixty-nine  years 

has  been   72.67  deg. 

The  highest  ditto  during  that  entire  period, 

1851,   77.50  " 

SUMMER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 

months  of  1857,   72.50  deg. 

Do.       do.         do.       1858.    ....  75.62  « 

Average  of  means  of  do.  for  past  sixty-nine 

years,   73.29  " 

Highest  summer  mean  occurring  during 

ditto,  1828  and  1838,   77.66  " 

Lowest    do.  do.  do.  1816,    .  66  " 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Eighth  Month  of  the  present  year 
has  equalled,  within  a  degree  and  a  quarter,  the 
highest  that  has  occurred  during  the  past  sixty- 
nine  years — about  three  and  a  half  degrees  high- 
er than  the  a  verage  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  just  three  degrees  higher  than  that  of  last 
year. 

The  entire  Summer  temperature  is  also  worthy 
of  notice,  as  well  as  an  unusual  uniformity  of 
temperature  of  the  three  Summer  months  of  the 
present  year,  not  included  in  the  above  exhibit, 
viz  : — 

Sixth  Month,  75.18 
Seventh  "  75.43 
Eighth   «  76.25 

making  a  range  of  extremes  of  only  about  one 

degree. 

In  reference  to  the  Deaths,  to  make  the  com- 
parison for  the  months  a  fair  one,  134  must  be 
deducted  from  the  record  of  1857  for  the  week 
terminating  on  the  first  day  of  the  month — the 
account  will  then  stand  thus : 

For  Eighth  Month,  1857,      1196  deaths. 

"     1858,      1097  " 
presenting  a  more  encouraging  account  than  that 
of  last  month.  J,  M.  E. 


At  the  late  telegraphic  celebration  in  New 
York,  David  Dudley  Field,  brother  of  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  having  been  requested  to  give  a  history 
of  the  first  practicable  plan  suggested  for  laying 
the  ocean  telegraph,  delivered  an  address,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

Two  years  previous  to  1854  there  had  been 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland 
a  company  by  the  name  of  the  Newfoundland 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  connect  by  telegraph  that  island 
with  the  main  land  of  America.  A  telegraph 
across  the  ocean  was  not  a  part  of  the  scheme. 
It  contemplated  a  connection  with  Europe  by 
means  of  steamers  plying  between  Newfoundland 
and  Ireland.  This  company  proceeded  a  little 
way  and  failed,  leaving  a  debt  of  some  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  due  chiefly  to  laborers.  In  this 
emergency,  and  some  time  in  February,  1854-, 
Frederick  N.  Grishorne,  an  officer  of  that  com- 
pany, applied  to  Mr.  Matthew  D.  Field  to  help 
him  raise  additional  funds,  by  a  sale  of  bonds  or 
stock.  The  gentleman  thus  applied  to  came  to 
Cyrus  W.  Field  and  myself.  We  had  several 
conversations  together  on  the  subject.  Then  it 
was,  that  the  thought  of  extending  the  line  across 
the  Atlantic  suggested  itself.  Cyrus  W.  Field 
wrote  to  Lieut.  Maury,  to  inquire  about  the 
practicability  of  submerging  a  cable,  and  con- 
sulted Professor  Morse  about  the  possibility  of 
telegraphing  through  it.  Their  answers  were 
favorable.  On  receiving  them,  it  was  agreed 
between  Cyrus  W.  Field  and  myself,  that  as 
nothing  could  be  done  under  the  charter  of  the 
Newfoundland  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  we 
would  endeavor  to  form  a  new  company  to  take 
a  surrender  of  the  charter  of  the  former  company, 
purchase  its  property,  pay  its  debts,  and  obtain 
another  charter  to  effect  a  direct  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  Europe.  The  first  step  was  to 
procure  the  co-operation  of  a  few  persons  whose 
character  and  resources  would  be  a  guaranty  that 
the  work  had  been  undertaken  in  earnest.  Four 
men  were  invited,  whose  names  you  all  know — 
Peter  Cooper,  Moses  Taylor,  Marshall  O.  Rob- 
erts and  Chandler  White.  They  met  Cyrus  W. 
Field  and  myself  at  his  house,  where,  around  a 
table  covered  with  maps,  plans  and  estimates,  the 
subject  was  discussed  for  four  successive  even- 
ings, the  practicability  of  the  undertaking  ex- 
amined, its  advantages,  its  cost,  and  the  means 
of  its  accomplishment.  The  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  agreement  of  all  the  six  gentle- 
men to  enter  upon  the  undertaking.  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  White  and  myself  were  to  proceed  to  New- 
foundland to  procure  a  charter,  and  such  aid  in 
money  and  privileges  as  the  Government  of  that 
island  could  be  induced  to  give.  The  agree- 
ment with  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  and 
the  formal  surrender  of  its  charter  were  signed 
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on  the  10th  of  March,  and  on  the  14th  we  left 
New-York,  accompanied  by  Cisborne.  The  next 
morning  we  took  the  steamer  at  Boston  for  Hali 
fax,  and  thence,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  de- 
parted in  the  little  steamer  Merlin  for  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland.  Three  more  disagreeable  days 
voyagers  scarcely  ever  passed  than  we  spent  in 
that  smallest  of  steamers.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
the  storms  of  Winter  had  been  reserved  for  the 
first  month  of  Spring.  A  frost-bound  coast,  an 
icy  sea,  rain,  hail,  snow  and  tempest  were  the 
greeting  of  the  telegraph  adventurers  in  their 
first  movement  toward  Europe.  In  the  darkest 
night,  through  which  no  man  could  seethe  ship's 
length,  with  snow  filling  the  air  and  flying  into 
the  eyes  of  the  sailors,  with  ice  in  the  water, 
and  a  heavy  sea  rolling  and  moaning  about  us, 
the  Captain  felt  his  way  around  Cape  Race,  with 
his  lead,  as  the  blind  man  feels  his  way  with  his 
staff,  but  as  confidently  and  as  safely  as  if  the 
sky  had  been  clear  and  the  sea  calm,  and  the 
light  of  morning  dawned  upon  deck,  and  mast 
and  spar,  coated  with  glittering  ice  ;  but  floating 
securely  between  the  mountains  which  form  the 
gates  of  the  harbor  of  St.  John's.  In  that  busy 
and  hospitable  town,  the  first  person  to  whom  we 
were  introduced  was  Edward  M.  Archibald,  then 
Attorney- General  of  the  Colony,  and  now  British 
Consul  in  New  York.  He  entered  warmly  into 
our  views ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  has  been 
an  efficient  and  consistent  supporter  of  the  un- 
dertaking. By  him  we  were  introduced  to  the 
Governor  (Kerr  Bailey  Hamilton,)  who  also  took 
an  earnest  interest  in  our  plans.  He  convoked 
the  Council  to  receive  us,  and  hear  an  explana- 
tion of  our  views  and  wishes.  In  a  few  hours 
after  the  conference,  the  answer  of  the  Governor 
and  Council  was  received,  consenting  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Assembly  a  guaranty  of  the  interest 
of  ^£50,000  of  bonds,  an  immediate  grant  of  fifty 
square  miles  of  land,  a  further  grant  to  the  same 
extent  on  the  completion  of  the  telegraph  across 
the  ocean,  and  a  payment  of  ,£5,000  towards  the 
construction  of  a  bridle  path  across  the  island, 
along  the  line  of  the  land  telegraph.  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  thereupon,  on  the  25th  of  March,  took 
the  return  steamer  from  St.  John's,  on  his  way 
to  New- York,  in  order  to  fit  out  a  steamer  for 
the  service  of  the  Company,  while  his  two  asso- 
ciates remained  in  Newfoundland  to  obtain  the 
charter  and  carry  out  the  arrangements  with  the 
former  Company.  They  continued  there  nearly 
five  weeks,  during  which,  after  many  discussions 
and  negotiations,  the  charter  was  at  length  ob- 
tained and  the  $50,000  of  debt  of  the  old  Com- 
pany were  thereupon  paid.  The  charter  was 
liberal  and  provident.  It  were  long  to  tell  how 
the  Government  and  people  of  Newfoundland 
nurtured  this  enterprise  in  its  commencement — 
how  they  have  stood  by  it  through  its  various 
fortunes  till  its  triumphant  consummation.  That 
vast  island,  projected  into  the  North  Atlantic, 


lifting  above  the  sea  its  cliffs  of  everlasting  and 
immovable  rock,  beckoning,  as  it  were,  to  Eu- 
rope, seems  framed  by  Providence  for  one  of  the 
pillars  of  that  cable  which  is  to  bind  the  conti- 
nents together.  Its  broad  interior,  baffling  the 
explorer,  its  cold  and  gloomy  morasses,  its  dark 
and  frowning  headlands,  its  deep  and  tranquil 
bays,  and  harbors  innumerable,  take  not  such 
hold  of  the  imagination  as  its  support  of  that 
wondrous  line  which,  lost  forever  to  human  eyes, 
is  to  be  the  highway  of  thought  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  Take  the  map  and  see 
where  the  civilized  portions  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres approach  nearest  to  each  other  :  two 
islands  stand  there  face  to  face.  The  highlands 
of  Trinity  answer  to  the  highlands  of  Valentia. 
Between  them  rolls  the  stormiest  sea  of  all  the 
world  save  one.  It  is  the  gateway  through  which' 
pass  the  icebergs  from  the  Pole.  Once  a  year, 
and  sometimes  for  forty  days  together,  a  continu- 
ous field  of  ice  moves  down  from  the  north  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  the  hour.  But 
far  beneath  there  is  tranquil  water  and  an  even 
surface.  The  plummet  has  sounded  all  that,  sea, 
and  found  at  an  average  depth  of  about  two  miles 
a  nearly  level  bottom,  covered  with  the  smallest 
sea  shells,  which  must  have  been  deposited  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  fallen  through  the  still 
waters  as  the  snow  falls  through  the  still  air.  In 
the  early  part  of  May,  the  two  gentlemen  who 
had  remained  behind  in  Newfoundland  rejoined 
their  associates  in  New- York,  and  there  the  char- 
ter was  formally  accepted  and  the  company  or- 
ganized. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  that  great  enterprise 
whose  completion  we  celebrate  to  day.  The  plan 
was  formed,  the  arrangements  made,  and  the 
work  begun.  What  followed  was  the  execution 
of  the  great  design.  From  the  8th  of  May, 
1851,  to  the  5th  of  August,  1858,  there  scarcely 
passed  four  years  and  three  months;  but  they 
were  as  fruitful  of  anxiety  and  toil  as  of  success- 
ful results.  The  land  line  across  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland — upward  of  400  miles — was  first 
to  be  made.  This  was  a  work  of  iocredible  la- 
bor. The  country  was  for  the  most  part  a  wih 
derness  of  rock  and  morass,  "  a  good  and  tra- 
versable bridle  road  eight  feet  wide,  with  bridges 
of  the  same  width,"  had  to  be  made  the  whole 
distance ;  men,  materials  and  provisions  had  to 
be  transported  first  from  St.  John's  to  the  heads 
of  the  different  bays  on  the  southern  coast,  and 
afterward  chiefly  ou  men's  backs  to  the  Hne  of 
road.  The  first  year  Mr.  White,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, directed  in  person  the  operations  ;  the 
second  and  third  year  superintendents  were  sent 
down.  In  addition  to  the  land  line  in  Newfound- 
land, another  of  140  miles  in  Cape  Breton  was 
constructed,  and  contracts  made  with  companies 
in  Nova-Scotia,  New-Brunswick,  Maine,  New- 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
New-York  to  connect  their  lines  with  the  New- 
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foundland  line.  Then  there  was  the  submarine 
line  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  85 
miles  in  length,  and  another  thirteen  miles  long 
across  Northumberland  Straits  to  Prince  Edward 
Island.  To  procure  these  Cyrus  W.  Field  visit- 
ed England  twice — once  in  December,  1851, 
and  again  in  January,  1856.  The  first  attempt 
to  lay  the  submarine  line  across  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  was  made  in  1855,  and  was  unsucces- 
ful.  A  second  attempt  made  the  next  year  suc- 
ceeded. Thus  was  completed  the  chain  of  tele- 
graph from  New- York  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  projectors  now  stood 
upon  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  in  their  progress 
eastward. 

The  whole  expense  thus  far,  with  very  trifling 
exceptions,  had  fallen  upon  them.  In  all  the 
operations  of  the  Company  thus  far,  the  various 
negotiations,  the  plan  of  the  work,  the  oversight 
of  the  execution,  and  the  correspon  ence  with 
the  officers  and  others,  mainly  devolved  upon 
Cyrus  W.  Field. 

The  greatest  and  most  difficult  part  of  the 
original  design  still  remained  to  be  executed, 
and  that  was  the  submarine  cable  from  New- 
foundland to  Ireland.  The  distance  was  1,950 
statute  miles  ;  the  sea  was  stormy  and  uncertain; 
no  submarine  line  of  more  than  300  miles  had 
then  been  attempted.  In  anticipation  of  the 
task  now  to  be  undertaken,  Mr.  Field,  on  his 
first  visit  to  England  in  1854,  had  invited 
manufacturers  to  furnish  him  with  specimens  of 
cable  which  they  would  recommend,  and  esti- 
mates of  its  cost,  and  he  had  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  various  persons  on  the  subject. 
Iu  1856  he  procured  an  order  from  our  Govern- 
ment under  which  Lieut.  Berryman  made  sound- 
ings of  the  Atlantic  between  Newfoundland  and 
Ireland.  Lieut.  Berryman  sailed  on  that  service 
on  the  18th  of  July,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Field 
sailed  for  England,  having  received  the  formal 
consent  of  the  Company  to  make  arrangements 
in  England  for  the  submarine  line,  either  by  a 
subscription  to  this  Company,  or  by  organizing 
a  new  Company  as  auxiliary  or  associated  with 
this.  In  England  he  had  invited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Brett,  a  gentleman  of  great  experi- 
ence, who  in  1851  formed  a  company  which  had 
laid  the  first  submarine  cable  from  England  to 
France.  He  afterwards  brought  iu  Mr,  Ed- 
ward 0.  W.  Whitehouse,  electrician,  and  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Bright,  engineer — both  gentlemen  of 
high  scientific  attainments.  These  four  gentle- 
men, on  the  29th  of  September,  1856,  entered 
into  a  formal  agreement  to  use  their  exertions 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  company,  to  be  call- 
ed the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  the  object 
of  which  should  be  "to  continue  the  existing 
line  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  Lon- 
don Telegraph  Company  to  Ireland,  by  making 
or  causing  to  be  made,  a  submarine  telegraph 
cable  for  the  Atlantic." 


Without  waiting  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
company,  Mr.  Field,  on  behalf  of  the  Newfound- 
land company,  made  application  to  the  British 
Government  for  its  aid  in  ships  and  money,  and 
received  on  the  20th  of  November  a  letter  from 
the  Treasury,  which  I  am  tempted  to  read,  pro- 
mising ships  to  assist  in  laying  the  cable,  and 
a  fixed  yearly  sum  in  payment  for  Government 
messages.  He  also  personally  solicited  bankers 
and  merchants  in  London  for  subscriptions,  and 
with  Mr.  Brett,  visited  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester to  address  public  meetings. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the 
English  Government  and  people  for  the  zeal 
with  which  they  came  forward  in  answer  to  the 
call  made  upon  them.  Money  was  obtained  from 
individuals  as  freely  as  it  was  wanted,  and  the 
Government  outran  even  the  people. 

Returning  then  to  America,  Mr.  Field,  with 
his  American  associates,  made  application  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  aid,  simi- 
lar to  that  given  by  the  English  Government, 
and  he  applied  to  individuals  for  a  participation 
with  him  in  the  stock  he  had  taken.  Congress 
voted  the  aid  requested  after  a  vehement  opposi- 
tion, against  which  the  measure  was  carried  in 
the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  one.  Of  the  stock, 
twenty-seven  shares  were  taken  in  the  United 
States. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  geologist,  if  he  be  fairly  in  earnest,  is  far 
too  tired,  after  his  day's  work,  to  trouble  himself 
about  the  aristocratic  air  of  his  quarters,  and  be- 
sides, generally  manages  to  put  his  outer  man 
into  so  uncleanly  a  condition,  that  a  grand  hotel 
would  have  some  scruples  in  taking  him  in.  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  after  a  hard  morning's  work,, 
betook  himself  to  a  village  inn  for  a  lunch  of 
bread  and  cheese.  When  he  asked  what  he  had 
to  pay,  he  was  told,  "  fourpence  !"  He  could 
not  avoid  remarking  on  the  smallness  of  the 
charge.  "  Ah,  sir,  "  said  the  landlady,  "I  should 
ask  eighteen  pence  of  any  one  else,  but  I  only 
ask  fourpence  from  you,  for  I  see  you  have  seen 
better  days."  At  another  time  a  lady  stopped 
by  the  roadside,  where  he  was  working,  made 
some  inquiries,  and  gave  him  a  shilling,  because 
his  answers  were  so  intelligent  for  his  station. 
He  met  the  same  lady  at  a  dinner  next  day, 
to  her  great  astonishment.  A.  well-known  geolo- 
gist, long  secretary  to  the  Geological  Society,  was 
once  taken  up  while  at  his  vocation,  and  dragged 
to  the  Bristol  Asylum  for  an  escaped  lunatic. 
On  another  occasion,  tired,  and  with  his  pockets 
full  of  the  day's  treasures,  he  mounted  a  stage- 
coach, and  fell  fast  asleep.  Waking  at  his  jour- 
ney's end,  he  was  horrified  to  find  his  pockets 
as  empty  as  when  he  set  out.  An  old  woman, 
who  sat  beside  him,  feeling  the  pockets  full  of 
stones,  took  him  for  a  madman,  who  had  loaded 
himself  more  effectually  to  secure  drowning;  so- 
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she  slily  picked  out  the  fossils  one  by  one,  from 
the  drowsy  philosopher,  and  tossed  them  on  the 
roadside. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet.  Sales 
of  old  stock  at  $5  25  and  $5  50  ;  fresh  ground  extra  at 
$5  50  and  $5  75.  The  trade  is  buying  moderately,  at 
from  $5  50  up  to  $5  75  a  $6  25  for  common  to  extra 
brands.  Fancy  lots  range  at  from  $6  50  to  7  50,  with 
light  sales.  Rye  Flour  is  selling  at  $4  00  per  barrel. 
Corn  Meal  is  rather  more  inquired  for.  Sales  of  Penna. 
at  $4  00. 

Grain. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Wheat.  Sales 
of  prime  to  fair  Red,  at  $1  28  to  $1  30  per  bus.,  and 
$1  37  to  $1  40  for  White.  Sales  of  Rye  at  78.  a 
80c.  for  old,  and  new  at  70  cents.  Corn  is  in  fair  re- 
quest at  90  cents  afloat,  and  88  cents  in  store.  Oats — 
Siles  at  50c.  for  old  Pennsylvania,  and  prime  new 
Delaware  at  42  a  43  cents. 

Cloverseed  is  wanted  at  $5  88  a  6  00  per  bu^ol  of 
64  lb^.  Last  sale  of  new  Timothy  at  $2  00  per  bushel, 
a  id  Flaxseed  at  $1  68. 


T?  ATON  ACADEMY,  FOR  BOTH  SEXES,  KENNETT 
Fi  SQUARE. — This  Institution  is  located  in  the 
borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and 
is  daily  accessible  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
by  mail-stage  from  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  Winter  t<  rm  will  open  for  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
on  the  first-day  of  the  Eleventh  mcntb,next,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education — the  higher 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences  illustrated,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German  languages,  Drawing  and 
B  )tany. 

Terms — Tuition,  boarding  and  washing,  $160  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance  ;  for  the  langua- 
ges. $5  extra.  Address 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor, 
or  William  A.  Chandler,  Principal. 
9th  mo.,  4th,  1858  —3m. 

Vf  ONTGOMERY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
1V1    MEN  AND  BOYS,  AT  NORRISTOWN.— The 
winter  session  will  open  on  the  2d  of  11th  month, 
1858.    For  particulars  and  a  circular,  address 
Allen  Flitcraft,  Principal, 
Norristown,  Pa 

9th  mo.  4th,  1858— 3m 

FRIENDS'  INSTITUTE,  under  the  care  of  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Iview  York,  situated  in  the  rear  of 
Hester  Street  Meetit  g-House,  will  be  reopened  on  the 
1st  second  day  in  9th  month.  The  school  for  boys, 
under  the  care  of  Francis  H.  Ray  ;  and  that  for  girls, 
in  charge  of  Millicent  B.  Morey,  and  the  primary  de- 
partment, by  Mary  Birdsall. 

References,  Robeit  R.  Willets,  No.  303  Pearl  street; 
Joseph  S.  Cohu,  No,  22  Liberty  street ;  Valentine  Ev- 
eritt,  No.  32,  Ferry  street;  Charles  Miller,  No.  92 
Fourth  avenue;  Jacob  Capron,  No.  1024  Broadway  ; 
and  Joseph  T.  McDowell,  No  141  Ninth  avenue,  of 
whom  circulars  can  be  obtained. 
8th  mo.  21 

THE  SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Loudon 
County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  education  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  clay  of  10th  mo.  next. 

Terms. — For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  term 
of  40  weeks,  $115,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  For 
farther  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold, 
Springhouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 


M.  Janney,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  after  the 
first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  latter 
place. 

7th  mo. 24 — 3  mo. 

G1WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
T  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  next  session  of  this  In- 
stitution will  commence  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh  mo., 
1858,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms,  $70.  For  cir- 
culars or  further  information,  address  either  of  the 
undersigned.  Daniel  Foulke,  Principal. 

Hugh  Foulke,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  21 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— Eliza,  Gayner 
and  Ankie  Heacock  wiil  open  a  school  near  the 
Chelton  Hills  Station,  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  on 
the  first  of  the  11th  month,  and  continue  it  until  the 
last  of  the  4th  month.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  regular  English  branches.  Terms,  $60,  half  paya- 
ble in  advance.  For  further  particulars  address 
JOSEPH  HEACOCK,  Jenkinfown  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
Co  ,  Pa. 

8th  mo.  14— 3m 


The  subscriber  would  very  respectfully  inform 
Friends  that  he  will  open  a  School  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  Meeting  House,  Race  west  of  15th  street,  on  the 
6th  of  the  9th  mo.  next,  for  the  preparation  of  lads  to 
Friends'  Central  School. 

Application  may  be  made  at  1425  Vine  street,  after 
the  23d  of  the  8th  month. 

A.  B.  Iviks. 

7th  mo.  31—6  w. 


A  1/ ANTED, — An  experienced  Teacher  to  act  as 
VV  Principal  in  the  Male  Department  of  Friends 
Institute,  in  New  York  city  ;  the  Fall  term  will  com- 
mence first  Second-day  in  Ninth  month  next,  Apply 
to  either  of  the  undersigned, 

ROBERT  R.  WILLITS,  303  Pearl  st. 
SAMUEL  BROWN,  14  Merchants'  Exchange. 
HENRY  S.  COHU,  22  Liberty  st. 
7mo.  24. 

YBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR  GIRLS. — 
The  seventh  session  of  Byberry  Boarding  School, 
taught  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  on  the  first  Second-day  of  Tenth  month. 
1858,  and  continue  forty  weeks  without  intermission, 
(including  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each).  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  English  education. 

Terms,  $60  per  session  of  20  weeks,  one  half  pay- 
able in  advance.  For  circulars  containing  further 
particulars  address 

JANE  HTLLBORN, 

Byberry  P.  O.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
7th  mo.  24,  1858— 2mo.  .  '  * 

T?  RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  F$&  GIRLS.—- 
Vi  The  fifteenth  session  of  this  Institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  1st  day  of  Tenth  mo.  next,  and  continue 
twenty  weeks.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest  of  Coatesvjlie, 
on  the  Philada.  and  Columbia  Railroad,  from  vhkh 
place  pupils  are  conveyed  to  the  school  free  of  charge. 
The  usual  branches,  comprising  a  thorough  English 
education,  will  be  taught,  and  scientific  lectures,  illus- 
trated by  appropriate  apparatus,  will  be  delivered. 
Terms  $55.00  per  session.  For  further  particular?, 
address  the  Principal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co., 
PenDa.  Smedley  Darlington,  Principal, 

7th  mo.  I7tb,  1858.— 2  mo. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  I  rs.,  Lodge  St,  Korth  side  Penna.  Bui.t: 
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JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
[Continued  from  page  419.J 

On  the  2 1st  of  the  3d  month,  1804,1  entered 
on  the  farm  I  had  purchased  at  Little  Falls,  and 
went  to  work  at  gardening  and  farming.  My 
family  came  on  from  New  York  in  the  4th  month, 
and  we  once  more  became  settled  in  a  retired, 
country  life.  Little  Falls  meeting  was  then  a 
branch  of  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting,  to 
which  our  certificate  was  directed. 

At  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  Baltimore,  held  in 
10th  month,  we  had  the  company  of  John 
Simpson  and  Isaac  Bonsall,  from  Pennsylvania; 
Ann  Alexander  from  England,  and  Joseph  Cloud 
of  Carolina,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  home- 
ward. There  were  also  two  women  Friends  from 
New  York.  They  all  labored  in  the  great  cause 
of  Truth,  and  we  had  a  comfortable  season. 
When  the  state  of  society  was  before  the  meet- 
ing, it  was  a  solid  time,  in  which  counsel  flowed 
freely.  But  alas  !  it  seems  too  soon  forgotten. 
What  other  people  are  favored  of  the  Lord  as 
Friends  are  ?  We  not  only  share  with  others  in 
the  common  blessings  liberally  handed  forth  by 
the  bountiful  Dispenser  of  all  good,  but  we  are 
partakers  of  spiritual  blessings  to  which  they 
are  strangers.  Our  society  privileges  are  great, 
and  they  are  many.  I  sometimes  awfully  re- 
member what  the  great  Master  declared,  that 
where  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required. 
We  have  been  dug  about  and  watered  abundantly; 
and  if,  after  all,  the  crop  brought  forth  should 
be  unsavory,  what  will  our  portion  be  ?  Oh  ! 
that  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  would  come  out 
of  Sion,  to  turn  the  captivity  of  the  people  as 
the  streams  of  the  south ;  then  would  Jacob  re- 
joice, and  Israel  be  glad. 

In  some  parts  of  Warrington  and  Fairfax 


Quarter,  it  has  been  very  sickly,  and  many  have 
been  removed  from  works  to  rewards.  The 
church  in  some  places  has  lately  been  stripped 
of  some  of  its  valuable  pillars  ;  may  those  who 
survive  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  need  there  is 
to  yield  unreserved  obedience  to  the  baptising 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  alone  can  pre- 
pare others  to  fill  the  vacant  places  of  those 
who  are  now  no  longer  amongst  us. 

1st  mo.  13th,  1807.  I  have  often  thought  of 
late,  that  if  I  were  safe  out  of  sight,  never 
more  to  be  seen  of  mortal  men,  what  a  release  it 
would  be  from  the  load  of  cares  and  anxieties 
that  crushes  me  down,  both  night  and  day  ;  inso- 
much that  my  life  seems  almost  a  burden  to  me  : 
but  I  keep  my  bemoanings  chiefly  to  myself. 
My  health  also  is  affected,  and  I  have  uneasy 
feelings  in  my  breast,  with  a  constant  pain  in 
my  left  shoulder.  But  why  should  I  dwell  on 
these  things  ?  Have  I  not  long  known  that  the 
animal  man  is  not  immortal;  but  that  an  immor- 
tal spirit  dwells  in  him  ?  Oh  !  how  my  soul 
at  times  long  to  be  released  from  this  prison, 
and  to  be  delivered  from  this  heavy  load,  under 
which  I  have  long  been  oppressed.  But  I  know 
that  my  own  will  ought  not  to  be  done.  No 
mortal  knows  what  I  suffer  :  yet  I  will  strive  to 
be  content,  even  if  I  have  to  struggle  and  mourn 
out  the  remainder  of  my  days.  But  my  distressed 
situation  does  not  arise  from  the  state  of  my 
soul ;  no :  God  be  thanked,  I  have  nothing  to 
trouble  me  nor  to  fear  on  that  account,  further 
than  every  Christian  ought  to  fear,  watch  and 
pray  continually,  having  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God. 

2d  mo.  4th.  It  is  thought  by  some  who  are 
esteemed  wise  men,  that  T.  Kirk,  of  Yorktown, 
has  found  out  longitude,  or  a  way  to  ascertain  it. 
If  that  should  be  the  case,  it  may  open  an  ave- 
nue of  wealth  to  the  family.  T.  is  full  of  it :  I 
saw  him  yesterday,  and  told  him  he  was  too 
much  afloat, — that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  a 
little  more  solid  and  settled  in  mind  ;  and  that 
there  was  "  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip,"  according  to  the  old  proverb. 

3d  mo.  20th.  Who  is  able  to  endure  the 
crosses  and  afflictions,  both  inward  and  outward, 
that  befall  those  whom  God  is  drawing  out  of 
the  spirit  of  this  world,— out  of  the  broad  way 
of  destruction,  into  the  narrow  way  of  eternal 
rest  and  peace  ?  Yet  the  Lord  is  able  to  uphold 
the  soul  that  feels  its  weakness,  and  waits  on  him 
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for  support ;  and  he  will  do  it,  as  he  is  looked  to 
with  an  eye  of  huinble;  patient  dependence. 
When  we  eonsider  that  we  are  no  longer  safe 
than  while  we  are  on  the  watch,  it  is  enough  to 
make  us  tremble  and  dwell  low  in  deep  humility. 
"When  David  of  old  got  upon  the  house-top,  his 
eye  went  roving  abroad, — he  got  off  his  watch, 
and  fell :  but  when  he  lay  low,  the  arrows  of 
the  wicked  were  not  able  to  hurt  him.  Oh  ! 
what  need  there  is  for  us  all  to  dwell  in  that 
which  keeps  us  in  an  inward  sense  of  the  Lord's 
power,  mercy  and  goodness  !  May  we  ever  have 
in  view  the  example  of  him  who  said,  "  Be  of 
good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the  world."  And 
again, for  our  encouragement,  he  said,  "Greater 
is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world. "  Seeing  then  that  these  things  are  so, 
and  that  the  Divine  promises  to  his  wrestling 
seed  are  yea  and  amen  forever,  let  us  endeavor  to 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith,  without  wa- 
vering,— not  letting  go  our  hold,  nor  giving 
back  in  times  of  trial ;  but,  warring  a  good  war- 
fare, let  us  press  forward  toward  the  mark  set 
before  us,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
crown  is  at  the  end  of  the  race. 

It  seems  sometimes,  when  looking  at  the  state 
of  society,  as  if  they  were  best  off,  who  pass 
through  life  most  quietly,  without  being  much 
known  :  for,  the  greater  degree  of  eminence  any 
are  raised  to,  the  more  they  are  known  and  ob- 
served, and  the  more  they  seem  to  be  envied. 
It  is  so  in  church  and  state.  Envy  begets  jeal- 
ousy, and  "  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave."  Cain 
envied  Able,  because  to  him  and  to  his  offering 
the  Lord  had  respect.  Aaron  and  Miriam  en- 
vied Moses;  and  many  other  instances  may  be 
seen  in  the  records  of  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, showing  the  baneful  effects  of  envy  and 
jealousy.  What  discords  and  distractions  have 
been  worked  up  in  the  family  of  mankind,  by 
these  selfish  passions  !  Oh  !  sweet  retreat  from 
the  world,  how  desirable  !  where  the  mind,  re- 
gardless of  its  smiles  or  its  frowns,  may  pass 
through  life  in  quietness  and  peace.  But  all 
men  cannot  thus  retire  and  live  unseen,  un- 
known. There  are  stations  to  be  filled,  and  du- 
ties to  be  performed,  which  call  some  into  notice, 
and  to  be  publicly  exposed;  yet  surely  there  is  a 
safe  path  for  these,  as  to  the  peace  of  their  own 
minds  :  surely  a  state  is  attainable  in  which  these 
can  pass  through  good  report  without  being 
puffed  up  thereby,  and  evil  report  without  being 
hurt  or  cast  down  thereby.  This  marks  the 
Christian  :  and  such  often  enjoy  solitude,  with 
inward  quietude  and  peace,  amidst  all  their  la- 
bors and  exposures.  How  sweetly  the  mind  at 
intervals  drops  into  that  precious  silence,  in 
which  every  thought  and  every  anxiety  is  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  Divine  will,  through  the 
obedience  of  Christ ! 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  3d  month,  1807, 


Hugh  Judge  in  writing  to  a  friend,  says,  "I 
have  parted  with  the  place ;  farming  is  too  hard 
for  me;  and  my  son  talks  of  going  to  Ohio.  We 
are  about  to  remove  to  Baltimore."  In  prospect 
of  this,  he  thus  writes  concerning  his  family  : 
4th  month,  2d.  I  embrace  the  present  opportu- 
nity to  express  the  fervent  and  ardent  desire 
that  attends  my  mind,  that  our  family  may  keep 
as  much  as  may  be  to  themselves  There  is  too 
much  of  a  party  spirit  in  some  places  ;  and  this, 
wherever  it  gets  place  in  the  mind,  is  very  hurt- 
ful. May  we  be  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless 
as  doves, — swift  to  hear,  and  slow  to  speak. 
May  my  dear  children  meddle  as  little  as  possi-  j 
ble  with  other  people's  matters,  and  keep  out  of 
the  seat  of  judging.  Let  us  turn  away  from  all 
tale-bearers,  and  those  who  speak  evil  one  of  J 
another;  and  let  us  bear  in  mind  this  impor- 
tant precept,  "  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  There  is 
enough  for  us  all  to  do  at  home,  in  our  own  par- 
ticulars; we  need  not  go  roving  abroad  for  busi- 
ness. If  we  think  we  see  a  mote  in  another's 
eye,  let  us  remember  a  greater  beam  may  be  in 
our  own.  Why  need  we  make  ourselves  ene- 
mies ;  we  shall  have  enough  of  them,  let  us  do 
as  well  as  we  can.  The  more  quiet  and  still  we 
keep,  being  humble  and  low,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us.  There  is  a  great  fuss  and  to  do  about 
these  lower  matters,  which  are  of  little  conse-  j 
quence  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  busi- 
ness of  becoming  prepared  for  another  world  ; 
but  this  is  too  much  neglected.  Oh  !  time, 
time  !  the  greatest  of  treasures,  but  few  seem  to 
consider  its  worth.  How  swiftly  and  silently  it 
passes  from  us  !  What  would  a  dying  sinner  j 
give,  or  rather,  what  would  he  not  give,  had  he 
it  in  his  power,  even  for  a  month,  or  a  week 
(not  daring  to  ask  for  years)  that  he  might  re- 
pent and  retrieve  the  loss  and  abuse  of  the  time 
that  is  forever  gone!  Awful  thought  !  Oh! 
may  we  endeavor  to  improve  every  day  and 
every  hour  yet  allotted  us  in  this  probationary 
state. 

O  Lord  Almighty,  my  greatest  and  only  good, 
my  cries  are  unto  thee,  and  to  thee  I  lift  up  my 
voice.  Grant,  I  pray  thee,  that  thy  preserving 
power  may  keep  me,  and  enable  me  to  walk  before  1 
thee  in  awful  fear  and  love ;  that  so  when  the  j 
time  arrives  that  this  tabernacle  must  return  to  its 
mother  dust,  the  soul  may  ascend  and  be  admit- . 
ted  into  thy  glorious  habitation.  O  God,  I  have 
loved  thee  from  my  youth, — I  sought  thee  in  my 
early  years  ;  and,  through  thy  unmerited  good- 
ness and  mercy,  thou  hast  opened  to  me  the  way 
of  life,  and  guided  my  feet  in  the  paths  thereof. 
Glory,  honor  and  praise  to  thy  adorable  ma- 
jesty :  my  soul,  with  all  its  quickened  faculties, 
shall  praise  thee.  Oh  !  grant  holy  and  living 
Father,  that  my  children  may  know  the  God  of 
their  father  and  mother,  and  of  their  grand- 
mother, who  walked  before  thee  in  fear,  to  be 
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their  God.  Oh  !  give  them  hearts  to  reverence 
thee,  and  to  obey  thee  in  all  thy  requirings; 
guide  them  by  thy  wisdom,  instruct  them  in  thy 
law  j  preserve  them  from  the  snares  of  the 
fowler,  and  the  deceitful  tongues  of  men.  Oh  ! 
bring  down  every  thing  in  them  that  is  lofty  or 
lifted  up  ;  lay  thy  hand  upon  that  which  is  high, 
and  by  the  fire  of  thy  eternal  Word,  let  it  be 
consumed ;  that  so,  in  deep  humility,  their 
hearts  may  become  fit  receptacles  for  thee,  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory  to  dwell  in,  and  that 
they  may  thus  be  enabled  to  show  forth  thy 
praise. 

BftUicaore,  7th  mo,  2d,  1807.  As  I  am  hard 
of  hearing,  I  share  but  little  in  common  conver- 
sation, unless  when  I  sometimes  ask  what  is 
passing.  Last  evening,  I  was  in  company  with 
a  number  of  such  as  were  esteemed  sober  peo- 
ple, who  were  not  only  pleasant  and  cheerful, 
but  quite  merry.  They  told  me  the  subject  of 
their  conversation  ;  but  their  merriment  brought 
heaviness  over  my  mind,  and  I  soon  withdrew. 
Reflecting  on  the  circumstance,  I  thought  with 
regret  how  much  precious  time  is  spent,  even  in 
what  is  esteemed  sober  and  respectable  company, 
with  mere  trifling  subjects  and  insignificant  an- 
ecdotes, even  such  as  are  in  reality  too  low  and 
light  for  a  Christian  !  Are  there  not  many  now 
like  those  in  Solomon's  days,  whose  laughter  is 
like  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot  ?  Did 
ancient  Christians,  when  met  together  in  a  social 
capacity,  use  so  to  spend  their  time  ?  I  appre- 
hend not.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  deprive 
people  of  innocent,  social  converse;  but  that 
which  at  every  turn  produces  mirth  and  laughter, 
is  unprofitable,  and  often  loathesome  to  a  serious 
mind.  "  Let  your  conversation/'  said  the  apos- 
tle, "  be  coupled  with  fear." 

To  be  reserved  in  the  circle  of  wh^t  may  be 
called  pretty  good  company,  may  be  viewed  by 
some  people  as  stiff  and  unsociable  ;  and,  to 
avoid  incurring  this  coarse  reflection,  we  some- 
times converse  beyond  proper  freedom,  to  the  in- 
jury of  our  better  feelings ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  indulgence,  we  are  not  only  impoverished, 
but  are  condemned  in  ourselves,  so  as  to  have 
frequently  to  come  to  the  "weeping  cross,"  or 
to  come  weeping  to  the  cross.  Were  we  more 
attentive  to  the  "  watch"  over  the  state  of  our 
own  minds,  what  plunges  and  baptisms  we  might 
avoid  !  But  for  want  of  humility  and  watchful 
circumspection,  so  as  to  know  a  bridle  to  the 
tongue,  we  often  make  our  way  through  life 
more  thorny  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  After 
being  in  company  wherein  cheerful  conversation 
has  been  indulged  till  it  introduced  levity  and 
mirth,  how  confused,  ashamed  and  condemned 
have  I  felt  on  leaving  them,  and  as  wretchedly 
poor  in  mind  as  it  seemed  possible  to  endure  ! 
How  have  I  then,  as  it  were,  hated  myself,  and 
wept  bitterly  !  But  as  my  foolishness  has  been 
brought  to  judgment,  and  my  soul  deeply  hum- 


bled under  a  sense  thereof,  through  adorable 
mercy  my  wounds  have  been  healed. 

5th.  The  apostle  exhorts  to  "  pray  without 
ceasing."  Prayer  is  one  of  the  most  enriching 
exercises  to  the  soul  that  it  can  be  engaged  in. 
While  in  a  state  of  prayer,  it  is  in  a  strong  castle, 
secured  from  the  rage  and  power  of  its  ene- 
mies. The  Lord  is  its  strong  tower ;  and  Oh  ! 
what  precious  communion  the  soul  hath  at  such 
seasons  with  its  Beloved  !  I  felt  the  spirit  of 
prayer  and  supplication  in  the  silent  part  of  the 
morning  meeting  to-day,  and  willingly  hoped  we 
might  have  a  silent  meeting  throughout.  But 
while  I  was  indulging  the  thought,  and  that  it 
was  nearly  time  to  close,  a  person  who  often 
speaks,  arose  and  gave  us  a  lifeless  communica- 
tion of  some  length  ;  and  when  he  sat  down,  a 
second  made  additions  that  were  no  better.  Thus 
the  solemnity  of  the  meeting  was  disturbed. 
My  spirit  was  clothed  with  mourning,  and  I  felt 
concerned  for  the  great  cause  of  Truth,  and 
the  good  of  the  people.  Alas  !  for  the  state  of 
society  and  the  ministry  among  us,  while  we 
have  so  many  man-made  elders !  I  have  long 
thought,  that  our  religious  society  suffers  exceed- 
ingly in  this  respect.  We  have  a  multitude  of 
elders,  and  Friends  seem  to  be  adding  to  the 
number,  from  all  quarters.  Some  say,  if  we 
cannot  get  such  as  are  qualified,  we  must  take 
such  as  we  have.  But  I  am  of  a  different  mind. 
We  had  better  be  without  any,  than  to  have 
those  who  are  worse  than  none  ;  and  such  I  con- 
sider all  those  who  are  puffed  up  with  the  office, 
and  full  of  themselves,  but  greatly  wanting  in 
baptism  and  depth  of  feeling;  for  these  judge 
of  the  ministry  as  they  judge  of  a  piece  of 
cloth,  a  horse,  or  a  cow.  The  spirit  of  true  dis- 
cerning and  a  deep  travail  of  soul,  are  much 
wanting  among  many  elders ;  and  without  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  true  judging  for 
Christ.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  searcheth  all  things. 
I  am  fully  sensible  that  the  state  of  the  ministry 
is  in  a  poor  way ;  much  right  help  is  greatly 
needed.  There  are  here  and  there  some  solid, 
baptised  and  qualified  elders  ;  and  as  these  are 
faithful  to  occupy  the  talents  committed  to  them, 
they  may  yet  be  a  blessing  to  the  society,  and  a 
help  towards  preserving  a  sound  and  living 
ministry. 

Since  I  removed  to  Baltimore,  I  have  been 
heard  but  a  few  times  in  public  vocal  testi- 
mony in  our  meetings  ;  and  when  I  have,  it  has 
been  of  a  thundering  kind,  or  somewhat  like  a 
fire  among  stubbles.  But  when  I  feel  clothed 
upon  with  that  which  is  not  of  man,  I  fear 
neither  man  nor  devils. 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  a  great  thing  for  us  to  be  made  sure 
sometimes,  that,  though  the  soul  is  darkened,  it 
is  not  put  out.  And  if  we  see  for  ourselves  that 
the  soul  can  be  eclipsed,  and  yet  shine  on  again, 
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then  we  can  so  easily  trust  how  the  shadow  of 
death  will  pass  over  it,  if  righteous,  only  to 
leave  it  shining  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  king- 
dom of  our  Father. — Euthanasy. 


Extracts  from  a  ivork  entitled '  "  Tlieologia  Ger- 
manica" — a  translation  of  a  manuscript 
hearing  date  1497. 

(Continued  from  p.  423  ) 

How  we  are  to  take  that  saying,  that  we  must  come  to  be 
without  will,  wisdom,  love,  desire,  knowledge  and  the 
like? 

Certain  men  say  that  we  onght  to  be  without 
will,  wisdom,  love,  desire,  knowledge  and  the 
like.  Hereby  is  not  to  be  understood  that  there 
is  to  be  no  knowledge  in  man,  and  that  God  is 
not  to  be  loved  by  him,  nor  desired  nor  longed 
for,  nor  praised  and  honored ;  for  that  were  a 
great  loss,  and  man  were  like  the  beasts,  and  as 
the  brutes  that  have  no  reason.  But  it  meaneth 
that  man's  knowledge  should  be  so  clear  and 
perfect  that  he  should  acknowledge  of  a  truth, 
that  in  himself  he  neither  hath  nor  can  do  any 
good  thing,  and  that  none  of  his  knowledge, 
wisdom  and  art,  his  will,  love  and  good  works  do 
come  from  himself,  nor  are  of  man  nor  of  any 
creatures,  but,  that  all  these  are  of  the  Eternal 
God,  from  whom  they  all  proceed.  As  Christ 
himself  saith,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing," 
St.  Paul  saith  also,  "  What  hast  thou  that  thon 
hast  not  received  ?"  as  much  as  to  say — nothing. 
"Now,  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou 
glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it?"  Again 
he  saith,  "  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves, 
to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  suffi- 
ciency is  of  God/'  Now  when  a  man  duly  per- 
ceiveth  these  things  in  himself,  he  and  the  crea- 
ture fall  behind,  and  he  doth  not  call  anything 
his  own,  and  the  less  he  taketh  this  knowledge 
unto  himself,  the  more  perfect  doth  it  become. 
So  also  is  it  with  the  will,  and  love,  and  desire, 
and  the  like.  For  the  less  we  call  these  things 
our  own,  the  more  perfect,  and  noble  and  god- 
like do  they  become,  and  the  more  we  think 
them  our  own,  the  baser  and  less  pure  and  per- 
fect do  they  become. 

Behold  on  this  sort  must  we  cast  all  things 
from  us,  and  strip  ourselves  of  them ;  we  must 
refrain  from  claiming  anything  for  our  own. 
When  we  do  this,  we  shall  have  the  best,  fullest, 
clearest,  and  noblest  knowledge  that  a  man  can 
have,  and  also  the  noblest  and  purest  love,  will 
and  desire ;  for  then  these  will  be  all  of  God 
alone.  It  is  much  better  that  they  should  be 
God's  than  the  creature's.  Not  that  I  ascribe 
anything  good  to  myself,  as  if  I  were  or  had 
done,  or  knew,  or  could  perform  any  good  thing, 
or  that  it  were  mine,  this  is  all  of  sin  and  folly. 
For  if  the  truth  were  rightly  known  by  me,  I 
should  also  know  that  I  am  not  that  good  thing, 
and  that  it  is  not  mine  nor  of  me,  and  that  I  do 


not  know  it  and  cannot  do  it  and  the  like.  If 
this  came  to  pass,  I  should  needs  cease  to  call 
any  thing  my  own. 

It  is  better  that  God,  or  his  works,  should  be 
known,  as  far  as  it  be  possible  to  us,  and  loved, 
praised  and  honored,  and  the  like,  and  even  that 
man  should  but  vainly  imagine  that  he  loveth  or 
praiseth  God,  than  that  God  should  be  altogether 
unpraised,  unloved,  unhonored  and  unknown. 
For  when  the  vain  imagination  and  ignorance 
are  turned  into  an  understanding  and  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  the  claiming  anything  for  our  own 
will  cease  of  itself.  Then  the  man  says  :  "  Be- 
hold !  I  poor  fool  that  I  was,  imagined  it  was  I, 
but,  behold!  it  is,  and  was,  of  a  truth,  God." 

How  that  which  is  best  and  noblest,  should  also  be  loved 
above  all  things  by  us,  merely  because  it  is  best. 

A  master  called  Boetius  saith,  "  It  is  of  sin, 
that  we  do  not  love  that  which  is  best."  He 
hath  spoken  the  truth.  That  which  is  best, 
should  be  the  dearest  of  all  things  to  us ;  and  in 
our  love  of  it,  neither  helpfulness  nor  unhelpful- 
ness,  advantage  nor  injury,  gain  nor  loss,  honor 
nor  dishonor,  praise  nor  blame,  nor  anything  of 
the  kind  should  be  regarded ;  but  what  is  in 
truth  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  things,  should 
be  also  the  dearest  of  all  things,  and  that  for  no 
other  cause  than  that  it  is  the  noblest  and  the 
best. 

Hereby  may  a  man  order  his  life,  within  and 
without.  His  outward  life  :  for  among  the  crea- 
tures one  is  better  than  another,  according  as  the 
Eternal  Good  manifesteth  itself,  and  worketh 
more  in  one  than  in  another.  Now  that  creature 
in  which  the  Eternal  Good  most  manifesteth  it- 
self, shineth  forth,  worketh,  is  most  known  and 
loved,  is  the  best,  and  that  wherein  the  Eternal 
Good  is  least  manifested,  is  the  least  good  of  all 
creatures  ;  therefore  when  we  have  to  do  with  the 
creatures,  and  hold  converse  with  them,  and  take 
note  of  their  diverse  qualities,  the  best  creatures 
must  always  be  the  dearest  to  us,  and  we  must 
cleave  to  them  and  unite  ourselves  to  them,  above 
all  to  those  which  we  attribute  to  God,  as  belong- 
ing to  Him  )  or  divine,  such  as  wisdom,  truth, 
kindness,  peace,  love,  justice,  and  the  like.  Here- 
by shall  we  order  our  outward  man,  and  all  that 
is  contrary  to  these  virtues  we  must  eschew  and 
flee  from. 

But  if  our  inward  man  were  to  make  a  leap 
and  spring  into  the  Perfect,  we  should  find  and 
taste  how  that  the  P(  rfect  is  without  measure, 
number  or  end,  better  and  nobler  than  all  which 
is  imperfect  and  in  part,  and  the  eternal  above 
the  temporal  or  perishable,  and  the  fountain  or 
source  above  all  that  fioweth  or  can  ever  flow 
from  it.  Thus  that  which  is  imperfect,  and  in 
part,  would  become  tasteless  and  be  as  nothing  to 
us.  Be  assured  of  this;  all  that  we  have  said 
must  come  to  pass,  if  we  are  to  love  that  which 
is  noblest,  highest  and  best. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SILENT  WORSHIP. 

Worship  in  silence  hath  often  been  refreshing 
to  my  mind,  and  a  care  attends  me  that  a  young 
generation  may  feel  the  nature  of  this  worship. 

Great  expense  is  incurred  in  relation  to  that 
which  is  called  Divine  worship. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  expense  is  applied 
toward  outward  greatness,  and  many  poor  people 
in  raising  of  tithe,  labor  in  supporting  customs 
contrary  to  the  simplicity  that  there  is  in  Christ, 
toward  whom  my  mind  hath  often  been  moved 
with  pity. 

In  pure  silent  worship,  we  dwell  under  the 
holy  anointing,  and  feel  Christ  to  be  our  shep- 
herd. 

Here  the  best  of  teachers  ministers  to  the 
several  conditions  of  his  flock,  and  the  soul  re- 
ceives immediately  from  the  Divine  fountain  that 
with  which  it  is  nourished. 

I  have  travelled  at  times  where  those  of  other 
societies  have  attended  our  meetings,  and  have 
perceived  how  little  some  of  them  knew  of  the 
nature  of  silent  worship  ;  uud  I  have  felt  tender 
desires  in  my  heart  that  we  who  often  sit  silent- 
ly in  our  meetings,  may  live  answerably  to  the 
nature  of  an  inward  fellowship  with  God,  that  no 
stumbling-block  through  us  may  be  laid  in  their 
way. 

Such  is  the  load  of  unnecessary  expense  laid 
in  many  places  on  that  which  is  called  Divine 
service,  and  so  much  are  the  minds  of  many 
people  employed  in  outward  forms  and  cere- 
monies, that  the  opening  of  an  inward  silent  wor- 
ship in  this  nation,  to  me,  has  appeared  to  be  a 
precious  opening. 

Within  the  last  four  hundred  years,  many 
pious  people  have  been  deeply  exercised  in  soul, 
on  account  of  the  superstition  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  professed  followers  of  Christ,  and 
in  support  of  their  testimony  against  oppressive 
idolatry,  some  in  several  ages  have  finished  their 
course  in  the  flames. 

It  appears  by  the  history  of  the  reformation, 
that  through  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  the 
understandings  of  many  have  been  opened,  and 
the  minds  of  people,  from  age  to  age,  been  more 
and  more  prepared  for  spiritual  worship. 

My  mind  is  often  affected  with  a  sense  of  the 
condition  of  those  people,  who  in  different  ages 
have  been  meek  and  patient,  following  Christ 
through  great  afflictions.  And  while  I  behold 
the  several  steps  of  reformation,  and  that  clear- 
ness, to  which,  through  Divine  Goodness,  it  hath 
been  brought  by  our  ancestors,  I  feel  tender  de- 
sires that  we  who  sometimes  meet  in  silence, 
may  never  by  our  conduct  lay  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  others,  and  hinder  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  complaint  against  some  who  were 
called  the  Lord's  people,  that  they  brought  pol- 
luted bread  to  his  altar,  and  said  the  table  of 
the  Lord  was  contemptible. 


In  real  silent  worship,  the  soul  feeds  on  that 
which  is  Divine;  but  we  cannot  partake  of  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  and  that  table  which  is  pre- 
pared by  the  god  of  this  world. 

If  Christ  is  our  shepherd  and  feedeth  us,  and 
we  are  faithful  in  following  him,  our  lives  will 
have  an  inviting  language  and  the  table  of  the 
Lord  will  not  be  polluted. — John  Woolman. 


EPISTLE  ix.  1686. 

Salutation  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  endeared  and 
tender  love  in  the  blessed  communion  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  and  unchangeable  light  and  life,  to 
all  our  faithful  Friends  and  brethren,  in  and  out 
of  sufferings  ;  praying  to  God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  from  him  grace,  mercy, 
and  peace  be  multiplied  in  and  among  you,  with 
sincere  love  and  brotherly  affection,  through  the 
lively  operation  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  ;  and 
that  the  effectual  deliverance  for  his  afflicted 
remnant,  which  he  hath  already  begun  to  bring 
to  pass,  may  in  his  own  due  time  be  perfected, 
to  his  own  glory,  and  his  people's  refreshment, 
comfort,  and  joy. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — We  judged  it 
convenient  to  recommend  unto  you  this  follow- 
ing account  of  such  things  as  were  necessary  for 
you  to  understand. 

1.  To  let  you  know  the  Lord  has  wonderfully 
appeared  for  and  with  us,  in  our  several  living 
and  refreshing  meetings,  in  which  his  divine 
presence  hath  made  glad  our  souls,  and  hath 
given  his  people  living  openness  in  the  blessed 
fellowship  of  the  everlasting  gospel;  and  many 
blessed  and  heavenly  testimonies  were  given  to 
the  same,  to  the  refreshment  of  his  heritage  j 
also  signifying  the  love,  concord,  and  unity,  and 
also  the  care  and  diligence  of  Friends,  in  their 
several  counties,  for  the  promoting  and  exalting 
of  the  truth  of  God. 

2.  Also  divers  good  epistles  were  read  from 
divers  meetings  on  this  side,  and  beyond  the 
seas,  signifying  the  prosperous  state  of  truth  and 
Friends  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  To  let  you  know  that  the  Friends  desired  to 
inspect  the  accounts  of  Friends'  sufferings,  and 
the  charitable  relief  which  some  years  since  was 
cheerfully  contributed  to  their  assistance,  do  give 
an  account  that  they  find  the  books  and  the 
accounts  thereof  well  and  duly  kept ;  and  also 
that  by  reason  of  the  great  sufferings  that  have 
of  late  been  upon  Friends,  which  have  occasioned 
great  charges  and  expenses,  the  said  money  is 
all  laid  outf,  and  much  more.  And  therefore  it 
was  unanimously  agreed,  that  there  be  a  free 
contribution  recommended  to  all  the  meetings 
of  our  Friends  and  brethren  in  England  and 
Wales,  for  the  reimbursing  of  Friends  here,  that 
have  laid  out  much  money  for  the  service  afore- 
said ;  and  also  for  the  further  relief  of  our  poor 
Friends,  that  are  or  may  hereafter  be  in  suffer- 
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ings  for  their  faithful  testimony  to  the  truth  ; 
and  that  you  may  make  it  known  from  your 
Quarterly  aud  Monthly  Meetings,  to  the  Par- 
ticular Meetings  in  each  county;  and  recommend 
this  good  and  Christian  work  to  their  considera- 
tions, in  the  unity  and  sympathizing  spirit  of 
truth. 

And,  whereas  divers  Friends  and  brethren  do 
now,  through  the  good  hand  of  God,  enjoy  their 
liberty,  and  more  freedom  than  formerly,  we 
hope  the  Lord  will  open  their  hearts  to  extend 
their  charitable  help  and  assistance  to  their  fel- 
low members  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  still  remain 
in  suffering  for  the  testimony  of  a  good  and  up- 
right conscience  towards  God. 

Also  we  let  you  know  that  the  Friends  in- 
trusted by  this  meeting,  this  year,  for  the  work 
and  service  aforesaid,  are  Francis  Camfield, 
Philip  Ford,  John  Staple,  George  Barr,  John 
Hall,  and  Wm.  Parker,  to  whom,  or  any  of  them, 
you  may  return  the  free  contribution  of  Friends  ) 
and  for  the  more  ease,  to  the  six  Friends  aforesaid 
in  this  matter,  some  counties  may  return  the  mo- 
nies so  collected,  to  Wm.  Mead,  Wm.  Crouch, 
Wm.  Ingram,  Benjamin  Autrobus,  George 
Watts,  or  John  Edridge,  or  any  of  them,  to  be 
by  them  forthwith  delivered  to  the  Friends  in 
trust  as  aforesaid. 

And  as  concerning  Friends  that  were  captives 
in  Algiers,  we  let  you  know  they  are  all  redeemed 
except  one,  whom  we  hope  shortly  will  also  be 
here.  But  several  Friends  are  now  captives  in 
Salle,  for  whose  redemption  Friends  are  also 
taking  care,  and  hope  in  time  to  effect  it. 

And  it  was  desired. ;  that  you  might  be  put  in 
mind,  and  advised  as  formerly,  that  you  keep  a 
distinct  account  of  sufferings ;  that  is  to  say, 
upon  what  statute,  or  by  what  ways  or  means, 
your  sufferings  are  brought  upon  you,  and  with 
the  values  demanded,  and  the  values  distrained, 
and  by  whom. 

Also,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  should  continue  as  the  Lord  makes 
way  for  it ;  and  that  Friends  in  every  county  do 
desire  a  faithful  Friend  or  two  of  their  county, 
who  understand  the  state  of  suffering  Friends, 
and  of  the  meetings  in  their  counties,  to  attend 
that  service  next  year,  by  whom  you  are  desired 
to  send  an  account  of  how  much  money  was  col- 
lected in  your  respective  counties,  for  the  work 
aforesaid,  and  to  whom  it  was  remitted  and  so 
we  commend  you  all  to  the  Lord,  and  to  the 
word  of  his  power,  which  is  able  to  support  you 
in  all  conditions. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  said  Meeting,  by 
Richard  Richardson. 


The  religion  of  some  seems  to  consist  in  a 
remembrance  of  former  experience,  a  rational 
understanding  of  our  principles  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  a  personal  communication 
with  divers  of  the  foremost  ranks,  and  some 


faculty  for  speaking  and  writing  on  religious 
subjects  ;  when  in  the  meantime,  for  want  of 
looking  and  living  at  home,  for  want  of  watch- 
ing unto  prayer,  and  waiting  for  renewed  ability 
to  offer  the  daily  sacrifice  on  the  fresh  raised  al- 
tar, insensibility  and  incapacity  gather  strength, 
and  leanness  enters  our  souls. — Kendall. 


BEAUTIFY   YOUR  HOME. 

Every  man  should  do  his  best  to  own  a  home. 
The  first  money  he  can  spare  ought  to  be  in- 
vested in  a  dwelling,  where  his  family  can  live 
permanently.  Viewed  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
this  is  important,  not  only  because  he  can  ordi- 
narily build  more  cheaply  than  he  can  rent,  but 
because  of  the  expense  caused  by  frequent  change 
of  residence.  A  man  who  early  in  life  builds  a 
home  for  himself  and  family,  may  save  some 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  besides  avoiding  the  inconvenience,  and 
trouble  of  removals.  Apart  from  this,  there  is 
something  agreeable  to  our  bettar  nature  in  hav- 
ing a  home  that  we  can  call  our  own.  It  is  a 
form  of  property  that  is  more  than  property.  It 
speaks  to  the  heart,  enlists  the  sentiments, 
and  ennobles  the  possessor.  The  associations  that 
spring  up  around  it,  as  the  birthplace  of  chil- 
dren,— as  the  scene  of  life's  holiest  emotions — as 
the  sanctuary  where  the  spirit  cherishes  its 
purest  thoughts,  are  such  as  all  value  \  and  when- 
ever their  influence  is  exerted,  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities are  improved  and  exalted.  The  greater 
part  of  our  happiness  in  this  world  is  found  at 
home;  but  how  few  recollect  that  the  happiness 
of  to-day  is  increased  by  the  place  where  we 
were  happy  on  yesterday,  and  that,  insensibly, 
scenes  an  J  circumstances  gather  up  a  store  of 
blessedness  for  the  weary  hours  of  the  future  ! 
On  this  account  we  should  do  all  in  our  power 
to  make  home  attractive.  Not  only  should  we 
cultivate  such  tempers  as  serve  to  render  its  in- 
tercourse amiable  and  affectionate,  but  we  should 
strive  to  adorn  it  with  those  charms  which  good 
sense  and  refinement  so  easily  impart  to  it.  We 
say  easily,  for  there  are  persons  who  think  that  a 
home  cannot  be  beautified  without  a  considerable 
outlay  of  money.  Such  people  are  in  error.  It 
costs  little  to  have  a  neat  flower  garden,  and  to  sur- 
round your  dwelling  with  simple  beauties  which 
delight  the  eye  far  more  than  expensive  objects. 
If  you  will  let  the  sunshine  and  the  dew  adorn 
your  yard,  they  will  do  more  for  you  than  any 
artist.  Nature  delights  in  beauty.  She  loves 
to  brighten  the  landscape  and  make  it  agreeable 
to  the  eye.  She  hangs  the  ivy  around  the  ruin, 
and  over  the  stump  of  a  withered  tree  twines  the 
graceful  vine.  A  thousand  arts  she  practices  to 
animate  the  senses  and  please  the  mind  Fol- 
low her  example,  and  do  for  yourself  what  she 
is  always  laboring  to  do  for  you.  Beauty  is  a 
divine  instrumentality.    It   is   one   of  God's 
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chosen  forms  of  power.  We  never  see  creative 
energy  without  something  beyond  mere  existence, 
and  hence  the  whole  universe  is  a  teacher  and 
inspirer  of  beauty.  Every  man  was  born  to  be 
an  artist,  so  far  as  the  appreciation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  beauty  are  concerned,  and  he  robs  him- 
self of  one  of  the  precious  gifts  of  his  being  if 
he  fails  to  fulfil  this  beneficent  purpose  of  his 
creation. —  German  town  Telegraph. 


THE  WALLED  LAKES  OP  THE  WEST. 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  29. — "  I  recollect  you 
made  mention  of  the  '  Walled  Lake'  in  Iowa, 
which  I  suggested  was  simply  an  accumulation 
of  boulders  thrown  and  deposited  together  by 
the  joint  action  of  water  and  ice.  In  all  the 
notices  I  have  seen  of  it,  the  probability  of  its 
being  an  artificial  structure  was  not  questioned, 
I  fearing  it  might  be  4  seconded '  as  a  fact  and 
the  public  mind  misled. 

"  Prof.  Daniels,  our  State  Geologist,  who,  by 
long  and  most  extensive  observations  in  this 
State  and  Iowa,  is  eminently  qualified  to  treat 
intelligently  of  the  subject,  at  my  solicitation, 
has  furnished  the  inclosed  paper,  which  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Ethnological  Society.  Prof. 
Daniels  is  a  gentleman  of  careful  observation 
and  singular  ability  ;  and  constantly  engaged  in 
scientific  investigations,  which  he  performs  with 
the  'keenest  relish.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the 
geological  survey  of  our  State,  &c. 

Geo.  P.  Delaplaine. 
To  Theodore  Dwight,  Esq. 

Rec.  Sec.  Am.  Ethnological  Soc." 

Extract  from  the  Letter  of  Prof.  Dauiels : 

"  Madison,  April  25. — I  have  just  read  the 
notice  of  a  Walled  Lake  in  Wright  county,  Iowa, 
to  which  you  called  my  attention.  I  recognize  in 
the  description,  a  phenomena  common  in  the 
north-west,  though  perhaps  rarely  exhibited  as 
perfectly  as  in  the  case  here  stated.  Walls 
similar  to  that  described  occur  around  many  of 
our  lakes,  and  around  marshes  which  have  been 
lakes  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

"  Those  walls  are  usually  composed  of  boul- 
ders, and  exhibit  varying  degrees  of  regularity, 
from  mere  confused  heaps  of  rock  to  the  compact 
structure,  and  appearance  of  an  artificial  wall. 
They  are  due  to  the  conjoint  action  of  those 
potent  agencies,  ice  and  water,  acting  upon  the 
drift  formation  which  is  always  found  where 
those  walled  lakes  occur.  Let  us  suppose  a  lake 
occupying  a  basin  surrounded  by  banks  of  drift. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  drift  of  this  region 
consists  of  attenuating  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
clay,  intermingled  with  boulders.  The  action 
of  the  waves  and  falling  rains  upon  the  banks 
will  remove  the  lighter  and  finer  particles,  from 
year  to  year,  far  into  the  lake.  The  boulders, 
commingled  with  the  fine  material,  being  heavy 


and  difficult  of  transport,  will  drop  down  nearly 
at  the  points  where  they  lay,  and  remain  scat- 
tered along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

"If,  now,  the  lake  is  frozen,  the  expansive 
force  of  the  ice  pushes  up  every  thing  movable 
near  the  shore,  and  forms  a  ridge  at  the  upper- 
most limit  reached  by  the  congealed  water  in 
expanding.  This  ridge  will  consist  mainly  of 
boulders,  covered  by  and  mixed  with  sand, 
gravel,  and  the  exuviae  of  the  shore.  When  the 
ice  melts,  every  thing  but  the  boulders  is  soon 
washed  away  on  the  side  of  the  ridge  towards 
the  lake ;  and  the  boulders  are  then  exposed, 
forming  a  rough  wall.  Subsequent  congelations 
crowd  the  boulders  closer  together,  against  the 
bank  or  ridge,  and  render  the  wall  more  perfect. 
In  this  manner,  the  lakes  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota,  have  often  become  girt  with 
walls,  having  a  very  artificial  character,  properly 
referable  to  physical  laws,  operating  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances. 

Several  other  lakes  exist  in  our  immediate 
vicinity,  around  whose  shores  the  parallel  ridges 
and  lines  of  boulders  mark  the  ancient  action  of 
the  same  causes.  The  third  lake  exhibits  the 
agency  very  finely,  and  a  very  extensive  marsh, 
including  about  1,500  acres  of  bog  and  peat,  ten 
miles  west  of  this  place,  shows  a  very  splendid 
specimen  of  this  natural  wall-building,  several 
miles  in  length.  This  is  Lake  Menona,  which, 
forms  the  southeast  boundary  of  our  city.  This 
marsh,  like  most  other  marshes,  was  the  basin 
of  an  ancient  lake,  and  the  distribution  of  its 
boulders  marks  its  outer  limits.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  ridges  and  walls  to  be  pushed 
up  much  higher  than  the  adjacent  land  outside. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing,  therefore, 
that  the  water  in  the  lake  might  thus  stand  at  a 
level  above  the  land  beyond  the  bank,  beyond  its 
barriers. 

"  I  see  nothing  in  the  Iowa  case  that  should 
constitute  it  an  exception.  In  your  minute  ob- 
servation in  the  west,  you  must  have  encountered 
frequent  cases  of  this  kind. 

Edward  Daniels." 

To  Geo.  P.  Delaplaine,  Esq. 


games  op  skill. 

A  correspondent  asks  :  What  do  you  think 
of  games  of  skill,  as  Chess,  Draughts  or  Che- 
quers V*  Not  understanding  such  games,  our 
opinion  may  be  of  little  worth  ;  but  we  think 
that  human  life  is  too  short,  its  true  work  too 
large,  and  its  real  object  too  momentous,  to  be 
frittered  away  with  such  fooleries.  So  much 
for  the  moral  of  the  subject.  As  to  the  mental 
effects  of  such  employments,  they  certainly  pro- 
mote habits  of  deliberation  and  thoughtt'ulness, 
and  very  important  characteristics  are  they,  in 
this  hurry-scurry,  helter-skelter,  neck-or-nothing 
age.    But  far  higher  purposes  would  be  attained 
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by  an  equal  time  spent  in  the  demonstration  of 
some  of  the  problems  of  Euclid,  because  they 
compel  the  mind  to  attention,  to  thought- 
fulness,  and  to  habits  of  legitimate  deductions, 
the  want  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  radical 
defects  of  modern  education,  and  one  of  the  most 
constant  causes  of  making  life  a  failure. 

As  to  the  physical  tendency  of  spending  hours 
together,  bending  over  the  table,  with  that  in- 
sufficient and  imperfect  breathing  which  attends 
an  interested  mind,  any  one's  common  sense 
will  give  the  answer,  that  such  pastimes  are  full 
of  mischief,  are  worse  than  useless.  To  all  we 
say,  and  to  invalids  and  sedentary  people  espe- 
cially, when  not  engaged  in  the  actual  and  seri- 
ous business  of  life,  be  out  and  about ;  sing, 
whistle,  laugh,  romp,  run,  jump,  swim,  row,  ride, 
do  anything,  rather  than  sit  still  within  any 
four  walls,  or  lounge  on  a  sofa,  or  doze  in  a 
chair,  or  sleep  over  a  dull  book.  Moderate  and 
continuous  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  without  a 
second,  as  a  means  of  health,  both  to  the  well 
and  to  the  sick. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  25,1858. 


Died, — At  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  on  the  9th  inst., 
Jonathan  Hart,  an  Elder  of  Battle  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting.  There  are  few,  perhaps,  who  have  been  held 
in  higher  estimation  by  their  fellow-men,  than  our  de- 
parted friend.  The  Corporate  Board  of  the  Village, 
held  a  meeting  in  which  they  thus  expressed  their 
sense  of  the  loss  the  community  had  sustained. 

"  It  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  to 
remove  from  our  midst  by  death,  our  venerable  fellow- 
citizen  Jonathan  Hart,  President  of  our  Board.  We 
feel  that  in  his  decease  our  village  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  enterprising,  honest  and  upright  citizens,  whose 
life  was  a  living  example  of  the  pure  and  noble  princi- 
ples of  our  holy  religion,  whose  loss  we  feel  we  cannot 
repair."  They  recommend  the  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  of  the  village  to  close  their  respective 
business  places  during  the  funeral  services. 

"  Not  only  in  the  public  mind  will  this  void  be  felt, 
for  while  our  friend  was  engaged  in  rendering  1  unto 
Cesar  the  tbiogs  that  are  Cesar's,'  he  forgot  not  the 
higher  duties  of  life.  In  the  Society  of  Friends  be  was 
a  useful  and  consistent  member;  a  living  example  in 
the  exercise  of  the  heavenly  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity.  In  the  domestic  and  social  circle,  his 
urbanity  and  kindness  was  coupled  with  a  native 
gentleness  of  manner  ;  so  that  we  feel  that  truly  a 
great  man  hath  fallen." 

  ,  On  the  8th  inst.  Hannah  Saunders,  aged  67 

years,  and  8  months. 


EXTRACT. 

u  Be  kind  to  those  who  are  in  the  autumn  of 
life,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  sufferings  they 
have  endured,  or  how  much  it  may  still  be  their 
portion  to  bear.  Are  they  querulous  or  un- 
reasonable, allow  not  thine  anger  to  be  kindled 
against  them;  rebuke  them  not,  for  doubtless 
many  and  severe  have  been  the  crosses  of  their 


earlier  years,  and  perchance  their  dispositions, 
while  in  the  spring  time  of  life,  were  more  gentle 
and  flexible  than  thine  own.  Do  they  require  aid 
of  thee,  then  render  it  cheerfully,  and  forget  not 
that  the  time  may  come  when  thou  mayst  de- 
sire the  same  assistance  from  others  that  thou 
renderest  unto  them.  Do  all  that  is  needful  for 
the  old,  and  do  it  with  alacrity  and  think  it  not 
hard  if  much  is  required  at  thine  hand,  lest 
when  age  has  set  its  seal  upon  thy  brow,  and 
filled  thy  limbs  with  trembling,  others  may 
wait  upon  thee  unwillingly,  and  feel  released 
when  thy  coffin  lid  has  covered  thy  face  forever." 


HOW  SHALL  I  GOVERN. 

This  is  the  great  question  among  all  classes 
and  grades  of  Teachers.  There  are  those  so  con- 
stituted by  nature,  that  they  govern  without  any 
effort.  "  It  governs  itself?" — said  a  Teacher  of 
this  stamp  when  inquired  of  on  this  point.  There 
is,  without  doubt  too  much  governing  in  many 
of  our  schools.  That  teacher  governs  best,  who 
governs  least.  The  great  business  of  the  Teacher 
is,  to  instruct.  Not  alone  in  that  of  which  the 
text  book  treats,  but  in  all  that  is  requisite  to 
make  a  good  man.  And  first,  the  scholar  should 
be  taught  that  honesty  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  he  must  build- — and  that  it  is  as  much  a 
duty  to  be  honest  with  himself  as  with  his 
neighbor.  If  this  great  lesson  can  be  inculcated, 
the  governing  of  that  scholar  is  comparatively 
easy.  Teachers  are  too  apt  to  notice  unimportant 
acts,  and  call  scholars  to  an  account  for  them. 
Better  by  far  leave  them  unobserved,  unless  they 
are  in  themselves  wrong.  A  shake  of  the  head, 
or  a  look  of  the  eye,  serve  as  the  best  cheek  upon 
improprieties.  Does  a  scholar  laugh  out  loud, 
at  what  to  you  may  seem  a  frivolous  matter  ? 
Do  not  scold  him  for  it.  He  very  likely  could 
not  help  it.  A  right  good  hearty  laugh  occa- 
sionally, does  a  school  good.  Let  all  enjoy  it, 
and  if  possible  join  with  them.  It  shakes  out 
the  cobwebs,  and  makes  one  feel  better.  'Tis 
healthy.  Does  he  whisper  too  much  and  is  he 
mischievous  ?  Ask  him  kindly,  when  alone,  if 
he  will  not  sit  in  another  seat  that  you  may  des- 
ignate. You  need  not  tell  him  why,  unless  he 
asks  you.  Then  as  kindly  tell  him  why.  It  is 
quite  possible  he  will  need  no  further  reproof,  or 
the  changing  of  seats.  Be  kind,  yet  firm.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  a  fact  which  we  learned  from  ex- 
perience, years  ago,  that  just  one  half  less  pun- 
ishment or  reproof  is  needed,  where  none  but 
the  scholar  and  teacher  meet. —  Chester  Co. 
Times. 


A  HAPPY  FIRESIDE. 

Home  is  the  residence  not  merely  of  the  body 
but  of  the  heart  j  it  is  a  place  for  the  affections 
to  unfold  and  develop  themselves ;  for  children 
to  love,  and  learn,  and  play  in;  for  husband 
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and  wife  to  toil  smilingly  together,  and  make 
life  a  blessing.  The  object  of  all  ambition 
should  be  to  be  happy  at  home ;  if  we  are  not 
happy  there,  we  cannot  be  happy  elsewhere.  It 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  virtues  of  a  family  circle 
to  see  a  happy  fireside. 


UNKNOWN  VOICES. 

For  ages,  all  the  lower  tribes  were  curtly 
classed  among  dumb  creation.  Mollusks,  it  was 
said,  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  the  cuttle-fish 
only  excepted ;  their  life  was  a  mere  dream  ; 
they  were  doomed  to  eternal  silence.  Now,  we 
have  learned  to  admire  the  beautiful  structure  of 
their  eyes  ;  now  we  know  that  they  hear,  and 
with  an  ear  not  only  open  to  sounds,  but  able  to 
distinguish  the  depth  and  volume  of  voices.  In 
some  shell  fish,  the  ear  is  a  marvel  of  beauty; 
and  even  the  lowest  have  at  least  one  or  more 
tiny  chambers  in  which  to  catch  the  faintest 
sound,  and  a  special  nerve  to  carry  it  to  their 
imperfect  mind.  A  thunder-clap  frightens  the 
lobster  to  death ;  and  the  pirates  of  the  north 
used  to  threaten  the  fisherman  with  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  which  would  kill  their  rich  freight  in 
a  moment,  and  render  it  unfit  for  market. 

Ants,  also,  are  not  devoid  of  such  a  sense. 
When  the  termites  are  busy  building  their  gi- 
gantic houses,  watchmen  are  seen  to  stand  from 
distance  to  distance.  Every  two  minutes,  with 
truly  marvellous  appreciation  of  time,  they  strike 
their  tiny  tongue  against  the  hollow  wall.  In- 
stantly a  loud  hissing  is  heard,  uttered  by  the 
laborers  all  over  the  vast  building  j  and,  with 
double  zeal,  and  renewed  vigor,  they  work 
in  passage  and  chamber.  The  proud,  soldier- 
sentinal  looks  carefully  around,  to  see  that  all 
are  duly  employed,  waits  his  appointed  time, 
and  then  repeats  the  curious  warning.  Bees 
are  lovers  of  music,  and  know  the  voice  of 
man.  Huber,  who,  though  blind,  knew  strange 
people  better  than  we  who  have  eyes,  tells 
us  how  thev  listen  to  ■  the  command  of  the 
"bee-father,"  and  follow  him  wherever  he  calls 
them.  This  fact  is  well  known  in  the  East, 
where  the  owner  draws  them  thus  from  their 
hives  into  the  field,  and  leads  them  back  again 
by  a  hiss  or  a  whistle.  Hence,  "  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  and 
for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria." 

How  easily  spiders  are  made  to  know  the  voice 
of  their  master  is  familiar  to  all,  from  many  a  sad 
prisoner's  tale.  When  the  great  and  brilliant 
Lauzun  was  held  in  captivity,  his  only  joy  and 
comfort  was  a  friendly  spider.  She  came  at  his 
call ;  she  took  her  food  from  his  finger,  and  well 
understood  his  word  of  command.  In  vain  did 
jailors  and  soldiers  try  to  deceive  his  tiny  com- 
panion. She  would  not  obey  their  voices,  and 
refused  the  tempting  bait  from  their  hand. 
Here,  then;  was  an  ear,  not  only,  but  a  keen 


power  of  distinction.  The  despised  little  ani- 
mal listened  with  sweet  affection,  and  knew  how 
to  discriminate  between  not  unsimilar  tones  !  So 
it  was  with  the  friend  of  the  patriot,  Quatremere 
d'ljonville,  who  paid,  with  captivity,  for  the  too 
ardent  love  of  his  country.  He  also  had  tamed 
spiders,  and  taught,  them  to  come  at  his  call.  But 
the  little  creatures  were  not  only  useful  to  him, 
but  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  For, 
when  the  French  invaded  Holland,  the  prisoner 
managed  to  send  them  a  message,  that  the  inun- 
dated and  now  impassable  country  would  soon  be 
frozen  over,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  march 
over  the  ice-bridged  swamps  and  lakes,  for  spi- 
ders, true  barometers  as  they  are,  had  taught 
him  to  read,  in  their  queer  habits,  the  signs  of 
approaching  weather.  The  frost  came,  and  with 
it  the  French  ;  Holland  was  taken,  and  the  lucky 
prophet  set  free.  The  spiders,  alas  !  were  for- 
gotten. 

Even  the  "hateful  toad"  has  been  the  captive's 
friend  and  companion,  and  showed  itself  endowed 
with  a  fine  ear,  and  remarkable  talents.  They 
come  out  of  the  dark  night  of  their  holes,  when 
their  self-chosen  master's  voice  is  heard.  They 
take  flies  from  his  hand  ;  but  what  is  the  stran- 
gest of  all,  they  actually  learn  to  measure  time  ; 
for  more  than  one  well-authenticated  instance 
speaks  of  their  having  appeared  only  at  stated 
times,  when  the  jailor  was  absent,  and  all  was 
safe. 

Vile,  venomous  serpents  and  their  kin,  have  an 
ear  as  subtle  as  their  tongue,  and  show  a  curious 
love  of  sweet  melodies,  and  gentle  words  of  affec- 
tion. The  hooded  snake,  as  many  of  us  have 
seen  in  the  East  Indies,  is  fierce  and  furious 
when  first  captured.  But  the  so-called  conjurer 
raises  her  wrath  still  more  by  blows  and  threats  ; 
the  next  moment,  however,  the  blandest  words 
woo  and  win  her  heart,  and  weave  a  charm  which 
even  the  crafty  snake  cannot  resist.  Anon  he 
raises  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  ;  she  follows  it  with 
wistful  eye  and  playing  tongue.  It  is  a  sight 
of  strange,  irresistible  beauty,  this  combat  be- 
tween man  and  serpent.  Each  watches  with  in- 
tense attention — the  dusky  Indian  ready  to  strike 
with  brutal  force,  the  cunning  reptile  waving  in 
graceful  curves,  raising  the  strange  spectacle- 
mark  that  surrounds  her  glittering  eyes,  and 
gathering  venom  for  the  fatal  bite.  But  man 
remains  the  master.  Now  with  soothing  words, 
and  now  with  soft  caresses,  he  tames  her  fierce 
temper.  Then  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  music,  and 
soon  the  animal  raises  her  head  as  if  in  a  rapture 
of  enjoyment,  and  in  a  short  time  learns  to  weave 
quick  mazes  in  the  air,  to  twist  and  twine  in 
most  beauteous  lines,  and  follow  the  master's 
hand  wherever  it  bids  her.  Pliny  tells  us  of  sons 
of  the  African  desert,  who,  with  their  eyes' 
glances  alone,  could  rule  over  serpents.  That 
race  of  men  is  lost ;  but  many  a  Nubian  may  be 
seen  at  the  upper  falls  of  the  Nile,  who  can  iini- 
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tate  with  surprising  precision,  the  call  of  the' 
reptiles,  and  tempt  them  to  come  forth  from 
every  corner  and  crevice. 

Vipers,  also,  and  adders,  are  neither  deaf  nor 
dumb,  and  cannot  help  listening  to  the  voice  of 
temptation.  They  were,  it  is  well  known,  former- 
ly much  used  in  medicine;  and  the  precious  The- 
riak  known  even  at  the  time  of  Nero,  and  still 
manufactured  in  Venice,  Holland,  and  France, 
consist  mainly  of  the  flesh  of  vipers.  So,  poor 
persecuted  animals,  they  are  caught  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  who  would  have  thought  it  ? — almost 
always  by  means  of  their  acute  hearing.  In 
Italy,  grim,  swarthy  men,  of  gipsy  cast,  are  seen 
to  stand  in  the  centre  of  large  hoops,  and  then 
to  indulge  in  strange,  fanciful  whistlings.  After 
a  while,  an  adder  is  seen  gently  to  glide  up;  an- 
other, and  still  another  appears,  no  one  knows 
whence;  and  all,  gazing  with  glittering  eye  at 
the  quaint  musician,  raise  their  spotted  bodies 
up  against  the  magic  hoop.  The  deceiver  takes 
them,  one  by  one,  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and 
thrusts  them  into  a  bag  that  hangs  on  his  shoul- 
der. The  poor,  deluded  vipers  are  then  car- 
ried to  town,  and  kept  by  druggist  and  doctor, 
or  sent  in  boxes  filled  with  sawdust,  alive  all 
over  the  world.  The  French,  of  all  nations  on 
earth  the  most  cruel  to  animals,  have  a  still 
more  wicked  way  of  catching  adders.  They  take 
the  first  they  obtain,  or  any  other  snake  they 
can  seize  upon,  and  throwing  it  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  oil,  there  roast  it  alive.  The  fearful  hiss- 
ing of  the  tortured  creature  is  heard  by  its  kin- 
dred ;  they  come  from  under  sunny  banks,  from 
the  low  furze  and  scrubby  bramble  bushes,  and 
as  they  approach  they  are  eagerly  seized  with 
hands  defended  by  leather  gloves.  Some  have 
said — men  of  Maine,  we  surmise — that  it  serves 
them  right,  because  they  are  very  intemperate 
reptiles.  Naturalists — wine-bibbers  themselves 
— have  placed  vessels  filled  with  wine  under 
hedges,  and  near  piles  of  stones;  the  thirsty 
vipers  come  from  all  sides,  and,  soon  getting 
drunk,  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  captors. 

Fish  have  no  visible  ear,  it  is  said,  and  no 
external  avenue  for  sounds  from  a  distance. 
Still,  they  hear  with  great  acuteness.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  few  castles  and  villas  are 
without  the  favorite  pond,  and  its  broad-backed 
carp,  and  speckled  trout.  They  all  learn  to  obey 
the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  come  in  eager  haste  to 
seize  the  morsels  that  young  and  old  are  fond 
of  seeing  them  catch.  Lacepede  even  speaks  of 
some  carps  of  venerable  age  that  were  kept  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  They  would  come  not  only  at  the  usual 
signal,  but  actually  knew  tlie  names  that  were 
given  them,  and  rose  to  the  surface  as  they  were 
called.  They  were,  however,  haughty  and  proud, 
for  they  listened  only  to  those  they  loved,  and 
in  vain  were  sweet  words,  in  vain  even  tempting 
morsels  offered  by  strangers.    The  royal  pen- 


sioners disdained  to  receive  alms  ;  they  took  only 
the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  table  of  their  mas- 
ter, the  monarch.  But  even  plebians  among 
fishes  hear ;  and  it  is  not  the  fastidious  carp 
only,  that  cannot  bear  the  grating  sound  of  saw- 
mills, and  has  his  nerves  shaken  by  the  firms:  of 
guns.  Sturgeons,  also,  are  frightened  by  loud 
cries,  and  thus  driven  into  the  fisherman's  net; 
and  a  black-fish  detests  a  drum  so  that  he  rather 
surrenders  than  endure  its  abominable  rolling. 
An  Italian  has,  of  late,  proved,  in  a  brilliant 
manner,  that  fishes  cannot  only  hear,  but  actu- 
ally obey,  and  execute  orders;  that,  in  fact,  they 
show  much  higher  endowments  than  they  have 
heretofore  been  thought  to  possess.  He  has 
tamed  a  variety  of  fishes,  from  the  humble  tench, 
to  the  gorgeous  goldfish  of  China;  and,  as  he  bids 
them,  they  come  and  go,  they  rise  or  sink,  and 
display  their  rich,  ever-changing  colors.  Nay, 
they  perform  a  miniature  drama ;  a  pike  seizes 
a  trout,  and  lets  it  go,  or  brings  it  up  to  the 
surface,  as  the  master  commands  with  his  voice. 

It  needs  no  proof  to  establish  the  hearing  of 
higher  animals ;  but  even  the  lowest  among  them, 
and  those  that  are  almost  mute,  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  sounds  when  carefully  watched. 
The  shapeless  hedgehog,  when  tamed,  will  un- 
coil at  the  word  of  its  owner,  and  the  grotesque 
seal  raises  its  uncouth  head,  with  such  beautiful 
eyes,  high  out  of  the  water,  to  listen  to  music 
on  shore.  It  loves  to  hear  gentle  voices,  and  is 
grateful  for  kind  words.  Of  all  things  else, 
they  bind  it  firmest  to  its  master,  and  call  forth 
its  warmest  affections.  The  tiny  mouse,  that 
finds  a  home  in  the  hut  of  the  Alpine  herdsman, 
becomes  there  so  tame,  that  it  points  its  silky 
ears,  and  approaches  at  the  whistle  of  the  Senner, 
when  at  night  he  returns  to  his  meal  and  his 
rest.  Even  with  us  it  has  been  known  to  come 
timidly  out  of  its  corner  to  listen  to  a  song. 

The  ancients  say  much  of  the  delights  with 
which  the  grazing  herd  listens  to  the  flute  of  the 
shepherd.  The  Swiss,  on  his  meadows  and  Alps, 
also  knows  full  well,  how  exquisite  is  the  ear  of 
his  magnificent  cattle.  There,  in  far  greater 
freedom  than  in  the  narrow  valley  below,  in 
the  pure,  bracing  air  of  lofty  mountains,  with  a 
clear,  blue  sky  above,  and  rich,  fragrant  pastures 
around  them,  all  their  senses  are  sharper,  all 
their  instincts  more  fully  developed.  The  lead- 
ing cow,  with  the  largest  of  bells,  is  not  uncon- 
scious of  her  honor  and  station.  She  shows  it 
in  her  more  stately  gait,  she  affects  a  proud  and 
haughty  carriage.  Wo  to  the  bold  intruder 
who  should  dare  to  precede  her  !  But  wo  also, 
to  the  wanderer  from  another  herd  !  She  knows, 
and  they  all  know,  in  an  instant,  the  tone  of  a 
bell  that  belongs  not  to  their  set ;  and,  with 
eager  curiosity,  often  with  savage  hatred,  they 
run  to  meet  the  stranger,  and  show  her  no  mercy. 
But  oh  !  the  grief  when  the  bell  is  taken  from 
her  !    As  upon  leaving  the  stable  of  her  home, 
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or  her  own  favorite  pasture,  high  on  the  moun- 
tain, so  when  she  has  to  part  with  her  love  and 
her  pride,  she  will  weep  bitter  tears  ;  and  many 
are  the  instances  of  cows  that  have  died  when 
deprived  of  their  harmonious  ornament. — Put- 
nam's Magazine. 


INTO  THE  SUNSHINE. 

"  I  wish  father  would  come  home." 

The  voice  that  said  this  had  a  troubled  tone, 
and  the  face  that  looked  up  was  sad. 

"Your  father  will  be  very  angry,"  said  an 
aunt,  who  was  sitting  in  the  room  with  a  book  in 
her  hand.  The  boy  raised  himself  from  the  sofa, 
where  he  had  been  lying  in  tears  for  half  an 
hour,  and  with  a  touch  of  indignation  in  his 
voice,  answered — 

"  He'll  be  sorry,  not  angry.  Father  never 
gets  angry." 

For  a  few  moments  the  aunt  looked  at  the  boy 
half  curiously,  and  let  her  eyes  fall  again  upon 
the  book  that  was  in  her  hand.  The  boy  laid 
himself  down  upon  the  sofa  again,  and  hid  his 
face  from  sight. 

"  That's  father  now!"  He  started  up,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  ten  minutes,  as  the  sound  of 
a  bell  reached  his  ears,  and  went  to  the  room 
door.  He  stood  there  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  came  slowly  back,  saying  with  a  disappoin- 
ted air — ■ 

"It  isn't  father.  I  wonder  what  keeps  him 
so  late.    Oh,  I  wish  he  would  come  !" 

"  You  seem  anxious  to  get  deeper  into  trou- 
ble," remarked  the  aunt,  who  had  only  been  in 
the  house  for  a  week,  and  who  was  neither 
very  amiable  nor  very  sympathizing  towards 
children.  The  boy's  fault  had  provoked  her, 
and  she  considered  him  a  fit  subject  for  punish- 
ment. 

"  I  believe,  aunt  Phoebe,  that  you'd  like  to 
see  me  whipped,"  said  the  boy,  a  little  warmly; 
M  but  you  won't." 

"  I  must  confess,"  replied  aunt  Phoebe,  "that 
I  think  a  little  wholesome  discipline  of  the  kind 
you  speak  of  would  not  be  out  of  place.  If  you 
were  my  child,  I  am  sure  you  would' nt  es- 
cape." 

"I'm  not  your  child;  I  don't  want  to  be. 
Father's  good,  and  loves  me." 

"If  your  father  is  so  good  and  loves  you  so 
well,  you  must  be  a  very  ungrateful  or  a  very  in- 
considerate boy.  His  goodness  don't  seem  to 
have  helped  you  much." 

«  Hush,  will  you  !"  ejaculated  the  boy,  exci- 
ted to  anger  by  this  unkindness  of  speech. 

"  Phoebe  !"  It  was  the  boy's  mother  who 
spoke  now,  for  the  first  time.  In  an  undertone, 
she  added  :  "  You  are  wrong.  Richard  is  suf- 
fering quite  enough,  and  you  are  doing  him  harm 
rather  than  good." 


Again  the  bell  rang,  and  again  the  boy  left 
the  sofa,  and  went  to  the  sitting-room  door. 

"  It's  father !"  And  he  went  gliding  down 
stairs. 

"Ah,  Richard  !"  was  the  kindly  greeting,  as 
Mr.  Gordon  took  the  hand  of  his  boy.  "  But 
what's  the  matter,  my  son  ?  You  don't  look 
happy." 

"  Won't  you  come  in  here  ?"  And  Richard 
drew  his  father  into  the  library.  Mr.  Gordon 
sat  down,  still  holding  Richard's  hand. 

"  You  are  in  trouble,  my  son.  What  has 
happened  V 

The  eyes  of  Richard  filled  with  tears  as  he 
looked  into  his  father's  face-  He  tried  to  answer, 
but  his  lips  quivered.  Then  he  turned  away, 
and  opening  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  brought  out 
the  fragments  of  a  broken  statuette,  which  had 
been  sent  home  only  the  day  before,  and  set 
them  on  a  table  before  his  father,  over  whose 
countenance  came  instantly  a  shadow  of  regret. 

"Who  did  this,  my  son?"  was  asked  in  an 
even  voice. 

"I  did  it." 

"How?" 

"i  threw  my  ball  in  there,  once — only  once, 
in  forgetfulness." 

The  poor  boy's  tones  were  husky  and  tremu- 
lous. 

A  little  while  Mr.  Gordon  sat  controlling  him- 
self, and  collecting  his  disturbed  thoughts.  Then 
he  said  cheerfully — 

"  What  is  done,  Richard,  can't  be  helped. 
Put  the  broken  pieces  away.  You  have  had 
trouble  enough  about  it,  I  can  see— and  reproof 
enough  for  your  thoughtlessness — so  I  shall  not 
add  a  word  to  increase  your  pain." 

"  Oh,  father  !"  And  the  boy  threw  his  arms 
about  his  father's  neck.  "  You  are  so  kind— so 
good  !" 

Five  minutes  later,  and  Richard  entered  the 
sitting-room  with  his  father.  Aunt  Phoebe  looked 
up  for  two  shadowed  faces,  but  did  not  see  them. 
She  was  puzzled. 

"  That  was  very  unfortunate,"  she  said,  a  lit- 
tle while  after  Mr.  Gordon  came  in.  "It  was 
such  an  exquisite  work  of  art.  It  is  hopelessly 
ruined." 

Richard  was  leaning  against  his  father  when 
his  aunt  said  this.  Mr.  Gordon  only  smiled,  and 
drew  his  arms  closely  around  his  boy.^  Mrs. 
Gordon  threw  upon  her  sister  a  look  of  warn- 
ing ;  but  it  was  unheeded. 

"  I  think  Richard  was  a  very  naughty  boy." 
"  We  have  settled  all  that,  Phoebe,"  was  the 
mild  but  firm  answer  of  Mr.  Gordon;  "  and  it 
is  one  of  our  rules  to  get  into  the  sunshine  as 
quick  as  possible." 

Phoebe  was  rebuked  ;  while  Richard  looked 
grateful,  and,  it  may  be,  a  little  triumphant; 
for  his  aunt  had  borne  down  upon  him  rather 
too  hard  for  a  boy's  patience  to  endure. 
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Into  the  sunshine  as  quickly  as  possible ! 
Oh,  is  not  that  the  better  philosophy  for  our 
homes?  Is  it  not  true  Christian  philosophy? 
It  is  selfishness  that  grows  angry  rebels,  be- 
cause a  fault  has  been  committed.  Let  us  get 
the  offender  into  the  sunshine  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  that  true  thoughts  and  right  feel- 
ings may  grow  vigorous  in  its  warmth.  We 
retain  anger,  not  that  anger  may  act  as  a  whole- 
some discipline,  but  because  we  are  unwilling  to 
forgive.  Ah,  if  we  were  always  right  with  our- 
selves, we  would  oftener  be  right  with  our  chil- 
dren.—  Steps  Towards  Heaven. 

CURIOUS  ASTRONOMICAL  SPECULATIONS. 

Prof  Nichol,  in  a  recent  lecture  at  Manches- 
ter, England,  spoke  with  great  confidence 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  this  earth 
has  rings  similar  to  those  of  Saturn  His  specu- 
lations on  this  and  connected  subjects  are  very 
interesting  : 

u  What  had  hitherto  been  called  the  zodiacal 
light  was  only  visible  here  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
but  an  American  astronomer,  who  had  gone  to 
Japan  and  other  favorable  points  to  investigate 
the  subject,  found  the  cone  opened  out,  and  ex- 
tended across  the  heavens,  from  horizon  to  hori- 
zon, and  that  he  had,  by  observation  during  the 
night,  seen  about  three  fourths  of  the  circle. 
This  observer  found  that  we  had  only  been  look- 
ing at  the  ring,  as  we  might  do  a  hoop  held 
edgewise,  thus  making  it  assume  a  conical  form. 
The  theory  previously  held  that  the  zodiacal 
light  proceeded  from  a  nebulous  ring  round  the 
sun,  was  thought  to  be  premature,  and  that  the 
appearance  came  from  a  great  nebulous  ring  sur- 
rounding the  earth.  He  explained,  by  means  of 
a  diagram,  that  we  should  see  the  rays  from  this 
ring  reflected  more  strongly  from  our  horizon 
than  at  its  points  higher  up  in  the  heavens.  No 
ring  round  the  sun  could  explain  this  appearance, 
but  one  round  the  earth  would,  entirely.  They 
were  forced  also  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
one  ring  only,  but  perhaps  several.  Its  distance 
was  about  100,000  miles  j  its  breadth,  52,000 
miles  j  its  depth  was  not  yet  known  ;  the  mass  of 
matter  in  it  must  be  enormous  ;  and  no  doubt  it 
was  fulfilling  some  important  function  in  regard 
to  the  earth  and  the  solar  system. 

From  the  dynamical  conclusions  of  Laplace, 
combined  with  the  changes  ascertained,  the  lec- 
turer drew  the  inference  that  the  rings  have  no 
coherence  j  that  they  are  neither  vapor  nor  fluid  ; 
and  gave  as  a  theory  of  their  constitution  that 
they  are  composed  of  millions  of  asteroids,  cir- 
culating round  the  planet  (hence  our  meteoro- 
lites  ;)  the  bright  parts  being  where  they  are 
most  thickly  strewed,  and  the  dark  lines  the 
absence  of  them.  There  was  a  faint  slaty-colored 
ring  seen  within  the  others,  and  this  appeared  to 
be  gradually  approaching  the  planet.    It  had  ap- 


proached at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles ;  latterly  at 
about  80  miles  a  year  ;  and  if  it  increased  to  100 
miles  a  year,  it  would  reach  the  planet  itself  in 
180  years." 


THE  CARELESS  WORD. 

'Twas  but  a  word,  a  careless  word, 
As  thistle-down  it  seemed  as  light, 
It  paused  a  moment  on  the  air, 
Then  onward  winged  its  flight. 

Another  lip  caught  up  the  word, 
And  breathed  it  with  a  haughty  sneer ; 
It  gathered  weight  as  on  it  sped, 
That  careless  word,  in  its  career. 

Then  Rumor  caught  the  flying  word, 
And  busy  Gossip  gave  it  weight, 
Until  that  little  word  became 
A  vehicle  of  angry  hate. 

And  then  that  word  was  winged  with  fire, 
Its  mission  was  a  thing  of  pain, 
For  soon  it  fell  like  lava-drops 
Upon  a  wildly-tortured  brain. 

And  then  another  page  of  life 

With  burning,  scalding  tears  was  blurr'd, 

A  load  of  care  was  heavier  made, 

Its  added  weight  that  careless  word. 

That  careless  word,  O  how  it  scorched 
A  fainting,  bleeding,  quivering  heart ! 
'Twas  like  a  hungry  fire  that  searched 
Through  every  tender,  vital  part. 

How  wildly  throbbed  that  aching  heart! 
Deep  agony  its  fountain  stirred  ! 
It  calmed — but  bitter  ashes  marked 
The  pathway  of  that  careless  word. 

Frances  E.  Watkin3. 


LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

"  Little  by  little,"  an  acorn  said, 

As  it  slowly  sank  on  its  mossy  bed, 

"  I  am  improving  every  day, 

Hidden  deep  in  the  earth  away." 

Little  by  little,  each  day  it  grew, 

Little  by  little,  it  sipped  the  dew; 

Downward  it  sent  out  a  thread-like  root : 

Up  in  the  air  sprang  a  tiny  shoot. 

Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 

Little  by  little,  the  leaves  appear; 

And  the  slender  branches  spread  far  and  wide, 

Till  the  mighty  oak  is  the  forest's  pride. 

Far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
An  insect  train  work  ceaselessly  ; 
Grain  by  grain,  they  are  building  well, 
Each  one  alone  in  his  little  cell. 
Moment  by  moment,  and  day  by  day, 
Never  stopping  to  rest  or  to  play. 
Rocks  upon  rocks,  they  are  rearing  high, 
Till  the  top  looks  out  upon  a  sunny  sky, 
The  gentle  wind  and  the  balmy  air, 
Little  by  little,  bring  verdure  there  ; 
Till  the  summer  sunbeams  gaily  smile 
On  the  buds  and  flowers  of  the  coral  isle. 

"  Little  by  little,"  said  a  thoughtful  boy, 
"  Moment  by  moment,  I'll  well  employ, 
Learning  a  little  every  day, 
And  not  spending  all  my  time  iu  play. 
And  still  this  rule  in  my  mind  shall  dwell, 
1  Whatever  I  do,  I  will  do  it  well.' 
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Little  by  little,  I'll  learn  to  know 
The  treasured  wisdom  of  long  ago  ; 
And  one  of  these  days  perhaps  we'll  see 
That  the  world  will  be  the  better  for  me." 
And  do  not  you  think  that  this  simple  plan 
Made  him  a  wise  and  useful  man? 


THE  GOLDEN  SUNSET. 

BY  HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

The  golden  sea  its  mirror  spreads 

Beneath  the  golden  skies, 
And  but  a  narrow  strip  between 

Of  land  and  shadow  lies. 

The  cloud-like  rocks,  the  rock-like  clouds, 

Dissolved  in  glory  float, 
And,  midway  of  the  radiant  flood, 

Hangs  silently  the  boat. 

The  sea  is  but  another  sky, 

The  sky  a  sea  as  well, 
And  which  is  earth,  and  which  the  heavens. 

The  eye  can  scarcely  tell. 

So  when  for  us  life's  evening  hour, 

Soft  fading  shall  descend, 
May  glory,  born  of  earth  and  heaven, 

The  earth  and  heavens  blend  ; 

Flooded  with  peace  the  spirit  float, 

With  silent  rapture  glow, 
Till  where  earth  ends  and  heaven  begins, 

The  soul  shall  scarcely  know. 


FOSSIL    FOOTPRINTS    OF    GIGANTIC    BIRDS  OF 
AMERICA. 

The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Deane  will  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  colossal  proportions  of  some 
of  these  imprints  : — "  I  have  in  my  possession 
consecutive  impressions  of  a  trydactalous  foot 
which  measures  eighteen  inches  in  length,  by 
fourteen  in  breadth,  between  the  extremities  of 
the  lateral  toes.  Each  step  will  hold  half  a  gal- 
lon of  water,  and  the  stride  is  four  feet.  The 
original  bird  must  have  been  four  or  five  times 
larger  than  the  African  ostrich,  and,  on  this  ba- 
sis, could  not  have  weighed  less  than  600 
pounds.  Every  step  the  creature  took  sank 
deep  into  the  stratum,  and  the  substrata  bent 
beneath  the  enormous  load.  If  an  ox  walked 
over  stiffened  clay  he  would  not  sink  so  deeply 
as  did  this  mighty  bird. — ManteWs  Wonders  of 
Geology ,  Vol.  2. 


KEEP  EVERYTHING  IN  ITS  PLACE. 

"  For  want  of  a  nail,"  &c,  was  illustrated  at 
the  burning  of  the  Housatonic  paper-mill  recent- 
ly. As  soon  as  the  fire  was  discovered,  a  watch- 
man ran  to  the  force  pump  which  would  have 
put  it  out  at  once,  but  he  was  unable  to  make  the 
connection,  as  the  wrench  had  been  mislaid  ! 
Owing  to  the  delay  thus  caused,  the  building 
and  stock,  worth  $130,000  were  destroyed,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  thrown  out  of 
employment  for  nine  months. 


EGYPT. 
HOSPITALITY  AND  FOOD. 
(Continued  from  page  426.) 

I  have  two  or  three  times  breakfasted  or  sup- 
ped with  the  Turks,  and  each  time  felt  greatly 
pleased  and  interested. 

When  a  man  takes  too  much  at  a  time  out  of 
the  dish,  the  people  say,  "  He  descends  like  the 
foot  of  a  crow,  but  ascends  like  the  hoof  of  a 
camel." 

The  meal  being  over,  you  again  wash  your 
hands  in  the  same  way,  only  this  time  you  have 
warm  water,  to  take  the  grease  off  your  fingers, 
and  you  then  return  the  napkin  to  the  ser- 
vant. The  people  rub  their  teeth  and  wash 
their  mouths  three  times. 

In  Persia  I  believe  the  custom  still  exists  of 
reclining  on  couches  during  meals,  which  will 
explain  how  Mary  could  wash  her  Saviour's  feet 
as  he  sat  at  meat.  A  number  of  dishes  may  be 
seen  on  the  table  at  one  time ;  this  is  still  often 
the  case,  each  person  dipping  into  which  dish 
he  pleases;  but  the  more  regular  way  amongst 
the  Arabs  is  to  have  only  one  dish  at  a  time. 
The  table  is  also  very  different  to  those  used  by 
the  Arabs. 

The  food  of  the  people  is  generally  of  the  most 
simple  kind.  Sometimes  it  consists  only  of 
stewed  vegetables,  such  as  onions,  lettuces,  cu- 
cumbers, &c,  with  parched  corn  •  (Ruth  ii.  14, 
i  &c.  j)  and  sometimes  of  fish,  fowl,  and  animal 
food.  Onions  are  always  plentiful,  and  are  sold 
at  about  25  lbs.  for  2  Jd.  These  are  not  like  our 
English  onions,  but  exceedingly  mild  and  deli- 
cious, said,  indeed,  to  be  superior  to  any  others 
in  the  world.  They  are  not  coated  with  hard 
skins  like  ours,  but  every  part  of  them  is  soft  and 
easy  of  digestion. 

Water-melons,  also,  are  much  eaten  by  the 
people,  especially  during  hot  weather,  and  these 
grow  plentifully  by  the  banks  of  the  river. 
They  not  only  allay  thirst,  but  also  serve  as  food 
and  medicine.  Their  cooling  properties  were 
probably  what  made  the  Israelites  so  long  for 
them  when  in  the  burning  desert. 

Lentils  are  likewise  much  valued.  These  are 
a  kind  of  pea,  of  a  red  color.  It  was  of  these, 
boiled  with  fat,  that  the  red  pottage  was  made 
for  which  Esau  sold  his  birthright.  They  are 
exceedingly  nutritious.  It  is  believed  that  a 
certain  food  advertised  in  England  as  suitable 
for  invalids  is  merely  the  meal  of  lentils. 

Nothing  can  be  more  savory  than  the  "  flesh 
pots"  of  Egypt,  for  which  the*  Israelites  longed, 
consisting,  as  they  probably  did,  of  stewed  mut- 
j  ton,  onions  (Egyptian  onions,  of  course,)  garlic, 
|  lentils,  rice,  &c. 

The  Bedouin  Arabs  in  the  desert,  those  un- 
mixed descendants  of  Ishmael,  are  much  more 
abstemious  in  every  way  than  the  Arabs  in 
Egypt.  This  may  partially  arise  from  the  fact 
of  their  not  having  sufficient  water  to  assist  them 
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in  cultivation.  They  often  have  to  go  ten  or  fif- 
teen days'  journey  to  dispose  of  their  cattle  in 
exchange  for  corn.  They  boil  their  wheat,  or 
Indian  rice,  in  a  particular  way,  and  then  dry  it 
in  the  sun,  when  it  will  keep  for  a  year.  They 
rarely  taste  animal  food,  except  when  they  are 
visited  by  a  stranger  of  rank,  and  then  they  kill  a 
lamb,  or  kid,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
fat  being  preserved,  to  be  boiled  with  their  dried 
wheat.  When  ready,  they  dip  their  whole  hands 
into  the  bowl,  squeeze  a  handful  of  its  contents, 
including  the  fat,  into  balls  about  the  size  of 
pullet's  eggs,  and  then  gobble  it  down  whole. 
"  They  rarely,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  wash  their 
hands  after  dinner,  but  are  content  to  lick  the 
grease  off  their  fingers. "  And  I  may  add,  this 
1  have  several  times  myself  seen. 

It  never  takes  the  people  long  to  prepare  their 
food.  Lambs  or  kids  are  often  roasted  whole, 
being  stuffed  with  rice,  almonds,  nuts,  and 
spices  ;  and  turkeys  and  fowls  are  cooked  and 
stuffed  in  the  same  way.  That  the  custom  of 
cooking,  or  rather  half- cooking,  animals  whole  . 
existed  in  patriarchal  days,  I  think  there  can  be  { 
no  doubt.  (See  Gen.  xviii.  7,8.)  To  this  day  | 
animals  are  often  killed  and  cooked  while  the 
traveller  waits.  I  have  seen  a  sheep  bought, 
killed,  cooked,  and  eaten,  in  less  than  two  hours. 
What  may  be  the  prevailing  practice  in  the 
higher  circles  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  lower 
classes  have  no  idea  of  throwing  away  any  part, 
but  alike  devour  both  carcase  and  entrails,  the 
latter  usually  forming  a  separate  dish. 

The  bread  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  Egypt 
is  made  of  coarse  flour,  or  doura,  which  is  a  kind 
of  Indian  corn,  called  in  Ezek.  iv.  9,  "  millet." 
The  wheat  or  doura  is  usually  ground  by  the 
women  in  the  morning,  who  sing  cheerfully  du- 
ring the  whole  time,  so  that,  in  going  into  a 
village  during  grinding  time,  one  would  think 
the  people  were  as  happy  as  larks.  When  the 
noise  of  the  grinding  and  the  voice  of  singing 
are  not  heard  in  the  morning,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  village  is  deserted,  or  that  some  dire  calami- 
ty has  befallen  it.  This  is  effectively  expressed 
in  Ecc.  xii.  3-7 ;  Jer.  xxv.  10.  While  the 
women  are  grinding,  they  sit  on  the  ground,  and 
are  divested  of  their  ornaments.  (Isa.  xlvii.  2.) 
Ir  is  a  low  and  humiliating  employment,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  the  Philistines  condemned 
Samson  to  follow  it.  The  "  mills  "  are  merely 
two  round  stones.  The  nether  stone  (Job.  xli. 
24)  is  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  the  upper  stone 
is  placed  upon  it.  The  larger  upper  stones  con- 
tain two  upright  handles,  and  the  smaller  ones, 
one  handle ;  and  these  the  women  pass  round  to 
each  other  with  great  dexterity.  (See  Matt, 
xxiv.  41.)  As  they  push  round  the  stone  with 
<me  hand,  they  supply  the  "  mill"  with  corn  with 
the  other,  inserting  it  in  the  hole  in  the  centre. 
Nothing  can  be  more  primitive,  except  it  be 
pounding  the  wheat  in  a  mortar,  which  exists 


amongst  many  tribes  in  the  desert  to  the  present 
day,  and  to  which  Solomon  referred  when  he 
penned  Prov.  xxvii.  22.  (See  also  Num.  xi.  8.) 
When  ground,  the  meal,  or  flour,  is  sifted 
through  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm 
tree  ;  but  these  necessarily  allow  all  the  pollard 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  bran  to  pass  through. 
These  millstones  are  spoken  of  in  Matt,  xviii.  6, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  take  the  mill- 
stone to  pledge,as  to  do  that  would  have  prevented 
the  people  preparing  their  daily  food,  for  the 
bread  is  made  fresh  every  day;  first,  because 
the  people  like  it,  and  next  because  in  that  hot 
climate  it  will  not  keep.  In  the  towns  there  are 
public  bakehouses,  but  in  the  villages  every  wo- 
men bakes  for  her  own  house;  and  to  be  able 
to  make  bread  good  and  quickly  is  considered, 
as  it  indeed  really  is,  quite  an  accomplishment. 
The  wives  of  the  most  wealthy  prefer  making  their 
own  bread,  and  even  kings'  daughters  do  the 
same.  (See  2  Sam.  xiii.  5-10.)  The  people 
never  bake  more  than  is  likely  to  be  required  du- 
ring the  day ;  and  this  fact  will  account  for  a 
rich  man  like  Abraham  having  none  ready,  as 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xviii.  )  but  Sarah  soon  pre- 
pared it.  In  the  villages  the  flour  is  mixed 
with  water  and  a  little  salt,  then  kneaded  be- 
tween two  smooth  stones,  as  I  have  often  seen, 
next  made  into  cakes  like  Yorkshire  or  Lanca- 
shire oatmeal  cakes,  only  smaller  and  a  little 
thicker,  or  like  Scotch  clap  cakes,  or  small  thick 
pancakes,  and  then  put  upon  charcoal  or  wood 
fires,  the  whole  operation  requiring  only  a  very 
few  minutes.  The  bread  is  unleavened.  (Exod. 
xii.  39-)  In  the  towns,  however,  a  better  kind 
of  bread  is  made,  which  is  leavened,  a  small 
piece  being  left  over  from  day  to  day  to  form 
the  leaven. 

There  is  no  black  bread  in  Egypt,  like  that 
which  I  saw  in  Constantinople,  all  being  made 
from  wheat  or  doura. 

When  we  read  of  u  loaves"  in  the  Bible,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  they  were  like  the  61b. 
loaves  of  Manchester,  or  the  quartern  loaves  of 
London,  for  they  were  merely  flat  cakes  like 
those  I  have  been  describing.  This  will  explain 
how  Abigail  could  so  quickly  prepare  200  loaves 
for  David  and  his  men.  They  would  weigh  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  pound  each.  Possibly  my 
reader  may  say  that  this  cannot  be,  as  they  were 
so  heavy  that  she  laid  them  upon  "asses;"  but 
the  Hebrew  word  which  our  translators  rendered 
"asses"  is  said  by  some  to  mean  piles  ;  that 
is,  she  piled  them  on  each  other;  and  this  cus- 
tom still  prevails ;  but  my  own  opinion  is  that 
she  put  them  on  asses  to  make  a  display,  as  is  the 
case  with  presents. 

tn  Cairo  at  the  present  time  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish baker  who  makes  bread  and  biscuits  of  Ger- 
man flour,  equal  to  any  in  Europe. 

Wine  is  rarely  introduced  in  the  east.  When 
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it  is  taken,  it  is  taken  privately.  Their  usual 
drink  in  the  summer  is  sherbet,  which  is  some- 
times made  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  mixed  with 
water.  It  must  have  been  something  of  this 
kind  which  in  various  parts  of  the  Bible  is  called 
"wine."  In  Gen.  xl.  11,  the  operation  of  ex- 
pressing the  juice  is  referred  to.  "Strong  drink" 
(Num.  vi.  3)  was  probably  fermented  wine,  or 
the  juice  mixed  with  some  noxious  spirit,  as 
arakee,  distilled  from  dates.  Some  sherbets  are 
made  from  violets,  rose  leaves,  &c. —  Gadsden. 


CHILDHOOD. 

Let  no  man  smile,  in  the  self-sufficiency  of 
his  acquisition,  at  the  perceptions  of  early, 
very  early  childhood.  Deep  and  rapturous  are 
they,  as  some  of  those  rare  old  springs  of  limpid 
water  that  bubble  in  brawling  beauty  to  the 
earth's  surface  from  rocky  recesses  that  never 
may  see  the  light  of  day.  To  childhood  all  is 
real — that  which  appears  to  be,  is.  The  little 
hand  that,  with  no  mental  guiding  notion  of 
distance,  outstretches  to  grasp  the  moon  for  its 
silvery  beauty,  is  but  a  type  of  the  young  mind 
that  has  made  no  moral  comparisons.  Vividity 
of  conception  and  absolute  faith  in  all  they  see, 
combined  with  an  intuitive  and  deeply  philoso- 
phical judgment  of  gentleness  or  harshness, 
make  up  the  early  mysteries  of  human  intellect ; 
perception  and  moral  education,  acting  and 
reacting  in  their  thousands  of  after  conditions 
do  all  the  rest.  Happy  is  that  tiny  lord  of  the 
creation,  whose  first  tottering  mental  steps  are 
guided  by  kindness.  Woe,  woe  to  those  who, 
with  so  sacred  a  trust  as  a  human  soul,  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  its  Maker,  confided  to  them, 
abuse  the  confidence  of  Nature  and  betray  their 
God. — Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Stammerer. 


If  every  horticulturist  would  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  nature  of  fallen  leaves — which  con- 
tain not  only  the  vegetable  matter,  but  the  earth, 
salts,  lime,  potash,  &.,  needed  for  the  next  sea- 
son's growth — and  that,  too,  exactly  in  the  pro- 
portion required  by  the  very  tree  and  plant  from 
which  they  fall  )  nay,  more,  if  they  would  con- 
sider that  it  is  precisely  in  this  way,  by  the  de- 
composition of  these  very  fallen  leave,  that  nature 
enriches  the  soil,  year  after  year,  in  her  great  for- 
ests, it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  such  a  re- 
flecting horticulturist  to  allow  these  leaves  to  be 
swept  away  by  every  wind  that  blows,  and  finally 
to  be  lost  altogether.  A  wise  horticulturist  will 
diligently  collect  from  week  to  week,  the  leaves 
that  fall  under  each  tree,  and  by  digging  them 
under  the  soil  about  the  roots,  where  they  will 
decay  and  enrich  that  soil,  provide  in  the  cheapest 
manner  the  best  possible  food  for  that  tree. 

Horticulturist. 


COUNSEL  TO  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS,  ABOUT  MAKING 
APOLOGIES. 

Speeches  are  of  four  sorts  :  Long  and  short, 
good  and  poor.  By  combining  these  qualities, 
four  other  varieties  may  be  obtained ;  Short  and 
good,  long  and  good,  short  and  poor,  long  and 
poor.  Now  as  to  the  matter  of  apologies,  ("  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon,"  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  a  speech,''  etc.)  be  it  observed 
that  a  good  speech  needs  none,  a  poor  speech 
deserves  none.  In  a  long  speech  there  is  no 
time  for  apology,  in  a  short  speech  no  occasion. 
If  a  speech  is  long  and  good,  the  excellence  will 
atone  for  the  length — if  it  is  short  and  good,  so 
much  the  better.  If  a  speech  is  short  and 
poor,  the  brevity  will  make  up,  in  part,  for  the 
bad  quality.  But  a  speech  that  is  long  and  poor 
is  only  made  longer  and  poorer  by  any  possible 
apology. 


PEARLS. 

Glancing  round  this  anatomical  workshop, 
(the  oyster)  we  find,  amongst  other  things,  some 
preparations  showing  the  nature  of  pearls.  Ex- 
amine them,  and  we  find  that  there  are  dark 
and  dingy  pearls,  just  as  there  are  handsome 
and  ugly  men ;  the  dark  pearl  being  found  on  the 
dark  shell  of  the  fish,  the  white,  brilliant  one 
upon  the  smooth  inside  shell.  Going  further  in 
the  search,  we  find  that  the  smooth,  glittering 
lining  upon  which  the  fish  moves,  is  known  as 
the  nacre,  and  that  it  is  produced  by  a  portion 
of  the  animal  called  the  mantle,  and,  for  expla- 
nation's sake,  we  may  add  that  gourmands  prac- 
tically know  the  mantle  as  the  beard  of  the  oys- 
ter. When  living  in  its  glossy  house,  should 
any  foreign  substance  find  its  way  through  the 
shell  to  disturb  the  smoothness  so  essential  to  its 
ease,  the  fish  coats  the  offending  substance  with 
nacre,  and  a  pearl  is  thus  formed.  The  pearl  is, 
in  fact,  a  little  globe  of  the  smooth,  glossy  sub- 
stance yielded  by  the  oyster's  beard  ;  yielded  or- 
dinarily to  smooth  the  narrow  home  to  which  his 
nature  binds  him,  but  yielded  in  round  drops, 
real  pearly  tears  if  he  is  hurt.  When  a  beauty 
glides  among  a  throng  of  her  admirers,  her  hair 
clustering  with  pearls,  she  little  thinks  that  her 
ornaments  are  products  of  pain  and  diseased  ac- 
tion endured  by  the  most  unpoetical  of  shell- 
fish.— Leisure  Hour. 


EXTRACTS. 

Why  should  you  carry  troubles  and  sorrows 
unhealed?  There  is  no  bodily  wound  for  which 
some  herb  doth  not  grow,  and  heavenly  plants 
1  are  more  medicinal.  Bind  up  your  hearts  in  them, 
|  and  they  shall  give  you  not  only  healing, but  leave 
.with  you  the  perfume  of  the  blessed  gardens 
I  where  they  grow.    Thus  it  may  be  that  sorrows 
shall  turn  to  riches;  for  heart  trouble  s  in  God's 
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husbandry  are  not  wounds,  but  the  putting  in  of 
the  spade  before  planting  of  seeds. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull.  Sales 
of  old  stock  at  $5  25  and  $5  38  ;  fresh  ground  extra  at 
$5  50  and  $5  62.  The  trade  is  buying  moderately,  at 
from  $5  37  up  to  $6  12  a  $6  25  for  common  to  extra 
brauds.  Fancy  lots  range  at  from  $6  15  to  7  00,  with 
light  sales.  Rye  Flour  is  selling  at  $4  00  per  barrel. 
Corn  Meal  is  rather  more  inquired  for.  Sales  of  Penna. 
at  $4  00. 

Grain. — There  is  only  a  medium  business  in  Wheat. 
Sales  of  prime  to  fair  Red,  at  $1  28  to  $1  30  per  bus., 
aod  $1  30  to  $1  40  for  White.  Sales  of  Rye  at  79  a 
80c.  for  old,  and  74  a  75  for  new.  Corn  is  in  fair  re- 
quest at  94  a  95  cents  afloat,  and  in  store.  Oats — 
S  ties  at  50c.  for  old  Pennsylvania,  and  prime  new 
Delaware  at  43  a  44  cents. 

Cloverseed  is  wanted  at  $5  50  a  5  75  per  bushel  of 
64  lbs.  Sales  of  new  Timothy  at  $2  a  2  12  per  bushel, 
and  Flaxseed  at  $1  70.  Canary  Seed  has  advanced. 
In  red  top  there  is  nothing  doing. 


Attention  is  invited  to  a  Boarding  School,  at  Attle- 
boro,  Bucks  County,  Penna.,  for  the  young  of  either 
sex.  The  next  term  begins  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh 
month.  Total  expenses,  including  all  extras,  $60 
per  term. 

SIDNEY  AVERTLL.  )  D 

ELM  IRA  AVEPJLL;  rr0]?  s- 
9th  mo.  25  1858.— 4  t. 

/  CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  Thirty-eighth 
session  of  this  Institution  will  commence,  on  the  15th 
of  11th  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  tbe  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  information  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  25th— 3  rao. 

j  ANTED. — A  male  or  female  teacher  at  Friends' 
VV  School-bouse,  Quakertown,  in  Bucks  County,  to 
teach  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  educa- 
tion. For  particulars  inquire  of  William  M.  Levick, 
No.  532  Dillwyn  Street,  or  to  Benjamin  G.  Foulke, 
Quakertown,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  25 — 4  t. 

A  young  woman  who  has  been  educated  under  the 
care  of  Friends,  aDd  has  been  one  year  assistant 
teacher  in  a  large  school,  wishes  a  situation  as  teacher 
of  a  neighborhood,  or  family  school.  Apply  to  Sarah 
H.  Palmer,  at  Peter  Wright's,  No.  321  Pine  St.,  Phila. 

9th  mo.,  18. 

G^  RE  EN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
J  will  open  the  tv,  enty- fifth  session  on  11th  month 
1st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  All  the  branches  compri- 
sing a  thorough  English  education  will  be  taught. 
Terms  $55. 

Those  not  exceeding  12  years  of  age,  $50.  For  the 
languages  and  ornamental  branches,  see  circulars 
containing  particulars.  This  school  is  accessible  daily 
from  Ph;ladelphia,  Salem,  Baltimore,  and  Wilmington, 
by  mail  stages  from  the  latter  place  ;  also,  from  West 
Chester  and  Cochranville,  daily.  For  further  infor- 
mation address 

Edith  B.  Chalfant,  Proprietor  and  Principal, 

Near  Uuionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

9th  mo.  18,  1858.— 6  w. 


LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS —It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  institution  on  the 
1st  of  11th  month,  1858.  Lectures  will  be  delivered 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatus,  and  upon  anatomy  and  physiology,  by 
a  medical  practitioner.  Terms,  $60  for  twenty  weeks. 
For  reference  and  further  particulars,  inquire  for  cir- 
culars of 

BEVJAMIN  S WAYNE,  Principal, 

London  Grove  P.  O.,  Cbesier  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  18tb,  1858.— 8t. 

MONTGOMERY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
JV1    MEN  AND  BOYS,  AT  NORRISTOWN.— The 
winter  session  will  open  on  the  2d  of  11th  month, 
1858.    For  particulars  and  a  circular,  address 
Allen  Flitcraft,  Principal, 

Noiristown,  Pa. 

9th  mo.  4tb,  1858— 3m 


PAT  ON  ACADEMY,  FOR  BOTH  SEXES,  KENNETT 
Ij  SQUARE. — This  Institution  is  located  in  thb 
borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  and 
is  daily  accessible  from  Philedelphia  and  Baltimore, 
by  mail-stage  from  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  Winter  term  will  open  for  pupils  of  both  sexes,  • 
on  the  first-day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  next,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education — the  higher 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences  illustrated,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German  languages,  Drawing  and 
Botany. 

Terms — Tuition,  boarding  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-balf  payable  in  advance;  for  the  langua- 
ges, $5  extra.  Address 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor, 
or  William  A.  Chandler,  Principal. 
9th  mo.,  4th,  1858  —3m. 

rr  HE  SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Loudon 
X  County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  education  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  day  of  10th  mo.  nest. 

Terms. — For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  term 
of  40  weeks,  $115,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  For 
further  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold, 
Suringhouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  after  the 
first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  latter 
place. 

7th  mo. 24-— 3  mo. 


(  \  WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOU>"G 
VJT  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  next  session  of  this  In- 
stitution will  commence  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh  mo., 
1858,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms,  $70.  For  cir- 
culars or  further  information,  address  either  of  the 
undersigned.  Daniel  Foulke,  Principal. 

Hugh  Foulke,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  21 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— Eliza,  Gayner 
and  Annie  Heacock  will  open  a  school  near  the 
Chelton  Hill s  Station,  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  on 
the  first  of  the  11th  month,  and  continue  it  until  the 
last  of  the  4th  month.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  regular  English  branches.  Terms,  $60,  half  paya- 
ble in  advance.  For  further  particulars  address 
JOSEPH  HEACOCK,  Jenkintown  P.  O.,  Montgomerr 
Co  ,  Pa. 

8th  mo.  14— 3m 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  gt,  North  side  Penna.  £a»lc 
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JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
[Continued  from  page  -152.J 

When  in  Philadelphia,  I  was  at  the  house  of 
a  ministering  Friend,  who  in  conversation  inti- 
mated that  she  had  but  little  to  say  in  public. 
No  marvel,  thought;  I,  whilst  thou  hast  so  much 
of  the  world's  glitter  about  thee.  Where  is  self- 
denial,  simplicity  and  the  daily  cross  ?  Is  it 
only  in  word  ?  Alas  !  for  the  day  !  In  profes- 
sion we  are  high,  but  in  practice,  too  much  like 
other  people;  not  all,  but  too  generally  so. 
Surely,  this  people  will  be  melted  and  tried,  and 
brought  back  to  the  Christian  meekness  and  low- 
liness of  mind  that  adorns  our  holy  profession. 
We  then,  though  we  may  have  little  to  say  in 
public,  shall  be  preachers  of  righteousness  in 
life  and  conversation. 

In  company  with  Samuel  Wood  and  his 
daughter,  and  some  other  Friends,  I  left  New 
York  on  the  11th  of  6th  month,  and  arrived  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  12th.  Several 
of  the  passengers  were  sea  sick,  but  these  along- 
shore voyages  agree  with  me.  In  the  afternoon, 
I  went  to  see  Thomas  Robinson,  his  wife  and 
daughter  Abigail,  who  were  all  feeble ;  Thomas 
in  his  eighty-sixth,  and  his  wife  in  her  eighty- 
third  year.  Thence  weut  to  David  Buffum's, 
one  mile  out  of  town,  and  took  tea.  The  weather 
has  continued  so  long  cold,  and  the  frost  so  se- 
vere, that  it  looks  likely  there  will  be  but  little 
fruit,  and  the  trees  seem  clothed  in  their  mourn- 
ing garments. 

15th.  Select  meeting  opened  at  Portsmouth. 
I  put  up  at  Jacob  Mott's  old  habitation;  the 
house  has  been  built  one  hundred  and  sixty 


years,  and  three  of  his  children  now  reside 
there,  making  the  sixth  generation  of  the  Mott 
family  that  have  inhabited  the  ancient  mansion. 
We  dined  in  the  same  room  in  which  George  Fox 
dined,  and  where  he  used  to  hold  meetings ;  but 
the  walls  could  not  tell  us  on  what  subjects  he 
treated.  At  the  select  meeting,  a  woman  Friend 
from  Nantucket  was  set  at  liberty  to  cross  the 
ocean,  her  name  Elizabeth  Barker.  The  aspect 
of  the  trees,  both  fruit  trees  and  forest,  wear  a 
serious  appearance,  and  speak  in  solemn  lan- 
guage to  thoughtless  man  ;  as  if  to  show  to  him 
who  is  not  deaf  to  instruction  what  the  Al- 
mighty can  do. 

On    first-day,  the    16th,  I  was    silent  in 
both  morning  and  afternoon  meetings.  They 
were  very  large;  in  the  afternoon,  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  town  were  gathering,  but  there  was  no 
settlement  in  the  quiet ;  many,  no  doubt,  came 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  abundance  of  gay 
folks  and  children  assembled.    Some  of  the  ser- 
vants labored  hard  among  them,  but  it  seemed 
like  beating  upon  rocks.    Meeting  for  business 
began  next  morning,  and  the  several  sittings 
thereof   were    comfortable.      Seven  Quarterly 
Meetings  compose  this  Yearly  Meeting.  We 
stayed  their  meeting  on  fifth-day  (the  Yearly 
Meeting  closing  the  day  before)  in  which  Gerard 
T.  Hopkins  had  considerable  to  say,  also  Isaac 
Thorne,  jr.    On  seventh-day,  the  22d,  we  left 
Newport ;  and  after  being  three  nights  on  the 
water,  we  landed  at  New  York  on  the  25th. 
After  tarrying  in  town  a  few  days,  I  left  the 
city,  in  company  with  John  Hallock,  and  came 
by  water  to  Amboy;  then  took  the  stage  for 
Crosswicks,  and  travelled  all  night.     A  Friend 
then  took  us  to  Mount  Holly,  where  we  attended 
their  Monthly  Meeting,  and  it  was  a  refreshing 
time.    Thence  we  went  on  to  Little  Egg  Har- 
bor, where  John    Hallock  resides.     Here  I 
viewed  the  salt-works,  where  they  make  about 
two  thousand  bushels  of  salt  in  a  summer  out  of 
the  sea- water  that  is  pumped  up  into  vats  for 
evaporation.    On  first-day,  I  was  at  their  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  a  blessed  season. 

On  second-day,  the  8th  of  7th  month,  I  set 
out  for  Great  Egg  Harbor,  and  crossed  a  ferry 
three  miles  wide.  Next  evening,  the  9th,  I 
reached  my  son  Thomas's  at  Etna  furnace, 
where  I  tarried  a  few  days.  On  the  14th,  I  attend- 
ed Friends'  meeting  at  Port  Elizabeth,  or  Maurice 
river,  and  dined  at  I.  Townsend's.  On  the  17th, 
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I  left  my  son  Thomas's,  and  rode  fifty  miles ; 
thence  pursued  my  journey  to  John  Kendall's  at 
Mill  Creek  in  Lancaster  county,  where  my  horse 
had  been  kept  during  my  journey  eastward. 
After  staying  a  few  days  with  my  kind  friends 
there,  I  set  out  on  my  way  over  the  mountains, 
and  reached  home  in  safety  and  peace. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  month,  I  attend- 
ed our  Yearly  Meeting  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
Meeting  for  business  opened  at  10  o'clock  on 
second-day,  and  it  was  a  time  of  favor.  There  | 
was  a  large  gathering  of  Friends,  and  a  goodly 
appearance  of  promising  young  men.  May  the 
Lord  clothe  them  with  zeal,  as  with  a  garment, 
— give  them  a  good  understanding,  with  sound 
judgment  and  a  clear  discerning.  After  going 
through  the  business  which  in  course  comes  be- 
fore the  first  sitting,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
next  day ;  at  which  time  the  state  of  society  was 
taken  up,  and  we  were  favored  with  the  over- 
shadowing wing  of  Divine  Goodness.  Many 
Friends  were  engaged  in  support  of  our  chris- 
tian testimonies, — much  suitable  counsel  was 
communicated,- — and  Friends  in  every  part  of 
the  family  were  encouraged  and  urged  to  greater 
degrees  of  vigilance  to  labor  with  and  stir  up 
the  negligent.  Elders  and  overseers,  in  partic- 
ular, were  reminded  of  the  great  responsibility 
resting  upon  them,  in  fulfilling  the  trusts  reposed 
in  them.  Advice  was  also  given  that  meetings 
should  be  deep  and  weighty  in  appointing 
Friends  to  fill  those  stations. 

Late  in  the  season  of  this  year,  Hugh  Judge 
had  a  small  log  house  built  on  his  lands  near 
Barnesville.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  who  was 
travelling  in  the  Southern  States,  as  a  compan- 
ion to  a  ministering  Friend,  he  dates  thus, 
"  Quiet  Retreat  Cabin  in  the  woods,  23d  of  12th 
month,  1816/'  and  says,  "I  have  got  a  wooden 
chimney  up,  so  that  the  smoke  does  not  disturb 
me  as  before.  Thou  wilt  find  it  a  rough  place 
to  come  to,  but  fine  for  summer,  being  open 
on  all  sides.  I  have  no  other  company  than 
puss,  sleeping  on  the  chair  by  me.  It  has  been 
a  fatiguing  time  to  me,  in  passing  to  and  from 
one  cold  house  to  another.  A  number  of  Friends 
have  been  concerned  for  me,  and  don't  like  that 
I  should  live  in  the  cabin  alone."  After  in- 
forming of  the  death  of  several  friends,  he  says, 
u  So  it  is,  and  so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  From  this  state  of  being,  we  must 
all  go;  and  what  matter  how  soon,  or  when,  or 
where,  so  that  the  day's  work  is  done.  It  will 
certainly  be  a  blessed  change,  to  pass  from 
earth's  to  heaven's  joys.  We  are  reminded 
daily,  that  here  we  have  no  continuing  city,  and 
that  this  is  not  our  final  home ;  nay,  we  are  bet- 
ter provided  for.  All  things  here  bear  one  in- 
scription, change  and  disappointment ;  but  the 
inheritance  prepared  for  those  who  through  faith 
and  patience  hold  out  to  the  end,  changes  not  ; 


it  is  an  enduring  substance,  eternal  in  the  heav- 
ens." In  the  1st  month  following,  his  wife  re- 
turned home. 

In  the  year  1817,  Short  Creek  Quarterly 
meeting,  on  the  application  of  Friends  of  Alum 
Creek  Preparative  Meeting,  agreed  to  establish  a 
Monthly  Meeting  there,  and  also  a  meeting  for 
worship  and  a  Preparative  Meeting  at  Owl  Creek. 
To  attend  the  opening  of  these  meetings,  a  com- 
mittee of  men  and  women  Friends  was  appointed. 
Of  a  visit  to  those  places,  Hugh  Judge  gives 
the  following  account : 

In  the  1st  month,  1818,  we  set  out  on  a  visit 
to  Friends  at  Alum  Creek  and  Owl  Creek,  and 
on  third  day  evening,  the  20th,  reached  a 
friend's  house  near  Mount  Vernon.  Next 
morning  we  attended  meeting  at  Owl  Creek,  it 
being  their  Preparative  Meeting.  That  after- 
noon and  next  day  we  spent  in  visiting  Friends' 
families;  and  on  sixth-day  had  an  appointed 
meeting;  among  them.  24th.  We  set  out  for 
Alum  Creek,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Jo- 
seph Osborn's ;  attended  thnir  meeting  on  first- 
day,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  next  day  we  were 
engaged  in  visiting  families.  On  third-day,  the 
27th,  we  had  a  meeting  appointed  particularly 
for  the  youth  and  children;  then  went  on  with 
the  family  visits;  and  next  day  visited  the 
school,  which  was  large.  It  was  taught  by  a 
very  hopeful  young  man,  who  was  just  married, 
about  the  age  of  nineteen. 

On  fifth-day,  the  29th,  we  attended  Alum 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  which  held  late,  there 
being  a  good  deal  of  business  in  appointing 
Friends  to  record  births,  burials,  marriages, — 
taking  care  of  the  poor,  &c.  There  were  some 
goodly  looking  Friends  at  this  meeting,  and  a 
large  number  of  young  people ;  some  of  whom 
appeared  hopeful.  We  had  many  precious  op- 
portunities in  Friends'  families,  and  the  meet- 
ings were  owned  with  the  overshadowings  of 
Divine  love.  After  this  we  returned  to  Owl 
Creek,  amd  stayed  at  their  meeting  on  first-day, 
the  1st  or  2d  month.  The  meeting  at  Alum 
Creek  was  very  much  made  up  of  Friends  from 
New  York  State.  Thomas  Rotch  and  another 
Friend  had  lately  visited  both  settlements,  hav- 
ing one  meeting  in  each  place.  We  paid  a 
thorough  visit  to  them  ;  having  four  meetings 
at  Alum  Creek,  and  three  at  Owl  Creek,  besides 
visiting  their  families  and  school,  and  left  them 
well  satisfied  with  our  labors  among  them. 
After  spending  a  little  more  time  among  Friends 
at  Owl  Creek,  I  returned  home  by  way  of  Zanes- 
ville,  and  attended  our  Quarterly  Meeting  held 
at  Short  Creek,  in  the  Second  month. 

In  looking  over  this  little  journey,  I  have  re- 
curred to  the  meetings  appointed  for  the  young 
people  and  children,  and  not  confined  to  those  of 
our  society.  These  have  sometimes  been  among 
the  best  meetings  I  have  had ;  and  I  have  seen 
great  tenderness  among  them.    I  have  long  be- 
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lieved  that  the  younger  branches  of  society  have 
been  too  much  overlooked.  I  have  found  my 
mind  much  drawn  toward  the  neglected  classes, 
the  sick,  the  poor,  the  aged,  &c.  Sometimes, 
when  I  have  gone  into  a  neighborhood,  I  have 
had  two,  three,  four  and  sometimes  five  meetings, 
before  I  felt  clear  to  leave  the  parts,  and  the  last 
meetings  mostly  the  best.  Friends  who  travel 
through  this  country,  mostly  appear  to  be  in 
haste; — having  a  meeting  here  to-day,  and  away 
to  morrow;  and  sometimes  the  notice  so  short, 
that  general  invitation  cannot  be  given.  This 
way  of  travelling  may  serve  for  them  to  say  they 
have  been  to  such  and  such  places.  However, 
if  they  have  peace  in  going  on  so  rapidly,  be  it 
so.  We  cannot  give  one  another  eyes  to  see, 
and  must  let  every  one  move  as  they  are  Divinely 
instructed.  And  yet  we  may  remark  for  one 
another's  consideration,  that  a  small  lot  well 
worked,  often  produces  more  than  a  large  field 
half  worked :  and  how  seldom,  with  some  trav- 
ellers, do  we  hear  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  af- 
flicted inquired  after  !  Some  of  these  are  gospel 
duties  worth  thinking  of.  May  those  who  are 
young,  and  coming  on  the  stage  of  active  service 
in  the  Truth,  improve,  even  by  the  shortness  of 
others,  and  faithfully  occupy  their  gifts  on  all 
the  duties  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  safe  and 
sure  Guide. 

On  the  27th  of  the  9th  month,  1818,  in  com- 
pany with  my  dear  wife,  I  left  home  in  order  to 
attend  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  visit 
some  other  places.  We  had  a  sweet  parting 
meeting  with  Friends;  our  Monthly  Meeting 
also  the  day  before  was  a  heavenly,  favored  sea- 
son. After  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting,  we 
visited  our  children  and  a  number  of  friends, 
and  on  the  15th  of  11th  month  arrived  at  our 
son  Thomas's,  at  Lewistown  in  the  State  of  Del- 
aware. On  the  way,  we  attended  a  meeting  at 
Cold  Spring,  appointed  by  Huldah  Hoag,  from 
Vermont.  She  also  had  an  evening  meeting  at 
Lewistown,  and  lodged  at  my  son's.  On  first- 
day,  the  22d,  my  wife  and  I  rode  twenty-four 
miles  to  attend  Friends'  meeting  at  Milford.  It 
was  small,  being  composed  of  three  men  and  a 
lad,  one  woman  and  a  few  girls  :  the  men  were 
all  there  but  one  that  belonged  to  this  meeting. 
We  went  on  thence  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Little  Creek ;  at  which  was  Huldah  Hoag 
and  her  companions,  William  Rickman  from 
England,  Evan  Thomas,  from  Baltimore,  and 
several  Friends  from  Jersey.  Five  Monthly 
Meetings  compose  this  Quarter,  but  it  is  a  very 
small  one.  There  is  one  colored  man  who  is  a 
member;  and  in  the  meeting  for  business  he 
spoke  considerably  by  way  of  exhortation  to 
Friends, — reminding  them  that  we  had  had  a 
favored  meeting  that  day,  and  pressing  upon  the 
young  people  particularly  to  regard  it  so  as  to 
improve  thereby.  Those  who  labored  in  word 
and  doctrine,  he  exhorted  to  be  encouraged  and 


hold  on  their  way  in  faithfulness.  The  meeting 
was  very  quiet  while  he  was  speaking. 

After  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Little  Creek, 
we  attended  four  meetings  on  our  way  back  to 
our  son's  at  Lewistown.    This  is  a  pleasant 
place,  so  far  as  pleases  the  sight  of  the  eye  ;  but 
there  is  one  main  thing  wanting  to  make  it  a 
desirable  place  for  me  to  live  at ;  that  is  good 
society, — one  of  the  greatest  sweeteners  of  life. 
For  what  is  all  the  glitter  of  this  world  worth, 
without  good  society  '{    And  there  is  no  society 
really  good,  without  religion.    Pure  religion  is 
the  first  and  main  pillar,  or  the  main  ingredient 
in  the  sweetener  of  life.    It  is  obtained  by  seek- 
ing first  and  principally  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness.    Let  this,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, be  your  first,  your  early  choice.    Seek  du- 
rable riches  and  righteousness, — a  treasure  in 
the  heavens  where  nothing  can  corrupt,  nor 
thieves  break  through  and  steal.    One  inscrip- 
tion is  marked  on  all  things  belonging  to  this 
life, — disappointment  and  decay,  but  in  the  en- 
joyment of  vital  religion,  there  is  a  permanent 
support,  even  amidst  all  the  storms  and  tempests 
of  life.    Internal  and  vital  religion  hath  its  out- 
ward and  visible  fruits  in  a  well  ordered  moral 
life.    One  trait  in  the  character  of  a  truly  reli- 
gious person,  is  the  due  observance  and  perfor- 
mance of  all  his  duties  to  God,  his  conscience, 
and  the  church.    May  Almighty  Goodness  have 
you  in  his  keeping,  and  preserve  you  from  all 
the  chilling  blasts  of  this  world  and  its  spirit, 
enabling  you  to  walk  before  him  in  fear,  and 
with  perfect  hearts  doing  that  which  is  right  in 
his  sight. 

[To  be  continued.] 


WILLIAM  LEDDRA. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  William 
Leddra  to  his  friends,  the  day  before  he  suffered 
death. 

To  the  Society  of  the  little  flock  of  Christ,  grace 
and  peace  be  multiplied. 

Most  dear  and  inwardly  beloved, — The  sweet 
influences  of  the  Morning  Star,  like  a  flood,  dis- 
tilling into  my  innocent  habitation,  hath  so  filled 
me  with  the  joy  of  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, that  my  spirit  is  as  if  it  did  not  inhabit 
a  tabernacle  of  clay,  but  is  wholly  swallowed  up 
in  the  bosom  of  eternity,  from  whence  it  had  its 
being. 

Alas,  alas  !  what  can  the  wrath  and  spirit  of 
man,  that  lusteth  to  envy,  aggravated  by  the 
heat  and  strength  of  the  king  of  the  locusts 
which  came  out  of  the  pit,  do  unto  one  that  is 
hid  in  the  secret  places  of  the  Almighty  ?  or  unto 
one  who  is  gathered  under  the  healing  wings  of 
the  Prince  of  peace?  under  whose  armor  of 
light  they  shall  be  able  to  stand  in  the  day  of 
trial,  having  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness, 
and  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  their  weapon 
of  war  against  spiritual  wickedness,  principalities. 
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and  powers,  and  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  both  within  and  without.  Oh,  nay  beloved  ! 
I  have  waited,  as  a  dove  at  the  windows  of  the  ark, 
and  have  stood  still  in  that  watch,  which  the 
Master  (without  whom  I  could  do  nothing)  did 
at  his  coming  reward  with  fulness  of  his  love, 
wherein  my  heart  did  rejoice,  that  I  might  in 
the  love  and  life  of  God  speak  a  few  words  to  | 
you  sealed  with  the  spirit  of  promise,  that  the 
taste  thereof  might  be  a  savor  of  life  to  your  life, 
and  a  testimony  in  you  of  my  innocent  death; 
and  if  had  been  altogether  silent,  and  the  Lord 
had  not  opened  my  mouth  unto  you,  yet  he  would 
have  opened  your  hearts,  and  there  have  sealed 
lny  innocency  with  the  streams  of  life,  by  which 
we  are  all  baptised  into  that  body  which  is  in  God, 
who,  and  in  whose  presence  there  is  life,  in  which, 
as  you  abide,  you  stand  upon  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth;  for  the  life  being  the  truth  and 
the  way,  go  not  one  step  without  it,  lest  you 
should  compass  a  mountain  in  the  wilderness; 
for  unto  every  thing  there  is  a  season. 

As  the  flowing  of  the  ocean  doth  fill  every 
creek  and  branch  thereof  and  then  retires  again 
towards  its  own  being  and  fulness,  and  leaves  a 
savor  behind  it,  so  doth  the  life  and  virtue  of 
God  flow  into  every  one  of  your  hearts  whom  he 
hath  made  a  partaker  of  his  divine  nature  :  and 
when  it  withdraws  but  a  little  it  leaves  a  sweet 
savor  behind  it,  that  many  can  say,  they  are  made 
clean  through  the  word  that  he  hath  spoken  to 
them,  in  which  innocent  condition  you  may  see 
what  you  are  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  what 
you  are  without  him.  Therefore,  my  dear  hearts, 
let  the  enjoyment  of  the  life  alcne  be  your  hope, 
your  joy  and  consolation,  and  let  the  man  of 
God  flee  those  things  that  would  lead  the  mind 
out  of  the  cross,  for  then  the  savor  of  the  life 
will  be  buried.  And  although  some  may  speak 
of  things  that  they  received  in  the  life,  as 
experiences,  yet  the  life  being  veiled,  and  the 
savor  that  it  left  behind  it  washed  away  by  their 
fresh  floods  of  temptation,  the  condition  that 
they  did  enjoy  in  the  life,  boasted  of  by  the  airy 
thing,  will  be  like  the  manna  that  was  gathered 
yesterday,  without  any  good  scent  or  savor.  For 
it  was  only  well  with  the  man  while  he  was  in  the 
life  of  innocency;  but  being  driven  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  unto  the  earth,  what  can  he 
boast  of?  Although  you  koow  these  things,  and, 
many  of  you,  much  more  than  I  can  say,  yet 
for  the  love  and  zeal  I  bear  to  the  truth  and 
honor  of  God,  and  tender  desire  of  my  soul  to 
those  that  are  young,  that  they  may  read  me  in 
that  from  which  I  write,  to  strengthen  them 
against  the  wiles  of  the  subtle  serpent  that  be- 
guiled Eve, — I  say,  stand  in  the  watch  within,  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  very  entrance  of 
wisdom,  and  the  state  where  you  are  ready  to 
receive  the  secrets  of  the  Lord.  Hunger  and 
thirst  patiently;  be  not  weary,  neither  doubt; 
stand  still  and  cease  from  thy  own  working,  and 


in  due  time  thou  shalt  enter  into  the  rest,  and 
thine  eyes  shall  behold  thy  salvation,  whose  tes- 
timonies are  sure  and  righteous  altogether;  let 
them  be  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm,  and  as  jewels 
about  thy  neck,  that  others  may  see  what  the 
Lord  hath  done  for  your  souls;  confess  him  be- 
fore meu,  yea,  before  his  greatest  enemies; 
j  fear  not  what  they  can  do  unto  you ;  greater  is 
he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world  ; 
for  he  will  clothe  you  with  humility,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  meekness  you  shall  reign  over  all  the 
rage  of  your  enemies  in  the  favor  of  God,  where- 
in as  you  stand  in  faith,  ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth  ;  for  many  seeing  your  good  works,  may 
glorify  God  in  the  day  of  their  visitation. 

Take  heed  of  receiving  that  which  you  saw 
not  in  the  light,  lest  you  give  ear  to  the  enemy. 
Bring  all  things  to  the  light,  that  they  may  be 
proved  whether  they  be  wrought  in  God,  the 
love  of  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  are  without  the  light  in  the 
world  ;  therefore  possess  your  vessels  in  all  sanc- 
tification  and  honor,  and  let  your  eye  look  at  the 
mark ;  he  that  hath  called  you  is  holy;  and  if  there 
be  an  eye  that  offends  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it 
from  you;  let  not  a  temptation  take  hold,  for  if 
you  do,  it  will  keep  you  from  the  favor  of  God, 
and  that  will  be  a  sad  state,  for  without  grace 
possessed  there  is  no  assurance  of  salvation  :  by 
grace  ye  are  saved,  and  the  witnessing  of  it  is 
sufficient  for  you,  to  which  I  commend  you  all 
my  dear  friends,  and  in  it  remain 

Your  Brother,     William  Leddra. 

Boston  Goal,  the  13th  of  the  First  month,  1660-61. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

As  one  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
young,  and  who  views  them  at  our  meetings  and 
in  an  occasional  visit  to  their  school  room  with 
lively  satisfaction,  I  would  query  of  teachers  and 
parents,  whether  the  physical  training  of  the 
pupils  receives  the  attention  it  deserves;  or 
whether,  in  the  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the 
popular  notions  of  education,  we  are  not  losing 
sight  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  natures,  and  of 
the  obligation  to  observe  those  laws  upon  which 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  depends. 

A  writer  in  "  The  Friend"  speaks  so  intelli- 
gently on  the  subject,  that  i  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  make  some  extracts. 

%t  There  are  few,  if  any,  in  the  present  day, 
who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
pretend  to  doubt  that  the  brain  is  the  material 
organ  through  which  the  mind  acts,  and  by 
which  it  manifests  its  faculties  and  its  feelings. 
It  is  also  the  great  centre  towards  which  the 
nerves  over  which  it  may  be  said  to  preside,  con- 
verge from  all  parts  of  the  system.  It  is  then 
apparent  that  a  healthful  condition  of  the  brain 
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is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  clear  and  effi- 
cient action  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  to  the  proper  and  sound  evolution  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  different  organs  of  the  body  ;  and 
also  that  it  is  highly  necessary  carefully  to 
guard  against  everything  likely  to  over-excite, 
or  endanger  its  delicate  structure. 
t  "Another  well  known  fact  is,  that  whatever  ex- 
cites the  mind,  stimulates  the  brain,  by  causing 
an  increased  flow  of  blood  into  it;  and  sad  ex- 
perience has  conclusively  proved  that  this  stimu- 
lation may  be  kept  up  so  long,  or  carried  to  such 
excess,  as  to  destroy  forever  the  integrity  of  the 
organ,  or  to  render  it  unfit  to  perform  its  func- 
tions correctly;  and  thus  give  rise  to  insanity. 

"  In  childhood,  when  the  different  organs  of 
the  body  have  not  only  to  perform  the  duty  as- 
signed them  in  the  animal  economy,  but  also  to 
increase  in  size,  or  grow ;  and  when  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  perfection  of  the  intellectual  being, 
that  the  senses  should  be  very  acute,  the  brain 
aud  the  nervous  system  are  found  to  be  much 
more  largely  developed  in  proportion,  than  the 
sanguineous,  muscular,  or  other  systems,  and 
also  to  appropriate  a  very  large  supply  of  blood 
to  their  nutriment  and  support.  Bearing  then 
in  mind,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem depends  upon,  and  reacts  on  the  brain,  and 
that  all  mental  excitement  causes  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  it  j  and  likewise  that  the  brain 
in  childhood  is  more  sensitive  and  less  firm  than 
at  mature  age,  we  can  readily  perceive  how  un- 
wise it  is  to  keep  the  cerebral  blood  vessels 
habitually  distended,  and  different  portions,  or 
the  whole  mass  of  the  delicate  fabric,  laboring 
hour  after  hour,  in  the  hard  service  required  of 
it,  while  the  mind  of  the  young  scholar  is  strug- 
gling with  its  task.  What  would  we  think  of  a 
parent  who  insisted  on  his  child  cramming  its 
stomach  throughout  the  day  with  one  kind  of 
food  after  another,  without  regard  to  the  capacity 
of  the  viscus  to  receive  it,  or  the  impossibility  of 
its  digesting  the  mass  forced  into  its  cavity  ?  It 
is  true  that  by  such  a  course,  if  the  stomach  did 
not  become  so  much  diseased  as  to  reject  all 
nutriment,  it  might  be  so  distended  that  the 
child  would  be  able  to  swallow  as  much  food  as 
a  full  grown  man,  but  common  sense  would  die 
tate  that  the  whole  system  must  pay  the  penalty 
for  the  continued  engorgement. 

"The  brain  of  a  child  is  far  more  sensitive 
than  its  stomach  ;  it  naturally  has  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  system  sent  to  it,  and  the 
ordinary  curiosity  and  inquiry  of  the  infantile 
mind  keep  it  stimulated  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
it  can  healthfully  bear ;  it  is  therefore  of  great 
importance,  that  the  natural  cerebral  and  nervous 
action  be  not  unduly  increased  by  long  con- 
tinued or  exaggerated  mental  effort,  lest  disease 
be  induced,  which,  if  not  fatal,  may  entail  on 
the  sufferer  numerous  distressing  nervous  affec- 
tions which  will  embitter  after  life. 


"  Precocious  children  almost  always  have  ill- 
proportioned  or  diseased  brains,  inviting  too 
large  a  supply  of  blood,  and  they  demand  the 
most  careful  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  their 
care-takers  and  teachers,  to  restrain  them  from 
study  requiring  much  mental  effort,  or  they  will 
almost  inevitably  die  early,  or  grow  up  to  be  dull 
or  stupid  men  and  women  ;  the  over  stimulation 
of  the  brain  finally  destroying  its  capacity  for 
acting  with  promptness  or  vigor. 

"  From  these  few  hints  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  caution  is  necessary  as  to  how  far  the  mind 
of  a  child  should  be  tasked  day  after  day  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  that  there  is  real 
danger,  not  merely  to  the  physical  health,  but  to 
the  intellectual  development,  by  an  over  siimu- 
lation  of  the  brain  from  study. 

"Education  should  have  reference  to  healthy, 
physical  as  well  as  mental  development.  Body 
and  mind  are  so  intimately  connected,  that  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  instituted  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence for  the  government  aud  perfection  of  the 
former,  cannot  fail  to  react  sooner  or  later  with 
destructive  force  on  the  latter.  It  is  the  duty  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  care  of  children,  to  see 
that  they  have  ample  opportunity  for  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  corporeal  or- 
ganization may  be  duly  excited  and  strengthen- 
ed ;  and  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  a  system  of 
mental  culture,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  brain 
is  the  material  organ  by  which  all  the  mental 
faculties  are  manifested,  and  that  its  over  excite- 
ment, especially  in  childhood,  when  it  is  imma- 
ture, is  always  hazardous,  and  may  result  in  dis- 
tressing nervous  irritability  through  after  life,  or 
in  mental  feebleness  and  dulness.    *    *    *  * 

"  The  muscular  fibre  in  children  is  compara- 
tively lax  and  deficient  in  firmness,  and  conse- 
quently lacks  strength  and  endurance.  Being 
freely  supplied  with  nervous  stimulation,  the 
muscles  act  with  great  celerity,  but  quickly  tire. 
It  is  a  well  established  law  that  every  contraction 
of  muscular  fibre,  which  gives  rise  to  action,  de- 
pends on  some  unknown  influence,  transmitted 
through  the  nerves,  from  some  part  of  the  cere- 
brospinal system  j  and  that  intervals  of  relaxa- 
tion are  indespensably  requisite,  otherwise  this 
influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  exhausted, 
the  muscular  fibre  become  inert,  and  cease  to 
obey  the  will,  however  strongly  it  may  demand 
exertion.  This  is  what  produces  the  sense  of 
fatigue,  and  invites  to  repose,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  renewed  effort.  No  set  of  muscles  should 
then  be  kept  so  long  in  action,  as  to  exhaust  the 
nervous  centres  from  which  they  derive  their 
stimulus,  but  care  should  be  taken  so  to  change 
from  one  set  to  another,  that  each  will  have  their 
appropriate  portion  of  exercise,  so  that  none  will 
be  left  unused,  and  none  paralysed  by  fatigue. 

«  It  is  a  fact  whieh  common  observation  has 
probably  brought  home  to  the  experience  of 
most  of  our  readers,  that  to  whatever  particular 
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object  the  energy  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system 
under  control  of  the  will,  is  kept  ordinarily  ap- 
plied, whether  it  be  a  mental  effort,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  a  certain  set  of  muscles,  the  extra  demand 
made  to  carry  out  that  object  will  be  satisfied  at 
the  expense  of  other  parts.  Thus,  if  the  mind 
makes  constant  use  of  the  brain  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  the  muscular  system  will  not 
be  fully  developed,  or  it  will  want  power  ;  the 
muscles  will  contract  with  feebleness;  and  if  the 
only  exercise  taken  is  walking,  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  limbs  will  be  well  developed  and 
strong,  while  those  of  the  chest  and  arms  will  be 
small  and  weak.  ******** 

"  These  things  should  teach  us  that  children 
should  not  be  kept  many  hours  in  school,  and 
that  both  boys  and  girls  should  have  ample  time 
allowed  them  for  unrestrained  indulgence  in 
those  innocent  sports  which  bring  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body  in  turn  into  active  exercise,  in  order 
that  their  full  growth  and  vigor  may  be  promoted, 
and  general  health  of  body  and  mind  be  the  re- 
sult. 

"It  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  that  not  a  few  of  the  cases  of  de- 
ficiency in  general  strength  and  disorder  of  the 
nervous  system  among  the  comparatively  young, 
have  had  their  origin  in  what  are  called  the 
happy  days  of  childhood,  when  so  many  of  their 
sunny  hours  were  passed  within  the  four  walls  of 
a  school  room." 

No  one  can  have  observed  children  without 
perceiving  that  a  spontaneous  tendency  to  play, 
and  to  active  exercise  of  the  muscles,  marks  this 
period  of  life,  and  is  no  doubt  a  wise  provision 
to  ensure  the  healthy  development  of  the  physi- 
cal frame.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  if  a 
certain  amount  of  book  learning  be  necessary  to 
enable  each  one  to  pass  usefully  and  happily 
through  life,  there  must  be  some  means  of  acqui- 
ring it  without  the  necessity  of  violating  a  divine 
law. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  present  defective 
system  of  youthful  training,  is  felt  by  teachers 
as  well  as  pupils ;  and  it  is  a  sad  consideration 
that  a  calling  so  useful  and  honorable,  is  so 
sedentary  as  scarcely  to  be  consistent  with  vigor- 
ous health. 

Many  parents  are  so  occupied  with  pursuits 
which  have  no  connection  with  the  real  welfare 
of  their  children,  that  they  appear  to  regard  the 
placing  them  at  school  as  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  their  own  responsibility;  these  would  willing- 
ly abridge  the  time  devoted  to  play  or  relaxation, 
from  a  fear  that  their  children,  when  not  employ- 
ed in  school,  might  be  in  mischief.  I  fear  this 
class  of  parents  is  not  a  small  one  ;  but  surely 
the  opinions  of  those  who  so  imperfectly  under- 
stand their  responsibilities,  should  have  but  little 
weight  in  a  question  of  such  importance. 

As  my  object  is  to  call  attention  to  a  de- 
fective system,  rather  than  to  suggest  a  remedy, 


I  would  invite  the  aid  of  more  practical  and 
vigorous  minds,  to  the  devising  of  some  plan, 
more  particularly  with  reference  to  our  own 
schools,  by  which  the  physical  might  keep  pace 
with  the  excellent  intellectual  training  of  the 
pupils. 

Might  not  a  regular  system  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises be  adopted,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers,  or  shared  in  by  them  ?  Might  not  an 
apartment  be  appropriated  to  the  carrying  on  of 
some  useful  handicraft;  the  explanation  of  com- 
mon things  ;  such  as  machinery,  &c?  Might  not 
some  plan  be  adopted,  by  which  study  should 
end  when  the  children  leave  the  school  room,  at 
least  that  it  should  not  be  obligatory  ;  thus  leav- 
ing them  at  liberty  to  spend  their  evening  hours 
and  holidays  in  relaxation  or  in  active  work  at 
home  ?  These  hints  are  merely  thrown  out  as 
suggestive ;  and  I  believe  talent  and  thought 
would  be  well  employed  in  carrying  them  out. 
For  want  of  something  of  this  kind,  many  pa- 
rents send  their  children  to  public  gymnasiums, 
although  there  are  some  things  connected  with 
them  with  which  it  is  dangerous  to  familiarize 
the  youthful  mind. 

Those  absurd  modes  of  dress  of  young  females 
which  preclude  them  from  joining  heartily  in 
active  sports  which  call  into  play  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body,  may  be  alluded  to  here.  As  I  have 
watched  a  group  of  young  girls  thus  attired,  at 
play,  I  have  felt  a  feeling  of  sadness  prevail  over 
a  sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  and  would  willingly 
have  yielded  them  their  parti-colored  ribbons, 
if  they  would  have  left  unmarred  that  beautiful 
handwork  of  the  Creator,  which  he  has  formed 
for  the  tabernacle  of  the  human  soul.  S. 

Philada.,  9mo.  25,  1858. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
ON  TAKING  OATHS. 

"  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
things  that  I  say  f."  Is  it  not  high  time  that  this 
most  solemn  inquiry  pressed  itself  home  upon 
Christendom  every  wiiere  ?  Centuries  have  passed 
by  since  it  was  first  put  forth,  and  this  impera- 
tive command  given  by  Him,  who  came  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth,  remains  disregarded,  "  I 
say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven 
for  it  is  God's  throne,  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is 
his  footstool,  nor  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city 
of  the  great  King,  neither  shalt  thou  swear  by 
thy  head,  for  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  either 
white  or  black."  "  Let  your  communications  be 
yea,  yea,  nay,  nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  than 
these,  cometh  of  evil,"  can  there  be  a  more  full, 
clear,  or  positive  prohibition  than  the  above  ? 
And  with  all  this  ever  before  the  eye,  vastly  the 
greater  number  who  profess  Christ  to  be  the  cap- 
tain of  their  salvation,  their  king  and  lawgiver, 
and  who  take  the  Scriptures  for  their  rule,  of 
faith  and  practice,  take  this  very  volume,  lay  their 
hand  upon  it,  coolly  kiss  it,  and  call  upon  God  to 
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help  them  speak  the  truth,  as  though  they  had  not 
power,  or  sufficient  sense  of  right  impressed  upon 
them  to  realize  that  nothing  but  the  truth  should 
ever  be  spoken,  let  the  occasion  be  what  it  may. 
As  though  it  were  possible  to  make  truth  stronger 
or  more  veritable  by  calling  upon  the  Highest  to 
aid,  when  the  ability  is  already  adequate,  and 
with  the  knowledge  too,  that  God  will  hold  none 
guiltless  that  takes  his  name  in  vain. 

Then  again,  u  whatsoever  is  more  than  these, 
cometh  of  evil,"  is  sin,  is  a  direct  transgression 
of  the  divine  law,  that  is  written  in  the  heart  so 
clearly  and  plainly,  that  he  that  runneth  may 
read  it ;  thus  having  always  before  us  a  sense  of 
the  right  and  the  true,  we  have  no  excuse.  lu 
giving  testimony  in  our  courts  of  judicature,  all 
know  the  beauty  of  a  simple  adherence  to  a  re- 
lation of  facts  as  they  are  known,  or  understood  ; 
and  what  is  so  impressive  as  this,  or  more  likely 
to  carry  conviction  to  those  that  sit  in  judgment  ? 
for  the  manner  in  which  such  testimony  is  given 
sets  a  seal,  and  the  couuteuance  is  an  index; 
then  to  know  God  is  witness  should  be  a  guard 
always.  This  subject  has  long  rested  weightily 
with  me.  I  now  merely  bring  it  into  view  in  the 
hope  it  may  elicit  the  attention  of  some  who  are 
more  capable  of  wieldiug  the  pen  in  defence  of 
righteousness.  Sarah  Hunt. 


Extracts  from  a  work  entitled  "  Tlieologia  Ger- 
manica," — a  translation  of  a  manuscript 
hearing  date  1497. 

(Continued  from  page  453.) 
How  the  perfect  men  have  no  other  desire  than  that  they 
may  be  to  the  Eternal  Goodness  what  his  hand  is  to  a 
man,  and  ho  w  they  have  lost  the  fear  of  hell  and  hope  of 
heaven. 

Now  let  us  mark :  where  men  are  enlighten- 
ed with  the  true  light,  they  perceive  that  all 
which  they  might  desire  or  choose,  is  nothing  to 
that  which  all  creatures  as  creatures  ever  desir- 
ed or  chose  or  knew.  Therefore  they  renounce 
all  desire  and  choice,  and  commit  and  commend 
themselves  and  all  things  to  the  Eternal  Good- 
ness. Nevertheless,  there  remaineth  in  them  a 
desire  to  go  forward,  and  get  nearer  to  the 
Eternal  Goodness;  that  is,  to  come  to  a  clearer 
knowledge,  and  warmer  love,  and  more  comfort- 
able assurance  and  perfect  obedience  and  sub- 
jection •  so  that  every  enlightened  man  could  say, 
"  I  would  fain  be  to  the  Eternal  Goodness,  what 
his  own  hand  is  to  a  man."  And  he  feareth 
always  that  he  is  not  enough  so,  and  longeth  for 
the  salvation  of  all  men.  And  such  men  do  not 
call  this  longing  their  own,  nor  take  it  unto  them- 
selves, for  they  know  well  that  this  desire  is  not 
of  man,  but  of  the  Eternal  Goodness ;  for  what 
soever  is  good  shall  no  one  take  unto  himself  as 
his  own,  seeing  that  it  belongeth  to  the  Eternal 
Goodness  only. 

Moreover,  these  men  are  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
because  they  have  lost  the  fear  of  pain;  or  hell, 


and  the  hope  of  reward,  or  heaven,  but  are  living 
in  pure  submission  to  the  Eternal  Goodness,  in 
the  perfect  freedom  of  fervent  love.  This  mind 
was  in  Christ  in  perfection,  and  is  also  in  his  fol- 
lowers, in  some  more  and  in  some  less.  But  it  is  a 
sorrow  and  shame  to  think  that  the  Eternal  Good- 
ness is  ever  most  graciously  guiding  and  draw- 
ing us,  and  we  will  not  yield  to  it.  What  is  bet- 
ter or  nobler  than  true  poorness  of  spirit  ?  Yet, 
when  that  is  held  up  before  us,  we  will  have 
none  of  it,  but  are  always  seeking  ourselves  and 
our  own  things.  We  like  to  have  our  mouths 
always  filled  with  good  things,  that  we  may  have 
in  ourselves  a  lively  taste  of  pleasure  and  sweet- 
ness. When  this  is  so,  we  are  well  pleased,  and 
think  it  standeth  not  amiss  with  us.  But  we 
are  yet  a  long  way  off  from  a  perfect  life.  For 
when  God  will  draw  us  up  to  something  higher, 
that  is,  an  utter  loss  and  forsaking  of  our  own 
things,  spiritual  and  natural,  and  withdraweth 
his  comfort  and  sweetness  from  us,  we  faint  and 
are  troubled,  and  can  in  no  wise  bring  our  minds 
to  it;  and  we  forget  God  and  neglect  holy  exer- 
cises, and  fancy  we  are  lost  forever.  This  is  a 
great  error  and  a  bad  sign.  For  a  true  lover  of 
God,  loveth  him  or  the  Eternal  Goodness  alike, 
in  having  or  in  not  having,  in  sweetness  and 
bitterness,  in  good  or  evil  report,  and  the  like, 
for  he  seeketh  alone  the  honor  of  God,  and  not 
his  own  either  in  spiritual  or  natural  things.  And 
therefore  he  standeth  alike  unshaken  in  all 
things,  at  all  seasons.  Hereby  let  every  man 
prove  himself,  how  he  standeth  towards  God, 
his  Creator  and  Lord. 

Bow  a  righteous  man  in  this  present  time  is  brought  into 
hell,  and  there  cannot  be  comforted,  and  how  he  is  taken 
out  of  hell  and  carried  into  heaven,  and  there  cannot  be 
troubled. 

When  a  man  truly  perceiveth  and  considereth 
himself,  who  and  what  he  is,  and  findeth  him- 
self utterly  vile  and  wicked,  and  unworthy  of  all 
the  comfort  and  kindess  that  he  hath  ever  re- 
ceived from  God  or  from  the  creatures,  he  fall- 
eth  into  such  a  deep  abasement  and  despising 
of  himself,  that  he  thiuketh  himself  unworthy 
that  the  earth  should  bear  him,  and  it  seemeth 
to  him  reasonable  that  all  creatures  in  heaven 
and  earth  should  rise  up  against  him  and  avenge 
their  Creator  on  him,  and  should  punish  and 
torment  him,  and  that  he  were  unworthy  even 
of  that.  And  therefore  also  he  will  not  _  and 
dare  not  desire  any  consolation  or  release,  either 
from  God  or  from  any  creature  that  is  in  heaven 
or  on  earth;  but  he  is  willing  to  be  unconsoled 
and  unreleased,  and  he  doth  not  grieve  over  his 
condemnation  and  sufferings;  for  they  are  right 
and  just,  and  not  contrary  to  God,  but  according 
to  his  will.  Therefore  they  are  right  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  hath  nothing  to  say  against  them.  No- 
thing grieveth  him,  but  his  own  guilt  and  wicked- 
ness ;  for  that  is  not  right  and  is  contrary  to  God, 
and  for  that  cause,  he  is  troubled  in  spirit. 
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This  is  what  is  meant  by  true  repentance  for 
sin.  And  he  who  in  tl its  presen  t  time,  entereth 
into  this  hell,  entereth  afterward  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  obtaineth  a  foretaste  thereof, 
which  excelleth  all  the  delight  and  joy,  which 
he  ever  hath,  had,  or  could  have  in  this  present 
time,  from  temporal  things.  But  whilst  a  man 
is  in  this  hell  {or  state  of  torment)  none  may 
console  him,  neither  God  or  the  creature  ;  as  it  is 
written,  "  In  hell  there  is  no  redemption."  Of 
this  state  hath  one  said,  "  Let  me  perish  !  let  me 
die  !  I  live  without  hope ;  from  within  and  from 
without  I  am  condemned ;  let  no  one  pray  that 
I  may  be  released." 

Now  God  hath  not  forsaken  a  man  in  this 
state,  but  is  laying  his  hand  upon  him,  that  the 
man  may  not  desire  nor  regard  anything  but  the 
Eternal  Good  only,  and  may  come  to  know  that 
that  "s  so  noble  and  passing  good,  that  none  can 
search  out  or  express  its  bliss,  consolation  and 
joy,  peace,  rest  and  satisfaction.  And  then 
when  a  man  neither  careth  for,  nor  seeketh,  nor 
desireth,  anything  but  the  Eternal  Good,  alone, 
and  seeketh  not  himself,  nor  his  own  things,  but 
the  honor  of  God  only,  he  is  made  a  partaker  of 
all  manner  of  joy,  bliss,  peace,  rest  and  consola- 
tion and  so  the  man  is  henceforth  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

This  hell  and  this  heaven  are  two  good  safe 
ways  for  a  man  in  this  present  time,  and  happy 
is  he  who  truly  findeth  them. 

For  this  hell  shall  pass  away, 
But  Heaven  shall  endure  for  aye. 

Also,  let  a  man  mark,  when  he  is  in  this  hell, 
nothing  may  console  him  ;  and  he  cannot  believe 
that  he  shall  ever  be  released  or  comforted.  But 
when  he  is  in  heaven,  nothing  can  trouble  him ; 
he  believeth  also,  that  none  will  ever  be  able  to 
offend  or  trouble  him,  albeit  it  is  indeed  true, 
that  after  this  hell  he  may  be  comforted  and  re- 
leased, and  after  this  heaven  he  may  be  troubled 
and  left  without  consolation. 

Again,  this  hell  and  this  heaven  come  about 
a  man  in  such  sort,  that  he  knoweth  not  whence 
they  come  ;  and  whether  they  come  to  him,  or 
depart  from  him,  he  can  of  himself  do  nothing 
towards  it.  Of  these  things  he  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away  from  himself,  bring  them  nor 
banish  them,  but,  as  it  is  written,  "The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,"  that  is  to  say,  at  this  time  pre- 
sent, **  but  thou  knowest  not  whence  it  cometh, 
nor  whither  it  goeth."  And  when  a  man  is  in 
one  of  these  two  states,  all  is  right  with  him  and 
he  is  as  safe  in  hell  as  in  heaven ;  and  so  long  as 
a  man  is  on  earth,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  pass 
oftimes  from  the  one  into  the  other ;  nay  even 
within  the  space  of  a  day  and  night,  and  all  with- 
out his  own  doing.  But  when  the  man  is  in 
neither  of  these  two  states,  he  holdeth  converse 
with  the  creatures  and  wavereth  hither  and  thither, 
and  knoweth  not  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 


Therefore  he  shall  never  forget  either  of  them, 
but  lay  up  the  remembrance  of  them  in  his 
heart. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHTLAD^llIATTENTH  MONTH  9,1858. 

Married,  On  the  23d  of  9th  month,  at  Darby,  Pa., 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Elias  Hicks  Trueblood,  M.D.,  of  Washington  Co. 
Indiana,  to  Mary  Bunting,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  25th  ult.,  1858,  Oliver,  son  of  Aaron 
and  Letitia  Muliin,  of  Springboro'  Monthly  Meeting. 
Ohio,  aged  19  month?,  5  days.  Also,  on  the  9th  of 
12th  mo.  1857,  Lydia  Mullix,  aged  about  77  years,  a 
member  of  the  same  meeting.  She  removed  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1801. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Pennock 

Palmer,  New  Garden  township,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
Hannah  H.  Mann,  widow  of  Issacher  Mann,  in 
the  66th  year  of  her  age.  Her  disease  was  a  pro- 
tracted form  of  chronic  hydrothorax,  (dropsy  of  the 
chest.) 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  in 
the  Library  room  on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the 
13th  inst.,  at  half  past  7  o'clock. 

10th  mo.  9,  1858.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  at  Burlington }  the  Vdth  of  7th 
month,  1694. 

A  general  testimony  against  all  looseness  and 
vanity  in  youth  and  others,  and  also  a  caution  to 
all  masters  of  families,  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
meetings  to  answer  their  trust  in  those  weighty 
matters,  that  the  camp  of  the  Lord  may  be  kept 
clean. 

Dear  Friends, — We  at  this  meeting  being 
tenderly  concerned  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
prosperity  of  truth,  and  the  welfare  one  of  an- 
other every  way,  and  being  deeply  sensible  of 
the  great  danger  and  sore  evils  many  of  the 
youth  and  some  others  are  apt  to  run  into,  to 
the  dishonor  of  Grod  and  reproach  of  truth,  and 
to  the  hurt,  if  not  the  ruin  of  their  immortal 
souls  at  last;  it  is  in  our  hearts  in  good  will 
and  true  tenderness  to  recommend  a  few  words 
of  caution  and  advice  to  all  parents,  masters, 
dames,  or  mistresses,  children,  servants,  or  others, 
who  profess  the  same  everlasting  precious  truth 
with  us,  and  would  marry  amongst  us,  and  be 
counted  of  us,  that  they  walk  in  all  things  as  be- 
comes the  truth,  that  it  may  be  well  with  them 
in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

And  therefore  we  are  willing  and  free  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  for  the  opening  of  the  under- 
standings of  the  youth,  to  give  a  hint  of  some 
things  that  we  know  by  our  own  experience  that 
Truth's  testimony  is  against;  as  challenging  each 
other  to  run  races,  wrestling,  laying  of  wagers, 
pitching  bar,  drinking  to  one  another,  riding  or 
going  from  house  to  house  to  drink  rum  or  other 
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strong  liquors  in  excess,  or  to  jest  or  talk  idly, 
&c. 

And  it  is  also  unbecoming  those  who  profess 
Truth,  to  go  from  one  woman  to  another,  and 
keep  company  or  sit  together,  especially  in  the 
night  season,  spending  their  precious  time  in 
idle  discourse,  and  drawing  the  affections  one  of 
another,  many  times  when  there  is  no  reality  in 
it.     As  one  said  in  his  day,  tnose  doings  make 
more  like  Sodom  than  saints,  and  is  not  of  God's 
moving;  therefore  we  exhort  all  to  be  careful  in 
this  weighty  matter  and  that  both  male  and 
female  be  clear  of  one  before  they  be  concerned 
with  another,  and  first  take  the  advice  of  parents 
or  guardians.     For  disobedience  of  parents  was 
death  by  God's  law,  and  must  needs  bring  death 
upon  the  innocent  life  in  those  that  are  found  in 
such  practices ;  and  it  is  also  unsafe  for  any  to 
conclude  marriage  wholly  between  themselves, 
before  they  acquaint  the  Monthly  Meeting,  it 
being  usual  and  orderly  to  propose  their  inten- 
tions with  consent  of  Friends.    And  it  is  also  a 
very  evil  thing  and  hateful  to  God,  and  to  all 
sober  people,  for  children  to  answer  their  parents 
again  frowardly  or  crossly,  although  they  think 
they  are  out  of  the  way.    They  ought  to  answer 
soberly  and  modestly,  or  not  at  all,  for  they 
ought  to  be  obeyed,  next  to  God,  nor  ought  you 
to  act  for  yourselves  against  them.    They  have 
taken  care  and  pains  for  you  when  you  were 
young  and  helpless,  and  so  ought  you  to  do  for 
them,  when  they  are  old,  if  there  be  need.  And 
we  tenderly  advise  all  old  and  young  to  keep  out 
the  world's  corrupt  language,  manners,  and  vain 
needless  things,  fashions,  apparel,  and  immodest 
and  indecent  smoking  of  tobacco.    And  it  is 
very  unseemly  and  not  at  all  like  truth  to  ride  or 
go  in  the  streets  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
for  we  ought  in  all  things  to  take  up  the  daily 
cross,  minding  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth 
salvation,  and  teacheth  to  deny  all  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly  and  godly 
and  righteously  in  this  present  world,  that  we 
may  adorn  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  so  we  shall  feel  His  blessing,  and  may  be 
instrumental  in  His  hand  for  the  good  of  others. 

And  it  behooveth  all  parents,  masters,  dames, 
or  mistresses  to  be  good  examples  in  their  fami- 
lies, and  to  watch  over  them  for  good,  for  it  is  a 
great  grief  to  many  of  us  to  hear  and  see  the 
children  of  Friends,  as  well  as  others  that  pro- 
fess truth,  so  frequently  to  use  the  world's 
anguage,  asj/oz^  to  a  single  person,  and  amongst 
Dne  another,  which  is  a  certain  mark  that  they 
ire  not  so  much  as  brought  up  in  the  form  of 
:ruth,  which  is  our  duty  and  ought  to  be  our 
?are.  And  also  in  reproving  and  bearing  testi- 
mony in  the  wisdom  of  God  against  that  and  all 
)ther  evils,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  the  way  of 
irutb,  for  that  is  well  pleasing  to  God  ;  as  may 
De  seen  concerning  Abraham,  of  whom  the  Lord 
;aid,  shall  I  hide  from  Abraham,  that  thing 


which  I  do?  for  I  know  him,  that  he  will  com- 
mand (mark,  command)  his  children  and  his 
household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment, 
that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that 
thing  which  He  hath  spoken  of  him  ;  which  in- 
deed was  to  bless  him,  and  to  make  of  him  a 
great  nation.  But  it  was  not  so  with  old  Eli, 
who  had  an  easy  way  of  reproving  his  sons,  but 
did  not  restrain  them  when  he  had  power,  which 
brought  the  wrath  of  God  upon  him  and  them. 
1  Sam.  2d  chap. 

For  dear  friends  and  all  young  people,  let  us 
but  consider  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  on  earth 
suffered  for  us,  that  through  Him  we  might  re- 
ceive remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God.  Though  whosoever  re- 
ceiveth  this  benefit  must  be  such  as  live  not  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  Him  that  died  for  them,  as 
saith  the  Apostle;  for  He  died  for  us  that  He 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works.  Therefore,  dear  friends,  whatsoever 
exercise  we  may  meet  withal  for  the  sake  of  our 
constant  testimony  to  the  truth,  in  all  manner  of 
our  conversation,  and  to  the  end  that  we  may 
not  faint  in  our  minds,  let  us  consider  Him  who 
endured  such  great  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  Himself,  who  took  up  the  cross  and  de- 
spised the  shame,  and  is  now  sat  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  This  is  the 
captain  of  our  salvation;  let  us  follow  Him,  that 
we  may  fight  under  His  banner  the  good  fight 
of  faith,  and  in  the  end  may  obtain  the  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  is  peace  and  assurance  for- 
evermore. 

And  take  heed  of  giving  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, who  are  believers,  and  profess  and  confess 
the  truth,  in  marriage  with  unbelievers,  for  that 
was  forbidden  in  all  ages,  and  was  one  main 
cause  that  brought  the  wrath  of  God  upon  old 
Israel.  See  how  good  Nehemiah  was  concerned, 
when  he  saw  that  the  Jews  had  married  wives  of 
Ashdod  of  Ammon  and  of  Moab,  and  that  their 
children  spake  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod,  and 
could  not  speak  in  the  Jews'  language,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  each  people.  See 
how  his  zeal  was  kindled,  and  how  he  contend- 
ed with  them,  and  cursed  them  and  smote  cer- 
tain of  them,  and  plucked  off  their  hair,  and 
made  them  swear,  saying  you  shall  not  give 
your  daughters  unto  their  sons,  nor  take  their 
daughters  to  your  sons,  or  for  yourselves  ;  and 
further  said,  did  not  Solomon,  king  of  Israel, 
sin  by  these  things  ?  yet  before  that  time,  among 
many  nations,  there  was  no  king  like  him,  who 
was  beloved  of  his  God,  and  God  made  him 
king  over  all  Israel.  Nevertheless,  even  him 
did  outlandish  women  cause  to  sin.  Let  not 
this  be  a  light  thing,  but  take  heed  to  your- 
selves, that  you  love  the  Lord  your  God  abjve 
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all  earthly  things ;  for  it  is  most  certain  that  we 
have  no  more  liberty  in  those  gospel  days,  than 
Israel  had  in  the  time  of  the  law ;  see  what 
Joshua  said,  chapter  23.  "  If  ye  do  in  anywise 
go  back  and  cleave  unto  the  remnant  of  those 
nations,  even  those  that  remain  among  you,  and 
shall  make  marriages  with  them,  and  go  in  unto 
them,  and  they  to  you  ;  know  of  a  certainty 
that  the  Lord  your  God  will  no  more  drive  out 
any  of  those  nations  from  before  you,  but  they 
shall  be  snares  and  traps  and  scourges  in  your 
sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes,  until  you  perish 
from  off  this  good  land,  which  the  Lord  your 
God  hath  given  you."  Friends,  read  the  spiritual 
sense  of  this  :  did  ever  any  go  back  and  mix 
with  the  world  in  their  vain  customs  and 
fashions,  and  make  marriages  with  them  and  ] 
did  not  repent  and  condemn  it,  prosper  in  the 
truth,  but  decayed  and  perished  from  out  of  the 
good  land  spiritual  Canaan,  that  our  God  hath 
brought  us  into  ? 

And  it  is  our  tender  advice  unto  all  Friends 
that  they  go  not  in  anywise  to  those  marriages 
where  the  parties  concerned  make  a  profession 
of  the  precious  truth,  and  walk  not  by  the  rule 
of  the  same,  and  so  not  owned  therein  by  us, 
but  proceed  otherways.  It  is  our  sense  tbat  in 
so  joining  we  strengthen  them  in  that  which 
truth's  testimony  is  against. 

And  we  advise  all  Friends  to  be  always  tender 
of  God's  glory,  and  seek  the  honor  of  God's  truth 
above  all,  and  be  not  too  hastily  concerned  in 
marriage  after  the  death  of  wife  or  husband,  for 
it"  is  very  unsavory,  and  shows  little  respect 
to  the  former  wife  or  husband,  and  is  no  good 
example,  but  an  ill  pattern,  and  detestable  among 
sober  people,  and  it  has  been  the  advice  of  our 
Friends,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Epistle  from  London,  1691.  Amongst  many 
other  weighty  things  thus  expressed,  that  great 
care  be  taken  about  marriages,  for  the  consent 
of  parents,  due  and  orderly  publication  thereof, 
and  solemnising  them  in  a  meeting  appointed 
for  the  end  and  purpose,  which  meeting  is  con- 
venient and  commendable,  as  it  hath  lately  been 
made  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  government,  and 
well  received,  and  say  they  that  Friends  be  re- 
minded of  this  meeting's  former  advice  against 
marriage  with  near  kindred,  and  against  mar- 
riage with  priests,  and  with  persons  of  the  world, 
unequally  yoking  with  unbelievers,  and  against 
too  early  and  unsavory  proceeding  in  second 
marriage  after  the  death  of  husband  or  wife, 
contrary  to  the  due  method  and  practice  of  faith- 
ful Friends  in  the  truth,  and  tending  to  the  dis- 
honor and  reproach  thereof.   Thus  far  that  paper. 

And  it  is  the  further  advice  and  sense  of  this 
meeting,  that  it  ought  to  be  the  great  concern 
of  all  Monthly  and  Quarterly  meetings  to  take 
diligent  care  about  all  those  things  above  men- 
tioned, and  what  else  may  come  in  their  view, 
that  tends  to  the  dishonor  of  God,  and  reproach 


of  truth,  and  the  hurt  of  any  that  profess  it;  and 
we  are  sensible  that  one  great  hurt  is  the  late 
coming  to  meeting;  and  all  that  walk  disorderly 
should  be  tenderly  dealt  withal,  in  the  same  love 
wherewithal  God  hath  loved  us;  but  if  they 
cannot  be  reclaimed,  they  ought  to  be  denied 
and  truth  cleared. 

And  dear  friends,  to  the  end  that  this  advice, 
and  counsel  may  work  the  more  effectually  upon 
all,  we  desire  you  seriously  to  consider  those  Scrip- 
tures following  : 

Rom.  xii.  2  :  "  And  be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  your  mind.'7 

1  Peter  i.  14  :  "  As  obedient  children,  not 
fashioning  yourselves  according  to  the  former 

!  lusts  in  your  ignorance." 

2  Tim.  ii.  22  :  "  Flee  also  youthful  lusts,  but 
follow  after  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace, 
with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord,  out  of  a  pure 
heart." 

Titus,  ii.  6  :  "Young  men  likewise  exhort  to 
be  sober  minded." 

1  Tim.  ii.  9:  "  In  like  manner  also  that 
women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with 
shamefacedness  and  sobriety,  not  with  broider- 
ed  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  but 
as  women  professing  godliness  with  good  works." 

Ephes.  vi.  1 :  "  Children  obey  your  parents, 
in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right,  honor  thy  father 
and  mother,  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  and 
thou  may  live  long  on  the  earth." 

2  Tim.  i.  13  :  "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words." 

Titus,  ii.  8  :  "  Sound  speech  that  cannot  be 
condemned,  that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part 
may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of 
you." 

Ephes.  iv.  29  and  30  :  "  Let  no  manner  of 
corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your 
mouth,  but  that  which  is  good,  to  the  use  of 
edifying  that  it  may  minister  grace  to  the 
hearers,  and  grieve  not  the  holy  spirit  of  God, 
whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion." 

Prov.  i.  10  :  "  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee 
consent  thou  not." 

Heb  x.  25  :  "  Not  forsaking  the  assembling 
of  ourselves  together  as  the  manner  of  some 
is." 

James,  i.  22  :  "  Rut  be  ye  doers  of  the  word, 
and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  yourselves." 

Isaiah,  v  4  :  "  Wo  unto  them  that  rise  up 
early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong 
drink,  that  continue  until  night,  until  wine  in- 
flame them." 

Ephes.  v.  18  :  "  And  be  not  drunk  with  wine, 
wherein  is  excess,  but  be  filled  with  the  spirit." 

Prov.  xii.  4 :  "  Whoso  loveth  instruction 
loveth  knowledge,  but  he  that  hateth  reproof  is 
brutish." 

Tim.  vi.  3  :  "If  any  man  teach  otherwise 
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and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  even  the 
words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doc- 
trine which  is  according  to  godliness,  he  is 
proud  and  knoweth  nothing." 

Mai.  iii.  7  :  "  Return  unto  me  and  I  will  re- 
turn unto  you,  saith  the  Lord." 

Isaiah  i.  19  :  "  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient, 
ye  sball  eat  the  good  of  the  land,  but  if  ye  re- 
fuse and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the 
sword,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
it." 

And  now  Friends  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,  then  let  us 
serve  Him  with  reverence  and  godly  fear,  for 
our  God  is  a  consuming  fire. 

So  dear  Friends,  keep  your  meetings  in  the 
authority,  wisdom  and  power  of  God  and  unity 
of  His  blessed  spirit,  and  endeavor  to  keep  out 
all  contention,  personal  reflections,  heats  and 
passions ;  let  all  be  done  in  meekness,  and  the 
God  of  peace  be  with  you. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  weather,  &c,  for  Ninth  month. 

1857.  1858. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  ....  9  d'ys  7  days 
do.  during  some  portion  ofthe  24  h'rs,   1    "     0  " 

Cloudy  without  storms,  10    "     1  " 

Ordinary  clear,  10   "   22  " 

Rain  during  the  month,  ....  l.lOin.  1.49  in. 
Deaths,  counting  four  current  weeks,  816  825 

TEMPERATURES,  &C. 

The  average  mean  temperature  of  the  month 
the  present  year  has  been  66  80  deg. — that  of 
last  year  <j6-87  deg.;  while  the  average  of  the 
means  for  the  past  sixty-nine  years  has  been 
65.91  deg. ;  the  highest  for  the  Ninth  month 
during  that  entire  period,  1793  and  1804,  70 
deg.,  and  the  lowest  (1849 J  60  deg. 

It  is  seldom  the  entire  comparison  of  tempera- 
tures, quantity  of  rain,  and  number  of  deaths  in 
any  month  of  the  year,  so  nearly  correspond  with 
the  same  month  of  the  previous  year,  as  in  the 
present  instance. 

The  month  under  review  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  that  in  which  was  chronicled  the  appal- 
ling disaster  of  the  burning  of  the  steam  ship 
Austria,  on  the  13th  inst.,  whereby  nearly  six 
hundred  individuals  lost  their  lives.  Another 
striking  feature  of  the  month,  is  the  appearance 
of  the  splendid  comet  which  is  now  attracting 
such  universal  attention.  J.  M.  E. 

Philada.  10th  mo.  1858. 


CULTIVATE  CHEERFULNESS. 

An  anxious,  restless  temper,  that  runs  to 
meet  care  on  its  way,  that  regrets  lost  opportu- 
nities too  much,  and  that  is  over  painstaking  in 
contrivances  for  happiness,  is  foolish,  and  should 
not  be  indulged.  If  you  cannot  be  happy  in 
one  way,  be  happy  in  another,  and  this  facility 


of  disposition  wants  but  little  aid  from  philoso- 
phy, for  health  and  good  humor  are  almost  the 
whole  affair.  Many  run  about  after  felicity, 
like  an  absent  man  hunting  for  his  hat,  while  it 
is  on  his  head,  or  in  his  hand.  Though  some- 
times small  evils,  like  invisible  insects,  inflict 
great  pain,  and  a  single  hair  may  stop  a  vast 
machine ;  yet  the  chief  secret  of  comfort  lies  in 
not  suffering  trifles  to  vex  one,  and  in  prudently 
cultivating  an  undergrowth  of  small  pleasures, 
since  very  few  great  ones,  alas  !  are  let  on  long 
leases. — Richard  Sharp. 


THE  ROPE  BOY. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  days  of  spring,  when  a 
lady,  who  had  been  watching  by  the  sick  bed  of 
her  mother  for  some  weeks,  went  out  to  take  a 
little  exercise  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  She 
hoped  that  she  might  hear  a  bird  sing,  or  see 
some  little  wild  flower  which  would  speak  to  her 
of  her  future  hope,  for  her  heart  was  full  of 
anxiety  and  sorrow.  After  walking  some  dis- 
tance, she  came  to  a  rope  walk.  She  was  fami- 
liar with  the  place,  and  entered.  At  one  end  of 
the  building  she  saw  a  little  boy  turning  a  large 
wheel ;  she  thought  it  too  laborious  for  such  a 
child,  and  as  she  came  near  she  spoke  to  him. 

"Who  sent  you  to  this  place?  "  she  asked. 

"  Nobody — I  came  of  myself." 

"  Does  your  father  know  you  are  here  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  father." 

"  Are  you  paid  for  your  labor?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  get  ninepence  a  day." 

"  Do  you  like  this  work  ?  " 

"  Well  enough  ;  but  if  I  did  not,  1  should  do 
it,  that  I  might  get  the  money  for  my  mother." 

«  How  long  do  you  work  in  the  day  ?" 

"  From  nine  till  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
from  two  till  five  in  the  afternoon." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Almost  nine." 

"  Do  you  ever  get  tired  of  turning  this  great 
wheel  ? 

"  Yes,  sometimes." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  then  ?  " 

"  /  take  the  other  hand." 

The  lady  gave  him  a  piece  of  money. 

"Is  this  for  my  mother?"  he  asked,  looking 
pleased. 

"  No,  it  is  for  yourself." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  the  boy  said,  and  the 
lady  bade  him  farewell. 

She  went  home  strengthened  in  her  devotion 
to  duty,  and  instructed  in  true  practical  philoso- 
phy by  the  words  and  example  of  a  little  child. 

"  The  next  time,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  that 
duty  seems  hard  to  me,  I  will  remember  the 
child,  and  take  the  other  hand." 

As  rest  to  the  weary  traveller,  so  is  true  si- 
lence to  the  deeply  exercised  mind. 
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THE  LITTLE  MENDICANT. 

In  the  year  1510,  a  lonely  orphan  boy,  about 
eight  years  old,  who  had  no  friends  or  means  of 
support,  went  along  the  high  road  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  weary  and  hungry,  obtaining  sometimes 
from  the  charitable  a  little  black  bread,  or  a  raw 
onion,  on  which  he  gladly  made  his  repast.  He 
was  going  to  Paris,  because  he  knew  not  where 
else  to  go. 

The  child  met  a  monk  travelling  the  same  way, 
with  whom  he  joined  company.    The  monk  pro- 
bably found  him  an  intelligent  little  companion, 
and  as  they  journeyed  on,  he  taught  the  boy  the 
alphabet,  and  even  how  to  form  the  letters  into 
words.    Little  did  the  good-natured  monk  think 
that  while  the  instructor's  name  should  be  un- 
heard  of,  that  of  the  poor  pupil  should  be  record- 
ed centuries  after.    On  entering  Paris  the  boy 
fell  among  the  students  of  the  University,  who 
were  a  rather  riotous  set ;  and  as  it  was  the  hour 
for  recreation,  they  fancied  little  Pierre  would 
prove  a  good  subject  for  their  idle  sport.  But 
some  of  them  seeing  he  was  faint  with  hunger 
and  fatigue,  interfered  on  his  behalf,  gave  him 
some  bread  to  eat,  and  made  him  up  a  bed  of 
straw  on  the  ground  where  they  were  amusing 
themselves.   An  ardent  desire  to  learn  had  been 
awakened  in  Pierre's  mind,  and  he  desired  noth- 
ing more  than  to  be  allowed  to  live  thus  in  fel- 
lowship with  the  students.  He  proposed  to  serve 
them  as  errand-boy,  or  in  any  capacity  he  could, 
on  condition  they  should  supply  him  with  food 
and  impart  to  him  some  of  the  learning  they 
possessed.     The  offer  was  accepted.  Pierre 
Laramee  (for  such  was  his  family  name)  received 
from  the  students  his  bread  and  daily  lessons. 
He  had  no  lodgings,  but  slept  on  the  straw  or 
under  an  archway,  and  served  his  young  masters, 
or  studied  all  day.    Not  to  die  of  hunger,  and 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  while  he 
lived,  was  all  the  ambition  of  little  Pierre.  This 
went  on  for  a  year ;  then  followed  four  years  of 
his  life,  of  which  we  have  no  account;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  we  find  the  same  poor  boy, 
then  nearly  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  servant  of 
the  servants  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  in  Paris. 
Pierre  had  to  wait  on  the  classes.    Thus  he 
heard  the  professor's  instructions  :  and  they  be- 
came fastened  on  a  retentive  brain.    All  day 
long  he  worked  as  a  servant,  but  in  the  even- 
ings he  had  books,  and  in  a  blank  one  he  re- 
corded nightly  the  substance  of  the  lessons  he 
had  heard  in  the  day.    Thus  he  continued  pri- 
vately to  follow  the  regular  course  of  instruction, 
studying  as  the  students  did,  but  with  far  greater 
zeal. 

The  young  servant  had  filled  many  copy-books 
with  the  matter  of  the  lectures,  when  it  chanced 
these  books  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors. He  summoned  the  young  man  before 
him  and  Pierre  came,  trembling  at  the  fear  of  a 
dismissal.    But  he  had  not  neglected  his  duties, 


and  therefore  he  had  no  cause  of  fear.  The 
Professor  questioned  him  closely,  and  was  aston- 
ished at  the  amount  of  learning  he  had  so  secretly 
acquired,  and  at  the  intelligence  and  talent  so 
unexpectedly  brought  to  light.  The  hitherto 
unnoticed  hardworking  servant  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  undergo  an  examination,  saying  he 
could  by  no  means  feel  satisfied  that  his  self- 
acquired  learning  would  enable  him  to  sustain  it. 
His  request  was  granted,  and  the  result  was  so 
creditable  to  Pierre,  that  he  was  desired  to  pre- 
pare his  <<  Thesis"  for  the  public  exhibition,  his 
success  in  which  would  entitle  him  to  the  rank 
of  doctor.  Pierre  did  so,  and  the  honorable  title 
was  conferred  on  him  while  he  was  yet  a  young 
man. 

Henceforward  the  once  wandering  beggar  boy 
became  noted  as  one  of  the  French  savans  of  the 
age.  Pierre  Laramee  is  known  to  scholars  as 
the  learned  Dr.  Pvamus,  his  name  having  been 
latinized  after  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

He  was  one  of  the  martyrs  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  who  were  slaughtered  at  the  terrible 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. — Leisure  Hoar. 


AUTUMN  EVENING. 

Behold  the  western  evening  light ; 

It  melts  in  deepening  gloom  ; 
So  calmly  Christians  sink  away, 

Descending  to  the  tomb. 

The  wind  breathes  low  ;  the  withering  leaf 

Scarce  whispers  from  the  tree  ; 
So  gently  flowsthe  partiug  breath, 

When  good  men  cease  to  be. 

How  beautiful  on  all  the  hills 

The  crimson  light  is  shed! 
'Tis  like  the  peace  the  Christian  gives 

To  mourners  round  his  bed. 

How  mildly  on  the  wandering  cloud 

The  sunset  beam  is  cast! 
'Tis  like  the  memory  left  behind, 

When  loved  ones  breathe  their  last. 

And  now,  above  the  dreams  of  night, 

The  yellow  star  appears  ; 
So,  faith  springs  in  the  heart  of  those 

Whose  eyes  are  bathed  in  tears. 

But  soon  the  morning's  happier  light 

Its  glory  shall  restore  ; 
And  eyelids  that  are  sealed  in  death, 

Shall  wake  to  close  no  more. 

W.  B.  0.  Peabody/. 

THE  EARLY  LOST. 

When  the  soft  airs  and  quickening  showers 

Of  springtime  make  the  meadows  green, 
And  clothe  the  sunny  hills  with  flowers, 

And  the  cool  hollows  scooped  between, — 
Ye  go,  and  fondly  bending,  where 

The  bloom  is  brighter  than  the  day, 
Ye  pluck  the  loveliest  blossom  there, 

Of  all  that  gem  the  rich  array. 
The  stem,  thus  robbed,  and  rudely  pressed, 

Stands  desolate  in  the  purple  even; 
The  flower  has  withered  on  your  breast, 

Bat  given  its  perfumes  up  to  heiven. 
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When,  'mid  our  hopes  that  waken  fears, 

And  'mid  our  joys  tbat  end  in  gloom, 
The  children  of  our  earthly  years 

Around  us  spring,  and  bud,  and  bloom, — 
An  angel  from  the  blest  above, 

Conies  down  amongst  them,  at  their  play, 
And  takes  the  one  that  most  we  love, 

And  bears  it  silently  away. 
Bereft,  we  feel  the  spirit's  strife  ; 

But,  while  the  inmost  soul  is  riven, 
Our  dear  and  beauteous  bud  of  life 

Receives  immortal  bloom  in  heaven. 

W.  D.  Gallagher. 


ANOTHER  DAY. 

Oh  !  timely  happy,  timely  wise, 
Hearts  that  with  rising  morn  arise  ; 
Eyes  that  the  beam  celestial  view, 
Which  evermore  makes  all  things  new. 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our  wakening  and  uprising  prove  ; 
Through  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought. 
Restored  to  life,  and  power,  and  thought. 

New  mercies,  each  returning  day, 

Hover  around  us  as  we  pray  ; 

New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven, 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven. 

If,  in  our  daily  walks,  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find, 
New  treasures  still,  of  countless  price, 
God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

Old  friends,  old  scenes  will  lovelier  be, 
As  more  of  heaven  in  each  we  see, 
Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer, 
Shall  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Shall  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask  ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves  ;  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God. 

John  Keble. 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
(Continued  from  page  461.) 

In  ten  days  after  their  arrival,  F.  Nightingale 
and  her  assistants  fitted  up  a  sort  of  impromptu 
kitchen  ;  and  from  this  hastily  constructed  re- 
source, eight  hundred  men  were  daily  supplied 
with  their  respective  needed  quantities  of  well- 
cooked  food,  besides  beef  tea  in  abundance. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  cook- 
ery pursued  in  barracks,  where  all  a  company's 
meat  and  vegetables  are  boiled  in  one  copper, 
the  portions  belonging  to  messes  being  kept  in 
separate  nets,  will  know  how  that  food  is  likely 
to  suit  the  sickly  appetite  of  a  fevered  patient, 
and  how  invaluable  a  system  which  provided 
the  needful  light  diet,  prepared  with  due  quick- 
ness, as  well  as  nicety,  would  be  in  hospital 
treatment.  This  was  effected  by  F.  Nightin- 
gale's kitchen  even  in  its  early  operation,  and 
it  subsequently  attained  a  degree  of  excellence 
productive  of  extensive  benefit,  scarcely  to  be 
estimated  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  im- 
portance of  such  details.    Her  extraordinary  in- 


telligence and  capacity  for  organization  showed 
itself  in  subordinate;  as  well  as  principal  points 
of  arrangement.  In  what  might  be  called 
"  house-keeping  duties/'  she  showed  womanly 
accomplishment,  no  less  than  nice  judgment. 
When  the  nurses  were  not  needed  at  the  bed- 
sides of  the  sick  and  wounded,  they  were  em- 
ployed by  her  in  making  up  needful  articles 
of  bedding  and  surgical  requisites — such  as 
stump-pillows  for  amputation  cases.  Not  only 
was  the  laundry  in  excellent  wording  order, 
but,  by  the  strong  representation  ofF.  Nightin- 
gale, the  dysentery  wards  were  cleansed  out, 
and  general  purification  was  made  a  diligently 
regarded  particular. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  her  arrival, 
when  there  was  no  one  else  to  act,  F.  Nightin- 
gale was  the  real  purveyor  of  those  vast  estab- 
lishments— the  hospitals  at  Scutari ;  providing 
what  could  not  be  obtained  through  the  regular 
channels  of  the  serviee,  and  especially  from  her 
kitchen,  supplying  comforts  without  which  many 
a  poor  fellow  would  have  died.  Her  name  and 
benevolent  services  were  the  theme  of  frequent 
and  grateful  praise  among  the  men  in  the 
trenches;  and  the  remark  was  made,  that  she 
made  the  barrack  hospital  so  comfortable  that 
the  convalescents  began  to  show  a  decided  re- 
luctance to  leave  it. 

Stores  of  shirts,  flannels,  socks,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  articles,  which  she  and  her  nurses 
distributed  \  brandy,  wine  and  a  variety  of 
things,  required  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  which 
could' be  procured  from  F.  Nightingale's  quar- 
ters without  delay  or  troublesome  formality, 
rendered  her  the  virtual  purveyor  for  the  whole 
of  that  period,  during  which  she  was  avowedly 
the  person  in  whose  keeping  rested  not  only  the 
comfort,  but  the  existence  of  several  thousand 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  One  of  Mr.  Mae- 
donald's  impressive  sentences  serves  to  paint  the 
condition  of  the  spot  in  which  F.  Nightingale 
at  that  time  drew  breath.  He  says  : — "  Wounds 
almost  refuse  to  heal  in  this  atmosphere;  the 
heavy  smell  of  pestilence  can  be  perceived  out- 
side the  very  walls."  In  one  of  the  last  letters 
he  wrote,  before  he  waa  compelled  by  failing 
health  to  return  to  England,  the  Times  Com- 
misioner  bore  the  following  earnest  testimony  to 
F.  Nightingale's  excellence.  It  affords  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  her  in  the  midst  of  her  self-im- 
posed task  of  mercy  and  charity.  These  are  his 
words  : — "Wherever  there  is  disease  in  its  most 
dangerous  form,  and  ohe  hand  of  the  spoiler  dis- 
tressingly nigh,  there  is  that  incomparable  wo- 
man sure  to  be  seen  j  her  benignant  presence  is 
an  influence  for  good  and  comfort,  even  amid 
the  struggles  of  expiring  nature.  She  \sa  min- 
istering angel,  without  any  exaggeration^  in 
these  hospitals  j  and  as  her  slender  form  glides 
quietly  along  each  corridor,  every  poor  fellow' s 
face  softens  with  gratitude  at  the  sight  of  her. 
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When  all  the  medical  officers  have  retired  for  the 
night,  and  silence  and  darkness  have  settled 
down  upon  those  miles  of  prostate  sick,  she  may 
be  observed  alone,  with  a  little  lamp  in  her  hand, 
making  her  solitary  rounds.  The  popular  in- 
stinct was  not  mistaken,  which,  when  she  set 
out  from  England  on  her  mission  of  mercy,  hail- 
ed her  as  a  heroine  j  I  trust  that  she  may  not 
earn  her  title  to  a  higher  though  sadder  appella- 
tion. No  one  who  has  observed  her  fragile  fig- 
ure and  delicate  health,  can  avoid  misgivings 
lest  these  should  fail.  With  the  heart  of  a  true 
woman,  and  the  manners  of  a  lady,  accomplished 
and  refined  beyond  most  of  her  sex,  she  combines 
a  surprising  calmness  of  judgment  and  prompti- 
tude and  decision  of  character.  ....  I 
confidently  assert  that  but  for  F.  Nightingale, 
the  people  of  England  would  scarcely,  with  all 
their  solicitude,  have  been  spared  the  additional 
pang  of  knowing,  which  they  must  have  done, 
sooner  or  later,  that  their  soldiers,  even  in  hos- 
pital, had  found  scanty  refuge  and  relief  from 
the  unparalleled  miseries  with  which  this  war 
has  hitherto  been  attended." 

The  difficulties  of  F.  Nightingale's  task  were 
not  only  those  arising  out  of  its  own  appertaining 
perils  and  sacrifices,  and  those  which  resulted 
from  official  mismanagement,  but  she  encounter- 
ed much  opposition  springing  from  professional 
prejudices  and  jealousies.  On  their  first  arriv- 
ing, so  far  from  being  welcomed,  the  advent  of 
the  nurses  was  looked  upon  as  an  evil,  resented 
as  an  interference,  and  treated  with  tacit  if  not 
open  discountenance.  At  the  best  they  ,were 
tolerated,  not  encouraged.  Cabals  were  got  up, 
ili  feelings  fostered,  party  differences  dissemina- 
ted and  fomented.  Passive  resistance  in  every 
shape  was  resorted  to,  to  prevent  the  installing 
of  the  nurses  in  the  military  hospitals.  Against 
all  this,  nothing  but  the  exquisite  tact,  firmness 
and  good  sense  of  F.  Nightingale  could  have 
prevailed.  Having  proved  herself  a  vigorous 
reformer  of  hospital  misrule,  she  had  to  encoun 
ter  the  tacit  opposition  of  nearly  all  the  princi- 
pal medical  officers  ;  her  nurses  were  sparingly 
resorted  to,  even  in  the  barrack  hospital,  while 
in  the  general  hospital,  the  headquarters  of  one 
of  the  chief  medical  authorities,  she  held  a  very 
insecure  footing.  But  the  return  of  this  person 
to  England,  the  continued  deficiency  of  the  pur- 
veying, and  the  increasing  emergencies  of  the 
hospital  service,  enabled  F.  Nightingale  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  her  usefulness  ;  and  thus,  to- 
gether with  her  own  admirably  patient  perse- 
verance, she  succeeded  in  having  her  nurses  em- 
ployed in  their  proper  posts,  and  her  own  sys- 
tem established  in  perfect  working  order. 

It  seems  incredible  that  even  professional  pre- 
judice should  inspire  men  with  such  narrow- 
minded  fears,  and  actuate  them  to  such  unwor- 
thy conduct;  but  more  incredible  still,  that  the 
grand  Christianity  of  F.  Nightingale's  undertak- 


ing could  not  protect  her  from  pharisaical  at- 
tacks. It  is  truly  marvellous,  that  a  self-devo- 
tion so  pure  and  so  noble,  that  it  spoke  its  own  sa- 
cred spirit  of  piety  and  holiness,  should  require 
not  only  explanation,  but  actual  vindication.  In 
one  instance,  a  friend  had  to  write  a  defence  of 
F.  Nightingale  from  one  of  these  invidious  at- 
tacks— a  defence  of  her,  who  deserved  universal 
veneration  for  her  sublime  self-dedication  to 
deeds  divine  in  their  charity  and  goodness  ! 
Whilo  F.  Nightingale  was  still  in  the  outset  of 
her  onerous  task  in  the  East,  this  was  the  let- 
ter which  Mrs.  Sydney  Herbert  wrote  on  behalf 
of  her  absent  friend — the  friend  of  thousands  of 
sick,  dying  and  wounded  brethren  at  that  very 
time  : 

"49  Belgrave  Square,  Dec.  9,  1854. 
"  Madam  : — By  this  post  I  send  you  a  Chris- 
tian Times  of  Friday  week  last,  by  which  you 
will  see  how  cruel  and  unjust  are  the  reports 
you  mention  about  F.  Nightingale  and  her  no- 
ble work.  Since  then  we  have  sent  forty-seven 
nurses,  of  which  I  enclose  you  a  list.  It  is  mel- 
ancholy to  think  that  in  Christian  England  no 
one  can  undertake  anything  without  the  most 
uncharitable  and  sectarian  attacks ;  and  had  you 
not  told  me  so,  I  should  scarcely  have  believed 
that  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  would 
have  been  the  mouth-piece  of  slander  F.  Night- 
ingale is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  and  what  is  called  rather  Low 
Church.  But  ever  since  she  went  to  Scutari, 
her  religious  opinions  and  character  have  been 
assailed  on  all  points  \  one  person  writes  to  up- 
braid us  for  having  sent  her,  '  understanding 
she  is  a  Unitarian;'  another,  '  that  she  is  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,'  and  so  on.  It  is  a  cruel  return 
to  make  towards  one  to  whom  England  owes  so 
much.  As  to  the  charge  of  no  Protestant 
nurses  being  sent,  the  subjoined  list  will  con- 
vince you  of  its  fallacy.  We  made  no  distinc- 
tions of  creed  j  any  one  who  was  a  good  and  skil- 
ful nurse,  and  understood  the  practice  in  surgi- 
cal wards,  was  accepted,  provided,  of  course, 
that  we  had  their  friends'  consent,  and  that  in 
other  respects,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  they 
were  of  unexceptionable  character.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  wounded  being  Roman  Catho- 
lics, we  accepted  the  services  of  some  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  from  St.  Stephen's  Hospital, 
Dublin.  I  have  now  told  you  all,  and  feel  sure 
that  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  set  these  facts 
plainly  before  those  whose  minds  have  been  dis- 
quieted by  these  false  and  unjust  accusations. 
1  should  have  thought  that  the  names  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  who  accompanied  and 
are  remaining  with  F.  Nightingale,  would  have 
been  sufficient  guarantees  of  the  evangelical  na- 
ture of  the  work.  But  it  seems  nothing  can 
stop  the  stream  of  sectarian  bitterness. 

"  I  remain,  madam,  yours  faithfully, 

"Elizabeth  Herbert." 
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On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Sydney  Herbert  at  Oxford,  on  the  same 
subject,  he  said,  "I  recollect  an  excellent  an- 
swer being  given  to  a  query  of  this  kind  by  an 
Irish  clergyman,  who,  when  he  was  asked  to 
what  sect  F.  Nightingale  belonged,  replied,  'she 
belongs  to  a  sect  which  unfortunately  is  a  very 
rare  one,  the  sect  of  the  Good  Samaritan.'  " 

(To  be  concluded.) 


ORIGIN  OF  VARIOUS  PLANTS. 

Every  gentleman  farmer  ought  to  be  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  origin  and  history  of 
all  ordinary  plants  and  trees,  so  as  to  know  their 
nature,  country,  and  condition.  Such  know- 
ledge, besides  being  a  great  source  of  pleasure, 
and  very  desirable,  will  often  enable  him  to  ex- 
plain phenomena  in  the  habits  of  many  plants 
that  otherwise  would  appear  inexplicable. 

Wheat,  although  considered  by  some  as  a  na- 
tive of  Sicily,  originally  came  from  the  central 
table  land  of  Thibet,  where  it  yet  exists  as  a 
grass,  with  small,  mealy  seeds.  Rye  exists  wild 
in  Siberia.  Barley  exists  wild  in  the  mountains 
of  Himalaya.  Oats  were  brought  from  North 
Africa.  Millet,  one  species,  is  a  native  of  India; 
another,  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  Maize,  Indian 
corn,  is  of  native  growth  in  America.  Rice  was 
brought  from  South  Africa,  whence  it  was  taken 
to  India,  and  thence  to  Europe  and  America. 
Peas  are  of  unknown  origin.  Vetches  are  na- 
tives of  Germany.  The  Garden  Bean  from  the 
East  Indies.  Buckwheat  came  originally  from 
Siberia  and  Turkey.  Cabbage  grows  wild  in 
Sicily  and  Naples.  The  Poppy  was  brought 
from  the  East.  The  Sunflower  from  Peru.  Hops 
came  to  perfection  as  a  wild  flower  in  Germany. 
Saffron  came  from  Egypt.  The  Onion  is  also  a 
native  of  Egypt.  Horse-radish  from  South  Eu- 
rope. Tobacco  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Tobago, 
and  California.  Another  species  has  also  been 
found  wild  in  Asia.  The  Grasses  are  mostly 
native  plants,  and  so  are  the  Clovers,  except  Lu- 
cerne, which  is  a  native  of  Sicily.  The  Gourd 
is  an  Eastern  plant.  The  Potato  is  a  well- 
known  native  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  Koriander 
grows  wild  near  the  Mediterranean.  Anise  was 
brought  from  the  Grecian  Archipelago. — Dollar 
Neicspaper. 


TFIE  FOOT  OF  A  HORSE. 

The  human  hand  has  often  been  taken  to  illus- 
trate Divine  wisdom — and  very  well.  But  have 
you  ever  examined  your  horse's  foot  ?  It  is  hard- 
ly less  curious  in  its  way.  Its  parts  are  some- 
what complicated,  yet  their  design  is  simple 
and  obvious.  The  hoof  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  the 
careless  eye,  a  mere  solid  lump  of  insensible  bone, 
fastened  to  the  leg  by  a  joint.  It  is  made  of  a 
series  of  thin  layers,  or  leaves  of  horn,  about  five 
hundred  in  number,  nicely  fitted  to  each  other 


and  forming  a  lining  to  the  foot  itself.  Then 
there  are  as  many  more  layers  belonging  to  what 
is  called  the  u  coffin  bone,"  and  fitted  into  this. 
These  are  elastic.  Take  a  quire  of  paper,  and 
insert  the  leaves,  one  by  one,  into  those  of  another 
quire,  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  several  layers.  Now,  the  weight 
of  the  horse  rests  on  as  many  elastic  springs  as 
there  are  layers  in  his  fore  feet — about  four  thou- 
sand— and  all  this  is  contrived,  not  only  for  the 
easy  conveyance  of  his  own  body,  but  of  human 
bodies,  and  whatever  burdens  may  be  laid  upon 
him. 


THE  OLDEST  GRIST    MILL    IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

How  few  of  the  many  persons  who  take  an  af- 
ternoon drive  along  Church  Lane,  now  called 
Mill  street,  know  the  history  of  the  quaint  old 
stone  mill,  situated  in  a  romantic  spot,  about  a 
mile  fron  the  Main  street,  partially  surrounded 
with  rocks  and  large  trees,  and  along  side  of  a 
sparkling  stream.  This  primitive  structure,  still 
used  by  Mr.  Roberts  as  a  grist  mill,  was  erected 
as  early  as  1683,  by  Richard  Townsend,  a 
Friend,  who  brought  most  of  its  materials  from 
England.  Some  years  afterwards,  in  his  printed 
address  to  Friends,  he  speaks  of  this  mill,  and 
his  early  difficulties.  He  states  that  this  was 
the  only  mill  for  grain  in  all  the  surrounding 
country,  and  that  it  was  of  great  service  to  the 
inhabitants  for  miles  around.  Farmers  who 
wished  their  grist  ground  brought  it  there  on 
their  backs,  save  one  man  who  had  a  tame  bull 
to  perform  the  labor. 

On  account  of  his  seclusion,  being  in  the  midst 
of  the  woods,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
fresh  meat,  and  was  occasionally  weeks  without 
any.  On  one  occasion,  while  he  was  mowing  in 
his  meadow,  a  young  deer  came  very  near  to 
him,  seeming  to  wonder  at  his  labor  ;  it  would 
follow  him  while  he  worked,  but  when  he 
stopped  or  approached  it,  it  would  skip  away. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  an  accident  made 
him  stumble,  and  so  scared  the  deer  that  it 
rushed  suddenly  aside  against  a  sapling,  which 
stunned  him  so  much  that  he  fell,  and  was  cap- 
tured alive  and  soon  after  killed,  to  the  great  re- 
lief of  the  family.  Reader,  if  you  pass  by  the 
old  grist  mill  again,  think  of  the  hardships  of 
our  forefathers,  and  the  sufferings  which  they 
went  through. —  Germantovjn  Telegraph. 


MECHANICAL  FORCE  OF  LIGHTNING. 

It  has  boen  proved  on  one  occasion  that  a 
flash  of  lightning  must  have  struck  a  church — 
St.  George's  Leicester,  England,  with  a  force 
equal  to  more  than  22,000  horse  power.  A  sin- 
gle horse  power  is  equal  to  raising  32,000  pounds 
one  foot  high  in  one  minute.  The  force  of  the 
■  lightning,  therefore,  was  equal  to  384,000.000 
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pouDds  raised  one  foot  high  in  one  minute. 
This  is  equal  to  the  power  of  twelve  of  our  lar- 
gest steamers,  having  24  engines  of  500  horse 
power  each. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but 
with  very  little  demand  either  for  export  or  home 
consumption.  The  sales  for  shipment  are  at  $5  56  for 
fresh  ground  superfine,  $5  62  and  6  00  for  extra,  and 
$6  25  for  extra  family.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  are  within  the  range  of  the  same  figures,  and 
fancy  lots  lrom  $6  25  to  6  75.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn 
Meal  continue  scarce.  The  former  is  held  at  $4  00 
per  barrel,  and  the  latter  at  $4  12. 

Grain.—  The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  about  adequate 
to  the  demand.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Penna.  at 
$1  25  and  1  30  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Red,  and 
$1  40  a  1  45  lor  good  White.  Rve  continues  inactive 
at  80c.  for  new,  and  85c.  for  old.  The  market  con- 
tinues bare  of  Corn.  Sales  of  yellow,  in  store,  at  90  a 
92c.  Oats  are  in  demand  sold  at  44  a  45c.  per  bus. 
for  new,  and  48c.  f  »r  choice. 

Cloverseed.— There  is  very  little  now  offering. 
Sales  of  prime  at  $6  00  per  64  lbs.,  and  old  at  $5  75. 
Timothy  commands  $2  a  2  15  per  bushel,  and  Flax- 
seed at  $1  09  a  $1  70. 


X^LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
JQj  YOUNG  MEN  AMD  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
N.  J. 

The  WTioter  Season  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  2nd  of  11th  mo.,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms 
of  admission  $70  per  Session.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.J. 

10th  mo.  1858. 

Attention  is  invited  to  a  Boarding  School,  at  Attle- 
boro,  Bucks  County,  Penna.,  for  the  \oung  of  either 
sex.  The  next  term  begins  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh 
month.  Total  expenses,  including  all  extras,  $60 
oer  term. 

SIDNEY  AVERTLL,  > 
ELMIRA  AVERILL,  ^roPrielors- 
9th  mo.  25  1858.— 4  t. 


/  CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
V,  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  Thirty-eighth 
session  of  this  Institution  will  commence,  on  the  15th 
of  ilth  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  information  address 
HENRY  W.  R1DGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  25th — 3  mo. 

AT  7  ANTED. — A  male  or  female  teacher  at  Friends' 
VV  School-house,  Quakertcwn,  in  Bucks  County,  to 
teach  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  educa- 
tion. For  particulars  inquire  of  William  M.  Levick, 
No.  532  Dillwyn  Street,  or  to  Benjamin  G.  Foulke, 
Quakertown,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  25—4  t. 

G"  RE  EN  LAWN  BOAKDHSG  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
will  open  the  twenty-fifth  session  on  11th  month 
1st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  All  the  branches  compri- 
sing a  thorough  English  education  will  be  taught. 
Terms  $55. 

Those  not  exceeding  12  years  of  age,  $50.  For  the 
languages  and  ornamental  branches,   see  circulars 


containing  particulars.  This  school  is  accessible  daily 
from  Phjladelphia,  Salem,  Baltimore,  and  Wilmington, 
by  mail  stages  from  the  latter  place  ;  also,  from  West 
Chester  and  Cochranville,  daily.  For  further  infor- 
mation address 

Edith  B.  Chalfant,  Proprietor  and  Principal, 

Near  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

9th  mo.  18,  1858.— 6  w. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FO^ 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS —It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  institution  on  the 
1st  of  11th  month,  1858.  Lectures  will  be  delivered 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatus,  and  upon  anatomy  and  physiology,  by 
a  medical  practitioner.  Terms,  $60  for  twenty  weeks. 
For  reference  and  further  particulars,  inquire  for  cir- 
culars of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  18tb,  1858.— 8t. 

Y?  ATON  ACADEMY,  FOR  BOTH  SEXES,  KENNETT 
Va  SQUARE. — This  Institution  is  located  in  the 
borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and 
is  daily  accessible  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
by  mail-stage  from  Wilmington.  Delaware. 

The  Winter  term  will  open  for  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
on  the  first-day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  next,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education — the  higher 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences  illustrated,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German  languages,  Drawing  and 
Botany. 

Terms — Tuition,  boarding  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance;  for  the  langua- 
ges, $5  extra.  Address 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor, 
or  William  A.  Chandler,  Principal. 
9th  mo.,  4th,  1858  —3m. 

T'HE  SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Loudon 
County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  educatk  n  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  oay  of  10th  mo.  next. 

Terms. — For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  term 
of  40  wteks,  $115,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  For 
further  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold. 
Springhouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  after  the 
first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  latter 
place. 

7th  mo. 24 — 3  mo. 


G^WYNEDD  BOABDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUSG 
I  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  next  session  of  this  In- 
stitution will  commence  on  ihe  8th  of  Eleventh  mo.. 
1858,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms,  $70.  For  cir- 
culars or  further  information,  address  either  of  the 
undersigned.  Daniel  Foulke,  Principal. 

Hugh  Foulke,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  co..  Pa. 
8th  mo.  21 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— Eliza^GaVnkk 
and  Annie  Heacock  will  open  a  school  near  ibe 
Cbelton  Hills  Station,  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  on 
the  first  of  the  11th  month,  and  continue  it  until  theg 
last  of  the  4th  month.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  regular  English  branches.  Terms,  $60,  half  paya- 
ble in  advance.  For  further  particulars  address 
JOSEPH  HEACOCK,  Jenkintown  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
Co  ,  Pa. 

8th  mo.  14— 3m 

Merrihew  A  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  Worth  side  Penna.  J^jrnk 
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JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
[Continued  from  page  467.J 

12th  mo.  2nd,  1818.  We  attended  a  meet- 
ing at  Lewistown,  appointed  by  Evan  Thomas. 
There  is  now  no  Friends'  meeting  within  twenty 
miles  of  this  place ;  there  used  to  be  one  within 
five  miles,  but  it  is  dropped,  and  the  meeting 
house  looks  like  a  habitation  for  bats  and  owls. 
On  Seventh-day  afternoon,  we  rode  to  a  Friends' 
house  about  six  miles,  and  next  day  sat  down 
with  the  family  in  a  religious  opportunity.  Five 
members  reside  here.  I  pity  them  very  much. 
Ah  !  what  privileges  we  enjoy  in  our  land  ! 
Surely,  if  they  are  not  improved,  they  will  add 
to  our  condemnation.  Oh  !  how  all  that  is  alive 
in  me  has  been  moved  when  I  have  looked  over 
the  dear  children,  exposed  as  they  are  here  ! 
May  the  unslumbering  Shepherd  of  Israel  care 
for  them.  When  I  was  here  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  there  was  then  living  a  number  of 
what  might  be  called  the  nobles  in  Israel ;  they 
are  now  gone  from  works  to  rewards,  and  a 
young  generation  has  grown  up,  who  have  much 
of  this  world's  glitter  about  them  ;  such  things 
as  their  fathers  did  well  without.  Ah  !  how 
true  a  picture  of  society  in  other  places  !  The 
spirit  and  customs  of  the  world  slay  thousands  of 
our  society  ;  as  does  also  the  unlawful  love  of 
lawful  things.  I  have  mourned  over  the  desola- 
tions that  have  been  made,  and  are  still  making 
among  Friends.  Here  in  this  land,  as  in  other 
places  where  slavery  has  prevailed,  the  church 
(or  vital  religion)  has  fled  into  the  wilderness. 
Oh  !  when  will  the  day  come,  in  which  man 
shall  not  tyrannise  over  his  fellow  man, — when 
the  bonds  of  oppression  shall  be  broken  and  the 


captives  go  free  ?  It  was  said  by  one  formerly, 
that  "  the  real  calls  of  nature  constitute  the 
measure  of  enjoyment,  even  as  the  foot  is  the 
measure  of  the  shoe.  The  want  of  necessaries 
alone,  can  be  termed  poverty. " 

12th.  Still  at  Lewis- town.  Since  being  from 
home,  I  have  had  some  heavenly  seasons  of 
Divine  enjoyment, — the  communion  and  fellow- 
ship of  the  holy  Spirit,  which  is  a  rich  foretaste 
of  the  joy  that  will  hereafter  be  fully  revealed, 
if  the  faith  is  kept.  With  God  dwelleth  all 
fulness;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence, 
the  soul  partakes  of  that  fulness.  My  best 
seasons  of  heavenly  enjoyment  are  often  when 
alone  :  the  most  profound  calmness,  the  greatest 
inwardness  is  felt  when  at  home  with  the  Lord. 
Here,  the  soul  drinks  of  that  river  which  makes 
glad  the  whole  heritage  of  God.  When  all  the 
animal  powers  are  melted  down,  when  there 
seems  as  it  were  a  union  of  heaven  and  earth, — 
in  this  state  true  fellowship  is  known  ;  even  ac- 
cording to  the  prayer  of  Christ,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  may  be  one  in  the  Father  and 
in  the  son,  even  as  they  are  one.  In  this  state  of 
fellowship,  there  is  no  use  for  words, — it  is  a 
state  of  pure  feeling,  and  heavenly  enjoyment 
of  Divine  oneness. 

18th.  We  left  our  son  Thomas's,  at  Lewis- 
town,  and  on  the  22nd  arrived  at  our  son-in-law, 
J ohn  J ewett's,  at  Deer  Creek  in  Maryland.  Here 
we  stayed  till  the  27th  of  the  1st  month,  1819; 
I  then  went  on  towards  Little  Falls;  and  as  I 
travelled  the  road,  a  precious  enjoyment  of  the 
Divine  presence  overshadowed  me.  My  heart 
was  filled  with  praises  to  God  ;  the  spring  of  the 
ministry  (as  at  some  other  times)  opened  with 
great  clearness,  and  rose  to  a  considerable  height, 
as  though  I  had  been  in  a  large  assembly  of  peo- 
ple. I  thought  of  William  Dewsberry  and  other 
early  Friends.  My  soul  was  clothed  with  awful 
reverence,  and  bowed  in  worship,  adoration  and 
praise  to  God  the  Father.  In  this  state,  the 
spirit  of  supplication  came  upon  me,  and  near 
access  seemed  to  be  opened  to  intercede  for  the 
church,  that  she  might  arise  and  shake  herself 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  put  on  her  baauti- 
ful  garments  ;  that  so  she  might  come  up  out  of 
her  present  wilderness  state,  leaning  upon  the 
breast  of  her  Beloved,  and  appear  "  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners." 

30th.  I  rode  to  Gunpowder  and  attended  their 
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meeting  next  day,  in  which  I  had  some  service. 
I  was  also  at  their  monthly  meeting  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  3rd  of  2nd  mo.  A  number  of  years 
has  passed  since  my  being  among  Friends  here; 
a  number  of  their  children  who  were  then  small, 
are  now  grown  up  ;  but  from  their  appearance,  I 
should  not  have  known  them  to  be  members  of 
our  society,  they  have  gone  so  wide  into  the 
customs  and  fantastical  fashions  of  the  times. 
It  is  sorrowful  :  but  parents  are  to  blame,  whilst 
their  money  not  only  pays  for  the  articles,  but 
for  the  making  of  their  fashionable  garments.  I 
allude  to  such  as  are  in  their  minority,  and  who 
are  provided  for  by  their  parents.  But  when 
parents  have  pursued  the  world  with  avidity  and 
grown  rich,  the  children  have  taken  wing,  and 
flown  away.  Surely  this  society  of  people  will 
be  awfully  visited.  Oh  !  how  I  pity  in  my  very 
heart  the  youth  of  some  families  (for  all  have  not 
yet  given  way,  and  let  fall  our  testimony  to 
plainness, — there  is  a  remnant  that  mourn  as 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  with  whom  my 
spirit  has  sympathy  and  fellowship,)  but  when  I 
go  into  some  families  and  see  plain  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  their  minor  children  tossed  off  in 
the  manner  of  the  world,  the  lamentation  uttered 
by  one  of  old  sometimes  revives  :  "  Even  the 
sea-monsters  draw  out  the  breast,  they  give  suck 
to  their  young  ones ;  but  the  daughter  of  my 
people  is  become  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  of  the 
wilderness."  If  parents  will  put  such  finery  on 
their  children  while  they  are  young, — if  they 
will  dress  them  as  their  Church  or  Presbyterian 
neighbors  do  theirs, — surely  their  children,  as 
they  grow  up,  will  not  wish  or  like  to  be  singu- 
lar. Christ  says,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not."  But  it  looks 
as  though  many  parents,  instead  of  bringing 
their  children  to  Christ,  are  driving  them  as  fast 
and  as  far  from  him  as  they  can.  So  that  with 
regard  to  some  it  may  be  said,  the  leaders  of  the 
people  have  caused  them  to  err  :  and  where  the 
head  is  sick  the  heart  is  faint. 

On  Fifth-day,  the  4th  of  the  2nd  month,  I 
went  to  Baltimore,  and  next  day  attended  the 
monthly  meeting  for  the  Western  District ;  on 
the  day  following,  was  at  the  select  Quarterly 
meeting,  which  was  a  close,  searching  time.  On 
First-day,  attended  Old-town  meeting,  and  next 
day  the  Quarterly  meeting  for  business.  After 
this,  we  stayed  in  town  among  our  friends  till 
the  27th  of  the  2nd  month,  when  we  rode  to  S. 
P.'s.  It  was  very  cold  j  considerable  snow  having 
fallen  and  drifted,  made  it  difficult  to  travel.  In 
the  first  week  of  the  3rd  month,  we  went  to 
Gunpowder,  and  spent  one  night  with  Oliver 
Matthews,  now  in  his  ninety-eighth  year;  but 
his  faculties  were  good,  and  he  enjoyed  himself 
and  his  friends  comfortably,  being  preserved  in 
a  state  of  much  innocency  and  sweetness.  On 
second  day,  the  8th,  I  had  a  meeting  with  the 
children  and  young  people  at  their  school  house 


near  Eli  Mathews' ;  which  was  a  tendering,  good 
opportunity. 

On  leaving  Gunpowder,  we  went  to  the  city 
of  Washington  and  attended  Friends'  meeting 
there  on  First  day  morning — in  the  afternoon  at 
Alexandria,  silent.  We  stayed  five  days  with  our 
daughter  Rachel  j  then  returned  to  Washington 
and  was  again  at  their  meeting.  Thence  to  the 
Monthly  meeting  at  Indian  Spring, — also  their 
First-day  meeting  following  :  dined  with  Samuel 
Snowden,  where  we  met  with  Tristram  Russel, 
from  New  York  State,  on  a  religious  visit  south- 
ward. After  a  sweet,  refreshing  opportunity 
with  Samuel  Snowden's  family,  we  returned  to 
Baltimore  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  3rd  mo.  left  that 
city,  and  took  our  journey  over  the  mountains  to 
Ohio,  weere  we  arrived  at  our  home  in  safety. 

Stillwater,  5th  mo.  16th,  1819.  Great  is  the 
loving  kindness  and  mercy  of  my  God  toward 
me.  His  favors  and  blessings  have  been  multi- 
plied; they  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs 
of  my  head.  When  I  look  back  to  the  days  of 
my  youth,  I  am  ready  to  say,  What  was  I,  or 
my  father's  house,  that  he  should  take  me,  a 
poor  lad  as  from  the  dust  of  the  street,  or  as  a 
beggar  from  the  dunghill,  and  set  me  as  amongst 
the  princes  of  his  people ; — calling  me  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  giving  me  a  portion 
therein,  to  declare  of  his  faithfulness  and  truth, 
and  of  his  salvation  to  the  people,  and  to  open 
the  doctrines  and  mysteries  of  his  kingdom  ! 
And  his  grace  has  not  been  bestowed  on  me  in 
vain ;  for  what  I  am,  I  am  by  his  grace  and 
good  spirit,  operating  in  and  through  me.  And 
now,  0  God  of  my  salvation,  I  pray  thee,  keep 
me  unto  the  end, — hide  me  in  thy  pavilion,  in 
the  secret  of  thy  tabernacle  hide  me ;  that  so 
mine  enemies  may  not  prevail  against  me  in  the 
time  of  old  age,  and  when  my  strength  faileth. 

It  was  four  years,  last  month,  since  we  came  to 
reside  in  this  land,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  in 
being  here.  I  view  it  as  the  Lord's  doings,  and 
that  it  was  his  wisdom  and  goodness  which  in- 
fluenced and  guided  us  hither.  It  had  been  on 
my  mind  for  some  years,  but  my  family  did  not 
seem  prepared,  so  I  was  kept  back,  and  as  it 
were  in  bonds :  but  now,  earnestly  desiring  the 
guidance  of  Divine  wisdom,  I  feel  at  his  disposal, 
and  ready  to  go  wherever  he  may  be  pleased  to 
send  me. 

20th.  The  humbling  goodness  of  Israel's  un- 
slumbering  Shepherd  attends  me  ;  from  day  to 
day  it  is  renewed  as  the  morning,  and  my  prayers 
are  for  preservation  in  the  path  of  humility, 
meekness,  gentleness,  and  every  Christian  vir- 
tue. Oh  !  how  I  long  to  arrive  at  greater  degrees 
of  perfection,  and  greater  conquests  over  every 
thing  that  is  of  human  nature,  both  flesh  and 
spirit ! 

12th  mo.  3d,  1820.  Having  opened  in  our 
monthly  meeting,  a  prospect  of  duty  to  visit 
some  meetings,  appoint  a  few  as  way  might  open, 
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and  visit  some  families  ; — arid  having  the  con- 
currence of  Friends,  I  set  out  on  the  service,  in 
company  with  Dempsey  Boswell,  and  visited  the 
families  of  Somerton  meeting,  the  most  southern 
branch  of  our  monthly  meeting ;  also  attended 
their  week-day  meeting,  which  was  a  solid, 
favored  opportunity.  We  visited  about  thirty 
families  ;  in  many  of  which  we  had  precious  sea- 
sons, and  the  hearts  of  Friends  were  made  glad. 
I  It  was  a  time  of  renewed  favor,  and  a  tendering 
visitation  to  the  youth  and  children,  of  whom 
there  were  several  large  families.  In  going 
through  a  service  of  this  kind,  and  passing  from 
house  to  house,  the  mind  becomes  necessarily  and 
properly  stripped  of  all  dependence,  and  favors, 
and  knowledge  that  has  been  experienced  in 
families  that  have  been  visited  ;  and  we  have  to 
sit  down  entirely  emptied  of  all,  and  to  become 
as  blank  paper.  There  should  be  nothing  carried 
from  house  to  house, — but  we  should  leave  every 
crumb  behind.  It  is  one  thing  to  tell  people 
what  they  are ;  and  it  is  quite  another,  to  tell 
them  what  they  may  be,  and  what  the  Holy  One 
designs  they  should  be. 

In  this  visit,  there  was  a  little  handed  forth  in 
every  family,  as  way  opened  ;  in  some  few,  the 
spring  was  very  low,  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary 
being  no  more  than  ankle  deep.  In  such  in- 
stances there  were  no  endeavors  nor  anxiety  to 
raise  the  spring  by  creaturely  activity,  nor  to 
stir  up  or  awake  the  Beloved  before  the  time  : 
but  the  care  was  to  move  only  in  the  simplicity 
and  nothingness  of  self;  and  so  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men.  I  believe  there  is  no  service 
so  humiliating  to  the  creature,  as  visiting  fami- 
lies, when  rightly  engaged  in.  These  continual 
baptisms  are  necessary,  in  order  that  no  flesh 
may  glory  in  the  Divine  presence.  How  oft  was 
the  apostle's  experience  remembered,  where  he 
said,  "  being  poor,  yet  making  many  rich." 

9th.  We  set  out  for  Leatherwood,  and  visited 
several  families  there;  also  attended  their  First- 
day  meeting,  and  had  an  appointed  meeting  in 
the  afternoon  at  the  widow  Webster's.  They 
were  awakening  seasons,  in  which  considerable 
tenderness  appeared.  On  Second-day,  the  11th, 
we  had  a  meeting  at  Henry  Bailes's  ;  after  dinner 
we  left  the  place,  and  travelled  through  the 
snow  some  distance.  Friends  were  very  kind  to 
us  in  every  place,  and  we  parted  from  them  in 
much  nearness  of  spirit. 

The  remaining  account  of  this  visit  appears  to 
be  lost  or  mislaid.  In  the  summer  following, 
about  the  last  of  the  6th  month,  1821,  Hugh 
Judge  set  out  on  a  journey  over  the  mountains 
on  horse  back,  having  a  friend  in  company.  Of 
this  journey  is  the  following  brief  account : 

On  First-day,  the  8th  of  7th  month,  we  got  to 
Dillon's  Run  meeting,  and  put  up  at  a  Friend's 
House  where  they  have  eight  children,  all  grown 
up  except  one  ;  they  are  a  goodly  family,  brought 
up  in  nice  order.  We  also  had  an  afternoon  meet- 


ing at  Dillon's  Run,  and  then  went  on  for  Back 
Creek,  where  we  had  a  meeting  on  Third-day ; 
next  day  at  the  Ridge,  and  the  day  following, 
one  at  Winchester.  Thence,  by  way  of  Water- 
ford  to  New  Market,  where  I  attended  their 
First-day  meeting,  and  next  day  reached  Balti- 
more. The  yellow  fever  was  in  town,  but  I 
visited  several  aged  people  who  appeared  near 
the  end  of  their  days,  and  divers  others  who  are 
since  taken  to  the  inclosure  of  the  silent  grave. 
Thus  we  see  from  day  to  day  that  our  lives  hang 
as  by  a  slender  thread. 

[To  be  continued.] 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer* 
REMARKS  ON  THE  LIFE  AN1)  DEATH  OF  HAN- 
NAH HOLLOWAY. 

As  our  venerable  and  beloved  friend  Hannah 
Elolloway  has  passed  from  works  to  rewards,  it 
is  with  me  to  give  a  short  testimony  to  her  worth, 
having  been  personally  and  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  her  for  many  years.  I  can  truly  say  she 
was  a  mother  in  Israel,  to  whom  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  counsel,  reproof,  or  instruction 
in  righteousness,  her  steadfast  and  self-denying 
example  being  as  a  way-mark  to  others. 

She  removed  with  her  husband  from  the  State 
of  Virginia,  to  Waynesville,  Ohio,  in  the  year 
1801,  when  there  were  few  inhabitants  in  the 
village,  or  indeed  in  the  State,  and  those  few 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life; 
but  as  she  and  her  companion  prospered  in  their 
endeavors  to  procure  an  honest  livelihood,  they 
were  made  a  blessing  to  their  neighbors,  and 
to  the  religious  society  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  first  meeting  of  Friends  in  that  place  was 
held  in  their  small  dwelling,  until  a  meeting- 
house was  built.  The  care  of  the  Great  Hus- 
bandman was  wonderfully  manifested  towards 
the  early  settlers  of  this  western  country,  in 
sending  many  faithful  laborers  into  this  part  of 
the  heritage,  and  the  heart  of  this  dear  friend, 
and  that  of  her  husband,  was  ever  ready  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  truly  she  "  bestowed  much 
labor  on  these,"  and  "  wrought  with  her  hands 
day  and  night,"  that  she  might  be  able  to  assist 
others,  and  in  this  she  was  eminently  successful. 
Our  aged  and  honorable  friend,  John  Simpson, 
was  an  inmate  of  her  family  several  months  dur- 
ing his  last  illness.  A  little  incident  in  regard 
to  him  she  related  to  the  writer  of  this,  while 
on  her  death  bed.  It  was  this  :  she  had  a  young 
babe  at  the  time,  and  a  large  family  to  attend 
to,  and  seldom  found  time  to  sit  by  him  long, 
but  would  slip  in  whenever  she  could  find  a 
little  leisure,  without  waiting  to  change  her  dress. 
At  one  time  after  seating  herself,  she  discovered 
that  her  apron  showed  marks  of  the  pots)  she 
folded  it  over  as  well  as  she  could,  and  thought 
he  did  not  observe  it.  He  soon  commenced 
speaking  to  her,  and  in  his  communications,  re- 
peated this  passage  in  the  Psalms,  <  'Though  ye  have 
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lain  amoDg  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings 
of  a  dove,  covered  with  silver,  and  her  feathers 
with  yellow  gold."  Indeed,  her  adorning  was 
principally  within,  yet  she  was  a  pattern  of  de- 
cency and  neatness,  and  "  looked  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household/'  In  1813  she  removed 
with  her  family  from  Waynesville,  to  Cincinnati. 
Here  a  new  field  of  service  was  opened  to  her. 
She  had  long  filled  the  place  of  an  overseer,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Friends  of  Miami  Monthly 
Meeting  ;  she  was  now  placed  in  the  station  of 
elder,  and  as  such  was  worthy  of  double  honor, 
for  her  care  was  extended  to  the  weakest  of  the 
flock,  being  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
the  honor  of  truth.  In  1823  the  family  removed 
to  Indiana,  and  her  husband  purchased  a  farm 
near  Richmond,  where  she  lived  until  the  year 
1828,  when  they  went  to  reside  at  Blue  River. 
In  this  place  she  was  debarred  from  the 
society  of  her  friends,  it  being  a  new  country, 
and  no  meeting  within  reach.  On  being  visited 
by  two  of  her  old  friends,  one  of  whom  ex- 
pressed a  belief  that  He  whom  she  served  would 
still  be  near  to  support  and  comfort  her,  she  re- 
plied, "  0  yes  !  he  is  ready  before  me  !"  thus 
evincing  that  her  religion  was  that  of  the  "  Jew 
inward,  whose  praise  was  not  of  men  but  of 
God." 

In  1832  she  returned  with  her  family  to 
Richmond,  where  she  continued  to  reside  till 
the  death  of  her  husband.    In  the  year  1837 
her  youngest  daughter  was  removed  by  death. 
This  child  whom  she  had  fondly  hoped  would 
be  the  support  of  her  declining  years,  was  taken 
in  the  prime  of  life  ,  but  the  cup  of  suffering  was 
not  yet  full,  for  in  the  eighth  month  following, 
another,  a  few  years  older,  a  young  woman  of 
superior  abilities,  was  laid  in  an  early  grave. 
The  severe  conflict  endured  under  these  sore  af- 
flictions, following  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion, seemed  for  a  while  to  sink  her  below  the 
reach  of  consolation.  Her  constitution  gave  way, 
and  for  a  time  her  life  appeared  in  danger  ;  but 
He  who  "  wounds  to  heal,  yea,  kills  to  make 
alive,"  was  pleased  to  raise  her  out  of  this  de- 
sponding condition,  and  to  enable  her  to  wait 
upon  and  console  her  dear  companion  through 
a  lingering  and  painful  disease,  (cancer  in  the 
face,)  which  terminated  his  life  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age.    After  his  death  she  continued  to 
keep  house  with  the  assistance  of  her  grand- 
daughter, who  though  young  in  years  was  a  trea- 
sure to  her.    She  had  also  the  kind  attention  of 
her  surviving  children,  who  all  lived  near  her. 
But  our  dear  aged  friend  began  again  to  sink 
under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities ;  and 
she  removed  to  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
near  Richmond.    In  the  family  of  Nathan  and 
Margaret  Morgan  she  received  that  affectionate 
care  and  attention  she  so  much  required,  being 
entirely  deprived  of  sight  several  years  before 
her  decease.    On  the  26th  of  8th  mo.  1857, 


her  daughter  Hannah  F.,  wife  of  Edward  Frost, 
of  Long  Island,  departed  this  life.  She  was  a 
woman  of  a  "  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  an  orna- 
ment to  Society. 

The  mind  of  her  afflicted  parent  was  in  a  mea- 
sure prepared  for  the  event;  she  felt  that  the 
separation  would  be  short,  and  the  re-union  cer- 
tain.   From  this  time  she  appeared  gradually  to 
sink.    One  day  a  friend,  who  had  passed  through 
some  very  unusual  probations,  was  by  her  bed- 
side, and  related  some  occurrences  which  seemed 
an  evidence  of  the  continuance  of  divine  support; 
a  glow  of  satisfaction  lit  up  her  countenance  as 
she  exclaimed,  "  Trust  Him;  he's  worthy."  Short 
and  comprehensive  sentences  like  this  were 
sometimes  fastened  as  a  "  nail  in  a  sure  place," 
strengthening  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  to  rely  on  that  invisible  arm 
which  was  her  support.    She  dropped  at  differ- 
ent times  during  her  illness  many  weighty  ex- 
pressions, but  as  they  were  not  taken  in  writing, 
cannot  all  be  remembered  ;  the  following  are  dis- 
tinctly recollected  :  "  My  Heavenly  Father's  arm 
is  all  sufficient  to  support  me  through  these  trials 
of  body  and  mind,  if  waited  on — and  that  is 
what  I  am  endeavoring  to  do."    At  another 
time,  "  Although  many  have  been  my  trials  and 
afflictions  through  life,  yet  He  has  always  been 
my  support  and  staff  to  lean  upon."    "  Though 
my  bodily  afflictions  are  great,  I  often er  than 
|  the  morning  give  thanks  to  him,  who  is  all  in 
j  all,  for  the  many  blessings  bestowed  ofl  me,  a 
i  poor  creature  of  his  mercy. " 
|     Thus  our  dear  and  honored  friend  ended  her 
,  days  in  peace,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  and 
|  I  doubt  not  is  now  enjoying  the  rich  reward  of 
!  a  well  spent  life.    May  we,  who  are  left  a  little 
1  longer,  to  fill  up  our  measure,  be  encouraged  to 
|  "  follow  her,  as  she  followed  Christ,"  that,  when 
|  the  time  of  our  departure  shall  arrive,  we  also, 
may  be  found  ready.  R.  H. 


REMININSCENCES  OF  ISAAC  PARRY. 
(Continued  from  page  459.) 

The  account  given  in  an  article  signed  A.  A. 
T.  as  having  occurred  at  Frankford,  I  think  I 
have  some  remembrance  of.  It  was  very  much 
like  James  Simpson.  An  occurrence  somewhat 
similar  I  have  heard  Isaac  relate  which  took 
place  in  New  Jersey,  I  think  at  Mount  Holly. 
I  may  here  observe  that  I  well  remember  James, 
in  the  gallery,  clothed  with  great  power  and 
authority,  remonstrating  with  the  doubter  and 
unbeliever.  I  have  heard  him  proclaim  more 
than  once  that  he  had  passed  through  that  awful, 
bewildered  state,  when  he  could  have  said,  "  My 
heavens  are  as  brass,  and  my  earth  as  iron !  and 
so  great  was  my  misery  in  this  dreadful  wilder- 
ness, that  I  thought  I  could  not  live;"  but  he 
acknowledged  that  divine  goodness  followed  him, 
and  even  in  the  valley  of  Achor  opened  to  him  a 
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door  of  hope.  While  in  this  doleful  state,  he 
frequently  related  that  a  butterfly  preached  a 
loud  sermon  to  him,  saying,  "  When  I  was  a 
young  man  (and  under  the  impression  alluded 
to),  a  butterfly,  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw, 
arose  in  the  air  before  me,  and  seemed  to  address 
this  language  to  my  soul :  '  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  was  a  filthy  worm  ;  the  delicate  eye  would  have 
loathed  to  look  upon  me;  I  crawled  upon  the 
earth  and  lived  on  the  herbage ;  but  a  torpor 
came  over  me,  and  I  was  wound  up  in  total 
silence,  and  laid  in  the  tomb.  But  by  a  power 
to  me  then  unknown,  I  have  burst  the  bonds  of 
the  sepulchre,  and  can  now  ride  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  set  at  defiance  the  horse  and  his 
rider.  He  has  clothed  me  with  beauty  and 
made  my  path  in  the  light  glorious.  Canst  thou 
therefore  doubt  the  power  of  him  that  has  loosed 
my  bonds  ?  That  He  can  also  give  thee  a  glori 
ous  resurrection  V  ' 

The  occurrence  alluded  to  above,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  James  Simpson  and  a  companion  were 
travelling  on  a  religious  visit  in  New  Jersey. 
The  companion  became  very  uneasy  about  his 
concerns  at  home,  and  wished  very  much  to  re- 
turn.   James  not  doubting  but  that  all  things 
would  be  ordered  for  the  best,  consented.  This 
pleased  his  companion  very  much  and  they 
drove  on  cheerfully.    As  they  passed  Mount 
Holly,  James  felt  a  strong  impression  of  duty  to 
stop,  but  said  nothing.    After  passing  along  a 
mile  or  two,  he  suddenly  cried  "stop  !"  His  com- 
panion stopped  in  surprise,  and  inquired  "  what 
is  the  matter?"  James  said  he  must  go  back. 
The  Friend  endeavored  in  vain  to  reason  him  out 
of  it ;  but  as  James  related  the  matter  to  Isaac 
Parry,  "  The  king's  secrets  were  not  to  be  dis- 
closed in  the  presence  of  his  companion. "  He 
therefore  slipped  out  behind  the  carriage  and 
walked  back,  and  signified  to  his  companion 
that  he  had  better  return  to  his  cabbage  and 
beans  that  had  latterly  so  much  occupied  his  at- 
tention, and  that  his  business  was  to  attend 
strictly  to  his  Divine  Master's  directions.  He 
walked  on,  and  the  carriage  stood  in  the  road; 
the  poor  driver  in  amazement  knew  not  what  to 
do,  but  finally  went  home  very  much  perplexed 
and  tried.    James,  steady  to  his  business,  walk- 
ed back  in  deep  thoughtfulness,  until  he  passed 
a  house ;  here  he  turned,  and  following  his  sym- 
pathies singly  was  led  into  it.    He  found  four 
persons  in  a  room  apparently  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  j  they  all  stopped  and  he  sat  down 
in  silence.     On  their  part,  there  was  evident 
emotion  and  surprise  :  one  of  them  got  up  to 
leave  the  room,  but  James  said  "  stop/'  I  have 
a  message  for  you;  and  after  a  time  of  silence 
and  reflection  he  related  some  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  remarkable  call  on  them,  being 
entire  strangers  to  him.    That  he  had  passed 
through  the  place  about  an  hour  before,  and  his 
sympathies  had  been  strongly  attracted  towards 


that  house  ;  that  he  had  left  his  companion  be- 
hind and  came  on  alone.    "  And  now,"  said  he, 
"I  find  you  have  been  holding  meetings,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
God,  that  the  creation  became  extant  by  a  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms,  and  that  of  course 
there  can  be  no  intercommunication  between 
Deity  and  the  mind  of  man.    But  as  the  doc- 
trine is  unpopular,  you  have  concluded  to  keep 
it  a  profound  secret  among  yourselves,  and  you 
have  kept  it,  you  have  not  disclosed  it  to  any 
mortal.    And  now  let  me  tell  you  the  God  of 
Heaven  has  revealed  this  thing  to  me,  and  has 
sent  me,  his  servant,  to  warn  you  of  the  danger 
and  ruin  that  await  you.     If  now  you  turn 
quickly  and  repent,  mercy  and  forgiveness  will 
be  your  portion,  and  Divine  goodness  will  re- 
ceive you  into  favor :  but  if  you  run  on  in  your 
dark,  cold  and  comfortless  doctrine,  everlasting 
ruin  and  destruction  will  be  your  lot ;  you  are 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  bottomless  pit  that 
is  yawning  to  receive  you." 

This  was  a  home  stroke.  They  frankly  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  all  true,  and  promised  with 
trembling  to  abandon  their  creed.  One  of  the 
company,  I  remember  some  thirty  years  ago;  he 
was  pointed  out  to  me  at  meeting.  He  never 
joined  our  Society,  but  he  ever  after  professed 
with  Friends,  and  was  a  distinguished  man  at 
Court,  and  was  a  valuable  citizen.  He  attracted 
my  attention  by  his  dignified  deportment  in 
meeting.  He  sat  remarkably  still  and  upright, 
and  his  seriousness  furnished  evidence  that  his 
mind  was  engaged  in  spiritual  devotion. — 

I  will  defer  further  notices  of  him  to  another 
number,  concluding  with  a  note  in  Comly's  Mis- 
cellany, Vol.  iv.,  page  27.  "The  object  of 
this  note  is  to  encourage  the  gathering  up  of 
such  other  fragments  concerning  James  Simp- 
son as  may  be  interesting  or  useful  to  survivors." 

To  be  continued. 


Extracts  from  a  work  entitled  a  Theologia  Ger- 
manica/'—a  translation  of  a  manuscript 
hearing  date  1497. 

(Continued  from  page  472.) 
Touching  that  true  inward  peace  which  Christ  left  to  his 
disciples  at  the  last. 
Many  say  they  have  no  peace  nor  rest,  but  so 
many  erosses  and  trials,  afliictions  and  sorrows, 
that  they  know  not  how  they  shall  ever  get 
through  them.  Now  he  who  in  truth  will  per- 
ceive and  take  note,  perceiveth  clearly,  that  true 
peace  and  rest  lie  not  in  outward  things ;  for  if  it 
were  so,  the  evil  spirit  also  would  have  peace 
when  things  go  according  to  his  will,  which  is  no 
wise  the  case  ;  for  the  prophet  declareth,  "  Ihere 
is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked,  and 
therefore  we  must  consider  and  see  what  is  that 
peace  which  Christ  left  to  his  disciples  at  the  last, 
when  he  said,  "my  peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
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peace  I  give  unto  you."  We  may  perceive  that 
in  these  words  Christ  did  not  mean  a  bodily  and 
outward  peace ;  for  his  beloved  diseiples,  with 
all  his  friends  and  followers,  have  ever  suffered, 
from  the  beginning,  great  afflictions,  persecutions, 
nay  often  martydotn,  as  Jesus  himself  said,  "In 
this  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation."  But  Christ 
meant  that  true,  inward  peace  of  the  heart  which 
beginneth  here  and  endureth  forever  hereafter. 
Therefore  he  said,  "  not  as  the  world  giveth," 
for  the  world  is  false,  and  deceiveth  in  her  gifts  ; 
she  promiseth  much  and  performeth  little.  More- 
over, there  liveth  no  man  on  earth  who  may  al- 
ways have  rest  and  peace  without  troubles  and 
crosses,  with  whom  things  always  go  according 
to  his  will;  there  is  always  something  to  be  suf- 
fered here,  turn  which  way  thou  wilt.  Where- 
fore, seek  only  that  true  peace  of  the  heart  which 
none  can  take  from  thee,  that  thou  inayest  over- 
come all  assaults. 

Thus,  then,  Christ  meant  that  inward  peace 
which  can  break  through  all  assaults  and  crosses 
of  oppression,  suffering,  misery,  humiliation,  and 
what  more  there  may  be  of  the  like,  so  that  a 
man  may  be  joyful  and  patient  therein,  like  the 
beloved  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ. 

Now  he  who  will  in  love  give  his  whole  diligence 
and  might  thereto,  will  verily  come  to  know  that 
true  eternal  peace  which  is  God  himself,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  a  creature;  insomuch,  that  what 
was  bitter  to  him  before  shall  become  sweet,  and 
his  heart  shall  remain  unmoved  under  all 
changes,  at  all  times,  and  after  this  life  he  shall 
attain  unto  everlasting  peace. 

How  a  man  may  cast  aside  images  too  soon. 
Tauler  saith,  "  there  be  some  men  at  the  present 
time  who  take  leave  of  types  and  symbols  too 
soon,  before  they  have  drawn  out  all  the  truth 
and  instruction  contained  therein.' '  Hence  they 
are  scarcely  or  perhaps  never  able  to  understand 
the  truth  aright.  For  such  men  will  follow  no 
one,  and  lean  unto  their  own  understandings, 
and  desire  to  fly  before  they  are  fledged.  They 
would  fain  mount  up  to  Heaven  in  one  flight. 
A  man  must  begin  by  denying  himself,  and  wil- 
lingly forsaking  all  things  for  God's  sake  and 
must  give  up  his  own  will  and  all  his  natural  in- 
clinations, and  separate  and  cleanse  himself 
thoroughly  from  all  sins  and  evil  ways.  Let 
him  humbly  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Christ. 
Thus  the  work  shall  be  established  and  come  to 
a  good  end. 

Of  three  stages  by  which  a  man  is  led  upwards,  till  he  at- 
taineth  true  perfection. 

Now  be  assured  that  no  one  can  be  enlighten- 
ed unless  he  be  first  cleansed  or  purified  and 
stripped.  So  also,  no  one  can  be  united  with 
God  unless  he  be  first  enlightened.  Thus  there 
are  three  stages  :  first,  the  purification  j  secondly, 
the  enlightening;  thirdly,  the  union.  The  puri- 
fication concerneth  those  who  are  beginning  or 


repenting,  and  is  brought  to  pass  in  a  three  fold 
wise ;  by  contrition  and  sorrow  for  sin,  by  full 
confession,  by  hearty  amendment.  The  enlight- 
ening belongeth  to  such  as  are  growing,  and  also 
taketh  place  in  these  ways ;  to  wit,  by  the  es- 
chewal  of  sin,  by  the  practice  of  virtue  and  good 
works  and  by  the  willing  endurance  of  tempta- 
tation  and  trials.  The  union  belongeth  to 
such  as  are  perfect,  and  also  is  brought  to  pass 
in  three  ways ;  to  wit,  by  pureness  and  singleness 
of  heart,  by  love,  and  by  the  contemplation  of 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

How  all  men  are  dead  in  Adam,  and  are  made  alive  again 
in  Christ,  and  of  true  obedience  and  disobedience. 

All  that  in  Adam  fell  and  died,  was  raised 
again  and  made  alive  in  Christ,  and  all  that  rose 
up  and  was  made  alive  in  Adam,  fell  and  died 
in  Christ.  But,  what  was  that?  I  answer, 
true  obedience  and  disobedience.  But  what  is 
obedience  ?  I  answer,  that  a  man  should  so  stand 
free,  being  quit  of  himself,  that  is  of  his  I,  and 
me,  and  self,  and  mine,  and  the  like,  that  in  all 
things  he  should  no  more  seek  or  regard  him- 
self than  if  he  did  not  exist,  and  should  take  as 
little  account  of  himself  as  if  he  were  not,  and 
another  had  done  all  his  works.  Likewise  he 
should  count  all  the  creatures  for  nothing. 
What  is  there,  then,  which  is,  and  which  we  may 
count  for  somewhat?  I  answer,  nothing,  but 
that  which  we  may  call  God.  Behold  !  this  is 
very  obedience  in  the  truth,  and  thus  it  will  be  in 
a  blessed  eternity.  There  nothing  is  sought,  nor 
thought  of,  nor  loved,  but  the  one  thing  only. 

Hereby  we  may  mark  what  disobedience  is,  to 
wit,  that  a  man  maketh  some  account  of  himself, 
and  thinketh  that  he  is,  and  knoweth,  and  can  do 
somewhat,  and  seeketh  himself  and  his  own  ends 
in  the  things  around  him,  and  hath  regard  to 
and  loveth  himself  and  the  like.  Man  is  created 
for  true  obedience,  and  is  bound  of  right  to  ren- 
der it  to  God.  And  this  obedience  fell  and 
died  in  Adam,  and  rose  again  and  lived  in  Christ. 
Yea,  Christ's  human  nature  was  so  utterly  bereft 
of  self,  and  apart  from  all  creatures,  as  no  man's 
ever  was,  and  was  nothing  else  but  a  ¥  house  and 
habitation  of  God."  Neither  of  that  in  him 
which  belonged  to  God,  nor  of  that  which  was 
a  living  human  nature,  and  a  habitation  of  God, 
did  he,  as  man,  claim  anything  for  his  own.  His 
human  nature  did  not  even  take  unto  himself 
the  Godhead,  whose  dwelling  it  was,  nor  any- 
thing that  this  same  Godhead  willed,  or  did,  or 
left  undone  in  him,  nor  yet  anything  of  all  that 
his  human  nature  did  or  suffered ;  but  in  Christ's 
human  nature  there  was  no  claiming  of  any- 
thing, nor  seeking,  nor  desire,  saving  that  what 
was  due  might  be  rendered  to  the  Godhead,  and 
he  did  not  call  this  very  desire  his  own.  Of 
this  matter  no  more  can  be  said  or  written  here, 
for  it  is  unspeakable  and  was  never  yet  and  never 
will  be  fully  uttered ;  for  it  can  neither  be  spoken 
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nor  written  but  by  Him  who  is  and  knows  its 
ground ;  that  is,  God  himself,  who  can  do  all 
things  well. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Living  in  an  age  when  the  rights  of  man  are 
#  well  understood  and  defined,  and  under  a  govern- 
ment professedly  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
justice  and  equality,  that  "  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  j" 
also,  the  right  of  choosing  the  laws  by  which  to 
be  governed;  we,  the  non-slaveholders,  gene- 
rally view  slavery  as  being  derogatory  to  such 
principles,  unjust  and  inconsistent:  yet  the  sys- 
tem not  coming  in  immediate  conflict  with  our 
pursuits,  and  not  feeling  ourselves  the  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  the  slave,  we  too  tamely  hope 
that,  by  some  unforeseen  occurrence,  the  institu- 
tion will,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  abolished. 
The  objections,  also,  which  are  thrown  broadcast 
among  the  people,  to  the  colored  man's  restora- 
tion to  liberty,  greatly  tend  to  indispose  us  for 
looking  to  any  means  which  contemplate  a 
speedy  abolition  of  slavery,  lest  thereby  the  ex- 
isting excitement  should  be  increased.  Admit- 
ting that  this  would  be  the  case,  we  may  well 
pause  and  consider  whether  there  is  any  proba- 
bility of  abolishiug  slavery  with  less  excitement 
at  a  future  period,  when  it  will  be  more  enlarged 
and  strengthened. 

It  is  no  fault  of  the  slave  that  he  has  been 
made  such,  and  is  continued  in  bondage,  and  if 
the  colored  man  has  been  deprived  of  partici- 
pating in  the  laws  and  government  of  the  coun- 
try, who  is  responsible  for  such  laws  as  put  him 
upon  the  auction  block,  but  we  the  white  men  ? 
Are  we  not  then  justly  chargeable  for  the  de- 
gradation and  suffering  the  system  inflicts,  and 
the  bickerings  and  animosities  it  has  brought 
upon  the  country  ? 

Such  being  our  case  we  have  great  need  of 
coming  to  a  right  understanding  of  our  duty  in 
the  matter.  In  looking  into  the  subject,  we 
shall  easily  discover  that  so  unjust  and  odious  a 
system  does  not  exist  without  support;  a  support, 
too,  extending  beyond  the  immediate  possession 
of  the  slave. 

Slavery  was  not  a  matter  to  be  legalized  by 
any  one  man,  but  there  was  a  combination  of 
interest  and  influence  by  which  the  deed  was 
done,  and  laws  enacted  dooming  a  certain  class 
to  perpetual  bondage,  and  placing  them  in  the 
same  category  with  beasts  of  burden  or  merchan- 
dize. 

In  regard  to  the  support  given  to  slavery,  we 
see  that  it  is  a  support  drawn  from  and  given 
by  the  people.  The  States  are  all  connected  in 
one  general  government ;  hence  the  connection 
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of  policy  and  interest—and  so  down  to  counties 
and  towns.  Religious  societies,  too,  though  re- 
siding in  different  sections,  are  more  or  less  in 
connection  with  each  other,  forming  embodied  in- 
fluence—and the  commercial  intercourse  connect- 
ing producer  and  consumer  by  binds  wrought  of 
silver  and  gold,  all  form  a  network  of  influence, 
(and  the  latter  even  patronage,)  by  which 
slavery  and  its  evils  are  sustained.  With  these 
facts  before  us,  though  we  may  "  garnish  the 
sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  say,  had  we 
lived  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not 
have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of 
the  prophets/'  or  say,  had  we  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  introduction  cf  slavery  we  would  not  have 
been  partakers  in  such  gross  injustice  and  cruelty, 
yet  to  what  purpose,  unless  we  are  of  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  follow  "a  multitude  to  do  evil" — un- 
less we  are  bearing  a  practical  testimony  against 
the  system,  and  have  the  fortitude  and  courage 
to  withhold  our  patronage  and  influence  from  it. 

He  who  can  contemplate  the  wrongs  of  the 
slave  and  the  iniquities  of  the  masters  with  feel- 
ings of  indifference,  may  justly  suspect  himself 
as  wanting  not  only  in  regard  for  the  good  of 
his  fellow  men,  but  in  one  important  character- 
istic of  a  disciple  of  Christ.  "  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another" — and  this  love  leads  its  vo- 
taries, to  "  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  break  every 
yoke  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free."  If  this 
subject  claimed  individual  attention  proportion- 
ate to  its  importance,  the  hearts  of  the  people 
would  pulsate  in  a  right  direction  for  its  extinc- 
tion. 

To  keep  the  system  from  observation  and 
scrutiny  is  the  slaveholder's  hope  and  safeguard. 
Nevertheless,  the  effects  produced  by  it  are  such 
as  should  induce  in  every  one  desirous  of  deal- 
ing justly  and  loving  mercy,  a  candid  inquiry, 
how  far  we  have  washed  our  hands  in  innocency 
in  respect  to  the  downtrodden  slave.  Such  an 
inquiry  would  be  a  good  beginning  in  a  good  work, 
by  which  we  might  soon  see  that  a  service  rightly 
begun  was  a  work  half  done.  While  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  believe  that  the  number  of  those  who  ab- 
stain from  slave-labor  products  are  on  the  in- 
crease, it  is  cause  of  surprise  that  the  increase 
is  not  greater ;  because  this  mode  of  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  slave,  is  so  far  from  interfering 
with  other  proper  and  consistent  modes,  that  as 
an  "  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree,"  it 
would  impart  weight  and  efficiency  to  them. 

Every  honest  man  disdains  the  idea  of  know- 
ingly purchasing  stolen  goods  of  the  robber, 
upon  the  principle  that  it  would  be  approving 
and  encouraging  the  act.  But,  alas !  how  few 
hesitate  to  purchase  slave  produce  of  the  master 
merely  because  he  has  robbed  the  slave  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  law.  How  often  do  we  hear 
the  declaration,  "  I  see  no  way  that  anything 
can  be  done  at  present  for  the  abolishment  ot 
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slavery."  Is  not  this  precisely  the  slave-holder's 
declaration  ? 

Are  we  about  to  adopt  his  conclusions,  and 
follow  his  example,  and  still  claim  to  have  a 
testimony  against  the  system  ? 

Have  we  a  valid  testimony  against  it,  while 
we  are  giving  to  it  all  the  patronage  and  coun- 
tenance our  circumstances  and  interest  prompt 
us  to? 

Although  the  Southern  planters,  prompted  by 
interest  and  by  circumstances,  continue  to  hold 
their  slaves,  year  after  year,  generation  after 
generation,  the  most  honest  and  candid  among 
them  generally  admit  that  they  are  in  the  ab- 
stract and  in  principle  opposed  to  slavery. 
Wherein,  then,  does  our  righteousness  exceed 
theirs  ? 

If  it  was  ever  necessary  not  to  be  participants 
in  the  sins  of  Babylon,  in  order  that  we  may- 
escape  her  plagues,  is  it  not  now  ?         D.  I. 

Dutchess  Co.,  JST.  Y,  22d  of  9th  mo.,  1858. 


Fill  ENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  9,  1858. 


Died,  At  Millville,  on  the  14th  of  8th  month,  at 
the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mary  R.  Eves,  Mart 
Shively,  aged  87  years,  8  months  and  20  days. 

She  was  an  earnest  and  consistent  member  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  enjoyed  the  respect, 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Eves,  the  first  settler 
of  Millville,  and  the  last  of  seventeen  children,  four- 
teen of  whom,  lived  to  be  men  and  women. 

She  lived  to  follow  all  her  cotemporaries — those  who 
witnessed  and  aided  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
place — to  the  grave,  and  to  see  her  children  and  her 
children's  children  growing  up  around  her,  and  filling 
useful  and  honorable  places  in  society ;  and  then  at  a 
ripe  old  age,  quietly,  calmly  and  peacefully  passed 
away  to  her  final  rest. 

 ,  In  New-Castle,  21st  of  9th  mo.  1858,  Thomas 

Fari>gton,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness  of  dropsy,  a  member  andrminister  of 
Shappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  Westcheste  Co.,  N.  Y. 
In  him  was  demonstrated,  not  only  the  power  of  Di- 
vine Grace,  in  enabling  the  penitent  Prodigal  to  re- 
turn to  the  Father's  House,  but  also  the  goodness  of 
God  in  putting  upon  such  the  best  "robe."  He  was 
a  devoted  and  diligent  attender  of  all  our  meetings, 
which  was  mostly  performed  on  foot,  and  in  them  was 
frequently  engaged  in  his  gospel  mission  to  edification. 
In  his  death  a  sensible  loss  is  felt,  but  we  trust  it  is 
his  eternal  gain. 

 ,  At  Easton,  N.  J.,  on  the  26th  of  9th  mo.,  1858, 

in  the  37th  year  of  her  age,  Sarah  H.,  wife  of  David 
Baker  and  daughter  of  Gideon  and  Hannah  Hoxie. 

Independence. — Keep  out  of  debt,  and  li  ve 
within  your  income,  if  you  would  be  master  of 
yourselves,  or  desire  to  have  the  power  of  doing 
kindness  to  others. 

Industry. — Retire  early  to  rest,  and  be  "early 
to  rise."  Industry  promotes  health,  order  and 
happiness. 


LETTER  TO  RICHARD  REYNOLDS. 

Manchester,  4th  mo.  26,  1796. 
My  dear  Friend, — It  is  now  more  than  twelve 
months  since  I  received  thy  kind  letter,  though 
there  has  not  passed  one  month,  perhaps  not 
one  day,  in  which  I  have  not  affectionately  re- 
membered thee  ;  and  thou  wouldst  long  since 
have  had  a  reply  to  it,  if  I  had  thought  thou 
hadst  stood  in  need  of  any  instruction  or  help 
from  me.  If  the  enemy  has  gained  any  advan- 
tage by  my  silence,  either  against  thee  or  me,  I 
am  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  believe  thou  hast  been  too 
long  acquainted  with  his  devices,  to  be  in  much 
danger  from  that  quarter.  The  very  poor  ac- 
count thou  hast  given  me  of  thy  own  situation, 
did  not  at  all  surprise  me;  it  was  just  such  a 
one  as  I  should  have  expected  from  thee ;  the 
humble  state  of  thy  mind,  added  to  its  great 
sensibility,  under  the  humiliating,  gradual  pro- 
cess of  regeneration,  disposeth  to  such  feelings 
and  such  fears.  I  believe  there  are  many  of  us, 
were  it  not  that  we  are  sometimes  favored  for 
the  sake  of  others,  that  would  have  much  the 
same  account  to  give  of  ourselves.  I  will  tran- 
scribe for  thee  a  few  lines  from  an  ancient,  pious 
writer,  and  which  I  would  have  thee  admit  as 
an  answer  to  all  thou  hast  said  of  thyself:  "  This 
I  do  impart  unto  you  in  all  sincerity,  out  of  a 
true  Christian  zeal  from  my  fountain  gifts  and 
knowledge;  and  I  do  not  extol  or  set  up  myself, 
but  I  speak  brotherly  to  your  mind,  to  stir  you 
up,  and  to  comfort  you,  that  you  should  not  think 
the  yoke  of  Christ  to  be  heavy,  when  oftentimes 
the  external  man  doth  cloud  the  internal,  that  the 
poor  soul  mourneth  for  its  image,  which  yet 
is  purified,  and  truly  begotten,  and  brought  forth 
under  tribulation,  and  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  is 
even  so  with  me,  and  other  Christians  besides. 
Think  not  strange  at  it.  It  is  very  good  when 
the  poor  soul  is  in  combat,  much  better  than  when 
it  is  imprisoned,  and  yet  playeth  the  hypocrite, 
and  maketh  devout  shows.  It  is  written,  that 
all  things  shall  serve  for  the  best  to  them  who 
love  God.  Now,  when  the  combat  of  the  soul 
doth  arise  and  proceed,  that  it  would  fain  see 
God,  and  yet  cannot  at  all  times  attain  the  same, 
then  know  that  it  fighteth  for  the  noble  trophy, 
of  which  the  external  man  knoweth  nothing  ;  yet 
the  Spirit  of  God  fighteth  in  the  natural  soul 
for  that  which  is  supernatural,  that  so  he  may 
lead  the  creature  into  God.  He  would  always 
fain  crown  the  soul  with  the  precious  image,  if  the 
blind  reason  would  but  give  Him  room,  and  suf- 
fer the  underetanding  to  co-operate.  We  must 
labor  and  strive  against  the  external  reason,  and 
also  against  flesh  and  blood,  and  wholly  oppose 
the  assaults  and  objections  of  the  devil,  always 
breaking  them,  and  casting  them  away,  and  re- 
sist the  evil  thoughts,  motions,  and  influences, 
and  effectually  with  our  whole  soul,  with  prayer, 
supplication,  or  internal  resignation,  press  into 
God's  mercy." 
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Thou  majst  be  sure  enough,  my  dear  friend, 
that  if  Providence  seeth  meet  to  make  any  other 
use  of  thee,  than  that  which  He  hath  long  done, 
as  a  preacher  of  righteousness  in  life  and  conversa- 
tion, as  a  Father  to  the  poor,  and  a  succourer  of 
many,  when  the  right  time  shall  come,  thou  will 
not  be  left  in  any  doubt  about  it;  but  if  other- 
wise, it  is  all  right;  it  is  enough  if  we  are  found 
faithful  stewards  in  the  station  which  the  Master 
hath  appointed  us,  whether  as  stewards  of  grace, 
or  of  the  things  of  this  life.  What  cause  have 
we,  not  only  to  be  satisfied  with,  but  thankful 
for  our  lots  ?  our  outward  circumstances,  our 
mental  powers,  and  spiritual  gifts,  are  diversified 
by  Him  who  only  is  wise ;  and  it  is  deeply  fixed 
as  a  sentiment  in  my  mind,  that  the  allotment 
or  gifts  of  each  individual  of  us,  if  we  act  well 
our  part,  and  are  faithful  in  the  improvement, 
will  conduce  more  completely  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  our  happiness  through  all  eternity,  than 
any  other  or  varied  portion  could  possibly  do. 
The  great  point,  by  which  glory,  honor,  and 
peace,  both  here  and  for  ever,  would  certainly 
be  gained,  is  for  each  of  us  to  stand  in  our  own 
lot,  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  the  vari- 
ed dispensations  of  His  providence;  seeking  no 
more,  either  of  prosperity  or  adversity,  of  pover- 
ty or  riches,  of  suffering  or  rejoicing,  in  things 
spiritual  or  temporal,  than  He  knows  to  be  best 
for  us. 

I  note  all  that  thou  hast  hinted,  of  some  cir- 
cumstances which,  as  a  parent,  do  furnish  for 
thee  some  degree  of  affliction.  Experience  hath 
taught  me  to  sympathize  in  a  case  which, 
though  somewhat  dissimilar,  hath  been  to  me  ex- 
ceedingly distressing;  but,  my  dear  friend,  what 
can  we  do  for  our  children  ?  nothing  of  ourselves, 
to  be  sure,  that  will  do  them  any  good;  but, 
through  Divine  help,  we  can  love,  pity,  and 
pray  for  them ;  and,  indeed,  with  some,  this  is 
the  last  and  only  resource ;  and  oh  !  the  fear  that 
I  have  felt,  lest  I  should  be  deficient  here. 
"  The  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much  j"  let  us  be  found  diligent  in  this  holy  ex- 
ercise. The  example  of  Job  is  worthy  our  imi- 
tation, and  with  what  fervency  did  the  father  of 
the  faithful  address  the  Most  High  with  this 
petition ;  "  0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before 
thee  I"  "  God  forbid,"  said  the  prophet  Samuel, 
concerning  the  rebellious  house  of  Israel,  "  that 
I  should  sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray 
for  you.;'  Oh  !  that  both  thou  and  1  may  be 
found  fervent  enough,  and  frequent  in  this  great 
duty ;  often  retiring  to  the  closet  of  our  hearts, 
the  temple  which  God  hath  chosen,  and  there 
pouring  forth  our  supplication  to  "  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven/'  that  He  would  take  our 
children  under  His  care.  Much  benefit  would 
arise  from  this  practice.  I  am  very  far  from 
thinking  thee  a  stranger  to  this  Christian  exer- 
cise; for  any  thing  I  know,  thou  mayst  have 
gone  far  beyond  me  in  the  practice.    If  so,  per- 


mit me  to  recommend  it  to  thee  to  persevere; 
and,  for  thy  encouragement,  let  us  remember  the 
example  of  the  woman,  who  came  to  Christ,  and 
would  not  be  denied,  Mat.  xv.  22  ;  and  likewise 
the  parable  of  our  blessed  Lord,  by  which  He 
taught  that  men  should  always  pray,  and  not 
faint,  Luke  xviii.  Oh  !  the  consolation  and  sup- 
port we  also  should  derive  from  thus  spreading 
our  cause  before  the  Lord,  and  committing  our- 
selves, our  children,  and  our  all  into  His  hand, 
who  is  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls. 

I  do  not  expect  to  be  in  London  this  year ;  so 
probably  may  miss  the  pleasure  of  seeing  thee 
there;  some  more  distant  period  may  furnish  the 
opportunity.  I  have,  however,  much  pleasure 
and  comfort  in  thinking  of  thee,  because  I  am 
so  fully  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  thy  desires  ; 
and  that,  in  the  great  day  of  recompense,  thou 
wilt  be  numbered  amongst  the  humble,  faithful 
servants  of  God. 

Wishing  thee  every  comfort  and  every  bles- 
sing consistent  with  the  Divine  will,  I  remain 
thy  ever  affectionate  and  sincere  friend, 

John  Thorp. 

N.  B.  Present  the  salutatation  of  my  love  to 
thy  wife,  and  to  Priscilla  Hannah  Gurney ;  tell 
her  to  remember  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and 
I  also  ought  to  remember  it,  particularly  that 
part,  "  Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my 
money  to  the  exchangers,"  the  Lord's  money, 
nothing  of  our  own. 


Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  at  Burlington,  the  \§th  of  1th 
month,  1691. 

(Continued  from  p.  475  ) 

Let  this  be  read  and  recorded  in  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  meeting  books,  and  be  read  in  other 
meetings  as  Friends  of  the  aforesaid  meetings 
may  see  service. 

To  the  men  and  women  Friends  who  walk  in 
fellowship  with  the  children  of  light ;  that  you 
use  your  serious  Christian  endeavors,  that  the 
children  and  youth  who  are  under  your  care  and 
tuition  may  be  educated  in  the  plain  faith  and 
honorable  way  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  your  love 
may  not  slacken  to  the  requirings  of  the  holy 
truth,  in  its  pure  leadings  inwarldly,  and  in 
maintaining  your  testimony  against  the  outward 
vanities,  fashions  and  evil  customs  of  the  world  ; 
and  that  you  be  not  backward  or  remiss  in  keep- 
ing them*to  plainness  of  speech,  and  to  plain  and 
modest  apparel,  and  that  you  be  good  examples 
herein ;  and  in  your  conversations  unto  them, 
in  no  wise  countenance  them  in  the  use  of 
that  way  of  speaking  or  habit  which  neither 
answereth  the  gravity  of  our  gospel  profession, 
nor  the  practice  of  the  ancient  worthies,  nor  the 
testimony  of  God's  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful  in  this  our  age;  and  that  all  unsuitable 
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apparel  and  all  immodest  dress,  (more  especially  of 
such,  who  being  the  children  of  parents  who  are 
owned  members  of  our  religious  meetings,)  may 
meet  with  and  receive  timely  and  seasonable  re- 
buke from  you.  Acquit  yourselves,  we  request 
you  herein,  as  such  who  delight  in  the  Lord  and 
His  way,  more  than  in  the  fashions,  habits  or 
speech  of  the  world.  And  think  not  that  way 
of  speaking  or  apparelling  ornamental  to  your 
youth,  which  our  God  by  the  inshioing  of  His 
holy  spirit  into  your  hearts  condemned  you  for 
and  called  you  from.  And  keep  them  as  much 
as  in  you  lies  from  inducements  to  folly,  from 
corrupt  communication,  and  from  over  intimacy 
and  society  with  those  who  either  decline  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  or  are  prejudiced  against  it,  or 
have  a  mean  esteem  of  the  same.  And  that  you 
be  not  wanting  in  your  respective  duties  to- 
wards them,  we  recommend  this  as  our  advice 
also,  and  being  one  herein  with  many  of  our  el- 
der brethren,  that  in  case  your  labor  towards 
your  grown  youth  should  prove  ineffectual,  you  ; 
take  to  your  assistance  two  or  three  weighty 
Friends  to  lay  their  folly  or  undutifulness  before,  ! 
and  endeavor  in  the  love  and  wisdom  of  His  gift  j 
to  reclaim  them ;  but  if  this  procedure  answer  j 
not  the  wholesome  methods  and  tender  expecta-  i 
tion,  you  may  acquaint  the  respective  meetings  1 
with  the  same,  that  their  further  counsel  and 
endeavors  may  be  had  therein,  and  so  you  be 
clear  before  God,  and  in  the  sight  of  men,  of 
their  miscarriages,  and  God  will  have  a  witness 
in  themselves  that  you  have  not  been  wanting  to  j 
them  in  your  endeavors  to  train  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  teaching 
them  that  way  which  is  both  your  and  their  du- 
ty to  walk  therein. 

And  lastly,  that  those  proposals  which  are  ac- 
cording to  godliness  may  have  the  desired  ser- 
vice, we  judge  it  convenient  that  two  or  three  or 
four  sober,  sensible  elderly  Friends  in  truth  may 
be  desired  by  their  respective  Monthly  or  Quar- 
terly meetings  upon  occasion  to  take  care  for  the 
future  herein,  and  in  the  gentleness  and  truth 
of  the  gospel  to  dissuade  our  youth  from  wrong 
courses,  and  to  stir  up  parents  and  overseers  who 
are  remiss  in  their  duty,  lest  it  may  be  said  with 
too  much  truth  of  us,  that  we  are  establishing 
again  those  things  we  formerly  destroyed,  and  are 
running  into  countenancing  such  practices  we 
formerly  testified  against. 

Given  forth  in  tender  love  to  God's  holy  way 
in  good  will  to  His  people,  and  in  compassionate 
kindness  to  your  youth,  your  Friends  and  breth- 
ren in  the  work  of  the  gospel.  From  our  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Burlington,  the  I9th  of  7th  mo.  1694. 

At  our  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Philadelphia, 
the  18th  of  the  7th  month,  1695. 

The  last  Yearly  Meeting's  paper  relating  to 
an  orderly  and  decent  deportment  becoming  our 
holy  profession  being  read  and  weightily  consider- 
ed, brought  a  concern  upon  this  meeting  to  re- 


vive the  testimony  which  we  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  all  Quarterly  and  Monthly  meetings,  to 
be  very  diligent  and  careful  to  put  the  same  in 
practice,  that  those  things  therein  borne  testi- 
mony against,  may  have  no  place  amongst  us ; 
and  we  further  recommend  to  your  care  what 
followeth : 

First.  That  all  that  profess  truth,  whether  old 
or  young,  keep  to  plainness  in  apparel,  not  wear- 
ing long  lapt  sleeves  and  coats  gathered  at  the 
sides,  superfluous  buttons,  or  broad  ribbons  about 
their  hats,  or  great  bushy  periwigs.  Let  them 
be  modest  and  suited  to  the  hair  they  had  ;  and 
let  all  be  careful  about  making,  buying,  selling 
or  wearing  striped  or  flowered  stuffs  as  much  as 
well  they  can,  (as  also  other  useless  and  super- 
fluous things,)  and  in  order  thereunto  that  all 
tailors  professing  truth  be  dealt  with  and  ad- 
vised accordingly. 

Secondly,  That  all  superfluity  and  excess  in 
building  and  furniture  in  houses  be  avoided  for 
time  to  come. 

Thirdly.  That  none  trade  by  sea  or  land,  be- 
yond their  abilities,  and  that  Friends  keep  to  a 
word  in  their  dealings,  as  much  as  may  be ;  and 
if  any  are  indebted  abroad  or  at  home,  and  an- 
swer not  the  same,  that  such  be  admonished 
thereof,  by  such  as  shall  be  appointed  to  take 
care  of  such  things,  that  truth  may  not  be  re- 
proached, and  people,  whether  rich  or  poor,  kept 
out  of  their  just  debts. 

Fourthly.  And  that  such  as  shall  come  late  to 
meetings,  or  when  come  there,  fall  asleep,  and 
be  restless  and  go  forth  and  not  stay  in  meet- 
ings; or  otherwise  demean  themselves  unbecom- 
ing the  truth  ;  that  as  soon  as  the  meeting  is 
over  they  be  admonished  thereof,  by  such  as 
shall  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  such  things. 

Fifthly.  That  those  Friends  so  appointed  ad- 
monish masters  and  mistresses  of  families,  and 
in  their  social  stations  and  concerns,  to  behave 
themselves  in  all  things  as  becometh  the  truth, 
that  they  may  be  good  examples  to  all;  and 
that  they  suppress  all  the  contrary  in  those  that 
be  under  their  care,  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
that  things  will  be  done  with  ease. 

And  Lastly.  That  all  these  things,  with  the 
former,  may  be  more  effectually  put  in  practice; 
it  is  our  advice  that  two  or  more  Friends,  men 
and  women,  out  of  their  respective  meetings',  be 
from  time  to  time  chosen  and  appointed,  to  see 
those  things  be  put  in  practice  ;  and  such  as  will 
not  receive  their  admonition,  that  they  make  re- 
port thereof  to  the  respective  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, to  be  there  dealt  withal  as  Friends,  in  the 
wisdom  of  God,  shall  see  meet;  that  all  things 
may  be  kept  sweet  and  clean.  Then  the  Lord 
will  do  us  good,  and  bless  us  in  all  our  under- 
takings ;  which  is  our  desire,  and  for  which  this 
is  given  forth. 

From  our  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia  the 
18th  of  7th  month,  1695. 
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We  propose  giving  a  few  extracts  from  letters 
written  by  a  friend  travelling  in  Europe. 

Ulverstone,  8th  montb,  1858,  First  Day. 

The  date  of  this  letter  shows  that  we  are  on 
the  classic  ground  of  Quakerism,  in  fact,  we  took 
this  place,  en  route  for  the  South,  on  our  return 
from  the  delightful  visit  we  have  made  to  the 
English  lakes,  solely  for  the  sake  of  visiting  the 
home  of  George  Fox,  and  attending  the  meeting 
which  he  donated  to  Friends  here.  Through 
the  admirable  account  of  Swarthmore,  published 
several  years  ago  in  the  Intelligencer,  you  are 
familiar  with  the  place  and  its  surroundings. 
Since  then,  I  fear,  it  has  become  still  more  di- 
lapidated, through  neglect  or  rather  abuse,  on 
the  part  of  the  tenants  who  have  occupied  it,  and 
who  seem  to  have  had  no  care  to  preserve  its 
identity,  or  even  to  keep  it  in  repair.  When 
we  presented  ourselves  at  the  door  this  morning, 
an  ignorant  young  woman  informed  us  that  the 
family  were  all  away  at  church,  and  she  could 
not  give  us  much  information  about  it.  She, 
however  took  us  through  the  rooms  successively 
to  the  garrets.  The  first,  to  the  right  of  the 
main  entrance,  is  a  large  hall,  where  George 
Fox  preached,  and  probably  that  in  which  Mar- 
garet Fell  was  so  greatly  wrought  upon.  The 
floor  is  of  stone,  and  on  one  side  is  a  sort  of  bay 
window  let  into  the  wall  and  somewhat  raised 
so  as  to  have  served  a  good  purpose  as  a  plat- 
form or  gallery  of  raised  seats.  The  room  is 
wainscoated  with  walnut,  which  has  some  curious 
specimens  of  carving  on  it ;  a  large  chimney- 
place  with  raised  hearth  is  on  one  side,  and  next 
this  is  a  narrow  entry,  from  which  a  little  door- 
way passes  out  into  the  orchard.  Immediately 
joining  this  entry,  with  a  door  opening  into  it, 
opposite  that  from  th*  hall,  is  Judge  Fell's  room, 
where  he  used  to  sit  and  hear  George  preach 
without  attending  the  meeting  or  identifying 
himself  with  it.  On  the  left  of  the  main  en- 
trance is  a  large  old  fashioned  kitchen,  and 
back  of  that  a  small  room  communicating  with 
it,  and  by  a  back  stairway  with  the  room  above. 
The  main  stairway,  like  those  of  all  the  fine  old 
English  houses  we  have  seen,  is  broad,  with  an 
easy  ascent,  and  protected  by  massive  carved 
banisters.  Some  of  the  steps  are  a  good  deal 
like  giving  out,  and  we  were  cautioned  to  walk 
up  carefully.  The  chambers  are  wainscoated 
with  oak ;  they  correspond  in  arrangement  with 
the  three  principal  rooms  below )  and  over  the 
little  entry  from  which  the  door  goes  out  into 
the  orchard,  is  a  corresponding  passage,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  a  little  closet  containing  a  chest, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  deposit  of  the 
family  archives,  and  on  the  other,  a  door  on  to 
what  must  have  been  a  sort  of  verandah.  From 
this  elevation  George  Fox  is  said  to  have  preach- 
ed to  the  people  assembled  in  the  orchard.  An 
old  carved  walnut  bedstead,  retained   in  the 


main  room,  is  said  to  have  been  that  on  which 
Judge  Fell  died.  The  garrets  are  high,  as  much 
so  as  either  of  the  other  rooms,  and  are  lighted 
by  windows,  so  that  the  house  has  three  stories, 
as  seen  in  the  picture  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  iniquitous  tax  upon  panes  of  glass.  Some 
of  these  windows  were  built  in  with  brick  to  save 
the  annual  tax.  The  whole  appearance  of  this 
establishment  bespeaks  a  place  which  has  been 
of  no  mean  importance  in  its  day.  It  impressed 
me  with  the  great  advantage  it  must  have  been 
to  George  Fox,  in  so  early  a  period  of  his  minis- 
try, to  have  had  the  seed  he  was  sowing  broad- 
cast take  root  in  such  genial  soil.  To  an  Ameri- 
can, accustomed  to  the  rural  landscapes  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  this  neighbor- 
bood  would  show  many  things  new  and  strange. 
The  total  absence  of  fences,  and  their  substitution 
by  great  hedges  or  stone  walls,  generally  near 
six  feet  high  •  the  comparative  scarcity  of  wood- 
land and  the  economy  of  space  shown  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  out-buildings,  which  are  inva- 
riably of  stone,  like  the  houses,  and  built  close 
to  each  other  and  to  the  house.  The  invariable 
covering  of  the  houses  of  the  better  class,  like 
Swarthmore  Hall,  is  slate.  This  gives  a  light 
appearance  to  the  eaves,  and  a  degree  of  perma- 
nence, without  which  many  of  the  monuments 
of  antiquity  we  have  visited  would  have  long 
since  fallen  to  decay.  In  a  chest  on  the  garret 
stairs,  said  to  belong  to  the  house,  we  found  an 
old  sword,  some  tools,  and  a  great  variety  of 
things,  some  of  which  were  evidently  ancient, 
and  may  have  come  down  from  Judge  Fell's 
time. 

From  Swathmore  hall  we  went  to  the  meeting 
house,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  It 
is  built  of  stone,  and  shut  out  from  the  public 
road  by  a  high  stone  wall,  like  most  of  the 
Friends'  meeting-houses  in  England.  It  has 
two  apartments  on  the  main  floor,  one  used  for 
Monthly  Meetings,  &c,  and  the  other  for  meet- 
ings for  worship ;  besides  these,  is  a  little  room 
over  the  Monthly  Meeting  room,  and  opening 
into  the  main  room  by  raising  partitions,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  Youth's  gallery.  The  house  is 
wainscoated,  with  pannels  which  are  carried 
round  all  sides,  and  painted  of  a  light  blue  or 
stone  color.  The  preacher's  gallery  is  raised 
one  step,  and  so  high  is  the  solid  pannel-work 
on  the  back  of  the  lower  bench  facing  the  meet- 
ing, that  it  might  almost  obscure  the  occupants 
of  "  the  upper  seats  in  the  synagogue."  There 
were  no  occupants,  however,  of  these.  The  five 
Friends  facing  the  meeting  sat  on  the  level. 
There  were  about  twenty  persons  present,  who 
sat  with  great  propriety  through  a  pretty  long 
meeting.  Nothing  was  said,  and  no  sound  save 
the  occasional  rustling  of  clothing,  &c,  from 
change  of  posture,  and  the  singing  of  birds,  dis- 
turbed the  perfect  silence.  After  meeting,  which 
was  broken  by  the  male  and  female  at  the  head 
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shaking  hands,  the  Friends  very  kindly  showed 
us  the  old  Bible  of  George  Fox,  which  bears 
date  1541,  his  ebony  bed-posts  which  have  been 
built  in  a  pillar  in  the  passage,  and  his  two  old 
and  elegant  arm-chairs,  kept  in  the  house.  We 
were  also  invited  to  enter  our  names  in  a  little 
book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  to  accompany  a 
kind  friend  home  to  dinner  ;  this  last  we  declined, 
however,  and  returned  to  Ulverstone  to  write  our 
letters,  &c.  A  Friend  who  walked  with  us  to 
the  town,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  was  very  pleas- 
ant and  communicative.  He  informed  us  that 
they  have  an  afternoon  meeting  in  the  town  in  a 
school-room,  near  our  hotel,  and  if  we  had  not 
arranged  to  take  the  train  to  Furness,  I  should 
have  been  tempted  to  mingle  again  with  these 
kind  Friends.  This  house  was  the  the  gift  of 
George  Fox,  bearing  this  inscription  over  the 
door,^  ex  dono  G.  F.,  1688.  He  never  attended 
meeting  in  it,  having  died  shortly  after  its  erec- 
tion, on  a  visit  to  London.  After  dinner  we 
went  io  see  the  church  where  he  used  to  have 
his  controversies  with  Priest  Lampit ;  it  was 
closed,  however,  and  had  nothing  specially  to  in- 
terest us.  One  feature  in  the  Friends'  meeting 
house  at  Swarthmore  shows  an  interest  to  keep 
up  a  succession  of  standard-bearers — it  is  a  lit- 
tle library,  opened  every  meeting  day  for  the 
gratuitous  loaning  of  books,  chiefly  of  a  moral 
and  religious  tendency,  a  plan,  it  seems  to  me, 
well  worth  imitating  among  Friends  in  America. 


CHILDREN. 

Come  to  me,  0  ye  children  ! 

For  I  hear  you  at  your  play, 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 

Have  vanished  quite  away. 

Ye  open  the  eastern  windows, 

That  look  toward  the  sun, 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  the  sunshine, 
In  your  thoughts  the  brooklet's  flow, 

But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  Autumn, 
And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow. 

Ah  !  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 

If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 

Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 

With  light  and  air  for  food, 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood, — 

That  to  the  world  are  children, 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Come  to  me,  0  ye  children  1 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

For  what  are  all  our  contrivings, 
And  the  wisdom  of  our  books, 


When  compared  with  your  caresses, 
And  the  gladness  of  your  looks  ? 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said ; 
For  ye  are  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

"  STRIVE,  WAIT,  AND  PRAY." 

Strive;  yet  I  do  not  promise 

The  prize  you  dream  uf  to-day 
Will  not  fade  when  you  think  to  grasp  it, 

And  melt  in  your  hand  away  ; 
But  another  and  holier  treasure, 

You  would  now  perchance  disdain  ; 
Will  come  when  your  toil  is  over, 

And  pay  you  for  all  your  pain. 

Wait;  yet  I  do  not  tell  you 

The  hour  you  long  for  now 
Will  not  come  with  its  radiance  vanished, 

And  a  shadow  upon  its  brow  ; 
Yet  far  through  the  misty  future, 

With  a  crown  of  starry  light, 
An  hour  of  joy  you  know  not 

Is  winging  her  silent  flight. 

Pray  ;  though  the  gift  you  ask  for 

May  never  comfort  your  fears, 
May  never  repay  your  pleading, 

Yet  pray  with  hopeful  tears  ; 
An  answer,  not  that  you  long  for, 

But  diviner,  will  eome  one  day; 
Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it, 

Yet  strive,  and  wait,  and  pray. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  STARS. 

Slowly,  by  God's  hand  unfurled, 
Down  around  the  weary  world 
Falls  the  darkness.    Oh  how  still 
Is  the  working  of  His  will ! 

Mighty  Spirit,  ever  nigh  ! 
Work  in  me  as  silently  ; 
Veil  the  day's  distracting  sights, 
Show  me  heaven's  eternal  lights. 

Living  stars  to  view  be  brought, 
In  the  boundless  realms  of  thought  ; 
H'gh  and  infinite  desires, 
Flaming  like  those  upper  fires  ! 

Holy  Truth,  eternal  Right, 
Let  them  break  upon  my  sight  ; 
Let  them  shine  serene  and  still, 
And  with  light  my  being  fill. 

W.  H.  Furness. 


EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  MEAT. 

Professor  Johnston,  in  his  "Chemistry  of 
Common  Life/'  says  that  a  well-cooked  piece  of 
meat  should  be  full  of  its  own  juice,  or  natural 
gravy.  In  roasting,  therefore,  it  should  be  ex- 
posed to  a  quick  fire,  that  the  external  surface 
may  be  made  to  contract  at  once,  and  the  albu- 
men to  coagulate,  before  the  juice  has  had  time 
to  escape  from  within.  The  same  observations 
apply  to  boiling  ;  when  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton 
is  plunged  into  boiling  water  the  outer  part  con- 
tracts, the  albumen  which  is  near  the  surface 
coagulates,  and  the  internal  juice  is  prevented 
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either  from  escaping  into  the  water  by  which  it' 
is  surrounded,  or  from  being  diluted  or  weakened 
by  the  admission  of  water  among  it.  When  cut 
up,  therefore,  the  meat  yields  much  gravy,  and 
is  rich  in  flavor.  Hence  a  beef-steak  or  mutton 
chop  is  done  quickly,  and  over  a  quick  fire,  that 
the  natural  juices  may  be  retained.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  meat  be  done  over  a  slow  fire, 
its  pores  remain  open,  the  juice  continues  to  flow 
from  within  as  it  has  been  dried  from  the  surface, 
and  the  flesh  pines  and  becomes  dry,  hard  and 
unsavory.  Or,  if  it  be  put  in  cold  and  tepid 
water,  which  is  afterwards  brought  to  a  boil, 
much  of  the  albumen  is  extracted  before  it  coagu- 
lates, the  natural  juices  for  the  most  part  flow 
out,  and  the  meat  served  is  in  a  nearly  tasteless 
state.  Hence  to  prepare  good  boiled  meat  it 
should  at  once  be  put  into  water  already  brought 
to  a  boil.  But  to  make  beef  tea,  mutton  broth, 
and  other  meat  soups,  the  flesh  should  be  put 
into  cold  water,  and  this  afterwards  very  slowly 
warmed,  and  finally  boiled.  The  advantage  de- 
rived from  simmering — a  term  not  unfrequent 
in  cookery  books — depends  very  much  upon  the 
effects  of  slow  boiling,  as  above  explained. 


FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
(Continued  from  page  479.) 

Sydney  Godolphin  Osborne,  in  his  painfully 
interesting  work  upon  "  Scutari  and  its  Hospi- 
tals," observes,  relative  to  these  disgraceful  ani- 
madversions upon  F.  Nightingale,  "  I  have 
heard  and  read  with  indignation  the  remarks 
hazarded  upon  her  religious  character.  I  found 
her  myself  to  be  in  her  every  word  and  action 
a  Christian ;  I  thought  this  quite  enough.  It 
would  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  cruel 
impertinence  to  scrutinize  her  words  and  acts,  to 
discover  to  which  of  the  many  bodies  of  true 
Christians  she  belonged.  I  have  conversed  with 
her  several  times  on  the  deaths  of  those  whom  I 
had  visited  ministerially  in  the  hospitals,  with 
whom  she  had  been  when  they  died.  I  never 
heard  one  word  from  her  lips  that  would  not 
have  been  just  what  I  should  have  expected 
from  the  lips  of  those  whom  I  have  known  to  be 
the  most  experienced  and  devout  of  our  common 
faith.  Her  work  ought  to  answer  for  her  faith  ; 
at  least,  none  should  dare  to  call  that  faith  in 
question,  in  opposition  to  such  work,  on  grounds 
so  weak  and  trivial  as  those  I  have  seen  urged. 
That  she  had  been  equally  kind  and  attentive  to 
men  of  every  creed  ;  that  she  would  smooth  the 
pillow  and  give  water  to  a  dying  fellow-creature 
who  might  own  no  creed,  I  have  no  doubt;  all 
honor  to  her  that  she  does  feel  that  hers  is  the 
Samaritan's,  not  the  Pharisee's  work.  If  there 
is  blame  in  looking  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
to  attend  a  dying  Romanist,  let  me  share  it  with 
her — I  did  it  again  and  again." 

This  gentleman's  more  particular  description 


of  the  lady  herself,  is  especially  interesting.  He 
says  : — "  F.  Nightingale,  in  appearance,  is  just 
what  you  would  expect  in  any  other  well-bred 
woman,  who  may  have  seen,  perhaps,  rather 
more  than  thirty  years  of  life ;  her  manner  and 
countenance  are  prepossessing,  and  this  without 
the  possession  of  positive  beauty ;  it  is  a  face  not 
easily  forgotten ;  pleasing  in  its  smile,  with  an 
eye  betokening  great  self-possession,  and  giving 
when  she  wishes,  a  quiet  look  of  firm  determina- 
tion to  every  feature.  Her  general  demeanor  is 
quiet,  and  rather  reserved ;  still,  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  she  is  not  gifted  with  a  very  lively 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  In  conversation,  she 
speaks  on  matters  of  business  with  a  grave 
earnestness  one  would  not  expect  from  her  ap- 
pearance. She  has  evidently  a  mind  disciplined 
to  restrain,  under  the  principles  of  the  action  of 
the  moment,  every  feeling  which  would  interfere 
with  it.  She  has  trained  herself  to  command, 
and  learned  the  value  of  conciliation  towards 
others,  and  constraint  over  herself.  I  can  con- 
ceive her  to  be  a  strict  disciplinarian )  she  throws 
herself  into  a  work,  as  its  head — as  such  she  well 
knows  how  much  success  must  depend  upon  lit- 
eral obedience  to  her  every  order.  She  seems 
to  understand  business  thoroughly.  Her  nerve 
is  wonderful ;  I  have  been  with  her  at  very 
severe  operations  ;  she  was  more  than  equal  to 
the  trial.  She  has  an  utter  disregard  of  con- 
tagion. I  have  known  her  spend  hours  over 
men  dying  of  cholera  or  fever.  The  more  aw- 
ful to  every  sense  any  particular  case,  especially 
if  it  was  that  of  a  dying  man,  her  slight  form 
would  be  seen  bending  over  him,  administering 
to  his  ease  in  every  way  in  her  power,  and 
seldom  quitting  his  side  till  death  released 
him/' 

Inexpressibly  delightful  is  that  intimation 
that  F.  Nightingale  gives  token  of  being  "  gift- 
ed with  a  lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous."  Pos- 
sessing the  exquisite  perception  of  the  pathetic 
in  existence  which  her  whole  career  proclaims 
her  to  have,  it  would  have  been  a  defect  in  her 
nature,  nay,  a  lack  of  the  complete  feeling  for 
pathos  itself,  had  she  not  betrayed  a  capacity  for 
receiving  humorous  impressions.  Humor  and 
pathos  are  so  nearly  allied,  in  their  source  with- 
in the  human  heart,  so  mingled  in  those  recesses 
whence  spring  human  tears  at  the  touch  of  sym- 
pathy, that  scarcely  any  being  deeply  affeeted 
by  mournful  emotion,  can  remain  insensible  to 
the  keen  appeal  that  resides  in  a  ludicrous  idea. 
That  particular  feature  chronicled  by  Mr.  Os- 
borne in  his  personal  description  of  F.  Nightin- 
gale, is  just  the  exquisite  point,  to  our  imagina- 
tion, that  crowns  her  admirable  qualities.  It 
accords  with  an  intensely  beautiful  account  of 
her,  that  was  related  by  Sydney  Herbert,  at  a 
public  meeting  convened  in  F.  Nightingale's 
honor.  He  said,  an  anecdote  had  lately  been 
sent  to  him  by  a  correspondent,  showing  her 
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great  power  over  all  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact.  He  read  the  passage  from  the  letter, 
which  was  this  :  "  I  have  just  heard  such  a  pretty 
account  from  a  soldier,  describing  the  comfort  it 
was,  even  to  see  Florence  pass.  1  She  would 
speak  to  one  and  to  another,  and  nod  and  smile 
to  as  many  more;  but  she  couldn't  do  it  to  all, 
yeuknow;  we  lay  thereby  hundreds;  but  we 
could  kiss  her  shadow  as  it  fell,  and  lay  our 
heads  on  the  pillow  again  content  V  What 
poetry  there  is  in  these  men  !  I  think  I  told 
you  of  another,  who  said  :  1  Before  she  came 
there  was  such  a  cussin  and  swearin  ;  and  after 
that,  it  was  as  holy  as  a  church.'  That  consol- 
ing word  or  two,  that  gentle  {  nod  and  smile, 
in  passing,  were  precisely  the  tokens  of  sympathy 
that  would  come  with  such  homefelt  charms  to 
those  manly  hearts  from  a  face  posessing  the 
emotional  expression  which  we  can  conceive  it 
natural  to  have,  just  the  woman  with  just  the 
countenance  to  exercise  an  almost  magical  moral 
influence  over  men's  minds.  We  are  told  eye 
witnesses  have  averred  that  it  was  singular  to  re 
mark  how,  when  men,  frenzied,  perhaps  by  their 
wounds  and  disease,  had  worked  themselves  into 
a  passionate  refusal  to  submit  to  necessary  opera- 
tions, a  few  calm  sentences  of  hers  seemed  at 
once  to  allay  the  storm ;  and  the  men  would 
submit  willingly  to  the  painful  ordeal  they  had 
to  undergo."  Noble  being !  Exactly  that 
blended  firmness  and  gentleness  which  make  a 
woman's  nature  so  all-potent  in  its  beneficial  as- 
cendency over  manhood.  Rough,  brave  fel- 
lows, that  would  have  resisted  like  iron,  any 
amount  of  men's  persuasion,  would  melt  at  once 
into  submission  at  a  11  few  calm  sentences"  from 
those  lips  of  hers.  We  fancy  the  mouth,  capa- 
ble of  smiles,  or  quivering  with  deepest  feeling, 
compressed  into  resolute  steadfastness,  as  it  per- 
suaded the  men  into  reasonable  acquiescence 
with  what  was  for  their  good,  while  betraying 
the  latent  sympathy  with  their  every  pang. 

Florence  Nightingale  is  a  woman  for  every 
living  woman  to  be  proud  of  calling  sister;  and 
she  herself  is  one  who  would  not  disdain  to  al- 
low the  claim  of  sisterhood  from  the  very  lowliest 
of  her  sex. 

Long  before  F.  Nightingale  returned  from  the 
East — and  she  would  not  hear  of  going  back  to 
England  until  the  war  was  over,  although  her 
health  and  strength  were  so  far  impaired,  that 
when  a  yacht  was  placed  at  her  disposal  by  Lord 
Ward,  to  admit  of  her  taking  temporary  change 
of  air  in  sea  excursions  to  recruit  her  for  further 
work,  she  had  to  be  carried  down  to  the  vessel 
carefully  and  reverently  in  the  arms  of  the  men, 
amidst  their  blessings  and  prayers  for  her  speedy 
recovery — the  nation's  gratitude  could  not  be 
restrained  from  its  eager  desire  to  bestow  some 
public  token  of  acknowledgment  towards  a  wo- 
man, who  they  felt  bad  earned  so  imperative  a 
title  to  their  affectionate  thanks.    A  testimonial 


of  some  sort  was  agreed  upon  as  the  only  means 
of  exhibiting  their  unanimous  feeling,  and  of 
permitting  every  one  to  contribute  their  share 
in  the  offering.  But  of  what  was  it  to  consist  ? 
Sums  of  money  to  a  lady  in  affluent  circum- 
stances would  be  futile;  ornaments  to  one  whose 
chosen  sphere  was  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick, 
the  poor  and  the  dying,  would  be  idle.  Any 
gift  to  herself,  who  had  given  her  most  precious 
possessions,  her  time,  her  attentions,  her  sympa- 
thy to  others,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  like  an  attempt  to  reward 
that  which  was  beyond  reward;  to  pay  for  that 
which  was  a  free  donation,  and  moreover,  F. 
Nightingale  herself  distinctly  declined  receiving 
anything  for  herself.  The  only  thing  that  re- 
mained then,  was  to  raise  a  fund  for  benevolent 
purposes  ;  and  to  place  it  at  her  disposal,  that 
she  might  appropriate  it  according  as  her  own 
philanthropic  heart  and  admirable  practical 
judgment  should  think  best.  Public  meetings 
were  called,  presided  over  by  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  one  who  had  been  a  personal 
witness  of  F.  Nightingale's  grand  work  in  the 
East ;  and  attended  by  peers,  members  of  par- 
liament, and  some  of  the  highest  men  in  profes- 
sional repute.  They  debated  the  question  of  the 
proposed  "  Nightingale  fund"  in  the  noblest 
spirit  of  consideration ;  consideration  for  the 
delicate  feelings  of  her  who  was  the  object  of 
this  testimonial  of  a  nation's  gratitude ;  and  con- 
sideration for  those  who  were  desirous  of  mak- 
ing this  public  proffer  of  their  homage.  It  was 
decided  that  a  "  fund  to  enable  her  to  establish 
an  Institution  for  the  training,  sustenance  and 
protection  of  nurses  and  hospital  attendants," 
would  be  the  best  form  for  this  national  testi- 
monial to  take  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
was  sent  out  to  F.  Nightingale.  Her  own  reply 
will  best  express  the  feelings  with  which  she  re- 
ceived it : — 

"Scutari  Barrack  Hospital,  Jan.  6,  1856. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Herbert. — In  answer  to  your  let- 
ter (which  followed  me  to  the  Crimea  and  back 
to  Scutari)  proposing  to  me  the  undertaking  of 
a  training  school  for  nurses,  I  will  first  beg  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  what  I 
have  felt  in  regard  to  the  sympathy  and  the  con- 
fidence shown  to  me  by  the  originators  and  sup- 
porters of  this  scheme.  Exposed  as  I  am  to  be 
misinterpreted  and  misunderstood,  in  a  field  of 
action  in  which  the  work  is  new,  complicated, 
and  distant  from  many  who  sit  in  judgment  upon 
it, — it  is,  indeed,  an  abiding  support  to  have 
such  appreciation  brought  home  to  me  in  the 
midst  of  labor  and  difficulties  all  but  overpower- 
ing. I  must  add,  however,  that  my  present  work 
is  such  as  I  would  never  desert  for  any  other,  so 
long  as  I  see  room  to  believe  that  what  I  may 
do  here  is  unfinished.  May  I,  then,  beg  you  to 
express  to  the  committee,  that  I  accept  their 
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proposal,  provided  I  may  do  so  on  their  under- 
standing of  this  great  uncertainty,  as  to  when  it 
will  be  possible  for  me  to  carry  it  out. 
"  Believe  me  to  be  yours  very  truly, 

"  Florence  Nightingale." 


the  comet  as  seen  through  a  telescope  

prof.  Mitchell's  observations. 

0.  M.  Miichell,  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory, 
communicates  to  the  Daily  Gazette  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  regarding  the  comet,  which  now 
makes  so  tine  a  display  in  our  western  heavens 
at  night.  It  was  discovered  by  Professor  Donati, 
of  Florence,  Italy,  nearly  four  months  ago,  and 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  time  since  it  was  de- 
tected, has  been  steadily  approaching  the  earth, 
and  in  a  direction  so  nearly  coincident  with  the 
visual  ray,  that  but  for  the  computations  of  as- 
tronomers, might  well  excite  anticipations  of 
some  fearful  collision  with  our  planet.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  present  month,  it  seems  to  have 
been  plunging  downward  so  exactly  toward  the 
earth  that  it  scarcely  changed  its  apparent  place 
among  the  fixed  stars  by  a  quantity  larger  than 
two  or  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  moon. 

Jt  will  reach  its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun 
in  a  few  days.  Its  brilliancy  will  increase  rapidly 
up  to  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  October, 
when  it  will  put  on  its  most  splendid  appearance, 
and  will  then  rival  in  grandeur  the  famous  comet 
of  Halley,  at  its  last  return  in  1836. 

This  comet,  Professor  Mitchell  says,  "  will 
soon  commence  to  change  direction,  at  first 
slowly,  afterward  more  rapidly,  as  seen  from  the 
earth,  when  sweeping  swiftly  round  the  sun  it 
will  regain  those  distant  regions  of  space  wherein 
a  vast  proportion  of  its  orbit  lies  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  telescopic  vision. "    He  further  states  : 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  September, 
the  appearance  of  the  comet,  in  the  great  refrac- 
tor of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  was  especially 
interesting.  The  central  portion  or  nucleus, 
was  examined  with  powers  varying  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred,  without  presenting  any 
evidence  of  a  well-defined  planetary  disc.  It 
was  a  brilliant  glow  of  light,  darting  and  flashing 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  toward 
the  sun,  and  leaving  the  region  behind  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  But  the  most  wonderful 
physical  feature  presented  was  a  portion  of  a 
nearly  circular  nebulous  ring,  with  its  vertex 
directed  toward  the  sun,  the  bright  nucleus  being 
in  the  centre,  while  the  imperfect  ring  swept 
more  than  half  round  the  luminous  centre.  This 
nebulous  ring  resembled  those  which  sometimes 
escape  from  a  steam-pipe,  but  did  not  exhibit 
the  appearance  which  ought  to  be  presented  by  a 
hollow  hemispherical  envelope  of  nebulous  mat- 
ter. 

There  was  an  evident  concentration  of  light 


in  the  central  portions  of  the  ring,  while,  in  the 
case  of  a  hollow  envelope,  the  brightest  portion 
should  be  at  the  outer  edge.  By  micrometrical 
measurement,  the  distance  from  the  central  point 
to  the  circumference  of  the  ring  was  found  to  be 
about  nine  thousand  miles.  This  would  give  a 
diameter  of  eighteen  thousand  miles,  in  case  the 
ring  was  entire.  Similar  measurements,  made 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  September,  indica- 
ted a  decided  increase  in  the  radius  of  the  ring, 
which  was  now  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
miles  in  length.  On  the  same  evening  I  noticed 
the  fact  that  the  luminous  envelope  did  not 
blend  itself  into  the  head  portion  of  the  tail,  but 
appeared  somewhat  to  penetrate  into  this  nebu- 
lous mass,  especially  on  the  upper  part,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  about  200  degrees  of  a 
spiral.  The  tail  on  the  25th  was  decidedly 
brighter  and  better  defined  on  the  upper  than  on 
the  lower  portion,  while  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  there  was  a  much  nearer  approach  to 
equality  in  brightness,  especially  nearer  the  head 
of  the  comet.  Through  the  telescope,  and  near 
the  head,  the  tail  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
hollow  nebulous  envelope,  under  the  form  of  a 
parabaloid  of  revolution,  the  edges  being  bright- 
est and  well  defined,  while  there  was  a  manifest 
fading  away  of  light  towards  the  central  region. 
Through  the  vast  depth  of  a  nebulous  matter  com- 
posing this  wonderful  appendage,  the  faintest 
telescopic  stars  shone  with  undiminished  bright- 
ness. 

No  one  can  gaze  on  the  gigantic  object,  in  all 
its  misty  splendor,  without  a  deep  impression  that 
the  eye  is  resting  on  a  mass  of  nebulous  matter, 
precisely  such  as  the  nebulous  theory  of  La 
Place  supposes  to  have  been  the  primordial  con- 
dition of  our  sun,  and  all  its  attendant  planets, 
and  from  which  chaotic  condition  this  beautiful 
system  of  revolving  worlds  has  been  evoked  by 
the  action  of  a  single  law. 

The  only  comet  which  has  presented  an  ap- 
pearance resembling  the  one  now  visible,  is  the 
one  known  as  Halley's  comet,  as  seen  by  Sir 
William  Herschel  and  others,  in  its  return  in 
1836.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two:  that  while  the  envelope  of  Halley's 
comet  is  described  as  a  hemispherical  hollow  en- 
velope, this  shows  more  the  shape  of  a  nebulous 
ring ;  there  is  a  faint  misty  light,  of  irregular 
outline,  but  not  to  be  mistaken  by  even  a  casual 
observer." 


EMERY. 


Although  emery  has  been  sought  for  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  has  been  found  only  in  two 
places — in  the  island  of  Naxos,  in  Greece,  and  at 
a  few  spots  in  Turkey.  The  annual  production 
is  at  present  limited  to  two  thousand  tons  of 
Naxos  stone  and  sixteen  hundred  tons  of  Turk- 
ish. 
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Redemption. — Our  nature  is  both  weak  and 
prone  to  evil,  but  there  is  a  power  in  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  can  redeem  from  evil  and  teach 
us  to  overcome  it. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but 
■with  very  little  demand  either  for  export  or  home 
consumption.  The  sales  for  shipment  are  at  $5  56  for 
fresh  ground  superfine,  $5  75  and  6  12  for  extra,  and 
$6  25  for  extra  family.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  are  within  the  range  of  the  same  figures,  and 
fancy  lots  from  $6  25  to  7  00.  Eye  Flour  and  Corn 
Meal  continue  scarce.  The  former  is  held  at  $4  37 
per  barrel,  and  the  latter  at  $4  25. 

Grain.— The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  about  adequate 
to  the  demand.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Penna.  at 
$1  25  and  1  27  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Red,  and 
§1  35  a  1  38  for  good  White.  Rje  continues  inactive 
at  75c.  for  new,  and  83c.  for  old.  The  market  con- 
tinues bare  of  Corn.  Sales  of  yellow,  in  store,  at  86  a 
88c,  affoat.  Oats  are  in  demand.  Sales  of  prime 
Delaware  at  46  cts.,  per  bushel,  and  old  at  50  cts. 

Cloverseed  is  in  fair  supply,  at  $5  87  a  $6  00  per 
64  lbs.,  for  prime  old  and  new.  Timothy  commands 
$2  a  2  12  per  bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $1  70. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AMD  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 

N.  J. 

The  Winter  Season  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  2nd  of  11th  mo.,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms 
of  admission  $70  per  Session.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.J. 

10th  mo.  1858. 

Attention  is  invited  to  a  Boarding  School,  at  Attle- 
boro,  Bucks  County,  Penna.,  for  the  young  of  either 
sex.  The  next  term  begins  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh 
month.  Total  expenses,  including  all  extras,  $60 
per  term. 

SIDNEY  AVERILL,  \  u 
ELMIRA  AVERILL;}Pr°Prietors- 
9th  mo.  25  1858.— 4  t. 

C Chesterfield  boarding  school  for 
)  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Thirty-eighth 
session  of  this  Institution  will  commence,  on  the  15th 
of  11th  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  information  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  25th — 3  mo. 

WANTED. — A  male  or  female  teacher  at  Friends' 
School-house,  Quakertown,  in  Bucks  County,  to 
teach  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  educa- 
tion. For  particulars  inquire  of  William  M.  Levick, 
No.  532  Dillwyn  Street,  or  to  Benjamin  G.  Foulke, 
Quakertown,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  25—4  t. 

GREEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
will  open  the  twenty-fifth  session  on  11th  month 
1st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  All  the  branches  compri- 
sing a  thorough  English  education  will  be  taught. 
Terms  $55. 

Those  not  exceeding  12  years  of  age,  $50.  For  the 
languages  and  ornamental  branches,   see  circulars 


containing  particulars.  This  school  is  accessible  daily 
from  Philadelphia,  Salem,  Baltimore,  and  Wilmington, 
by  mail  stages  from  the  latter  place  ;  also,  from  West 
Chester  and  Cochranville,  daily.  For  further  infor- 
mation address 

Edith  B.  Chalfant,  Proprietor  and  Principal, 

Near  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

9th  mo.  18,  1858.— 6  w. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS —It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  institution  on  the 
1st  of  11th  month,  1858.  Lectures  will  be  delivered 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatus,  and  upon  anatomy  and  physiology,  by 
a  medical  practitioner.  Terms,  $60  for  twenty  weeks. 
For  reference  and  further  particulars,  inquire  for  cir- 
culars of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  18tb,  1858.— 8t. 

T^ATON  ACADEMY,  FOR  BOTH  SEXES,  KENNETT 
Pi  SQUARE. — This  Institution  is  located  in  the 
borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and 
is  daily  accessible  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
by  mail-stage  from  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  Winter  term  will  open  for  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
on  the  first-day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  next,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

The  couise  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education — the  higher 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences  illustrated,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German  languages,  Drawing  and 
Botany. 

Terms — Tuition,  boarding  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance;  for  the  langua- 
ges, $5  extra.  Address 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor, 
or  William  A.  Chandler,  Principal. 
9th  mo.,  4th,  1858  —3m. 


THE  SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Loudon 
County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  education  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  day  of  10th  mo.  next. 

Terms. — For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  term 
of  40  weeks,  $115,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  For 
further  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold, 
Springhouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  after  the 
first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  latter 
place. 

7th  mo. 24 — 3  mo. 


G1WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOU^G 
T  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  next  session  of  this  In- 
stitution will  commence  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh  mo., 
1858,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms,  $70.  For  cir- 
culars or  further  information,  address  either  of  the 
undersigned.  Daniel  Foulke,  Principal. 

Hugh  Foulke,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  21 

BOARDING  SCH00l70R~GIRLS.— Eliza,  Gayner 
and  Annie  Heacock  will  open  a  school  near  the 
Chelton  Hills  Station,  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  on 
the  first  of  the  11th  month,  and  continue  it  until  the 
last  of  the  4th  month.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  regular  English  branches.  Terms,  $60,  half  paya- 
ble in  advance.  For  further  particulars  address 
JOSEPH  HEACOCK,  Jenkintown  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
Co  ,  Pa. 

8th  mo.  14— 3m 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Peuua.  Back 
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18th  of  7th  mo.,  1821.  I  left  Baltimore,  and 
rode  to  my  son-in-law,  John  Jewett's,  at  Deer 
Creek ;  thence,  in  company  with  my  daughter 
Susanna,  1  set  out  next  day  for  Lewistown  in 
Delaware,  to  see  my  son  Thomas.  We  took  Mil- 
ford  on  the  way,  at  which  there  were  only  twelve 
persons,  and  arrived  at  Lewistown  in  the  evening; 
found  my  son  and  his  family  in  health,  and  tar- 
ried with  them  till  fifth-day  morning,  the  26th, 
when  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  Deer  Creek. 
On  first-day,  the  29th,  I  attended  Deer  Creek 
meeting,  where  Mary  Mifflin  appeared  in  testi- 
mony. My  daughter  Margaret  Judge  has  been 
on  a  visit  to  New  York  and  thereaway ;  she  has 
visited  the  state  prison,  poor  house,  hospital, 
and  other  public  places,  beside  attending  Friends' 
meetings  there.  She  is  now  looking  towards  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  so  on  to 
the  opening  of  that  at  Whitewater.  May  the 
Holy  One  preserve  her.  In  true  littleness  is 
true  greatness. 

On  my  way  homewards,  I  travelled  diligently, 
and  reached  our  monthly  meeting  after  riding 
sixteen  miles  in  the  morning  previous.  At  this 
meeting,  I  mentioned  my  prospect  of  attending 
the  opening  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  proposed  to 
be  held  at  Whitewater,  Indiana.  My  daughter 
Margaret  returned  with  me,  and  we  reached  my 
home  about  a  week  before  our  Yearly  Meeting 
commenced  at  Mount  Pleasant.  After  staying 
a  day  or  two,  we  set  out  and  attended  our  select 
Yearly  Meeting  on  seventh-day,  where  we  had 
the  company  and  services  of  a  number  of  stran- 
gers; Elizabeth  Coggeshall  and  Ann  Shipley, 
from  New  York;  and  William  Foster  from 


Europe.  But  I  was  taken  with  chills  and  fever 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  the  sittings  after 
second-day.  In  one  week  after  the  close  of  the 
meeting  we  got  home,  and  I  gained  strength  so 
fast  that  I  was  able  to  set  out  with  my  daughter 
Margaret  and  a  number  of  Friends,  in  order  to 
be  at  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

9th  mo.  26th.  We  got  to  Zanesville,  and 
were  at  their  meeting  on  fifth-day.  In  the 
evening,  at  Margaret's  request,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity with  the  members  of  our  society.  On 
seventh-day  we  reached  Dry  Run  settlement, 
and  had  a  meeting  there  next  day;  though  but 
few  Friends  reside  here.  On  second-day,  the 
1st  of  10th  month,  we  got  to  Fairfield,  and  next 
day  to  Waynesville.  Our  company  had  now  in- 
creased to  twelve.  But  in  the  midst  of  com- 
pany, I  often  feel  lonesome;  especially  when 
there  is  much  conversation  about  trifling  things, 
exciting  to  laughter;  for  this  is  not  often  im- 
proving to  the  mind.  On  the  5th  we  arrived  at 
White- water,  and  I  put  up  at  my  nephew  George 
Hatton's  two  miles  from  the  meeting  house. 

At  this  Yearly  Meeting  was  a  large  body  of 
Friends,  and  a  promising  appearance  of  young 
people.  The  business  was  conducted  with 
weight,  and  I  had  a  hope  that  Friends  will  get 
along  satisfactorily.  The  Meeting  closed  on 
sixth-day ;  and  a  comfortable  degree  of  brotherly 
harmony  was  witnessed  throughout.  I  stayed 
over  first-day,  and  attended  White-water  meeting, 
which  was  large  and  favorable.  After  visiting 
several  Friends,  among  whom  was  William  Wil- 
liams, who  was  very  feeble,  I  set  out  for  Spring- 
borough,  about  forty  miles.  Here  I  stayed 
several  days ;  during  which  I  attended  Waynes- 
ville meeting  on-first  day,  and  thence  to  the 
monthly  meeting  at  Fairfield; — also  their  first- 
day  meeting,  in  which  Truth's  testimony  went 
forth  in  great  clearness,  and  the  holy  Arm  was 
magnified.  I  also  was  at  a  meeting  at  Newberry, 
which  was  a  favored  season,  and  much  broken- 
ness  of  spirit  appeared  through  the  meeting. 
From  thence  I  went  on  pretty  directly  home. 

Having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  our  Month- 
ly and  Quarterly  meetings,  I  again  left  home 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  month,  on  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  Indiana,  having  Thomas  Farquhar 
of  Westland  for  a  companion. 

[  This  visit  appeared  to  have  been  an  exten- 
sive one,  and  yet  no  account  is  found  among  the 
detached  papers  of  Hugh  Judge,  of  the  extent 
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or  service  of  his  travels,  for  nearly  four  months. 
That  it  was  an  arduous  journey,  through  a  com- 
paratively newly  settled  country,  undertaken  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  for  a  man  of  seventy  years 
or  upwards,  can  be  readily  admitted  :  but  it 
must  remain  unknown  to  the  reader,  unless  some 
one  acquainted  with  the  narrative,  or  the  letters 
and  papers  of  himself  or  companion,  can  yet  be 
found  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  following 
description  of  some  of  their  difficulties,  is  glean- 
ed from  some  letters  and  papers  referring  to  the 
latter  end  of  their  travels  in  Indiana.] 

4th  mo.  11th,  1822,  being  furnished  with  a 
guide,  we  crossed  the  west  branch  of  White- 
water, where  the  stream  was  about  half  way  up 
our  saddle  skirts  in  depth.  After  a  meeting  at 
Milford,  we  rode  four  miles  to  a  friend's  house, 
where  we  lodged.  Next  day,  we  travelled  along 
the  wilderness  or  Sand-Creek  road,  about  thirty- 
seven  miles,  and  put  up  at  a  tavern  in  the  forks 
of  Clifty-creek ;  but  there  was  no  stable  nor  shel- 
ter for  our  horses,  and  but  little  to  give  them  : 
our  own  fare  was  not  much  better,  and  a  heavy 
rain  fell  in  the  night.  The  people,  however, 
taking  the  advantage  of  travellers'  necessities, 
charged  very  high  for  our  poor  accommodations, 
loth,  we  rode  forty  miles,  chiefly  through  the 
wilderness,  to  Jesse  Moon's  where  we  lodged; 
he  and  his  wife  being  members.  Next  day, 
being  first-day,  we  rode  about  six  miles  to  another 
family  of  Friends,  where  we  had  a  meeting. 
These  two  families  were  settled  between  thirty  and 
forty  miles  from  any  other  Friends,  at  a  place 
called  Haw-patch.  A  great  rain  having  fallen 
the  last  night,  the  streams  were  so  high  that  we 
had  to  remain  here  till  the  15th.  Three  large 
creeks  uniting  a  little  below,  from  Drift-wood 
river,  which  we  hoped  to  cross  at  Columbus, 
about  eight  miles ;  but  in  this  we  were  disap- 
pointed by  reason  of  the  flood,  so  returned  to 
Jesse  Moon's. 

16th.  We  set  out  returning  by  the  way  we 
came  through  the  wilderness,  without  any  thing 
for  ourselves  or  horses,  and  crossed  two  deep 
rivers,  the  first  more  than  half  way  up  our 
horses'  sides  ;  but  we  got  safely  through,  and  ar- 
rived at  Geneva,  a  small  town  on  the  west  bank 
of  Big  Sand-creek,  which  is  a  deep  and  danger- 
ous looking  stream.  Next  day,  starting  very 
early,  and  passing  through  some  beech-wood 
swamps  which  were  very  tedious,  we  got  to  Drift- 
wood week-day  meeting,  which  was  very  small. 
In  the  afternoon  and  next  morning,  we  travelled 
diligently  till  we  arrived  at  Mathew  Coffin's, 
where  we  took  breakfast  ;  and  then  went  on  with 
them  about  twenty  miles  to  Lick-creek,  where 
West  Branch  Quarterly  meeting  was  held. 
Here,  we  parted  with  Pearson  Lacy  who  had 
been  our  pilot  through  the  wilderness,  and  next 
day  attended  the  select  meeting,  which  was 
small,  and  no  Friend  in  the  ministry  present,  of 
their  own  members.    Here  we  put  up  at  Jona- 
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than  Lindley's,  a  good  place  for  travellers.  20th. 
We  attended  the  Quarterly  meeting,  which  was 
a  day  of  high  favor,  that  will  be  remembered  for 
i  good  by  some  present.  We  also  stayed  their 
!  first-day  meeting,  and  then  took  our  journey  to- 
ward the  Wabash,  visiting  a  few  meetings  and 
some  scattered  families  by  the  way. 

In  this  journey,  we  crossed  the  east  and  west 
forks  of  White-river,  about  forty  miles  apart. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  west  branch,  we  got  in- 
to the  wet  prairies,  in  some  places  near  a  mile  of 
water  without  intermission,  and  some  of  the  way 
very  deep.  In  passing  through  one  of  these, 
my  companion  stopped,  and  immediately  his 
horse  sank  in  the  mud  and  water  up  to  his  body. 
On  going  a  little  further,  we  stopped  to  consider 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  as  we  appeared  to  be 
in  danger  of  losing  our  lives  or  our  horses :  but 
our  guide  told  us  we  were  past  the  worst,  and 
had  better  go  on.  After  wading  many  rods  fur- 
ther, we  got  to  a  little  spot  of  solid  ground ;  but 
this  was  small,  and  the  prairie  around  us  looked 
like  a  little  ocean.  There  were  three  places  so  deep 
that  our  pilot's  creature  swam.  Thus,  wading 
mostly  in  water  or  mud,  we  got  along  near  thirty 
miles  to  the  settlement  of  Friends  at  Honey  Creek. 
Here  we  attended  their  first-day  meeting  which 
was  small,  for  the  creek  dividing  Friends'  settle- 
ments was  so  high  that  none  could  cross  it. 

29th.  The  creek  being  a  little  lower,  we  got 
over  on  an  unfinished  bridge,  and  were  taken  by 
a  Friend  in  his  carriage  about  fourteen  miles  to 
a  settlement  of  Friends  near  Spring  Creek  ;  most 
of  the  way  over  prairie  or  glade  land  that 
was  sandy,  dry  and  rich.  After  staying  a  day 
and  two  nights  with  Friends,  and  having  two 
meetings  with  them,  we  returned  to  Honey 
Creek,  expecting  to  cross  the  Wabash  to  a  pre- 
parative meeting,  called  Union,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  The  water  being  high,  we  waited  a 
day  and  visited  some  families;  then  attempted 
to  cross  the  river  which  was  falling,  yet  high. 
In  going  along  the  shore  in  order  to  get  to  a 
ferry,  we  were  interrupted  by  great  sluices  of 
water  which  flowed  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
on  the  low  lands.  Having  crossed  some  of  them, 
we  came  to  one  that  appeared  to  be  very  deep, 
and  our  guide  turned  out  into  the  woods  where 
the  water  spread  wider  :  we  followed  him,  and 
after  getting  through  two  or  three  miserable 
places  of  mud,  or  rather  of  quicksands  and  water, 
we  came  to  one  still  worse,  with  limbs  of  trees 
in  it.  Our  guide  ventured  in  and  got  safe 
through,  my  companion  also  got  through,  taking 
care  not  to  stir  up  the  quicksand  :  but  my  crea- 
ture sank  among  the  limbs  and  sticks,  threw  me 
off,  and  in  struggling  to  get  out,  fell  on  me  and 
buried  me  under  the  water.  Thomas  returned 
into  the  slough  to  my  assistance,  and  helped  me 
out;  but  I  was  much  hurt,  and  apprehensive 
that  some  of  my  ribs  were  broken.  We  found 
a  log  on  which  we  crossed  the  remainder  of  this 
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quicksand,  but  soon  found  there  was  another  be- 
fore us.  Thus  we  were  hemmed  in,  as  on  every 
side :  to  attempt  to  go  back  the  way  we  came 
was  dreadful,  and  to  go  forward  seemed  impracti- 
cable. At  length,  we  concluded  to  get  near  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  return  if  we  could.  Here 
we  found  a  log  that  appeared  to  reach -nearly 
across  the  main  sluice  that  we  had  crossed.  So 
we  got  on  it,  and  our  guide,  Moses  Hogget,  on 
one  side,  and  Thomas  on  the  other,  endeavored 
to  steady  me  across  on  this  log ;  but  I  fell  off, 
the  log  being  small  and  wet,  and  I  wet  also ; 
they,  however,  caught  me  and  with  difficulty 
got  me  on  the  log  again,  and  thus  we  got  over 
safely ;  Thomas  returning  for  the  horses,  drove 
one  through,  and  rode  the  other  :  and  though 
the  water  was  deep,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the 
sloughs. 

Thus,  being  rescued  from  the  dangers  of  the 
water,  with  gratitude  to  Our  merciful  Preserver 
we  returned  about  two  miles  to  a  Friend's  house, 
where  we  changed  and  dried  our  clothes  ;  and 
then  rode  about  fourteen  miles  to  Joshua  Dick's, 
in  a  settlement  of  Friends  near  Terman's  Creek, 
five  miles  from  the  Wabash  river.  Here  we 
stayed  all  night;  and  next  morning,  the  4th  of 
5th  month,  rode  to  the  river  through  a  heavy 
rain,  with  sharp  lightning  and  the  thunder  rol- 
ling awfully  over  our  heads.  In  this  attempt  to 
cross  the  river,  we  were  also  disappointed  ;  for 
the  ferry-man  told  us  that  if  we  got  over,  there 
would  be  much  deeper  water  for  us  to  wade,  or 
swim  through  on  the  other  side.  We  therefore 
returned  to  Terman's  Creek  settlement,  and  had 
two  meetings  there  on  first-day.  After  this, 
hearing  that  the  river  had  not  fallen  much,  and 
being  furnished  with  a  guide,  we  returned  by 
another  route  to  Lick  Creek,  where  we  had  two 
meetings  on  first-day  the  12th,  one  of  them  in 
the  afternoon  for  the  youth,  a  precious  oppor- 
tunity, not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Thence  to 
Mathew  Coffin's  at  Blue  River,  where  we  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  5th  month.  Mathew  and 
his  daughter  Priscilla  Hunt,  with  her  companion 
Rachel  Johnson,  were  about  to  set  out  on  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  we  had 
some  thoughts  of  accompanying  them  homewards 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  Cincin- 
nati :  but  at  Drift-wood  meeting,  I  had  not  had 
a  full  opportunity,  so  as  to  feel  quite  clear  of  the 
place,  and  therefore  concluded  to  take  that  and 
a  few  other  places  on  my  way  home. 

By  the  foregoing  account  of  this  journey,  my 
friends  and  relatives  may  understand  a  little  of 
what  I  have  passed  through,  in  sufferings  with 
hunger  and  cold, — exposed  to  some  heavy  rains, 
— travelling  early  and  late,  through  perils  in  the 
wilderness,  deep  rivers,  and  storms  of  wind,  when 
the  trees  and  limbs  were  falling  in  every  di- 
rection, and  our  lives  often  in  jeopardy.  Yet 
through  mercy  we  were  preserved,  and  brought 
home  in  safety  and  peace ;  to  the  great  Preserver 


of  men  let  the  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise  be 
offered. 

To  be  continued. 


Extracts  from  a  work  entitled  ct  Theologia  Ger- 
manica," — a  translation  of  a  manuscript 
hearing  date  1497. 

(Continued  from  page  487.) 
What  is  the  Old  Man,  and  what  is  the  New  Man  ? 

Again,  when  we  read  of  the  old  man  and  the 
new  man,  we  must  mark  what  that  meaneth. 
The  old  man  is  Adam  and  disobedience,  the 
self  the  me,  &c. ;  but  the  new  man  is  Christ 
and  true  obedience,  a  giving  up  and  denying 
oneself  of  all  temporal  things,  and  seeking  the 
honor  of  God  alone  in  all  things.  And  when 
dying,  and  perishing,  and  the  like  are  spoken  of, 
it  meaneth  that  the  old  man  should  be  destroyed, 
and  not  seek  its  own,  either  in  spiritual  or  in 
natural  things.  For  where  this  is  brought  about 
in  a  true  divine  light,  then  the  new  man  is  born 
again.  In  like  manner  it  hath  been  said,  that 
man  should  die  unto  himself;  that  is,  to  earthly 
pleasures,  consolations,  joys,  appetites,  the  /,  the 
self  and  all  that  is  thereof  in  man,  to  which  he 
clingeth,  and  on  which  he  is  yet  leaning  with 
content,  and  thinketh  much  of.  Whether  it  be 
the  man  himself,  or  any  other  creature,  what- 
ever it  be,  it  must  depart  and  die,  if  the  man  is 
to  be  brought  aright  to  another  mind,  according 
to  the  truth. 

Thereunto  doth  St.  Paul  exhort  us,  saying : 
"  Put  off  concerning  the  former  conversation  the 
old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  according  to  the  de- 
ceitful lusts.  *  *  *  And  that  ye  put  on  the 
new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righte- 
ousness and  true  holiness. "  Now  he  who  liveth 
to  himself,  after  the  old  man,  is  called,  and  is 
truly  a  child  of  Adam.  But  he  who  liveth  in 
humble  obedience,  and  in  the  new  man,  which 
is  Christ,  he  is  the  brother  of  Christ,  and  the 
child  of  God. 

Behold  !  where  the  old  man  dieth,  and  the 
new  man  is  born,  there  is  that  sacred  birth  of 
which  Christ  saith,  "  Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Likewise,  St.  Paul  saith,  "As  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  That 
is  to  say,  all  who  follow  Adam  in  pride,  in  lust 
of  the  flesh,  and  in  disobedience,  are  dead  in 
soul,  and  never  will  or  can  be  made  alive  but  in 
Christ.  And  for  this  cause :  so  long  as  a  man 
is  an  Adam,  or  his  child,  he  is  without  God. 
Christ  saith,  "  He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me."  Now,  he  who  is  against  God,  is  dead  be- 
fore God.  Whence  it  followeth,  that  all  Adam's 
children  are  dead  before  God.  But  he  who 
standeth  with  Christ  in  perfect  obedience,  he  is 
with  God,  and  liveth.  As  it  hath  been  said 
already,  sin  lieth  in  the  turning  away  of  the 
creature  from  the  Creator,  which  agreeth  with 
what  we  have  now  said. 
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For  he  who  is  in  disobedience  is  in  sin,  and 
sin  can  never  be  atoned  for  or  healed,  but  by 
returning  to  God,  and  this  is  brought  to  pass  by 
humble  obedience.  For  so  long  as  a  man  con- 
tinueth  in  disobedience,  his  sin  can  never  be 
blotted  out ;  let  him  do  what  he  will  it  availeth 
him  nothing.  Let  us  be  assured  of  this.  For 
disobedience  is  itself  sin.  But  when  a  man  en- 
tereth  into  the  obedience  of  the  faith,  all  is 
healed,  and  blotted  out,  and  forgiven,  and 
not  else. 

If  then  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  renounce 
himself,  and  all  things,  and  to  live  as  wholly 
and  purely  in  true  obedience,  as  Christ  did  in 
his  human  nature,  such  a  man  were  quite  with- 
out sin,  and  were  one  thing  with  Christ,  and  the 
same  thing  by  grace  which  Christ  was  by  nature. 
But  it  is  said  this  cannot  be.  So  also  it  is  said, 
"  there  is  none  without  sin."  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  this  much  is  certain ;  that  the  nearer  we 
are  to  perfect  obedience,  the  less  we  sin,  and  the 
further  from  it  we  are  the  more  we  sin.  In 
brief,  whether  a  man  be  good,  better,  or  best  of 
all ;  bad,  worst,  or  worst  of  all ;  sinful,  or  saved 
before  God,  it  all  lieth  in  this  matter  of  obedi- 
ence. Therefore  it  hath  been  said,  the  more  of 
self  and  me,  the  more  of  sin  and  wickedness.  So 
likewise  it  hath  been  said,  the  more  the  self,  the 
1,  the  me,  the  mine,  that  is,  self-seeking  and  self- 
ishness abate  in  a  man,  the  more  doth  God's  I, 
that  is,  God  himself,  increase  in  him. 

Now  if  all  mankind  abode  in  true  obedience, 
there  would  be  no  grief  nor  sorrow.  For  if  it 
were  so,  all  men  would  be  as  one,  and  none 
would  vex  or  harm  another  ;  so  also,  none  would 
lead  a  life,  or  do  any  deed  contrary  to  God's 
will.  Whence,  then,  should  grief  or  sorrow 
arise  ?  But  now,  alas  !  all  men,  nay,  the  whole 
world  lieth  in  disobedience.  Now,  were  a  man 
simply  and  wholly  as  obedient  as  Christ  was,  all 
disobedience  were  to  him  a  sharp  and  bitter  pain. 
But  though  all  men  were  against  him,  they  could 
neither  shake  nor  trouble  him,  for  while  in  this 
obedience,  a  man  were  one  with  God,  and  God 
himself  were  one  with  the  man.     *     *     *  * 

Behold  !  albeit  no  man  may  be  so  single  and 
perfect  in  this  obedience  as  Christ  was,  yet  it  is 
possible  to  every  man  to  approach  so  near  there- 
unto as  to  be  rightly  called  godlike,  and  a  "  par- 
taker of  the  divine  nature."  And  the  nearer  a 
man  cometh  thereunto,  and  the  more  godlike 
and  divine  he  becometh,  the  more  he  hateth  all 
disobedience,  sin,  evil  and  unrighteousness,  and 
the  worse  they  grieve  him.  Disobedience  and 
sin  are  the  same  thing,  for  there  is  no  sin  but 
disobedience,  and  what  is  done  of  disobedience 
is  all  sin.  Therefore  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  ourselves  from  disobedience. 

How  that  the  Life  of  Christ  is  the  noblest  and  best  life 
that  ever  hath  been  or  can  be — and  how  a  careless  life 
of  false  freedom  is  the  worst  life  that  can  be. 

Of  a  truth  we  ought  to  know  and  believe  that 


there  is  no  life  so  noble  and  good,  and  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  as  the  life  of  Christ,  and  yet  it 
is  to  nature  and  selfishness  the  bitterest  life.  A 
life  of  carelessness  and  freedom,  is  to  nature, 
and  the  self,  and  the  me,  the  sweetest  and  plea- 
santest  life,  but  it  is  not  the  best;  and  in  some 
men  may  become  the  worst.  But  though  Christ's 
life  be  the  most  bitter  of  all,  yet  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred above  all.  Hereby  shall  ye  mark  this  : 
there  is  an  inward  sight  which  hath  the  power 
to  perceive  the  one  true  God,  and  that  il  is 
neither  this  nor  that,  but  that  of  which  St.  Paul 
saith,  "  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come, 
then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away." 
By  this  he  meaneth  that  the  whole  and  perfect 
excelleth  all  the  fragments,  and  that  all  which 
is  in  part  and  imperfect,  is  as  nought  compared 
to  the  perfect.  Thus  likewise  all  knowledge  of 
the  parts  is  swallowed  up  when  the  whole  is 
known;  and  where  that  good  is  known  it 
cannot  but  be  longed  for  and  loved  so  greatly, 
that  all  other  love  wherewith  the  man  hath 
loved  himself  and  other  things,  fadeth  away. 
And  that  inward  sight  likewise  perceiveth  what 
is  best  and  noblest  in  all  things,  and  loveth  it  in 
the  one  true  good,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  that 
true  good. 

Behold !  where  there  is  this  inward  sight,  the 
man  perceiveth  of  a  truth,  that  Christ's  life  is 
the  best  and  noblest  life,  and,  therefore,  the 
most  to  be  preferred,  and  he  willingly  accepteth 
and  endureth  it,  without  a  question  or  a  com- 
plaint, whether  it  please  or  offend  nature  or 
other  men,  whether  he  like  or  dislike  it,  find  it 
sweet  or  bitter  or  the  like.  And,  therefore, 
wherever  this  perfect  and  true  good  is  known, 
there  also  the  life  of  Christ  must  be  hid,  until 
the  death  of  the  body.  And  he  who  vainly 
thinketh  otherwise  is  deceived,  and  he  who  saith 
otherwise,  lieth ;  and  in  that  man  the  life  of 
Christ  is  not;  of  him  the  true  good  and  eternal 
truth  will  never  be  known. 

[To  be  continued.] 


LETTERS  OF  A  FRIEND  TRAVELLING  IN  EUROPE. 
"OLD  DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE." 

London,  8  mo.,  1858. 
Of  the  old  meeting  houses  in  the  heart  of 
London,  this  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  regularly 
opened  on  First-day  for  worship.  The  Grace- 
Church  St.  house  is  only  opened  on  fourth- day 
evening,  and  of  the  newer  house,  in  Westminster, 
I  could  not  find  the  locality  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  go  there  with  facility,  so  I  went  to  the 
Old  Devonshire,  which,  however,  has  now  no 
entrance  from  Devonshire  St.,  but  is  entered 
either  from  Houndsditch,  or  from  Bishopsgate- 
Without.  This  situation  is  quite  central  as  re- 
gards the  whole  city  and  liberties  of  London, 
but  is  not  in  the  midst  of  dwellings  of  the  better 
class,  though  in  a  thickly  populated  part  of  the 
city.    Business  has  very  much  taken  possession 
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of  Bishopsgate  St.,  which  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare, and  the  interstices  between  the  marts  of 
commerce  are  packed  in  with  the  lower  classes 
of  people.  Of  the  neighborhood,  we  in  Phila- 
delphia can  form  but  an  imperfect  idea;  it  is  not 
so  bad  as  our  Baker  Street,  though  London  con- 
tains many  probably  worse,  but  is  filled  up  with 
a  mixed  populatioD,  comprising  some  of  average 
respectability,  with  many  Jews,  liquor-dealers, 
and  small  shop-keepers. 

The  entrances  are  archways  about  10  feet 
wide,  which  may  be  closed  by  close  gates,  and 
the  meeting  house,  or  houses,  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  streets,  being  completely  surrounded  by 
buildings,  so  that  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
crowded  thoroughfares  are  completely  shut  out. 

The  yard,  which  is  little  more  than  an  alley,  is 
paved  with  stone,  over  which  we  observed  the 
attendant  had  scattered  a  little  yellow  sand  here 
aod  there,  under  the  arches. 

Only  part  of  the  house  was  opened;  this  was 
not  the  largest  meeting  room,  but  it  impressed 
us,  immediately  on  entering,  with  its  neatness 
and  adaptation  to  the  purpose.  A  commodious 
lobby  opens  by  light  doors,  which  are  opened 
and  closed  for  you  by  the  attendant — a  plain, 
elderly  Friend — into  an  oblong  room,  with  no 
windows  except  one  near  the  entrance.  It  is 
lighted  from  above  by  a  neat  sky-light  and  venti- 
lator, which  is  gracefully  supported  by  an  arch 
thrown  from  the  four  sides,  and  by  four  iron 
pillars  j  there  is  no  gallery,  and  the  ceiling  is 
comparatively  low,  though  high  enough  for  taste 
and  convenience.  The  building  is  supplied  with 
gas-burners,  which  are  covered  with  large  ground 
shades.  The  floor  is  quite  level,  except  at  the 
extreme  end,  where  the  raised  seats  for  the  min- 
isters and  elders  are  placed,  and  two  raised 
benches  along  the  sides,  for  the  whole  length. 
The  aisles  have  stone  floors,  ant!  are  in  part 
covered  with  matting.  The  room  is,  I  think, 
about  the  size,  though  not  the  shape  of  Spruce 
Street  meeting  house.  The  seats  are  of  oak,  or 
some  similar  wood,  and  are  varnished;  the  backs 
have  two  rails,  and  the  ends  are  light  and  open, 
and  nicely  curved  so  as  to  fit  the  arm — I  noticed 
no  notches  or  names  cut  on  these  benches  as  is 
too  common  where  they  are  less  neatly  finished. 

Another  little  thing  struck  me  as  an  improve- 
ment on  our  mode  of  elevating  the  feet — here 
and  there  a  little  box  with  rounded  corners,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  and  soft  matting,  were  inter- 
spersed under  the  benches.  I  am  thus  specific 
because  English  Friends  are  so  particular  in  re- 
gard to  the  form  of  plainness,  that  I  am  glad  to 
quote  them  as  practising  a  neatness  and  con- 
formity to  comfort,  which  I  think  Friends  in 
America  would  do  well  to  emulate. 

The  meeting,  when  convened,  which  was  at 
11  o'clock,  possessed  much  the  appearance  of  a 
Friends'  meeting  at  home,  except  a  certain  prim- 
ness, among  women  Friends  especially,  and  the 


peculiarities  of  dress  which  are  pretty  well  known 
to  you  all.  There  was  a  precision  in  their  mode 
of  entering,  and  that  indescribable  English  man- 
ner, which  enables  us  to  recognize  an  English 
Friend  at  once.  In  regard  to  plainness  of  dress 
I  was  disappointed.  There  was  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  plain  coats  and  plain  bonnets  than  we 
see  in  our  meetings  at  home ;  but  the  dress  in 
other  respects,  was  not  so  plain  nor  so  uniform  in 
style  as  I  expected;  there  were  a  good  many  who 
made  no  appearance  of  friendliness,  and  one  sol- 
dier in  regimentals. 

On  the  second  bench,  facing  the  meeting,  and 
at  what  we  call  "the  head  of  the  meeting,"  sat 
two  elderly  male  Friends,  and  one  solitary  fe- 
male ;  there  were  very  few  of  the  same  stamp 
near  them,  and  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
backwardness,  so  much  manifested  at  home,  to 
fill  up  the  seats  near  the  front — there  were,  I 
think,  some  benches  quite  empty,  while  around 
the  door,  which  was  at  the  other  end  from  the 
preachers'  seats,  the  meeting  was  pretty  well 
filled.  There  were,  probably,  less  than  200  pre- 
sent, including  both  sexes.  Great  decorum  and 
propriety  was  manifested  throughout,  the  still- 
ness being  more  impressive  from  the  absence 
of  any  sound  without,  except  the  musical 
striking  of  the  quarter  hours  by  the  "  Church 
Clock M  opposite.  We  understood  that  there 
was  no  "recommended  minister"  at  this  meet- 
ing. A  few  words  were  dropped,  however,  with 
much  solemnity,  about  the  middle  of  the  meet- 
ing, by  a  female  Friend,  testifying,  "  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  life  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  to  be  revealed  hereafter." 
The  Friend,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  remark- 
ed, that  "all  things  would  work  together  for  good 
to  those  that  love  the  Lord." 

At  a  little  after  12  o'clock,  a  middle-aged  man 
stepped  into  the  gallery  and  read  the  Epistle  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings.  This  was  a  well-written 
document,  calling  to  greater  diligence  and  faith- 
fulness on  the  part  of  all  in  the  support  of  our 
various  Christian  testimonies,  which  were  sepa- 
rately adverted  to,  and  recommending  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  greater  tenderness  and  religious 
susceptibility,  &c,  &c.  Soon  after,  the  meeting 
separated,  and  I  was  glad  to  take  a  Philadelphia 
friend  by  the  hand,  with  whom  I  formed  a  plea- 
sant engagement  for  the  afternoon.        E.  P. 

In  seasons  of  distress  or  difficulty,  to  abandon 
ourselves  to  dejection,  carries  no  mark  of  a  great 
or  a  worthy  mind.  Instead  of  sinking  under 
trouble,  and  declaring  "  that  his  soul  is  weary 
of  life,"  it  becomes  the  wise  and  good  man,  in 
the  evil  day,  with  firmness  to  maintain  his  post  ; 
to  bear  up  against  the  storm,  to  have  recourse  to 
those  advantages  which,  in  the  worst  of  times, 
are  always  left  to  integrity  and  virtue,  and  never 
to  give  up  the  hope  that  better  days  may  yet  arise. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTS  FROM    WHITELAW    AND  WALSH'S 
HISTORY  OF  DUBLIN. 

u  In  the  year  1655,  two  females,  Elizabeth 
Fletcher,  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  landed  in  Dub- 
lin, and  went  to  St.  Andeon's  church.  They 
addressed  the  congregation  then  assembled,  and, 
having  declared  the  testimony  of  the  truth,  pro- 
ceeded to  publish  it  at  the  Baptist  meeting 
house,  which  had  been  established  a  few  years 
before.  The  Baptists  merely  rejected  their  tes- 
timony, but  they  were  both  sent  to  Newgate 
prison  by  the  lord  mayor,  for  the  offence  com- 
mitted against  the  congregation  of  St.  Andeon's. 
After  some  time  they  were  released,  and  held  a 
meeting  at  the  house  of  Richard  Fowkes,  a 
tailor,  near  Polegate,  which  was  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Quakers  ever  held  in  Dublin.  In 
1668,  George  Fox  visited  Ireland,  and  came  to 
Dublin,  when  he  settled  the  men  and  women's 
meeting  to  be  held  every  two  weeks,  and  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  Friends,  from  the  different  prov- 
inces, to  be  held  half  yearly.  The  first  pro- 
vincial meeting  took  place  in  Dublin,  in  March 
1670,  at  which  the  sufferings  of  Friends,  for 
conscience  sake,  in  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
were  collected  and  recorded,  and  application 
made  for  the  release  of  such  as  were  committed 
to  prison.  The  systematic  arrangements  by 
George  Fox,  by  giving  regularity  and  stability 
to  the  sect,  rapidly  increased  their  numbers.  The 
congregation  in  Polegate  was  soon  divided,  and 
removed,  part  to  Bride  alley,  and  part  to  Worm- 
wood gate.  But,  in  1686,  the  former  houses 
being  considered  too  small  for  the  still  increas- 
ing congregation,  a  large  meeting  house  was 
erected  in  Meath  street,  by  the  Friends  of  Lein- 
ster  province,  to  which  the  congregation  at 
Bride's  alley  removed,  and  in  1692,  a  new  meet- 
inghouse was  erected  in  Sycamore  alley,  to  which 
that  of  Wormwood  gate  was  transferred.  In 
these  houses  they  meet  at  the  present  day. 

"  In  common  with  the  Friends  of  England, 
those  of  Dublin  suffered  sundry  persecutions  and 
annoyances ;  the  first,  from  the  magistrates  for 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  laws  and  ordinances 
which  their  consciences  condemned;  the  latter, 
from  riotous  mobs  which  their  peculiarities  at- 
tracted. From  most  of  these  the  act  of  tolera- 
tion, passed  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  ex- 
empted them  in  common  with  other  dissenters  ; 
but  there  were  some  from  which  they  still  suf- 
fered great  inconvenience.  They  held  the  ob- 
servance of  holy  days  as  superstitious,  and  always 
opened  their  shops  as  a  testimony  against  it.  On 
these  occasions,  riotous  mobs  of  apprentices 
and  other  persons  were  allowed  to  assemble,  who 
proceeded  to  their  houses,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  shutting  down  their  shops,  committed  great 
outrages.  In  the  year  1702,  the  lord  mayor  of 
Dublin  and  the  seneschal  of  Donore  and  Thomas' 
court,  issued  proclamations  previous  to  Christmas 


day,  prohibiting  meetings  for  such  purposes,  and 
from  that  time  the  annoyance  ceased.  The  re- 
fusal to  take  an  oath  was  also  a  pregnant  source 
of  vexation  to  the  Friends  in  Dublin.  The  crafty 
and  litigious  availing  themselves  of  the  circum- 
stance, on  every  occasion  filed  bills  in  chancery, 
to  which  a  Friend  could  put  in  no  answer.  They 
were  harassed,  therefore,  with  suits  which  they 
could  not  defend,  and  by  dishonest  men  against 
whom  they  had  no  remedy.  To  relieve  them 
from  a  vexation  so  serious  and  unjust,  a  bill  was 
passed  in  1719,  by  which  the  chancellor  and 
barons  of  the  exchequer  were  empowered  to  re- 
ceive their  answers  in  affirmation.  This  con- 
siderate law  terminated  the  grievance,  and  their 
properties  were  rendered  secure  without  violence 
to  their  conscience. 

"  The  year  1727  was  rendered  memorable  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  assembled  at 
Dublin.  The  practice  of  importing  negroes  from 
their  native  country  was  censured  in  the  minutes 
of  their  proceedings.  The  first  published  record 
of  a  similar  resolution  in  London,  was  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1728  ;  and  thus  it  should  ap- 
pear that  the  Quakers  of  Ireland  were  the  first 
public  body  who  protested  against  the  slave  trade  ; 
and  the  abolition  of  a  traffic  which  had  clothed 
England  with  glory  and  Europe  with  shame, 
originated  in  Dublin. 

u  Among  the  Quakers  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Butty 
and  John  Gough  distinguished  themselves  as 
literary  men — the  first  by  his  history  of  the 
county  of  Dublin,  and  other  works,  and  the  latter 
by  his  history  of  the  Quakers,  and  a  Treatise  of 
Arithmetic. 

"  The  first  introduction  of  this  sect  into  Ire- 
land was  by  William  Edmundson.  While  a 
soldier  in  Cromwell's  army,  he  was  visited  with 
conscientious  scruples  in  Scotland,  and  was 
finally  converted  oy  G.  Fox  and  James  Naylor, 
whom  he  met  on  his  return  to  England.  Hav- 
ing left  the  army  he  was  persuaded  to  go  into 
Ireland  by  his  brother.  He  brought  goods  with 
him,  and  settled  as  a  merchant  in  Antrim,  in 
1653.  On  entering  his  goods  at  the  custom 
house,  his  deportment  excited  much  surprise. 
His  refusal  to  take  off  his  hat — his  declining  the 
oaths — his  peculiar  dress  and  phraseology,  were 
new  and  strange,  and  excited  much  offence. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  joined  by  John  Tiffin, 
from  England,  with  whom  he  travelled  to  Bel- 
fast, where  they  proposed  to  preach.  After  being 
expelled  from  every  house  in  the  town,  they 
were  at  length  invited  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Laithes  to  his  house,  in  the  vicinity  ;  but  when 
they  arrived,  he  also  refused  to  admit  them — 
they  accordingly  sat  down  near  his  house,  where 
three  lanes'  ends  met,  and  there  held  their  first 
meeting  in  the  open  air,  exciting  the  wonder  of 
all  the  people  who  gathered  round  them. 

"About  this  time,  William  Edmundson  re- 
moved to  Lurgan  from  Antrim,  and  established 
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there  the  first  settled  Quakers'  meeting  in  Ire- 
land. They  were  now  joined  by  sundry  Friends 
from  England,  who  spread  the  opinions  of  the 
sect  through  every  part  of  the  country.  These 
missionaries  appear  to  have  been  very  indefati- 
gable, penetrating  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Con- 
naught,  a  circumstance  at  that  time  of  no  less 
danger  than  difficulty.  They  suffered  much  per- 
secution for  their  peculiarities.  Their  refusing 
to  pay  tythes — not  observing  holidays;  but  par- 
ticularly entering  churches  and  chapels,  inter- 
rupting the  service,  aud  bearing  testimony  against 
priests  and  ministers,  subjected  them  to  constant 
penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Among 
these  was  the  celebrated  William  Penn.  He  was 
sent  by  his  father,  Admiral  Penn,  in  the  year 
1666.  to  manage  a  considerable  estate  in  Ire- 
land. Hearing  that  Thomas  Loe  was  to  preach 
at  a  meeting  at  Cork,  he  went  to  hear  him.  Here 
he  was  converted,  and  became  a  constant  fre- 
quenter of  their  meetings.  He  was  arrested, 
with  sundry  others,  by  the  mayor  of  Cork,  and 
cast  into  prison,  from  whence  he  was  liberated 
by  an  admirable  letter  addressed  to  the  lord  pre- 
sident of  Munster,  which  is  preserved  in  his 
works. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  during  the  tur- 
bulent period  which  occurred  in  Ireland  from 
1683,  they  assembled  together  without  much 
disturbance  from  either  party,  and  attended  both 
monthly,  provincial,  and  national  meetiugs, 
travelling  unarmed  through  hostile  countries, 
from  remote  and  distant  parts.  They  suffered 
great  losses  and  alarms  both  from  soldiers  and 
rapparees;  but,  during  all  this  bloody  period, 
they  never  left  their  ordinary  abode,  and  but 
four  Quakers  suffered  death — two  of  them  ex- 
posed themselves  to  unnecessary  hazard.  They 
were  at  this  time  a  numerous  people  \  for  about 
fifty  meetings  were  established  in  Munster  and 
Ulster ;  aud  an  opulent  people,  for  their  loss  of 
property  by  the  wars  in  1692,  was  computed  at 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  be  the  wisdom  of 
this  people  in  general,  by  holding  matters  of 
faith  undefined,  to  avoid  occasion  of  schism,  de- 
pending more  on  purity  of  practice,  than  abstract 
creeds  and  modes  of  belief." 


RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS. 

It  is  some  hope  of  goodness  not  to  grow  worse  j 
it  is  a  part  of  badness  not  to  grow  better.  I  will 
take  heed  of  quenching  the  spark,  and  strive  to 
kindle  a  fire.  If  I  have  the  goodness  I  should, 
it  is  not  too  much;  why  should  I  make  it  less  ? 
If  I  keep  the  goodness  I  have,  it  is  not  enough  j 
why  do  I  not  make  it  more  1  He  never  was  so 
good  as  he  should  be,  that  doth  not  strive  to  be 
better  than  he  is ;  he  never  will  be  better  than  he 
is  that  doth  not  fear  to  be  worse  than  he  was. 

Selden. 


From  the  North  American. 
HUMBOLDT. 

There  is  one  name  which  is  held  in  such 
honor  as  to  require  no  accessories  of  any  sort  to 
give  it  dignity,  and  which  has  been  so  held  for 
a  period  longer  than  many  suppose.  As  early 
as  1829,  Frederick.  Henry  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt was  appointed  an  acting  Privy  Councillor 
of  the  Prussian  Court,  with  the  title  of  Ex- 
cellency ;  and  he  retains  that  post  now,  as  he 
enters  thirty  years  later,  on  the  ninetieth  year 
of  his  honored  life.  That  honor  was  never  be- 
fore conferred  upon  one  not  of  royal  lineage  ; 
and  whatever  value  we  may  set  upon  such  a  re- 
striction, it  is  still  the  highest  proof  that  the 
Prussian  Government  could  give  that  it  for  once 
recognised  greatness  superior  to  all  other  dis- 
tinctions. 

More  than  thirty  years  yet  earlier,  Humboldt 
travelled  extensively  in  South  America,  having 
left  Europe  by  way  of  Corunna,  in  Spain,  in 
June,  1799.  He  spent  the  next  three  years 
mainly  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Southern  and 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  May,  1804,  he  reached  Philadelphia,  on  his 
homeward  journey,  and,  visiting  Washington 
and  other  points  within  reach  during  two  months, 
sailed  from  this  port  in  August  for  Bordeaux. 
Such  was  the  then-unnoticed  visit  of  the  great 
student  of  physical  science  who  now,  in  the 
bodily  weakness  of  ninety  years,  but  with  the 
clear  and  strong  mind  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished him,  receives  the  united  honors  of  all 
men,  from  the  most  democratic  lover  of  science 
in  the  United  States,  to  Queen  Victoria  and 
her  royal  consort  on  their  Prussian  tour. 

It  is  the  greatest  and  brightest  feature  of 
Humboldt's  fame,  that  it  is  accorded  not  more 
because  he  is  great  than  because  he  is  just. 
His  character  is,  perhaps,  more  than  that  of  any 
scientific  man  of  any  age,  unselfish.  None  of 
the  injustice  and  grasping  which  stained  Ara- 
go's  name,  with  a  hundred  less  than  Arago,  and 
some  as  great  as  her  was  ever  charged  or  thought 
against  Humboldt.  He  did  not  need  to  appro- 
priate honors  not  his  own,  nor  to  ignore  merit 
where  the  public  could  never  intervene  to  pro- 
tect the  unknown  scientific  laborer.  Discover- 
ies wrought  out  by  the  hands  of  retired  and 
non-combatant  prosecutors  of  researches  were 
never  stolen  and  put  forth,  slightly  moulded 
and  modified,  as  his  own  work.  Indeed,  the 
suggestion  of  such  deeds  is  almost  out  of  place 
and  unworthy  when  Humboldt  is  named,  so  far 
above  this  vice  of  so  many  who  seek  scientific 
honors  is  all  that  relates  to  this  Privy  Councillor 
of  Nature  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  Humboldt's  men- 
tal organization  is  an  unequalled  capacity  for 
comprehending  ail  positive  knowledge  of  what 
\  are  called  natural  phenomena,  and  an  unequalled 
I  power  of  generalization  upon  this  class  of  facts. 
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This  power  of  generalization  is  a  rare  one,  and 
it  differs  extremely  from  the  analytical  process, 
or  that  by  which  a  student  pursues  a  single  line 
of  experiments  until  he  attains  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  that  govern  the  facts  he  traces. 

Humboldt  has  no  specialty,  as  it  is  inelegant- 
ly called,  and  he  stands  at  a  vast  distance  from 
all  scientists  of  that  class.  The  breadth  and 
fulness  of  his  mastery  of  the  great  science  of 
Nature,  which  embraces  within  it  a  hundred 
minor  sciences,  has  been  conspicuous  at  every 
period  of  his  life,  and  was  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  entered  upon 
the  great  American  explorations  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  j  grasping,  even  then,  not  only 
all  known  natural  sciences,  but  observing  and 
evolving  others  then  unknown,  and  which  were 
too  great  to  be  studied  in  one  continent  alone. 
It  is  decisive  evidence  of  his  greatness  of  scope, 
to  see  that  we  have  not  yet,  after  half  a  century 
of  unparalleled  mental  activity,  got  beyond  the 
work  he  opened  out  in  his  great  American  jour- 
ney, and  put  in  definite  form  when  his  equally 
great  Asiatic  journeys  of  1828-9  were  in  pro- 
gress. 

The  recognition  of  this  high  capacity  has  been 
made  on  the  reception  of  the  Kosmos,  and  we 
have  yet  to  see  a  single  suggestion,  from  any 
quarter,  that  this  Physical  History  of  the  Uni- 
verse was  conceived  on  too  grand  a  scale,  or 
has  been  inadequately  treated  in  any  of  its  parts. 
Of  what  other  author,  scientific  or  philosophical, 
could  it  be  said  that  to  attempt  a  Kosmos  would 
not  be  presumptuous  ?  There  neither  is  nor 
has  been  any  competent  hand  other  than  or  be- 
fore his  for  such  a  work;  and  American  readers, 
who  find  themselves  baffled  in  the  perusal  of  the 
portion  which  has  already  been  issued,  must 
bear  in  mind  that  no  edition  has  yet  appeared 
which  has  been  more  than  holf  rendered  from 
the  German,  or  more  than  half  cleared  of  idioms 
and  technical  obscurities,  as  it  might  have  been 
cleared.  The  fourth  volume  of  the  Kosmos  is 
now  just  offered  in  our  book  market,  from  an 
English  translation  j  and  the  fifth  volume  is 
completed  at  Berlin,  and  is  about  to  appear 
there.  It  was  supposed  that  the  fourth  volume 
would  close  the  work,  but  we  believe  a  year  or 
two  of  health  on  the  part  of  the  illustrious  au- 
thor will  add  another  appendix-like  volume  to 
the  five. 

So  much  it  seems  pertinent  to  say  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  eighty-ninth  birth-day  of  this  great 
master  of  science.  He  was  born  at  Berlin, 
September  14th,  1769,  and  more  than  half  a 
century  since  visited  this  city,  then  a  ripe  trav- 
eller and  scientific  observer,  who  had  spent 
fourteen  years  in  such  service,  and  more  than 
four  years  in  tropical  America.  Mature  and 
masterly  in  all  departments  of  natural  science 
at  that  time,  he  has  not  allowed  a  month  of  the 
fifty-five  years  since  passed  to  go  unemployed, 


j  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  his  attainments 
I  when  we  bear  in  mind  his  mental  structure.  To 
us  it  may  not  be  easily  explained  how  the  so- 
cial and  political  struggles  of  this  period  could 
avoid  involving  a  man  of  such  universal  activity, 
and  we  choose  to  place  it  to  the  account  of  a 
clearness  of  vision  which  could  see  through  the 
weakness  of  the  apparent  or  pretended  friends 
of  greater  liberty  and  a  higher  social  state,  and, 
foreseeing  their  short-comings,  wait  calmly  for 
the  slow  progress  of  the  ages.  One  thing  is 
true,  that  Humboldt's  influence  on  the  Prussian 
Government  has  always  been  strongly  liberal- 
izing. Russia,  particularly,  owes  him  much  in 
this  respect,  and  all  Central  Europe  has  felt 
more  or  less  of  his  influence  for  peace  and  ad- 
vancement. A  man  who  so  advances  physical 
science,  and  who  so  renders  its  pursuit  illustri- 
ous, wields  an  influence  second  to  no  other, 
without  effort  or  exertion  to  give  that  influence 
any  special  direction. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  23,  1858. 

The  recent  explorations  of  Barth,  Bowen, 
Livingstone,  and  other  travellers  in  Africa,  have 
revealed  many  important  facts  connected  with 
the  products  and  population  of  that  vast  con- 
tinent. It  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  and  sugar,  with  other 
tropical  productions,  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  soil  of  Africa,  while  most  of  the  interior 
tribes,  who  are  removed  from  the  debasing  influ- 
ence of  the  slave  trade  and  slave  traders,  are  an 
industrious,  thriving  people.  The  great  staple 
of  cotton,  which  has  been  called  the  bulwark  of 
slavery,  grows  spontaneously  in  many  parts  of 
Africa,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  its  success- 
ful culture  and  exportation  must  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  system  of  slavery,  as  it 
now  exists  in  the  United  States.  The  demand 
for  the  raw  material  and  its  manufactured  pro- 
ductions is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  the  de- 
ficiency of  laborers  in  our  Southern  States  has 
produced  a  demand,  in  some  quarters,  for  the 
reopening  of  the  slave  trade. 

If  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  this 
great  staple  can  be  produced  by  the  free  natives 
of  Africa  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  the  slave 
labor  of  America,  we  may  confidently  hope  that 
slavery  is  doomed  to  extinction  at  no  distant 
period. 

British  philanthropists  and  manufacturers  have 
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long  had  their  attention  turned  to  this  subject, 
and  the  debates  in  Parliament,  at  the  last  session, 
exhibit  the  interest  which  is  felt  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Africa  and 
the  British  possessions  in  India.  By  the  report 
in  the  "  London  Times,"  we  find  that  one  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  stated  that  any  required  amount 
of  cotton,  equal  to  that  of  New  Orleans  in  quali- 
ty, might  be  obtained.  Several  persons  inte- 
rested had  sent  out  some  young  negroes  as 
agents,  who  taught  the  natives  to  collect  and 
clean  their  cotton  and  send  it  to  England.  The 
result  was,  that  the  natives  had  purchased  250 
cotton  gins,  and  had  sent  to  England  and  pro- 
cured four  presses  for  pressing  it  for  exportation, 
at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  pounds.  One  gen- 
tleman was  in  correspondence  with  seventy-six 
natives  and  other  African  traders,  twenty- two  of 
them  being  chiefs,  and  he  informs  that  every 
ounce  of  cotton  received  had  been  collected,  all 
the  labor  performed,  and  the  responsibility 
borne  by  native  Africans  alone.  Another  mem- 
ber said  that  he  had  received  "  from  Thomas 
Clegg,  of  Manchester,  a  few  figures,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  while  in  1852  only  1;800  pounds 
of  cotton  had  been  brought  to  Great  Britain,  the 
quantity  increased  in  1856  to  11,500  pounds, 
in  1857  to  35,400  pounds,  and  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  present  year  (1858)  to  94,400 
pounds." 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  from  read- 
ing a  very  interesting  pamphlet  which  has  just 
been  published  by  a  Friend  in  this  city,  and 
from  which  we  shall  make  some  extracts  in  this 
and  succeeding  numbers. 

Our  Society  has  borne  a  practical  testimony 
against  slave-holding,  and  we  have  washed  our 
hands  of  the  iniquity.  If  we  have  this  testi- 
mony at  heart,  we  shall  feel  the  importance  of 
aiding  every  well-directed  effort  towards  the 
emancipation  of  the  millions  of  our  fellow  be- 
ings who  are  held  in  unconditional  bondage,  and 
of  examining  and  furthering  every  plan  which 
may  be  suggested  that  has  in  view  this  object. 

Of  all  the  means  which  have  been  proposed, 
none  appear  to  us  better  adapted  to  the  end  than 
the  successful  culture  of  tropical  productions  by 
free  labor.  When  slavery  becomes  unprofitable 
to  the  slaveholder,  and  it  is  seen  to  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  planter  to  abandon  it,  measures 
will  be  taken  for  emancipation ;  and  there  may 


be  those  now  living,  who  will  see  the  regions 
now  blighted  by  slavery,  changed  into  fruitful 
fields,  with  a  thriving  and  industrious  free  popu- 
lation. 


Several  effusions  have  been  received,  which  al- 
though unexceptionable  in  point  of  sentiment, 
do  not  possess  sufficient  poetical  merit  for  pub- 
lication. 

We  have  also  received  a  copy  of  u  Grandmo- 
ther's Scrap  Book,  or  Western  Gleaner,"  publish- 
ed by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  We  introduce  it 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  compiler's  preface  : — 

"  This  collection  was  commenced  about  thirty 
years  ago,  when  my  daughter  was  an  infant ;  and 
was  simply  designed  as  a  little  memento  of  ma- 
ternal affection  that  might  aid  in  the  cultivation 
of  her  mind.  As  time  advanced,  and  I  had 
grandchildren,  the  collection  was  enlarged,  and 
preserved  for  their  benefit;  but  still,  without 
the  least  intention  of  its  being  made  public, 
until,  by  wear  and  tear,  the  leaves  of  the 
book  became  loose,  and  their  contents  in  danger 
of  being  lost. 

"  I  then  concluded  to  suppress  any  feeling 
of  false  delicacy,  and  endeavor  to  preserve  the 
fragments  here  selected,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  serviceable  to  other  young  persons  be- 
sides those  of  my  own  family  j  for  all  of  whose 
welfare  I  feel  a  lively  interest." 


Married,  At  Sandy  Spring,  Montgomery  Co.,  Md., 
on  5th  day,  the  14th  inst.,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  William  W.  Moore, 
Jr.,  to  Mart  E.  Thomas,  daughter  of  William  John, 
and  Rebecca  M.  Thomas,  all  of  the  former  place. 


Cotton  Cultivation  in  Afriea. — Suggestions  on 
the  Importance  of  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton 
in  Africa,  in  Referenco  to  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  United  States,  through  the 
Organization  of  an  African  Civilization  So- 
ciety, by  Benjamin  Coates. 

By  the  true  philanthropist  of  the  present  day, 
whose  sympathies  are  enlisted  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  countries  and  of  every  race,  any  sugges- 
tion that  may  lead  to  even  a  partial  improvement 
of  their  condition  will  be  received  with  favor. 
And  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  chiefly 
rests  the  responsibility  of  discovering  the  best 
mode  of  emancipating  four  millions  of  bondmen 
in  their  midst ;  and  of  providing  for  their  future 
welfare,  when  emancipated.  This  has  been 
deemed  so  difficult  a  subject— so  complex  in  its 
political,  social,  and  economical  bearings,  that 
many  well-disposed  persons  have  been  willing  to 
pass  it  by,  as  a  question  to  be  solved  by  time,  or 
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by  the  superior  wisdom  of  a  future  age ;  although 
aware  that  every  successive  year  increases  and 
strengthens  the  evil. 

But  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the  present 
is  the  proper  time  for  action,  and  that  they  have 
a  duty  to  perform  in  this  great  work,  that  should 
not  be  neglected.  To  such  it  is  desired  to  make 
a  few  suggestions,  under  a  belief  that,  with 
proper  effort,  much  may  be  done  now  to  effect 
the  desired  result,  and  that  measures  may  be 
commenced  immediately,  which  will  eventuate, 
at  no  distant  period,  in  a  general  emancipation, 
without  violence  of  any  kind,  and  without  any 
collision  with  the  laws  of  the  land. 

As  slavery  originated  in  the  spirit  of  gain,  by 
which  alone  it  is  still  sustained,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  use  of  the  same  agency  to  accomplish  its 
overthrow.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
profit  derived  from  the  culture  of  Cotton  is  the 
chief  support  of  slavery  in  America,  and  this 
being  the  most  vulnerable  point,  is  that  towards 
which  the  attack  on  the  institution  should  be 
directed ;  for  whatever  shall  prove  available  in 
making  slave  labor  unprofitable,  must  of  course 
cause  the  demand  for  that  labor  to  cease.  It  is 
proposed  to  accomplish  this  result  by  means  of 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Africa,  with  the  use 
of  free  labor.  As  the  soil  of  Africa  is  much 
more  fertile  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton, 
the  advantages  in  its  favor  must  be  apparent  to 
the  most  superficial  observer  j  for  not  only  can 
all  the  best  varieties  at  present  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  be  more  cheaply  raised  in  West- 
ern or  Central  Africa,  but  there  are  several  kinds 
indigenous  to  that  continent,  of  superior  quality, 
that  have  been  highly  approved  in  the  English 
market.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  plant 
is  perennial  in  Africa,  and  produces  very  much 
more  than  it  does  in  America,  where  it  must  be 
planted  annually,  the  superiority  of  the  former 
over  the  latter  will  be  very  obvious ;  but  in  com- 
paring the  cost  of  labor  in  the  two  countries,  the 
difference  is  still  greater  in  favor  of  the  free 
labor  of  Africa,  over  the  slave  labor  of  America. 

To  make  this  apparent  to  the  most  skeptical, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  value  of  slaves 
in  Africa,  with  the  market  price  of  the  same 
class  of  laborers  in  the  United  States.  The 
foreign  slave-traders  usually  pay  from  twenty  to 
fifty  dollars  for  each  slave,  in  trade-goods,  at  an 
enormous  profit ;  so  that  the  cash  value  of  a  good 
field-hand  may  be  safely  estimated  at  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  dollars;  while  the  same  laborer  in 
America  would  cost  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars.  This  comparison  shows  the 
real  difference  in  the  value  of  labor  to  be  esti- 
mated in  calculating  the  relative  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  important  staple,  the  variation  in 
the  price  of  which  so  seriously  affects  our  com- 
mercial prosperity  as  to  make  the  information 
respecting  it,  of  the  first  importance  on  every 


arrival  from  Europe.  As  this  comparison,  how- 
ever, is  only  between  slave  labor  in  the  two 
countries,  and  as  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
increased  production  of  cotton  in  Africa  is  to 
liberate  the  bondman  there  as  well  as  here,  some 
may  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  native 
African,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  can  be  so  stimulated 
by  the  love  of  gain,  and  the  hope  of  improving 
his  condition,  as  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  compulsory  labor  used  here.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  how  vast  is  the  population  of 
Africa,  and  that  the  employment  of  even  a  very 
small  part  of  it,  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  would 
give  a  greater  amount  of  labor  than  that  obtained 
by  compulsion  from  the  smaller  number  in  the 
United  States.  And  when  we  take  into  view 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  exceeding 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  aad  that  much  less 
clothing  is  required  in  that  tropical  climate  than 
with  us,  may  we  not  reasonably  calculate  from 
these  facts,  that  cotton,  more  than  equal  to  the 
whole  product  of  the  United  States,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  free  sons  of  Africa  in  their  native 
land,  at  less  than  one-half  of  its  present  cost, 
while  amply  compensating  the  laborer,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  greatly  improving  his  condition 
in  other  respects  ?  This  plan  is,  then,  simply 
to  make  the  immense  profits  at  present  derived 
by  the  slave-trader  from  his  iniquitous  business, 
together  with  the  great  emolument  accruing  to 
the  planter  in  the  United  States,  from  the  unre- 
quited labor  of  his  slaves,  both  available  to  the 
African  himself.  And  the  same  process  that 
thus  benefits  the  free  laborer,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, liberates  the  bondman  in  America, 
and  emancipates  the  uncounted  millions  of  slaves 
in  Africa;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
slavery  will  continue  long  anywhere,  when  it  is 
found  to  be  unprofitable. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  free  labor  of  Africa 
may  be  made  available,  if  properly  applied,  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  both  countries,  the 
question  will  naturally  arise,  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object  in  the 
shortest  time  possible ;  and  also  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  good,  as  well  as  the  chief  profit,  shall 
result  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  African 
race. 

To  this  end,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
business  of  collecting,  cleaning,  pressing,  and 
exporting  the  cotton,  should  not  be  monopolized 
either  by  English  or  American  capitalists,  nor 
by  any  associations  of  white  men,  with  even  very 
philanthropic  views  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  most  suitable  agents  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  measure,  whose  exertions  could 
be  made  to  advance  their  own  interest  and  that 
of  their  posterity,  while  they  were  using  the 
most  effective  measures  for  eradicating  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  age,  are  enter- 
prising colored  men  from  the  United  States, 
properly  educated,  so  as  to  be  qualified  for  the 
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work,  and  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
immense  benefits  to  the  world  that  must  result 
from  their  labors.  These  men  could  form  settle- 
ments on  the  whole  western  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  20  deg.  north  and  20  deg. 
south  latitude,  which  would  include  Upper  and 
Lower  Guinea  and  Gambia — selecting,  of  course, 
the  most  eligible  points  on  the  coast,  not  already 
possessed  by  other  powers,  from  whence  they 
could  gradually  extend  themselves  into  the  in- 
terior. They  would  thus  be  enabled  to  control 
the  vast  and  continually  increasing  commerce  of 
a  hitherto  unexplored  region,  comprising  the 
larger  and  better  portion  of  Central  Africa — 
sufficient  of  itself,  with  the  improvements  in 
cultivation  naturally  introduced  by  civilization, 
to  form  a  large  and  very  lucrative  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

The  important  results  that  must  follow  from 
the  success  of  this  scheme,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
every  one  who  will  give  it  attention.  The  dawn- 
fall  of  American  slavery  is  inevitable,  and  with 
it  the  whole  system  of  servitude  throughout  the 
world ;  for,  with  the  great  advantage  thus  shown 
that  Africa  possesses  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
over  the  more  expensive  lands  and  labor  in 
America,  is  it  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
it  can  be  'profitably  raised  at  much  less  than  one 
half  of  the  price  it  has  commanded  in  the  United 
States  for  many  years  past  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  a  young  Pennsylvanian  noiv  in  Germany. 

My  dear  S. — I  find  in  looking  over  my  mem- 
orandums that  I  have  noted>  on  the  10th  of 
June,  "  I  will  write  to  my  dear  S."  and  I  hope  now 
to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  her  in 
that  respect.  I  am  here  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maine  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Frankfort. 

When  I  wrote  last  to  J.  I  was  at  Berlin, 
where  there  are  many  things  which  render  the 
city  quite  interesting  to  travellers.  Two  muse- 
ums, one  containing  a  large  collection  of  the  fine 
arts,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  the  other  prin- 
cipally antiquities  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
among  which,  the  Egyptian  collection  occupies 
a  large  space.  Some  of  the  statuary  of  Berlin 
may  be  considered  of  the  very  first  order ;  among 
these  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Fredrick  the 
Great;  the  statue  itself  is  bronze  17  feet  in  height. 
It  is  mounted  on  a  beautiful  ornamented  base  or 
pedestal  25  feet  in  height.  It  was  modelled  by 
Bauch,  who  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  sculptors 
now  living.  Here  also  is  the  original  group  of 
the  Amazons  combatting  with  a  tiger,  in  bronze ) 
this  is  the  well  known  piece  of  artistical  skill  by 
Kiss,  and  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  There 
are  many  others  of  great  merit,  but  I  shall  only 
mention  further  that  of  Louisa, queen  of  Prussia 
who  was  the  most  beautiful  and  amiable  prin- 
cess of  her  day.    The  figure  of  the  queen  repo- 


ses on  a  marble  sarcophagus.  The  form  and 
features  are  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  and  the 
expression  is  not  of  that  dull,  cold  death  which 
you  so  often  see  in  marble,  but  of  sweet  and 
quiet  repose.  The  attitude  is  easy,  graceful  and 
natural.  The  face  and  part  of  the  neck  is  bare, 
while  the  rest  of  the  figure  is  shrouded  in  most 
beautiful  and  well  wrought  drapery. 

The  mausoleum  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
queen  are  placed,  stands  in  the  garden  of  the 
king's  palace  at  Charlottenburg,  one  German 
mile  from  Berlin.  This  garden  in  itself  is  a  real 
fairy  place  containing  the  choicest  trees  and 
shrubbery  and  numerous  artificial  lakes,  with 
swans  floating  about  on  their  surface,  and  statues 
standing  like  ghosts  among  the  bushes  that  sur- 
round them. 

After  leaving  Berlin  I  spent  two  days  in 
Hamburg  with  a  fellow  student  who  is  now 
practising  dentistry  very  successfully  in  that 
place.  It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  get  hold  of  the 
hand  of  an  old  acquaintance  I  can  assure  you. 
We  were  soon  talking  over  College  scenes  and 
College  acquaintances,  and  when  talking  with 
him  I  almost  imagined  myself  back  in  Philadel- 
phia again. 

Leaving  Hamburg  I  came  by  way  of  Cologne 
where  I  remained  one  day.  This  is  an  old  town, 
and  the  population  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
Catholics.  The  principle  curiosity  there  is 
the  cathedral,  a  building  commenced  by  Arch- 
bishop Conrad  in  the  year  1249  and  is  yet  in  an 
unfinished  condition.  Although  this  building 
has  been  progressing  for  over  six  hundred  years, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  completing  it  will 
be  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  length  of 
the  building  is  511  feet,  width  231  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  principal  tower  is  to  be  500  feet. 
When  finished  it  will  be  the  most  perfect  piece 
of  architecture  in  the  world. 

The  church  of  St.  Gercon  is  quite  a  curiosity, 
from  the  fact  of  containing  upon  its  walls  the 
bones  of  6000  martyrs  slain  by  Julius  Cassar  in 
the  year  290,  because  they  became  Christians. 
Independent  of  these  old  churches  there  is 
nothing  in  Cologne  to  interest  the  traveller.  The 
day  I  passed  there  was  the  second  day  of  Whit- 
suntide, and  the  whole  population,  men,  women, 
and  children  were  parading  the  streets.  The 
procession  was  more  than  two  hours  passing  my 
window,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  was  a  most 
motley  collection  of  human  beings. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  May,  I  was 
on  board  of  one  of  the  Rhine  steamers  which  was 
puffing  along  up  the  river,  making  slow  progress 
against  the  strong  current  of  the  stream.  The 
day  was  just  breaking  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
seven  mountains,  which  are  the  commencement 
of  the  glories  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  the  time  it 
was  fairly  light  we  were  going  along  close  by 
the  base  of  Drachenfels  (Dragon  Rock)  the  larg- 
est and  most  interesting  of  the  group.    Its  crag- 
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gy  precipices  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  its  summit  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle.  In  this  mountain  is  the  Dra- 
gon's cave,  and  it  is  from  the  fabled  occupant  of 
this  that  the  mountain  has  taken  its  name. 

From  here  the  Rhine  takes  its  course  through 
successive  ranges  of  mountains,  the  most  of 
which  have  vineyards  extending  high  up  their 
sides,  while  upon  their  summits  are  the  ruins  of 
castles,  built  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  centuries. 
In  most  places  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  so 
steep  that  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  walls  to 
retain  the  earth  in  order  that  the  vine  may  take 
root.  In  some  places  the  vines  are  even  plant- 
ed in  baskets  filled  with  earth  and  stuck  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks.  In  this  manner  the  bar- 
ren and  almost  inaccessible  precipices  of  Erpeler 
Lei,  have  been  constructed  into  a  highly  produc- 
tive vineyard.  Although  these  old  ruined  castles 
stand  as  monuments  of  a  race  that  were  no  great 
credit  to  the  country  in  which  they  resided, 
(depending  almost  entirely  upon  the  robberies 
they  committed  upon  the  weak  and  unprotected,) 
still  there  are  many  events  in  history  that  ren- 
der some  of  them,  places  of  great  interest. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Drachenfels,  on  a  high 
ridge,  stands  the  ruined  Arch  and  turrets  of 
the  castle  of  Rolandsech,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  famous  Roland,  nephew  of  Charlemagne 
who  is  said  to  have  chosen  this  spot  because 
it  commanded  a  view  of  the  convent  of  Nonnen- 
werth,  within  whose  walls  his  betrothed  had 
taken  the  veil  upon  hearing  a  false  report  of  his 
death. — He  lived  here  a  lonely  hermit  for  many 
years.  Some  time  before  reaching  Coblentz  we 
came  in  sight  of  Ehrenbreitstein  (broad  stone) 
which  is  the  Gibralter  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  Russians.  This  castle  was 
originally  built  by  the  Romans,  and  has  the  most 
commanding  position  upon  the  Rhine.  It  was 
once  blown  up  by  the  French,  but  has  since  been 
rebuilt  by  the  Prussians  and  is  now  considered 
stronger  than  ever.  It  is  here  that  the  beauti- 
ful Moselle  forms  a  junction  with  the  Rhine  and 
I  almost  regret  that  I  did  not  stop  to  spend  a 
day  or  two  upon  the  banks  of  that  lovely  stream. 

Near  the  town  of  St.  Goar  is  the  castle  of 
Rainfels,  the  most  extensive  ruin  on  the  Rhine. 
It  was  originally  occupied  by  a  band  of  robbers. 
But  they  were  broken  up  in  the  13th  century  by 
an  union  of  a  number  of  German  cities,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  of  the  other  strongholds 
of  robbers  were  destroyed. 

In  making  the  whole  trip  up  the  Rhine  in  a 
day,  one  sees  so  many  strange  and  highly  inter- 
esting objects,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  even 
recollect  the  bare  outlines  of  a  very  few. 

I  hope,  however,  that  before  I  leave  Europe  I 
shall  be  able  to  take  my  leisure  among  the  vine- 
yards and  castles  of  the  Rhine,  and  through  the 
thousand  picturesque  valleys  of  Rhineland. 
Hamburg  is  a  very  important  city,  being  the 


seat  of  the  German  Die';  and  situated  in  close 
connection  with  several  of  the  courts  of  the  Ger- 
man States,  so  that  if  I  once  get  a  foothold  here 
I  think  I  shall  make  it  a  permanent  stopping 
place.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  wealth,  and 
the  people  manifest  considerable  taste  in  their 
building ;  indeed  their  houses  are  mostly  really 
beautiful. 

There  are  beautiful  gardens  encircling  the 
whole  of  the  town,  excepting  that  next  to  the 
river,  and  through  these  gardens  are  promenades, 
which  in  the  evening  are  thronged  with  citizens 
of  all  classes.  Outside  of  these  public  gardens 
are  a  chain  of  private  palaces  with  handsome 
gardens  which  also  extend  round  the  city  (ex- 
cepting on  the  river  side.) 

Oh  how  often  I  have  thought  of  you  all  at  home, 
and  when  I  think  of  the  time  that  must  pass 
before  I  shall  again  experience  the  delights  of  the 
society  of  those  who  have  manifested  so  much 
motherly,  sisterly  and  brotherly  regard  for  me,  I 
feel  a  sadness  indescribable  coming  over  me, 
and  I  think  I  would  give  any  thing  almost  if  I 
could  be  suddenly  transferred  to  the  midst  of  those 
loved  ones but  I  trust  at  least  I  hope,  that  time 
and  change  will  deal  lightly  with  us  all  until  we 
meet  again. 


(Selected.) 
SILENCE. 

A  PRIZE  POEM. 

Mysterious  power !  thy  magic  reign  o'er  countless 
worlds  presides, 

Far  as  the  planets  wheel  their  course,  or  veil  the  dis- 
tant tides  ; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven  alike  thy  sphere,  no  limit  to  thy 
sway, 

The  restless  sea  and  warring  winds  thy  secret  power 
obey. 

Before  the  morning  stars  were  form'd  that  deck  yon 
azure  sky, 

Or  mountains  rear'd,  in  lofty  pride,  their  towering 

summits  high, — 
Before  the  chambers  of  the  east  with  gorgeous  folds 

were  hung, 

Or,  echoing  back  to  augel  harps,  its  vaulted  arches 
rung  ; 

Silence  was  there — on  all  around  its  holy  influence 
fell, 

And  Nature  own'd,  throughout  her  works,  the  magic 
of  her  spell; 

The  angels  robed  in  radiant  light  in  quiet  beauty 
shone, 

And  Silence  was  the  unmeasured  praise  they  gave  to 
God  alone. 

The  earth  a  boding  stillness  keeps  when  the  tempest 
gathers  round, — 

A  pulseless  Silence,  far  more  dread  than  e'en  the  tem- 
pest's sound : 

Then  turns  the  wing  of  the  forest-bird,  affrighted,  to 
her  nest, 

And  the  heart  of  the  mother  to  the  child  that's  cradled 

on  her  breast. 
When  tempests  howl  along  the  seas,  and  angry  billows 

roar, 

And  the  vex'd  water3  lash  in  rage  the  deep-resounding 
shore, 
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And  high  above  the  deaf 'ning  blast  the  thunder  peal 
is  given, 

Like  Sinai's  trumpet,  lung  and  loud,  that  shook  the 

gates  of  heaven, — 
There  everlasting  Silence  reigns,  deep,  deep  beneath 

those  waves, 

The  voice  of  waters  never  comes  within  their  coral 
caves ; 

There  mermaids  deck  their  flowing  locks  with  gems 
like  morning  dew, 

And  flowers  unfold  their  petals,  bright  with  the  rain- 
bow's glorious  hue. 

When,  worn  with  toil  and  wasting  care,  the  mind  in 
frenzy  burns, 

To  Silence,  as  a  refuge  safe,  in  hope  and  trust  it 
turns  ; 

And  on  the  soul  its  influence  falls  like  dew  on  Her- 
mon's  mount, 

More  grateful  than  the  cooling  rill  from  Horeb's  gush- 
ing fount. 

In  Silence  speaks  the  feeling  deep,  that  words  may 
not  impart, 

And  Silence  is  the  mutter'd  voice  that  tells  a  broken 
heart : 

It  tells  of  sorrow  far  too  deep  to  reach  the  speaking 
eye, 

A  settled  gloom  that  asks  for  rest,  but  not  beneath 
the  sky. 

"When  rapture  fills  the  trusting  heart  as  rain-drops  fill 
the  rose, 

Till  bending  'neath  the  treasur'd  wealth  its  petal'd 
cup  o'erflows, 

Vain,  vain  are  words  to  speak  the  bliss ; — but  breast 

to  breast  allied, 
Pours  forth  in  tears  of  silent  joy  the  soul's  o'er- 

burden'd  tide. 
The  spirit  communes  with  its  God  when  passions  all 

are  still, 

And  restless  thoughts  are  slumbering  like  mist  upon 
the  hill ; 

Then  the  free  soul  pours  its  incense  forth  of  gratitude 
and  praise, 

For  loved  ones  clustering  round  the  board,  for  health 
and  length  of  days. 

And  when  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord  by  Horeb's  moun- 
tain stood, 

Faint  with  the  perils  of  the  way,  by  vengeful  foes  pur- 
sued, 

Listening  to  bear  the  voice  of  God,  his  onward  steps 
to  guide, 

Where  danger  lurk'd  on  every  hand  and  death  on 
every  side  ; 

Then,  lo,  a  mighty  wind  pass'd  by  and  rent  the  moun- 
tain top, 

And  from  its  firm  foundation  deep  it  broke  the  solid 
rock , 

Yet  in  the  wind  no  voice  was  heard  to  greet  bis  list- 
ening ear, 

And  terror  crtpt  along  his  veins,  and  through  his 
bosom  fear. 

Then  came  the  earthquake,  but  not  yet  his  Maker's 

voice  was  heard ; 
And  fire  pass'd  by,  but  not  in  fire  was  yet  the  welcome 

word ; 

But  when  the  tumult  all  was  o'er,  and  naught  but 
silence  near, 

The  "  still  small  voice "  in  accents  mild  fell  on  his 
list'ning  ear. 

And  Silence  reign'd  in  heaven  above :  no  sound  nor 

voice  was  heard, 
No  murm'ring  note  of  rapturous  joy  the  holy  quiet 

stirr'd ; 


From  angel-harp  or  seraph-lute  breathed  not  the 

slightest  tone, 
While  white-robed  bands  of  angel-forms  stood  circling 

round  the  throne. 

With  heads  bow'd  down  in  silence  low,  and  pinions 

closely  press'd, 
All  bright  and  blissful  in  repose,  and  glorious  in  their 

rest, — 

'Twas  the  peace  of  God  in  stillness  felt,  pure,  holy, 
and  intense  ; 

'Twas  the  joy  of  spirits  purified,  unmix'd  with  aught 
of  sense. 

And  when  this  earth  shall  pass  away,  and  the  heavens 
are  no  more ; 

When  darkness  broods  where  sun  and  moon  had  shed 

their  light  before ; 
When  nature's  voice  is  hush'd  in  death, — then,  in  her 

pride  again, 

Triumphant  o'er  the  chaos  wide  shall  deathless  Silence 
reign. 

Margaret  Robinson. 


[Selected.] 

WORSHIP. 

Not  such  the  service  the  benignant  Father 
Requireth  at  his  earthly  children's  hands  ; 

Not  the  poor  offering  of  vain  rites,  but  rather 
The  simple  duty,  man  from  man  demands  : 

For  he  whom  Jesus  loved  hath  truly  spoken  : 
The  holier  worship  which  he  deigns  to  bless 

Restores  the  lost,  and  binds  the  spirits  broken, 
And  feeds  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ! 

Ob,  brother  man  !  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother ; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there  ; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer. 

Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  great  example 
Of  Him  whose  holy  work  was  "  doing  good 

So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's  temple, 
Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 

Then  shall  all  shackles  fall ;  the  stormy  clangor 
Of  wild  contention  o'er  the  earth  shall  cease  ; 

Love  shall  tread  out  the  baleful  fire  of  anger, 
And  in  its  ashes  plant  the  tree  of  peace ! 


THE  BAROMETER. 

Galileo  had  found  that  water  would  rise  under 
the  piston  of  a  pump,  to  a  height  only  of  about 
thirty-four  feet.  His  pupil  Torricelli,  conceiv- 
ing the  happy  thought,  that  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  might  be  the  cause  of  the  ascent, 
concluded  that  mercury,  which  is  about  thirteen 
times  heavier  than  water,  should  only  rise  under 
the  same  influence  to  a  thirteenth  of  the  eleva- 
tion : — he  tried  and  found  that  this  was  so,  and 
the  mercurial  barometer  was  invented.  To  af- 
ford further  evidence  that  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
he  afterwards  carried  the  tube  of  mercury  to  the 
tops  of  buildings  and  of  mountains,  and  found 
that  it  fell  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  left  below  it and  he 
found  that  water-pumps  in  different  situations 
varied  as  to  sucking  power,  according  to  the 
same  law. 
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It  was  soon  afterwards  discovered,  by  careful 
observation  of  the  mercurial  barometer,  that 
even  when  remaining  in  the  same  place,  it  did 
not  always  stand  at  the  same  elevation  ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  weight  of  atmosphere  over  any 
particular  part  of  the  earth  was  constantly  fluc- 
tuating ;  a  truth  which,  without  the  barometer, 
could  never  have  been  suspected.  The  observa- 
tion of  the  instrument  being  carried  still  further, 
it  was  found,  that  in  serene  dry  weather  the 
mercury  generally  stood  high,  and  that  before 
and  during  storms  and  rain  it  fell  : — the  instru- 
ment therefore  might  serve  as  a  prophet  of  the 
weather,  becoming  a  precious  monitor  to  the 
husbandman  or  the  sailor. 

The  reasons  why  the  barometer  falls  before 
wind  and  rain  will  be  better  understood  a  few 
pages  hence  j  but  we  may  remark  here,  that 
when  water  which  has  been  suspended  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  has  formed  a  part  of  it,  separates 
as  rain,  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  mass  are 
diminished :  and  that  wind  must  occur  when  a 
sudden  condensation  of  the  aeriform  matter,  in 
any  situation,  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the 
air,  for  the  air  around  will  rush  towards  the  situ- 
ation of  diminished  pressure. 

To  the  husbandman  the  barometer  is  of  con- 
siderable use,  by  aiding  and  correcting  the  prog- 
nostics of  the  weather,  which  he  draws  from 
local  signs  familiar  to  him ;  but  its  great  use  as 
a  weather  glass  seems  to  be  to  the  mariner,  who 
roams  over  the  whole  ocean,  and  is  often  under 
skies  and  climates  altogether  new  to  him.  The 
watchful  captain  of  the  present  day,  trusting  to 
this  extraordinary  monitor,  is  frequently  enabled 
to  take  in  sail  and  to  make  ready  for  the  storm, 
where,  in  former  times,  the  dreadful  visitation 
would  have  fallen  upon  him  unprepared.  The 
marine  barometer  has  not  yet  been  in  general 
use  for  many  years,  and  the  author  was  one  of  a 
numerous  crew  who  probably  owed  their  preser- 
vation to  its  almost  miraculous  warning.  It  was 
in  a  southern  latitude.  The  sun  had  just  set 
with  placid  appearance,  closing  a  beautiful  after- 
noon, and  the  usual  mirth  of  the  evening  watch 
was  proceeding,  when  the  captain's  order  came 
to  prepare  with  all  haste  for  a  storm.  The  ba- 
rometer had  begun  to  fall  with  appalling  rapidity. 
As  yet,  the  oldest  sailors  had  not  perceived  even 
a  threatening  in  the  sky,  and  were  surprised  at 
the  extent  and  hurry  of  the  preparations ;  but 
the  required  measures  were  not  completed,  when 
a  more  awful  hurricane  burst  upon  them  than 
the  more  experienced  had  ever  braved.  Nothing 
could  withstand  it;  the  sails,  already  furled  and 
closely  bound  to  the  yards,  were  riven  away  in 
tatters ;  even  the  bare  yards  and  masts  were  in 
great  part  disabled ;  and  at  one  time  the  whole 
rigging  had  nearly  fallen  by  the  board.  Such, 
for  a  few  hours,  was  the  mingled  roar  of  the 
hurricane  above,  of  the  waves  around,  and  of  the 
incessant  peals  of  thunder,  that  no  human  voice 


could  be  heard,  and  amidst  the  general  conster- 
nation even  the  trumpet  sounded  in  vain.  In 
that  awful  night,  but  for  the  little  tube  of  mer- 
cury which  had  given  warning,  neither  the 
strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the  skill  and  en- 
ergies of  the  commander,  could  have  saved  one 
man  to  tell  the  tale.  On  the  following  morning 
the  wind  was  again  at  rest,  but  the  ship  lay  upon 
the  yet  heaving  waves,  an  unsightly  wreck. 

The  marine  barometer  differs  from  that  used 
on  shore,  in  having  its  tube  contracted  in  one 
place  to  a  very  narrow  bore,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
sudden  rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury,  which 
every  motion  of  the  ship  would  else  occasion. 

Civilized  Europe  is  now  familiar  with  the  ba- 
rometer and  its  uses,  and  therefore,  that  Europe- 
ans may  conceive  the  first  feelings  connected 
with  it,  they  almost  require  to  witness  the  aston- 
ishment or  incredulity  with  which  people  of 
other  parts  still  regard  it.  A  Chinese  once 
conversing  on  the  subject  with  the  author,  could 
only  imagine  of  the  barometer,  that  it  was  a  gift 
of  miraculous  nature,  which  the  God  of  Chris- 
tians gave  them  in  pity,  to  direct  them  in  the 
long  and  perilous  voyages  which  they  took  to 
unknown  seas. 

A  barometer  is  of  great  use  to  persons  em- 
ployed about  those  mines  in  which  hydrogen  gas, 
or  fire-damp,  is  generated  and  exists  in  the 
crevices.  When  the  atmosphere  becomes  unu- 
sually light,  the  hydrogen  being  relieved  from  a 
part  of  the  pressure  which  ordinarily  confines  it 
to  its  holes  and  lurking  places,  expands  or  issues 
forth  to  where  it  may  meet  the  lamp  of  the 
miner,  and  explode  to  his  destruction.  In 
heavy  states  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  pressed  back  to  its  hiding  places,  and  the 
miner  advances  with  safety. 

We  see  from  this  that  any  reservoir  or  vessel 
containing  air  would  itself  answer  as  a  barome- 
ter if  the  only  opening  to  it  were  through  a  long 
tubular  neck,  containing  a  close  sliding  plug, 
for  then  according  to  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
the  external  air  the  density  of  that  in  the  cavity 
would  vary,  and  all  changes  would  be  marked 
by  the  position  of  the  movable  plug.  A  beauti- 
ful barometer  has  really  been  made  upon  this 
principle  by  using  a  vessel  of  glass,  with  a  long 
slender  neck,  in  which  a  globule  of  mercury  is 
the  movable  plug. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  weight, 
differs  so  much  at  different  times  in  the  same 
situation,  as  to  produce  a  range  of  about  three 
inches  in  the  height  of  the  mercurial  barometer, 
that  is  to  say,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one 
inches.  On  the  occasion  of  the  great  Lisbon 
earthquake,  however,  the  mercury  fell  so  far  in 
the  barometers,  even  in  Britain,  as  to  disappear 
from  that  portion  at  the  top  usually  left  uncov- 
ered for  observation.  The  uncovered  part  of  a 
barometer  is  commonly  of  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  with  a  divided  scale  attached  to  it,  on 
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f,  which  the  figures  28,  29,  &c,  indicate  the  num- 
„  ber  of  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at 
r.  the  bottom  to  the  respective  divisions  : — on  the 
■  lower  part  of  the  scale,  the  words  wind  and  rain 

are  generally  written,  meaning  that  when  the 
,  mercury  sinks  to  them,  wind  and  rain  are  to  be 
,  expected ;  and  on  the  upper  part  dry  and  fine 
S  appear,  for  a  corresponding  reason ;  but  we  have 

to  recollect,  that  it  is  not  the  absolute  height  of 
;  the  mercury  which  indicates  the  existing  or 

coming  weather,  but  the  recent  change  in  its 
i  height : — a  falling  barometer  usually  telling  of 
|   wind  and  rain  j  a  rising  one  of  serene  and  dry 

weather. 

The  barometer   answers  another  important. 
;.    purpose,  besides  that  of  a  weather-glass — in 
i    enabling  us  to  ascertain  readily  the  height  of 
mountains,  or  of  any  situation  to  which  it  can  be 
,  carried. 

As  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer  is 
i  always  an  exact  indication  of  the  tension  or 
.  pressure  produced  in  the  air  around  it  by  the 
weight  of  air  above  its  level,  being  indeed,  as 
explained  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  of  the 
same  weight  as  a  column  of  the  air  of  equal 
base  with  itself,  and  reaching  from  it  to  the  top 
of  the  atmosphere — the  mercury  must  fall  when 
the  instrument  is  carried  from  any  lower  to  any 
higher  situation,  and  the  degree  of  falling  must 
always  tell  exactly  how  much  air  is  left  below. 
For  instance,  if  thirty  inches  barometrical  height 
mark  the  whole  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  and  if  the  instrument  be  found, 
when  carried  to  some  other  situation,  to  stand  at 
only  twenty  inches,  it  proves  that  one-third  of 
the  atmosphere  exists  below  the  level  of  the  new 
situation.  If  our  atmospheric  ocean  were  of  as 
uniform  density  all  the  way  up  as  our  watery 
oceans,  a  certain  weight  of  air  thus  left  behind 
in  ascending  would  mark  everywhere  a  change 
of  level  nearly  equal,  and  the  ascertaining  any 
height  by  the  barometer  would  become  one  of 
the  most  simple  of  calculations  : — the  air  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  being  about  twelve  thousand 
times  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  mercury,  an  inch 
rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer  would  mark  every- 
where a  rise  or  fall  in  the  atmosphere  of  twelve 
thousand  inches  or  one  thousand  feet.  But  ow- 
ing to  the  elasticity  of  air.  which  causes  it  to 
increase  in  volume  as  it  escapes  from  pressure, 
the  atmosphere  is  rarer  in  proportion  as  we  as- 
cend, so  that  to  leave  a  given  weight  of  it  be- 
hind, the  ascent  must  be  greater,  the  higher  the 
situation  where  the  experiment  is  made ;  the 
rule  therefore  of  one  inch  of  mercury  for  a  thou- 
sand feet,  holds  only  for  rough  estimates  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  precise  calcula- 
tion, however,  for  any  case,  is  still  very  easy ; 
and  a  good  barometer,  with  a  thermometer  at- 
tached, and  with  tables,  or  an  algebraical  formula 
expressing  all  the  influencing  circumstances, 
enables  us  to  ascertain  elevations  much  more 


easily,  and  in  many  cases  more  correctly,  than 
by  trigonometrical  survey. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  atmospherical  ocean 
surrounding  the  earth  being  equal  to  that  of  a 
watery  ocean  of  thirty-four  feet  deep,  or  of  a 
covering  of  mercury  of  thirty  inches,  and  the  air 
found  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  eight 
hundred  and  forty  times  lighter  than  water,  if 
the  same  density  existed  all  the  way  up,  the  at- 
mosphere would  be  34  times  840,  or  about 
28,000  feet  high,  which  is  equal  to  five  miles 
and  a  half.  On  account  of  the  greater  rarity, 
however,  in  the  superior  regions,  it  really  ex- 
tends to  a  height  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  From 
the  known  laws  of  aerial  elasticity,  we  can  de- 
duce what  is  found  to  hold  in  fact,  that  one  half 
of  all  the  air  constituting  our  atmosphere  ex- 
ists within  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  earth's 
surface;  that  is  to  say,  under  the  level  of  the 
summit  of  Mount  Blanc.  A  person,  unaccus- 
tomed to  calculation,  would  suppose  the  air  to 
be  more  equally  distributed  through  the  fifty 
miles  than  this  rule  indicates,  as  he  might  at 
first  also  suppose  a  tube  of  two  feet  diameter  to 
hold  only  twice  as  much  as  a  tube  of  one  foot, 
although  in  reality  it  holds  four  times  as  much. 

In  carrying  a  barometer  from  the  level  of  the 
Thames  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Lon- 
don, or  of  Hampstead  Hill,  the  mercury  falls 
about  half  an  inch,  marking  an  ascent  of  about 
five  hundred  feet.  On  Mont  Blanc  it  falls  to 
half  of  the  entire  barometric  height,  marking  an 
elevation  of  fifteen  thousand  feet ;  and  in  Du 
Luc's  famous  balloon  ascent  it  fell  to  below 
twelve  inches,  indicating  an  elevation  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  feet,  the  greatest  to  which  man  has 
ever  ascended  from  the  surface  of  his  earthly 
habitation. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  air  on  high  moun- 
tains must  of  course  affect  animals.  A  person 
breathing  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  al- 
though expanding  his  chest  as  much  as  usual, 
really  takes  in  at  each  inspiration  only  half  as 
much  air  as  he  does  below — exhibiting  a  con- 
trast to  a  man  in  the  diving  bell,  who  at  thirty- 
four  feet  under  water  is  breathing  air  of  double 
density,  at  sixty-eight  feet  of  triple,  and  so  on. 
It  is  known  that  travellers,  and  eyen  thefr  prac- 
tised guides,  often  fall  down  suddenly  as  if  stnuck 
by  lightning,  when  approaching  lofty  summits, 
on  account  chiefly  of  the  thinness  of  the  air 
which  they  are  breathing,  and  some  minutes 
elapse  before  they  recover.  In  the  elevated 
plains  of  South  America,  the  inhabitants  have 
larger  chests  than  the  inhabitants  of  lower  re- 
gions— another  admirable  instance  of  the  animal 
frame  adapting  itself  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed.  It  appears  from  all  this, 
that  although  our  atmosphere  be  fifty  miles  high, 
it  is  so  thin  beyond  three  miles  and  a  half,  that 
mountain  ridges  of  greater  elevation  are  nearly 
as  effectual  barriers  between  nations  of  men,  as 
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islands  or  rocky  ridges  in  the  sea  are  between 
the  finny  tribes  inhabiting  the  opposite  coasts. — 
Half  Hours  with  the  best  Authors. 

Forethought. — Let  all  who  have  the  power 
make  some  provision  for  future  wants,  and  be 
always  ready  at  any  time  to  help  those  who  need 
assistance. 

Temperance. — Temperance  tends  to  keep  the 
mind  clear,  and  the  constitution  healthful :  In- 
temperance tends  dreadfully  to  the  destruction 
of  both. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but 
■with  very  little  demand  either  for  export  or  home 
consumption.  The  sales  for  shipment  are  at  $5  25  and 
$5  50  tor  mixed  and  good  brands,  $5  62  and  5  57  for 
extra,  and  $6  a  6  50  for  extra  family.  The  sales  to  the 
retailers  and  bakers  are  within  the  range  of  the  same 
figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6  25  to  6  75.  Eye  Flour 
and  Corn  Meal  continue  scarce.  The  former  is  held 
at  $4  37  per  barrel,  and  the  latter  at  $4  25. 

Grain.—  The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  about  adequate 
to  the  demand.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Penna.  at 
$1  18  and  1  26  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Red,  and 
$1  18  a  1  26  fcr  good  White.  Rye  continues  inactive 
at  75c.  for  new,  and  83c.  for  old.  The  market  con- 
tinues bare  of  Corn.  Sales  of  yellow,  in  store,  at  85  a 
86c,  afloat.  Oats  are  in  demand.  Sales  of  prime 
Delaware  at  44  cts.  per  bushel,  and  old  at  50  cts. 

Cloverseed  is  in  fair  supply,  at  $5  75  per  64  lbs., 
for  prime  old,  and  $5  87  a  $6  00  for  new.  100  bus. 
Timothy  sold  at  $2  12|  per  bushel.  Nothing  doing  in 
Flaxseed. 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  BY  FRIEND'S  CERE- 
MONY,  finely  Engraved  and  neatly  Printed  on  the 
best  English  Parchment.  Price  Two  Dollars.  Sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  mail  for  the  above 
price,  and  six  postage  stamps.  Certificates  filled  up 
in  a  superior  manner,  from  three  to  five  dollars  for 
the  writing.    Invitations  neatly  written. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN,  No.  5,  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 

I^LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
[j    YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
N.  J. 

The  WiDter  Season  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  2nd  of  11th  mo.,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms 
of  admission  $70  per  Session.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.J. 
10th  mp.  185S.  

/  ^ HESTERFIELD*  *  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  Thirty-eighth 
session  of  this  Institution  will  commence,  on  the  15th 
of  11th  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  information  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  25th — 3  mo. 

GREEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
will  open  the  twenty-fifth  session  on  11th  month 
1st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  All  the  branches  compri- 
sing a  thorough  English  education  will  be  taught. 
Terms  $55. 

Those  not  exceeding  12  years  of  age,  $50.  For  the 
languages  and  ornamental  branches,  see  circulars 


containing  particulars.  This  school  is  accessible  daily 
from  Ph;ladelphia,  Salem,  Baltimore,  and  Wilmington, 
by  mail  stages  from  the  latter  place  ;  also,  from  West 
Chester  and  Cochranville,  daily.  For  further  infor- 
mation address 

Edith  B.  Chalfant,  Proprietor  and  Principal, 

Near  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

9th  mo.  18,  1858.— 6  w. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS —It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  institution  on  the 
1st  of  11th  month,  1858.  Lectures  will  be  delivered 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatus,  and  upon  anatomy  and  physiology,  by 
a  medical  practitioner.  Terms,  $60  for  twenty  weeks. 
For  reference  and  further  particulars,  inquire  for  cir- 
culars of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  18tb,  1858.— 8t. 

T? ATON  ACADEMY,  FOR  BOTH  SEXES,  KENNETT 
J_i  SQUARE. — This  Institution  is  located  in  the 
borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and 
is  daily  accessible  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
by  mail-stage  from  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  Winter  term  will  open  for  pupils  of  both  sexe3. 
on  the  first-day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  next,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education — the  higher 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences  illustrated,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German  languages,  Drawing  and 
Botany. 

Terms— Tuition,  boarding  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance;  for  the  langua- 
ges, $5  extra.  Address 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor, 
or  William  A.  Chandler,  Principal. 
9th  mo.,  4th,  1858  —3m. 

T*ii  SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Loudon 
County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  education  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  day  of  10th  mo.  next. 

Terms. — For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  term 
of  40  weeks,  $115,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  For 
further  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold, 
Springhouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  after  the 
first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  latter 
place. 

7th  mo. 24— 3  mo. 

WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUKG 
MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  next  session  of  this  In- 
stitution will  commence  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh  mo., 
1858,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms,  $70.  For  cir- 
culars or  further  information,  address  either  of  the 
undersigned.  Daniel  Foulke,  Principal. 

Hugh  Foulke,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  21 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. — Eliza,  Gayner 
and  Ankie*Heacock  will  open  a  school  near  the 
Chelton  Hills  Station,  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  on 
the  first  of  the  11th  month,  and  continue  it  until  the 
last  of  the  4th  month.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  regular  English  branches.  Terms,  $60,  half  paya- 
ble in  advance.  For  further  particulars  address 
JOSEPH  HEACOCK,  Jenkintown  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
Co  ,  Pa. 

8th  mo.  14— 3m 

Herrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Hark 
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JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
[Continued  from  page  499.J 

Stillwater,  4th  month  1st,  1823.  For  more 
than  a  week  past,  my  dear  wife  has  been  unwell ; 
and  her  disorder  (which  assumes  the  appearance 
of  cholera  morbus)  has  increased  to  an  alarming 
decree.  She  had  this  complaint  when  we  lived 
in  Washington  city,  and  was  thereby  brought,  as 
it  were,  to  the  point  of  death,  while  I  was  in 
Pennsylvania.  About  four  or  five  years  ago,  she 
had  the  same  disease,  and  was  so  ill  that  the 
doctor  gave  her  up,  desiring  me  to  send  for  our 
children.  It  was  a  season  of  close  trial  to  me; 
my  soul  was  deeply  bowed,  and  I  was  brought  on 
my  knees  by  her  bedside :  an  awful,  solemn  time 
it  was,  in  which  prayer  was  offered  up,  that  if 
it  was  consistent  with  the  Divine  will  to  spare  my 
wife  a  little  longer,  the  chords  of  life  might  be 
lengthened  ;  for  we  were  not  then  prepared  to 
meet  the  awful  stroke  The  expressions  used  at 
that  season  were  singular,  and  I  have  often 
since  viewed  them  so,  but  as  they  arose  they  went 
forth  from  me,  and  I  have  never  had  cause  to 
believe  otherwise  than  that  they  were  from  the 
inspiring  Spirit  of  God  in  me.  I  do  not  say 
i,  was  in  answer  to  the  request  then  made  :  but 
a  change  took  place  in  my  dear  wife  from  that 
moment,  to  our  admiration  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment, and  she  recovered  in  a  short  time, 
without  taking  any  more  of  the  doctor's  medi- 
cine. From  this  circumstance,  we  were  remind- 
ed of  the  truth  of  that  saying,  "  It  is  better  to 
trust  in  the  Lord,  than  to  put  confidence  in 
man." 

In  relation  to  my  wife's  present  indisposition, 
I  have  no  will  out  of  the  divine  will,  knowing 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right. 


Not  long  before  she  was  taken  sick,  we  being 
alone  in  the  evening,  were  conversing  on  the 
subject  of  the  removal  of  Deborah  Gibbons,  of 
Pennsylvania  j  an  account  of  her  death  having 
lately  been  received.  It  was  remarked  that  she 
was  one  of  our  early  and  particularly  intimate 
friends,  and  almost  the  only  one  of  our  old  ac- 
quaintance that  had  remained  till  now  also 
that  we  ourselves  were  now  numbered  amongst 
the  old  people,  being  upwards  of  seventy,  and 
that  we  should  not  be  alarmed  at  what  may  hap- 
pen to  us  in  this  uncertain  state :  to  which 
my  dear  wife  replied  that  she  was  not  alarmed  • 
and  this  seemed  to  be  her  state  of  mind  during 
her  illness,  which  continued  for  about  two  weeks 
and  then  she  gradually  recovered. 

The  15th  day  of  the  10th  month,  in  the 
afternoon,  as  we  were  sitting  together,  engaged 
in  conversation,  there  was  an  awful  flash  of 
light™  ng  and  clap  of  thunder  took  place  so  in- 
stantaneously that  it  made  us  all  start  from  our 
chairs.    It  struck  a  green  chestnut  tree  not  far 

from  our  house,  and  shivered  it  all  to  pieces,  

the  like  I  think  I  had  never  seen  before.  One 
large  piece  was  thrown  into  our  yard,  and  the 
jar  was  so  great  on  the  cabin  we  live  in  that  a 
pane  of  glass  was  broken  in  the  lodging  room  • 
yet  we  were  mercifully  preserved  without  harm. 

11th  mo.  28th,  1824.  The  voyage  through 
life  is  but  short  by  comparison,  to  those  that 
live  longest  j  but  it  has  proved  a  rough  one  to 
some  of  us.  This  world  has  few  or  no  real 
charms  in  it:  a  shade  soon  comes  over  all  our 
pleasant  things.  Even  when  the  sun  appears 
to  rise  bright  and  clear,  how  soon  the  clouds 
arise,  and  hide  it  from  us.  All  things  here 
below  bear  one  inscription, — change  and  disap- 
pointment. These  reflections  have  arisen  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  another  of  my  dear 
friends  at  Mill  Creek  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  her  husband  and  children's 
loss  is  her  eternal  gain  ;  and  that  she  now  en- 
joys a  heavenly  inheritance,  out  of  the  reach  of 
pain  and  sorrow. 

The  7th  of  the  6th  month,  1826,  my  wife  and 
I  set  out  from  our  son  in  law,  A.  Thomas's,  at 
Stillwater,  (where  we  had  resided  some  time,) 
with  a  prospect  of  going  to  Baltimore,  and  to 
visit  our  children  and  friends;  that  day  we 
went  to  St.  Clairsville,  and  next  day  attended 
Friends'  meeting  there.  In  the  afternoon  the 
weather  became  warm,  a  friend  kindly  helped  us 
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along  in  his  carriage  to  Wheeling  j  next  morn- 
ing we  rode  to  Washington  to  breakfast,  and 
thence  to  Thomas  Farquhar's  at  Westland,  where 
we  lodged.  First  day,  the  10th,  we  attended 
meeting  there,  and  went  on  to  Caleb  Hunt's 
Here  I  put  myself  under  the  care  of  a  doctor 
who  thought  he  could  help  my  hearing,  and  we 
stayed  some  time,  attending  meetings  as  they 
came  in  course.  But  the  love  of  the  world,  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  lust  of  other 
things,  prevent  many  Friends  from  duly  attend- 
ing their  religious  meetings  here  as  well  as  in 
other  places. 

In  about  five  weeks  after  we  left  home,  we 
arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  were  at  meeting  there ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  the  7th  month,  we  leached 
our  son-in-law  John  Jewett's,  at  Deer  Creek. 

Besides  visiting  our  children  and  acquaintance 
I  was  at  a  number  of  meetings,  and  had  some 
service  on  Truth's  account,  in  divers  places. 

From  some  documents  found  among  his  papers, 
it  appears  that  Hugh  Judge,  during  this  visit, 
sent  home  for  a  certificate  of  removal  to  some 
meeting  within  the  limits  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting ;  but  owing  to  the  disunity  and  misun- 
derstandings that  were  spreading  in  society, 
although  a  certificate  was  prepared,  it  was  not 
sent  after  him.  In  a  letter  directed  to  him, 
dated  Stillwater,  2d  month  18th,  1827,  the 
writer,  in  relation  to  the  prevailing  dissensions 
in  society,  says,  "  As  thou  art  out  of  it,  it  is  my 
opinion  thou  hadst  better  continue  where  thou 
can  remain  quiet,  until  things  get  a  little  more 
settled  here/' 

No  account  is  found  of  the  remainder  of  this 
visit,  nor  of  the  return  of  Hugh  Judge  and  his 
wife  to  their  residence  at  Stillwater,  in  Ohio ; 
but  it  appears  likely  that  they  set  out  in  the 
spring,  1827,  and  reached  home  in  the  summer 
following,  where  they  were  in  the  8th  month. 
His  wife,  whose  health  had  been  for  some  time 
declining,  departed  this  life  and  finished  her 
probationary  course  in  the  9th  month,  1827. — 
She  was  a  woman  who  was  much  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  being  religiously 
concerned  for  the  support  of  the  testimonies  of 
Truth  in  accordance  with  our  profession.  In 
short,  her  character  may  be  expressed  in  a  few 
words,  that  she  was  a  bumble  and  experienced 
Christian. 

In  a  letter  from  a  friend  to  Hugh  Judge, 
dated  12th  mo.  1827,  this  testimony  is  borne  to 
her  memory  and  worth  :  "  As  a  shock  of  corn 
f'nlly  ripe,  so  we  trust  she  has  been  gathered  into 
the  garner  of  everlasting  rest  and  peace.  Amidst 
all  thy  trials  and  privations  it  must  be  consolation 
to  remember  this,  and  to  believe  also  that  our 
loss  is  her  eternal  gain.  Those  who  most  inti- 
mately knew  her,  and  had  experienced  her 
worth,  will  more  especially  feel  a  void  not  easily 
to  be  supplied.  In  common  language  we  may 
say,  she  was  a  great  woman, — and  that  she  has 


left  behind  her  few  that  were  her  equals.  My 
spirit  was  clothed  with  much  tender  solicitude 
on  her  account,  when  she  was  last  with  me,  and 
I  felt  as  though  I  would  like  to  watch  over  and 
assist  her,  as  a  daughter,  the  few  remaining 
days  she  might  remain  in  this  probationary 
state/' 

That  she  was  an  excellent  wife,  mother,  neigh- 
bor and  friend,  many  testimonials  might  yet  be 
given  by  survivors.  But  to  her  husband,  with 
whom  she  had  shared  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  more  than  half  a 
century  of  years,  the  bereavement  of  a  sympa- 
thizing affectionate  spouse  must  have  been  keen- 
ly felt ;  more  especially  as  his  hearing  was  much 
obstructed  and  his  health  and  strength  declin- 
iug  with  age  and  infirmities. 

Being  thus  left,  as  it  were,  alone  (for  his  chil- 
dren were  all  married  and  settled)  Hugh  Judge 
again  undertook  the  arduous  journey  of  crossing 
the  mountains,  with  some  prospect  of  making  his 
home  with  his  children  at  Deer  Creek  in  Mary- 
land, at  least  for  a  season. 

On  the  16th  of  the  1st  mo.  1828,  being  on 
his  way  at  Brownsville  in  Pennsylvcnia,  he  thus 
wrote  in  reference  to  the  state  of  society  :  "  What 
a  gloomy  day  we  live  in  !  Darkness  seems  to 
cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people. 
Happy  are  they  who  have  got  beyond  it  all,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  noise  and  strife  of  tongues. 
I  have  known  the  society  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
and  I  never  knew  anything  to  equal  it.  Where, 
or  in  what  the  storm  will  end,  there  is  One 
only  knows.  But  this  is  sealed  on  my  mind, 
that  what  is  of  God  will  stand,  and  what  is  not 
will  fall  to  pieces  like  an  old  rotten  building. 
The  church  of  Christ  was  never  built  up  with 
blood  and  violence.  Wherever  force  and  vio- 
lence were  used,  the  true  church  retired  into 
suffering  :  for  Christ  is  the  prince  of  peace, 
not  of  confusion." 

After  spending  some  time  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Darby  and  some  other  places,  he  ar- 
rived at  Deer  Creek  in  Maryland  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  11th  month,  much  worn  down  with  a 
heavy  cold  and  hard  travelling.  In  a  letter  to 
his  son,  residing  at  Flushing  in  Ohio,  dated  the 
25th,  he  says,  "  It  is  interesting  to  me  to  under- 
stand how  things  are  passing.  I  wrote  thee  from 
Darby,  and  expected  to  meet  a  return  here,  but 
none  has  come,  neither  has  my  certificate  arrived. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  I  shall  see  Ohio  this  win- 
ter, without  some  suitable  company  should  offer. 
My  age  and  infirmity,  with  the  cold  blasts  of 
the  winter  gales,  forbid  the  undertaking.  Hast 
thou  got  thy  dear  mother's  grave  made  up  and 
sodded  ?  Last  night  I  suffered  much  pain,  but 
am  better  to  day.  Elias  Hicks  is  here ;  he  re- 
members you  all  affectionately,  and  sends  his 
love  with  mine  to  you  and  other  friends." 

The  following  memorandum  is  found  among 
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his  prayers,  and  indicates  the  tender  state  of  his 
mirnd  :  it  is  dated 

"Deer  Creek.  1st  mo.  20th,  1829.  How 
often  are  my  heart  and  eyes  filled,  not  only  in 
the  remembrance  of,  but  with  humble  gratitude 
for,  the  Lord's  continued  care  over  me  !  Surely, 
I  can  say,  his  loving  kindness  is  better  than  life, 
and  the  lifting  up  of  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
than  great  riches. " 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  MARIA  FOX. 

20th,  First-day. — It  has  been  a  time  of  much 
poverty  and  dryness  with  me  for  some  time  past  j 
but  on  first  waking  this  morning  I  thought  my 
mind  was  a  little  comforted  and  instructed  in  the 
remembrance  of  those  words  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
"  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  j  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you  f  and  in  remembering  the  encouragement 
he  gave  to  his  disciples  by  the  inquiry,  "  What 
man  is  there  of  you,  whom,  if  his  son  ask  bread,  < 
will  he  give  him  a  stone  V  I  do  believe  that 
changes  of  dispensation  are  allotted,  or  at  least 
permitted,  to  the  Christian  traveller  in  his  spiri- 
tual progress,  and  that  seasons  of  poverty  and 
fasting  are  oftentimes  profitable  for  him  ;  but  may 
we  not  safely  conclude  that  we  experience  many 
trials  of  this  kind  through  our  own  neglect  and 
supineness  rather  than  expressly  from  the  divine 
hand  ?  If,  under  a  strong  and  feeling  sense  of 
our  need,  and  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  from  whom  all  our  supplies 
must  come,  we  did  more  constantly  and  more  be- 
lievingly  put  up  the  secret  petition,  "  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,"  we  surely  should  through 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  (himself  the 
bread  of  life,)  more  frequently  experience  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promise,  and  know  for  ourselves 
that  the  cry  for  sustenance  is  not  answered  by  a 
stone.  But  it  better  suits  our  indolence  and 
apathy  to  fold  our  hands  and  complain  patheti- 
cally of  our  poverty  than  to  wrestle  in  spirit  for 
the  blessing  even  until  break  of  day,  as  the  good 
old  patriarch  wrestled  with  the  angel,  to  whom 
he  said,  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless 
me." 

Fourth  Month,  Wtk,  Third-day. — A  long  win- 
ter, naturally  and  spiritually.  The  spring  is  very 
cold,  and  vegetation,  kept  back  by  the  northeast 
wind  which  has  prevailed  for  some  time,  makes 
very  little  advance.  Still,  the  buds  are  putting 
forth  from  the  branches,  and  seem  to  be  only 
waiting  a  change  of  temperature  to  clothe  them 
with  verdure  and  beauty.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that 
in  due  due  time  it  will  be  so ;  that  the  sun  will 
break  through  the  clouds,  a  softer  wind  will 
blow,  the  fertilizing  showers  will  fall,  and  the 
operations  of  nature  be  carried  forward  by  that 
great  and  good  Hand  which  works  unseen,  but 
nevertheless  perfects  the  purposes  of  a  gracious 


providence  for  the  good  of  his  creatures.  May  we 
not  take  a  lesson  from  this,  and  learn  to  have 
more  confidence  when  the  present  aspect  of 
things  may  be  discouraging  ?    If  we  had  more 
faith,  or  were  willing  rightly  to  exercise  the 
little  we  have,  how  it  would  enable  us  to  look 
up,  under  all  changes  of  season,  to  Him  who 
only  can  help  us  !    And,  with  such  a  true  de- 
pendence renewed  from  day  to  day,  we  should 
surely  find  the  work  of  grace  progressing  secretly, 
whether  in  bright  or  in  dark  seasons.    What  a 
precious  sense  of  the  Lord's  mercy  to  his  people 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  and  what  faith, 
too,  when  he  was  enabled  to  say,  "  Although  the 
fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be 
in  the  vines,  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and 
the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the  flock  shall  be 
cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd 
in  the  stalls  j  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I 
will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 

Fifth  Month,  31#,  Third-day. — Since  the 
last  date  I  have  had  little  opportunity  for  writ- 
ing. On  the  13th  our  friends  began  to  arrive 
for  the  attendance  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which 
commenced  its  sittings  on  the  16th  and  closed 
on  the  28th.  It  has  been  a  season  of  instruction 
and  of  renewed  favor,  though  not  without  its 
mixture.  To  ourselves  it  has  been  marked  by 
some  provings  of  faith  as  well  as  some  fresh  evi- 
dence of  the  Lord's  condescending  goodness  to 
his  poor  unworthy  children  :  this  ought  to  make 
us  more  humble  and  more  confiding.  The  de- 
sire was  felt  in  the  commencement,  under  a  sense 
of  great  weakness  and  unprofitableness,  that  we 
might  be  made  subject  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  a 
prayer  raised  for  something  of  the  mind  that  was 
in  our  dear  Redeemer,  who  made  himself  of  no 
reputation  ;  and  now,  when  that  which  was  as  a 
mountain  in  prospect  is  passed  over,  I  desire  to 
seek  the  quiet  habitation,  and  to  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Rock  to  which  the  poor  soul  may 
flee  and  find  safety,  that  so  the  enemy  may  not 
gain  the  advantage.  He  is  not  wanting  in  con- 
trivances to  rob  us,  if  he  can,  of  our  true  peace ; 
but  there  is  a  retreat  from  his  attacks,  and — 
blessed  be  the  Lord  ! — the  feeblest  may  take  re- 
fuge there. 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee  !" 

We  have  enjoyed  many  social  as  well  as  reli- 
gious privileges  during  the  last  two  weeks  ;  have 
shared  the  company  of  dear  and  valued  friends, 
with  some  of  whom  we  have  taken  sweet  counsel. 
Our  dear  cousin  E.  Seebohm,  who  had  not  been 
here  for  several  years,  was  one  of  our  guests, 
and  her  society  a  great  comfort  to  me.  We  felt 
the  preciousness  of  unity,  and,  under  much  sense 
of  our  own  weakness,  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to 
do  the  little  we  could  in  the  responsible  situa- 
tion in  which  our  friends  saw  it  right  to  place 
us.  The  meetings  for  worship  were,  some  of 
them,  very  large,  and  owned,  I  trust  it  may  be 
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said,  with  a  degree  of  solemnity;  though  I  can- 
not but  think  we  often  suffer  loss  on  these  occa- 
sions by  the  withholding  of  some  of  the  Lord's 
deeply-exercised  and  gifted  servants,  and  the  too 
great  promptness  of  those  of  smaller  experience 
to  express  that  which  perhaps  might  have  been 
safely  dwelt  upon  in  private.  Much  sympathy 
is  nevertheless  due  to  those  who  have  feeling 
minds,  and  who,  in  the  honest  desire  to  be  found 
faithful,  do  not  always  clearly  see  where  they 
might  safely  refrain  from  communication.  And 
when  we  consider  the  freedom  which  is  given  to 
the  ministry  in  our  Society,  the  number  collected, 
and  the  interest  felt,  with  the  infirmities  and 
fallibility  of  the  instruments,  it  is  perhaps  only 
surprising  that  we  have  so  little  of  what  might 
be  characterized  as  incongruous  or  out  of  true 
gospel  order. 

Sixth  Month,  3d,  Sixth-day. — Another  dis- 
traint for  tithes.  The  officer  helped  himself  to 
silver  spoons,  and  took  some  valued  as  family 
treasures,  having  been  my  dear  mother's  at  her 
marriage,  and  my  grandfather's  previously.  I 
felt  at  first  tempted  to  think  it  a  little  hard  ; 
but  those  words  were  quickly  presented, — u  The 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away," — bringing 
with  them  the  serious  consideration  of  the  im- 
portance of  being  prepared  for  a  better  inheri- 
tance. The  first  Christians  took  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  our  early  Friends 
were  like-minded  with  them.  It  is  a  noble  testi- 
mony that  we  have  to  bear  against  the  corruption 
that  has  crept  into  the  professing  church  in  this 
particular.  May  we  and  ours  ever  uphold  it 
with  true  integrity  and  in  the  right  spirit ! 

The  following  has  been  sent  us  by  a  friend  of 
Baltimore,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  in- 
serted. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Baltimore  American.] 

Gunpowder  Quarterly  Meeting,  \ 
Baltimore  County,  Sept.  13th,  1858.  J 

Messrs  Editors  : — Will  you  be  pleased  to  ac- 
cept a  few  lines  from  this  delightful  section  of 
country?  I  know  you  would  if  I  could  make 
my  letter  as  interesting  as  the  occasion  which 
called  us  together,  and  as  entertaining  as  those 
whose  society  we  have  been  enjoying.  The 
Friends  annually  hold  one  of  their  Quarterly 
Meetings  in  this  neighborhood,  and  a  goodly 
number  are  here  from  Carroll,  Montgomery  and 
Hartford  counties,  and  from  Baltimore  city.  I 
left  Baltimore  on  Saturday  afternoon  with  agree- 
able company,  and  came  hither  by  way  of  the 
York  road.  When  I  arrived  at  the  toll-gate 
north  of  Towsontown,  I  inquired  of  the  lady 
who  came  to  receive  the  toll,  if  she  "  charged 
meeting  folks  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  we  charge  all  alike." 
"  Then  you  don't  think  meeting  folks  any  better 
than  other  people  ffi  u  Yes,  sir,  I  do,  though 
there  are  exceptions.    The  attendance  at  meet- 


ing is  an  acknowledgment  that  we  are  not  en- 
tirely unmindful  of  our  duty  to  a  higher  power, 
and  the  feeling  that  prompts  us  to  attend  meet- 
ing may  lead  to  good  results.  For  such  there 
is  always  strong  ground  for  hope."  Here  was 
food  for  thought. 

Many  have  gone  through  mere  idle  curiosity 
to  hear  the  words  of  truth  from  those  who  have 
been  called  to  teach  the  multitude,  and  have  re- 
turned with  hearts  pierced  by  the  arrow  of  con- 
viction. Yesterday  morning  we  repaired  to  the 
meeting  house,  which  is  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking a  charming  landscape,  variegated  by  hill 
and  dale,  fertile  fields  and  neat  and  inviting 
residences.  The  house  would  accommodate  only 
a  portion  of  those  assembled,  yet  those  who  could 
not  obtain  admittance  behaved  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting the  occasion.  After  an  impressive  silence, 
the  services  were  opened  by  ,  in  an  instruc- 
tive discourse.  He  commenced  by  expressing  the 
hope  that  we  might  be  sensible  of  our  duty  as 
Christians,  and  not  be  unmindful  of  the  bless- 
ed privileges  conferred  upon  us.  He  then 
quoted  his  text  from  the  6th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  mul- 
tiply on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters 
were  born  unto  them,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw 
the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair,  and 
they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose." 
The  children  of  God  formed  one  class  and  the 
children  of  men  the  other.  The  one  was  guided 
by  Divine  light — the  other  by  the  reason  of 
man  and  the  light  of  nature.  The  former  be- 
lieved in  a  present  protecting  Providence,  who 
was  ever  with  us  to  guard  us  and  guide  us 
aright,  and  if  we  but  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
his  holy  teaching  with  firm  faith  and  confidence, 
we  would  be  supported  in  all  trials,  difficulties 
and  dangers,  and  made  to  rejoice  with  a  joy  un- 
speakable. But  the  latter,  in  their  wisdom, 
which  is  blind  at  best,  undertake  to  define 
what  is  the  law  of  Divine  goodness,  and  main- 
tain with  Hume  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to 
deviate  from  his  fixed  laws. 

He  beautifully  illustrated  his  position  by  re- 
ference to  the  three  young  men  cast  into  the 
furnace,  to  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  to  Paul 
when  stung  by  the  serpent.  The  furnace  was 
heated  seven  times  hotter  than  its  wont;  strong 
men  were  called  to  bind  those  who  refused  to 
worship  the  golden  image,  and  to  cast  them  into 
the  fire.  But,  behold  !  four  men  are  seen  walk- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  one  is  like 
unto  the  Son  of  God.  They  came  forth  without 
even  the  smell  of  fire  upon  their  garments.  Be- 
cause Daniel  dared  to  disobey  the  decrees  of  the 
Persian  Monarch,  he  was  cast  into  the  den  of 
beasts,  but  they  harmed  him  not;  and  when  the 
poisonous  reptile  fastened  upon  the  hand  of  Paul, 
he  shook  it  off,  and  remained  unharmed.  Here 
were  evidences  of  what  we  deem  a  deviation 
from  the  established  laws  of  nature,  for  it  is  a 
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law  of  fire  to  consume,  of  wild  beasts  to  slay  and  ' 
devour,  and  of  poison  to  produce  death  ;  but 
here  they  all  failed,  for  a  present  protecting  Pro- 
vidence walked  with  the  young  men  in  the  midst 
of  flames,  accompanied  Daniel  into  the  den  of 
beasts,  and  protected  Paul  when  earthly  help 
would  have  been  of  no  avail;  and  if  we  submit 
without  doubt  and  misgiving  to  the  Divine  will, 
we  shall  find  a  present  helper  in  every  needful 
time. 

Take  from  me,  said  the  peaker,  the  belief 
of  a  present  sustaining  Providence  ;  tear  from 
me  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine  presence 
accompanying  me  in  my  daily  trials  and  struggles 
through  life,  and  you  will  deprive  me  of  the 
sweetest  comfort  of  existence;  you  place  me  up- 
on an  arid  desert,  where  no  gurgling  fountains 
relieve  the  parching  thirst,  and  no  delicious 
fruits  satisfy  the  hungry  cravings  of  the  weary 
traveller.  But  give  me  this — let  all  realize  it — 
and  we  will  feel  that  Divine  influence  that  per- 
vades the  universe  when  "  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy." 

 next  spoke  from  the  text  "  Take  my  yoke 

upon  you,"  &c.  The  beauty  of  a  Christian  life,  the 
joy  and  gladness  it  imparted  to  the  heart,  and 
the  elevated  sentiments  it  inspired,  bringing  us 
nearer  and  nearer  the  perfection  of  the  blessed 
Son  of  God,  making  us  feel  that  we  are  living 
and  acting  in  His  presence,  and  in  daily  com- 
munion with  His  holy  spirit,  were  portrayed  to 
us  in  language  that  flowed  from  the  heart  and 
met  the  witness  for  truth  in  our  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  these  discourses,  I  was 
reminded  of  two  instances  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  that  in  a  great  measure  prove 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  they  preached.  One 
has  reference  to  this  very  meeting,  during  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  and  the  other  occurred  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Friends  of  Gunpowder  meet- 
ing at  that  time  worshipped  in  a  house  yet  stand- 
ing near  the  present  village  of  Texas.  They 
took  no  part  in  the  war,  being  opposed  to  "  all 
wars  and  fighting,"  and  were  thereby  subject  to 
many  cruel  exactions  and  much  unkind  treat- 
ment. Because  they  would  not  fight  for  the 
country,  they  were  supposed  to  be  secretly  in 
favor  of  the  British,  and  perhaps  aiding  them. 
It  is  their  custom  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
Society  in  private,  and  this  gave  some  coloring 
to  the  opinion  against  them.  So  bitter  at  length 
became  the  feeling  against  them,  that  an  officer, 
who  was  stationed  in  that  section  with  his  com- 
pany, resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon  them  on 
a  certain  day  when  they  were  assembled  at  their 
place  of  meeting,  and  murder  them  all. 

All  unconscious  of  the  threatened  danger,  the 
Friends  came  together,  whilst  a  short  distance 
off  the  officer  had  his  men  ready  for  the  attack. 
As  he  was  about  to  give  the  fatal  order,  a  thought 
struck  him  that  he  would  first  go  and  look  up- 


on the  devoted  ones.  He  went  to  the  door  and 
looked  in,  all  was  quiet,  he  saw  no  arms,  he 
heard  no  secret  plotting,  and  feeling  that  all  was 
safe,  he  went  in  and  sat  down.  He  remained 
until  the  close  of  meeting,  then  returned  to  his 
men'and  drew  them  off;  but  he  was  not  to  escape 
so  easily,  for  conviction  had  entered  his  mind, 
and  he  attended  their  next  meeting.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  abandoned  his  military  life,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  sect  he  had  been  so 
willing  to  destroy.  The  other  instance  was  that 
of  a  band  of  Indians,  who,  being  out  murdering 
and  plundering,  passed  a  meeting  house  in  which 
the  congregation  was  worshiping. 

Before  making  an  attack,  as  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  murder  all,  the  Chief  concluded  he 
would  look  in  upon  them,  as  all  seemed  quiet 
and  peaceful.  He  went,  and,  observing  no 
warlike  instruments,  stepped  into  the  house. 
Room  was  made  for  him,  and  he  was  invited  to 
be  seated  ;  he  accepted  and  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  During  this  time  his  feel- 
ings underwent  a  change.  He  saw  no  fear  depic- 
ted in  the  countenance  of  the  silent  worshippers, 
though  they  had  nothing  to  defend  themselves 
against  him  and  his  savage  band.  How  strong 
must  have  been  the  confidence  and  how  sublime 
the  faith  of  that  heroic  company,  said  the  Chief. 
The  Great  Spirit  protects  them,  I  cannot  harm 
them.  He  went  to  his  companions,  had  a  short 
consultation  with  them,  and  returned  to  place  a 
white  feather  over  the  door,  telling  those  present 
they  might  meet  in  safety,  as  it  was  an  emblem 
of  peace  which  the  Indians  would  respect.  How 
pleasant  and  elevating  the  belief  in  a  protecting 
Providence,  whose  watchful  care  is  ever  over  us, 
to  guard  us  and  to  bless  us  ! 

r.  J.  o. 


Extracts  from  a  work  entitled  "  Theologia  Ger- 
manica," — a  translation  of  a  manuscript 
bearing  date  1497. 

(Continued  from  page  500.) 
How  we  cannot  come  to  the  true  Light  and  Christ's  life,  by 
much  questioning  or  reading,  or  by  high  natural  skill 
and  reason,  but  by  truly  renouncing  ourselves  and  all 
things. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  we  may  attain  to  this 
true  light  and  perfect  knowledge  or  life  of  Christ, 
by  much  questioning,  or  by  hearsay,  or  by  read- 
ing and  study,  nor  yet  by  high  skill  and  great 
learning.  Yea,  so  long  as  a  man  taketh  account 
of  any  thing  which  is  this  or  that,  whether  it  be 
himself  or  any  other  creature;  or  doeth  any 
thing,  or  frameth  a  purpose  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  likings,  or  desires,  or  opinions,  or  ends,  he 
cometh  not  unto  the  life  of  Christ.  This  hath 
Christ  himself  declared,  for  he  saith :  "If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me."  "  He 
that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after  me, 
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is  not  worthy  of  me."  And  if  he  "  hate  not  his 
father  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  yea  and  his  own  life  also, 
he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  He  meaneth  it  thus  : 
he  who  doth  not  forsake  and  part  with  every- 
thing, can  never  know  my  eternal  truth,  nor  at- 
tain unto  my  life.  And  though  this  had  never 
been  declared  unto  us,  yet  the  truth  herself  sayeth 
it,  for  it  is  so  of  a  truth.  But  so  long  as  a  man 
elingeth  unto  the  elements  and  fragments  of  this 
world,  and  above  all  to  himself,  and  holdeth  con- 
verse with  them,  and  maketh  great  account  of 
them,  he  is  deceived  and  blinded,  and  perceiveth 
what  is  good  no  further  than  as  it  is  most  con- 
venient and  pleasant  and  profitable  to  his  own 
ends.  These  he  holdeth  to  be  the  highest  good, 
and  loveth  above  all.  Thus  he  never  cometh  to 
the  truth. 

How  a  friend  of  Christ  willingly  fulfdlelh  by  his  outward 
works  such  things  as  must  be  and  ought  to  be,  and  doth 
not  concern  himself  with  the  rest. 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  state  of  a 
man  who  followeth  the  true  Light  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  ?  I  answer  truly,  it  will  never  be 
declared  aright;  for  he  who  is  not  such  a  man, 
can  neither  understand  nor  know  it;  and  he  who 
is,  knoweth  it  indeed,  but  he  cannot  utter  it, 
for  it  is  unspeakable.  Therefore,  let  him  who 
would  know  it;  give  his  whole  diligence  that  he 
may  enter  therein;  then  will  he  see  and  find 
what  hath  never  been  uttered  by  man's  lips. 
However,  I  believe  that  such  a  man  hath  liberty 
as  to  his  outward  walk  and  conversation,  so  long 
as  they  consist  with  what  must  be  or  ought  to  be ; 
but  they  may  not  consist  with  what  he  merely 
willeth  to  be.  But  oftentimes  a  man  maketh  to 
himself  many  must-be's  and  ought- to-be's,  which 
are  false.  The  which  ye  may  see  hereby,  that 
when  a  man  is  moved  by  his  pride  or  covetous- 
ness  or  the  like,  to  do  or  to  leave  undone  any 
thing,  he  oft-times  saith,  "  It  must  needs  be  so 
and  ought  to  be  so."  Or  if  he  is  driven  to,  or 
held  back  from  any  thing  by  the  desire  to  find 
favor  in  men's  eyes,  or  by  love,  friendship, 
enmity,  or  the  lusts  or  appetites  of  his  body,  he 
saith,  "  It  must  needs  be  so  and  ought  to  be  so." 
Yet,  behold,  that  is  utterly  false.  Had  we  no 
must-be's,  nor  ought-to-be's,  but  such  as  God 
and  the  truth  show  us,  and  constrain  us  to,  we 
should  have  less  forsooth,  to  order  and  do  than 
now.  For  we  make  to  ourselves  much  dis- 
quietude and  difficulty  which  we  might  well  be 
spared  and  raised  above. 

How  sometimes  the  spirit  of  God,  and  sometimes  also  the 
evil  spirit  may  possess  a  man  and  have  the  mastery  over 
him. 

It  is  written  that  sometimes  the  Devil  and  his 
spirit  do  so  enter  into  and  possess  a  man  that  he 
knoweth  not  what  he  doeth  and  leaveth  undone, 
and  hath  no  power  over  himself,  but  the  evil 
spirit  hath  the  mastery  over  him,  and  doeth  and 
leaveth  undone  in  and  with,  and  through,  and 


by  the  man  what  he  will.  It  is  true,  in  a  sense, 
that  all  the  world  is  subject  to,  and  possessed 
with,  the  evil  spirit — that  is,  with  lies,  falsehood 
and  other  vices  and  evil  ways. 

Now  a  man  who  should  be  in  like  manner 
possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  that  he  should 
not  know  what  he  doeth  or  leaveth  undone,  and 
have  no  power  over  himself,  but  the  will  and 
Spirit  of  God  should  have  the  mastery  over  him, 
and  work,  and  do,  and  leave  undone  with  him 
and  by  him,  what  and  as  God  would;  such  a 
man  were  one  of  those  of  whom  St.  Paul  saith  : 
"For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God,"  and  they  "  are  not 
under  the  law,  but  under  grace,"  and  to  whom 
Christ  saith :  "  For  it  is  not  ye  who  speak,  but 
the  spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you." 

But  I  fear,  that  for  one  who  is  truly  possessed 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  there  are  a  hundred 
thousand  or  an  innumerable  multitude  possessed 
with  the  evil  spirit.  That  is  because  the  self 
the  I,  the  me,  and  the  like,  all  belong  to  the  evil 
spirit.  Behold,  one  or  two  words  can  utter  all 
that  hath  been  said  by  these  many  words  :  "  Be 
simply  and  wholly  bereft  of  self"  But  by  these 
many  words,  the  matter  hath  been  more  fully 
sifted,  proved,  and  set  forth. 

Now  men  say,  "  I  am  in  no  wise  prepared  for 
this  work,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  wrought  in 
me,"  and  thus  they  find  an  excuse,  so  that  they 
neither  are  ready  nor  in  the  way  to  be  so.  And 
truly  there  is  no  one  to  blame  for  this  but  them- 
selves. For  if  a  man  were  looking  and  striving 
after  nothing  but  to  find  a  preparation  in  all 
things,  and  diligently  gave  his  whole  mind  to  see 
how  he  might  become  prepared;  verily,  God 
would  well  prepare  him,  for  God  giveth  as  much 
care  and  earnestness  and  love  to  the  preparing 
of  a  man,  as  to  the  pouring  in  of  his  Spirit,  when 
the  man  is  prepared. 

Yet  there  be  certain  means  thereunto;  as  the 
saying  is,  "  To  learn  an  art  which  thou  knowest 
not,  four  things  are  needful."  The  first  and 
most  needful  of  all  is,  a  great  desire  and  dili- 
gence and  constant  endeavor  to  learn  the  art. 
And  where  this  is  wanting,  the  art  will  never  be 
learned.  The  second  is,  a  copy  or  ensample  by 
which  thou  mayst  learn.  The  third  is,  to  give 
earnest  heed  to  the  Master,  and  watch  how  he 
worketh,  and  to  be  obedient  to  him  m  all  things, 
and  to  trust  him  and  follow  him.  The  fourth  is, 
to  put  thy  own  hand  to  the  work,  and  practice 
it  with  all  industry.  But  where  one  of  these 
four  is  wanting,  the  art  will  never  be  learned 
and  mastered.  So  likewise  it  is  with  this  pre- 
paration. For  he  who  hath  the  first,  that  is, 
thorough  diligence  and  constant,  persevering 
desire  toward  his  end,  will  also  seek  and  find  all 
that  appertaineth  thereunto,  or  is  serviceable  and 
profitable  to  it.  But  he  who  hath  not  that 
I  earnestness  and  diligence,  love  and  desire,  seeketh 
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not,  and  therefore  findeth  not,  and  therefore  re- 
maineth  ever  unprepared.  And  therefore  he 
never  attaineth  unto  that  end. 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  will  of  the  late  Josiah  Dawson 
should  be  published,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  make  application  for  a 
portion  of  the  Estate.  The  residuary  fund  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Executors  is  about  $200,000. 

Extract  from  the  Will  of  Josiah  Dawson, 
late  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  deceased,  duly 
proved  the  31st  of  Eighth  month  {Atigust,)\%b%. 

"  Ninth.  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  the 
rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  what- 
soever and  wheresoever,  both  real  and  personal, 
to  my  executors  and  the  survivors  and  survivor 
of  them,  and  the  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 
trators of  such  survivor,  in  trust  and  confidence 
nevertheless,  that  they  shall  and  will  appropri- 
ate and  apply  the  whole  clear  proceeds  there- 
of, and  all  income  which  shall  accrue  and  be  de- 
rived therefrom,  in  such  way  and  manner,  and 
by  such  means  and  instrumentalities,  as  they  or 
the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  or  his  judgment  and  discretion, 
shall  deem  prudent,  judicious,  and  most  efficient 
to  relieve  and  alleviate  the  necessities  and  suf- 
ferings, and  promote  the  moral  improvement, 
welfare,  prosperity  and  comfort  of  individuals 
and  families  of  the  industrious  and  deserving 
poor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia; 
and  to  this  end  I  authorize  them,  my  said  exe- 
cutors, and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them, 
at  discretion,  to  distribute  and  pay  over  the  clear 
proceeds  and  income  of  my  residuary  estate,  in 
parts  and  portions  as  they  may  judge  right 
and  proper,  to  such  charitable  and  benevolent 
•societies,  associations  and  institutions,  present  or 
future,  and  whether  incorpoiated  or  not,  or  per- 
sons, as  they  or  he  may  deem  most  suitable, 
worthy  and  appropriate  almoners  for  the  execu- 
tion and  fulfilments  of  the  respective  uses,  intents 
and  purposes  above  expressed  and  specified, 
without  liability  or  accountability  on  the  part  of 
my  executors  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them, 
in  respect  to  any  portion  of  the  fund,  after  the 
administration  of  the  same  shall  have  been  by 
them  or  him,  so  committed." 

"  Tenth.  I  appoint  my  friends  Joseph  War- 
ner, Mordeoai  L.  Dawson,  William  Biddle 
and  Thomas  Williamson,  the  executors  of  this 
my  Will,"  &c. 


Directions  in  Season. — Let  all  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  duties  and  business  required  of 
them.  Give  timely  directions,  and  avoid  unkind 
reflections. 


instinct  of  birds. 
Cuvier,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  was  fond 
of  telling  his  friends  how  his  attention  was  first 
turned  to  natural  history.  When  young  and 
poor,  he  was  glad  of  a  situation  in  the  household 
of  one  of  the  inferior  noblesse  as  tutor  to  his 
sons.  The  residence  of  the  family  was  an  old 
chateau  in  the  south  of  France,  and  an  attic  was 
assigned  to  Cuvier  as  his  apartment:  the  window 
looked  into  the  garden,  and  as  the  chateau  stood 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  it  commanded  an  extensive 
view  of  a  rich  champaign  country.  At  his 
window,  young  Cuvier,  who  was  an  early  riser, 
spent  the  hours  before  study,  inhaling  the  rich 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  feasting  his  eye  on 
the  lovely  prospect  that  stretched  out  before  him. 

One  morning,  he  observed  two  swallows  visit 
repeatedly  one  of  the  upper  corners  of  his  win- 
dow, as  if  examining  its  suitableness  as  a  spot  to 
build  their  nest  in :  they  adopted  it,  and  forth- 
with began  carrying  clay  in  their  bills  for  the 
outer  crust ;  this  in  a  very  short  time  they  com- 
pleted, and  then  the  nest  was  formed  within  it. 
So  soon  as  their  work  was  finished,  the  two 
builders  disappeared  for  some  days. 

While  the  industrious  pair  were  engaged  in 
preparing  their  future  habitation,  Cuvier  ob- 
served two  sparrows  perched  on  the  lowest  crow- 
step  of  one  of  the  gables  of  the  chateau,  and 
nearly  opposite  his  window,  who  appeared  to 
watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  the  builders; 
they  were  quiet  lookers-on,  and  he  often  won- 
dered what  could  be  their  object  in  so  patiently 
observing  the  labors  of  the  swallows.  This  he 
soon  learned ;  for  on  the  day  following  the  finish- 
ing of  the  nest  and  the  departure  of  its  owners, 
the  knavish  sparrows  boldly  took  possession  and 
established  themselves  in  it. 

His  attention  was  now  attracted  to  the  nest, 
for  he  expected  its  rightful  owners  to  return ; 
but  he  noticed  that  while  one  of  the  sparrows 
went  off  in  search  of  food,  the  other  remained  at 
home,  with  its  sturdy  bill  ready  to  defend  the 
entrance,  as  if  expecting  the  return  of  those 
whom  they  had  so  dishonestly  robbed  of  their 
dwelling,  in  a  few  days  the  swallows  returned  ; 
but  on  flying  to  their  anticipated  home,  they 
were  met  by  the  stout  blunt  bill  of  the  intruding 
sparrow,  and  fairly  beaten  off.  After  this  fruit- 
less attempt  to  dislodge  the  intruder,  the  injured 
birds  flew  away,  and  left  the  thievish  sparrow  to 
chuckle  over  its  successful  roguery. 

But  the  business  was  not  at  an  end;  for  on 
the  following  morning  Cuvier  was  surprised  at 
seeing  troops  of  swallows  alighting  on  the  crow- 
steps  and  roof  of  the  chateau,  and  among  them 
he  observed  his  old  friends  the  builders,  who 
flew  about  their  companions  and  twittered  inces- 
santly. His  eye  was  now  riveted  on  the  assem- 
bled swallows,  for  he  saw  that  they  had  business 
on  hand;  and  it  was  speedily  entered  upon,  for 
a  little  troop  made  an  assault  on  the  stolen  nest. 
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But  now  two  strong  bills  guarded  the  entrance, 
and  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  courageous  swal- 
lows. Still  the  attack  was  continued  by  fresh 
assailants,  and  maintained  until  they  seemed 
satisfied  of  the  impossibility  of  dislodging  the 
sparrows,  when  in  a  body  they  flew  away. 

The  sparrows  now  seemed  fixed  in  their  ill- 
gotten  property,  and  a  roistering  time  of  a  chat- 
tering they  had  after  the  retreat  of  their  enemies ; 
if,  however,  they  chuckled  over  their  prowess, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  comforts  of  their  stolen  home, 
their  triumphs  were  destined  to  be  short-lived, 
and  a  fearful  fate  awaited  them. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  swallows  returned  in 
still  greater  numbers,  each  having  some  soft  clay 
in  its  bill,  with  which  in  a  few  seconds  they 
hermetically  closed  up  the  entry  to  the  nest,  and 
consigned  the  imprisoned  robbers  to  a  lingering 
death.  But,  this  was  not  all ;  for,  as  if  to  make 
escape  utterly  impossible,  another  nest  was  con- 
structed abutting  on  the  original  one,  the  back 
part  of  which  added  to  the  thickness  of  the  clay 
which  shut  in  the  sparrows.  The  crust  was  soon 
finished,  a  nest  was  formed  in  it,  for  a  score  of 
birds  assisted  in  the  work,  and  the  owners  of  the 
purloined  nest  were  duly  installed  in  their  new 
home,  which  to  the  thievish  sparrows  made  their 
tomb. — American  Messenger. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  30,  1858. 

Died,  at  Norwich  C.  W.,  on  the  15th  of  10th  mo., 
1858,  after  a  short  illness,  John  Stone,  a  member  of 
Norwich  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  nearly  59  years. 

In  his  death  a  sensible  loss  is  felt,  but  we  trust  it 
is  his  eternal  gain. 

 ,  on  the  20th  inst.,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age, 

Lydia  Townsend,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  in  Michigan  on  the  7th  of  9th  mo.  1858,  of 

Typhus  Fever,  after  an  illness  of  eight  days,  Eleanor 
S.  Hatfield,  wife  of  Stephen  S.  Hatfield  aged  50 
years  and  18  days.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of 
Battle  Creek,  Monthly  Meetiog. 


u  An  African  preacher,  speaking  from  '  what 
is  a  man  prohtted  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  !'  mentioned  amongst  other 
things,  that  many  lost  their  souls  by  being  too 
charitable  !  Seeing  the  congregation  astonished 
beyond  measure  at  this  saying,  he  very  emphat- 
ically repeated  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  explain 
his  meaning. 

"  '  Many  people/  said  he,  <  attend  meeting, 
hear  the  sermon,  and  when  it  is  over,  they  pro- 
ceed to  divide  it  among  the  congregation  ;  this 
part  was  for  that  man,  that  part  for  that  woman  ; 
such  denunciations  were  for  such  persons ;  these 
threats  for  you  sinners — and  so/  continued  the 
shrewd  African,  '  they  give  away  the  whole  ser- 
mon, and  keep  none  for  themselves  V  33 


Cotton  Cultivation  in  Afriea. — Suggestions  on 
the  Importance  of  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton 
in  Africa,  in  Reference  to  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  United  States,  through  the 
Organization  of  an  African  Civilization  So- 
ciety, by  Benjamin  Coates. 

(Continued  from  page  507.) 

Cotton,  however,  is  not  the  only  article  of 
general  consumption  produced  by  slave  labor, 
that  can  be  more  cheaply  cultivated  in  Africa 
by  freemen.  Coffee  and  rice  grow  there  luxuri- 
antly, and  have  already  been  raised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  and  with  comparatively  little 
labor;  both  being  indigenous  to  that  continent. 
The  Liberia  coffee  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
varieties  in  the  English  market,  where  it  com- 
mands a  high  price,  and  for  that  reason  but 
little  is  imported  into  the  United  States. 

This  plan  for  eradicating  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  afflicts  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
race,  and  our  own  country  in  particular,  may- 
seem  so  plain,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  its 
commercial  importance  alone,  and  yet  so  simple 
in  the  means  proposed  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
that  many  will  be  inclined  to  ask  why  it  has  not 
been  tried  before,  if  so  efficacious  as  here  repre- 
sented, for  the  accomplishment  of  its  object  ? 
This  would  be  a  natural  question,  andthe  answer 
is  this :  The  agents  who  would  be  best  adapted 
to  the  work,  in  most  respects,  have  not  been 
properly  educated  for  it;  the  influences  surround- 
ing them  in  this  country  have  all  been  of  a  de- 
pressing nature,  calculated  to  discourage  any 
noble  aspirations  that  would  lead  them  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  their  race,  and  to  achieve 
for  it  a  higher  position  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  than  it  has  yet  attained  ;  and  from  this 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  their  own  capabilities, 
they  have  been  too  long  contented  with  the 
most  servile  occupations. 

The  great  mortality  that  occurred  in  some  of 
the  earlier  expeditions  that  formed  the  settle- 
ment of  the  present  republic  of  Liberia,  has 
given  rise  to  very  incorrect  views  as  to  the  salu- 
brity of  the  climate,  and  has  led  the  colored  man 
to  overlook  the  great  advantages  that  must  re- 
sult to  himself,  to  his  posterity,  and  to  the 
entire  race,  from  a  vigorous  and  judicious  prose- 
cution of  the  scheme  in  the  manner  here  indica- 
ted. It  is,  however,  not  desirable  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  colored  population  should 
at  once  emigrate  to  Africa,  much  less  a  general 
exodus  j  but  if  only  fifty  thousand  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  educated  should  be  induced  to  settle 
there  within  the  next  ten  years,  what  might 
they  not  accomplish  ?  This  would  be  but  one- 
tenth  of  the  free  colored  population  of  the  United 
i  States,  and  only  equal  to  about  one  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Yet  this  number,  distributed  in 
some  eight  or  ten  different  settlements  along  the 
j  coast,  would  form  the  nucleus  of  probably  as 
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many  independent  States,  hereafter  to  form  a 
confederacy  similar  to  our  own  j  and,  as  they 
would  naturally  adopt  republican  principles, 
might  in  less  than  half  a  century  show  a  more 
important  destiny  for  this  race,  in  the  civiliza- 
tion and  christianization  of  Africa,  and  perform 
a  more  important  part  in  the  great  work  of  the 
world's  redemption,  than  many  of  their  best 
friends  have  ever  anticipated.  If  it  should  be 
objected  that  this  calculation  is  not  entirely  with- 
in the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  the  effects 
hoped  for  are  too  great  for  the  means  employed, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  our  own  country  to  see 
the  vast  results  of  colonization  from  small  begin- 
nings ;  or  to  realize  what  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  last  few  years  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia j  and  then  ask  ourselves  if  the  colored  man 
has  nut  greater  inducements,  at  this  time,  to 
emigrate  to  Africa,  than  our  forefathers  had,  in 
their  day,  to  emigrate  to  America  ?  And  is  the 
prospect  of  gain  that  yearly  takes  so  many  thou- 
sands to  the  gold  fields  of  California  and  Austra- 
lia, to  be  compared  with  the  great  advantages 
accruing  to  the  enterprising  emigrant  to  West- 
ern Africa. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  capability  of  colored 
men  to  overcome  difficulties  in  establishing  for 
themselves  an  independent  government,  and  in 
spreading  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity among  savage  people,  he  has  only  to  cast 
his  eyes  on  Liberia  to  see  what  has  been  achieved 
by  a  few  thousand  of  the  same  class,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  emancipated  slaves,  with- 
out any  previous  education  or  the  least  experi- 
ence in  the  great  work  they  have  so  successfully 
accomplished.  Liberia  has  fully  established  the 
capacity  of  the  African  race  for  self-government 
and  the  highest  degree  of  civilization,  and  she 
stands  at  this  moment  as  the  most  successful  ex- 
ample of  colonization  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  history. 

There  we  see  an  independent  government,  form- 
ed on  strictly  republican  principles,  modelled 
after  our  own  in  all  respects,  slavery  excepted, 
established  and  creditably  conducted  by  less 
than  ten  thousand  of  the  African  race,  most  of  j 
them  from  a  state  of  bondage  in  America,  and 
of  whom  not  one  hundred  ever  had  an  education 
in  this  country  such  as  is  to  be  obtained  in  our 
best  schools.  They  were  aided,  indeed,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  labors  of  a  few  of  the  self- 
denying  and  devoted  friends  of  this  oppressed 
people,  among  whom  the  names  of  Ashmun  and 
Buchanan  should  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  every  true-hearted  black  man  in 
Africa  or  America. 

Liberia  is  now  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity, and  occupies  an  honored  and  most  re- 
spectable position  among  the  civilized  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  her  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence having  been  acknowledged  by  Grreat 
Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Ham- 


burg, Lubec,  Bremen,  and  Portugal,  with  all  of 
whom  she  interchanges  national  civilities,  and  a 
mutually  lucrative  trade  ;  her  flag  and  her  re- 
venue laws  are  respected  by  the  vessels  of  all 
nations,  and  her  citizens  meet  on  equal  terms 
those  from  Europe  or  America  who  visit  her 
ports  in  pursuit  of  commerce,  or  in  the  employ- 
ment of  their  respective  countries.  On  the  two 
occasions  when  her  chief  magistrate  visited  Eu- 
rope, he  was  received  with  distinguished  con- 
sideration by  the  nobility  and  crowned  heads, 
and  by  the  virtuous  of  other  classes  of  the  most 
powerful  and  most  refined  nations  of  the  Eastern 
Continent.  Liberia,  however,  still  needs  the 
sytnpathy  and  aid  of  her  friends  in  extending 
the  beuefits  of  education  among  her  growing 
population,  as  both  the  government  and  people 
are  far  from  a  state  of  aifluence.  Yet,  they  have 
overcome  most  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
settlement  of  a  new  country,  especially  that 
great  obstacle,  the  slave-trade,  with  which  they 
had  to  contend  for  many  years,  and  which  re- 
sisted them  with  all  its  power,  constantly  incit- 
ing the  natives  to  oppose  their  friendly  and 
peaceful  advances.  The  slave-trade  is  now  en- 
tirely destroyed,  not  only  within  their  own  bor- 
ders, but  it  is  prohibited  in  all  their  treaties  with 
the  native  kings  who  have  sought  their  friend- 
ship. The  Liberians  have  otherwise  exerted  a 
healthful  influence  in  the  suppression  of  wars 
between  the  different  tribes  with  whom  they 
have  had  intercourse. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  entire  year- 
ly consumption  of  cotton  in  England  alone  is  up- 
wards of  800,000,000  of  lbs.,  and  of  this  79  per- 
cent., or  more  than  three-fourths,  is  raised  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  how 
indispensable  it  is  that  we  should  undermine 
this  powerful  support  of  slavery,  in  our  plans  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  institution.  This  done, 
we  may  safely  leave  the  repeal  of  all  fugitive 
slave  laws,  and  the  answer  to  all  pro-slavery 
arguments,  to  the  slaveholders  themselves. 
Make  slavery  obviously  unprofitable,  and  the 
work  is  done. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  our  first  and  great 
duty  would  seem  to  be,  to  raise  the  colored  man 
from  his  present  state,  infuse  into  him  a  noble 
ambition  to  occupy  a  more  elevated  position 
in  the  world,  and  to  qualify  him  to  act  the 
part  which  appears  to  be  so  clearly  marked  out 
for  him  in  this  age  of  progress. 

With  a  liberal  education,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  will  fail  to  recognize  the  responsi- 
bility resting  on  him,  and  learn  to  know  that  it 
is  on  his  own  exertions  he  must  mainly  depend 
to  become  a  useful  and  respected  member  of 
society  ■  he  will  then  see  the  importance  of  im- 
mediate action,  to  secure  for  himself  and  his 
children  some  of  the  advantages  that  the  Con- 
tinent of  Africa  offers  to  the  enterprising  emi- 
grants who  seek  her  shores;  and  having  thus 
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secured  a  home  for  themselves,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  extensive  Christian  empire,  will 
soon  be  able  to  receive  all  their  brethren,  whose 
interest  or  adventurous  spirit  may  lead  them  to 
seek  a  new  abode  from  under  the  dominion  of 
"the  proud  and  imperious  Saxon,"  where  their 
labor  will  be  estimated  at  its  proper  value.  Our 
duty,  however,  will  be  but  partially  performed 
to  a  long-neglected  portion  of  our  brethren,  by 
freeing  them  from  actual  bondage,  without,  at 
the  same  time,  making  provision  for  their  future 
welfare.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  preju- 
dice arising  from  a  long  course  of  degradation 
will  not  soon  be  eradicated  after  chattel  slavery 
shall  have  ceased  ;  that  while  we  may  grant  them 
entire  equality  under  the  law,  in  accordance  with 
our  republican  creed,  yet  that  social  equality 
cannot  be  looked  for  until  the  feeling  of 
brotherly  love,  engendered  by  a  truer  spirit  of 
Christianity  than  at  present  prevails,  shall  have 
pervaded  the  mass  of  the  community )  and  as 
this  work  will  be  a  work  of  years,  many  of  the 
free  spirits  among  our  colored  brethren  may  not 
be  willing  to  await  this  "  good  time  coming." 
When  the  certainity  of  a  general  emancipation 
is  made  manifest  to  our  Southern  brethren,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  shown  a  liberal 
and  Christian  spirit  toward  their  slaves,  that  will 
induce  them  to  allow  such  educational  privileges 
as  will  prepare  them  to  become  useful,  either 
in  the  land  of  their  nativity  or  that  of  their  ad- 
option. Many,  no  doubt,  will  still  be  employed 
as  laborers  in  the  Southern  States,  where  their 
services,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  be  indispens- 
able, while  others  will  seek  new  residences,  in 
which  they  can  immediately  become  landed  pro- 
prietors. To  provide  for  a  large  emigration  of 
this  nature,  consequent  upon  the  success  of  the 
measures  indicated  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery, 
a  broad  and  sure  foundation  should  be  laid,  up- 
on which  these  new  African  States  will  be  erect- 
ed. 

(To  be  concluied.) 


air  which  a  man  receives,  amount,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  more  than  3000  pounds  a  year ;  that  is, 
to  about  a  ton  and  a  half,  or  more  than  twenty 
times  his  weight.  This  enormous  quantity  may 
well  attract  our  attention  to  the  expenditure  of 
material  required  for  supporting  life.  A  living 
being  is  the  result  and  representation  of  change 
on  a  prodigious  scale. 


YEARLY  FOOD  OF  ONE  MAN. 

From  the  army  and  navy  diet  scales  of  France 
and  England,  which,  of  course,  are  based  upon 
the  recognized  necessities  of  large  numbers  of 
men  in  active  life,  it  is  inferred  that  about  two 
and  one-fourth  pounds  avoirdupois  of  dry  food, 
per  day,  are  required  for  each  individual ;  of  this 
about  three-fourths  are  vegetable,  and  the  rest 
animal.  At  the  close  of  an  entire  year,  the 
amount  is  upwards  of  800  pounds.  Enumera- 
ting uuder  the  title  of  water  all  the  various 
drinks — coffe,  tea,  alcohol,  wine,  &c. — its  esti- 
mated quantity  is  about  1500  pounds  per  annum. 
That  for  the  air  received  by  breathing  may  be 
taken  at  800  pounds.  With  these  figures  be- 
fore us,  says  the  Medical  World,  we  are  able  to 
see  how  the  case  stands.    The  food,  water  and 


The  Butterfly  Vivarium,  or  Insect  Home.  By 
H.  Noel  Humphreys,  Author  of  "  Ocean 
Gardens,"  &c. 

Periodicity  of  Insect- Hatching. — "  Many  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  the  view  to 
accelerate  the  hatching  of  insect  eggs  by  the 
stimulus  of  heat,  and  to  retard  them  by  the 
application  of  intense  cold  ;  but,  except  in  a  very 
few  cases,  little  or  no  effect  was  produced — pe- 
riodicity, rather  than  any  kind  of  atmospheric 
influence,  being  the  governing  power  which 
regulates  the  hatching  time.  In  some  few  in- 
stances, however,  as  stated,  the  time  can  be 
accelerated  by  warmth — as  with  silk-worms,  for 
example — which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  their 
existence  in  Europe  being  altogether  artificial, 
and  their  instincts  being  more  or  less  thwarted 
and  confused  in  all  their  stages.  It  has  been 
found  much  more  difficult,  and  in  many  cases 
impossible,  to  retard  the  period  of  hatching  by 
any  degree  of  cold ;  and  certain  eggs  destined 
to  hatch  in  June,  for  instance,  will,  according 
to  Brahm,  hatch  at  that  time  even  in  an  ice- 
house." 

Preserved  Insect  Pood. — "  In  some  cases  the 
food  for  the  young  has  to  fee  positively  provided, 
and  even  placed  in  a  proper  situation,  by  the 
parents ;  and  this  they  never  fail  to  effect  with 
the  greatest  completeness,  whatever  may  be  the 
cost  of  labor  necessary  to  effect  the  arrangements ; 
and  although  they  never  live  to  see  the  happy 
results  of  their  contrivance,  as  the  eggs  are  not 
hatched  till  after  they  have  perished,  which  they 
invariably  do  when  they  have  performed  that 
last  and  most  important  act  of  their  existence. 
H  *  *  *  * 

"  Other  species  kill  insects  for  the  express 
purpose  of  placing  them  in  a  subterranean  larder 
to  become  the  food  of  their  progeny  as  soon  as 
the  eggs  placed  near  the  prey  are  hatched ;  and 
the  Mason  Wasp  builds  up  the  bodies  of  cater- 
pillars in  the  structure  in  which  its  larvae  are  to 
come  forth,  taking  care  to  select  such  as  are  just 
about  to  change,  and  which  are  consequently 
unlikely  to  attempt  escape,  being  in  a  semi-dor- 
mant state,  in  which  they  remain  as  nice,  fresh, 
live  food  for  the  carnivorous  young  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched.  The  Spider  Wasp  pursues  a 
similar  method  in  providing  a  feast  of  spiders  for 
its  expected  young — just  stinging  the  victims 
sufficiently  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  escape,  but 
not  to  kill  them." 
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Butterfly's  Egg-nesL—u  This  little  insect  is, 
however,  by  far  surpassed  in  the  skill  displayed 
in  her  maternal  cares  by  some  kinds  of  butter- 
flies, which  may  be  said  to  build  a  positive  nest 
for  their  eggs,  precisely  similar  to  that  constructed 
by  birds,  except  that  it  is  not  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  incubation,  the  eggs  being  abandoned 
so  soon  as  properly  protected  in  the  manner 
which  instinct  has  suggested  to  the  parent.  The 
interior  of  this  nest  is  formed  by  several  layers 
of  soft  down  which  the  female  plucks  from  her 
own  body,  and  upon  this  delicate  couch  the  eggs 
are  deposited,  and  then  protected  by  an  elegant 
covering  of  the  same  material,  often  arranged 
with  very  curious  intricacy.    In  some  cases  this 
covering  is  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
silken  hair  remains  erect,  the  nest  thus  enclosed 
having  the  appearance  of  a  small  patch  of  the 
softest  and  most  downy  fur.    Some  times,  when 
the  eggs  are  laid  spirally  round  a  branch,  this 
kind  of  covering  naturally  follows  their  course, 
and  it  then  produces  a  very  beautiful  appearance, 
which  it  would  sorely  puzzle  a  tyro  in  entomology 
to  account  for,  as  it  often  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  minute  bottle-brush,  and  at  other  times 
that  of  a  miniature  fox's- tail.    By  the  time  this 
final  protection  to  the  eggs  is  completed,  the 
body  of  the  devoted  parentis  may  be  imagined, 
is  almost  entirely  denuded  of  its  beautiful  silky 
clothing  ■  but  she  has  fortunately  no  further 
occasion  for  it,  as  having  thus  completed  the  last 
act  of  her  brief  existence,  she  almost  immediately 
expires." 


An  address  of  Horace  Greeley,  recently 
delivered  at  an  agricultural  fair  in  Indiana,  con- 
tains many  suggestions  valuable  to  farmers,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

It  is  requisite  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Entomology,  or 
the  laws  of  insect  life.  Our  agriculture  is  in 
danger  of  local  if  not  general  destruction  through 
the  multiplication  and  ravages  of  devastators  too 
numerous  and  too  disgusting  or  contemptible  to 
be  singly  exterminated,  yet  whose  conjoint  at- 
tacks upon  us  are  more  formidable  and  more 
destructive  than  those  of  any  human  adversary. 
Our  grandfathers  dreaded  and  loathed  the  Hes- 
sian soldiers  brought  over  to  subdue  or  slaughter 
them  j  but  what  were  their  devastations  to  those 
of  the  Hessian  fly?  The  frogs  of  Egypt,  the 
clouds  of  locusts  that  often  strip  the  southern 
and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  bare  of 
every  green  leaf,  begin  to  be  paralleled  by  the 
grasshopper  pests  of  our  remoter  prairies.  The 
midge,  the  weevil,  the  chinch-bug,  the  fly,  are 
rendering  the  cultivation  of  our  great  bread 
staple  every  year  more  precarious,  and  its  yield 
more  and  more  meagre.  Caterpillars  and  other 
vermin  infest,  injure,  and  ultimately  destroy,  our 


[fruit-trees.  Grubs  and  wireworms  devour  our 
I  seed  in  the  ground ;  bugs  are  equally  pernicious 
to  our  melons ;  and  it  is  now  pretty  well  settled 
that  the  potato-rot  and  the  oat-rust  are  the 
work  of  minute,  but  none  the  less  destructive, 
insects.  The  improvement  and  careful  use  of 
the  microscope  will  doubtless  prove  in  time  that 
scores  of  mysterious  and  inscrutable  diseases,  to 
which  not  only  plants  but  animals  fall  a  prey, 
have  a  kindred  origin.  And  these  devastations 
are  palpably  increasing  in  extent  and  mischief 
with  each  recurring  year.  W e  must  arrest  and 
repel  them,  or  the  farmer's  vocation  will  be 
ruined,  and  thousands  perish  for  lack  of  food. 

The  vulgar  error  that  nothing  can  be  effectually 
done  to  stop  these  ravages — that  insects  must  be 
allowed  to  come  when  they  will,  do  what  they 
like,  and  go  when  they  please,  is  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  their  speedy  extermination.  In  fact,  it 
would  not  be  half  so  difficult  to  cope  with  worms 
as  with  wolves,  if  we  only  understood  them  as 
well.  Their  safety,  their  power,  is  in  our  heed- 
lessness, our  ignorance,  our  unwise  despair.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  every  one  of  them  could  be 
put  out  of  the  way  not  only  without  great  cost 
but  with  absolute  profit,  apart  from  the  advantage 
of  being  rid  of  them,  if  we  only  knew  what  we 
might  surely  though  slowly  learn  with  regard  to 
their  origin,  habits  and  vulnerable  points.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  just  how  they  should  be 
treated,  but  I  venture  the  prediction  that  the 
cheap,  abundant  alkalis — salt,  lime,  potash,  nitre 
— will  ultimately  be  applied  to  seeds  and  to 
soils  in  which  these  pests  lurk  in  the  germ  or  in 
infancy,  and  that  they  will  thus  be  cut  off  by 
a  i3s,  leaving  none  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  swift 
and  total  destruction.  If  there  be  any  of  them 
impervious  to  alkalis,  the  acids — which  are  easily 
produced  and  even  cheaper — will  be  found 
effectual.  What  we  need  to  know  is  just  when 
and  how  to  apply  these  caustics  so  as  to  destroy 
the  adversary,  root  and  branch,  yet  not  injure, 
but  rather  benefit,  the  soil  and  the  expecte4 
crops.  Here  opens  a  wide  field  of  useful  obser- 
vation and  effort,  simple  and  easy  to  be  explored, 
and  certain  to  reward  the  intelligent  and  patient 
investigator.  Until  it  shall  have  been  traced 
out,  the  microscope  should  be  always  in  the 
house,  when  it  is  not  in  the  hand,  of  every  lead- 
ing farmer,  and  experiment  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  observation.  Ten  years  thus  improved 
would  enable  us  to  save  our  now  imperiled  and 
half  destroyed  crops  at  a  cost  below  what  we 
now  pay  for  threshing  out  grain — or  rather  straw 
— which  the  ravages  of  insects  have  rendered 
seedless,  and  thus  worthless. 

I  have  indicated  the  microscope  as  an  instru- 
ment which  should  be  always  on  the  premises 
and  often  in  the  hands  of  the  improving  farmer; 
but  I  cannot  begin  here  to  indicate  the  multifa- 
rious and  important  uses  which  it  might,  and 
ultimately  must,  be  made  to  subserve.  The 
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water  of  springs,  wells,  brooks  or  artificial  reser- 
voirs, when  used  for  culinary  purposes,  and  even 
that  from  which  animals  are  allowed  to  drink, 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  its  scrutiny,  so  as  to 
detect  the  presence  of  any  vitiating  or  perilous 
substance  in  particles  too  minute  to  be  detected 
by  the  unaided  eye.  The  vegetable  world,  closely 
scanned  by  its  help,  reveals  not  wonders  merely, 
but  lessons  by  which  the  wisest  and  the  most 
ignorant  alike  may  profit.  I  suspect  there  can- 
not be  many  whose  consciousness  of  their  own 
ignorance  would  not  be  deepened — as  I  confess 
mine  was — by  a  glance  at  the  microscopically 
magnified  photographic  illustrations  of  Dr. 
Goadby's  "  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology," 
just  published  by  the  Appletons.  I  then  and 
there  truly  saw,  for  the  first  time,  many  things 
that  I  had  been  looking  at  quite  frequently  from 
early  childhood  without  at  all  understanding 
them.  How  many  of  us,  for  instance,  who  have 
an  every-day  familiarity  with  the  green  substance 
which  is  seen  each  summer  floating  in  and  upon 
shallow  pools  of  stagnant,  tepid  water,  and  which 
is  popularly  attributed  in  some  manner  to  frogs, 
because  frogs  are  addicted  to  such  pools,  knows 
that  it  is  a  living  vegetable — as  fully  so  as  oats 
or  clover  ?  How  many  are  even  aware  that  the 
purest  brook  water  is  full  of  living  animals,  too 
minute  to  be  discovered  by  the  human  eye,  but 
not  too  small  to  have  perfect  organs  and  external 
relations,  and  to  love  and  fight,  to  grudge  and 
covet,  to  be  envious  and  jealous,  in  a  spirit  very 
absurd,  no  doubt,  in  its  occasional  manifestations, 
but  which  does  not  necessarily  separate  them 
from  human  interest  and  human  sympathy? 

Another  instrument  which  seems  to  me  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future 
economy  of  farmers  is  the  barometer.  The 
alternations  of  storm  and  calm,  cloud  and  sun- 
shine, are  of  deepest  interest  to  the  mariner; 
next  to  him,  they  most  concern  the  farmer,  who 
is  often  a  heavy  loser  by  a  bad  guess  as  to  what 
will  be  the  weather  for  the  next  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  But  why  should  he  rest  content 
with  guessing,  when  Science  has  provided  an 
instrument  by  which  changes  of  weather  may  be 
foretold  with  a  very  decided  approach  to  certainty  ? 
Why  should  not  the  oldest,  thriftiest  farmer  in 
each  school  district  put  up  his  barometer,  where 
it  may  be  freely  visited  and  inspected  by  his 
neighbors,  especially  through  the  critical  season 
of  the  summer  harvest  ?  Why  should  not  the 
telegraph  apprise  us  whenever  a  storm  is  raging 
within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  us,  letting 
us  know  where  and  when  it  began,  in  what 
direction  it  has  since  moved,  and  what  winds 
now  prevail  in  its  vicinity,  so  that  we  may  safely 
compute  the  chances  and  the  probable  time  of 
its  appearance  in  our  neighborhood  ?  Doubtless, 
the  first  deductions  from  such  observations  would 
be  crude,  imperfect,  and  often  mistaken;  but 
experience  would  gradually  and  surely  correct 


our  errors  and  improve  our  conclusions,  until  we 
should  be  qualified,  by  the  help  of  the  telegraph 
and  the  barometer  combined,  to  anticipate  the 
weather  with  as  much  confidence  as  we  now  do 
the  advent  of  spring,  summer  or  winter.  I 
may  err  as  to  the  means,  but  not  as  to  the  fact 
that  beneficent  progress  in  this  direction  is 
feasible ;  therefore,  in  this  day  of  light  and  in- 
vestigation, inevitable. 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  insisting  on  the  beau- 
tifying of  the  farmer's  homestead  as  one  of  the 
most  needed  reforms  in  our  agricultural  economy. 
We  Americans,  as  a  people,  do  less  to  render 
our  homes  attractive  than  any  other  people  of 
equal  means  on  earth.  And  for  this  there  is 
very  much  excuse.  We  are  "  rolling  stones" 
which  have  not  yet  found  time  to  gather  any 
very  graceful  moss.  We  are  on  our  march  from 
Western  Europe  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
have  halted  from  time  to  time  by  the  way,  but 
not  yet  settled.  That  sacred  and  tender  attach- 
ment to  Home  which  pervades  all  other  human 
breasts  has  but  slender  hold  upon  us.  There 
are  not  many  of  us  who  would  not  sell  the  house 
over  his  own  head  if  he  were  offered  a  good  price 
for  it.  Not  one-fourth  of  us  now  live  in  the 
houses  in  which  we  were  born  j  not  half  of  us 
confidently  expect  to  die  in  the  homes  we  now 
occupy.  Hence  we  cannot  be  expected  to  plant 
trees,  and  train  vines,  and  set  flowering  shrubs, 
as  we  might  do  if  we  had,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  Homes.  But  we  ought  to  have  homes 
— we  ought  to  resolve  to  have  them  soon.  I 
would  say  to  every  head  of  a  family,  Whatever 
else  you  may  do  or  forbear  to  do,  select  your 
home  forthwith,  and  resolve  to  abide  by  it.  Liet 
your  next  move,  if  move  you  must,  be  inflexibly 
your  last.  I  would  say  to  our  youth,  Never 
marry,  never  fix  upon  any  place  of  abode  or 
occupation,  until  you  shall  have  selected  your 
home.  If  you  will  have  it  in  Oregon  or  Cali- 
fornia, so  be  it;  but  fix  it  somewhere,  and  so 
soon  as  may  be — at  least  before  you  form  any 
other  ties  that  promise  to  be  enduring.^  Though 
it  be  but  a  hut  on  a  patch  of  earth,  let  it  be  your 
fixed  home  evermore,  and  begin  at  once  to  im- 
prove and  beautify  it  in  every  hour  that  can  be 
spared  from  more  pressing  avocations  and  need- 
ful repose.  So  shall  your  later  years  be  calm 
and  tranquil — so  shall  you  realize  and  diffuse  the 
blessedness  which  inheres  in  that  sacred  temple, 
home! 

(To  be  concluded-) 


FOOLSCAP. 

Every  body  knows  what '  foolscap'  paper  is;  but 
they  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  how  it  came  to  bear 
that  singular  cognomen.  When  Charles  I.  found 
his  revenues  short,  he  granted  certain  privileges, 
and  anions:  these  was  the  manufacture  of  paper; 
the  exclusive  right  of  which  was  sold  to  certain 
parties,  who  grew  rich,  and  enriched  the  govern- 
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merit  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  obliged  to 
use  paper.  At  this  time  all  English  paper  bore 
in  water-marks  the  royal  arms.  The  Parliament 
under  Cromwell  made  jests  of  this  law  in  every 
conceivable  manner;  and  among  other  indignities 
to  the  memory  of  Charles,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  royal  arms  be  removed  from  the  paper,  and 
the  foolscap  and  bells  be  substituted.  These 
were  also  removed  when  the  Rump  Parliament 
was  prorogued  j  but  paper  of  the  size  of  the  par- 
liamentary journals  still  bears  the  name  of  "  fools- 
cap."— From' ( Notes  and  Queries." 


THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  MEADOW. 

It  stands  in  a  sunny  meadow, 

The  house  so  mossy  and  brown, 
With  its  cumbrous  old  stone  chimneys, 

And  the  gray  roof  sloping  down. 

The  trees  fold  their  green  arms  round  it — 

The  trees  a  century  old, 
And  the  winds  go  chanting  through  them, 
And  the  sunbeams  drop  their  gold. 

The  cowslips  spring  in  the  marshes, 

The  roses  bloom  on  the  hill, 
And  beside  the  brook  in  the  pasture 

The  herds  go  feeding  at  will. 

Within,  in  the  wide  old  kitchen, 

The  old  folks  sit  in  the  sun, 
That  creeps  through  the  sheltering  woodbine, 

Till  the  day  is  almost  done. 

The  children  have  gone  and  left  them  ; 

They  sit  in  the  sun  alone! 
And  the  old  wife's  ears  are  failing, 

As  she  harks  to  the  well-known  tone, 

That  won  her  heart  in  her  girlhood, 
That  has  soothed  her  in  many  a  care — 

And  praises  her  now  for  the  brightness 
Her  old  face  used  to  wear. 

She  thinks  again  of  her  bridal — 
How  dressed  in  her  robe  of  white, 

She  stood  by  her  gay  young  lover, 
In  the  morning's  rosy  light. 

0  !  the  morn  is  as  rosy  as  ever, 

But  the  rose  from  her  cheek  has  fled  ; 

And  the  sunshine  still  is  golden, 
But  it  falls  on  a  silvery  head. 

And  the  girlhood  dreams,  once  vanished, 

Come  back  in  her  winter  time, 
Till  her  feeble  pulses  tremble, 

With  the  thrill  of  spring-time's  prime. 
And  looking  forth  from  the  window, 

She  thinks  bow  the  trees  have  grown 
Since,  clad  in  her  bridal  whiteness, 

She  crossed  the  old  door-stone. 
Though  dimmed  her  eye's  bright  azure, 

And  dimmed  her  hair's  young  gold, 
The  love  in  her  girlhood  plighted 

Has  never  grown  dim  or  old. 
They  sat  in  peace  in  the  sunshine 

Till  the  day  was  almost  done, 
And  then  at  its  close  an  angel 

Stole  over  the  threshold  stone. 
He  folded  their  handi  together — 

He  touehed  their  eyelids  with  balm, 
And  their  last  breath  floated  outward, 

Like  the  close  of  a  solemn  psalm  ! 


Like  a  bridal  pair,  they  traversed 

The  unseen  mystical  road 
That  leads  to  the  Beautiful  City, 

Whose  "  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

Perhaps,  in  that  miracle-country, 

They  will  give  her  her  lost  youth  back, 

And  the  flowers  of  the  vanished  spring-time 
Will  bloom  in  the  spirit's  track. 

One  draught  from  the  living  waters 
Shall  call  back  his  manhood  prime  ; 

And  eternal  years  shall  measure 
The  love  that  outlasted  time. 

But  the  shapes  that  they  left  behind  them, 

The  wrinkles  and  silver  hair — 
Made  holy  to  us  by  the  kisses 

The  angel  had  printed  there — 

We  will  hide  away  'neath  the  willows, 

When  the  day  is  low  in  the  west, 
Where  the  sunbeams  cannot  find  them, 

Nor  the  winds  disturb  their  rest. 
And  we'll  suffer  no  tell-tale  tomb-stone 

With  its  age  and  date  to  rise 
O'er  the  two  who  are  old  no  longer, 

In  the  Father's  House  in  the  skies. 

Living  Aye. 


CUT  NAILS. 

Passing  through  Lancaster  accidentally,  our 
ears  are  assailed  by  the  din  of  machines  at  work, 
and  we  step  into  Farmer's  factory  to  witness 
their  performance.  The  owner  politely  accom- 
panies us  round,  and  explains  the  process,  which, 
tremendous  as  its  effects  have  been  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  nail-makers,  is  one  of  exceeding 
simplicity.  A  nail-cutting  machine  is  but  a 
ponderous  mechanical  contrivance  for  causing 
the  sharp  square  edge  of  a  massive  cutting  tool 
to  rise  and  fall  at  regular  intervals  and  with  ir- 
resistible power  some  hundred  times  a  minute. 
If  the  nail  requires  a  head — and  they  may  be 
made  to  pattern  by  these  machines — additional 
mechanism  is  necessary.  In  this  case  the  nail 
is  caught,  the  instant  it  is  cut  off,  in  a  kind  of 
vice,  which  holds  it  fast  while  it  receives  a  heavy 
blow  from  a  lateral  punch,  cut  so  as  to  give  the 
form  of  head  desired. 

The  first  step  towards  the  making  of  cut  nails 
is  the  rolling  out  of  iron  in  sheets  about  three 
feet  in  width  and  six  in  length,  and  of  various 
thicknesses  for  nails  of  various  descriptions. 
This  is  done  at  the  rolling-mill ;  and  piles  of 
these  sheets  are  standing  in  the  sheds  ready  for 
cutting.  The  first  operator  to  whom  we  are  in- 
troduced, stands  in  front  of  a  huge  pair  of  shears, 
worked  by  steam,  between  the  blades  of  which 
he  lays  the  end  of  one  of  the  sheets  of  iron, 
which  is  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness ;  the  shears  make  no  more  of  it  than  a 
housewife's  scissors  of  a  strip  of  linen.  The 
whole  sheet  is  in  a  very  few  minutes  cut  up  into 
ribbons  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  the 
exact  width  being  regulated  by  a  gauge,  which 
insures  that  all  shall  be  cut  alike ;  the  gauge  can 
be  set  to  any  measure,  according  with  the  length 
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of  the  nails  to  be  cut.  We  now  turn  to  the 
nail-cutters  :  they  are  seated  in  rows,  each  in 
front  of  the  ponderous  machines,  of  which  some 
half-score  are  at  work  at  once,  creating  an  indis- 
cribable  din,  amid  which  we  strive  in  vain  to 
catch  the  accents  of  our  guide.  The  work-people 
are  of  both  sexes,  and  each  of  them  is  incessant 
ly  twisting  half  round  and  then  back  again  a  sort 
of  mop-stick,  which  he  or  she  holds  in  the  hand, 
while  the  nails  are  falling  in  a  clinking  shower 
iuto  the  baskets  placed  on  the  ground.  It  is  the 
falling  of  the  nails  and  not  the  voice  of  our  guide 
— of  which  we  cannot  hear  a  syllable — which 
brings  us  to  a  comprehension  of  the  mystery. 
The  fact  is,  that  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  jump- 
ing mop-sticks  protrudes  one  of  the  aforesaid 
iron  ribbons  cut  off  by  the  shears,  the  extremity 
of  which  ribbon  each  operator  is  poking  into  the 
jaws  of  the  iron-eating  machine  as  fast  as  wrist 
and  elbows  can  manage  it.  Now  the  cutting  tool 
of  the  machine  does  not  descend  in  an  exactly 
horizontal  position  (because  if  it  did  it  would 
cut  the  ribbon  into  small  bars  of  iron  and  not  in- 
to nails),  but  in  a  slightly  angular  direction, 
which  causes  it  to  cut  off  a  wedge  of  the  iron, 
having  a  point  at  one  end  while  it  may  be  the 
sixth  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  other,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  nail.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  iron  to  be 
cut  were  to  be  presented  to  the  knife  twice  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  position,  the  second  piece 
cut  off  would  be  a  uniform  bar  and  not  a  wedge 
or  nail  ;  consequently  this  is  never  done,  the 
operator  turning  over  the  ribbon  by  a  semi-twist 
of  the  broom-stick,  and  changing  sides  to  the 
music  every  time.  Considering  that  this  goes 
on  a  hundred  or  more  times  in  a  minute,  and  that 
the  nail-machine  has  no  notion  of  occasional  re- 
laxation, we  should  imagine  the  nail-cutters  en- 
joy but  few  idle  moments,  and,  further,  the  noise 
being  incessant  and  rather  louder  than  the  rush 
of  an  express  train  through  a  tunnel,  they  are 
not  very  favorably  situated  for  gossip. 

There  is  more  variety  in  the  nails  cut  by  this 
singular  machinery  than  one  would  be  led  to  ex- 
pect; we  were  shown  nails  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  with  every  form  of  head  in  use;  and  saw 
nails  of  a  shape  entirely  new,  making  to  order, 
to  suit  some  whim  or  useful  purpose.  One  of 
the  greatest  advantages  of  machine  nail-making 
is  the  economy  of  the  material  •  when  nails  are 
forged,  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
iron  is  wasted ;  when  they  are  cut,  there  is  posi- 
tively no  waste  at  all  to  speak  of.  Some  of  the 
machines  which  are  used  for  cutting  what  are 
called  brads,  cut  the  heads  complete  without 
striking  ;  and  it  would  be  possible  to  catch  them 
as  they  fall  from  the  machine,  and  to  fit  them 
together  again  into  the  form  of  the  strip  of  iron 
from  which  they  are  cut  j  and  if  they  were  weigh- 
ed before  and  after  cutting,  it  is  a  question  if 
any  appreciable  loss  of  metal  would  be  found  to 
have  ensued.  In  addition  to  the  machines  above 


described,  which  cut  but  a  single  nail  each  at  a 
blow,  there  are  others  with  broader  blades,  and 
of  a  more  complex  description,  which  cut  as 
many  as  six  nails  at  each  descent  of  the  tool. 
These  are  chiefly  used  for  cutting  the  smaller 
sorts  of  headless  nails  used  by  shoemakers  :  the 
strips  of  iron  from  which  they  are  cut  are  laid 
in  trenches  side  by  side,  and  a  whole  row  of 
them  cut  at  once;  in  this  case  there  is  no  turn- 
ing round  of  the  metal  to  be  cut,  the  motion 
which  produces  the  wedge-like  shape  of  the  nails 
being  effected  by  a  modification  of  the  ma- 
chinery. So  rapidly  do  some  of  these  machines 
do  their  work,  that  several  thousands  of  nails  are 
produced  in  a  single  minute.  The  fruits  of  their 
labors  lie  around,  packed  in  bags  of  about  fifty 
pounds  each.  From  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of 
iron  are  thus  cut  up  weekly  in  this  factory,  pro- 
ducing probably  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  nails  in  a  year.  When  we  remember 
that  nearly  five  hundred  tons  of  iron  are  cut  up 
into  nails  every  week  in  Birmingham,  and  that 
each  ton,  taking  one  sort  with  another,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  million  of  nails,  by  far  the 
major  portion  of  them  being  very  small,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  cut  nail  trade,  and  may 
well  wonder  what  becomes  of  its  tremendous  pro- 
duct.— Leisure  Hour. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Democrat,  Sep.  23.] 
THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  YOUTHFUL  AERONAUTS. 

The  startling  story  of  the  late  frightful  ascent 
of  two  small  children  alone  in  a  balloon,  has 
naturally  excited  some  incredulity,  which  in  turn 
has  been  increased  by  the  rather  diverse  accounts 
given  of  the  event.  But  the  return  to  our  city 
of  the  aeronaut,  Mr.  S.  M.  Brooks,  enables  us  to 
give  an  authentic  confirmation  and  true  version 
of  the  thrilling  narrative.  This  gentleman  kind- 
ly informs  us  substantially  as  follows  : — 

He  was  to  have  ascended  from  the  fair  gar- 
dens at  Centralia,  on  Friday,  the  17th  instant, 
but  finding  himself  unwell,  accepted  the  offer  of 
another  aeronaut,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  volunteered 
to  take  his  place  in  the  balloon.  Mr  Wilson  ef- 
fected a  beautiful  ascent  at  5£  P.  M.,  floated 
westward  and  then  scuthwestward,  rising  two 
and-a-half-miles,  and  at  about  pAJP-  M?,  descend- 
ed, sixteen  miles  southeastward  of  the  starting 
point.  He  was  caught  by  a  tree  about  forty-five 
rods  from  the  farm  house  of  Mr  Benjamin  Har- 
vey. The  spot  is  some  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Home,  Jefferson  county.  Mr.  Harvey  and 
his  family  and  others  gathered,  and  disentangled 
the  air-ship.  They  then  pulled  the  car  to  the 
ground,  and  some  boys  held  the  ropes  as  the 
voyager  alighted,  and  while  he  was  drawn  off  in 
conversation  with  the  inquisitive  people,  the 
balloon  was  "  towed"  to  the  house,  and  Mr.  Har- 
vey prepared  to  have  some  sport  by  causing  the 
length  of  the  rope  to  be  pulled  down.  Proving 
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too  heavy  to  rise,  he  stepped  out  and  put  in  his 
three  children,  a  lad  of  three  years,  a  girl  of 
eight,  and  a  still  older  girl.  At  this  point  Mr. 
Wilson  called  out  to  those  holding  the  ropes  to 
be  sure  and  hold  fast.  But  the  three  children 
were  too  heavy,  and  the  eldest  was  taken  out. 
At  this  instant,  through  the  unwachfulness  of 
the  persons  at  the  cords,  the  balloon  suddenly 
and  very  swiftly  went  up.  The  anchor  struck 
in  a  rair  fence,  but  tore  it  away,  while  a  cry  of 
horror  burst  from  the  agonized  group.  The 
children  screamed  with  horror,  and  the  piteous 
appeal,  "  Pull  me  down,  father,"  as  it  instantly 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  rendered  the  parents, 
and  indeed  all  present,  for  the  time,  perfectly 
frantic.  It  was  now  past  7  o'clock,  was  becom- 
ing dark,  and  the  balloon  was  soon  lost  sight  of. 
A  period  of  more  intense  wretchedness  to  the 
parental  heart  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

As  there  was  little  wind,  the  balloon  had  gone 
almost  directly  upward,  till  its  disappearance  in 
a  southeasterly  course.  Messengers  were  des- 
patched through  the  region  in  every  direction, 
and  the  alarm  spread  rapidly,  creating  every- 
where the  intensest  excitement.  In  all  quarters 
the  men  and  boys  rallied  in  parties  to  scour  the 
country  and  search  the  woods,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  victims  would  somewhere  descend,  and 
be  subjected  to  the  perils  of  drowning,  or  else  of 
starving  undiscovered. 

At  Centralia,  the  intelligence  caused  an  inde- 
scribable sensation.  The  popular  anxiety — al- 
most agony — called  out  Mr.  Brooks,  who  assured 
the  people  that  the  balloon  would  probably  de- 
send  within  two  or  three  hours,  and  within,  at 
most,  thirty  miles  of  the  point  of  starting.  He 
also  sent  to  the  distracted  parents  the  best  as- 
surances possible  in  the  case,  informing  them 
that  there  would  be  no  danger,  except  from  a 
descent  in  the  woods,  when  the  children  might 
be,  with  difficulty  found,  and  from  the  elder 
child's  first  stepping  out  and  leaving  the  younger 
again  to  rise.  Apart  from  these  perils — in  them- 
selves improbable — Mr.  Brooks  apprehended  no 
danger  to  the  little  voyagers  j  yet  the  idea  be- 
came current  that  they  must  encounter  a  frigid 
atmosphere  which  they  could  not  survive. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, that  Mr.  Ignatius  Atchison,  living  on  Moore's 
piairie,  eight  miles  from  Mount  Vernon,  got  up, 
as  he  says,  and  went  out  upon  his  porch,  "  to 
see  the  blazing  star" — the  comet.  An  immense 
spectre  rising  from  a  tree,  about  twenty  yards 
distant,  rather  appalled  him,  and  he  re-entered 
the  house,  and  waked  his  family.  On  his  com- 
ing out  again,  a  weak  and  piteous  voice  called 
to  him  from  the  spectre.  "  Come  here  and  let 
us  down  ;  we're  almost  frozen  !"  Mr.  Achison 
speedily  perceived  the  astonishing  nature  of  the 
case,  mustered  help,  cut  away  several  limbs  of 
the  tree,  and  drew  the  car  in  safety  to  the 
ground ! 


The  little  boy  was  first  lifted  out,  and  when 
placed  upon  his  feet  instantly  ran  for  several 
yards,  then  turned,  and  for  a  moment  contem- 
plated the  balloon  with  apparently  intense  cu- 
riosity. The  little  girl  told  their  sorrows  and  ad- 
ventures, with  an  almost  broken  heart,  to  these 
people  who,  strangely  indeed,  had  not  heard  of 
the  disaster. 

A  messenger  arrived  at  Mr.  Harvey's  eighteen 
miles  distant,  at  2  P.  M.,  with  the  transporting 
tidings  that  the  children  were  safe.  We  will 
leave  it  to  our  reader's  heart  to  suggest  the  joy 
which  the  intelligence  caused.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  little  ones  arrived,  and 
were  clasped  once  more  in  the  embrace  of  their 
parents. 

The  happy  result  was  received  in  Centralia, 
and  announced  on  Sunday  morning  in  the 
churches,  amid  ecstacics  of  joy.  The  children 
were  brought  there  on  Monday,  and  welcomed 
with  the  firing  of  cannon  and  a  general  jubilee 
Photographic  portraits  of  them  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Win.  B.  Matthews,  artist  in  Centralia,  and 
a  variety  of  presents  were  made  to  them.  The 
girl  is  named  Martha  Ann,  and  her  little  brother 
L'avid  Tsam. 

The  story  the  girl  told  was  that  as  the  balloon 
ascended  she  cried  piteously  to  her  father  to  pull 
it  down.  She  said  they  passed  over  a  town  where 
she  saw  a  great  many  people,  to  whom  she  like- 
wise appealed  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  This 
place  was  Centralia.  The  balloon  was  seen  to 
pass  over  there,  but  the  people  little  imagined 
that  it  carried  two  persons  in  such  danger.  Her 
little  brother  cried  with  cold,  and  the  heroic  girl 
took  off  her  apron,  covered  him,  and  got  him  to 
sleep.  While  handling  the  ropes,  she  happened 
to  pull  one  that  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
balloon  down,  and,  although  not  understanding 
the  philosopy  of  the  movement,  she  was  quite 
content  to  keep  the  valve  open,  so  long  as  by  so 
doing  she  found  she  neared  the  earth. 

The  youthful  serial  voyagers  had  been  iu  the 
balloon  about  thirteen  hours  and  a  quarter.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  among  the  neigh- 
bors where  they  landed  they  were  objects  of 
much  curiosity  and  interest.  The  girl's  presence 
of  mind  and  loving  consideration  for  her  brother 
may  well  entitle  her  to  remembrance,  while  the 
incident  itself  was  of  such  a  remarkable  char- 
acter, that  we  opine  it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
in  the  section. 

Mr.  Brooks  affirms  that  the  balloon  must  have 
descended  by  eleven  o'clock  of  Friday  night, 
and  hence  had  remained  in  the  tree  till  its  dis- 
covery through  the  kindness  of  the  u  blazing 
star,"  and  the  astronomical  wakefulness  of  Mr. 
Atchison. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  the  photographic  portraits  of 
the  juvenile  adventurers,  which  we  suppose  may 
soon  be  seen  by  all  the  curious  at  the  St.  Louis 
Museum. 
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SUCCESS  IN  LIFE. 

A  man's  best  help  is  in  himself — his  own 
heart,  his  own  soul,  his  own  resolute  purpose. 
The  battle  cannot  be  fought  by  proxy.  A  man's 
mind  may  be  aroused  by  another — his  desire  to 
improve  and  advance  himself  be  excited  by 
another,  but  he  must  mould  his  own  stuff,  quarry 
his  own  nature,  make  his  own  character.  What 
if  a  man  fail  in  one  effort ! — let  him  try  again  ! 
Let  him  try  hard — try  often,  and  he  cannot  fail 
ultimately  to  succeed.  No  man  can  tell  what  he 
can  do  until  he  tries,  and  tries  with  resolution. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  in  fair 
supply,  but  in  light  demand.  The  sales  for  shipment 
are  at  $5  12  and  $5  37  lor  mixed  and  good  brands, 
5  50  a  $5  62  for  extra,  and  $6  a  6  50  for  extra  family. 
The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are  within  the 
range  of  the  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots  Jrom  $6  00 
to  6  50.  Rye  Fiour  and  Corn  Meal  continue  limited 
The  former  is  held  at  $4  37  per  barrel,  and  the  latter 
at  $4  25. 

Grain.—  The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light  with  limited 
demand.  Sales  ot  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at 
$1  18  and  1  20  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Red,  and 
$1  2G  a  1  35  tor  good  White.  Rye  continues  inactive 
at  78c.  for  new,  and  83c.  for  old.  The  market  con- 
tinues bare  of  Corn.  Sales  of  old  yellow,  at  80c.  and 
new  at  64c.  Oats  are  lower.  Sales  of  prime  Dela- 
ware at  42  cts.  per  bushel. 

Cloverseed  is  in  fair  supply,  but  the  demand  for 
it  is  quite  moderate;  sales  of  150  bushels  common  to 
prime  new  at  $5  50  and  $5  75  per  64  lbs.  A  lot  of 
Timothy  sold  at  $2  12£-  per  bushel. 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  BY  FRIEND'S  CERE- 
MONY,  finely  Engraved  and  neatly  Printed  on  the 
best  English  Parchment.  Price  Two  Dollars.  Sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  mail  for  the  above 
price,  and  six  postage  stamps.  Certificates  filled  up 
in  a  superior  manner,  from  three  to  five  dollars  for 
the  writing.    Invitations  neatly  written. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN,  No.  5,  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 

N.  J. 

The  Winter  Season  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  2nd  of  11th  mo.,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms 
of  admission  $70  per  Session.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  the  Piincipal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill.  Salem  Co.,  N.J. 

10th  mo.  1858. 

/  ~%  fl  E  S  TER F I E  L  D  BOARdTnG  SCHOOL  FO  R 
\J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  Thirty-eighth 
session  of  this  Institution  will  commence,  on  the  15th 
of  11th  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  information  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  25th — 3  mo. 

RE  EN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
X  will  open  the  twenty-fifth  session  on  11th  month 
1st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  All  the  branches  compri- 
sing a  thorough  English  education  will  be  taught. 
Terms  $55. 

Those  not  exceeding  12  years  of  age,  $50.  For  the 
anguages  and  ornamental  branches,   see  circulars 


containing  particulars.  This  school  is  accessible  daily 
from  Philadelphia,  Salem,  Baltimore,  and  Wilmington, 
by  mail  stages  from  the  latter  place  ;  also,  from  West 
Chester  and  Cochranville,  daily.  For  further  infor- 
mation address 

Edith  B.  Chalfant,  Proprietor  and  Principal, 

Near  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

9th  mo.  18.  1858.— 6  w. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS —It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  institution  cn  the 
1st  of  11th  month,  1858.  Lectures  will  be  delivered 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatus,  and  upon  anatomy  and  physiology,  by 
a  medical  practitioner.  Terms,  $60  for  twenty  weeks. 
For  reference  and  further  particulars,  inquire  for  cir- 
culars of 

BENJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 
9th  mo.  18th,  1858.— 8t. 

EATON  ACADEMY,  FOR  BOTH  SEXES,  KENNETT 
SQUARE. — This  Institution  is  located  in  the 
borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and 
is  daily  accessible  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
by  mail-stage  from  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  Winter  term  will  open  for  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
on  the  first-day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  next,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education — the  higher 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences  illustrated,  Latin. 
Greek,  French  and  German  languages,  Drawing  and 
Botany. 

Terms — Tuition,  boarding  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance;  for  the  langua- 
ges, $5  extra.  Address 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor, 
or  William  A.  Chandler,  Principal. 
9th  mo.,  4th,  1858  —3m. 

riM-IE  SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Louoon 
X  County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  education  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  day  of  10th  mo.  rext. 

Terms. — For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  trim 
of  40  weeks,  $115,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  For 
further  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold, 
Springhouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  aft<r  ihe 
first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  latter 
place. 

7th  mo. 24 — 3  mo. 

G~  }  WYNEDD  BOABDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOU* G 
T  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  next  session  of  this  In- 
stitution will  commence  on  the  8tb  of  Eleventh  mo., 
1858,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms,  $70.  For  cir- 
culars or  further  information,  address  either  of  the 
undersigned.  Daniel  Foulke,  Principal. 

Hugh  Foulke,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  21 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— Eliza,  Gayner 
and  Ankie  Heacock  will  open  a  school  near  the 
Chelton  Hills  Station,  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  on 
the  first  of  the  11th  month,  and  continue  it  until  the 
last  of  the  4th  month.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  regular  English  branches.  Terms,  $60,  half  paya- 
ble in  advance.  For  further  particulars  address 
JOSEPH  HEACOCK,  Jenkintown  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
Co  ,  Pa. 

8th  mo.  14— 3m   

Vlerrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna-  Banfc 
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JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
[Continued  from  page  515.J 

To  John  and  Rachel  Hunt,  Darby. 

Goshen,  near  Barnesville,  6th  mo.  9th,  1830. 

My  dear  friends, — Your  truly  acceptable  favor 
of  3rd  mo.  2d  came  to  hand  after  long  delay  some- 
where. Ah  !  that  great  and  good  man,  our 
mutual  friend  and  elder  brother  E.  H.  is  now  no 
more  in  the  society  of  men.  We  are  well  assur- 
ed he  has  closed  in  peace.  On  his  account  there 
is  no  cause  to  mourn,  but  to  rejoice;  on  the 
church's  account  we  sorrow;  and  have  cause  to 
sorrow,  but  not  to  murmur.  God  forbid.  We 
should  have  been  willing  to  have  him  longer  in 
the  field  of  labor,  in  this  the  day  of  Jacob's 
troubles  and  Joseph's  fears;  but  God  saw  it  best 
to  take  him  from  us, — to  take  him  to  himself. 
Having  served  God  in  his  generation,  he  has 
fallen  asleep  in  the  arms  and  bosom  of  everlast- 
ing love.  What  a  favor  !  He  is  now  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  illiberal  tongues.  Blessed  indeed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth 
and  forever,  who  are  gone  to  rest,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them.  How  truly  may  these  scrip- 
tures be  applied  to  our  worthy  friend,  "  They  that 
are  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  shall 
flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God  :  they  shall  yet 
bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age,  they  shall  be  fat  and 
flourishing."  "  His  bow  abode  in  strength,  and 
the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  in  the 
Lamb's  warfare  by  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  ; 
from  thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel. 
The  archers  shot  at  him,  and  sorely  grieved 
him;"  but  his  abiding  and  abode  was  in  the 
life  and  power  of  the  eternal  Word,  which  kept 
him  over  and  above  them  all.    And  it  is  in  a 


measure  of  fhe  same  life,  light  and  power  in 
which  he  moved  and  acted,  that  we  enjoy  him, 
and  in  which  he  is  present.  Although  the  body 
be  dead,  and  the  curtain  dropt  between  us,  yet 
he  has,  as  it  were,  only  just  stepped  into  an  ad- 
jacent room.  Many  sons  have  done  valiantly  in 
the  present  day,  but  he  has  (as  it  were)  stood  at 
the  head  in  the  great,  and  good,  and  glorious 
cause.  His  trumpet  gave  a  clear  and  certain 
sound  ;  he  filled  his  post  with  dignity  and  honor; 
he  is  numbered  with  the  Lord's  worthies,  and 
his  name  is  enrolled  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 
He  was  pleasant  and  cheerful,  but  not  light ; 
solid  and  grave,  but  not  gloomy.  He  had  regard 
to  the  holy  Master's  direction,  not  to  appear  un- 
to men  as  those  that  mourn,  but  to  wash  and 
annoint.  He  had  learned  and  knew  how  to  wear 
his  best  garments  frugally  and  sparingly,  and  to 
keep  the  sackcloth  underneath,  out  of  sight.  Let 
us  endeavor  in  our  measures  to  follow  him  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  he  followed  Christ. 
And  Oh  !  may  the  spirit  that  rested  upon  him, 
descend  upon  the  Elishas.  He  will  live  in  the 
miuds  and  affections  of  hundreds,  to  whom  he 
has  been  a  blessing  in  the  hand  of  God.  How 
sweetly  have  I  known  him  to  sing  to  that  Rock 
that  followed  Israel,  which  Rock  was  Christ,  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  !  When  I  have  known 
him  to  be  clothed  with  zeal  as  with  a  cloak, 
when  we  have  been  in  service  together  from 
home,  how  hath  all  the  living  powers  of  my  in- 
most soul  been  bowed  in  adoration,  worship, 
obedience  and  praise  to  that  Power  which  raised 
him  up,  and  committed  unto  him  a  dispensation 
of  the  gospel  to  preach.  Let  us  then,  my  dear 
friends,  endeavor  to  finish  our  course,  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  beyond  all  doubt,  he  has, 
in  well-doing, — that  we  may  meet  the  blessed 
welcome  of  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vants." May  the  eternal  God  be  our  refuge, 
that  we  may  know  the  everlasting  arm  to  be  un- 
derneath. Let  us  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in 
the  power  of  his  might,  for  he  it  is  that  shall 
tread  down  our  enemies. 

I  shared  with  you  in  the  close  trial  of  your 
dear  daughter's  sudden  removal ; — a  spear  which 
must  have  gone  deep  into  your  reins.  No  mar- 
vel that  it  was  a  house  of  deep  mourning,  and 
that  the  neighborhood  felt  it.  My  feeling  with 
and  for  her  bosom  consort  has  been  of  a  very 
tender  nature.  A  double  portion  of  care  and 
charge  now  falls  upon  him  for  those  tender, 
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motherless  children.  Greet  him  in  my  name 
and  say,  the  Lord  giveth  and  taketh  away ;  bless- 
ed be  his  name  forever.  My  love  is  to  the  chil- 
dren :  their  loss  is  great,  may  they  be  sensible  of 
it,  and  do  nothing  now  she  is  gone  that  they 
know  would  grieve  her  if  she  was  with  them  • 
and  may  they  do  all  they  can  to  help  and  com- 
fort their  dear  father.  It  is  given  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  cause  to  mourn  on  dear  Hannah's 
account :  she  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come  ; 
not  in  anger  nor  displeasure,  but  in  mercy ;  and 
Oh  !  that  it  may  be  sanctified  to  her  family, — to 
her  brothers  and  sisters.  The  Lord  uttereth  his 
voice  many  ways  in  love  and  mercy,  for  his  very 
name  and  nature  is  Love.  In  a  very  particular 
and  especial  manner,  let  me  say  to  dear  Naomi, 
whose  soul  has  been  humbled  within  her,  that 
no  time  is  better  to  give  up,  than  when  the  hum- 
bling hand  of  God's  power  is  felt, — and  that  the 
Lord  delighteth  in  a  cheerful  giver.  Give  my 
love  to  her,  her  husband  and  children. 

We  see,  my  dear  friends,  how  soon  a  shade 
comes  over  all  pleasant  things  here, — all  for  some 
wise  purpose  :  but  you  know  the  Rock  that  is 
sure  and  steadfast,  wherein  to  trust ;  so  that  with 
David  you  can  say,  "  Thy  rod  and  thy  statF,  they 
comfort  me."  When  it  is  well  with  you,  think 
of  me  ; — when  the  sceptre  is  held  out,  and  you 
are  favored  to  step  into  the  King's  courts,  beg  for 
me,  for  I  need  your  prayers,  I  live  on  my  own 
farm  alone,  and  go  but  little  from  home.  There 
is  great  safety  to  the  mind  in  being  alone,  and 
sometimes  I  can  say,  never  less  alone  than  when 
alone.  In  near  and  dear  affection,  I  bid  you 
farewell.  Hugh  Judge. 

In  the  spring,  1831,  Hugh  Judge  again  cross- 
ed the  mountains  in  order  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In  a 
letter  written  at  Darby,  25th  of  4th  month,  be 
says,  "  I  am  far  from  being  well :  the  heavy  cold 
I  took  on  my  laborious  journey,  the  season  of 
the  year,  with  the  badness  of  the  roads  after  we 
left  the  turnpike  and  the  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alleghany  mountain, — was  almost  too  mnch 
for  the  old  man.  A  very  racking  enough  took 
place,  which  kept  my  throat  and  breast  exceed- 
ing sore,  and  brought  on  some  fever.  I  left  the 
city  a  few  days  past;  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
large,  and  closed  on  sixth-day  evening.  The 
business  was  conducted  in  a  comfortable  feeling 
of  harmony  and  brotherly  condescension  :  but  I 
thought  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary  did  not  rise 
very  high.  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  line  of 
the  ministry ;  my  small  service  lay  in  the  meet- 
ings for  business  and  the  select  meetings.  I 
have  appointed  no  meetings  since  I  have  been 
out.  In  a  few  days,  I  think  of  setting  out  for 
New  York." 

After  attending  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
Hugh  Judge  went  back  to  Philadelphia  and 
passed  the  summer  and  autumn  among  his  friends 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.    He  returned  to 


Ohio  early  in  the  year  1832,  and  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Mount  Pleasant  in  the  8th 
month  following,  of  which  he  kept  this  account: 
"  On  seventh- day,  at  the  tenth  hour,  our  Yearly 
select  meeting  opened,  and  a  favoured  time  it 
was.  26th,  being  first-day,  I  attended  the  meet- 
ing at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  it  was  very  large, 
but  an  exercising  time, — being  so  long  in  gather- 
ing, with  such  a  continual  going  out  and  in. 
Some  of  the  servants  stood  forth  in  public  testi- 
mony, but  it  seemed  almost  like  beating  the  air — 
the  afternoon  meeting  not  much  better.  Second- 
day,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
business  opened,  and  a  good  time  it  was.  A 
large  number  of  Friends  came  together,  with  a 
promising  appearance  of  hopeful  youth,  and  we 
were  favoured  to  move  on  through  the  several 
sittings  in  brotherly  love  and  harmony.  The 
meeting  for  worship  on  fifth-day  was  also  a  good 
season  ;  it  was  large  and  remarkably  still  and 
quiet.  I  was  silent  in  the  meetings  for  worship, 
my  service  lay  much  in  the  meetings  of  business." 

In  the  11th  month,  I  attended  the  Quarterly 
meeting  at  Waynesville,  which  was  large,  being 
composed  of  eight  monthly  meetings  j  but  it  was 
a  comfortable  season.  On  first-day,  I  was  at  two 
meetings  at  Springborough,  that  in  the  afternoor 
for  the  children  and  youth  was  large,  and  a 
favoured  opportunity.  Next  day  I  returned  to 
Indiana,  and  on  the  20th  of  llmo.  was  at  Goshen 
meeting  the  third  time.  It  was  their  preparative 
meeting,  but  was  very  small,  only  about  seven  of 
each  sex  present.  Alas!  when  will  this  stumb- 
ling-block of  slackness  in  attending  meetings  in 
the  middle  of  the  week  be  removed  out  of  the 
way  ?  When  the  Lord  shall  roar  out  of  Zion, 
and  utter  his  voice  from  his  holy  mountain,  the 
sinners  in  Zion  shall  be  afraid,  fearfulness  will 
surprise  the  hypocrites. 

23d  being  first- day,  I  was  at  two  meetings  at 
Richmond;  the  afternoon  meeting  being  for  the 
people  of  color,  was  a  good  time,  in  which  con- 
siderable tenderness  appeared  amongst  them. 

12th  mo.  1st.  The  Quarterly  meeting  of 
business  began  at  Richmond.  This  Quarter  is 
composed  of  two  monthly  meetings  only,  White- 
water and  Milford,  and  there  was  little  business 
before  them,  except  the  Extracts  and  epistles 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  select  meeting 
was  held  the  day  before,  and  was  small,  a  num- 
of  the  members  being  absent.  On  the  6th,  I 
attended  the  Ridge  meeting,  and  was  well  satis- 
fied in  sitting  with  them  in  silence,  as  I  have 
also  been  in  passing  their  late  Quarterly  meeting 
in  silence  as  relates  to  the  ministry. 

14th.  I  attended  the  Quarterly  select  meet- 
ing at  Westfield, — a  small  meeting,  but  it  was  a 
refreshing  time  to  Friends,  and  we  were  comfort- 
ed together.  The  Quarterly  meeting  for  business 
next  day  was  an  excellent,  favoured  season,  as 
was  also  the  first-day  meeting  at  the  same  place. 
These  meetings  will  not  be  very  soon  forgotten 
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by  some  who  were  there. — On  third-day,  the 
18th,  I  had  a  meeting  held  at  one  Hancock's 
and  next  day  attended  the  week-day  meeting  at 
Elk.  I  was  well  satisfied  in  being  at  the  two 
last  places,  though  I  thought  it  seemed  like  ta- 
king a  final  leave  of  Friends  there. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Anecdotes  of  Rachel  Wilson,  a  ministering  Friend 
from  England. 
In  a  Quarterly  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders 
held  at  the  Falls  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
8th  month  30th,  1769,  our  dear  friend,  Rachel 
Wilson,  had  an  open  encouraging  time.  She 
first  addressed  ministers,  using  a  familiar  pro- 
verb, "strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  which  she 
applied  to  their  observing  the  right  time  for 
standing  up ;  reminding  them  also  of  the  fruit- 
less labor  attending  striking  when  the  heat  was 
gone  out;  and  in  particular,  she  exhorted  those 
who  were  young  in  the  ministry,  that  they  might 
not  let  in  the  reasoner,  and  think,  because  such 
and  such  Friends  were  at  meeting,  they  had  best 
smother  or  withhold  their  little  exercises.  She 
said  she  had  often  been  helped  by  a  few  words, 
dropped  in  the  simplicity,  in  the  forepart  of  a 
meeting;  and  that  it  was  often  like  opening  a 
door  to  further  service ;  but  some,  she  said, 
when  they  had  something  to  offer,  kept  it  to 
themselves  ;  chewed  it  and  chewed  it,  till  they 
had  got  all  the  substance  out,  and  perhaps  just 
at  the  close  of  a  meeting,  when  they  found  them- 
selves uneasy  with  letting  the  right  time  slip, 
had  stood  up,  and  like  spit  it  out,  when  it  was 
of  no  use  to  any  body  else. 

In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders 
held  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  9th  month,  1769,  at 
the  opening  of  the  meeting  she  rose  and  began 
with  these  words,  "  If  I  have  a  right  sense  in 
this  meeting,  there  is  a  withholding  more  than 
is  meet,  by  which  the  work  is  retarded,  indivi- 
duals suffer,  and  the  general  body  are  sensible  of 
the  loss."  In  the  several  meetings,  she  appeared 
divers  times;  and  once,  when  she  was  about  to 
express  something  relative  to  herself,  she  signi- 
fied she  was  led  from  her  own  concern  to  speak 
to  our  friend  John  Woolman,  who  was  under  a 
concern  to  visit  some  of  the  islands.  She  ad- 
dressed him  with  much  sympathy,  and  ardently 
wished  the  good  hand  might  be  with  him;  and 
enable  him  to  divide  the  word  aright,  to  the 
honor  of  the  great  name,  the  comfort  of  those 
among  whom  he  had  to  labor,  and  his  own 
lasting  peace.  And  for  his  encouragement,  she 
testified,  that  as  she  steadily  eyed  her  great 
Master  from  day  to  day,  she  had  been  in  no  lack 
of  any  thing ;  but  he  had  been  altogether  suffi- 
cient. In  the  concluding  sitting,  she  imparted 
much  solid  advice,  particularly  to  elders,  whom 
she  compared  to  the  golden  snuffers  under  the 
law,  that  were  made  of  the  same  beaten  gold 


with  the  lamps ;  and  remarked  that  if  a  proper 
use  was  made  of  the  snuffers,  by  taking  away 
that  which  dimmed  the  lustre  and  was  super- 
fluous, the  light  would  burn  and  shine  clearer 
and  brighter.  But  some  were  so  fond  of  snuff- 
ing, that  they  at  length  wasted  the  life  of  the 
candle,  and  had  sometimes  put  it  out.  She  also 
remarked,  it  was  much  easier  to  take  away  the 
light  than  to  give  it ;  and  further  said,  she  had 
been  comforted  with  every  communication  in 
the  several  meetings,  that  had  been  in  the  line 
of  the  truth,  and  that  none  had  ever  been  in  her 
way  that  had  been  in  the  life,  and  that  she  was 
free  to  say,  she  had  not  opened  her  mouth  by 
way  of  reflection  on  any. 

Towards  the  conclusion,  she  signified  she  had 
as  much  need  as  any  other  to  live  near  the  Truth ; 
and  requested  the  prayers  of  her  friends  for  her 
preservation  and  help,  for  she  expected  to  meet 
with  trials  and  exercises  if  she  should  live.  In 
the  concluding  women's  meeting  for  business 
she  was  led  to  speak  very  encouragingly  respect- 
ing the  attendance  of  religious  meetings;  and 
said  she  had  not  abundance  of  this  world's 
wealth,  yet  sufficient  and  enough ;  and  that  her 
outward  affairs  had  never  suffered  by  attending 
meetings ;  and  further  she  had  this  testimony 
for  herself,  that  she  never,  since  she  knew  the 
truth,  neglected  going  to  meeting,  unless  pre- 
vented by  sickness  in  her  family,  or  on  account 
of  the  care  of  infants,  which  she  allowed  was 
sometimes  a  reasonable  excuse. — Friends7  Mis- 
cellany. 


Extracts  from  a  work  entitled  u  Tlieologia  Ger- 
manica," — a  translation  of  a  manuscript 
bearing  date  1497. 

(Continued  from  page  519.) 

How  are  we  to  take  Christ's  words,  when  he  bade  as  for- 
sake all  things,  and  wherein  the  union  with  the  divine 
will  standeth. 

Now,  according  to  what  hath  been  said,  ye  must 
observe  that  when  we  say,  as  Christ  also  saith, 
that  we  ought  to  resign  and  forsake  all  things, 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  that  a  man 
is  neither  to  do  nor  to  purpose  any  thing;  for  a 
man  must  always  have  something  to  do  and  to 
order  so  long  as  he  liveth.  But  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  it  that  the  union  with  God  standeth  not 
in  any  man's  powers,  in  his  working  or  abstain- 
ing, perceiving  or  knowing,  nor  in  that  of  all 
the  creatures  taken  together. 

Now  what  is  this  union  ?  It  is  that  we  should 
be  of  a  truth  purely,  simply,  and  wholly  at  one 
with  the  one  Eternal  will  of  God,  so  that  the 
created  will  should  flow  out  into  the  Eternal  will 
and  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  therein,  so  that 
the  Eternal  will  alone  should  do  or  leave  undone 
in  us.  Now  mark  what  may  help  or  further  us 
toward  this  end.  Behold,  neither  exercises,  nor 
words,  nor  works,  nor  any  creature,  nor  creature's 
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works  can  do  this.  In  this  wise,  therefore,  must 
we  renounce  and  forsake  all  things,  that  we 
must  not  imagine  or  suppose  that  any  words, 
works,  or  exercises,  any  skill  or  cunning  or  any 
created  thing  can  help  or  serve  us  thereto. 
Therefore  we  must  suffer  these  things  to  be 
what  they  are,  and  enter  into  the  union  with 
God.  Yet  outwari  things  must  be,  and  we  must 
do  and  refrain,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  especially 
we  must  sleep  and  wake,  walk  and  stand  still, 
speak  and  be  silent,  and  much  more  of  the  like. 

Now  when  this  union  truly  cometh  to  pass, 
and  becometh  established,  the  inward  man  stand- 
eth  henceforward  immoveable  in  this  union;  and 
God  suffereth  the  outward  man  to  be  moved 
hither  and  thither,  from  this  to  that,  of  such 
things  as  are  necessary  and  right.  So  that  the 
outward  man  saith  in  sincerity,  "I  have  no  will 
to  be  or  not  to  be,  to  live  or  die,  to  know  or  not 
to  know,  to  do  or  to  leave  undone,  or  the  like ; 
but  I  am  ready  for  all  that  is  to  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  and  obedient  thereunto,  whether  I  have  to 
do  or  to  suffer."  And  thus  the  outward  man 
hath  no  wherefore  or  purpose,  but  only  to  do 
his  part  to  further  the  Eternal  will.  For  it  is 
perceived  of  a  truth  that  the  inward  man  shall 
stand  immoveable,  and  that  it  is  needful  that  the 
outwad  man  be  moved.  Moreover,  where  there 
is  this  union,  which  is  the  offspring  of  a  divine 
light  and  dwelleth  in  its  beams,  there  is  no 
spiritual  pride,  or  irreverent  spirit,  but  bound- 
1  ess  humility,  and  a  lowly  broken  heart ;  also  an 
honest,  blameless  walk,  justice,  peace,  content 
and  all  that  is  of  virtue,  must  needs  be  there, 
where  they  are  not,  there  is  no  right  union. 
For,  just  as  neither  this  thing  nor  that,  can 
bring  about  or  further  this  union,  so  there  is 
nothing  which  hath  power  to  prostrate  or  hinder 
it,  save  the  man  himself  with  his  self  will,  that 
doeth  him  this  great  wrong.  Of  this  be  well 
assured. 

How  God  is  a  true,  simple,  perfect  good,  and  hoiv  he 
is  a  light  and  a  reason  and  all  virtues,  and  how  what 
is  highest  and  best,  that  is,  God,  ought  to  be  most 
loved  by  us. 

In  short,  I  would  have  you  understand  that 
God  is  goodness,  and  not  this  or  that  good.  But 
here  mark  one  thing.  Behold  !  what  is  some- 
times here  and  sometimes  there,  is  not  every 
where  and  above  all  things  and  places ;  so  also, 
what  is  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  is  not  always,  at- 
all  times,  and  above  all  times;  and  what  is 
something,  this  or  that,  is  not  all  things  and 
above  all  things.  Now,  behold,  if  God  were 
something,  this,  or  that,  He  would  not  be  all  in 
all,  and  above  all,  as  lie  is,  and  so  also  he  would 
not  be  true  perfection  Therefore  God  is,  and 
yet  He  is  neither  this  nor  that  which  the 
creature,  as  creature,  can  perceive,  name,  con- 
ceive or  express.  Therefore  if  God  were  this  or 
that  good,  He  would  not  be  all  good,  and  there- 


fore He  would  not  be  the  one  perfect  good,  which 
He  is. 

Now  God  is  also  a  light  and  a  reason,  the  pro- 
perty of  which  is  to  give  light,  and  shine,  and 
take  knowledge ;  and  inasmuch  as  He  is  light 
and  reason,  He  must  give  light,  and  perceive. 
And  all  this  giving  and  perceiving  of  light,  ex- 
isteth  in  God  without  the  creature;  not  as  a 
work  fulfilled,  but  as  a  substance  or  well-spring. 
But  for  it  to  flow  out  into  a  work,  something 
really  done  and  accomplished,  there  must  be 
creatures  through  whom  this  can  come  to  pass. 
Look  ye  :  where  this  reason  and  light  is  at  work 
in  a  creature,  it  perceiveth  and  knoweth,  and 
teacheth  what  itself  is ;  how  that  it  is  good  in 
itself  and  neither  this  thing  nor  that  thing. 
This  light  and  reason  knoweth  and  teacheth  men, 
that  it  is  a  true,  simple,  perfect  good,  which  is 
neither  this  nor  that  special  good,  but  compre- 
hendeth  every  kind  of  good. 

Now,  having  declared  that  this  light  teacheth 
the  one  good,  what  doth  it  teach  concerning  it? 
Give  heed  to  this.  Behold  !  even  as  God  is  the 
one  good,  and  light  and  reason,  so  is  He  also 
loill  and  love  and  justice  and  truth,  and  in 
short  all  virtues.  But  all  these  are  in  God  one 
substance,  and  none  of  them  can  be  put  in  exer- 
cise and  wrought  out  into  deeds  without  the 
creature,  for  in  God  without  the  creature,  they 
are  only  as  a  substance  or  well-spring,  not  as 
a  work.  But  where  the  one,  who  is  yet  all  these, 
layeth  hold  of  a  creature,  and  taketh  possession 
of  it,  and  directeth  and  maketh  use  of  it,  so  that 
He  may  perceive  in  it  somewhat  of  his  own,  be- 
hold, in  so  far  as  He  is  will  and  love,  He  is 
taught  of  himself. 

Behold  !  in  such  a  creature,  there  is  no  longer 
anything  willed  or  loved,  but  that  which  is  good, 
because  it  is  good,  and  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  is  good.  And  such  a  creature  doeth 
nothing  for  its  own  sake,  or  in  its  own  name,  for 
it  hath  quitted  all  self,  and  me,  and  mine,  and 
we,  and  ours,  and  the  like,  and  these  are  departed. 
It  no  longer  saith,  "  I  love  myself,  or  this,  or 
that,  or  what  not."  And  if  you  were  to  ask 
Love,  "  what  lovestthou  IV  She  would  answer,  "I 
love  goodness."  "Wherefore?"  "Because  it  is 
goodness  and  for  the  sake  of  goodness." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  heart  right  before  God,  thinks  how  it  may 
use  the  world,  and  not  abuse  it;  enjoy  it,  and 
not  rest  in  it ;  how  it  may  turn  all  its  business 
into  religion,  by  making  it  obedient  to  God,  and 
all  its  pleasures  into  religion,  by  enjoying  them 
in  His  fear  ;  how  it  may  best  improve  its  acquire- 
ments, whether  of  wealth  or  knowledge,  to  His 
glory,  and  gain  for  itself  the  fullest  opportuni- 
ties to  worship  at  His  feet,  and  prepare  for  His 
kingdom. 
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REPORT   OP  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE  TO  BALTI- 
MORE YEARLY  MEETING. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting,  now  sitting : — 

The  Committee  on  Indian  concerns  report : 
That  during  the  past  year  we  have  continued  our 
care  and  attention  to  the  service  to  which  we 
are  appointed.  The  Senecas  have,  on  several 
occasions,  appealed  to  us  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance, which  we  have,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  ex- 
tended to  them.  Among  other  applications  a 
communication  was  received  from  the  President 
of  the  Nation,  dated  the  20th  of  the  5th  month, 
1858,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — 

"Executive  Department,  Allegany  Reservation,) 
May,  20th,  1858.  J 

Esteemed  Friend, — I  make  this  communication 
to  you,  That  whereas,  Councils  of  Warriors  have 
been  called  from  time  to  time  by  N.  T.  Strong, 
Peter  Wilson,  George  Jimerson,  and  several 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  amongst  us 
the  Kansas  land  claim.  *  *  *  As  near  as  I 
can  judge  by  their  movements,  their  intention  is 
to  open  the  way  for  an  emigration  to  Kansas, 
but  the  whole  of  their  transactions  are  illegal — 
done  in  a  corner,  under  a  cloak.  *  *  *  The 
Kausas  land  claim  agitators  are  about  sending  a 
delegation  to  Washington,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
and  without  the  authority  of  the  Seneca  Nation, 
for  which  reason  a  strict  watch  is  enjoined  upon 
you  as  our  faithful  protector,  and  may  God  re- 
ward you  and  bless  you  for  the  many  kind  favors 
you  have  already  heretofore  done  to  our  people. 
*  *  *  When  the  Senecas  make  any  movement, 
and  have  anything  to  do  with  the  United  States 
government,  it  should  be  by  the  power  of  the 
Seneca  Nation,  the  President  and  Council,  so 
called  ;  and  I  would  inform  you  that  it  is  not 
the  wish  or  desire  of  a  majority  of  th^e  Senecas 
to  agitate  the  above  said  claim. " 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  a 
delegation  was  sent  to  lay  it  before  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington,  and  to 
request  that  no  aid  might  be  given  to  any  insid- 
ious attempts  to  promote  the  emigration  of 
these  Indians  from  their  present  homes,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  their  constituted  authorities; 
and  upon  the  case  being  stated  and  explained, 
the  delegation  was  informed  by  the  Commissioner 
that  the  question  of  a  claim  by  these  Indians  for 
land  in  Kansas  had  heretofore  been  considered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  that  it  was 
his  opinion  the  Senecas  now  residing  in  the 
State  of  New  York  have  no  legal  claim  whatever 
to  any  land  there,  and  this  information  was 
promptly  given  to  the  authorities  at  Cattaraugus. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  operators  in  this 
scheme,  affecting  to  have  no  confidence  in  the 
information  given  them,  still  continued  their  ex- 
ertions, to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  Seneca's 
government,  to  induce  the  people  to  believe  they 


were  owners  of  land  in  Kansas,  and  many  of  them 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  unsettleclness  •  whereupon, 
at  a  General  Council  of  the  Nation  the  following 
Resolutions  were  adopted  and  forwarded  to  the 
Committee,  with  an  earnest  request  that  they 
might  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Indians  this 
was  done,  and  the  decision  of  the  department 
thereon,  hereto  annexed,  was  furnished  to  the 
Committee,  and  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Seneca  Nation  : — 

"At  the  Annual  Council  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
of  Indians,  held  at  the  Council  House,  on  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  the  'Id  day  of  June,  1858, 

"Resolved,  That  this  Council  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  commissioner  being  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  any  treaty  with  the  Seneca  nation 
respecting  any  proposed  sale  of  their  lands  in  the 
State  of  New  York  or  elsewhere. 

u  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council 
the  people  of  the  Seneca  Nation  are  quite  unani- 
mously opposed  to  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner for  such  purpose,  and  we  earnestly  re- 
monstrate against  the  same. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  circulating  petitions 
among  our  people,  asking  for  a  re-opening  of  ne- 
gotiations, with  the  view  of  making  the  Senecas 
on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Reservations 
parties  thereto,  as  enemies  to  the  well-being  of 
our  nation,  and  that  such  movement  is  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  an  emigration  in 
order  to  draw  off  our  people  from  their  present 
comfortable  homes. 

"  Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  Resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
at  Washington,  and  that  our  friend  of  Baltimore 
be  our  agent  to  present  the  same." 
"  State  of  New  York,  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  ss. 

<CI,  Harrison  Halftown,  Clerk  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  Resolutions  passed  by 
the  Councillors  of  said  nation,  and  entered  in  the 
Book  of  Records,  and  that  the  same  were  unani- 
mously adopted." 

"  Harrison  Halftown, 
Clerk  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians." 

In  addition  to  these  proceedings  of  the  Seneca 
Council,  the  following  letter  was  also  received 
from  the  President  of  the  Senecas : — 

"Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Executive  Department) 
Allegany  Reservation,  Sept.  10th,  1858.  ) 
Respected  Friend, — I  think  it  behooves  me, 
as  the  Seneca  Nation's  elect,  to  draw  information 
from  the  Department  at  Washington,  which  may 
be  a  benefit  to  the  deluded  portion  of  the  Seneca 
people  in  regard  to  the  Kansas  land  claim;  there- 
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fore  I  would  respectfully  petition  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  through  you,  as  our  accredited 
Representative,  to  inform  the  President  of  the 
Seneca  nation  and  the  people  of  the  same, 
whether  one  or  both  of  the  treaties  of  1838  and 
1842  give  a  good,  valid  title  to  the  New  York 
Indians  of  the  Kansas  lands,  over  and  above  the 
stipulated  terms  of  five  years  of  the  above  said 
treaties ;  and  if  the  above  said  supposed  claims 
be  negatived,  I  wish  it  said  in  a  most  simple  and 
explicit  manner  the  reason  and  wherefore,  and 
when  the  decision  is  made,  have  it  forwarded  to 
me  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  most  deplorable  to  see  these  defrauded 
class  of  Seneca  people  spend  their  precious  time 
away  in  holding  meetings,  councils  and  conven- 
tions; besides  they  are  about  to  send  a  delegation 
to  Washington  on  the  expense  of  the  poor 
families. 

I  think  when  the  decision  is  made  and  accomp- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  de- 
luded people  will  throw  off  the  false  expectation 
of  a  rich  harvest. 

Yours,  with  respect,        Edward  Purse, 
President  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. 

Upon  these  documents  being  duly  examined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Indians,  the  following  decision  of 
the  department  relative  to  the  Kansas  lands  was 
furnished  to  the  Committee,  and  was  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  to  wit  : 

"Department  of  the  Interior,  April  19th,  1858. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a 
copy  of  a  report  addressed  to  this  department  on 
the  8th  inst.  by  the  acting  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  in  relation  to  the  memorial  of 
certain  citizens  of  Kansas,  praying  that  the 
tract  of  land  in  that  territory  known  as  the  "  New 
York  Indian  Reserve,"  be  opened  for  settlement, 
which  was  referred  by  you  to  this  department, 
with  a  request  for  the  expression  of  its  views. 

"  Referring  you  to  this  report,  and  to  a  pre- 
vious one  on  the  same  subject  by  the  late  Com- 
missioner, (see  Vol.  5,  Senate  Executive  Docu- 
ment, No.  13,  3d  Session,  34th  Congress),  for 
the  views  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  providing  by  law,  first;  that  the 
land  be  surveyed.  Second,  that  a  patent  for 
320  acres  of  land  be  issued  to  each  of  the  New 
York  Indians  who  have  removed  to  the  Reserva- 
tion, in  pursuance  of  the  provision  of  the  treaties 
of  1838  and  1842;  the  selections  to  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  to  include  any  improvements 
made  by  the  Reserve ;  and  third,  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  land  be  declared  a  part  of  the 
public  domain,  and  subject,  as  soon  as  the  sur- 
veys have  been  approved,  to  the  existing  laws 
governing  the  sale  and  pre-emption  of  the  public 
lands. 


"  The  Indians  who  have  failed  to  remove  have, 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1838,  for- 
feited their  title  to  the  Reserve,  and  a  due  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  the  white  population  of 
Kansas,  would  seem  to  require  that  this  large 
and  valuable  body  of  land  should  no  longer  be 
withheld  from  settlement.  The  memorial  is 
herewith  returned. " 

u  Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  Thompson,  Secretary, 

"Hon.  A.  B.  Greenwood, 
Chairman  Com.  Indian  Affairs  House  Rep. 

On  enclosing  this  document  to  the  President 
of  the  Senecas,  the  following  additional  infor- 
mation and  advice  was  communicated  to  him  : — 

"Baltimore,  10th  of  the  4th  month,  1858. 
To  Edward  Purse,  President  of  the  Seneca  Nation : — 

"Upon  the  receipt  of  thy  communication  of 
the  10th  of  last  month,  a  delegation  from  the 
Committee  of  Friends,  who  have  extended  care 
and  assistance  to  the  Senecas,  laid  it  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  requested  them  to  give  an 
official  decision  relative  to  the  alleged  claim  of 
the  Senecas  upon  lands  in  Kansas,  and  we  have 
now  satisfaction  to  forward  to  thee  the  enclosed 
documents,  by  which  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  department  upon  being  called  upon  in  the 
4th  month  last  by  a  Committee  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  information  on  that 
question,  then  decided  that  "while  the  Senecas 
who  did  remove  and  settle  in  Kansas  within  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  1838  would 
have  a  claim  for  320  acres  of  land,  the  Indians 
who  have  failed  to  remove  within  five  years  have 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1838,  for- 
feited their  title  to  any  lands  in  Kansas." 

"  We  hope  the  people  of  Cattaraugus  and 
Allegany  will  clearly  understand  this  matter, 
and  be  content  to  remain  upon  and  industriously 
occupy  the  present  safe  and  comfortable  homes 
descended  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  and 
never  forget  the  caution  and  advice  given  to  them 
by  their  good  friend  GL  W.  Manypenny,  the 
late  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  uthat  they 
are  now  on  the  last  resting  place  they  will  ever 
have  for  themselves,  for  their  wives,  and  for 
their  children;"  and  we  once  more  warn  them, 
if  they  ever  permit  themselves  to  be  decoyed 
awav,  they  will  never  be  able  again  to  organize 
another  regular  government,  and  will  become 
scattered,  broken  up,  and  rapidly  destroyed." 

The  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  add, 
that  notwithstanding  the  persevering  efforts  that 
|  have  been  continued  to  keep  the  Senecas  in  a 
|  state  of  excitement  and  dissension,  the  following 
j  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
!  in  the  Cattaraugus  District,  affords  a  gratifying 
evidence  that  they  have  gone  on  to  improve  in 
industry  as  well  as  in  their  social  habits  and 
!  domestic  comforts  : — 
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"Versailles,  N.  Y.  Sept.  26th,  1858. 
"Respected  Friend, — Your  kind  and  interest- 
ing letter  of  the  24th  of  last  month  came  to 
hand,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  responding  to 
your  inquiries  in  relation  to  our  neighbors,  the 
Seneca  Indians.  I  am  informed  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  from  several  of  the  different 
tribes  residing  in  this  State,  held  at  Cattaraugus, 
about  the  middle  of  the  summer,  to  consult  in 
relation  to  Kansas  lands,  and  that  it  resulted  in 
a  resolution  to  send  a  delegation  to  Washington, 
each  band  appointing  its  own  delegate." 

"  In  their  moral  habits  and  social  comforts 
the  Indians  at  Cattaraugus  are  making  decided 
progress  and  improvement.  There  is  less  in- 
temperance, and  less  evidence  of  licentiousness 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  though  in  some 
instances  men  from  whom  we  expected  better 
things  have  relapsed  into  their  former  intempe- 
rate and  licentious  habits.  Many  of  them  have 
built  for  themselves  comfortable  houses,  furnish- 
ed them  with  cooking-stoves,  chairs,  tables,  beds, 
table  furniture,  &e.j  make  good  bread,  cakes  and 
pies;  keep  good  cows,  and  make  good  butter, 
some  of  which  sells  in  the  market  at  highest 
prices.  Their  horses,  wagons  and  farming  im- 
plements are  much  improved ;  they  are  also 
making  decided  improvement  in  their  wearing 
apparel. 

The  number  of  schools  at  Cattaraugus,  includ- 
ing the  school  in  the  Orphan  Asylum,  is  seven, 
and  the  average  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ance during  the  summer  term  was  in  all  the 
schools  240.  Two  of  the  teachers  are  Indians, 
and  all  the  teachers  are  well  qualified.  They 
teach  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  common 
schools  in  this  State.  In  the  progress  they 
make  in  their  studies  and  in  their  manners  and 
deportment  in  and  about  the  schools,  they  would 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  the  white  settle- 
ments in  their  neighborhood. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  in  relation  to  their 
crops,  I  have  to  say  that  their  hay  was  good  j 
wheat,  of  which  a  large  amount  was  on  the 
ground,  is  less  than  half  a  crop,  on  account  of 
the  ravages  of  the  weevil  in  some  fields  and  rust 
in  others.  Corn  is  very  good,  though  some 
fields  are  injured  by  grasshoppers.  Potatoes,  a 
large  crop,  but  beginning  to  rot.  Beans  and 
garden  vegetables  promised  well,  but  suffered 
from  the  grasshoppers.    Oats  entirely  failed. 

In  industry  there  is  decided  improvement. 
The  women  work  more  in  their  houses,  and  the 
men  on  their  farms,  and  some  of  them  as 
mechanics.  John  Hudson,  with  whom  I  believe 
you  are  acquainted,  took  the  job  to  build  a 
school-house  at  Newtown.  He  and  other  Indians 
are  doing  the  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
"Respectfully  your  sincere  friend. 

E  M.  Petitt." 

In  another  communication  which  we  have  re- 
ceived, referring  to  a  late  public  examination  of 


the  Indian  children  at  school  on  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation,  in  the  presence  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  under  whose 
charge  the  Indian  schools  of  the  State  are  es- 
pecially placed,  the  writer  says,  "The  education 
of  those  sons  of  the  forest  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. The  readiness  with  which  problems 
were  solved  in  arithmetic,  and  especially  in  frac- 
tions, and  the  close  and  correct  analysis  which 
was  given  of  each  solution  by  children  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  showed  conclusively  the 
thoroughness  of  the  instruction,  and  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  pupils  to  grasp  and  explain  even  intri- 
cate questions  in  science.  *  *  *  The  spelling 
was  admirable,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
correct.  Words  were  spelled  orally  and  by 
writing  with  commendable  dispatch/' 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
Philip  E.  Thomas, 
Deborah  H.  Stabler. 


UNUSED  POWERS. 

The  Independent  has  the  following  valuable 
remarks : 

A  modern  essayist  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many,  perhaps  most  persons,  use  and  enjoy 
but  a  small  portion  of  their  native  powers,  and 
concentrate  the  whole  energy  of  their  being  upon 
certain  forms  of  action,  as  if  these  were  the  sum 
of  life  j  so  that  when  these  overwrought  powers 
fail,  or  the  result  disappoints  them,  they  feel 
that  life  itself  is  gone.  The  admonition  of 
the  essayist  is  timely  and  important. 

Most  men  expend  their  powers  mainly  upon 
physical  good.  To  be  thrifty  in  worldly  busi- 
ness, to  achieve  success  in  the  calling  upon 
which  they  have  entered,  to  reap  the  results  of 
that  success  in  affluence,  promotion  and  fame — 
this  constitutes  with  many  the  good  of  life,  and 
they  put  forth  their  utmost  energies  in  that  di- 
rection. Hence  a  false  standard  of  life  is  created, 
and  the  soul  is  distorted  in  certain  faculties, 
while  others  are  suppressed  or  unused.  Many 
have  a  fictitious  standard  of  happiness  in  physi- 
cal things,  and,  in  straining  after  this,  they  ex- 
aggerate its  importance,  and  strain  their  own 
natures  out  of  tune.  A  good  business  talent 
should  be  improved  with  diligence  from  its  high- 
est practical  development ;  but  if  one  aims  solely 
to  be  a  good  business  man,  and  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  this  in  certain  established  and  conventional 
forms  of  physical  good,  he  is  sorely  negligent  of 
the  powers  and  capacities  of  his  own  soul,  and 
he  does  himself  a  wrong  in  suppressing  other 

faculties  of  his  nature. 

*  *  *  #  *  * 

But  he  has  other  powers,  which,  for  his  own 
sake,  he  should  have  cultivated.  And  though 
stripped  of  an  exaggerated  physical  good,  he  may 
actually  possess  resources  of  good  wide  as  the 
universe ;  for  he  has  not  only  muscles  wherewith 
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to  labor,  and  a  brain  to  plan  for  worldly  profits, 
but  he  has  tastes  to  be  cultivated  through  the 
works  of  God  in  creation  and  the  works  of  man 
in  literature  and  art.  He  has  intellect  for  other 
purposes  than  traffic  in  material  things  -}  he  has 
powers  of  imagination  as  well  as  of  calculation  j 
he  has  affections  as  well  as  muscle  and  brain  ; 
and  is  capable  of  embracing  in  his  own  love  all 
that  is  pure  and  noble  and  good  in  the  present 
and  in  the  past,  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  from 
the  creature  up  to  the  Creator,  and  of  receiving 
and  enjoying  the  holy  beings.  He  carries  within 
his  own  soul  powers  and  capacities  for  good  that 
terminate  only  in  the  being  of  God. 

Even  the  most  calculating  and  sordid  minds 
feel  some  pang  of  grief,  some  sense  of  loss,  when 
the  ties  of  nature  are  sundered  be  death.  And 
yet  how  many,  while  the  objects  of  their  natural 
affection  are  still  living,  give  to  these  but  an  in- 
finitesimal portion  of  their  thought  and  time  and 
demonstrative  love,  in  comparison  with  what 
they  bestow  upon  an  income  and  such  physical 
good  as  can  be  bought  with  gold.  Their  powers 
of  loving  are  unused  in  their  native  strength — 
lie  idle  and  neglected;  while  all  the  energies  of 
the  man  are  put  forth  upon  the  outer  world  for 
good.  If  the  loss  of  fortune  shows  one  what  a 
treasure  he  has  in  the  home  which  he  has  so 
often  neglected  for  the  sake  of  gain  ;  if  it  shows 
him  what  substantial  joy  there  is  in  useful  read- 
ing and  in  good  society,  for  which  he  could 
never  find  time  when  business  prospered ;  if  it 
leads  him  to  discover,  or  if  he  already  knows  in 
part,  brings  him  to  realize  in  full  the  joy  of  com- 
munion with  God  in  his  Word  and  with  his  peo- 
ple in  worship  •  if  it  gives  him  a  more  tender 
sympathy  with  the  unfortunate,  aud  opens  to 
him  the  delights  of  missionary  life  among  the 
houses  of  the  poor — then  all  this  new  activity 
and  development  of  unused  powers,  of  affections, 
sympathies,  and  capacities  for  happiness,  hither- 
to neglected,  doth  more  enrich  him  than  if  a  ton 
of  gold  had  been  landed  at  his  door.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  a  man  who,  when 
the  Central  America  was  sinking,  had  left  his 
wife  and  children  to  shift  for  themselves,  that 
he  might  look  after  his  gold — or  of  one  who, 
having  escaped  from  that  dire  calamity,  in  the 
next  moment  thereafter,  instead  of  giving  thanks 
for  life  and  his  living  treasures;  should  give  him- 
self over  to  inconsolable  sorrow  because  of  the 
gold  that  had  gone  to  the  sharks?  Who  would 
not  say  to  such  an  one,  "  Let  the  gathered  gold 
of  years  sink  in  the  depths  of  the  sea — but  keep 
you  alive  that  soul,  with  its  wealth  of  capacity 
for  knowledge  and  affection  in  this  life,  and  its 
wealth  of  promise  for  joy  and  glory  in  the  life 
to  come  ? 


the  statements  put  forth  by  the  opponents  of  the 
West  Indian  emancipation,  that  sugar  cannot  be 
cultivated  at  a  remunerative  profit  without  slave 
labor.  The  authority  was  a  le'ter  from  the  Hon. 
F.  Hincks,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
and  now  Governor-General  of  the  Windward  Isl- 
ands, and  the  fact  referred  to  was  that  an  estate 
in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  which  was  sold  in 
1833,  under  the  impression  that  sugar.growing 
could  no  longer  be  successfully  prosecuted,  is 
now  producing  by  free  labor  three  times  as  much 
sugar  as  it  did  then,  and  has  lately  been  sold  at 
an  enormously  enhanced  price.  Such  facts  as 
these  are  held  by  his  lordship  to  prove  that  the 
results  of  free  labor  are  as  beneficial  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  as  to  the  laborer,  the  greatly 
increased  value  of  the  estate  sufficiently  showing 
that  the  augmented  productiveness  of  the  estate 
j  had  not  been  brought  about  by  an  expenditure 
which  left  no  profit. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  6, 1858. 

I     Died,  at  her  residence,  in  St.  Glair  Township,  Bed- 
ford Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  6th  of  the  7th  Month,  1858, 
Sophia  Penrose,  consort  of  Amos  Penrose,  deceased, 
in  the  78th  year  of  her  age.    She  was  a  minister  and 
member  of  Dunning's  Creek  Meeting.    In  her  death 
Society  has  lost  one  of  its  main  pillars,  and  the  poor 
a  special  friend,  so  far  as  her  circumstances  would 
permit ;  she  was  meek  and  humble,  not  letting  her  left 
I  hand  know  what  her  right  hand  did;  in  short,  she 
j  was  ever  ready  to  administer  relief,  both  spiritual  and 
j  temporal,  as  far  as  her  ability  would  admit,  to  all 
those  that  she  believed  to  be  in  want. 

 At  his  residence  in  Lasalle  County,  Illinois,  on 

the  8th  of  10th  Month  last,  Charles  T.  Lundy,  after 
a  short  but  severe  illness,  eldest  son  of  Benjamin 
Lundy.  He  was  a  useful  man  in  the  community, 
beloved  by  his  acquaintances  and  friends.  His  loss 
will  be  long  felt  and  regretted,  yet  we  are  consoled 
!  in  the  belief  that  he  hath  entered  that  rest  which 
hath  no  end. 

 At  Norwich,  C.  W.3on  the  15th  ult.,  John  Sto- 
ver, aged  nearly  fif'ty-nine  years,  after  a  short  illness,  a 
member  of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  his  death  a  sensible  loss  is  felt,  but  we  trust  it  is 
his  eternal  gain. 


Lord  Brougham,  in  his  speech  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  adduced  a  fact,  upon 
undeniable  authority,  which  completely  explodes 


EARLY  RISING. 

Health  and  long  life  are  almost  universally 
associated  with  early  rising :  and  we  are  point- 
ed to  countless  old  people,  as  evidence  of  its 
good  effects  on  the  general  system.  Can  any  of 
our  readers,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  give  a 
good  and  conclusive  reason  why  health  should 
be  attributed  to  this  habit  t  We  know  that  old 
people  get  up  early;  but  it  is  simply  because 
they  can't  sleep.  Moderate  old  age  does  not 
require  much  sleep  j  hence,  in  the  aged,  early 
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rising  is  a  necessity,  or  a  convenience,  and  is  not 
a  cause  of  health  in  itself.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  early  risers,  who  may  be  truly  said  not 
to  have  a  day's  health  in  a  year — the  thirsty 
folk,  for  example,  who  drink  liquor  until  mid- 
night, and  rise  early  to  get  more  !  One  of  our 
earliest  recollections  is,  that  of  "  old-soakers  " 
making  their  u  devious  way  "  to  the  grog-shop 
or  the  tavern  bar-room,  before  sun-rise,  for  their 
morning  grog.  Early  rising,  to  be  beneficial, 
must  have  two  concomitants;  to  retire  early,  and 
on  rising  to  be  properly  employed.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  divines  in  this  country  rose  by 
daylight  for  many  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  became  an  invalid — has  travelled  the  world 
over  for  health,  and  has  never  regained  it,  nor 
ever  will.  It  is  rather  an  early  retiring  that 
does  the  good,  by  keeping  people  out  of  those 
mischievous  practices  which  darkness  favors, 
and  which  need  not  here  be  more  particularly 
referred  to. 

Another  important  advantage  of  retiring  early 
is,  that  the  intense  stillness  of  midnight  and  the 
early  morning  hours  favor  that  unbroken  repose 
which  is  the  all-powerful  renovator  of  the  tired 
system.  Without,  then,  the  accompaniment  of 
retiring  early,  "  early  rising  "  is  worse  than  use- 
less, and  is  positively  mischievous.  Every  per- 
son should  be  allowed  to  "  have  his  sleep  out," 
otherwise  the  duties  of  the  day  cannot  be  proper- 
ly performed,  will  be  necessarily  slighted,  even 
by  the  most  conscientious. 

To  all  young  persons,  to  students,  to  the 
sedentary,  and  to  invalids,  the  fullest  sleep  that 
the  system  will  take,  without  artificial  means,  is 
the  balm  of  life — without  it  there  can  be  no  res- 
toration to  health  and  activity  again.  Never 
wake  up  the  sick  or  infirm,  or  young  children  of 
a  morning — it  is  barbarity ;  let  them  wake  of 
themselves ;  let  the  care  rather  be  to  establish 
an  hour  for  retiring,  so  early  that  their  fullest 
sleep  may  be  out  before  sunrise. 

Another  item  of  very  great  importance  is  : 
Do  not  hurry  up  the  young  and  the  weakly.  It 
is  no  advantage  to  pull  them  out  of  bed  as  soon 
as  their  eyes  are  open,  nor  is  it  best  for  the  stu- 
dious, or  even  for  the  well,  who  have  passed  an 
unusually  fatiguing  day,  to  jump  out  of  bed  the 
moment  they  wake  up;  let  them  remain,  without 
going  to  sleep  again,  until  the  sense  of  weariness 
passes  from  the  limbs.  Nature  abhors  two 
things ;  violence  and  a  vacuum.  The  sun  does 
not  break  out  at  once  into  the  glare  of  the  meri- 
dian ;  the  diurnal  flowers  unfold  themselves  by 
slow  degrees ;  nor  the  fleetest  beast,  nor  spright- 
liest  bird,  leaps  at  once  from  its  resting  place. 
By  all  of  which  we  mean  to  say,  that  as  no  phy- 
siological truth  is  more  demonstrable,  than  that 
the  brain,  and  with  it  the  whole  nervous  system, 
is  recuperated  by  sleep,  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance, as  to  the  well-being  of  the  human  system, 
that  it  have  its  fullest  measure  of  it;  and  to  that 


end  the  habit  of  retiring  early  should  be  made 
imperative  on  all  children,  and  no  ordinary  event 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  Its  moral 
healthfulness  is  not  less  important  than  its  physi- 
cal. Many  a  young  man,  many  a  young  woman, 
has  made  the  first  step  towards  degradation  and 
crime,  and  disease,  after  ten  o'clock  at  night ; 
at  which  hour,  the  year  round,  the  old,  the  mid- 
dle aged  and  the  young,  should  be  in  bed  ;  and 
then  the  early  rising  will  take  care  of  itself,  with 
the  incalculable  accompaniment  of  a  fully-rested 
body  and  a  renovated  brain.  We  repeat  it, 
there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  safety,  nor  health, 
in  early  rising  itself ;  but  there  is  all  of  them  in 
the  persistent  practice  of  retiring  to  bed  at  an 
early  hour,  winter  and  summer. — Hall's  Journal 
'of 'Health, 


Cotton  Cultivation  in  Africa. — Suggestions  on 
the  Importance  of  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton 
in  Afiica,  in  Reference  to  the  abolition  of 
Slavery  in  the  United  States,  through  the 
Organization  of  an  African  Civilization  So- 
ciety, by  Benjamin  Coates. 

(Continued  from  page  522.) 

|  In  asking  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
j  African  race  to  this  subject,  it  is  respectfully 
|  suggested,  that  much  may  be  done  towards 
I  the  object  at  the  present  time,  by  extending 
the  facilities  of  education  to  the  different 
towns  and  settlements  in  Liberia,  in  establishing 
primary,  high,  and  normal  schools  for  both 
males  and  females,  and  also  by  furnishing  each 
settlement  with  the  necessary  machines  for 
cleansing  and  pressing  cotton.  These  must  be 
extended  as  new  settlements  are  formed,  as  the 
emigrants  are  generally  very  poor,  and  require  all 
their  means  for  the  cultivation  of  their  farms. 
Capital  is,  therefore,  much  needed  by  them  for 
such  purposes.  To  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  this  plan  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
important  end  to  be  attained,  combined  effort 
will  be  necessary  j  and  as  the  measures  proposed 
do  not  come  within  the  prescribed  duties  of  any 
existing  organization,  the  object  will  probably  be 
effected  in  the  surest  manner  by  a  union  of  all 
the  friends  of  freedom  in  America,  whose  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed  is  not  limited  by  geo- 
graphical boundaries  or  national  sovereignty,  in 
association  with  the  philanthropists  of  Great 
Britain  (or  in  such  manner  as  shall  receive 
their  co-operation)  ;  and  as  distinguishing  the 
society,  and  explaining  its  object,  it  might  be 
called  "  The  African  Civilization  Society/7  It 
would  occupy  a  different  field  of  labor  from  any 
other  anti- slavery  association,  and  thus  be  free 
from  the  objections  of  many,  whose  exertions 
have  been  limited  to  mere  partial  measures. 
There  are  in  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
many  who  deeply  feel  the  wrongs  of  slavery,  and 
who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  oppor_ 
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tunity  of  more  extended  usefulness,  but  who 
have  not  deemed  it  their  duty  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  political  conflict  that  the  slavery 
question  has  engendered.  Such  will  probably 
see  in  this  quiet  and  peaceful,  yet  most  effective 
mode  of  overcoming  the  principal  obstacle  to  our 
national  prosperity,  the  way  made  clear  for  ex- 
tending more  enlightened  views  of  governmental 
policy  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  some  of  whom 
have  been  deterred  from  adopting  our  professed 
principles  from  the  inconsistency  of  our  practice, 
in  continuing  an  institution  at  variance  with 
both  the  obvious  precepts  of  Christianity  and 
our  boasted  republicanism. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the 
very  rapid  developement  of  the  resources  of 
Africa,  particularly  as  shown  in  the  vast  increase 
in  the  exports  of  cotton  within  the  past  three 
years,  through  the  agency  of  native  Africans, 
stimulated  thereto  by  the  enterprise  of  British  i 
commerce,  and  British  manufactures.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  the  intelligent  natives  of 
Central  Africa  are  not  content  with  exporting 
only  the  raw  material,  but  are  already  supplying 
foreign  countries  with  it  in  its  manufactured 
state,  the  product  of  their  own  skill  and  indus- 
try. If  so  much  can  be  accomplished  with  so 
little  effort  by  a  semi-civilized  people,  and  who 
have  been  viewed  by  some  as  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves,  and  by  others  as  so  lacking 
both  the  industry  and  enterprise  that  actuates 
the  white  races,  what  may  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  this  people  under  a  superior  state  of 
civilization,  and  stimulated  not  only  by  the  love 
of  gain  and  the  love  of  power,  which  is  common 
to  all  men,  but  also  by  those  nobler  impulses 
which  a  pure  Christianity  is  calculated  to  produce 
when  the  higher  objects  of  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man  shall  supersede  the  inferior  motives  that 
actuate  those  of  every  race,  who  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  the  highest  civilization. 

Here,  then,  is  presented  to  the  educated  and 
Christian  Afric- American,  the  instrumentality 
for  abolishing  slavery  in  America,  and  also  of 
regenerating  a  whole  continent,  and  placing  a 
long-neglected  race  in  a  most  favorable  light 
before  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

Will  American  Christians  of  African  descent, 
secure  the  opportunity  now  offered,  and  in  the 
most  effective,  yet  peaceful  way,  strike  a  death- 
blow to  slavery,  to  superstition,  and  crime,  at 
the  same  time,  by  introducing  Christianity  into 
Central  Africa,  accompanied  as  it  will  be  by  the 
arts  and  science  of  civilized  life  ?  Several  hun- 
dred missionaries,  of  various  Christian  denomi- 
nations, from  Europe  and  America,  are  now  oc- 
cupying this  important  field,  and  sowing  the 
good  seed  j  the  harvest  promises  to  be  so  boun- 
tiful, that  more  laborers  are  needed  ;  and  the 
natives,  conscious  of  their  inadequate  means  for 
so  great  a  task,  are  now  imploring  some  of  their 
brethren  in  America  to  come  over  and  help  them. 


But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  present  it  is 
only  the  skilled  laborers  that  are  needed  to  gath- 
er the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  harvest, 
for  unskilled  laborers  and  rude  materials  they 
possess  in  abundance.  American  laborers  of 
higher  culture,  and  American  implements,  of  the 
most  approved  inventions,  are  required  for  the 
work ;  and  when  the  harvest  is  gathered,  then 
no  doubt  others  will  be  invited  to  the  feast. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  that  what  seems  now  most 
needed  is  the  argument  addressed  to  the  pocket 
as  well  as  to  the  conscience  of  the  slaveholder, 
and  it  is  earnestly  suggested  that  now  is  the 
time  to  act.  Indeed,  the  time  for  talking  on 
this  subject  seems  to  have  passed,  and  action  is 
now  demanded.  The  action  here  contemplated 
is  that  of  a  perfectly  legitimate  commerce,  stim- 
ulated not  only  by  self-interest  but  also  by 
i  Christian  philanthropy,  and  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  commend  itself  to  the  approbation  of 
all  right  thinking  men.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States 
should  fully  appreciate  their  own  power,  so  as 
to  exercise  it  judiciously  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery  and  for  the  elevation  of  their  race ;  but 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  organization, 
and,  to  some  extent,  a  united  action  :  the  motto 
of  the  United  States  should  be  their  motto, 
"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  To  this 
end,  therefore,  the  author  would  propose  the  for- 
mation of  emigrant  aid  societies  in  each  State, 
after  the  plan  of  the  emigrant  aid  societies  that 
settled  Kansas  (and  which  Hon.  Eli  Thayer  is 
now  so  successfully  prosecuting  in  Virginia), 
to  form  settlements  in  Youbra,  Soudan,  and  other 
portions  of  the  high  table  land  of  Central  Africa, 
which  is  described  by  recent  explorers  as  both 
healthy  and  fertile,  and  free  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  mangrove  swamps,  which  are  the  cause  of 
the  fever  of  the  African  coast. 

It  is  very  important  that  between  these  State 
associations  there  should  be  harmonious  action, 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  each  other  ;  this  could 
be  best  insured  by  a  general  organization,  to  be 
styled  "  The  African  Civilization  Society,"  to 
be  composed  either  exclusively,  or  chiefly  of  men 
of  known  character  and  standing,  who  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  community.  This 
should  be  entirely  free  from  any  party  or  secta- 
rian bias,  and  thus  be  removed  from  the  object- 
ions that  might  otherwise  attach  to  it.  Such  a 
society  should  not  be  identified  with  any  exist- 
ing organization,  while  it  would  combine  within 
itself  the  best  features  and  missionary  spirit  of 
the  colonization  enterprise,  with  the  philanthro- 
pic spirit  of  the  various  anti-slavery  associations, 
so  that  of  a  natural  consequence,  if  wisely  conduc- 
ted, it  will  supersede  them  all.  An  African  Civiliza- 
tion Society  then,  formed  on  purely  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  conducted  in  accordance  therewith,  will 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  receive  the  aid  and  en. 
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courage  me  nt  of  all  the  true  friends  of  the  colored 
race,  both  in  America  and  in  Africa.  Should  such 
a  society  be  located  either  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  as  central  points,  there  should  still 
be  auxiliaries  in  the  different  States,  acting 
through  the  parent  or  principal  organization. 
Such  State  societies  could,  from  time  to  time, 
send  out  select  companies  of  enterprising  men 
who  desire  a  change  of  residence  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  These  would  be  no  filibus- 
tering expeditions  to  usurp  power  and  dominion 
by  force,  but  would  go  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  their  semi-civilized  brethren,  taking  with 
them  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  with 
the  arts  and  attainments  of  civilized  life,  as  co- 
laborers  with  them  in  the  great  and  glorious 
work  of  regenerating  Africa. 

A  few  picked  men  are  all  that  will  be  required 
to  produce  this  vast  change ;  and  the  movement, 
therefore,  should  have  no  effect  to  unsettle  or 
alarm  the  great  mass  of  our  colored  population, 
whose  rights  should  be  respected  here  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  and  their  interest  here  pro- 
moted in  every  proper  way. 

But  should  only  one  person  out  of  every  hun- 
dred emigrate  to  Africa  yearly,  for  the  next  ten 
years,  it  would  be  quite  as  many  as  could  be 
well  provided  for;  and,  if  they  are  of  the  right 
stamp,  quite  sufficient  to  work  out  great  results 
to  the  world.  While  it  is  fully  conceded  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  colored  population  of  the 
United  States  will  require  that  education,  for 
years  to  come,  which  they  can  receive  in  this 
country  better  than  in  any  other  to  which  they 
might  remove,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  that  surround  them  here, 
yet  there  are  many  who  feel  that  their  energies 
have  not  the  opportunity  they  require  in  this 
land  and  desire  a  broader  field  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  talents.  The  question,  then,  is, 
whether  such  men  shall  be  encouraged  to  grap- 
ple with  difficulties  that  may  be  overcome  by 
industry  and  perseverance,  where  their  exertions 
will  be  amply  rewarded.  The  success  of  these 
pioneers,  in  the  great  work  of  civilization,  will 
give  encouragement  and  strength  to  their  breth- 
ren in  America,  who  will  thus  acquire  greater 
confidence  in  their  own  powers  to  work  for  the 
elevation  of  their  race  in  America,  as  their 
friends  are  doing  in  Africa. 

This  emigration  movement  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  has  ever  before  taken  place. 
Here  are  people  of  the  same  race  going  to  those 
who  will  receive  them  with  open  arms,  and  who 
are  most  desirous  to  be  benefited  by  the  religion, 
the  commerce,  and  the  improved  civilization  of 
their  more  advanced  brethren.  An  emigration 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  of  our  free  colored 
population  to  Africa,  will  place  fifty  thousand 
civilized  meu  therein  the  next  ten  years;  and 
surely  one  man  out  of  one  hundred  would  scarce- 
ly be  missed  in  America.    Yet  what  could  they 


not  accomplish  for  Africa  ?  Who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  even  one  thousand  civilized  men  from 
America,  forming  settlements  in  either  Dahomey 
or  Ashante,  would  be  sufficient  to  place  Chris- 
tianity in  the  ascendant,  and  cause  a  peaceful 
revolution  in  either  or  both  of  those  kingdoms  in 
much  less  than  ten  years  ?  Why,  then,  should 
we  not  have  a  confederacy  of  republican  States  in 
Africa,  that  shall  control  the  immense  commerce 
of  the  interior  of  that  continent,  and  supply  cot- 
ton sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  world  ? 

The  vast  importance  of  the  commerce  of  Afri- 
ca is  such  to  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, who  also  need  her  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar, 
that  the  spirit  of  avarice  that  has  led  the  white 
man  to  America,  and  to  Australia,  and  the 
grasping  power  of  England,  which  has  seized 
India  and  China,  will  also  take  possession  of 
Central  Africa,  now  that  its  great  wealth  and 
healthy  climate  have  become  known,  unless  it  is 
at  once  settled  by  the  colored  men  of  America- 
The  question,  then,  simply  is,  shall  Africa  be 
possessed  und  controlled  by  the  white  man  or  the 
black  man  ?  Shall  the  former  always  maintain  the 
superior,  and  the  latter  an  inferior  position  ?  or 
will  the  black  man  assert  his  equal  right  at  least 
in  Africa  ?  And  when  having  firmly  secured  to 
its  original  possessors  the  benefit  of  their  own 
toil  and  labors,  and  shall  have  employed  that 
wealth  and  power,  thus  acquired,  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  entire  continent,  and  the  spread  of 
true  Christianity,  not  only  to  all  within  its  bor- 
ders, but  to  those  of  every  color  and  every  race, 
they  will  thus  not  only  break  the  fetters  of  the 
slave,  but  will  be  the  means,  under  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, of  advancing  and  securing  the  rights  of 
all  men. 

If  the  greatness  of  this  work,  with  the  full 
assurance  of  the  importance  of  the  results  that 
must  ensue  from  their  rightly  directed  labors, 
shall  fail  to  inspire  the  colored  men  of  America 
with  a  determination  to  succeed  in  their  glorious 
mission,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  higher  and 
nobler  objects,  that  can  arouse  their  dormant 
energies,  and  impel  them  to  a  brighter  future. 


CURIOSITIES  IN  CRYSTALS. 

The  wind  is  from  the  northeast,  an  ashen 
gray  sand  sweeps  close  overhead,  the  gene- 
ral exclamation  is,  "  it  feels  like  snow."  Soon 
the  flakes  begin  to  descend ;  at  first  leisurely 
and  few ;  then  swifter ;  and  finally  faster,  fast- 
er. Before  an  hour,  the  earth  is  covered  with  a 
white  mantle,  composed  of  millions  on  millions  of 
little  crystals,  each  as  perfect  of  its  kind  as  a 
diamond,  and  each  in  itself,  if  you  will  only  look 
at  it,  as  beautiful.  Take  up  one.  It  melts  in 
your  hand ;  it  is  gone.  See  that  other,  on  the 
very  top  of  the  snow  drift,  glistening,  gem-like, 
in  the  sun  shine.  A  while  ago,  it  was  vapor 
floating  in  the  sky;  before  that,  it  was  a  drop 
of  sea  water;  to  morrow,  it  will  be  fluid  again, 
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and  mingling  with  the  ocean.  Examine  its  shape. 
It  is  like  a  tiny  star,  cut  in  Carrara  marble.  Yet  no 
sculptor,  nor  even  lapidist  could  ever  rival  it. 
No  marble  is  fine  enough  to  fabricate  it.  What 
subtle  power  in  nature  has  made  this  snow-flake 
so  different  in  appearance  from  the  rain  drop, 
yet  substantially  the  same  ?  The  very  boys  in 
a  telegraph  office  will  tell  you  it  was  magnetism. 

Yes  !  it  is  this  as  yet  almost  unknown  agent, 
the  motive  power  by  which  we  send  "  lightning" 
messages  to  our  friends,  which  helps  to  crys- 
tallize alike  the  diamond  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mine  and  the  snow  flake  high  up  in  heaven. 

The  whole  subject  of  crystals  is  beautiful  be- 
yond imagination.  It  is  crystallization,  and 
crystallization  alone,  which  draws  the  line  be- 
tween the  diamond  that  flashes  on  a  lady's  fin- 
ger, and  the  charcoal  that  smuts  a  kitchen  maid. 
Sandstone  and  granite,  limestone  and  marble, 
have  their  essential  differences  in  crystallization. 
One  has  been  formed  in  the  laboratory  of  nature, 
by  the  slow  deposit  of  matter  held  in  solution  in 
primeval  seas ;  the  other  by  particle  on  particle, 
also  held  in  solution,  arranging  itself  with  the  pre- 
cision of  soldiers  at  a  review.  No  architect 
ever  built  more  regularly  than  nature,  when 
constructing  even  the  smallest  crystal.  Plants 
and  animals  grow  by  excessive  developments, 
increase  by  assimilation  through  chemical  changes, 
but  crystals  are  equally  perfect  in  their  earliest 
stages,  and  enlarge  only  by  accretion.  Yet 
crystals,  like  all  other  created  things,  die  in 
time.  Mines  abound  with  skeletons  of  crystals. 
Crystals  differ  in  shape,  as  the  microscope  re- 
veals, almost  as  much  as  plants  themselves. 
Yet  the  same  substances  always  crystallize  in  the 
same  forms,  at  least  under  the  same  conditions, 
so  that  we  may  say  there  are  tribes  and  races  of 
crystals,  with  typical  shapes,  exactly  as  of  men. 

Crystallization  is  found  through  all  nature. 
There  is  not  a  substance  which,  when  allowed 
the  free  movement  of  its  particles,  does  not 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  crystallize.  Water,  at  a 
low  temperature  crystallizes  into  ice.  Metals, 
slowly  cooled  after  melting,  crystallize.  The 
gases,  evanescent  as  they  may  seem,  may  be 
made  so  artificially  cold  as  to  crystallize.  Our 
children  eat  crystallized  sugar,  under  the  name 
of  rock  candy,  and  we  ourselves  use  it  in  the 
loaf  crystallized  in  another  form.  What  is  glass 
but  a  crystal  ?  The  sizes  of  crystals  vary  infi- 
nitely. There  are  crystals  too  small  to  be  recog- 
nized, except  under  a  microscope  ;  and  there  is 
one  in  Milan,  weighing  nearly  nine  hundred 
pounds.  The  White  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  a  vast  aggregation  of  crystals.  The 
Mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky  is  an  enormous 
museum  of  crystals.  As  yet,  however,  with  all 
our  knowledge,  we  are  comparatively  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  crystallization.  Under  them,  we 
see  atom  arrange  itaelf  by  atom,  in  mystic  myr- 
iad forms ;  we  discover,  also,  that  not  only  mag- 


netism, but  light  and  heat,  exercise  an  influence 
in  crystallization ;  but  there  our  information 
substantially  stops.  The  science  of  crystillization 
is  almost  a  sealed  book.  Its  mightiest  curiosi- 
ties still  lie,  like  virgin  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
|  before  the  day  of  Cook,  awaiting  the  skill  and 
!  perseverance  of  some  fortunate  explorer. 


[Selected.] 

THE  LUXURY  OF  LUXURIES. 

Go  thou,  and  wipe  away  the  tear,  which  dims  the 

widow's  eye ; 

Be  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  and  still  the  orphan's 
sigh  ; 

Help  thou  thy  brother  in  distress  with  open  hand  and 
heart ; 

But  do  thou  this  when  seen  by  none,  save  Him  who 
dwells  apart 

Rejoice  with  those  of  spirit  glad, 'upraise  the  drooping 
head, 

And  to  the  wretched  let  thy  words  bring  back  the 
hope  long  fled  ; 

Forgive  as  thou  wouldst  be  forgiven,  and  for  thy  fel- 
lows live, 

Be  happy  in  the  happiness  thou  canst  to  others  give. 

These  are  the  heavenly  luxuries  the  poorest  can  enjoy: 
These  are  the  blissful  banquetings  which  never,  never 
cloy. 

Both  rich  and  poor,  both  old  and  young,  this  truth 

know  as  ye  should — 
The  Luxury  op  Luxuries  is  that  op  doing  good  ! 


(From  Dickens'  Household  Words.) 
JUDGE  NOT. 

Judge  not  the  workings  of  his  brain 
And  of  his  heart  thou  canst  not  see  ; 

What  looks  to  thy  dim  eye  a  stain, 
In  God's  pure  light  may  only  be 

A  scar,  brought  from  some  well-won  field, 

Where  thou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield. 

The  look,  the  air,  that  frets  thy  sight, 

May  be  a  token,  that  below 
The  soul  has  closed  in  deadly  fight 

With  some  infernal  fiery  foe, 
Whose  glance  would  scorch  thy  smiling  grace, 
And  cast  thee  shuddering  on  thy  face. 

The  fall  thou  darest  to  despise — 
May  be  the  slackened  angel's  hand 

Has  suffered  it,  that  he  may  rise 
And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand  ; 

Or,  trusting  less  to  earthly  things, 

May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wings. 

And  judge  none  lost,  but  wait,  and  see 

With  hopeful  pity,  not  disdain, 
The  depth  of  the  abyss  may  be 

The  measure  of  the  heights  of  pain, 
And  love  and  glory  that  may  raise 
This  soul  to  God  in  after  days ! 


An  illustration  of  scripture. — A  travel- 
ler in  Syria  says,  that  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
the  roads  are  filled  with  wandering  herds  and 
flocks,  and  droves  of  donkeys,  with  one  atten- 
dant herdsman,  all  returning  home  for  the  night, 
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after  pasture  on  the  neighboring  hill- tops.  As 
soon  as  they  get  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  , 
each  separates  from  the  other,  and  unattended 
pursues  its  way  to  its  master's  door.  "  The  ox 
knoweth  its  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's 
crib." 


ADDRESS  OF  HORACE  GREELEY. 
(Continued  from  page  524.) 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that,  while  the  acre- 
able  product  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  within  the  last  century,  that 
of  the  United  States  has  actually  fallen  off! 
With  all  our  boasted  progress,  our  Fairs  and 
Premiums,  our  books  and  periodicals  treating 
wholly  or  mainly  of  Agriculture,  our  Subsoil 
Plows  and  vastly  improved  implements,  our  self- 
glorifying  orations  and  addresses  at  gatherings 
like  this,  and  our  constant  presumption  and  as- 
sumption that  no  people  were  ever  so  enlightened 
and  free  from  antiquated  prejudices  as  ours,  this 
is  the  net  result.  Even  I  can  remember  when 
New-England  farmers  grew  Wheat  as  an  ordi- 
nary crop  j  now  you  shall  not  find  a  patch  of 
Wheat  grown  this  year  or  to  be  grown  next  on 
one  New-England  farm  in  every  five  hundred. 
Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy  employed 
at  land-clearing  in  Western  Vermont,  I  used  to 
see  thirty  or  forty  wheat-laden  wagons  pass  daily 
in  October  aud  November  on  their  way  to  mar- 
ket at  Troy  or  Albany  j  now  Vermont  does  not 
export  a  bushel  of  Wheat,  but  imports  at  least 
two  thirds  of  the  Wheaten  Flour  consumed  by 
her  people.  In  those  days,  Western  New-York 
produced  larger  crops  of  Wheat  than  any  other 
section  of  our  Union ;  and  "  Genesse  Flour" 
was  about  the  best  that  could  be  bought  any- 
where )  to-day  New-England  not  only  does  not 
but  could  not,  by  her  ordinary  processes,  pro- 
duce eight  bushels  of  Wheat  to  each  arable  acre, 
while  the  product  of  my  own  State  does  not  ex- 
ceed ten  bushels  from  each  acre  sown  We  are 
dreaming  of  buying  our  cloth  mainly  abroad  and 
paying  for  it  in  Grain  and  Flour — a  feat  which 
no  decently  dressed  nation  was  ever  yet  able  to 
accomplish ;  yet  our  ability  to  grow  grain  is 
steadily  decreasing ;  and  we  are  quite  likely, 
before  the  close  of  this  century,  to  be  unable  to 
grow  enough  for  our  own  use.  Our  longest  cul- 
tivated soil  is,  in  the  average,  far  poorer  this  day 
than  it  was  when  Columbus  first  set  foot  on  the 
shore  of  the  New  World,  and  the  larger  part  of 
it  is  steadily  growing  worse.  Old  Jamestown, 
the  site  of  the  first  successful  attempt  by  English- 
men to  colonize  North  America,  could  be  bought 
to-day  for  less  than  it  was  worth  in  John  Smith's 
time;  and  Plymouth  Rock,  though  not  quite  so 
badly  run  down,  cannot  prudently  take  on  airs  at 
the  expense  of  her  rival.  There  are  hundreds  of 
square  miles  together  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  that  yield  absolutely  nothing,  and 


are  scarcely  worth  taking  as  a  gift.  That  is  to 
say,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  good  lands  at 
$50  per  acre  than  to  take  these  as  a  present  and 
make  them  worth  as  much  as  the  former.  In 
whole  sections,  they  know  no  other  way  of  ren- 
ovating worn-out  fields  than  to  throw  them  out 
into  common  and  let  them  grow  up  to  bushes, 
and  ultimately  to  wood,  then  clear  and  start 
afresh — which  is  a  little  behind  the  Agricultural 
wisdom  of  the  days  of  Moses.  Two-thirds  of 
the  originally  wooded  area  of  our  country  has 
been  opened  to  civilization  by  pioneers  who  knew 
no  better — at  least,  they  did  no  better — than  to 
extract  the  potash  from  the  ashes  of  the  primi- 
tive forest  and  sell  it  for  less  than  the  average 
cost  of  the  process,  thus  robbing  their  future  in- 
dustry, their  future  harvests,  of  an  element  of 
most  Agricultural  products  worth  to  them  at 
least  twenty  times  what  they  receive  for  it.  So 
two-thirds  of  the  bones  of  our  dead  animals  have 
been  quietly  gathered  from  the  gutters  and  rub- 
bish-heaps of  our  cities  and  our  villages  and 
shipped  off  to  England  or  Belgium,  to  fertilize 
fields  already  far  better  supplied  with  phosphate 
than  ours,  the  American  farmers  looking  on  or 
co-operating  with  a  heedlessness  which  would 
have  discredited  the  stupidity  of  their  own  oxen. 
After  forty  years  of  this  ruinous  traffic,  they 
begin  to  wake  up — I  mean,  a  few  of  them  do — 
and  discover  that  these  bones,  which  have  not 
yielded  to  the  gatherers  more  than  ten  cents 
per  bushel,  and  which  they  might  have  secured 
for  an  average  of  less  than  twenty,  were  worth 
at  least  fifty — that  a  soil  from  which  bones  have 
been  extracted  without  return,  by  means  of  pas- 
turing and  hay-cutting  for  a  century,  is  incapa- 
ble of  producing  either  bones  or  milk  advanta- 
geously to  the  farmer  until  the  slow  and  unheeded 
extraction  of  its  phosphates  has  been  counterac- 
ted by  replacing  them  in  some  form — that  what- 
ever is  taken  from  a  good  soil  must  somehow  be 
replaced,  or  that  soil  is  impoverished,  and  must 
run  out — that  the  farmer's  art  consists  in  ex- 
tracting these  elements  in  their  mostuseful  com- 
binations, and  replacing  them  in  those  of  least 
cost — that  he  who  only  knows  how  to  grow 
great  crops,  knowing  or  caring  little  of  the  best 
means  of  restoring  their  equivalents  to  the  soil, 
is  exactly  half  a  farmer. 

I  rank  among  the  urgent  needs  of  our  Agri- 
culture a  more  intimate  and  brotherly  intercourse 
among  our  neighboring  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies. I  apprehend  that  we  are  to-day  the  least 
social  people  on  earth,  and  that  this  is  especially 
true  of  our  purely  agricultural  districts.  The 
idle  and  the  dissipated  are  gregarious ;  but  our 
industrious,  sober,  thrifty  farming  population 
enjoy  too  little  of  each  others'  society.  In  the 
Old  World,  for  the  most  part,  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  live  in  villages  or  hamlets,  surrounded,  at 
distances  varying  from  ten  rods  to  three  miles, 
I  by  the  lands  they  cultivate  and  sometimes  own. 
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When  the  day's  labor  is  over,  they  gather,  in 
good  weather,  on  the  village  green,  under  a 
spreading  tree,  or  in  some  inviting  grove,  and 
song  and  story,  conversation  and  a  moonlight 
dance,  are  the  cheap  solace  of  their  privations, 
their  labors  and  their  cares.  But  our  American 
farms  are  islands,  separated  by  seas  of  forest  and 
fencing,  and  our  farmers,  their  families,  and  la- 
borers, rarely  see  those  living  a  mile  or  two 
away,  save  when  they  pass  in  the  road,  or  meet 
on  Sunday  in  church.  This  isolation  has  many 
disadvantages,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
obstacles  it  interposes  to  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved processes  and  happy  suggestions.  As 
"  iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  so  the  simple  coming 
together  of  neighbors  and  friends  brightens 
their  intellects  and  accelerates  their  process  of 
thinking.  The  farmer  not  merely  profits  by  the 
narrations  of  his  neighbors'  experience  and  ex- 
periments in  this  or  that  field  of  production — he 
gains  quite  as  much  by  the  stimulus  given  to 
his  desire  for  improvement  by  the  facilities 
afforded  for  gratifying  that  desire.  It  is  well 
that  he  should  be  enabled  to  share  the  benefits 
of  others'  observations  and  achievements;  it  is 
even  better  that  he  should  be  incited  to  observe 
and  achieve  for  himself.  But,  more  than  all 
else,  it  is  important  that  he  should  now  and 
then  be  lifted  out  of  the  dull  routine  of  plowing, 
tilling  and  reaping — that  he  should  be  reminded 
that  11  the  life  is  more  than  meat,"  and  that 
the  growing  of  grain  or  grass,  the  acquisition 
of  flocks  and  herds,  are  means  of  living,  not  the 
ends  of  life.  Especially  is  it  important  to  give 
a  more  social,  fraternal,  intellectual  aspect  to 
our  rural  economy,  in  view  of  the  needs  and 
cravings  of  the  rising  generation,  who,  educated 
too  little  to  enjoy  solitude  and  their  own  thoughts 
and  too  much  to  endure  the  life  of  oxen,  are  being 
unfitted  by  their  very  acquirements  for  the  rural 
existence  which  satisfied  their  less  intellectual, 
less  cultivated  grandfathers.  It  is  the  most 
melancholy  feature  of^  our  present  social  con- 
dition that  very  few  of  our  bright,  active,  inqui- 
ring, intellectual  youth  are  satisfied  to  grow  up 
and  settle  down  farmers.  After  all  the  eloquence 
and  poetry  that  have  been  lavished  upon  the 
farmer's  vocation — its  independence,  its  security, 
its  dignity,  its  quiet,  its  happiness — there  are 
not  many  decidedly  clever  youth,  even  in 
the  households  of  farmers,  who  are  deliberately 
choosing  the  farmer's  calling  as  preferable  to  all 
others.  Hundreds  drift  or  settle  into  Agricul- 
ture because  they  cannot  acquire  a  professional 
training,  or  because  they  hate  to  study,  or  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  trusted  for  a  stock  of  goods, 
or  for  some  one  of  a  hundred  such  reasons  ;  very 
few  because  they  decidedly  prefer  this  life  to 
any  other.  Advertise  in  the  same  paper  to-mor- 
row for  a  clerk  in  a  store  and  for  a  man  to  work 
a  farm,  the  wages  in  each  case  being  the  same, 
and  you  will  have  twenty  applications  for  the 


former  place  to  one  for  the  latter.  This  fact 
argues  a  grave  error  somewhere  ;  and,  as  I  don't 
believe  it  is  in  human  nature,  nor  in  that  Provi- 
dential necessity  which  requires  most  of  us  to 
be  farmers,  I  must  believe  it  is  to  be  detected 
in  the  arrangements  and  conditions  under  which 
farm  labor  is  performed.  We  must  study 
out  the  defect  and  amend  it.  When  the  rural 
neighborhood  shall  have  become  more  social  and 
the  farmer's  home  more  intellectual — when  the 
best  books  and  periodicals,  not  only  Agricultu- 
ral but  others  also,  shall  be  found  on  his  evening 
table,  and  his  hired  men  be  invited  to  profit  by 
them — the  general  repugnance  of  intellectual 
youth  to  farming  will  gradually  disappear. 


COMETS — SUPERSTITION. 

A  scientific  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  communicates  an  interesting  article  to 
that  paper  on  the  "  History  and  philosophy  of 
Comets,"  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

It  is  eurious  to  study  the  changes  of  popular 
feeling  that  have  taken  place  with  regard  to 
cometary  influences.  In  the  earlier  ages  they 
were  supposed  to  portend  war,  pestilence,  famine, 
the  death  of  great  men,  etc.,  etc.  The  comet  of 
43,  B.  Oi,  was  so  bright  as  to  be  seen  in  the  day 
time,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  ghost  of  Caesar, 
who  had  just  been  assassinated.  Louis  I.,  of 
France,  was  terrified  to  that  degree  that  he  busi- 
ed himself  building  churches  and  founding  mon- 
astic establishments,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  the 
evils  threatened  by  the  appearance  of  the  comet 
c837.  The  Chinese  astronomers,  at  the  same 
time,  were  calmly  observing  and  recording  its  path 
through  the  heavens. 

So  great  was  the  alarm  in  Christendom  in 
1456,  during  the  appearance  of  Halley's  comet, 
that  Pope  Calixtus,  believing  it  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  Divine  wrath,  ordered  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  in  every  town,  and  the  bells  to  be  toll- 
ed at  noon  of  each  day,  to  warn  the  people  to 
supplicate  the  mercy  of  God.  At  the  same  time 
he  excommunicated  the  comet  and  the  Turks 
whose  armies  had  proved  victorious  against  the 
christians,  and  established  the  custom — still  ex- 
isting in  catholic  countries — of  ringing  the  bell 
at  noon.  To  the  terror  inspired  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  comet  of  1556,  some  historians  have 
attributed  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V. 

Previous  to  the  fourth  undoubted  appearance 
of  Halley's  comet,  in  1682,  it  had  been  looked 
upon  as  a  forerunner  of  the  direst  calamities ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Newton  it  was  regarded  as  a 
friendly  visitor. 

It  seems  to  be  an  inherent  attribute  of  the 
mind  to  experience  fear,  and  not  hope  and  joy, 
at  the  advent  and  aspect  of  phenomena,  which 
are  unexpected  and  extraordinary;  and  when 
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learning  had  but  little  hold  upon  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  this  was  peculiarly  the  case.  To 
the  appearance  of  comets  was  attributed  the 
various  changes  and  irregularities  of  the  seasons ; 
but  when  we  reflect  that  probably  no  season  pas- 
ses without  our  having  at  least  one  comet  as  near 
to  us  as  Jupiter,  we  find  no  just  or  reasonable 
ground  for  attributing  to  this  source  any  of  the 
calamities  with  which  the  world  is  occasionally 
afflicted.  In  our  own  day  public  sentiment  has 
taken  a  more  cheerful  and  natural,  although 
singular  turn,  with  regard  to  comets  j  and  in  the 
German  vineyards  of  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle,  a  belief  had  arisen  ascribing 
to  those  once  ill-omened  bodies  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence in  the  productiveness  of  the  vine  and  the 
ripening  of  the  grape. 

There  are  not  a  few  visionary  scientific  men 
who  delight  to  bring  forward  the  possible,  and 
impart  to  it  an  air  of  probability,  for  the  sake  of  an 
ephemeral  reputation.  To  the  assumed  near  ap- 
proach of  the  comet  of  1680  to  the  earth,  about 
the  Biblical  time  ascribed  to  the  deluge,  Whis- 
ton  attributed  that  overwhelming  tidewave.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  to  propound  the 
reckless  hypotheses,  but  quite  another  thing 
to  prove  them.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  accept 
the  ijose  dixit  of  such  authority,  they  would  show 
some  little  sense  and  intelligence  by  saying  not 
a  word  to  betray  themselves.  It  is  strange  and 
humilating  to  think  that  at  this  late  day  any  one 
should  believe  our  system  approaching  a  violent 
dissolution  from  such  inadequate  causes,  after  its 
having,  for  millions  and  millions  of  years,  stood 
a  monument  of  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience 
of  that  incomprehensible  and  Infinite  Power 
which  established  the  laws  that  govern  our  own 
system  and  the  myriads  of  systems  surrounding 
it.  | 


A  SILENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

In  the  town  of  Zablagen,  Wurtemburg,  there 
has  been  lately  opened  a  new  printing  establish- 
ment, by  M.  Theodore  Helgerad.  All  the  com- 
positors and  pressmen  are  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty;  eleven  of  the 
former  are  women.  They  have  all  been  educa- 
ted, at  Mr.  Helgerad's  own  cost,  to  the  employ- 
ment they  are  now  engaged  in.  The  king  has 
conferred  on  him  a  large  gold  medal  for  this 
great  reclamation  from  the  social  and  moral 
waste. 


MAXIMS. 

Persevere  against  discouragements.  Keep  your 
temper.  Employ  leisure  in  study,  and  always 
have  some  work  in  hand.  Be  punctual  and 
methodical  in  business,  and  never  procrastinate. 
Never  be  in  a  hurry.  Preserve  self-possession, 
and  do  not  be  talked  out  of  conviction.  ^  Rise 
early,  and  be  an  economist  of  time.  Maintain 


dignity  without  the  appearance  of  pride ;  man- 
ner is  something  to  everybody,  and  everything 
with  some.  Be  guarded  in  discourse  \  attentive 
and  slow  to  speak.  Never  acquiesce  in  immoral 
or  pernicious  opinions.  Be  not  forward  to  assign 
reasons  to  those  who  have  no  right  to  ask.  Think 
nothing  in  conduct  unimportant  or  indifferent. 
Rather  set  than  follow  examples.  Practise 
strict  temperance,  and  in  your  transactions  re- 
member the  final  account. 


RATS. 

Quite  lately,  in  Paris,  a  specimen  was  given 
of  the  force  in  which  rats  can  muster,  where 
they  have  gained  only  a  provisional  footing. 
The  Historical  Halles,  or  markets,  having  been 
re-built  and  re-arranged  on  a  more  commodious 
plan,  the  26th  of  October  last  was  fixed  for  the 
moving  of  the  dealers  in  flour  stuffs,  green  vege- 
tables, poultry  and  potatoes,  from  the  ground 
they  have  occupied,  near  the  church  of  St. 
Eustache,  to  their  new  stalls  and  shops  in  the 
Halles  Centrales.  After  the  departure  of  the 
human  tenants  of  the  old  provisional  market,  the 
workmen  proceeded  to  pull  down  the  sheds. 
Beneath  these  sheds  a  colony  of  rats  had  fixed 
their  domicile  for  some  time  past.  A  regiment 
of  boys,  armed  with  sticks,  and  backed  by  all 
the  dogs  of  the  quarter,  mustered  in  a  pack, 
awaiting  the  unearthing  of  the  game  from  their 
cover.  A  crowd  of  spectators  made  the  lofty 
buildings  round  re-echo  with  their  bursts  of 
laughter.  Several  rats,  alarmed  at  the  disturb- 
ance and  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  climbed  up 
the  persons  of  the  lookers-on,  to  find  a  refuge  on 
their  shoulders  or  on  their  heads. 

One  girl,  feeling  a  rat  taking  a  walk  round  on 
her  neck,  was  so  overcome  with  terror  that  she 
fainted.  One  thousand  is  the  estimated  number 
of  rats,  who  fell  victims  to  this  inhospitable  re- 
ception ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  those  who 
saved  their  bacon  were  in  considerable  majority. 
This  is  nothing  to  what  occurs  at  Montevideo, 
(unless  it  is  greatly  changed  from  what  it  was,) 
where  the  only  drawback  upon  the  delightful 
way  in  which  an  evening  may  be  spent,  is  the 
necessity  of  returning  home  through  long  narrow 
streets,  so  infested  with  voracious  rats,  as  some- 
times to  make  the  way  perilous.  There  are  no 
sanitary  regulations  in  the  town,  except  those 
provided  by  the  showers  of  rain,  which,  at  inter- 
vals, carry  off  the  heaps  of  filth  from  long  esta- 
blished resting  places.  Around  huge  mountains 
of  carrion,  vegetables  and  stale  fruit,  here  accu- 
mulated, rats  muster  in  legions.  If  you  attempt 
to  pass  near  these  formidable  banditti,  or  to  in- 
terrupt their  orgies,  they  will  gnash  their  teeth 
at  you  fiercely,  like  so  many  wolves. 

So  far  are  they  from  running  off  in  affright  to 
their  burrows,  that  they  will  turn  round,  set  up 
an  ominous  cry,  and  will  then  make  a  rush  at 
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your  legs  in  a  way  to  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end.  Between  them  and  the  venturesome  stranger, 
many  a  hazardous  affray  occurs,  and  though  some- 
times he  may  fight  his  way  home  victoriously, 
by  the  aid  of  a  stout  stick,  on  other  occasions, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  fly  down  some  narrow  cross 
lane,  leaving  the  rats  undisputed  masters  of  the 
field.  It  is  something  to  have  made  the  best 
French  kid  gloves  out  of  the  skins  of  Parisian 
rats,  and  the  best  French  beaver  hats  from  their 
fur. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  in  fair 
supply,  but  in  light  demand.  The  sales  for  shipment 
are  at  $5  00  and  $5  12  for  mixed  and  good  brands, 
5  25  a  $5  37  for  extra,  and  $5  75  a  $6  for  extra  family. 
The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are  within  the 
range  of  the  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  $5  87 
to  6  00.  Rye  Fiour  and  Corn  Meal  continue  limited. 
The  former  is  held  at  $4  12  a  4  25  per  barrel,  and  the 
latter  at  $4  00. 

Grain.—  The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light  with  limited 
demand.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at 
$1  18  and  1  20  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Red,  and 
$1  25  a  1  30  tor  good  White.  Rye  continues  inactive 
at  75c.  for  new.  Sales  of  old  yellow  Corn  at  80  a  81 
cents,  and  new  at  58  a  60c.  Oats  are  lower.  Sales 
of  prime  Delaware  at  41  cts.  per  bushel. 

Cloverseed  is  in  fair  supply,  but  the  demand  for 
it  is  quite  moderate  ;  sales  of  common  to  prime  new  at 
$5  75  and  $5  81  per  64  lbs.  Sales  of  Timothy  at 
$2  12£  per  bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $1  64. 


Trf  ARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  BY  FRIEND'S  CERE- 
MONY,  finely  EDgraved  and  neatly  Printed  on  the 
best  English  Parchment.  Price  Two  Dollars.  Sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  mail  for  the  above 
price,  and  six  postage  stamps.  Certificates  filled'  lip' 
in  a  superior  manner,  from  three  to  five  dollars  for 
the  writing.    Invitations  neatly  written. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN,  No.  5,  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 


T? LD RIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
JPj  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
N.  J. 

The  Wioter  Season  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  2ud  of  11th  mo.,  and  coniinue  20  weeks.  Terms 
of  admission  $70  per  Session.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  the  Piincipal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill.  Salem  Co.,  N.J. 
10th  mo.  1858.  

/Tfn^S^RFTELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  Thirty-eighth 
session  of  this  Institution  will  commence,  on  the  15th 
of  11th  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terras,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  information  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  25th — 3  mo. 

G1  REEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
f  will  open  the  twenty- fifth  session  on  11th  month 
1st,  and  continue  20  weeks.  All  the  branches  compri- 
sing a  thorough  English  education  will  be  taught. 
Terms  $55. 

Those  not  exceeding  12  years  of  age,  $50.  For  the 
anguages  and  ornamental  branches,  see  circulars 


containing  particulars.  This  school  is  accessible  daily 
from  Ph;!adelphia,  Salem,  Baltimore,  and  Wilmington, 
by  mail  stages  from  the  latter  place  ;  also,  from  West 
Chester  and  Cochranville,  daily.  For  further  infor- 
mation address 

Edith  B.  Chalfant,  Proprietor  and  Principal, 

Near  Uuionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

9th  mo.  18  1858.— 6  w. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS —It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  next  session  of  this  institution  on  the 
1st  of  11th  month,  1858.  Lectures  will  be  delivered 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatus,  and  upon  anatomy  and  physiology,  by 
a  medical  practitioner.  Terms,  $60  for  twenty  weeks. 
For  reference  and  further  particulars,  inquire  for  cir- 
culars of 

BEVJAMIN  SWAYNE,  Principal, 

London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  18tb,  1858.— 8t, 

AXON  ACADEMY,  FOR  BOTH  SEXES,  KENNETT 
SQUARE. — This  Institution  is  located  in  the 
borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and 
is  daily  accessible  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
by  mail-stage  from  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  Winter  term  will  open  for  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
on  the  first-day  of  the  Eleventh  mcntb,next,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education — the  higher 
Mathema'ics,  Natural  Sciences  illustrated,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German  languages,  Drawing  and 
Botany. 

Terms— Tuition,  boarding  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance;  for  the  langua- 
ges, $5  extra.  Address 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor, 
or  William  A.  Chandler,  Principal. 
9th  mo.,  4th,  1858  —3m. 

f  i  "  HE  SPRINGDALE  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Loudon 
X  County,  Virginia,  instituted  for  the  education  of 
Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  will  be  re-opened  for 
a  term  of  40  weeks,  on  the  4th  day  of  10th  mo.  next. 

Terms. — For  board,  tuition,  and  washing,  per  teim 
of  40  weeks,  $115,  payable  quarterly  in  advaiice.  For 
further  particulars  apply  early  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold, 
Springhouse,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  or  to  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  Purcellville,  Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  after  the 
first  of  Ninth  mo.,  to  Geo.  A.  Newbold,  at  the  latter 
place. 

7th  mo. 24—3  mo. 


G\  WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
T  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  next  session  of  this  In- 
stitution will  commence  on  the  8th  of  Eleventh  mo., 
1858,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms,  $70.  For  cir- 
culars or  further  information,  address  either  of  the 
undersigned.  Daniel  Foulke,  Principal. 

Hugh  Foulke,  Jr.,  Teacher. 
Spring  House  P.  O.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 
8th  mo.  21 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— Eliza,  Gayner 
and  Annie  Heacock  will  open  a  echool  near  the 
Chelton  Hil's  Station,  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  on 
the  first  of  the  11th  month,  and  continue  it  until  the 
last  of  the  4th  month.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
the  regular  English  branches.  Terms,  $60,  half  paya- 
ble in  advance.  For  further  particulars  address 
JOSEPH  HEACOCK,  Jenkintown  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
Co  ,  Pa. 

8th  mo.  14— 3m 

ilerrihew  &  Thompson,  Frs.,  Lodge  St,  North  <sv"de  Penna.  BaBk 
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JOURNAL  OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 
[Continued  from  page  531.J 

Of  the  long  and  severe  illness  which  Hugh 
Judge  suffered  during  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1833,  and  beginning  of  '34,  the  only  notice  we 
find  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  friends,  John 
and  Rachel  Hunt,  of  Darby,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  extracted,  dated  near  St.  Clairsville, 
Ohio,  24th  of  1st  mo.  1834. 

"  My  dear  friends, — You  have  been  so  fresh 
in  my  thoughts,  that  I  have  taken  the  pen  in 
hand  to  say  so,  though  I  can  write  but  a  few 
words  at  a  time, — the  weakness  is  such  in  my 
right  hand.  You  are  amongst  those  I  have  long 
known  and  loved.  Friendship,  founded  in  the 
Truth,  as  David's  and  Jonathan's  was,  is  firm, 
— the  same  in  cloudy  weather  as  in  open  sun- 
shine. I  have  been  going,  in  thoughts,  from 
house  to  house  amongst  your  children.  The 
Lord  has  blessed  you  and  yours,  and  it  humbles 
your  souls.  God  is  love;  and  they  that  dwell 
in  love  dwell  in  him  :  and  it  is  their  dwelling  in 
him,  the  true  Light,  that  keeps  them  fresh  and 
green ;  in  which  state,  there  is  a  bringing  forth 
acceptable  fruits. 

I  wish  to  hear  from  you,  as  I  never  expect  to 
see  you.  You  have  heard,  it  is  likely,  of  my 
long  illness :  for  days  and  nights  together,  all 
but  gone;  and  I  wanted  to  go.  I  told  those 
about  me  that  this  was  not  my  home, — I  had 
been  a  long  journey,  and  that  this  was  not  my 
home, — I  wanted  to  go  home.  In  this  I  did 
not  sin,  nor  displease  my  God,  in  my  anxiety  for 
the  soul  to  be  with  the  redeemed.  But  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  knew  better  than  I,  that 
there  was  something  yet  for  me  to  do.  I  was 
so  far  gone,  that  it  took  two  or  three  to  lift  me 


in  and  out  of  bed,  and  what  little  I  took,  they 
fed  me  as  I  lay ;  for  I  could  not  put  my  hand  to 
my  mouth.  But  at  length  I  began  to  mend ; 
and  am  gaining  so  that  I  get  to  meeting  some- 
times,— though  the  doctor  forbids  my  going  out 
till  warm  weather.  I  have  an  excellent  home 
at  L.  P.'s,  two  miles  west  of  St.  Clairsville, — 
a  retired  room, — fire  night  and  day  in  it,  and 
one  of  the  sons  lodges  in  it  on  a  trundle  bed 
within  call  The  Lord  be  thanked.  He  has 
done  great  things  for  me  ; — the  God  of  my  youth, 
— of  my  middle  age, — and  now  of  my  declining 
years;  being  now  in  my  eighty-fifth  year. 
Praise  his  name  for  ever :  his  mercies  are  new 
every  morning,  and  his  compassions  fail  not. 

My  love  reaches  to  the  children  of  God  every 
where,  who  are  "born  again,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God 
which  liveth  and  abideth  forever.''  God  does 
not  change  ;  he  cannot  change  ;  his  Truth  does 
not  change.  My  dear  love  is  to  all  that  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Say  to  Friends,  "Keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace " 
Friends  every  where  dwelling  together  in  the 

|  love  of  God,  they  will  make  a  great  conquest 

I  over  their  opposers. 

J  When  it  is  well  with  you,  think  of  me,  and 
|  let  me  have  your  prayers  that  I  may  hold  out  to 
,  the  end.  As  way  opens  therefor,  you  may  let 
some  of  my  friends  know  how  I  am,  and  have 
been  ; — as  much  like  one  risen  from  the  dead  as 
any  I  have  known.  Keep  to  God's  holy  teach- 
ings. Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
are  the  children  of  God; — not  the  peace- break- 
ers. 

It  would  be  a  feast  to  my  eyes  to  see  you ;  a 
more  luxurious  feast  than  the  banquet  of  wine 
that  Esther  made  for  the  king.  Dear  hearts, — 
we  shed  showers  of  tears; — at  times  of  sorrow 
and  of  heart  humbling  distress; — and  sometimes, 
showers  of  tears  of  humbling  joy  and  gladness  in 
the  Lord  our  God,  who  has  kept  us  to  this  day, 
through  the  great  variety  of  trials  and  conflicts 
which  we  have  passed.  Glory,  glory  to  his  most 
holy  name,  and  that  for  ever  more.  Farewell. 

H.  J. 

St.  Clairsville,  the  15th  of  the  4th  month, 
1834.  I  am  yet  continued  here,  and  am  on  the 
gaining  hand,  as  to  bodily  strength ;— am  moving 
about  from  one  place  to  another,  attending  meet, 
ings  and  visiting  some  Friends  in  their  families 
who  are  confined  at  home  through  infirmity,  and 
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never  likely  to  get  out  again.  In  some  of  these 
visits,  we  have  been  comforted  together  in  the 
sweet  fellowship  of  the  gospel  spirit  of  love  ;  and 
more  especially  as  they  had  not  expected  to  see 
me  again.  Indeed,  I  am  a  wonder  to  myself, 
that  I  can  go  about, — a  miracle,  that  I  have 
been  raised  up,  when  so  short  a  time  past  I  could 
not  put  one  foot  before  the  other.  I  have  not 
yet  ventured  on  horseback,  neither  is  it  likely  I 
shall  soon,  if  ever;  but  I  have  the  use  of  my  right 
hand,  and  I  wish  to  be  thankful  for  this  and 
every  other  blessing.  I  am  better  than  I  ever 
expected  to  be,  but  I  am  still  weak  and  feeble. 

Oh  !  how  forcible  are  right  words  !  I  think 
Solomon  says  that  words  fitly  spoken  are  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  or  baskets  of  silver. 
What  a  blessing  is  the  precious  gift  bestowed  on 
us,  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  for  and  with 
one  another  !  There  is  a  union  of  souls,  in 
which  the  life  reaches  to  the  life ;  and  in  this 
life,  the  true  light,  the  greenness  and  freshness 
is  known.  T  am  very  desirous  that  Friends 
every  where  may  love  one  another,  keeping  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ;  they 
will  then  make  a  great  conquest  over  their  ene- 
mies. Oh  !  what  a  precious  thing  it  is  for  bre- 
thren to  dwell  together  in  the  true  unity  ! 

17th.  Next  week,  I  expect  to  leave  home 
and  spend  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Short  Creek.  My  friends  will  have  to  help  me 
from  place  to  place ;  for  I  have  no  horse  nor  car- 
riage of  my  own.  When  I  was  so  low,  I  never 
expected  to  ride  any  more,  and  so  parted  with 
both  the  creature  and  the  gig,  and  rather  at  a 
low  rate  in  order  to  raise  some  money  to  pay  the 
doctor's  and  nurse's  bills,  which  were  very  high. 
But  my  soul  has  much  cause  to  bow  in  reverence 
to  that  God  who  has  done  great  things  for  me,  a 
poor  creature.  It  is  his  own  arm  that  has 
brought  salvation  to  my  soul  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
Oh  !  let  me  praise  his  holy  name  forever,  for 
he  has  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  many  bat- 
tles. It  was  he  that  took  me  by  the  hand  when 
I  was  a  poor  lad ;  he  led  me  about  and  instruct- 
ed me;  he  kept  me  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
Therefore  will  I  mention  the  loving  kindness  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  praises  of  my  God. 

In  closing  the  memoirs  and  journal  of  the  life 
of  Hugh  Judge  as  collected  from  his  papers  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  the  testimony  of  a  friend 
well  acquainted  with  him  from  early  life  may  be 
added  ;  which  states  that  "  he  was  industriously 
engaged  as  a  traveller  in  the  line  of  the  ministry, 
and  on  other  religious  services,  from  his  mar- 
riage to  the  death  of  his  wife,  notwithstanding 
the  many  difficulties,  perplexities  and  infirmities 
that  he  was  subject  to."  Also,  after  her  decease, 
he  was  frequently  from  home  on  Truth's  account, 
and  on  social  and  friendly  visits,  as  appears  by 
the  preceding  brief  memorandums;  but  he  seems 
to  have  very  much  declined  keeping  a  journal, 


for  several  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life;  or,  if 
he  penned  such  accounts,  they  have  been  lost  or 
mislaid  in  his  various  removals  from  place  to 
place. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  8th  month,  1834,  he 
attended  most  of  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and  appeared 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  concerns  and  wel- 
fare of  society.  The  very  large  promiscuous 
gatherings  of  people  who  assemble  on  first  day  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  continued  to  be  an  exercise  to 
his  mind,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  and  un- 
set tlem  en  t  apparent  on  these  occasions ;  and  also 
the  holding  of  a  public  meeting  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  he  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  with.  His  remarks 
on  these  subjects  appeared  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

After  the  meeting,  he  prepared  for  a  journey 
eastward  over  the  mountains,  and  went  on  to 
Bedstone  or  Brownsville  where  he  attended  meet- 
ing; also  an  afternoon  meeting  appointed  by  a 
friend,  and  appeared  well  satisfied  therewith. 
No  person  having  offered  as  a  companion  for  him 
from  Ohio,  and  his  friends  being  concerned  about 
his  going  such  a  long  journey  alone,  a  young 
man  of  that  neighborhood  agreed  to  accompany 
him  as  far  as  Winchester  in  Virginia.  On  this 
occasion  Hugh  Judge  manifested  his  confidence 
in  the  care  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  his 
willingness  to  travel  alone,  saying  that  if  he  died 
on  the  road,  heaven  was  as  near  at  one  place  as 
another. 

Of  this  journey,  the  friend  above  alluded  to 
remarks,  that  Hugh  Judge  "  having  a  desire  to 
pay  another  visit  to  some  of  his  particular  friends 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  though  his  bodily 
system  appeared  to  be  nearly  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted, he  accordingly  set  out  for  that  purpose 
and  crossed  the  mountains,  not  having  any  re- 
gular companion  until  he  reached  Baltimore, 
where  he  remained  some  time.  During  his  stay 
in  that  city,  it  appeared  probable  that  he  would 
close  his  earthly  pilgrimage  there,  from  his  gen- 
eral debility  of  body:  but,  on  recovering  a  little, 
he  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Deer  Creek  and 
Nottingham  ;  and  after  attending  the  Quarterly 
meeting  at  the  latter  place  in  the  11th  month, 
he  went  on  to  John  Kendall's  near  Kennet 
Square,  in  Chester  county,  where  he  expected 
to  remain  for  some  time." 

On  fifth  day,  the  18th  of  the  12th  month,  he 
attended  the  meeting  at  Kennet  Square,  and  ap- 
peared in  testimony  among  them  in  a  lively  man- 
ner. On  the  day  following,  he  remained  at  his 
lodgings  and  rested ;  where  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing note,  as  the  last  act  of  his  pen,  to  which  he 
subscribed  his  name : 

**  12th  mo.  19th,  1834.  Had  poor  rest  some 
part  of  last  night,  and  hard  cough.    After  din- 
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ner,  I  lay  down  and  fell  asleep, — and  awoke  with 
these  expressions  :  *  This  land  is  stained  with 
blood;  for  which  it  will  be  visited/ 

Hugh  Judge." 

On  seventh  day,  the  20th,  he  went  into  the 
village  of  Kennet  Square  on  some  business,  and 
as  he  returned,  called  to  see  Martha  Lamborn, 
an  old  acquaintance  and  particular  friend.  With 
her  he  was  very  open  and  cheerful  in  conversa- 
tion, mentioning  several  circumstances  of  ancient 
date,  of  which  they  both  had  recollection  :  among 
other  things  he  remarked  that  his  name  was 
signed  on  three  marriage  certificates  of  her  bro- 
ther Joseph  Townsend.  On  taking  his  leave  of 
her,  he  intimated  that  he  would  call  again.  Af- 
ter returning  to  John  Kendall's,  he  ate  his  sup- 
per and  went  to  bed  as  usual ;  but  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  night,  he  made  some  little  noise 
or  stir,  so  as  to  waken  the  young  man  who  lodged 
in  the  same  room  with  him.  The  family  were 
collected  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  before  they 
reached  his  bed-side,  the  vital  spark  had  fled, 
and  a  lifeless  corpse  remained. 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  Hugh  Judge,  on  the 
21st  of  the  12th  month,  1834,  and  on  the  23d 
his  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying 
ground  at  Kennet  Square;  being  about  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  having  been  a 
minister  upwards  of  sixty-two  years. 

One  of  Hugh  Judge's  daughters,  in  speaking 
of  her  parents,  says,  "  I  have  few  reminiscences 
of  my  beloved  parents  suitable  for  historical  re- 
cord. That  they  labored,  suffered,  wept  and 
died  as  man  has  ever  done,  is  the  amount  of 
what  may  be  said  of  our  poor  perishing  race. 
However,  something  more  is  due  to  their 
memory. 

They  were  eminently  endowed  with  minds  su- 
perior to  many ;  and  this  superiority  was  discip- 
lined and  sanctified  by  the  hallowing  influence 
of  the  gospel.  Perhaps  few  men  have  possessed 
in  a  greater  degree  the  principles  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  than  my  father.  His  charity  was 
of  an  active  and  efficient  character, — seeking 
out  and  relieving  (when  in  circumstances  to  do  it) 
the  bodily  wants,  and  administering  to  the  spirit- 
ual conditions  of  the  poor  and  afflicted.  And 
if  unable  of  his  own  store  to  administer  to  their 
outward  necessities,  he  applied  with  ardor  to 
those  who  were  better  provided  with  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  endeavoring  to  enlist  them 
actively  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity. 

My  father  was  a  Christian  that  read  the  Bible 
with  deep  attention ; — he  also  read  the  Scriptures 
to  his  children  and  family,  and  impressed  on 
their  minds  a  reverence  for  the  sacred  truths 
therein  contained.  He  likewise  endeavored  to 
lead  us  in  the  way  we  should  go ;  occasionally 
assembling  us  together  for  religious  instruction, 
which  was  of  incalculable  importance  to  us. 
From  one  of  these  family  meetings  I  date  my 


first  remembered  serious  impressions,  when  my 
beloved  father  bowed  in  solemn  prayer  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  supplicated  for  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  everlasting  Jehovah  on  behalf  of 
his  family  and  children.  Then  was  my  youth- 
ful heart  touched  by  the  finger  of  Divine  love, 
and  the  impressions  then  made  have  never  been 
effaced. 

Oh  !  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  a  people, 
would  make  a  more  decisive  stand  in  support  of 
Truth's  testimony  with  regard  to  family  worship. 
How  many  of  their  children  might  have  been 
snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning,  if  they 
had  been  accustomed  from  early  life  to  hear 
their  parents  read,  and,  as  divinely  qualified,  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures  of  truth  to  their  tender 
minds!  Had  they  also  beheld  the  glorious 
truths  therein  contained  exemplified  in  the  pri- 
vate walks  and  daily  conversation  of  their  pa- 
rents, what  a  numerous  company  of  Christian 
reformers  might  have  been  raised  up  to  promul- 
gate the  great  principles  of  Truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  earth  ! 

The  last  visit  my  dear  father  paid  me  was 
marked  by  the  following  incident.  My  mind 
was  at  that  time  laboring  under  deep,  dark,  and 
gloomy  forebodings  :  spiritually,  the  heavens 
above  were  as  brass,  the  earth  beneath,  as  iron, 
and  to  me  there  appeared  no  way  of  escape.  I 
had  not  communed  with  him,  nor  any  other 
human  being,  in  relation  to  my  state  of  mind ; 
but  on  taking  leave  of  me,  when  his  aged  arms 
for  the  last  time  enfolded  his  almost  despairing 
daughter,  his  language  was  thus  :  "  My  daugh- 
ter, the  blessing  of  the  Lord  is  upon  thee.  He 
will  forgive  all  thy  backslidings,  and  love  thee 
freely.  The  light  of  his  countenance  will  shine 
upon  thee,  and  thou  shall  yet  be  able  to  pro- 
claim of  his  mercy  and  goodness  to  others." 
But  I  then  thought,  surely  this  is  impossible. 
Yet  I  have  since  learned,  that  what  man  consid- 
ers impracticable,  God,  in  the  vast  resources  of 
his  mighty  power,  can  accomplish;  and  he  has 
accomplished,  and  will  continue  to  carry  on  to 
perfection  that  which  his  own  right  hand  has 
planned,  until  it  shall  have  attained  to  the  full, 
stature  of  a  man  in  Christ. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  LIGHT. 

Not  only  does  light  fly  from  the  grand  "  ruler 
of  the  day"  with  a  velocity  which  is  a  million 
and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  speed  of  a, 
cannon  ball,  but  it  darts  from  every  reflecting 
surface  with  a  like  velocity,  and  reaches  the 
tender  structure  of  the  eye  so  gently,  that,  as  it 
falls  upon  the  little  curtain  of  nerves  which  is 
there  spread  to  receive  it,  it  imparts  the  most 
pleasing  sensations,  and  tells  its  story  of  the 
outer  world  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  and  a 
holiness  of  truth.  Philosophers  once  sought  to, 
weigh  the  sunbeam.    They  constructed  a  most 
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delicate  balance,  and  suddenly  let  in  upon  it  a  | 
beam  of  light  ;  the  lever  of  the  balance  was  so 
delicately  hung  that  the  fluttering  of  a  fly  would 
have  disturbed  it.  Every  thing  prepared,  the 
grave  men  took  their  places,  and  with  keen 
eyes  watched  the  result.  The  sunbeam  that  was 
to  decide  the  experiment,  had  left  the  sun  eight 
minutes  before,  to  pass  the  ordeal.  It  had  flown  j 
through  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  of  space  in 
that  short  measure  of  time,  and  it  shot  upon  the 
balance  with  unabated  velocity.  But  the  lever 
moved  not,  and  the  philosophers  were  mute. — 
Sci.  American. 


EPISTLE  XII.  1689. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — We  salute  you 
in  the  Lord,  whose  presence  is  continued,  and 
blessings  renewed  unto  us,  and  signally  manifest 
in  our  assemblies.  Blessed  be  his  name  forever. 
The  sense  of  love  and  unity  amongst  Friends, 
and  the  prosperity  of  truth  in  many  counties  in 
this  nation,  and  divers  remote  parts,  according 
as  we  have  had  certain  accounts,  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  us  in  the  Lord ;  and  we  understand  that 
there  is  such  an  openness,  in  divers  counties  in 
this  nation,  amongst  people  to  receive  truth,  that 
some  Friends  do  much  desire  some  faithful 
laborers  among  them,  as  the  Lord  shall  make 
way.  In  some  counties  Friends  have  provided 
several  new  meeting  places ;  wherein  their  love 
to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  spreading  of 
his  truth,  is  manifest  and  truly  commendable. 

And  dear  Friends,  we  desire  your  testimony 
against  tithes  may  be  kept  up  in  the  peaceable 
spirit  of  Christ,  as  becomes  true  Christians; 
rather  suffering  patiently  the  spoiling  of  your 
goods,  than  any  ways  to  strive  or  struggle  with 
the  spoilers  to  retain  them  by  force;  but  singly 
commit  your  cause  to  the  Lord,  who  will  plead  it, 
and  judge  righteously.  And  Friends,  we  desire 
you  would  keep  an  exact  account  of  this  and  all 
other  your  sufferings  for  truth  ;  and  also  of  your 
deliverances ;  to  be  ready  as  there  shall  be  occa- 
sion to  call  for  them. 

Several  epistles  were  read  from  divers  counties 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  foreign  parts  beyond 
seas,  to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  Friends 
here. 

By  an  epistle  from  Friends  at  Amsterdam,  an 
account  was  given  of  a  new  storm  of  persecution 
risen  at  Dantzic,  where  so  great  sufferings  have 
been  heretofore,  upon  which  the  meeting  agreed 
to  order  some  relief  for  them. 

The  present  condition  of  Friends  in  Ireland 
being  under  some  consideration,  and  several 
Friends  from  thence  being  present,  having  given 
a  brief  account  thereof  in  part;  the  meeting  left 
the  further  care  concerning  them  to  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  here,  for  the  relief  of  any  Friends 
from  thence  that  may  be  in  distress.  And  if 
they  shall  see  further  cause,  to  recommend  their 


conditions  to  Friends  in  the  respective  counties 
in  England,  &c,  for  a  further  Christian  relief,  as 
there  shall  appear  necessity. 

The  Friends  appointed  to  inspect  the  accounts 
did  report  to  us  that  they  found  the  accounts 
well  kept;  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  a 
further  contribution  this  year.  And  that  our 
Friends  who  are  captives  at  Mequinez  do  remain 
as  before ;  only  some  are  come  down  to  Salle, 
and  have  liberty  to  go  about  the  town,  under 
security  for  their  true  imprisonment.  Great 
endeavors  have  been  used  for  their  redemption, 
but  it  is  not  yet  effected.  And  we  give  you 
notice,  that  the  six  Friends  of  the  city  that  are 
intrusted  this  year  with  the  accounts,  are  Thomas 
Cox,  Thomas  Hudson,  John  West,  Lawrence 
Fullove,  Walter  Miers,  and  Walter  Benthal. 

A  concern  coming  upon  Friends  of  the  meet- 
ing concerning  several  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  who  go  rambling  idly  up  and  down  the 
counties,  under  pretence  of  preaching  truth,  who 
are  out  of  the  unity  of  Friends  in  their  own 
county,  whose  conversations  and  examples  are 
not  savoury,  as  becomes  the  truth ;  Friends  in 
several  counties  should  beware  of  such,  and  give 
no  encouragement  nor  countenance  to  them;  but 
warn  them  to  return,  and  settle  in  their  places 
and  honest  employment,  and  seek  unity  with 
their  own  meetings. 

And  dear  Friends,  the  prosperity  of  truth, 
the  increase  of  love,  unity  and  peace,  amongst 
all  Friends  in  their  respective  meetings,  and  in 
general,  is  greatly  desired  by  us.  And  that 
every  one  watch  against  and  shut  out  all  occa- 
sions of  offences,  contentions  and  divisions;  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  stop  and  judge  down  all 
whisperings,  talebearing,  backbiting,  and  evil 
speaking,  tending  thereunto.  And  be  kind  and 
tender-hearted  one  to  another;  and  earnestly 
labor  and  press  for  universal  love,  union  and 
peace,  in  all  the  churches  of  Christ.  And  walk 
wisely  and  circumspectly  towards  all  men,  in  the 
peaceable  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus  ;  giving  no 
offence  nor  occasions  to  those  in  outward  govern- 
ment, nor  way  to  any  controversies,  heats,  or 
distractions  of  this  world,  about  the  kingdoms 
thereof.  But  pray  for  the  good  of  all,  and  sub- 
mit all  to  that  divine  power  and  wisdom,  which 
rules  over  the  kingdoms  of  men.  That  as  the 
Lord's  hidden  ones,  that  are  always  quiet  in  the 
land,  and  as  those  prudent  ones  and  wise  in 
heart,  who  know  when  and  where  to  keep  silent, 
you  may  all  approve  your  hearts  to  God ;  keep- 
ing out  of  all  airy  discourses  and  words,  that 
may  any-ways  become  snares,  or  hurtful  to  truth 
or  Friends;  as  being  sensible  that  any  personal 
occasion  of  reproach  causes  a  reflection  upon  the 
body. 

And  Friends  ;    let  every  one  be  watchful 
against  an  earthly  spirit  getting  up  in  any :  for 
that  will  choke  the  good  seed,  and  bring  forth 
j  a  slighting  or  neglecting  your  testimony  in  your 
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First  day  and  Week-day  Meetings;  and  bring  a 
decay  of  your  strength  and  zeal  for  God  and  his 
truth  ;  and  bring  a  weakness  upon  you,  by  reason 
whereof  such  will  not  be  able  to  stand  in  an  hour 
of  temptation. 

And  dear  Friends;  for  the  Lord's  sake,  exer- 
cise your  Christian  care  in  the  education  of  your 
children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  truth,  both  in  language  and  habits. 

It  was  agreed  by  Friends,  with  one  consent, 
that  this  meeting  be  continued  the  next  year,  at 
the  usual  time,  as  the  Lord  shall  please  to  make 
way  for  it.  And  that  in  order  thereunto,  two 
sound  faithful  Friends  in  every  county  may  be 
desired  to  come  up,  that  know  the  state  of  Friends 
and  their  sufferings  in  their  respective  counties. 
And  to  such  as  are  now  here  we  leave  it  to  give 
a  further  account  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the 
good  service  and  effects  thereof.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  forever,  and  the  God  of  peace  be  with  you 
all.  Amen. 

Signed  in  behalf,  and  by  order  of,  the  meeting 
aforesaid.  Benjamin  Bealing. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  Bristol  and  Somersetshire, 
by  William  Tanner. 

I  should  have  been  very  glad  if  the  present 
Lecture  could  have  been  preceded  by  a  sketch 
of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  ground  occupied  by  our  early 
Friends  can  be  fully  understood,  without  our  be- 
coming acquainted  with  some  of  the  events 
which  had  transpired,  and  the  opinions  and  sen- 
timents which  had  prevailed  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding that  in  which  George  Fox  made  known 
his  views.  There  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
connexion  still  more  important  between  the  ear- 
lier and  later  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
itself ;  and  it  is  this  conviction  which  has  in- 
duced me  to  avail  myself  of  such  means  of  in- 
formation as  have  been  within  my  reach,  in 
order  to  the  preparation  of  a  brief  sketch  of  our 
local  history. 

I  have  felt  that  in  such  an  inquiry,  as  in  all 
others  relating  to  the  past  history  of  the  Church, 
two  mistakes  of  an  opposite  kind  had  need  to 
be  guarded  against.  The  one  is  that  of  institu- 
ting an  unfavorable  comparison  of  the  past  with 
the  present,  by  judging  of  the  characters  and 
opinions  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  with- 
out due  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  the  character  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  or  to  the  superior 
advantages  which  may  in  some  respects  be  en- 
joyed by  ourselves.  The  other  danger  to  which 
I  allude  arises  from  that  undue  reverence  for 
the  past  which  would  lead  us  to  an  indiscrimi- 
nate reception  of  its  teaching,  and  would  cause 


us  to  forget  the  injunction  of  our  Lord,  "  Call 
no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth,  for  one  is 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."    *     *  * 

A  few  sentences  have  sufficed  to  enable  me  to 
disclaim  the  intention  of  deriving  from  the  past 
any  other  authority  than  that  which  brethren 
may  exercise  over  each  other  in  love;  but  it  is  a 
far  more  difficult  thing  to  obtain  one's  self,  or 
to  present  to  others,  such  a  view  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  our  Society  arose  as  shall 
enable  us  really  to  understand  the  position  of  its 
earlier  members.  I  cannot  attempt  to  supply 
the  want  before  adverted  to,  of  a  sketch  of  the 
previous  ecclesiastical  period ;  but  I  must  re- 
mind you  of  a  few  points  connected  with  it. 
Dissent  from  the  churches  established  by  law  in 
different  countries  had  already  made  considera- 
ble progress.  It  had  in  fact  existed  in  the 
minds  of  men  ever  since  men  had  begun  to  ex- 
ert a  spiritual  tyranny  over  his  fellows  :  and 
now  that  the  right  of  formal  dissent  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  been  established  by  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  it  was  inevi- 
table that  others  should  in  their  turn  separate 
themselves  from  its  communion ;  seeing  that 
whilst  it  came  out  from  many  of  the  errors  of 
the  Papacy,  it  undertook  to  prescribe  services 
from  which  many  were  compelled  to  turn  away. 
I  need  only  refer,  in  support  of  this  remark,  to 
the  Baptismal  and  Burial  Services  contained  in 
the  Prayer  Book.*  But  was  there  no  satisfac- 
tory resting-place  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  nu- 
merous bodies  of  Dissenters  which  sprang  up 
about  this  time,  for  a  man  holding  such  views 
as  George  Fox  did,  without  his  adding  still 
another  to  the  sects  into  which  the  professing 
Church  was  divided  ?  I  think  not,  and  for 
these  reasons,  among  others,  (and  I  am  far  from 
stating  them  as  the  only  ones,)  that  whilst  the 
more  respectable  bodies  of  Dissenters  restricted 
religious  liberty  by  confining  the  services  of  the 
congregation  to  one  man,  and  expecting  their 
members  to  receive  an  outward  sign  of  commu- 
nion at  his  hands,  (not  to  mention  their  adop- 
tion of  formal  creeds;)  there  was  in  other  sects, 
such  as  the  Ranters,  a  state  of  religious  anarchy, 
and  a  want  of  spirituality  of  mind,  which  un- 
fitted them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Chris- 
tian Churches.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  the 
National  Church  really  was,  during  some  of 
the  first  years  of  our  Society's  existence  :  I 
mean  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Episcopacy  was 
overthrown;  and  Independency  had  gained  so 
much  upon  Presbyterianism  that  a  compromise 
had  to  be  effected;  and  the  last  mentioned 
parties  were  not  the  only  ones  represented  in 
the  governing  body  set  up  in  the  Church,  un- 

*  No  man  could  well  have  done  more  than  John 
Wesley  did  in  the  following  century,  to  retain  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Established  Church  ;  but  this  effort 
proved  a  very  unsuccessful  one. 
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der  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  period  was  em- 
phatically one  of  convulsion,  both  in  church 
and  state.  Changes  followed  each  other  in 
such  rapid  succession  that  the  national  mind 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
which  naturally  gave  rise  to  wild  fanaticism  in 
some,  and  tended  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of 
the  different  parties  towards  one  another.  In 
a  work  published  in  1646,  sixteen  different  sects 
of  Christians  are  enumerated  as  being  then  in 
existence  in  England.     *    *    *     *    *  * 

The  city  of  Bristol  appears  to  have  partaken, 
to  the  full  extent,  of  the  excitement  and  the  va- 
rying opinions  on  religious  subjects,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  as  having  characterized  the  period 
alluded  to.  In  a  farewell  sermon  preached  by 
Major  Kem,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  to  his 
regiment,  in  1646,  he  says,  u  It  is  a  sad  time, 
this,  but  a  more  sad  omen  of  worser  times,  even 
the  rabble  of  opinions  in  this  city  of  Bristol:  of 
which  I  may  say,  (  as  the  sword  hath  slain  many, 
so  hath  error  many  more,  in  a  few  months'  time/ 
One  while,  such  a  man  preacheth  truth,  and  you 
are  willing  to  pluck  out  your  eyes  to  do  him 
good  :  a  little  while  after,  you  are  ready  to  pull 
out  his  eyes,  and  he  is  a  low  man,  and  not  wor- 
thy your  presence,  and  so,  discouraged.  How 
many  ways  do  you  make  to  heaven  in  this 
place  ?  I  beseech  you,  where  I  am  related  un- 
to, to  look  to  your  guards  :  keep  a  strict  watch : 
double  your  guard  :  eye  your  sally-ports  :  and 
put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God."*  But 
amidst  this  rabble  of  opinions,  and  notwith- 
standing the  wild  extravagance  of  some,  and 
the  lifeless  formality  of  others,  there  were  to  be 
found  in  Bristol,  as  in  many  other  places,  a 
number  of  steadfast  and  earnest  inquirers,  who, 
wearied  with  the  contradictory  teachings  of  men, 
were  longing  for  rest  unto  their  souls :  and 
some  too,  who,  like  George  Fox,  were  unable 
conscientiously  to  retain  their  connexion  with 
the  religious  sects  to  which  they  belonged. 
Charles  Marshall,  who  was  born  in  Bristol,  in 
1637,  says,  in  speaking  of  his  childhood,  "I 
went  with  my  mother  to  tho  Independent  meet- 
ings, in  the  days  of  that  people's  tenderness  and 
sincerity  ;  and  sometimes  I  went  to  the  Bap- 
tists' meeting,  and  in  public,  to  hear  those  men 
who  were  esteemed  most  zealous  in  their  day. 
Among  those  people,  and  in  those  assemblies, 
there  were  awakenings  inwardly  through  the 
siirrings  and  strivings  of  the  gift  of  God,  under 
the  sense  of  which  living  pantings  and  breath- 
ings were  in  many  of  their  souls,  after  the  true 
spiritual  knowledge  of  God,  who  is  a  Spirit." 
After  speaking  of  declension  as  having  followed 
these  awakenings,  he  adds,  '« And  in  those 
times,  viz.,  about  the  year  1654,  there  were 
many  who  were  seeking  the  Lord ;  and  there 
were  a  few  of  us  who  kept  one  day  in  the  week 


in  fasting  and  prayer ;  so  that  when  this  day 
came,  we  met  together  early  in  the  morning, 
and  did  not  taste  anything.  We  sat  down 
sometimes  in  silence ;  and  as  any  found  a  con- 
cern on  their  spirits  and  inclination  in  their 
hearts,  they  kneeled  down  and  sought  the  Lord; 
so  that  sometimes,  before  the  day  ended,  there 
might  be  twenty  of  us  pray,  men  and  women ; 
on  some  of  these  occasions,  children  spake  a  few 
words  in  prayer;  and  we  were  sometimes  bow- 
ed and  broken  before  the  Lord  in  humility  and 
tenderness.  Unto  one  of  these,  our  meetings, 
in  the  year  1654,  came  dearly  beloved  John 
Audland  and  John  Camm,  messengers  of  the 
ever-living  God."*  This  brings  us  to  the  first 
visit  paid  to  Bristol  by  those  who  had  become 
united  with  George  Fox  as  members  and  minis- 
ters of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Remarks  of  an  Indian  at  Green  St.  Meeting- 
house on  the  Fifth  day  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
1843. 

I  have  felt  myself  constrained  to  get  up  in 
this  meeting,  and  tell  what  the  Lord  has  done 
for  me,  and  to  call  you,  my  friends,  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Yes  !  I,  my  friends,  a  red  man  of  the 
forest ;  through  the  glory  of  God,  have  been 
permitted  to  tell  you  of  that  Spirit.  If  you 
attend  to  it,  it  will  lead  you  to  glory.  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  meeting,  but 
my  friends,  whenever  I  see  a  house  open  for  pub- 
lic worship,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  get  up  and  speak. 
It  is  not  my  own  will,  but  it  is  the  Great  Spirit  that 
tells  me  to  do  it.  I  have  been  learning  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  I  think  the  Bible  is  a  very  good 
book,  but  the  Spirit  I  have  within  me,  1  would 
not  give  for  ten  thousand  Bibles.  Oh  !  my 
friends,  I  can  tell  you  of  the  goodness  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  have  always  felt  when  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  Great  Spirit,  that  I  have  done  right  : 
and,  Oh  !  friends,  if  you  follow  the  Great  Spirit, 
He  is  able  to  save  you  all. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  always  kept  me. 
It  has  been  that  Spirit  that  saved  me  when  I 
have  been  knocking  about  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
vessel  that  I  have  been  in,  wrecked,  and  some 
have  gone  down  in  the  deep,  while  I  was  saved. 
Oh !  the  goodness  of  Jesus  Christ  to  me,  and  to 
you  all,  if  you  only  obey  him. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing, but  I  felt  as  if  I  must  preach  and  tell  of 
the  goodness  of  the  great  Jesus.  Oh  !  1  wish 
to  learn  to  read,  and  go  back  to  the  forest  again 
and  tell  my  people  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 

I  have  brethren  there,  who  have  been  among 
the  warriors  :  my  uncle  Osceola,  was  a  great 
warrior,  and  I  will  go  to  war  when  I  get  there : 
but  not   to  kill    people,  but  to  bring  them 


*Sayer's  History  of  Bristol,  Vol.  II.,  p.  465, 


* Journal  of  Charles  Marshall,  Chap.  I. 
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to  the  Lord,  that  they  may  be  baptized 
with  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  soon  ex- 
pect to  leave  you,  and  do  not  expect  ever 
to  see  you  again;  but  Oh  !  my  frieuds,  I  want 
you  to  pray  for  me,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
may  keep  me  when  I  am  gone  from  you,  and 
that  I  may  do  good  when  I  am  gone.  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting.  I  wish 
you  all  to  come  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  mind  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  He  will  save  you,  and 
may  you  all  pray  for  me  :  pray  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  may  save  us  all. 


For  Friends1  Iutelligencer. 

I  have  just  been  perusing  some  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer of  10th  month  16th,  over  the  signature 
of  D.  I.  ;  and  I  feel  a  desire  that  the  subject 
should  become  one  of  importance  to  all  profess- 
ing the  name  of  Christ,  let  their  names  as  regards 
sects  of  religion  be  what  they  may.  Among 
the  many  philosophical  sayings  of  men,  are  there 
any  that  can  compare  with  that  excellent  precept 
delivered  by  Jesus  :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  V 
How  far  professing  Christians  are  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  excellent  precept,  let  all  consider. 
"  If  ye  hear  my  sayings,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them."  The  blessed  Jesus  replied  to  one  who 
said  to  him — "  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked, " 
"  Say,  rather,  blessed  are  they,  that  hear  the 
Word  of  God  and  do  it." 

u  For  forms  of  government  that  fools  contest, 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best." 

Is  not  the  present  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  sanctioning  the 
iniquitous  system  of  Slavery,  the  reverse  of  that 
Justice,  Equity  and  Truth,  that  should  exalt  a 
nation  ?  These  boast  of  their  freedom,  when  so 
many  millions  of  men  are  slaves,  almost  below 
the  brutes  who  perish  !  Without  recapitulating 
the  sad  effects  of  slavery,  which  are  enough  to 
fill  every  mind  with  horror,  and  to  call  forth 
every  effort  to  extirpate  such  a  traffic  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  let  each  state,  city,  town,  or 
village  in  the  United  States,  exert  every  nerve, 
and  by  all  peaceable  and  laudable  endeavors  pro- 
mote the  liberation  of  their  fellow  beings  whose 
sighs  and  cries  now  reach  to  heaven. 

The  number  of  those  who  refuse  to  participate 
in  the  productions  of  slave  labor  is  no  doubt  on 
the  increase;  these,  however,  are  so  few,  com- 
pared to  the  whole,  that  they  are  like  a  speck 
among  the  many  States  comprising  the  Union. 

It  appears  to  me  there  is  one  thing  remaining, 
which  all  can  unite  in  doing,  and  that  is,  to 
endeavor  to  lift  up  our  hands  without  wrath  or 
doubting,  to  our  heavenly  Father,  that  he  would 
soften  the  hearts  of  the  masters,  and  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  slaves  for  that  freedom  which  as 


men  they  are  entitled  to.  And  in  the  language 
of  an  Apostle,  I  feel  the  liberty  to  "Exhort, 
therefore,  that  first  of  all  supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for 
all  men ;  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  au- 
thority that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
life  in  all  godliness,  and  honesty,  for  this  is  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour ;  who 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Truth."  J.  W. 

Canada  West,  23rd  of  10th  month,  1858. 


TRIBULATION  DEFINED. 

Trench,  in  his  "  Study  of  Words,"  gives 
tribulation  as  an  example  of  one  word  containing 
a  concentrated  poem.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  tribulum,  the  thrashing  instrument  of  the 
Romans,  and  tribulatio  was  the  act  of  separating 
the  corn  from  the  husks.  "  Some  Latin  writer  of 
the  Christian  Church  appropriated  the  word  and 
image  for  the  setting  forth  of  a  higher  truth; 
and  sorrow,  distress,  and  adversity,  being  the 
appointed  means  for  the  separating,  in  men,  of 
their  chaff  from  the  wheat — of  whatever  in  them 
was  light,  and  trivial,  and  poor,  from  the  solid 
and  the  true ;  therefore  he  called  these  sorrows 
and  griefs  "tribulations" — thrashings,  that  is, 
of  the  inner  spiritual  man,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  fitting  him  for  the  spiritual  garner." 


LIFE. 

Life  is  no  speculative  venture  with  those  who 
feel  its  value  and  duties.    It  has   a  deeper 
purpose,  and  its  path  becomes  distinct  and  easy 
•  in  proportion  as  it  is  earnestly  and  faithfully 
!  pursued.    The  rudest  or  the  most  refined  pur- 
i  suit,  if  adapted  to  the  wants  and   capacities  of 
J  the  pursuer,  has  a  truth,  a  beauty,  and  a  satis- 
i  faction.    All  ships  on  the  ocean  are  not  steam- 
j  ers  or  packets,  but  all  freight- bearers,  fitted  to 
!  their  tasks  ;  and  the  smallest  shallop  nobly  ful- 
|  fils  its  mission,  while  it  pushes  towards  its  des- 
!  tined  port,  nor  shifts  its  course  because  larger 
!  crafts  careen  to  other  points  of  the  compass.  Let 
!  man  right  himself  on  the  ocean  of  time.  Let 
j  him  learn  whether  he  is  by  nature  a  shallop  or  a 
ship — a  coaster  or  an  ocean-crosser ;  and  then, 
freighting  himself  according  to  his  capacity  and 
I  the  market  he  should  seek,  fling  his  sail  to  the 
|  breeze,  riding  with  wind  and  tide,  if  they  go  on 
j  his  course,  but  beating  resolutely  against  them  if 
j  they  cross  his  path.    Have  a  well-chosen  and  de- 
|  fined  purpose,  and  pursue  it  faithfully,  trusting 
in  God,  and  ail  will  be  well. 


A  CURIOUS  FACT. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  speaking  of  the 
Century  Plant,  relates  the  following  strange  and 
interesting  facts : — 

"But  there  is  a  still  more  curious  circumstance 
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connected  with  this  plant,  though  of  a  historical 
and  not  of  a  botanical  nature,  and  one  very  little 
known  to  the  great  multitude,  even  of  scholars. 
It  is  the  great  link  and  the  surest  guarantee  in 
existence,  that  long  before  Columbus,  in  the 
15th  century,  A.  D.,  there  was  intercourse  be- 
tween Asia  and  America.    It  is  not  many  years 
since  Charles  Newmann,  a  celebrated  German 
Orientalist,  discovered,  while  in  China,  among 
the  ancient  but  perfectly  authentic  Year  Books 
or  annuals  of  the  Empire,  records  of  embassies 
sent  to  countries  in  the  East,  which  from  the 
descriptions  were  most  evidently  California  and 
Mexico.    What  established  the  fact,  was  the 
description  of  the  great  flowering  aloe,  by  Bud- 
hist  monks,  sent  from  time  to  time  on  missions 
to  Mexico.    They  called  the  plant  Fusang,  and 
named  the  country  after  it.    Its  appearance  and 
various  uses  were  too  accurately  set  forth  to  leave 
room  to  doubt  that  the  mission  in  question  took 
place. " 
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PHILADELPHIA 3ELEVENTH  MONTH  13,1858. 

We  have  perused  with  interest,  a  volume  re- 
published in  this  city  from  an  English  edition, 
containing  three  lectures  by  William  Tanner,  on 
the  early  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Bristol  and  Somersetshire.  Many  of  the  facts 
collected  are  new  and  interesting,  and  we  propose 
making  copious  extracts  from  the  work. 

The  example  of  William  Tanner,  who  has  in- 
terested himself  in  searching  the  records  of  the 
Society  in  two  counties  in  England,  is  well  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  the  valuable  material  which 
he  has  collected  and  disseminated,  should  en- 
courage those  who  have  the  means  of  inquiry  in 
their  possession,  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Much  connected  with  the  early  history  of  our 
Society,  and  the  patient  sufferings  of  its  members 
in  the  days  of  persecution,  has  been  published 
by  Besse,  Gough,  Sewell  and  others ;  but  there 
is  still  a  mass  of  information,  valuable  to  us  and 
our  successors,  which  ought  to  be  collected. 

The  records  of  the  Society  in  possession  of  the 
various  Monthly  Meetings  in  this  country,  con- 
tain much  connected  with  its  early  history  which 
should  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  its  members 
at  the  present  day.  We  have  been  interested 
in  the  reminiscences  of  our  elderly  Friends, 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  our  columns, 
and  have  observed  with  satisfaction  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  to  collect  the  historical 


matter  contained  in  the  ancient  records,  with  a 
view  to  publication. 

This  cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of  Friends 
who  have  in  possession  these  documents,  and  it 
is  hoped  they  will  respond  to  the  call  made  some 
time  since  through  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
Monthly  Meetings  belonging  to  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 


We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  the  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  from  which  we  take  the  following  : — 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  Bal- 
timore for  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
by  adjournments,  from  the  25th  of  the  10th 
month,  to  the  28th  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1858. 

Certificates  and  Minutes  for  the  following 
named  Friends,  who  are  acceptably  in  attendance 
with  us  at  this  time,  from  within  the  limits  of 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  were  received  and  read, 
viz: 

Eleazar  Haviland,  a  minister,  Nine  Partners 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

Nicholas  and  Margaret  Brown,  ministers,  Pick- 
ering M.  M.,  C.  W. 

LucretiaMott,  a  minister,  Philadelphia  M.  M., 
Philadelphia. 

Richard  Cromwell,  a  minister,  New  York 
Monthly  Meeting. 

John  Hunt,  a  minister,  Burlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

William  McGirr,  a  minister,  Westland  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Penn. 

Joseph  Foulke?a  minister,  Gwynedd  monthly 
meeting,  Penn. 

Ann  Weaver,  a  minister,  Green  street  M.  M., 
Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth  T.  Andrews,  a  minister,  Piles  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

Maria  J.  Kent,  aminister,  Penns  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Penn. 

Nathan  and  Elizabeth  Dennis,  elders,  com- 
panions of  Nicholas  and  Margaret  Brown,  Young 
street  M.  M.,  Canada  West. 

Hugh  Foulke,  an  elder,  companion  of  Joseph 
Foulke,  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting,  Penn. 

William  Borton,  an  elder,  companion  of  Eliza- 
beth T.  Andrews,  Piles  Grove  Monthly  Meeting, 

William  Larkin,  an  elder,  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting,  Penn. 

Sarah  Larkin,  an  elder,  Concord  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Penn. 

Joseph  Kent,  an  elder,  companion  to  his  wife, 
Maria  J.  Kent,  Penn's  Grove  Monthly  Meeting, 
Penn. 

Richard  Lundy,  a  member,  companion  of  John 
Hunt,  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 
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Margaret  Bacon,  a  member,  companion  of  Ann 
Weaver,  Green  street  Monthly  Meeting,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Hannah  T.  Borton,  a  member,  companion  of 
Elizabeth  T.  Andrews,  Piles  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting  informs  that 
that  meeting  will  be  held  in  future  at  Monallen, 
at  the  usual  time,  in  the  2d  and  8th  months, 


and  at  Pipe  Creek  at  the  usual  time,  in  the  5th 
and  11th  months. 

Acceptable  Epistles  from  our  brethren  of 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Genessee  Yearly  Meetings  were  received  and 
read  to  our  encouragement  and  comfort,  and  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  Essays  of 
Epistles,  as  way  may  open  therefor,  to  the  sev- 
eral Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond. 

The  Clerks  were  directed  to  have  the  Epistles 
now  received  from  our  brethren  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  published  in  our  Extracts,  in  order 
that  all  our  members  may  partake  of  the  salutary 
instruction  contained  therein. 

The  Representatives  were  requested  to  confer 
together  at  the  close  of  this  sitting,  and  bring 
forward  to  our  next  the  names  of  suitable  Friends 
to  serve  as  Clerk  and  Assistant  Clerk  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

On  assembling  in  the  afternoon,  Wm.B.  Steer,  ■ 
on  behalf  of  the  Representatives,  reported. 
That  they  had  conferred  together,  and  were 
united  in  proposing  Benjamin  Hallowell  for 
Clerk,  and  Samuel  Townsend  for  Assistant 
Clerk,  which  was  approved  by  the  Meeting,  and 
the  Friends  named  were  appointed  Clerks  to  the 
Meeting  for  the  present  year. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns 
produced  the  following  interesting  Report  which 
was  read  and  approved.  The  Committee  was 
continued,  and  encouraged  to  embrace  every 
right  opening  to  continue  their  assistance  to 
these  interesting  objects  of  our  Christian  solici- 
tude and  regard  * 

Having  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  Society,  as  exhibited  by  the  answers 
to  the  Queries  from  our  several  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, and  proceeded  therein  as  far  as  the  third 
Query,  inclusive,  under  a  covering  of  precious 
solemnity,  during  which  much  salutary  counsel 
was  handed  forth  in  Gospel  communication,  tend- 
ing to  encourage  to  greater  dedication  of  the 
hearts  of  all  to  God,  and  a  closer  dwelling  with 
him  in  the  daily  walks  of  life, — adjourned  to  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  meeting  having  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  Society,  and 
proceeded  therein  as  far  as  the  Seventh  Query, 
inclusive.  Adjourned  to  3  o'clock  to-morrow 
afternoon. 

*-rhis  report  was  published  ia  our  last  issue. 


27  th  of  the  month  and\.th  of  the  week. 
The  meeting  having  again  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  Society,  as  exhibited 
by  the  Answers  to  the  Queries  from  our  several 
Quarterly  Meetings,  and  proceeded  therein 
through  the  remainder  of  the  Queries,  a  summa- 
ry was  agreed  upon,  as  nearly  representing  the 
state  of  Society  throughout  our  borders  since 
last  year : 

The  subject  of  reprinting  our  Book  of  Disci- 
pline being  introduced  into  this  meeting  by  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  it  was  the  judgment  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  that  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings be  authorized  to  have  our  Book  of  Discipline 
reprinted,  and  draw  upon  our  treasurer  for  the 
amount  of  expenses  incurred. 

28th  of  the  month  and  5th  of  the  week. 
A  minute  embodying  some  of  the  exercises  of 
this  meeting  during  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  Society,  was  now  produced  and  read 
and  was  satisfactory,  as  follows,  viz  : 

While  engaged  in  examining  the  condition  of 
our  religious  Society,  as  exhibited  in  the  An- 
swers to  the  Queries,  the  meeting  was  introduced 
into  a  feeling  sense  of  our  many  deficiencies, 
and  we  trust  that  the  quickening  influence  of 
divine  grace  has  enabled  us  to  draw  nigh  in 
supplication  to  the  Author  of  all  our  sure  mer- 
cies, who  alone  can  heal  the  maladies  of  the  soul. 
"  If  a  man  love  me,"  said  the  holy  Jesus,  "he 
will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him."  They  who  are  brought  under  the 
precious  influence  of  divine  love  will  be  led  by 
it  to  "  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto 
them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith." 

In  this  happy  condition  it  becomes  the  delight 
of  the  Christian  disciple  to  mingle  in  social  wor- 
ship with  his  fellow-believers,  waiting  upon 
God  to  receive  that  unction  from  the  Holy  One 
which  teaches  all  things. 

Although  there  may  be  in  some  of  our  meet- 
ings but  little  instrumental  ministry,  we  have 
the  comforting  assurance  that  they  who  meet 
together  in  solemn,  reverential  silence  are  favor- 
ed, at  times,  to  experience  the  holy  oil  to  flow 
from  vessel  to  vessel,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
to  fill  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart. 

We  have  remembered  the  interesting  example 
of  our  forefathers  in  assembling  together  for  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  Almighty  God,  and  have 
felt  that  our  meetings  could  only  be  sustained  in 
their  original  purity  by  a  continual  dwelling 
under  the  qualifying  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
manifested  unto  every  mind,  leading  us  often  to 
wait  upon  him  for  a  renewal  of  our  spiritual 
strength. 

We  were  further  earnestly  advised  to  observe 
the  first  commandment :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind."    This  love  of  the 
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Father  abounding  in  our  hearts,  always  promotes 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men ;  thus  lead- 
ing us  to  the  observance  of  the  second  command- 
ment :  u  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self for  upon  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  As  we  abide  in 
this  love,  the  spirit  of  tale-bearing  and  detraction 
will  be  effectually  eradicated,  and  it  will  lead  to 
a  punctual  performance  of  all  our  religious  du- 
ties. 

We  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  as  the 
Divine  Master  called  the  fisherman  of  Galilee  to 
leave  their  nets  and  follow  him,  promising  that 
he  would  make  them  to  become  fishers  of  men, 
so,  in  the  present  day,  there  are  many  precious 
visited  minds,  who  are  called  with  a  high  and 
holy  calling,  and  if  faithful  to  their  convictions 
of  duty,  will  be  made  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  A  ministry  deriving 
its  call  and  qualification  from  the  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  has  ever  been  found  a  great 
blessing  to  the  church  ;  but  a  ministry  devoid  of 
these  qualifications,  and  relying  upon  man  for  its 
authority  and  its  reward,  has  proved  in  every 
age  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  error  and 
oppression.  May  we,  therefore,  in  bearing  our 
righteous  testimony  against  such  a  ministry, 
remember  that  we  war  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  the  spirit  of  antichrist ;  and 
we  earnestly  desire  that  all  who  engage  in  this 
warfare  may  put  on  "  the  whole  armor  of  light, 
having  their  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace. 

We  have  felt  at  this  time  a  renewed  concern 
that  our  ancient  testimony  against  slavery  may 
be  faithfully  maintained  by  all  our  members. 

It  was  through  the  immediate  operation  of 
divine  truth  upon  their  minds,  that  our  worthy 
predecessors  were  enabled  to  see  the  practice  of 
slaveholding  in  its  true  light,  as  a  violation  of 
Christian  principle,  no  less  injurious  to  the  slave- 
holder than  to  the  slave.  In  the  exemption  of 
our  religious  body  from  this  great  evil,  we  have 
cause  for  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good  j 
and  from  him  alone  can  we  derive  wisdom  and 
ability  to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
justice. 

A  concern  has  been  feelingly  expressed  by 
some  of  our  members,  that  we  may  consider  the 
propriety  of  partaking  as  little  as  possible  of 
articles  produced  by  the  unrequited  labor  of 
slaves ;  and  all  who  feel  scruples  on  this  point 
have  been  encouraged  to  attend  to  their  appre- 
hensions of  duty,  remembering  the  apostolic  in- 
junction, that  we  judge  not  one  another,  but 
"Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind." 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
to  prepare  Essays  and  Epistles,  as  way  might 
open  therefor,  to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  we  correspond,  now  produced  one 
embodying  the  minute  on  the  exercises  of  this 


meeting,  which  was  approved,  and  the  Clerk] 
was  directed  to  have  it  transcribed,  sign  it  on] 
behalf  of  this  meeting,  and  forward  it  to  the  ] 
Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,] 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Genessee,  respectively. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting] 
to  bring  forward  the  names  of  suitable  Friends 
to  constitute  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for  the  en-* 
suing  year,  produced  a  list,  which  was  approved, 
and  the  Friends  therein  named  were  appointed 
to  the  service. 

Having  been  favored  through  the  several  sit- 
tings of  this  meeting  with  a  comfortable  evidence 
of  divine  favor,  enabling  us,  in  great  harmony 
and  condescension,  to  transact  the  important 
concerns  of  Society,  a  favor  for  which  our  hearts 
have  been  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  Father  of 
all  our  sure  mercies, — adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
usual  time  next  year,  if  so  permitted. 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  Clerk. 


THE  YOUNG  MATHEMATICIAN. 

Truman  Henry  Safford  was  born  in  Royal  ton, 
Vermont,  in  the  year  1886.  He  was  a  frail  and 
delicate  infant,  and  but  for  the  peculiar  tender- 
ness and  care  of  his  very  affectionate  and  skilful 
mother,  his  life  probably  could  not  have  been 
saved.  So  feeble  and  sickly  was  he  the  first 
year  of  his  life,  that  he  passed  most  of  his  nights 
in  wakefulness  and  weeping.  After  he  entered 
upon  his  second  year  of  life,  his  health  improv- 
ed. He  showed  more  vigor;  and  seemed,  by  the 
strong  affection  he  exhibited,  to  be  desirous  of 
repaying  in  love  the  toil  and  care  which  had 
cherished  his  doubtful  life. 

He  very  early  gave  evidence  that  his  mind  was 
superior  to  that  of  other  children.  He  was  al- 
ways asking  curious  questions.  When  only 
twenty  months  old,  he  learned  the  alphabet  from 
blocks,  each  of  which  had  a  letter  upon  it,  and 
which  were  given  him  for  amusement.  When 
he  was  three  years  of  age,  he  could  compute  the 
time  by  the  clock. 

About  this  time  he  was  sent  to  school.  His 
teachers  were  puzzled.  They  had  never  seen 
such  a  boy  to  learn.  One  Tuesday  morning  they 
placed  Adams'  new  Arithmetic  in  his  hands, 
and  by  Friday  evening  he  had  completed  all  the 
sums  it  contained  !  Such  ciphering  as  this  by  a 
child  was  truly  wonderful,  and  his  teachers  could 
only  look  on  and  wonder  what  it  meant. 

One  day,  when  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age, 
he  said  to  his  mother  : 

"  Mother  !  if  I  knew  how  many  rods  it  is 
round  our  meadow,  (his  father  was  a  farmer,)  I 
could  tell  you  its  circumference  in  barley-corns/' 

His  mother  not  knowing  the  size  of  the  field, 
he  waited  until  his  father  came  in,  to  whom  he 
made  the  same  remark.  His  father  replied  by 
saying  : 
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"The  field  contains  1,040  rods." 

The  boy  thought  a  few  moments,  and  with- 
out using  a  slate  or  pencil  of  any  kind  answered, 

"  Then  its  circumference  is  617,760  barley- 
corns." 

Before  Henry  was  nine  years  of  age,  he  could 
multiply  four  figures  by  four  figures  in  his  mind 
as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  done  on  the  slate  by  a 
good  arithmetician.  When  he  was  nine,  he 
pould  equal  the  celebrated  Zerah  Colburn's  great- 
est feat,  which  was  to  multiply  five  figures  by 
(five  figures  mentally. 

|  Among  his  recreations  about  this  time,  was 
;hat  of  surveying  his  father's  farm,  which  he  did 
Accurately,  aided  only  by  his  younger  sister. 

Nor  was  his  power  to  acquire  confined  to 
mathematics  alone.  His  mind  grasped  all  kinds 
bf  knowledge  with  scarcely  any  effort.  He 
seemed  to  see  through  every  object  to  which  he 
directed  his  attention.  Hence  he  took  great  de- 
light in  a  copy  of  u  Gregory's  Dictionary  of  the 
lArts  and  Sciences"  which  was  obtained  for  him. 
;He  soon  mastered  its  topics,  and  acquired  from 
jit  that  taste  for  the  higher  mathematics  which 
has  made  him  so  distinguished. 

One  day  he  went  to  his  father  and  said  : 
"  Father,  I  want  to  calculate  eclipses  and  to 
make  an  almanac  !    But  I  need  some  books  and 
instructions.    Will  you  get  them  for  me  ?" 

His  father,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do  with 
such  a  request,  put  him  off.    But  Henry  per- 
sisted, and  followed  his  father  into  the  fields, 
egging  affectionately  and  earnestly  to  have  his 
ishes  gratified;  his  perseverance  won  the  victory: 
is  indulgent  father  took  him  to  Dartmouth 
oliege,  in  New  Hampshire,  to  obtain  the  re- 
uired  books  and  instruments  if  possible. 
On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  College,  young 
enry's  heart  beat  high  with  enthusiasm  and 
hope.    His  eyes  glistened  with  excitement,  and 
he  cried  out : 

"  0  there  is  the  College !  There  are  the 
books  !    There  are  the  instruments  !" 

Having  secured  the  much  desired  books  and 
instruments  at  Dartmouth  and  elsewhere,  our 
little  mathematician  returned  home,  and  proced- 
ed  to  calculate  eclipses  with  all  the  skill  and  cor- 
rectness of  a  learned  astronomer. 

In  1845,  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he 
did  what  no  child  had  ever  done  before  him.  He 
prepared  an  almanac !  The  next  year  he  calcu- 
lated four  more  for  Vermont,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Cincinnati.  They  were  done  with 
remarkable  accuracy. 

Lieut.  Maury,  to  whom  a  copy  was  sent,  wrote 
that  his  "  almanac  would  not  do  discredit  to  a 
mathematician  of  mature  years.  Young  Safford 
is  a  prodigy  ;  I  have  never  heard  of  his  equal." 

There  is  one  very  striking  fact  about  these 
almanac  calculations.  He  did  not  confine  him' 
self  to  the  old  rules  for  making  them  ;  but  he 
made  new  rules  for  himself  by  which  he  very 


materially  abridged  the  labor  of  difficult  calcu- 
lations. He  was  several  days  in  making  one 
of  these  rules,  and  seemed  to  be  "  in  a  sort  of 
trance."  But  one  morning  he  flew  down  stairs 
in  his  night  dress,  seized  his  slate  and  exclaim- 
ed in  a  voice  of  ecstacy, 

"  0  !  father,  I  have  got  it — I  have  got  it ! 
It  comes — it  comes  !" 

His  rare  powers  continued  to  improve,  and  the 
attention  of  learned  men  was  called  to  him.  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  examined  him  when  he  was  nine 
years  old,  and  was  astonished.  When  he  was 
ten,  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Adams  examined  him, 
for  three  hours,  on  questions  involving  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics  and  was  amazed  at  his 
performances.  Among  some  arithmetical  ques- 
tions Mr.  Adams  asked  : 

Can  you  tell  me  how  many  seconds  old  I  was 
last  March,  the  twelfth  day,  when  I  was  twenty 
seven  years  old  ? 

In  an  instant  young  Safford  replied  : 

"  You  were  85,255,200  seconds  old." 

Another  sum  given  him  by  Mr.  Adams 
to  perform  mentally,  was  this  :  "  Multiply,"  said 
that  gentleman,  "  in  your  head,  365,  365,  365, 
365,  365,  365,  by  365,  365,  365,  365,  365, 
365 !" 

According  to  his  common  habit  at  that  time, 
Henry  flew  round  the  room  like  a  top,  bit  his 
hand,  rolled  his  eyes  in  their  sockets,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  in  an  agony  for  a  minute,  when  he  said: 
«  133,491,850,208,566,925,016,658,299,941, 
583,225  !"  And  he  added,  "  this  is  the  largest 
sum  I  ever  did." 

An  account  of  this  examination  being  publish- 
ed, the  attention  of  men  of  eminence  was  drawn 
more  particularly  to  Henry's  wonderful  powers. 
The  result  was  that  some  benevolent  gentlemen 
of  Boston  offered  to  provide  for  the  residence  of 
Henry  and  his  parents  at  Cambridge,  and  for 
his  education  at  the  University.  Accordingly, 
in  1846,  the  whole  family  removed  to  a  pleasant 
locality  about  two  miles  from  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. .... 

One  thing  is  worthy  of  remark  and  admiration 
in  Henry;  he  is  not  lifted  up  because  God  has 
given  him  such  great  powers. 


The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  gives 
the  following  mode  of  making  a  cheap  telescope 
for  family  use  in  these  cometary  times.  It  is 
said  to  cost  but  a  few  shillings,  and  to  be  equal 
to  Galileo's  telescope,  with  which  he  made  his 
great  discoveries  :  . 

Procure  from  an  optician  a  36  inch  object 
glass  (that  is,  a  convex  glass,  which  produces  a 
focus  of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  distance  ot  db 
inches)  and  a  one-inch  eye-glass  (that  is  a  convex 
glass  producing  a  focus  at  one  inch.)  Employ  a 
tin  plate  worker  to  make  two  tin  tubes,  one 
inches  long,  and  about  1£  inch  diameter;  the 
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other  10  or  12  inches  long,  and  its  diameter, 
such  that  it  will  just  slide  comfortably  inside  the; 
larger.  The  inside  of  these  tubes  should  first  be 
painted,  or  otherwise  lined  with  a  dull  black. 
At  the  end  of  the  larger  tube,  an  ingenious 
workman  will  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
object  glass,  so  that  no  more  than  an  inch  diam- 
eter of  it  shall  be  exposed,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
smaller,  the  eye-glass  must  be  fixed.  When  the 
open  end  of  one  tube  is  inserted  into  the  open 
end  of  the  other,  so  that  the  two  glasses  shall  be 
about  37  inches  apart,  a  telescope  will  be  present 
which  will  magnify  the  diameter  of  objects  36 
times  ;  or,  in  other  words  will  make  heavenly  ob- 
jects appear  36  times  nearer.  With  such  a  tel- 
escope, the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  crescent  of 
Yenus  ;  and  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon;  may  be  distinguished." 


A  PRAYER. 

Father,  I  have  wandered  far, 
0,  be  now  nay  guiding  star! 
Drasv  my  footsteps  back  to  Thee, 
Set  my  struggling  spirit  free. 
Save  me  from  the  doubts  that  roll 
O'er  the  chaos  of  my  soul — ■ 
Let  one  ray  of  truth  illume 
And  dispel  the  thickening  gloom  ! 
God  of  truth,  and  peace,  and  love, 

Hear  my  prayer ! 
Draw  my  reitless  thoughts  above — 

Keep  them  there ! 

Father,  save  me  at  this  hour, 

From  the  tempter's  fearful  power — 

Purify  the  hidden  springs 

Of  my  wild  imaginings — 

I  have  thought  till  thought  is  pain, 

Searched  for  peace  till  search  is  vain, 

Out  of  Thee  I  cannot  find 

Rest  for  the  immortal  mind. 

Now  I  come  to  Thee  for  aid — 

Peace  restore ! 
Let  my  soul  in  Thee  be  stayed 

Forevermore ! 

Churchman. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  WIND. 

"  Father,  father,  are  you  listening," 
Said  the  shepherd's  little  child, 

"To  that  wind  so  hoarse  and  hollow, 
As  it  howls  across  the  wild? 

When  I  hear  it  in  the  chimneys, 
When  it  sweeps  along  the  ground, 

'Tis  to  me  as  if  deep  voices, 

Miagled  strangely  with  the  sound. 

Now  they  louder  swell  and  nearer, 
Now  they  fall  and  die  away ; 

Can  you  tell  me,  dearest  father, 
What  it  is  the  wild  winds  say  ?" 

:'Nay,  my  child,  they  are  not  speaking, 
Not  a  word  the  winds  impart, 

But  each  sound  the  Almighty  sendeth 
Hath  a  message  to  the  heart. 

And  that  murmur  deep  and  awful, 
Couldst  thou  catch  its  voice  aright, 


It  might  whisper,  1  Child  be  grateful, 
Thou  art  safe  at  home  to  night.' 

While  for  thee  the  red  fire  burneth, 
Sitting  by  thy  father's  knee, 

Many  laden  ships  are  tossing, 
Far  away  on  the  salt  sea. 

Many  mothers,  sitting  watchful, 
Count  the  storm-gusts  one  by  one, 

Weeping  sorely  as  they  tremble 
For  some  distant  sailor  son. 

They  might  tell  of  him  who  holdeth, 

In  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
Gentle  breezes  and  rude  tempests, 

Coming  all  at  his  command. 

He  provideth  our  home  shelter, 
He  protecteth  on  the  seas, — 

When  the  wild  winds  seem  to  whisper, 
Let  them  tell  thee  things  like  these." 

Thus  replied  the  shepherd  father, 
And  the  child  with  quiet  mind, 

Had  a  thought  of  God's  great  mercie?, 
As  he  listened  to  the  wind. 


FIRST-DAY  THOUGHTS. 

In  calm  and  cool  and  silence,  once  again 
I  find  my  old  accustomed  place  among 
My  brethren,  where  perchance  no  human  tongue 
Shall  utter  words  ;  where  never  hymn  is  sung, 
Nor  deep-toned  organ  blown,  nor  censer  swung, 

Nor  dim  light  falling  through  the  pictured  pane  ! 

There,  syllabled  by  silence,  let  me  bear 

The  still  small  voice  which  reached  the  prophet's  ear,r 

Read  in  my  heart  a  still  diviner  law 

Than  Israel's  leader  on  his  tables  saw! 

There  let  me  strive  with  each  besetting  sin, 
Recall  my  wandering  fancies,  and  restrain 
The  sore  disquiet  of  a  restless  brain  ; 
And,  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain, 

May  grace  be  given  that  I  may  walk  therein ; 
Not  like  the  hireling,  for  his  selfish  gain, 

With  backward  glances  and  reluctant  tread, 

Making  a  merit  of  his  coward  dread, — 

But  cheerful  in  the  light  around  me  thrown, 
Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led ; 
Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my  own, 

Yet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  His  strength  alone ! 

J.  G.  Whittier 


(For  Friends'  Intelligencer.) 

In  presenting  for  publication  in  the  Intelli 
gencer  the  following  report,  it  may  be  well  to 
ask  for  it  a  careful  perusal,  affording  as  it  does, 
so  much  encouragement  to  small  beginnings  of 
like  character.  There  are  many  neighborhoods 
in  the  country  particularly  in  want  of  such  an  In- 
stitution, and  were  only  a  commencement  made  in 
the  right  spirit,  and  pursued  with  any  thing  like 
the  energy  which  the  importance  of  furnishing 
select  and  interesting  reading  matter  for  our 
members  demands,  Friends  so  engaged,  would 
themselves  soon  be  astonished  at  the  success  of 
their  labors.  A  small  amount  annually  and 
judiciously  expended  would  do  wonders.  To  all 
who  doubt  we  would  say — Try  it. 

J.  M.  E. 
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LEPORT  OF  FRIENDS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

In  presenting  to  the  Association  a  statement  of 
eir  labors  for  the  past  year,  the  Committee 
ave  been  induced  to  preface  it  with  a  brief  re- 
iew  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  interesting 
||oncern,  believing  the  time  particularly  appro- 
priate for  such  a  sketch,  inasmuch  as  the  Library 
jsay  now  be  looked  upon  as  permanently  located, 
pith  not  only  ample  accommodations  for  present, 
ut  also  for  a  greatly  increased  future  useful- 
less. 

At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  at  Cherry  street,  6th  mo.  18th, 
1.834,  the  subject  of  establishing  a  Library 
Ind  Reading  Room  in  some  convenient  location, 
|vas  referred  to  a  Committee,  who,  in  the  Eighth 
nonth  following,  reported  having  been  unable  to 
Jnake  the  desired  arrangements. 

In  the  Twelfth  month  of  the  same  year,  the 
subject  was  again  revived,  and  a  Committee  of 
sixteen  Friends  appointed  to  receive  donations  of 
books  and  money,  and  to  make  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements for  accomplishing  this  desirable  ob- 
ject. In  the  Second  month  of  1835,  the  Commit 
tee  reported  that  they  conceived  "  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  collection  of  books 
Suited  to  the  purpose,  could  a  suitable  room  be 
provided;"  also,  that  " fourteen  hundrea 1  dollars 
had  already  been  subscribed  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, with  a  prospect  of  increasing  it  to  about  two 
thousand,"  and  recommending  the  erection  of  a 
building  on  the  Meeting  House  lot,  directly  north 
of  the  Meeting  House. 

About  this  time,  the  prospect  appears  to  have 
enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  one  or  more  schools ; 
as,  in  the  Eleventh  month  following,  the  Com- 
mittee report,  "  that  the  building  is  ready  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Library,  and  the 
schools  are  already  open  j"  also  recommending 
the  formation  of  a  Library  Association  of  Friends, 
to  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  Library, 
and,  by  the  reception  of  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions, defray  the  necessary  expenses,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  might  not 
be  presented. 

It  appears  the  building  and  appurtenances 
cost  about  two  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sixteen 
hundred  was  received  in  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions, the  balance  of  four  hundred  dollars  being 
paid  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  Fire  Proof,  which  had  been  included 
in  the  building,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  its 
books  and  papers. 

Although  twenty  five  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  origination  of  this  concern,  twelve  of 
the  committee  of  sixteen  herein  referred  to  are 
yet  living,  and  it  must  be  no  small  satisfaction 
to  them  to  witness  the  growth  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  collection  of  books  and  convenience 
of  arrangements  from  the  comparatively  small 
beginning,  while  those  now  engaged  in  carrying 


on  the  concern  review  it  with  lively  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  their  labors. 

Like  every  other  human  institution,  this  has 
not  escaped  its  periods  of  discouragement.  In 
the  year  1837,  a  circular  was  issued,  stating  that 
the  treasury  had  been  exhausted,  and  soliciting 
the  aid  of  Friends. 

In  1843,  another  circular  was  issued  calling 
attention  to  the  gradually  decreasing  annual  sub- 
scriptions, and  its  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the 
Library.  About  this  period,  however,  the  in- 
terest of  Friends  in  its  pecuniary  condition  ap- 
pears to  have  been  awakened ;  a  generous  re- 
sponse having  since  been  made  to  every  manifes- 
tation of  even  anticipated  deficiency. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Library  room  was 
kept  open  six  evenings  in  the  week,  but  as  its 
use  as  a  Reading  Room  gradually  declined,  it  was 
concluded  in  the  Second  month,  1845,  to  open  it 
only  on  Fourth  and  Seventh  day -evenings,  and 
on  Seventh-day  afternoons;  the  expense  thus 
saved  materially  aiding  the  Committee  in  the 
purchase  of  new  books.  The  result  of  the  change 
has  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time,  no  Annual 
statement  of  the  condition  and  use  of  the  Library, 
appears  to  have  been  prepared ;  but  in  the  Tenth 
mo.  1848,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Association, 
in  which  the  number  of  volumes  then  belonging 
to  the  Library  was  stated  to  be  twenty  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  four,  and  that  the  increase 
for  the  previous  year  had  been  137  volumes,  of 
which  38  were  donations.  Since  that  time  each 
succeeding  Committee  of  Management  has  regu- 
larly prepared  an  Annual  Report,  and  presented 
it  to  the  Association ;  an  abstract  from  that  of 
1849  being  published  in  Friends'  Intelligencer; 
one  item  of  which  reported  an  increase  for  the 
preceding  twelve  months  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  volumes.  This  publication  has  been  con- 
tinued yearly  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
additional  arrangement  since  1851  inclusive,  of 
printing  and  distributing  the  entire  Annual  Re- 
port to  subscribers  and  other  Friends;  and  the 
Committee  believe  the  annual  dissemination  of 
these  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  institution 
has  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  interest  of 
Friends  in  its  welfare. 

Since  the  year  1849,  the  number  of  volumes 
has  rapidly  increased,  averaging  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  per  annum,  and  some  years  vary- 
ing from  three  hundred 'to  upwards  of  four  hundred 
volumes ;  at  the  present  time,  the  entire  num- 
ber (as  will  be  seen  below,)  being  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  seven  volumes.  This  in- 
crease, combined  with  other  causes,  rendering 
the  catalogues  then  on  hand  comparatively  use- 
less, the  Committee  was  induced,  in  the  year 
1852,  to  undertake  a  complete  revision,  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  Library,  which,  involving  as 
it  did,  the  entire  re-numbering,  labelling, 
catalogueing  every  volume,  was 


labellin 
a  work  of 


and 
no 
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little  labor  and  expense,  resulting  in  the  present 
classification,  and  in  correspondence  with  which 
the  present  catalogue  was  printed. 

Various  additions  were  made  to  the  book  cases 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  increase  of  volumes 
above  alluded  to  demanded  them,  until  in  the 
Seventh  month,  1857,  the  books  were  removed 
to  the  present  location,  (Race  street,  west  of 
Fifteenth,)  in  which  month  the  Committee  of 
Management  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  new 
buildiog.  The  entire  expenses  of  removal,  new 
cases,  re-furnishing,  &c,  were  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  dollars.  These  arrangements  were 
completed,  and  the  Library  re-opened  on  the  Fifth 
day  of  the  Seventh  month,  in  the  same  year. 
With  its  history  from  that  time  up  to  the  first 
of  Tenth  month  last,  the  Association  has  already 
been  made  acquainted,  and  it  now  only  remains 
for  the  Committee  briefly  to  continue  it  down  to 
the  present  time. 

The  increase  of  the  Library  during  the  past 
year  has  been  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  vol- 
umes, comprising  owe  hundred  and  fifty -six  works, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  eleven  volumes  were 
donations,  while  the  whole  number  of  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  volumes,  now 
catalogued,  is  classified  as  follows  : — 


Abridged  and  Juvenile,  743 

Scientific,  617 

Religious,  1175 

Voyages  and  Travels,  553 

History  and  Biography,  866 

Miscellaneous,  1003 


Total,  4957 


Catalogues  of  which,  completed  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  can  be  procured  of  the  Librarian,  at 
the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents.  The  use 
made  of  the  Library  during  the  past  twelve 
months  has  been  as  follows. 

During  the  first  six  months,  viz.,  from  the 
Tenth  month  last,  to  the  Third  month  both  in- 
clusive, there  were  loaned 

To  an  aggregate  of  658  Females,  1824  Books. 
"  "  542  Males,     1362  " 

makiog  a  total  of  3186  volumes  loaned  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  1200  individuals. 

During  the  last  six  months,  viz.,  from  Fourth 
month  1st  to  Ninth  month  30,  inclusive,  there 
were  loaned 

To  an  aggregate  of  483  Females,  992  Books. 
"  »  372  Males,     735  « 

making  a  total  of  1727  volumes  loaned  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  855  individuals. 

Presenting,  when  combined,  the  following  sta- 
tistics for  the  year,  viz. : 

2816  volumes  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of  1141  Females. 
2097       "         "         "  "  914  Males. 

Showing  a  circulation  of  nearly  five  thousand 
volumes  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

The  entire  number  of  individuals  using  the 
Library  for  that  period  has  been 


203  Females, 
165  Males. 

Making  a  total  of  368  Individuals. 

Of  this  number  it  is  supposed,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  are  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and 
under,  upwards  of  thirty  of  whom  are  ten  years 
and  under.  In  reference  to  the  conduct  in  the 
Library  room,  the  Librarian  reports — "  The  de- 
portment of  visitors  (with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  small  boys  in  the  Fall  of  last  year)  has 
been  most  satisfactory,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  marked  improvement 
which  each  succeeding  year  exhibits  in  this  par- 
ticular." He  also  reports  one  book  as  now  out 
over  time,  and  that  he  believes  none  have  been 
lost  since  the  removal  of  the  library. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  settled  up  to  the  13th 
inst.,  inclusive,  makes  the  following  exhibit : — 
Amount  rec'd  from  subscribers,        $335  00 
"       of  Special  donation  from  a 

Friend,  73  33 

"       of  fines  collected  and  cata- 
logues sold,  18  97 
"       of  subscription  to  an  unpub- 
lished work,  refunded,       5  00 

  $432  30 

Expenditures  during  same  period  : 
Balance  due  Treasurer  last  year,       $91  11 
Amount  expended  for  new  books,        91  85 
Librarian's  salary,  80  00 

Assistance  rendered  do.  19  50 

Commissions  for  collecting,  33  50 

Sundry  incidental  expenses,  includ- 
ing printing  and  distributing  An- 
nual Report,  Notices,  &c,  25  18 
Insurance  on  books,  8  00 
Cleaning  room,                                  12  00 
Gas,  fuel,  and  attention  to  heater,        15  07 

  $376  21 

Leaving  a  balance  due  the  Association  of      $56  09 

The  Library  room  is  now  open  as  heretofore 
on  Fourth  and  Seventh  day  evenings  for  the 
accommodation  of  Friends  generally,  and  on 
Seventh  day  afternoons  for  the  exclusive  accom- 
modation of  Females. 

In  the  hope  that  Friends  will  continue  their 
liberality  towards  the  Institution  for  its  support 
the  forthcoming  year,  the  Committee  now  con- 
clude, being  united  in  proposing  the  name  of 
Thomas  Ridgway  for  Clerk,  and  Macpherson 
Saunders  for  Treasurer  of  the  Association  during 
that  period,  the  nomination  to  be  forwarded  in 
the  Annual  Keport  for  approval. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Management. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Tenth  month,  1858. 

Neglect. — Wh&lesome  food,  decent  clothing 
and  a  decent  dwelling,  are  all  to  be  desired,  if 
we  value  health  and  comfort :  but  these  may  all 
be  spoiled  and  lost  by  idleness  and  neglect. 
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A  GERMAN  INN.  1 

In  some  places  a  kind  of  a  higher  class  is 
prined  by  those  who  do  not  allow  the  women  to 
{fork  in  the  fields  and  on  the  roads  •  it  was  in 
inch  a  family  that  we  spent  a  little  time  during 
Hie  apple-gathering  and  cider-making  period,  in 
me  autum.  They  kept  the  village  inn  ;  but  on 
jl  road  that  did  not  briug  them  a  throng  of  cus- 
tomers from  foreign  parts. 

I  The  father  was,  in  appearance  and  manners, 
'ike  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  New  England, 
;ind  the  wife  and  daughters  also  very  similar  to 
jhose  we  should  find  in  the  same  position  at 
lorne.  And,  alas,  we  must  say  the  comparison 
;oes  further.  In  both  cases,  when  they  arrive 
lit  a  kind  of  independence,  it  is  the  man  alone 
vho  arrives  at  ease.  Being  no  longer  obliged  to 
ivork  in  the  field,  he  only  exercises  a  kind  of 
jiupervision  over  his  affairs,  working  a  little  every 
Bay  if  he  chooses,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
jsmoking  and  chattiDg  with  his  customers. 
|  As  usual  in  German  inns,  there  is  no  place 
Inhere  a  woman  can  sit  down  and  be  decent  or 
jjomfortable,  except  in  her  room,  and  here  we 
Ibook  all  our  meals.  The  rooms  for  guests  were 
furnished  with  the  usual  quota  of  long  wooden 
benches,  placed  against  the  walls,  and  the  long 
Wooden  tables  in  front,  and  never  made  more 
icheerful  by  cloth  or  napkin.  There  might  be 
seen  at  every  hour  of  the  day  also  the  usual 
Iquota  of  wine-bibbers  and  beer-drinkers,  munch- 
ing black  bread,  and  smoking  and  gossiping,  as 
(if  these  were  the  great  objects  of  life. 

We  asked  for  a  room  with  one  bed,  but  were 
'obliged  to  take  one  with  two,  and,  when  we  came 
to  pay  our  bill,  found  we  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
itwo  also,  though  only  one  was  occupied.    It  was 
Imade  up  with  special  care  for  our  comfort,  and 
!  consisted  first  of  a  thick  straw  bed, as  a  foundation; 
upon  this,  at  the  head,  a  large  solid  straw  pillow, 
made  upon  the  principle  of  an  inclined  plane. 
Then  came  another  hard  bed,  but  a  little  softer 
than  the  straw.    Now  the  snowy  linen  sheets, 
and  two  feather  pillows,  upon  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  sleep  except  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion.   Upon  these  were  placed  two  feather  beds, 
each  half  a  yard  in  depth,  so  that  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  the  whole  measured  two  yards. 
In  many  peasant  houses  that  we  have  seen, 
the  guest-chamber  is  furnished  with  a  ladder  up- 
on which  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  we 
should  certainly  have  needed  one  here  if  we  had 
thought  of  finding  repose  upon  such  a  mountain  ; 
but  instead  of  this  we  spent  half  an  hour  remov- 
ing the  several  layers,  until  the  proper  height 
was  reached  for  our  convenience.    We  did  not 
have  to  make  our  own  bed,  but  it  was  considerable 
labor  to  re-make  it ;  but  we  could  not  think  of 
asking  any  change  in  the  arrangements,  as  this 
would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  bed,  which  is 
everywhere  made  up  as  high  and  round  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  look  well  in  their  eyes.  How 


it  is  possible  for  people  to  preserve  health,  sweat- 
ed and  sweltered  every  night  by  such  a  process, 
we  do  not  understand,  and  they  wondered  not 
less  how  we  could  sleep  in  any  other  way.  The 
only  other  furniture  of  the  room  was  a  deal  table, 
upon  which  every  evening  was  set  a  bowl  of  fresh 
water  for  our  morning  ablutions,  and  a  tumbler 
filled  with  the  same  for  our  mouth ;  with  each 
day  a  clean  towel,  and  three  times  a  week  all  the 
linen  of  the  bed  renewed,  which  was  a  luxury 
we  never  found  elsewhere,  and  in  no  city  oftener 
than  once  a  month. 

We  had  furnished  ourselves  with  chocolate, 
knowing  it  could  not  be  purchased  so  far  in  the 
country,  and  had,  every  morning,  sweet  milk, 
and  the  usual  good  bread,  with  two  eggs,  for  our 
breakfast.  For  dinner,  boiled  beef  and  black 
bread,  after  a  scup  which  was  only  the  water  in 
which  the  beef  had  been  boiled,  sometimes  a 
pickle,  and  perhaps  for  dessert  a  piece  of  fried 
pork,  or  liver,  with  potatoes.  For  supper,  choco- 
late and  bread,  but  others  had  a  hearty  meat  sup- 
per at  nine  o'clock,  in  the  common  room.  The 
mother  and  daughters  worked  all  the  day  in  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room;  and  when  we  have 
looked  out  very  early,  we  have  seen  the  wife 
washing  floors  and  sweeping  the  street  in  front 
of  the  house,  looking  weary  ere  it  was  dawn, 
while  her  gude  man  slept.  The  daughters  were 
very  pretty,  and  dressed  like  New  England  girls 
of  the  same  rank,  having  wholly  discarded  the 
peasant  dress.  They  allowed  us  freely  to  enter 
the  kitchen,  and  initiated  us  into  all  the  opera- 
tions of  dairy  and  pantry,  and  this  we  found  all 
German  housewives  willing  to  do. 

It  was,  as  we  said,  the  busy  time  of  the  year, 
and  those  who  went  to  the  fields  came  home  with 
carts  laden  with  apples,  pears  and  nuts,  which 
were  deposited  in  bins  for  the  several  purposes  to 
which  they  were  destined.  What  we  call  in 
America  English  walnuts  grow  here  in  great 
abundance,  and  taste,  when  green,  very  much 
like  butter-nuts.  The  bark  is  peeled  off  and 
dried  for  fuel,  and  the  nuts  put  away  in  heaps, 
for  the  children  to  crack  around  the  winter  fire  ; 
but  among  the  poorer  families,  they  are  carried  to 
market,  and  exchanged  for  articles  more  neces- 
sary to  life. 

The  cider-press  stands  in  the  great  barn  floor, 
instead  of  having  a  house  by  itself,  as  in 
New  England,  and  occupies  only  some  feet  of 
space,  being  turned  by  a  man  instead  of  a  horse. 
A  half  tun  stands  to  receive  the  expressed  juice,' 
in  the  taste  of  which  we  perceive  no  difference 
from  that  we  were  accustomed  to  sip  upon  the 
philosophic  principle  of  suction,  through  a  straw, 
and  which  we  see  children  doing  in  exactly  the 
same  way  here.  In  the  kitchen  there  is  a  scene, 
too,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  one  exhibited  in 
a  New  England  kitchen,  whilst  the  cider  is  mak- 
ing in  the  barn.  A  great  kettle  hangs  in  the 
fire-place,  behind  the  stave,  filled  with  halves  and 
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quarters  of  apples  boiling  in  the  liquid,  which 
their  brothers  have  furnished ;  and  when  it  is 
done,  it  will  be  cider  apple-sauce,  such  as  Ameri- 
can housewives  put  up  tor  the  winter,  and  which 
keeps  good  here,  as  there,  till  spring.  On  the 
stove  is  another  kettle  with  pear-sauce,  prepared 
in  the  same  way,  but  sweeter  and  richer;  and 
around  are  various  small  earthen  pots  with  stews 
and  sauces  of  a  different  kind — "  Peasant  Life 
in  Germany." 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

The  Book  of  Job  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the  He- 
brews It  is  alike  picturesque  in  the  delineation 
of  individual  phenomena,  and  artistically  skilful 
in  the  didactic  arrangements  of  the  whole  work. 
In  all  the  modern  languages  in  which  the  book 
of  Job  has  been  translated,  its  images,  drawn 
from  the  natural  scenery  of  the  East,  leave  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind. 

"  The  Lord  walketh  in  the  height  of  the 
waters,  on  the  ridges  of  the  waves,  towering  high 
beneath  the  force  of  the  wind."  "  The  morning 
red  has  colored  the  margins  of  the  earth,  and 
variously  formed  the  covering  of  the  clouds,  as 
the  hand  of  man  holds  the  yielding  clay." 

The  habits  of  animals  are  described,  as  for  in- 
stance, those  of  the  wild  ass,  the  horse,  the  buf- 
falo, the  rhinoceros,  the  crocodile,  the  eagle  and 
the  ostrich.  We  see  "  pure  ether  spread,  during 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  south  wind,  as  a  melted 
mirror  over  the  parched  desert." 

The  poetic  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is  not 
deficient  in  variety  of  forms;  for  while  the  He- 
brew poetry  breathes  a  tone  of  warlike  enthu- 
siasm from  Joshua  to  Samuel,  the  little  book  of 
the  gleaner  Ruth  presents  us  with  a  charming 
aud  exquisite  \  'cture  of  nature.  Goethe,  at  the 
period  of  his  nthusiasm  for  the  East,  spoke  of 
it  "  as  the  love  West  of  epic  and  idyl  poetry  which 
we  possess." — Humboldt's  Cosmos. 


CONVERSATION. 

He  who  sedulously  listens,  pointedly  asks, 
calmly  speaks,  coolly  answers,  and  ceases  when 
he  has  no  more  to  say  to  the  point,  evinces  most 
common  sense  and  promptness  of  character,  and 
shows  that  he  is  fitted  for  business,  and  likely  to 
succeed  in  it. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  in  fair 
supply,  but  prices  are  weak.  The  sales  for  shipment 
are  at  $5  00  for  good  brands,  at  which  it  is  freely 
offered  :  $5  12  and  5  25  for  extra,  and  $5  62  and  $5  75 
for  extra  family.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers 
are  within  the  range  of  the  same  figures,  and  fancy 
lots  from  $6  12  up  to  $6  50.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn 
Meal  continue  limited.  The  former  is  held  at  $4  12 
a  4  25,  and  the  latter  at  $3  75  per  barrel. 

Grain.—  The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light  with  limited 
demand.     Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at 


$1  18  and  1  23  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Red,  and 
$1  28  a  1  34  for  good  White.  Rye  is  steady  at  73c. 
for  Pennsylvania  and  72  cents  for  Southern.  Sales 
of  old  yellow  Corn  at  80  cents,  and  prime  new  at  62  a 
70c.  Oats  ase  steady.  Sales  of  prime  Delaware  at 
43  cts.  afloat  per  bushel,  and  mixed  Penna.  at  42  a 
42£  c. 

Cloverseed  is  in  fair  supply,  but  the  demand  for 
it  is  quite  moderate  ;  sales  of  common  to  prime  new  at 
$5  02  and  $5  87  per  64  lbs.  Sales  of  Timothy  at 
$2  12  J  per  bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $1  64. 

"VTOTICE — THE  NINE  PARTNER'S  BOARDING 
i.1  SCHOOL  re-opened  on  the  1st  of  11th  month, 
1 858,  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  Josiah 
D.  and  Mary  B.  Chase.  Extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements have  been  made,  which  will  add  materially 
to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  pupils. 

A  circular  containing  full  particulars  in  relation  to 
terms,  &c,  may  be  obtained,  by  addressing 


10  mo.  14. 


JOSIAH  D.  CHASE, 
Washington,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


1/1  ARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  BY  FRIEND'S  CERE- 
1VJ_  MONY,  finely  Engraved  and  neatly  Printed  on  the 
best  English  Parchment.  Price  Two  Dollars.  Sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  mail  for  the  above 
price,  and  six  postage  stamps.  Certificates  filled  up 
in  a  superior  manner,  from  three  to  five  dollars  for 
the  writing.    Invitations  neatly  written. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN,  No.  5,  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 


E1 

N.  J. 


YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 


The  Winter  Season  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  2nd  of  11th  mo.,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms 
of  admission  $70  per  Session.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hili,  Salem  Co.,  N.J. 

10th  mo.  1858. 

/   HESTERFIELD     BOARDING     SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  Thirty-eighth 
session  of  this  Institution  will  commence,  on  the  15th 
of  11th  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advaice, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  information  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  25th— 3  mo. 


r»ATON  ACADEMY,  FOR  BOTH  SEXES,  KENNETT 
Hi  SQUARE. — This  Institution  is  located  in  the 
borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and 
is  daily  accessible  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
by  mail-stage  from  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  Winter  t<  rm  will  open  for  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
on  the  first-day  of  the  Eleventh  month,  next,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education — the  higher 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences  illustrated,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German  languages,  Drawing  and 
Botany. 

Terms— Tuition,  boarding  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance;  for  the  langua- 
ges, $5  extra.  Address 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor, 
or  William  A.  Chandler.,  Principal. 
9th  mo.,  4th,  1858  —3m. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  Notth  side  PennaBank- 
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A  BRIEF    MEMOIR   OF    SUSANNA  JUDGE,  WIFE 
OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Susanna 
Hatton,  and  from  the  best  accounts  obtained 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  or  about  the  year  1753. 
Her  parents  were  in  low  circumstances  in  the 
world,  yet  her  mother  was  frequently  from  home, 
travelling  in  the  service  of  Truth,  being  a  min- 
ister of  good  standing  in  society.  In  the  year 
1759  her  father  died;  and  in  the  year  following 
her  mother  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  a  religious 
visit  to  Friends  in  America,  in  which  she  was 
engaged  about  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
her  native  land.  The  recital  of  these  circum- 
stances may  lead  some  tender,  feeling  mind  to 
sympathise  with  orphan  children,  and  especially 
females,  who  are  thus  deprived  of  a  mother's 
care.  In  a  better  state  of  society  than  the  pre- 
sent, when  orphan  children  will  be  more  particu- 
larly cared  for,  the  place  of  parents  may  be  more 
fully  supplied. 

In  the  year  1763,  her  mother  was  married  to 
Thomas  Lightfoot,  of  Uwchlau,  Chester  county. 
He  took  a  voyage  to  Ireland  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  brought  his  wife,  her 
daughter  Susanna  and  several  of  her  sons,  to  this 
country,  and  settled  with  them  at  his  farm  in 
Uwehlan.  Here,  under  the  care  of  her  excel- 
lent mother,  Susanna  appears  to  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  plain  style  of  Friends,  and  accus- 
tomed to  habits  of  industry,  in  all  the  branches 
of  housewifery  on  a  farm. 

She  was  married  to  Hugh  Judge  in  the  9th 
mo.  1776,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful 
companion  to  him,  especially  in  the  domestic 
department  of  a  married  life.  Of  her  it  may  be 
said,  "she  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 


hold and  eat  not  the  bread  of  idleness :  her  chil- 
dren also  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed." 

Her  husband  being  much  from  home,  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  and  the  service  of  society, 
a  great  weight  of  care  and  responsibility  rested 
on  her  in  his  absence.  Her  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection, however,  in  the  management  of 
their  affairs,  was  a  great  blessing.  Of  the  state 
of  her  mind,  on  some  of  these  occasions,  she 
wrote  as  follows:  "7th  month,  19th,  1784.  I 
often  think  I  have  more  to  war  with  than  others, 
and  am  ready  to  cry  out,  my  weakness  is  so 
great.  I  seem  stripped  and  divested  of  every 
good  faculty,  and  I  dare  not  write  of  that  which  I 
have  not  feelingly  experienced  to  be  the  Truth. 

1st  month,  12th,  1785.  This  day  was  our 
Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  a  proving  season  to 
to  me ;  insomuch  that  I  was  ready  to  say  in  the 
depth  of  my  anxiety  and  distress,  Open  unto  me 
thy  judgments,  0  Lord;  and  let  not  thine  hand 
spare,  nor  thine  eye  pity,  until  I  am  made  what 
thou  wilt  have  me  to  be.  Oh !  that  I  could 
walk  softly  before  him  all  the  days  of  my  ap- 
pointed time,  and  even  lay  my  mouth  in  the 
dust,  keeping  silence  before  him  :  yet  I  rejoice 
at  the  prosperity  of  Truth  in  the  hearts  of 
others." 

To  her  husband,  while  on  a  religious  visit  in 
the  Southern  States  she  wrote  thus  : 

I  desire  that  thou  may  grow  stronger  and 
stronger  in  Christ,  thy  holy  head  and  high 
priest,  who  has  indeed  wrought  wonders  for  thee, 
in  leading  J,hee  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  from 
under  the  cruel  taskmaster,  and  has  put  a  new 
song  in  thy  mouth,  as  on  the  banks  of  deliver- 
ance. As  I  believe  thou  hast  set  out  with  full 
dedication  of  heart  to  do  whatever  thy  hand  shall 
find  to  do,  so  I  wish  thou  may  be  encouraged 
faithfully  to  discharge  thy  duty:  and  do  not  hurry 


over  much,  s 


through 


to  injure  thy  health  or  mar 
an  over  anxiousness  to  get 


the  work 

home.  I  get  along  much  better  than  I  expect- 
ed :  indeed  I  often  fear  that  I  live  too  easy,  and 
that  I  am  not  enough  sensible  of  the  many  hard- 
ships to  which  thou  and  other  dear  servao's  are 
exposed. 

The  14th  day  of  the  3rd  month,  1790.  Un- 
der a  feeling  of  my  own  insufficiency  and  weak- 
ness, the  choice  which  Solomon  made  when  God 
appeared  to  him  at  Gibeon,  has  been  brought  to 
my  view,  with  some  degree  of  life  and  encourage- 
ment.   He  requested  not  long  life,  nor  riches  nor 
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honor,  but  he  asked  for  a  wise  and  understand- 
ing heart  to  go  out  and  come  in  before  the  peo- 
ple. And  surely  I  have  great  need  earnestly  to 
make  the  same  request.  'The  different  disposi- 
tions I  have  to  do  with  require  a  steady  watch 
and  uniform  conduct,  of  which  I  am  not  capable, 
without  Divine  assistance. 

4th  mo.  29th.  My  barren  state  of  mind  seems 
almost  like  the  heath  in  the  desert  that  knoweth 
not  when  good  cometh.  I  am  traversing  a  long 
and  dreary  wilderness,  through  repeated  disobe- 
dience and  revoltings;  and  yet  through  all  I  do 
feel  a  love  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  with  sincere 
desires  for  the  prosperity  thereof. 

On  the  1st  of  the  5th  month,  my  dear  step- 
mother Rachel  Lightfoot  departed  this  life. 
Several  times  the  day  before,  she  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  released,  and  said  it  would  be  to  her 
a  joyful  change.  Aiter  the  funeral,  I  returned 
home  to  Brandywine,  and  found  the  neighbor- 
hood in  mourning  on  account  of  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  our  beloved  friend  Joseph  West.  He 
departed  on  sixth-day  evening,  in  great  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  and  assurance  of  a  happy  admittance 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  soul  finds  rest.  He  was  ill  about  a  week, 
his  disorder  being  very  severe  ;  yet  he  was  per- 
fectly sensible  to  the  last.  After  taking  leave 
of  his  wife  and  giving  her  his  last  advice,  he 
said  he  had  now  done  with  her  and  all  the  world. 
His  corpse  was  carried  into  the  meeting  house 
on  first  day  afternoon,  and  a  large  and  solemn 
meeting  held,  in  which  Daniel  Offley  appeared 
in  testimony,  beginning  with  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  "The  righteous  perisheth  and  no  man 
layeth  it  to  heart."  A  short  notice  of  his  death 
appeared  in  one  of  the  public  papers  which  says, 
"  The  body  was  then  conveyed  to  the  Friends' 
burial  ground,  attended  by  a  numerous  concourse 
of  sorrowing  friends,  and  there  committed  to  the 
silent  grave.  By  this  event,  his  wife  is  plunged 
in  sorrow,  and  the  congregation  of  which  he  was 
an  honorable  and  exemplary  member,  is  left  as  a 
flock  without  a  shepherd,  and  Christians  of  all 
denominations  join  in  the  general  mourning.  If 
the  prayers  of  his  friends,  the  most  unremitted  at- 
tention of  his  physicians,  and  the  wishes  of  all  who 
knew  him,  could  have  lengthened  his  life,  he 
would  have  still  lived; — but  they  availed  not." 

Soon  after  this  afflictive  event,  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  dear  husband  who  was  travelling 
on  a  religious  visit  in  New  England,  in  which 
he  says,  "  My  soul  is  in  deep  mourning,  but  not 
on  dear  Joseph  West's  account;  no — all  is  well 
with  him,  I  am  assured.  But  Oh  !  the  church's 
great  loss ;  and  thou,  0  Wilmington,  in  particu- 
lar—  one  of  thy  bright  stars  is  taken  away, — a 
pillar  that  stood  many  a  storm.  Mine  eyes  have 
often  shed  tears  when  I  have  looked  over  thee, 
— and  now  in  a  very  plentiful  manner.  Oh  ! 
that  this  unexpected  stroke  may  have  an  hum- 
bling, and  an  awakening  reach  upon  those  that 


are  behindhand  with  their  day's  work.  In  this 
case,  there  is  no  cause  to  mourn  for  the  dead, — ■ 
but  for  the  living.  It  seems  as  if  the  everlast- 
ing Father  was  taking  the  work  into  his  own 
hands,  to  bring  down  high  looks  and  lofty  spirits, 
for  the  sound  of  mortality  is  heard  in  many 
places ;  may  the  living  lay  it  to  heart/' 

In  the  6th  mo.  she  thus  wrote  to  her  husband 
who  was  still  on  a  religious  visit  to  New  Eng- 
land :  "  Two  days  ago,  I  received  thine  ;  and 
when  I  read  of  the  great  danger  thou  wast  in  on 
the  water,  tears  of  thankfulness  flowed  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  felt  gratitude  to  the  great  Preserver 
of  men,  who  often  sees  meet  to  try  his  chosen 
servants,  even  as  it  were  to  a  hair's-breadth,  and 
in  many  ways,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  I 
feel  near  sympathy  with  thee  in  thy  deep  wading 
and  many  exercises,  meted  out  to  thee  in  infinite 
wisdom.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  thou  hast  often 
to  drink  of  the  wormwood  and  the  gall ; — but 
canst  thou  ask  or  expect  any  other?  Has  it  not 
been  the  experience  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages  ? 
The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Master.  I 
earnestly  wish  for  thy  encouragement,  and  that 
thou  mayst  witness  the  angel  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence to  encamp  round  about  thy  dwelling,- — 
enabling  thee  to  press  through  all  opposition,  so 
that  thou  mayst  indeed  know  a  treading  on  scor- 
pions, and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  finally  thou  may  have  to  rejoice  that  thy 
name  is  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life." 

The  following  instructive  and  sympathising 
letter  from  Job  Scott,  claims  a  place  in  these 
Memoirs. 

Portsmouth  on  Rhode  Island,  11th  of  8th  mo.  1*790. 

Dear  friend,  Susauna  Judge, — I  left  home 
yesterday  and  came  on  this  island  last  evening, 
to  attend  our  Quarterly  meeting :  the  Select 
meeting  begins  to-day.  I  left  my  family,  and 
am  myself  about  as  well  as  usual  (of  late.)  I 
expect  thy  dear  husband  is  somewhere  on  the 
island — he  has  been  several  times  at  our  meet- 
ing at  Providence,  and  I  have  been  with  him  at 
divers  other  meetings,  besides  our  last  Yearly 
Meeting.  I  believe  he  has  had  his  health,  on  the 
whole,  very  well  since  he  left  thee.  He  has  been 
several  times  at  my  house,  with  his  choice  com- 
panion, James  Mott,  from  New  York  govern- 
ment, a  friend  I  dearly  love  and  highly  prize. 
They  seem  to  me  to  travel  in  true  harmony,  both 
wishing  and  aiming  at  the  good  of  the  great 
good  cause.  I  have  often  felt,  at  least  a  little, 
for  thee  in  his  absence;  and  have  much  desired 
thou  may  be  wholly  (not  in  part  only,  but 
wholly)  resigned  to  thy  present  allotment :  all 
must  and  will  work  together  for  good  to  thy 
soul,  if  rightly  improved.  Thou  art  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, I  believe,  of  kind  friends,  which  is  no 
small  comfort  under  such  circumstances  as  thine. 
Trust  thou  in  God,  and  he  will  uphold  thee; — 
strive  to  nurture  thy  dear  babes  in  the  fear  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless  thee, 
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and  help  thee  to  guide  and  guard  thy  household  : 
the  weight  of  it  may  be  heavy  on  thee, — but 
pressure,  if  rightly  borne,  bows  us  to  the  Root, 
whence  all  our  help  arises.  The  Root  bears  us, 
not  we  it,  and  if  we  are  not  bowed  to  it,  we  know 
sensibly  but  little  of  its  supporting  influence. 

Here  is  the  great  failure  in  all  Christian  socie- 
ties, and  too  much  so  in  almost  all  individuals  of 
all  societies  :  they  begin,  many  of  them,  in  some 
degree,  more  or  less,  in  the  spirit ;  but  not  keep- 
ing close  enough  to  it,  nor  singly  dependant  on 
its  aid,  they  are  attempting  (an  impossibility)  to 
be  made  perfect  by  the  flesh ;  that  is,  by  crea- 
turely  activity,  out  of  the  life,  or  at  best  in  the 
mixture.  Oh  !  how  this  mars  the  work  and  dims 
the  lustre,  even  of  some  that  are  in  a  good  de- 
gree truly  the  Lord's  annointed.  May  we,  as  a 
people  known  of  him,  and  having  known  him 
and  been  instructed  by  him  above  all  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth,  ever  lie  low  before  him  and  be 
nothing  without  him  ;  yet  ready  and  willing  to 
follow  and  obey  him,  and  that  in  all  things  and 
wherever  he  leadeth.  Indeed,  though  I  have  quite 
unexpectedly  written  as  I  have  on  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  not  bowing  to  the  Root,  and  know- 
ing ourselves  wholly  borne  by  it,  my  fears  have 
been  more  that  thou  would  err  and  suffer  loss 
by  an  unwillingness  to  follow  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation  fully,  than  that  thou  would  be  over 
active  in  religious  performances  any  way.  Some 
err  on  the  right  hand,  some  on  the  left,  and  some 
on  both.  Some  are  now  too  slow  ;  anon  they 
are  too  fast ;  and  perhaps  rarely  find  the  holy 
safe  medium  ;  or,  however,  do  not  steadily  abide 
in  it.  Oh  !  the  want  of  patience  in  waiting  to 
know,  and  therein  steadily  going  through  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  exercise  and 
duty !  My  poor  soul  knows  something  of  it,  and 
has,  through  wounds  and  pangs  and  perils  been 
made  earnestly  to  groan  for  deliverance  from  my 
own  will,  my  own  choice,  my  own  activity,  my 
own  backwardness,  my  own  inclination  to  hold 
the  helm,  in  any  respect,  or  in  any  degree.  But, 
alas  !  shall  I  ever  attain  to,  so  as  to  abide  in  this 
holy  habitation  ?  Surely,  I  shall  be  hewed  and 
hammered,  turned  and  overturned,  and  distress- 
ed all  the  days  of  my  life,  unless  I  do  attain  it ; 
for  my  God  will  not  give  solid  settlement  to  my 
soul  without  it.  I  have  seen  it, — I  have  seen 
it? — I  have  clearly  discerned  the  beauty  and  pre- 
ciousness  of  it — may  I  never  sit  down  short  of 
it,  and  may  all  the  many  thousands  of  Israel 
more  and  more  labor  after  it. 

But  why  should  I  say  all  this  to  thee  ?  I 
thought  to  have  told  thee  a  little  of  thy  dear 


husband's  getting 


along;  and  lo  !  my  pen  n 


been  directed  in  another  line,  and  I  always  find 
it  safest  to  yield  to  inward  direction,  when  pret- 
ty well  assured  it  is  of  the  right  kind.  Here 
now  is  a  place  where  we  often  stumble  :  we  too 
often  either  take  something  for  Divine  opening 
and  direction  which  is  not  so,  and  too  eagerly 


and  readily  catch  at  it, — or  too  long  stand  doubt- 
ing, withholding,  turning  the  fleece,  and  asking 
greater  assurance  than  we  ought  to  look  for. 
Be  thou,  dear  Susanna,  aware  of  the  latter  ex- 
treme.   Had  thy  dear  mother  stood,  and  contin- 
ued thus  looking  for  a  removal  of  every  doubt, 
diffidence  and  difficulty,  I  believe  she  had  never 
been  the  instrument  of  good  to  so  many  thou- 
sands as  she  has  been  ;  and  yet  I  think  few  have 
been  more  careful  not  to  move  without  Divine 
direction  than  she  was.    May  this  part  of  her 
example,  too,  be  duly  followed.    But  there  is  a 
safe  and  precious  medium, — let  us  labor  to  learn 
|  it,  love  it,  and  ever  live  and  act  in  it. 
|     If  thou  art  a  widow  longer  than  thou  at  first 
!  expected  to  be,  may  thou  remember,  thou  art 
!  never  quite  right,  but  when  thou  canst  say  from 
;  the  heart,  "Thy  will  be  done;"  and  this  must 
!  be  in  all  things.    Though  I  hope  my  dear  friend 
I  Hugh  will  be  favored  to  find,  and  attend  to  the 
right  time  of  returning  to  thee,  I  would  by  no 
means  encourage  long  visits  where  short  ones 
will  answer  the  end,  and  afford  peace  of  mind  ; 
nor  yet  would  I  have  any  make  more  haste 
than  good  speed.    Oh  !  the  precious  medium  I 
j  I  believe  thou  may  rest  assured,  thy  husband  is 
truly  desirous  of  being  more  and  more  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  aud  of  keeping  more  and  more  stead- 
ily in  it;  and  if  he  is  enough  singly  and  atten- 
tively reliant  upon  that  whereby  alone  he  can 
i  truly  learn  it,  I  trust  this  journey  will  be  attend- 
|  ed  with  improvement  to  himself,  as  well  as  to 
some  others. 

Such  as  travel  abroad  and  are  sometimes  a 
t  good  deal  favored,  often  hear  things  through  the 
j  weakness  of  others,  which  tend  to  build  up  that 
which  our  gracious  Shepherd  has  for  many  years, 
through  various  deep  probations,  been  turning 
his  hand  upon  us  to  bring  down  and  destroy  in 
us.    This  requires  great  watchfulness  and  abase- 
ment in  such  as  hear  such  things.    Oh  !  are  any 
of  us  sufficiently  humbled  ?    I  often  fear  I  am 
not;  and  sometimes  that  I  never  shall  be.  I 
have  thought  if  Friends  where  I  have  travelled, 
had  been  as  ready  to  speak  freely  to  me  of  misses 
as  of  my  hits,  it  might  have  tended  to  make  me 
hit  oftener,  and  saved  themselves  from  some 
misses.    But  let  men  say  or  do  whatever  they 
may,  our  God,  if  we  attend  closely,  will  humble 
us, — will  keep  and  preserve  us.    This  has  been 
the  travail  in  degree  of  my  soul,  when  abroad  on 
Truth's  errand  ;  and  this  I  am  persuaded  firmly 
is  in  degree  the  travail  of  thy  dear  husband. 
May  he  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satis- 
fied :  may  he  learn  by  the  things  that  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  trial  to  trial,  he  suffereth  :  and 
mayst  thou  be  favored  to  give  him  up  with  such 
cheerfulness  as  that  thou  may  receive  him  again 
in  the  right  time,  with  fulness  of  true  joy  ful- 
ness.   He  don't  travel  through  our  land  without 
his  conflicts.    He  is  led  in  a  very  close  line,  and 
there  is  cause  enough  for  it :   but  it  requires 
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great  care,  caution,  patience,  charity,  and  atten- 
tion,— pure  and  deep  attention  to  the  Divine 
gift  and  opening,  to  get  safely  along  in  such  a 
line.  My  soul  has  worshipped  in  deep  prostra- 
tion before  the  Lord,  and  been  engaged  in  solemn 
intercession  that  he  may  be  kept  and  directed 
in  safety  and  usefulness,  in  all  his  steppings, — 
preserved  from  all  that  would  in  any  wise  mar  or 
obscure,  or  hurt  his  service.  When  he  keeps 
down  to  the  precious  life,  and  steps  along  in  a 
low  place,  I  feel  deep  and  endeared  unity  with 
him  and  with  the  gift  bestowed  on  him ;  and 
perhaps  as  much  so  when  he  feels  in  himself  as 
if  he  make  little  out,  as  at  any  time.  Oh!  I 
love  the  lowly  humble,  careful  traveller.  I  loye 
to  travail  with  him  here  in  that  which  is  within 
the  vail, — which  the  vulture's  eye  sees  not.  And 
here  I  sometimes  see  excellency,  where  many 
see  nothing  but  a  visage  marred,  deformed,  and 
uncomely  in  their  view.  Here  I  have  sometimes 
deep  fellowship  in  suffering  ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
I  sometimes  can  feel  or  find  but  little  to  own  or 
rejoice  in,  in  the  labors  of  some,  even  when  there 
is  loud  acclamations  of  applause  from  the  multi- 
tude of  Friends  and  others.  However,  I  would 
not  too  far  prefer  my  own  sense  of  things,— my 
feelings  are  as  they  are, — and  I  wish  to  learn 
more  nothingness.  This  is  a  lesson  I  am  but 
learning  ;  and  this  I  believe  thy  beloved  has  in 
degree  learned,  and  is  wishing  to  learn.  I  think 
I  know  he  is  ;  and  hope  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness and  seduction  may  be  utterly  unable  to 
draw  him  from  it,  or  stop  his  progress  in  it.  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  more  with 
him,  but  believe  he  takes  the  will  for  the  deed ; 
and  as  I  trust  he  mostly  finds  kind  friends  in  his 
travels,  I  have  been  easier  in  being  prevented 
going  more  with  him,  than  I  otherwise  should 
have  been.  I  this  minute  hear  that  he  got  on 
this  island  last  evening.  Benjamin  Swett  is 
also  on  ;  he  crossed  the  ferry  in  the  boat  with 
me  and  several  other  Friends  last  evening. 
Joshua  Brown,  I  hear,  is  gone  eastward,  as  is  I 
suppose  Elizabeth  Drinker. 

Friends  are  generally  well,  after  a  very  gen- 
eral illness.  My  family  I  left  all  about, — my 
dear  wife  feeble  all  summer  after  the  meazles, 
which  she  had  with  considerable  violence  soon 
after  I  returned  home.  We  were  nearly  all  sick 
together;  but  let  us  rejoice  in  tribulation,  in- 
ward and  outward,  and  press  forward  through 
all  to  the  mark, — the  prize  of  the  high  calling. 
My  love  is  dearly  to  many  dear  friends  among 
you.  I  need  not  name  them  j  but  do  tell  thy 
dear  children  I  love  them,  and  much  wish  them 
to  be  good  children ;  obey  their  mother,  love 
one  another,  and  serve  their  Creator  now  and  in 
the  days  of  their  youth.  And  now,  having  thus 
far  unexpectedly,  if  not  too  far,  enlarged,  I  bid 
thee,  with  the  salutation  of  endeared  and  affec- 
tionate good  will,  farewell — and  rest  thy  friend, 

Job  Scott. 


REMARKS  OF  WILLIAM  WHARTON  IN  PHILAEL- 
PHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
FURNISHED  BY  A  FRIEND. 

When  the  vital  spark  has  fled  from  these  ani- 
mal structures  there  is  then  no  feeling.  I  have 
rejoiced  in  perceiving  that  there  was  so  much 
feeling  over  this  meeting.  I  rejoice  whenever 
I  see  indications  of  living  concern  to  support  the 
testimonies  which  I  think  this  society  has  been 
raised  up  to  hold  up  to  the  view  of  surrounding 
nations.  I  rejoiced  in  participating  with  you 
my  friends,  in  the  feeling  concern  and  exercise 
which  pervaded  this  meeting  in  regard  to  sla- 
very. I  once  was  young,  now  I  am  old.  In  the 
days  of  my  youth  there  were  such  men  as  Jacob 
Lindley  and  others  who  were  always  at  their 
posts  in  Yearly  Meeting,  advocating  the  right- 
eous cause  of  the  poor  slaves.  They  manifested 
energy  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  this  cause. 
At  a  subsequent  period  we  had  such  men  as 
Elias  Hicks  and  Abraham  Lower.  Men  of  ex- 
emplary lives  and  conversation  worthy  of  all  imi- 
tation. There  never  occurred  a  Yearly  Meeting 
within  my  recollection,  which  Abraham  Lower 
attended  in  this  house,  that  the  subject  of  slavery, 
which  rested  on  his  mind,  was  not  introduced  by 
him,  and  caused  a  feeling  which  pervaded  the 
whole  meeting.  All  that  I  desire  is  that  we 
may  not  dwell  too  long  upon  any  one  subject, 
however  important,  but  at  the  same  time  I  de- 
sire that  there  should  be  hereafter,  as  heretofore, 
a  faithful  testimony  maintained,  not  only  against 
one,  but  against  all  the  different  branches  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  |6th  query.  I  have  sometimes 
feared  that  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  we  as  a 
people  had  become  rather  apathetic. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  ISAAC  PARRY. 
(Continued  from  page  485.) 

I  have  heard  Isaac  Parry  more  than  once  re- 
late the  following  interesting  account  of  James 
Simpson  when  young  in  the  ministry.  He  had 
felt  drawings  in  his  mind  towards  New  Jersey, 
and  to  cross  the  river  at  Dunks'  ferry,  but  fur- 
ther he  had  not  seen.  This  probably  was  in  his 
mind  when  he  had  reference  to  the  "  little  cloud 
like  a  man's  hand"  related  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
the  Intelligencer.  On  this  occasion  he  felt  the 
cross  great  and  he  plead  many  excuses.  One 
night  he  dreamed  his  Master  came  to  him  while 
he  was  diligently  at  work,  endeavoring  to  earn 
money  to  pay  for  a  lot  he  had  purchased,  and 
renewed  his  injunction  to  go  to  N.  Jersey. 
James  answered  that  he  had  not  time,  he  must 
stay  at  home  until  he  could  get  out  of  debt. 
Master  answered  him,  that  all  he  had  and  all  his 
prosperity  depended  upon  his  blessing.  James 
answered,  I  know  thou  blesses  and  prospers 
those  who  ply  the  hand  of  industry  at  home  at 
at  their  own  proper  business.    Master  answered. 
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business  never  suffers  by  obedience  to  my  com- 
mandments. James  answered  that  he  was  too 
poor  to  leave  home,  that  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  pay  the  ferriage  over  the  river  and 
other  expenses  of  the  journey.  Master  kindly 
warned  him  against  that  excuse.  James  at 
length  made  a  prompt  refusal  and  his  Master 
left  him. 

James  then  said,  u  I  felt  awfully  deserted  ;  I 
walked  out  to  seek  relief  but  could  find  none, 
and  while  I  stood  and  cried  for  help,  the  earth 
cleft  from  under  me,  I  sank  down  upon  the  edge 
of  an  awful  gulph,  the  blue  flames  streamed  up 
around  me,  and  I  cried  for  help,  but  there  was 
none  to  hear  ;  I  lifted  up  my  voice,  but  there  was 
none  to  answer,  and  in  my  agony,  I  saw  that  my 
tears  could  never  quench  those  flames. 

While  poring  over  my  deep  distress,  a  deliv- 
ering angel  was  sent  that  drew  me  out,  and  set 
my  feet  firmly  on  a  bank  of  deliverance,  and  said 
i  go  now  and  preach  the  word  that  I  command  thee, 
lest  a  worse  thing  befal  thee."  At  this  in- 
junction I  suddenly  awoke,  and  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  began  to  dart  through  my  chamber 
windows.  My  head  and  back  were  wet  with 
sweat,  from  the  mental  exercise  I  had  under- 
gone. Without  delay  I  jumped  up,  made  ready 
and  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  to  Dunks's 
Ferry  where  I  crossed  over  the  river.  As  I  was 
riding  along  I  began  to  feel  the  horrors  again, 
lest  some  one  would  meet  me  and  ask  me  where 
I  was  going,  and  I  could  not  tell  them/  I  con- 
cluded to  go  to  a  Friend's  house  to  whom  I  could 
unbosom  my  situation  freely;  as  evening  drew 
nigh  I  rode  up  to  the  gate,  and  I  saw  the  Friend 
running  to  meet  me  saying,  "  Here  comes  James 
Simpson  to  attend  our  negro  meeting  •  we  have 
appointed  a  meeting  for  the  colored  people  to- 
morrow and  we  havenobody  to  preach  to  them." 
At  this  I  felt  rejoiced,  for  I  remembered  in  my 
vision  I  saw  the  poor  Ninevites  that  did  not 
know  their  right  hands  from  their  left.  1  attend- 
ed the  meeting,  and  a  blessed,  heavenly  meeting 
it  was.  I  returned  home  joyful  and  with  a  glad 
heart,  and  I  renewed  my  covenant  that  I  would 
not  again  distrust  or  disobey  so  kind  a  Master." 

(To  be  continued.) 
For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

As  much  as  I  consider  the  doctrine  of  origi- 
nal depravity  false,  I  think  the  doctrine  of 
original  or  inherent  holiness  equally  so.  For  as 
no  immortal  mind  can  become  depraved,  until  it 
has  been  first  visited  by  the  power  of  God  and 
the  Divine  Lawgiver,  and  that  disobeyed,  and 
the  disobedience  continued  in ;  so  no  mind  can 
become  holy  until  it  has  passed  through  the  re- 
generating influence  of  the  same  heavenly  and 
divine  power ;  and  become  leavened  into  the 
divine  nature.  For  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  created  innocency  and  experimental 
righteousness.  George  Dunlap. 

Leclyard,  Wth  mo.  £th,  1858. 


A  memorial  of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  our  deceased  Friend  Elizabeth 
Smedley. 

When  the  faithful  are  removed,  a  tribute  to 
their  memory  is  due,  for  "  blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord."  Though  such  have  pass- 
ed away  from  human  view,  yet  they  speak  through 
their  past  example  and  precept,  inviting  survivors 
to  "  follow  them  as  they  have  followed  Christ." 
,  Such  we  believe  was  the  blessed  experience  of 
our  beloved  friend  Elizabeth  Smedley,  who  has 
recently  been  removed  by  death  from  our  midst. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
Hambleton,  and  was  born  the  14th  day  of  the  5th 
month,  1786. 

In  very  early  life  she  experienced  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  operate  upon  her  mind,  frequently  caus- 
ing the  tears  to  flow,  before  she  was  sensible 
from  whence  the  influence  came;  but  like  the 
child  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ,  she  was  attentive 
to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  who  manifested  himself 
and  oft  times  protected  her  juvenile  feet  from 
wandering  in  forbidden  paths. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  she  was  induced  to 
depart  from  the  truth  on  some  trivial  account, 
but  her  ever  present  monitor  suffered  her  not  to 
close  her  eyes  in  repose  until  she  had  sought  for- 
giveness. Thus  we  see  that  even  in  childhood's 
tender  years,  if  the  mind  yield  obedience  to  the 
monitions  of  truth,  it  will  be  supported  through 
every  temptation. 

As  she  approached  womanhood,  and  took  her 
position  in  social  society,  her  lively,  buoyant 
temperament  induced  her  to  indulge  in  excess  of 
dress  and  amusements  for  a  season,  but  not  with- 
out great  conflict  of  mind,  for  He  who  had  been 
her  preserver  in  youth,  still  followed  her  closely, 
marring  the  anticipated  pleasure,  and  pointing 
out  to  her  a  higher  source  of  enjoyment. 

In  early  life  she  delighted  in  the  perusal  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  would  often  retire  alone 
to  solitary  places  to  read  over  and  ponder  on  the 
invaluable  truths  contained  therein.  So  impor- 
tant did  she  deem  those  sacred  writings,  that 
she  not  only  continued  to  read  them  attentively 
in  her  own  family  through  life,  but  it  was  her 
concern  affectionately  to  invite  her  hearers  to  a 
more  familiar  acquaintance  with  them,  as  a  pre- 
cious means  of  instruction  in  those  spiritual 
truths  which  pertain  to  the  highest  interests  of 
the  soul.  After  her  marriage  with  our  friend 
Eli  Smedley,  her  mind  continued  to  be  deeply 
exercised  ;  she  felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to 
attend  her  meetings,  and  for  some  time  was  tried 
therein  with  drowsiness  ;  so  much  so  that  human 
nature  would  have  been  willing  to  have  plead  ex- 
cuses to  absent  herself  therefrom ;  but  nothing 
short  of  implicit  obedience  to  known  duty  could 
ensure  the  possession  of  that  peace  her  spirit 
longed  for. 

While  partaking  of  that  heavenly  bread  which 
nourishes  the  soul,  she  was  not  permitted  to  eat 
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it  alone,  and  as  her  concern  for  others  increased, 
she  felt  constrained  to  invite  them  to  come  and 
partake,  and  know  for  themselves  the  realities  of 
the  fruits  of  obedience  to  divine  commands. 

Before  submitting  to  this  requirement,  she 
passed  through  deep  conflicts  of  spirit,  but  it 
was  shown  her  that  obedience  was  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  she  submitted  to  the  heavenly 
vision. 

She  was  an  affectionate  wife,  a  tender  mother 
and  sympathizing  friend ;  nor  were  her  sym- 
pathies confined  within  the  pale  of  our  society; 
her  compassionate  spirit  extended  to  the  oppress- 
ed and  suffering  of  all  classes.  Her  disposition 
was  cheerful,  but  her  mind  was  deeply  devoted 
to  her  Master's  service.  While  her  hands  were 
employed  in  her  daily  avocations,  she  was  not 
absorbed  in  earthly  things,  but  experienced  deep 
travail  of  spirit  for  Zion's  welfare  and  the  en- 
largement of  her  borders,  or  enjoyed  sweet  com- 
munion with  her  God.  Her  ministry  was  in 
plainness  of  speech,  but  attended  with  divine 
authority.  Her  chief  concern  was  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  people  "from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  The 
youth  were  ever  objects  of  her  deepest  solicitude 
and  affectionate  consideration,  and  her  impres- 
sive appeals  to  them  to  make  "an  early  sacrifice" 
will,  in  due  time,  we  trust,  produce  their  fruits 
as  "bread  cast  upon  the  waters." 

In  the  love  of  the  Gospel  she  was  frequently 
engaged  in  visiting  the  neighboring  meetings,  as 
well  as  numerous  meetings  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting ;  and  on  every  such 
occasion,  we  believe,  returned  with  the  reward 
of  peace. 

Her  last  public  communication  was  at  the 
funeral  of  an  aged  neighbor,  on  which  occasion 
she  was  led  to  speak  powerfully  to  a  large  audi- 
ence, portraying  the  awful  danger  of  putting  off 
the  great  work  of  the  soul's  salvation  until  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  earnestly  entreating  them  to 
prepare  for  the  solemn  change.  Her  fervent  ap- 
peals on  that  occasion,  we  trust,  will  live  long  in 
the  memory  of  many  present. 

A  few  days  after  she  was  attacked  with  severe 
illness,  but  her  conscious  moments  were  employ- 
ed in  commemorating  the  goodness  and  loving 
kindness  of  her  Redeemer;  saying,  "I  have  bowed 
in  humility  before  thee,  0  Father  !  I  have  long 
sat  in  the  valley  of  deep  humiliation  !  I  have 
known  thy  love  and  thy  power  roundabout  to 
support  me ;  I  have  felt,  too,  the  power  of  the 
great  dragon  to  entwine  around  me,  ready  to 
draw  me  down,  but  I  trusted  in  thy  promise,  '  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee/  "  With  much  more 
of  the  same  import,  sufficient  to  evince  to  those 
around  her  that  her  work  was  done,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  24th  day  of  the  3rd  month,  1858, 
after  an  illness  of  thirty-six  hours,  she  quietly 
breathed  her  last,  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age, 
having  been  a  minister  twenty-seven  years. 


Read  and  approved  by  Little  Britain  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  at  Eastland,  the  14th  day  of  the 
8th  month,  1858,  and  signed  by  direction  there- 
of by 

Joel  Smedley  j  GuA 

Prisctlla  S.  Parry,  j 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  Bristol  and  Somersetshire, 
by  William  Tanner. 

(Continued  from  page  £50.) 

Ten  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines  preached  by  George  Fox  had 
begun  to  spread  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Leicestershire,  his  native  county  j  and  many  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  had  in  the  mean- 
time, became  united  with  them  in  religious  pro- 
fession. George  Fox  tells  us  that,  in  this  year, 
his  fellow-laborers  in  the  ministry  were  above 
sixty  in  number  ;  and  he  mentions  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  into  which  they  went  forth, 
some  of  them  by  two  and  two,  and  others  single 
handed.  That  the  fields  were  white  to  harvest, 
was  evidenced  by  the  multitudes  who  every- 
where gathered  around  these  devoted  men,  and 
by  the  readiness  with  which  their  testimony  was 
received.  This  was  strikingly  the  case  in  Bris- 
tol, where  the  companies  of  people  who  thronged 
to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  John  Audland  and 
John  Camm  were  so  great,  that  no  house  could 
contain  them.  "  The  places  of  meeting  were  too 
streight,"  says  an  early  historian,  "  the  assem- 
blies thereupon  in  the  open  fields,  though  it  was 
winter,  were  multiplied  to  two,  three,  nay,  some- 
times to  near  four  thousand  people."  Edward 
Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill,  who  had,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  visited  London,  and  been 
instrumental  in  the  gathering  of  a  large  Society 
there,  came  also  to  Bristol ;  and  though  their 
labors,  together  with  those  of  John  Audland  and 
John  Camm,  excited  a  strong  and  violent  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  ministers  and  people,  a 
number  of  steadfast  followers  gathered  around 
them.*  Among  the  earliest  of  the  Bristol  con- 
verts were  Charles  Marshall,  from  whose  Journal 
I  have  quoted  j  Josiah  Coale  j  Dennis  Hollister, 
a  Deacon  in  the  congregation  of  Dissenters'  meet- 
ing in  Broadmead ;  Barbara  Blagdon,  Edward 
Pyot,  and  George  Bishop.  Fuller,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Dissent,  &c,  describes  D.  Hollister  as  a 
great  man  in  the  corporation,  and  a  Member  of 

*John  Audland  and  Francis  Howgill  had  both 
been  ministers  in  another  denomination  before  they 
became  Friends ;  and  on  making  the  change,  they  re- 
turned to  their  flocks  the  money  which  they  had  re- 
ceived in  that  capacity.  Edward  Burrough,  who  is 
described  by  Marsden  as  the  Whitfield  of  the  party, 
died  in  Newgate,  London,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
Being  in  Bristol  shortly  before,  he  told  some  of  his 
friends  that  he  was  going  up  to  the  city  of  London 
again,  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  gospel,  and  to  suffer 
amongst  Friends  in  that  place. 
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Parliament ;  but  I  do  not  find  his  name  among 
the  Members  for  Bristol.  E.  Pyotand  G.  Bishop 
are  described  as  "  Captains/'  and  had  held  com- 
missions in  the  army,  under  the  Parliament. 
George  Fox,  speaking  in  the  following  year  of  a 
large  meeting  at  Reading,  says,  "  thither  came 
George  Bishop,  of  Bristol,  with  his  sword  by  his 
side,  for  he  was  a  Captain."  It  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  George  Fox  gave  him  the  advice 
which  he  is  said  to  have  done  to  William  Penn, 
on  the  latter's  asking  him  whether  he  would  ad- 
vise him  to  give  up  wearing  his  sword,  "  I  advise 
thee  to  wear  it  as  long  as  thou  canst."*  John 
Audland  and  John  Camm  visited  Somersetshire 
and  other  parts  of  the  West  of  England  at  this 
time.  Among  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  of 
the  Somersetshire  Friends,  were  Jasper  Batt,  of 
Street,  and  John  Anderdon,  of  Bridgewater. 
The  names  of  Clark,  Metford,  Clothier,  and 
Gundry,  occur  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
middle  division  ;  those  of  Alloway,  Ferris  and 
Parsous,  and  afterwards  of  Pole,  in  the  West  ; 
and  in  the  North,  we  have  those  of  John  and 
Samuel  Hipsley,  Arthur  and  Abraham  Thomas, 
and  Edmund  Beakes.  The  last  named  Friend 
lived  at  Portshead,  in  the  house  now  occupie  l 
by  James  Tanner.  George  Fox's  first  visit  to 
Bristol  was  in  1656.  Edward  Pyot  had  been  his 
companion  in  a  journey  through  the  Western 
counties,  commenced  in  the  previous  year,  and 
had  suffered  a  severe  imprisonment  with  him 
in  Launceston  gaol.  After  their  liberation,  they 
came  by  way  of  Exeter  and  Taunton  to  Puddi- 
more,  in  Somersetshire.  George  Fox  says,  "  a 
great  convincement  there  was  up  and  down  in 
that  country — many  meetings  we  had,  and  the 
Lord's  power  was  over  all ;  many  were  turned 
by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  them,  and  came  to 
sit  under  His  free  teaching."  Geftrge  Fox  next 
accompanied  Edward  Pyot,  his  late  fellow  pris- 
oner, to  his  house  near  Bristol,  arriving  there  on 
a  Seventh-day.  The  following  morning  he  at- 
tended the  meeting  in  Broadmead,  which  was 
large  and  quiet.  Notice  was  given  of  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  Orchard,  which  Friends  then 
made  use  of  for  their  larger  gatherings.  As  he 
was  on  his  way  to  this  meeting,  George  Fox  was 
told  that  a  noted  opponent  of  Friends  would  be 
present;  "but,"  true  to  himself,  he  adds,  "  I 
bid  them  never  heed,  it  was  nothing  to  me  who 
went  to  it."  He  mentions  having  stood  for 
some  time  in  silence,  on  the  stone  in  the  orchard 
(which  Friends  used  in  speaking,)  with  his  hat 
off,  letting  the  people  look  at  him,  some  thou- 
sands being  present.    The  expected  opponent 

*This  anecdote  is  given  by  Janney,  in  his  Memoir 
of  William  Penn,  on  what  he  considers  reliable  tradi- 
tion. The  account  goes  on  to  state  that,  when  the 
two  Frieods  next  met,  George  Fox  said,  "  William, 
where  is  thy  sword?"  "Oh!"  said  William  Penn,  "I 
have  taken  thy  advice ;  I  wore  it  as  long  asj  could»'; 


came  and  made  some  disturbance,  but  was  soon 
silenced,  and  George  Fox  adds,  "  a  glorious, 
peaceable  meeting  we  had ;  the  word  of  life  was 
divided  amongst  them ;  and  they  were  turned 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  to  Jesus  their 
Saviour."  After  speaking  for  hours,  and  direct- 
ing them,  as  he  says,  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
themselves  that  would  lead  them  into  all  truth, 
he  concluded  with  prayer.  "  The  Lord's  power," 
he  adds,  "  came  over  all.  A  blessed  day  it  was, 
and  the  Lord  had  the  praise."  At  Edward 
Pyot's  house  he  had  another  large  meeting,  at 
which  he  says,  "  many  we're  turned  to  Christ 
Jesus  their  life,  their  Prophet  to  teach  them, 
their  Shepherd  to  feed  them,  and  their  Bishop 
to  oversee  them." 

In  the  following  year  (1657,)  George  Fox  was 
again  in  Bristol ;  and  three  years  later,  on  his 
return  from  Cornwall,  he  passed  again  through 
Somersetshire,  where  he  had  u  divers  large  and 
peaceable  meetings  j"  and  arrived  in  Bristol,  as 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Finding  that  Friends  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  orchard,  the  day  before,  by  a  company 
of  soldiers,  he  requested  George  Bishop,  Thomas 
Gouldney,  Thomas  Speed,  and  Edward  Pyot,  to 
go  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  ask  them  to 
allow  Friends  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  to  meet 
in,  and  to  offer  at  the  same  time  to  pay  20£.  per 
annum  to  the  poor,  as  compensation  for  its  use. 
These  Friends  were  astonished,  and  said  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  would  think  they  were 
mad.  At  last  they  consented  to  go,  "  though 
in  the  cross  to  their  own  wills;"  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  with 
their  reception.  On  hearing  their  proposal  the 
Mayor  said,  "  for  his  part  he  could  agree  to  it ; 
but  he  was  but  one."  He  mentioned  another 
hall  to  them,  which  would  not,  however,  answer 
their  purpose.  "  So  they  came  away,  leaving 
the  Mayor  in  a  very  loving  frame  towards  them." 
It  was  concluded  that  the  meeting  on  the  follow- 
ing day  should  be  held  in  the  orchard,  as  usual; 
and  though  some  formidable  opposition  was 
offered,  it  gave  way.  Again  a  large  meeting  was 
held  at  Edward  Pyot's  house,  at  which  it  was 
judged  several  thousands  of  people  attended. 
Friends  from  other  places  were  present )  and 
some  of  the  Baptists  and  Independents,  with 
their  teachers,  and  many  others  of  the  sober 
people  of  Bristol,  insomuch  that  the  people  who 
stayed  behind  said,  "  the  city  looked  naked." 
George  Fox  says  of  this  meeting,  "  it  was  very 
quiet,  many  glorious  truths  were  opened  to  the 
people,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  set  up, 
who  is  the  end  of  all  figures  and  shadows,  of  the 
law,  and  the  first  covenant." 

In  1662  George  Fox  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  imprisonment  in  Bristol.  Alexander  Par- 
ker, his  companion,  standing  up  first  to  speak, 
was  carried  off  to  prison.  George  Fox  stood  up 
after  him,  but  was  unmolested.    He  says,  I 
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tarried  till  first  day  following,  visiting  Friends, 
and  being  visited  by  Friends.  On  first  day 
morning  several  Friends  came  to  Edward  Pyot's 
where  I  lay  the  night  before,  and  used  endeavors 
to  persuade  me  not  to  go  to  the  meeting  that 
day  j  for  the  magistrates  had  threatened  to  take 
me,  and  had  raised  the  trained  bands.  I  wished 
them  to  go  to  the  meeting,  not  telling  them  what 
I  intended  to  do  j  but  I  told  Edward  Pyot  I  in- 
tended to  go,  and  he  sent  his  son  to  show  me 
the  way  from  his  house,  by  th^fields.  As  I  went 
I  met  divers  Friends,  who  did  what  they  could 
to  stop  me:  '  What/  said  one,  'wilt  thou  go 
into  the  mouth  of  the  beast  V  '  Wilt  thou  go 
into  the  mouth  of  the  dragon  V  said  another.  I 
put  them  by,  and  went  on.  When  I  came  to  the 
meeting,  Margaret  Thomas  was  speaking.  When 
she  had  done  I  stood  up.  I  saw  a  concern  and 
fear  upon  Friends  for  me ;  but  the  power  of  the 
Lord,  in  which  I  declared,  soon  struck  the  fear 
out  of  them.  Life  sprang,  and  a  heavenly,  glori- 
ous meeting  we  had "  The  meeting  ended 
peaceably,  the  soldiers  having,  meanwhile,  been 
employed  in  breaking  up  another  meeting.  (Of 
George  Fox's  marriage  in  Bristol,  I  shall  have 
to  speak  hereafter.) 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA ,ELEVENTH  MONTH  20,1858. 


Died,  At  her  residence  in  Rensselaerville,  Albany 
county,  New  York,  on  the  20th  ult.,  Mary,  wife  of 
Caleb  Spencer,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  a  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  Rensselaerville  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
deceased  was  through  a  long  life  an  exemplary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  filling  with  entire  pro- 
priety the  several  relations  of  wife,  mother,  friend  and 
neighbor.  Such  was  her  concern  to  attend  religious 
meetings  that  she  persevered  in  getting  to  them  long 
after  physical  disability  would  seem  to  have  excused 
such  a  service.  For  the  last  two  years  of  her  life^he 
was  much  shut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  her  friends 
from  an  afflictive  affection  of  the  brain,  that  clouded 
her  understanding  and  unfitted  her  for  social  inter- 
course. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  a  little  girl  whose  parents  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  had  early 
taught  her  lessons  of  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands, and  impressed  upon  her  youthful  mind, 
that  little  children,  in  order  to  become  good  and 
happy,  must  be  kind  and  loving  to  every  body  ; 
must  mind  what  their  fathers  and  mothers  say 
to  them,  and  not  do  any  thing  when  out  of  their 
sight  that  would  wound  their  feelings  if  they 
should  ever  come  to  know  of  it.  At  a  certain 
time  this  little  girl  went  out  into  the  country  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  cousins  and  friends, 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  warm  sunshine;  and 


hear  the  sweet  warbling  of  the  little  birds  as  they 
sang  praises  to  their  Maker. 

While  on  this  social  visit,  she  was  invited  by 
her  cousins  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  other  little 
girls  in  the  neighborhood.  Her  dress  was  clean 
and  neat  but  very  plain  ;  but  her  cousins  thought 
not  fine  enough  to  wear  on  this  occasion,  and 
wished  her  to  wear  one  of  theirs.  She  at  first 
consented  and  the  dress  was  obtained.  But  about 
this  time  a  feeling  took  hold  of  her  mind,  and 
she  expressed  herself  thus  :  "  Suppose  my  father 
should  meet  me  along  the  road  with  this  fine 
dress  on,  what  would  he  say — what  would  he 
think,  to  see  his  little  daughter  dressed  up  in 
such  fine  showy  cloth  es?"  She  then  told  her  cousins 
she  could  not  wear  the  dress,  but  wore  her  own, 
went  with  her  cousins  to  see  the  little  girls,  and 
was  happy  that  she  had  not  done  anything  that 
would  have  offended  or  hurt  the  feelings  of  her 
parents. 

Dear  little  children  who  may  read  this  ;  follow 
the  example  of  this  little  girl,  for  it  is  well  worthy 
of  your  imitation.  Although  she  was  probably 
not  more  than  eight  or  nine  years  old  at  the  time, 
yet  it  showed  that  she  regarded  her  parent's  ad- 
vice and  loving  care,  far  above  this  fine  showy 
dress.  Jane  has  since  left  the  city,  and  now 
lives  with  her  parents  in  the  country  not  many 
miles  from  the  town,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  recollection  of  this  little  act  of  parental  re- 
gard and  affection  has  ofttimes  been  remembered 
with  a  thankful  heart.  W.  C.  M. 

Byherry,  llth  mo.  bill.  1858. 


The  Editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript  has 
sent  us  an  account  of  his  visit  to  a  Friend's 
Meeting  recently  published  in  his  paper. 

A  QUAKER  MEETING. 

It  was  our  privilege  upon  a  recent  Sunday  to 
attend  public  worship  in  a  Quaker  "  Cathedral," 
in  the  pleasant  village  of  Amesbury,  Mass.  We 
went  in  company  with  Whittier,  the  renowned 
Quaker  poet,  whose  literary  fame  extends  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  whose  purity  of  life  and  rare 
fidelity  to  his  principles  command  universal  re- 
spect. The  associations  attached  to  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House  in  Boston  are  far  different  from 
those  connected  with  a  Quaker  church  in  a  ru- 
ral village,  where  the  worshippers  follow  agricul- 
tural pursuits  and  the  birds  at  this  season  of  the 
year  do  the  singing  for  the  meetings  on  "  first 
day."  We  never  saw  so  neat  a  place  of  public 
assembly  as  the  church  at  Amesbury — the  very 
floor  is  cleaner  than  the  walls  of  many  of  our 
city  churches.  The  little  folks  present  were 
models  of  propriety,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  place  was  favorable  to  reflection  and  med- 
itation. The  services  consisted  of  the  most  pro- 
found silence,  a  short  but  excellent  address,  and 
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a  brief,  comprehensive  prayer.  We  never  wit- 
nessed a  more  devout  or  thoughtful  assembly. 

The  small  congregation  of  worshippers  were 
not  inaptly  called  "  Friends."  The  mild  and 
amiable  looks  of  those  present  gave  evidence  of 
calm  and  tranquil  souls  and  characters  in  which 
were  blended  fraternal  love,  universal  charity 
and  moral  rectitude.  We  were  in  a  church,  not 
only  without  priests,  but  without  sacraments — 
no  pealing  organ,  no  trained  and  cultivated  sing- 
ers, no  reading  of  the  Sacred  Word,  no  hymn 
books,  no  written  discourse — there  was  not  even 
a  pulpit,  that  great  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  in 
the  sanctuary  !  But  we  felt  that  we  were  in  a 
truly  Christian  assembly.  Those  about  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  "  world's  people/' 
are  good  neighbors,  good  men  and  women,  good 
Christians.  They  lead  lives  of  unostentatious 
and  simple  goodness.  We  would  recommend  a 
visit  to  a  Quaker  church  to  those  of  our  city 
friends  who  are  in  the  vicinity  of  one  during 
their  summer  vacations.  The  silence  of  the 
assembly  will  be  a  novel  experience  to  persons 
accustomed  to  have  the  outward  senses  constant- 
ly appealed  to.  One  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  protracted,  silent  meetings  named 
in  history  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Job,  where 
Eliphaz,  Bildad  and  Zophar  remained  with  Job 
"  seven  days  and  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word 
unto  him,  for  they  saw  that  his  grief  was  great." 

A  story  is  related  of  a  person,  who  told  a 
Quaker  that  the  silence  of  a  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  was  enough  to  kill  the  devil ; 
to  which  the  Quaker  replied,  that  it  was  the  very 
thing  the  silent  assembly  was  trying  to  do. 

An  Euglish  Archbishop  has  stated  that  reli- 
gion seems  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression 
on  the  Quakers.    Whittier  has  beautifully  said  : 

"  The  Quaker  of  the  olden  time  ! 

How  calm  and  firm,  and  true, 
Unspotted  by  Us  wrong  and  crime, 

He  walked  the  dark  earth  through  ; 
The  lust  of  power,  the  love  of  gain, 

The  thousand  lures  of  sin 
Around  him,  bad  no  power  to  stain 

The  love  of  purity  within." 

As  we  sat  within  the  plain  walls  of  the  modest 
"  meeting  house,"  and  saw  faces  upon  which  "  the 
dove  sat  visibly  brooding,"  we  thought  of  Charles 
Lamb's  charming  essay  upon  such  an  assemblage, 
and  the  following  words  of  the  gentle  Elia  haunt- 
ed our  meditations  : 

"  Wouldst  thou  know  what  true  peace  and  quiet 
mean ;  wouldst  thou  find  a  refuge  from  the 
noises  and  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  wouldst 
thou  enjoy  at  once  solitude  and  society  j  wouldst 
thou  possess  the  depth  of  thine  own  spirit  in 
stillness,  without  being  shut  out  from  the  consol- 
atory faces  of  thy  species  ;  wouldst  thou  be  alone 
and  yet  accompanied;  solitary,  yet  not  desolate  ; 
singular,  yet  not  without  some  one  to  keep 
thee  in  countenance;  go  into  a  Quaker  meeting. 


To  pace  alone  in  the  cloisters  or  side  isles  of 
some  cathedral,  time  stricken, 

 or  u  nder  hanging  mountains. 

Or  by  the  fall  of  fountains — 

is  but  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared  with  that  which 
those  enjoy  who  come  together  for  the  purposes 
of  more  complete,  abstracted  solitude.  This  is 
the  loneliness  to  be  felt.  The  Abbey  Church 
of  Westminister  has  nothing  so  solemn,  so  spirit 
soothing,  as  the  naked  walls  and  benches  of  a 
Quaker  meeting.  Here  are  no  tombs,  no  in- 
scriptions— 

Sands,  ignoble  things, 
Dropped  from  the  ruined  sides  of  Kings — 

but  here  is  something  which  throws  Antiquity 
herself  into  the  foreground — Silence — eldest  of 
kings — language  of  old  Night — primitive  dis- 
courser — to  which  the  insolent  decays  of  mould- 
ering grandeur  have  but  arrived  by  a  violent,  and 
as  we  may  say,  unnatural  progression. 

Frequently  the  meeting  is  broken  up  without 
a  word  having  been  spoken.  But  the  mind  has 
been  fed.  You  go  away  with  a  sermon  not  made 
with  hands.  You  have  been  in  the  milder  cav- 
erns of  Trophonius,  or  as  in  some  den,  where 
that  fiercest  and  savagest  of  all  wild  creatures, 
the  tongue,  that  unruly  member,  has  strangely 
lain  tied  up  and  captive.  You  have  bathed 
with  stillness.  Oh,  when  the  spirit  is  sore  fret- 
ted, even  tired  to  sickness  of  the  janglings  and 
nonsense  noises  of  the  world,  what  a  balm  and 
solace  it  is  to  go  and  seat  yourself,  for  a  quiet 
half  hour,  among  the  gentle  Quakers.  Their 
garb  and  stillness  conjoined,  present  an  uniform- 
ity, tranquil  and  herd-like — as  in  a  pasture — 
"  forty  feeding  like  one." 


A  LETTER  TO  YOUNG  WOMEN  ON  HOUSEWIFE- 
RY AND  INDUSTRY. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hand3 
hold  the  distaff.  *  *  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow 
for  her  household  ;  for  all  her  household  are  clothed 
with  scarlet.  *  *  *  Strength  and  honor  are  her  cloth- 
ing, and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. — Solomon. 

Among  the  more  homely  but  most  essential 
accomplishments  of  a  young  woman  is  that  of 
hosewifery.  There  are  many  things  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  interfere  with  its  acquisition,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  essential  should  lead  you  to  subor- 
dinate to  it  those  which  are  not.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  laziness  of  the  present  generation 
of  girls.  I  think  the  accusation  is  unjust. 
Girls  who  acquire  a  really  good  education  now, 
accomplish  much  more  genuine  hard  work  than 
those  in  "  the  good  old  times  "  who  only  learned 
to  read  and  write,  and  occupied  the  most  of  their 
time  in  the  kitchen  and  dairy.  Nothing  that  can 
be  called  education  and  accomplishment  can  be 
achieved  without  great  labor ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  principal  reason  why  good  housewifery  is  so 
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niuch  neglected,  as  an  accomplishment,  is,  that 
the  time  is  so  much  occupied  in  study.  Laziness 
is  very  apt  to  come  with  wealth,  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  a  great  many  more  lazy  girls  now 
than  fifty  years  ago.  They  are  certainly  a  very 
undesirable  article  to  have  about,  and  I  pity  the 
poor  fellow  who  gets  one  of  them  for  a  compa- 
nion )  but  I  say  candidly  that  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  more  naturally  lazy  girls  in  the 
world  than  usual. 

You  expect,  one  of  these  days,  to  be  the  mistress 
of  a  house.  Your  comfort  and  happiness,  and  the 
and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  your  husband, 
will  depend  very  much  upon  your  ability  to  order 
that  house  well.  If  jour  companion  be  in  humble 
circumstances,  you  will  very  likely  be  obliged  to 
do  the  most  of  your  work  yourself.  In  this  case,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for,  housewife- 
ry will  be  very  necessary  to  you.  If  you  marry 
a  man  of  competence  or  wealth,  a  knowledge  of 
good  housewifery  is  quite  as  essential  to  you  as  if 
you  were  required  to  do  your  own  work.  The 
expenses  of  your  house  will  be  large  or  small,  as 
you  are  a  bad  or  a  good  housekeeper.  If  you  do 
not  know  how  to  do  the  work  of  the  house  ;  if 
you  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  offices 
and  economies  of  an  establishment,  you  will  be 
dependent.  So  far  from  being  the  mistress  of 
your  house,  you  will  be  only  its  guest.  Your 
servants  will  circumvent  you,  they  will  cheat 
you,  they  will  make  you  miserable.  If  they  do 
not  perform  their  work  properly,  through  will- 
fulness or  ignorance,  you  cannot  tell  them  better 
You  will  scold  them  for  things  which  you  cannot 
tell  them  how  to  mend,  you  will  be  unjust,  and 
you  will  not  keep  them.  Many  a  really  good 
servant  is  constantly  suffering  from  grievances 
growing  directly  from  the  ignorance  of  her  mis- 
tress. Unless  you  are  willing  to  take  up  for  life 
with  a  boardin'g-house — a  place  for  people  to 
vegetate  in — you  must  be  a  good  housewife.  It 
matters  not  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor.  You 
need  a  practical  knowledge  of  cookery,  of  the 
laundry,  of  the  prices  and  qualities  of  provisions, 
of  chamber  work — of  everything  that  enters  into 
the  details  of  home  life. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  no  mother  who  is 
capable  of  teaching  you  these  things,  you  are  in 
a  measure  excusable  for  not  learning  them.  I 
pity  a  family  of  girls  whose  mother  is  a  know- 
nothing  and  a  do-nothing.  I  do  not  blame  girls 
for  not  wishing  to  put  themselves  under  the 
tuition  of  the  cook  and  the  maid-of-all-work. 
But  even  when  you  find  yourselves  under  dis- 
advantages like  these,  you  cannot  afford  to  be- 
come a  woman  without  knowing  something  of 
the  homely  utilities  of  life.  Your  own  aptness 
of  mind — your  own  good  sense  and  ready  inge- 
nuity— will  give  you  a  clue  to  the  mysteries 
which  practice  will  ultimately  make  plain.  Your 
comfort,  your  independence,  your  reputation, 
your  husband's  respect  for  you,  depend  so  much 


upon  your  ability  to  keep  house  well,  that  I  can- 
not leave  the  subject  without  insisting  upon  the 
importance  of  your  learning  to  do  it  while  you 
have  the  chance.  There  are  few  higher  compli- 
ments that  can  be  paid  to  a  young  woman  than 
that  which  accords  to  her  the  character  of  an 
excellent  housekeeper.  There  is  no  reputation 
which  will  more  thoroughly  tend  to  confirm  a 
young  woman  in  the  esteem  of  young  men,  or 
more  forcibly  commend  her  to  their  esteem,  than 
that  of  being  acquainted,  practically,  with  the 
details  of  the  kitchen  and  the  economies  of 
housekeeping. 

This  naturally  introduces  me  to  a  discussion 
of  the  benefits  of  physical  industry,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  regular  household  duties.  There  is 
no  better  relief  to  study  than  the  regular  per- 
formance of  special  duties  in  the  house.  To 
feel  that  one  is  really  doing  something  every 
day,  that  the  house  is  the  tidier  for  one's  efforts, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  family  enhanced,  is  the 
surest  warrant  of  content  and  cheerfulness. 
There  is  something  about  this  habit  of  daily 
work— this  regular  performance  of  duty— which 
tends  to  regulate  the  passions,  to  give  calmness 
and  vigor  to  the  mind,  to  impart  a  healthy  tone 
to  the  body,  and  to  diminish  the  desire  for  life 
in  the  street  and  for  resort  to  gossiping  com- 
panions. 

Were  I  as  rich  as  Croesus,  my  girls  should 
have  something  to  do  regularly,  just  as  soon  as 
they  should  become  old  enough  to  do  anything. 
They  should,  in  the  first  place,  make  their  own 
bed,  and  take  care  of  their  own  room.  They 
should  dress  each  other.  They  should  sweep  a 
portion  of  the  house.  They  should  learn,  above 
all  things,  to  help  themselves,  and  thus  to  be  in- 
dependent in  all  circumstances.  A  woman, 
helpless  from  any  other  cause  than  sickness,  is 
essentially  a  nuisance.  There  is  nothing  woman- 
ly and  ladylike  in  helplessness.  My  policy 
would  be,  as  girls  grow  up,  to  assign  to  them 
special  duties,  first  in  one  part  of  the  house,  then 
in  another,  until  they  should  become  acquainted 
with  all  housewifely  offices;  and  I  should  have 
an  object  in  this  beyond  the  simple  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  housewifery.  It  should  be  for 
the  acquisition  of  habits  of  physical  industry — of 
habits  that  conduce  to  the  health  of  body  and 
mind — of  habits  that  give  them  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  labor,  and  inspire  within  them  a 
genuine  sympathy  with  those  whose  lot  it  is  to 
labor. 

All  young  mind  is  uneasy  if  it  be  good  for 
anything.  There  is  not  the  genuine  human 
stuff  in  a  girl  who  is  habitually  and  by  nature 
passive,  placid,  and  inactive.  The  body  and  the 
mind  must  both  be  in  motion.  If  this  tendency 
to  activity  be  left  to  run  loose — undirected  into 
channels  of  usefulness — a  spoiled  child  is  the  re- 
sult. A  girl  growing  up  to  womanhood,  is, 
when    unemployed,   habitually  uneasy.  The 
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mind  aches  and  chafes  because  it  wants  action, 
for  a  motive.  Now  a  mind  in  this  condition  is 
not  benefitted  by  the  command  to  stay  at  home, 
or  the  withdrawal  from  companions.  It  must  be 
set  to  work.  This  vital  energy  that  is  struggling 
to  find  relief  in  demonstration  should  be  so 
directed  that  habits  may  be  formed, — habits  of 
industry  that  obviate  the  wish  for  change  and 
unnecessary  play,  and  form  a  regular  drain  upon 
it.  Otherwise,  the  mind  becomes  dissipated, 
the  will  irresolute,  and  confinement  irksome. 
Girls  will  never  be  happy,  except  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  playmates,  unless  home  becomes 
to  them  a  scene  of  regular  duty  and  personal 
usefulness. 

There  is  another  obvious  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  habit  of  engaging  daily  upon  spe- 
cial household  duties.  The  imagination  of  girls 
is  apt  to  become  active  to  an  unhealthy  degree, 


give  you  worthy  happiness  in  the  using.  They 
were  made  for  use ;  and  a  lazy  woman  is  inevi- 
tably miserable.  I  do  not  put  this  matter  of  en- 
joyment before  you  as  the  motive  for  action.  I 
simply  state  the  fact  that  it  is  a  result  of  action 
— an  incident  of  a  life  worthily  spent. 

When  you  have  properly  comprehended  and 
received  this  idea,  the  recreation  of  life  and  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse  will  take  their  ap- 
propriate positions  with  relation  to  the  business 
of  life — its  staple  duties.  Recreation  will  be- 
come re-creation — simply  the  renewal  of  your 
powers,  that  they  may  all  the  better  perform 
the  work  which  you  have  undertaken,  or  which 
circumstances  have  devolved  upon  you.  Social 
pleasure  will  rise  into  a  sympathetic  communion 
with  natures  and  lives  earnest  like  your  own, 
upon  the  subjects  nearest  your  hearts,  and  it 
will  give  you  strength  and  guidance.    The  plea- 


when  no  corrective  is  employed.    False  views  of  j  sures  of  life  will  become  the  wells,  scattered 


life  are  engendered,  and  labor  is  regarded  as 
menial.  Ease  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
supremely  desirable  thing,  so  that  when  the  real 
inevitable  cares  of  life  come,  there  is  no  prepa- 
ration for  them,  and  weak  complainings  or  ill- 
natured  discontent  are  the  result. 

And  here  I  am  naturally  introduced  into  an- 
other subject.  Young  women,  the  glory  of  your 
life  is  to  do  something  and  to  be  something. 
You  very  possibly  may  have  formed  the  idea 
that  ease  and  personal  enjoyment  are  the  ends 
of  your  life.  This  is  a  terrible  mistake.  Devel- 
opment in  the  broadest  sense  and  in  the  highest 
direction  is  the  end  of  your  life.  You  may 
possibly  find  ease  with  it,  and  a  great  deal  of 
precious  personal  enjoyment,  or  your  life  maybe 
one  long  experience  of  self-denial.  If  you  wish 
to  be  something  more  than  the  pet  and  plaything 
of  a  man ;  if  you  would  rise  above  the  position 
of  a  pretty  toy,  or  the  ornamental  fixture  of  an 
establishment,  you  have  got  a  work  to  do.  ^ou 
have  got  a  position  to  maintain  in  society  ;  you 
have  got  the  poor  and  the  sick  to  visit ;  you  may 
possibly  have  a  family  to  rear  and  train ;  you 
have  got  to  take  a  load  of  care  upon  your  should- 
ers and  bear  it  through  life.  You  have  got  a 
character  to  sustain  ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
have  the  heart  of  a  husband  to  cheer  and 
strengthen.  Ease  is  not  for  you.  Selfish  enjoy- 
ment is  not  for  you.  The  world  is  to  be  made 
better  by  you.  You  have  got  to  suffer  and  to 
work;  and  if  there  be  a  spark  of  the  true  fire  in 
you,  your  hearts  will  respond  to  these  words. 

The  time  will  come  when  you  shall  see  that 
all  your  toil,  and  care,  and  pain,  and  sorrow, 
and  practical  sympathy  for  others  has  built  you 
up  into  a  strength  of  womanhood  which  will 
despise  ease  as  an  end  of  life,  and  pity  those  who 
are  content  with  it.  Get  this  idea  that  your  great 
business  is  simply  to  live  at  ease  out  of  your  head 
at  once.  There  is  nothing  noble  and  enobling  in 
it.    Your  mental  and  physical  powers  can  only 


along  the  way,  where  you  will  lay  down  your 
burthens  for  the  moment,  wipe  your  brows,  and 
drink,  that  you  may  go  into  the  work  before  you 
refreshed  in  body  and  mind.  In  these  quiet 
hours  you  will  feel  a  healthy  thrill  of  happiness 
which  those  who  seek  pleasure  for  its  own  sake 
never  know. 

There  are  few  objects  in  this  world  more 
repulsive  to  me  than  a  selfish  woman— a 
woman  who  selfishly  consults  her  own  enjoy- 
ments, her  own  ease,  her  own  pleasure.  If  you 
have  the  slightest  desire  to  be  loved ;  if  you 
would  have  your  presence  a  welcome  one  in 
palace  and  cottage  alike  ;  if  you  would  be  ad- 
mired, respected,  revered  ;  if  you  would  have  all 
sweet  human  sympathies  clustering  around  you 
while  you  live,  and  the  tears  of  a  multitude  of 
friends  shed  upon  your  grave  when  you  die,  you 
must  be  a  working  woman — living  and  working 
for  others,  denying  yourself  for  others,  and  build- 
ing up  for  yourself  a  character,  strong,  symme- 
trical, beautiful.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  rather 
be  that  insensate  and  quietly  gliding  shadow 
which  the  wounded  soldier  kissed  as  the  noble 
Florence  Nightingale  passed  his  weary  pillow, 
than  the  pampered  creature  of  luxury,  who  has 
no  thought  above  her  personal  ease  and  personal 
adornment. 

Do  not  seek  out  for  yourselves  any  prominent 
field  of  service  where  you  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  Remain  where  God  places 
you.  Some  of  the  noblest  heroisms  of  the  world 
have  been  achieved  in  humble  life.  The  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you.  The  miserable  are 
always  around  you.  You  can  lighten  your 
father's  burdens.  You  can  restrain  your  bro- 
thers from  vicious  society.  You  can  relieve  your 
failing  and  fading  mother  of  much  care.  You 
can  gather  the  ragged  and  ignorant  children  at 
your  knee,  and  teach  them  something  of  a  better 
life  than  they  have  seen.  You  can  become  an- 
gels of  light  and  goodness  to  many  stricken 
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hearts.  You  can  read  to  the  aged.  You  can 
do  many  things  which  will  be  changed  to  bless- 
ings upon  your  own  soul.  Florence  Nightingale 
did  her  work  in  her  place;  do  your  work  in 
yours,  and  your  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  shall 
reward  you  openly. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  cast  a  shadow  on 
your  brows,  but  I  would  undeceive  you  at  the 
first,  so  that  you  may  begin  life  with  right  ideas. 
Life  is  real — it  is  a  real  and  earnest  thing.  It 
has  homely  details,  painful  passages,  and  a 
crown  of  care  for  every  brow.  I  seek  to  inspire 
you  with  a  wish  and  a  will  to  meet  it  with  a 
womanly  spirit.  I  seek  to  point  you  to  its  nobler 
meanings  and  its  higher  results,  The  tinsel  with 
which  your  imagination  has  invested  it  will  all 
fall  off  itself,  so  soon  as  you  shall  fairly  enter 
upon  its  experiences.  Then  if  these  ideas  have 
no  place  in  you,  you  will  be  obliged  to  acquire 
them  slowly  and  painfully,  or  you  will  sink  into 
a  poor,  selfish,  discontented  creature — and  be,  so 
far  as  others  are  concerned,  either  a  nonentity, 
or  a  disagreeable  hanger-on  and  looker-on.  So  I 
say,  begin  to  take  up  life's  duties  now.  Learn 
something  of  what  life  is,  before  you  take  upon 
yourself  its  graver  responsibilities. — Titcomb's 
Letters. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

CircumstanceSgbeyond  the  control  of  the  writer 
have  prevented  the  publication  of  the  following 
in  the  "  Intelligencer  "  until  the  present  time. 

Review  of  the  weather,  &c,  for  Tenth  month. 

1857.  1858. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  ....  7  d'ys  2  days 
do.  during  some  portionofthe  24  h'rs,  5    "     8  « 

Cloudy  without  storms,  10    "     7  <e 

Ordinary  clear,  9   "    U  £e 

31  31 

TEMPERATURES,  &C.  1857.  1858. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month  per 

Penn.  Hospital,   55-79  deg.  59 

Highest  do.  during  month  do.  .  76  "  85 
Lowest  do.  do.        do.    .      34       "  36 

Rain  during  the  month,  .    .     .     2.69  inch,  1.84 
Deaths  during  the  month,  counting 

five  entire  weeks  for  each  year,    835  802 
The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 

this  month,  for  the  past  sixty-nine  years, 

has  been   54.38  deg. 

The  highest  ditto  during  that  entire  period, 

(1793,)   64  u 

The  lowest    do.        do.  do.  do 

(1827,)       ......  46 

The  month  under  review  of  the  present  year  has  been 
remarkable  for  heights  of  temperature — the  only  years 
since  1790  (our  record  extending  no  further  back)  in 
which  it  has  been  exceeded,  being — 

1793,       -  64  deg. 

1848,       -  59.27  " 

or,  only  tioice  during  the  past  sixty-nine  years,  and  also 
exceeding  the  average,  for  the  same  period,  about  five 
degrees.  j.  M.  E; 


THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

u  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings." — James.  4  :  5. 

There  was  tumult  and  there  was  din, 
There  was  satan,  and  there  was  sin; 
There  were  groanings  and  there  were  fears, 
Orphans'  sighs  and  widows'  tears  : 
And  there  was  cursing  and  piercing  cry, 
And  despair's  last  rending  agony  ; 
And  there  were  vultures  and  worse  than  they, 
Hovering  to  gorge  their  human  prey. 
Where  were  such  sights,  I  pray  thee  tell  ? 
Where  was  on  earth  so  fierce  a  hell? 

There  where  yon  warriors,  armed  and  steeled, 
Are  cheering  their  troops  to  the  battle  field  : 
There  where  famed  statesmen,  and  poets,  I  ween, 
Declare  'tis  a  proud  and  a  glorious  scene. 

But  was  there  found  in  that  brilliant  day 

The  heart  to  feel,  or  the  lip  to  pray? 

The  accents  of  heaven,  or  the  looks  of  love, 

The  Prince  of  Peace,  or  the  Holy  Dove  ? 

I  say  not  what  passes  in  secret  souls, 

For  dew  drops  may  fall  while  thunder  rolls ; 

But  I  saw  them  not  in  the  haggard  cheek, 

I  heard  them  not  in  the  dying  shriek  ; 

I  marked  them  not  in  the  frenzied  eye  ; 

They  calmed  not  the  shouts  of  victory  ; 

They  were  lost  in  the  yells  of  the  frantic  breath 

That  pealed  to  the  heavens  for  triumph  or  death  ; 

They  echoed  not  in  the  cannon's  roar ; 

I  traced  them  not  in  the  seas  of  gore ; 

I  marked  them  not  in  the  battle's  rush, 

The  oath  and  the  groan,  and  the  life  blood  gush  ; 

They  flashed  not  bright  in  the  bayonet's  gleam, 

Or  there  where  the  tattered  banners  stream 

To  rally  the  young  and  the  proud  and  the  brave, 

To  the  murderous  charge  that  digs  their  grave. 

I  judge  not  my  neighbors'  heart  or  lot ; 

They  might  be  there ;  but  I  saw  them  not. 

Men  said  that  noble  and  great  was  war; 

That  patriot  virtues  yoke  his  car  ; 

And  that  nought  is  so  generous  and  bright  to  see, 

As  a  hero  fresh  from  his  victory. 

I  viewed  e'en  the  solemn  and  sacred  tomb 

Emblazoned  with  sword  and  battle  plume; 

And  in  God's  own  temple,  flaunting  high, 

The  captured  banner  and  panoply  ; 

And  all  did  tell  me  how  pure  the  flame 

Whence  strife,  and  war,  and  fightings  came. 

Yet  they  came,  said  a  wise  and  holy  page, 
From  lawless  passion  and  guilty  rage  : 
And  truth,  when  the  field  of  blood  I  view, 
Methinks  that  such  sacred  word  is  true  ; 
That  the  bad  was  there  and  the  good  forgot : — 
At  least,  if 't  were  there,  I  saw  it  not. 

S.  0.  W. 


The  following  little  effusion  by  a  young  girl  was 
sent  us  for  publication. 

LINES  TO  MY  YOUNGEST  SISTER  ON  HER  FIRST 
BIRTH  DAY. 

One  year  of  joy  and  gladness, 
One  year  without  sorrow  or  sin, 
A  blessing  to  all  around  her, 
Her  innocent  life  hath  been. 

Her  gentle  and  trusting  spirit 
Takes  no  thought  of  future  years, 
And  she  dreams  not,  alas!  how  often 
Her  hopes  will  be  turned  to  tears. 
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The  dark,  dark  vail  of  the  future 
Is  resting  its  shadowy  wing 
On  the  many  joys  and  sorrows 
That  time  to  her  heart  may  bring! 

Will  her  life  be  long  and  sunless, 
With  no  bright  star  to  guide  her  on, 
Will  she  linger  alone  with  sorrow, 
When  the  friends  of  her  youth  are  gone? 

And  when  her  young  life  is  dawning, 
And  the  earth  seems  so  fair  and  bright, 
Will  her  dreams  be  all  crushed  and  broken, 
And  day  seem  an  endless  night? 

Will  she  turn  to  God  in  her  anguish, 
Will  her  dreams  of  joy  depart, 
Will  she  raise  to  the  throne  of  her  Father, 
The  wail  of  a  broken  heart? 

But  useless  these  vain  forbodings, 
For  the  Father  who  guards  us  all, 
Who  watches  even  the  sparrows, 
Lest  one  of  their  number  fall. 

We  know  He  will  guard  our  darling, 
And  gird  her  about  with  His  love, 
Till  her  spirit  joineth  in  glory, 
Toe  seraphs  and  ungels  above. 
Philadelphia,  10th  mo.,  1858.  M. 


For  the  Children. 
THE  YIOLET. 

"  0  mother,  mother,  only  look ! 

See  what  I've  got  for  thee  ! 
I  found  it  close  beside  the  brook  ; 

This  pretty  violet  see. 

£;  And  father  says  there  will  be  more  ; 

So,  mother,  when  they  come, 
We'll  pick  my  little  basket  full, 

And  bring  them  with  us  home. 

"  And,  mother,  didst  thou  ever  hear — 

Tis  very  strange  indeed — 
This  pretty  flower,  with  leaves  and  all, 

Was  once  a  little  seed  ? 

"When  it  was  planted  in  the  ground, 

The  sun  shone  very  bright, 
And  made  the  little  seed  so  warm, 

It  grew  with  all  its  might." 

"  Yes,  Charles,  the  bright  sun  made  it  warm  ; 

'Twas  wet  with  rain  and  dew  ; 
The  leaves  came  first,  and  then,  ere  long, 

We  found  the  violet  blue. 

"  Charley,  I  think  when  we  are  good, 

Obedient  and  kind, 
Good  feelings,  like  the  little  flowers, 

Are  growing  in  the  mind. 

"But  when  we  suffer  evil  thoughts 

To  grow  and  flourish  there, 
Then  they  are  like  the  noxious  weeds 

That  choke  the  flowerets  fair." 


Faith,  it  is  said,  comes  by  hearing,  but  that 
can  only  be  as  the  speaker  is  himself  endued 
with  it:  to  think  of  exciting  it  in  others,  when 
we  have  it  not  in  ourselves,  is  like  trying  by  one 
unlighted  candle  to  light  another. —  G.  Dillwyn. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
BAYARD  TAYLOR  IN  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 
RAILROADS  IN  RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg,  July,  1858. 
On  leaving  Moscow  for  this  place,  we  were 
obliged  to  take  out  fresh  passports,  giving  up 
those  which  we  had  obtained  at  Warsaw.  As 
one  is  required  to  appear  personally,  this  formal- 
ity is  a  little  troublesome,  but  we  were  subjected 
to  no  questioning,  and  the  documents  were  ready 
at  the  time  promised.  After  paying  the  fees, 
we  were  about  to  leave,  when  the  official  whis- 
pered :  "  You  have  forgottten  my  tea  money." 
The  readiness  with  which  he  changed  a  note, 
while  the  subordinates  looked  the  other  way, 
proved  to  me  that  tfiis  system  of  gratuities  (to 
use  a  mild  term)  is  not  only  general,  but  permit- 
ted by  the  higher  authorities.  Many  of  the 
civil  officers  have  salaries  ranging  from  six  to 
ten  rubles  a  month — barely  enough  to  clothe 
them — so  that  without  this  "  tea  money,"  the 
machinery  of  government  would  move  very  slow- 

I  also  went  to  the  office  of  the  Censor,  to  in- 
quire concerning  the  fate  of  the  books  taken 
from  me  on  the  Polish  frontier.  Here  I  was 
very  politely  received,  and  was  informed  that 
the  books  had  not  arrived.  The  Censor  seemed 
a  little  embarrassed,  and  I  half  suspected  that 
the  books  might  be  on  the  prohibited  list. 
Kohl's  work,  I  have  been  informed,  belongs  to 
this  class,  although  I  saw,  in  the  shop-windows, 
books  which  I  should  have  supposed  were  much 
more  objectionable  than  his.  It  is  permitted  to 
all  literary  and  scientific  men,  however,  to  im- 
port freely  whatever  works  they  choose.  The 
list  of  foreign  newspapers  admitted  into  Russia 
has  recently  been  much  enlarged,  but  they  also 
pass  through  the  Censor's  hands,  and  one  fre- 
quently sees  paragraphs  or  whole  columns  either 
covered  with  a  coating  of  black  paste,  or  so  nice- 
ly erased  that  no  sign  of  printer's  ink  is  left. 

During  our  stay  in  Moscow,  we  lodged  at  the 
Hotel  de  Dresde,  which  I  can  conscientiously 
recommend  to  future  travellers.  It  is  a  large  low 
building  on  the  Government  square,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Tverskaia  Onlitza,  and  convenient  to 
the  Kremlin.  The  only  discomfort,  which  it 
shares  in  common  with  the  other  hotels,  is  that 
the  servants  are  all  Russian.  We  obtained  a 
large,  pleasant  room  for  two  rubles  a  day,  and  a 
dinner,  cooked  in  the  most  admirable  style,  for  a 
ruble  each.  Other  charges  were  in  the  same 
proportion  •  so  that  the  daily  expense  was  about 
S3.  As  there  is  no  table  d  hote,  the  meals  being 
served  in  one's  own  room,  this  is  rather  below 
New-Yors  prices.  A  German  author,  who  resi- 
ded two  years  in  Moscow,  gave  me  $1,000  as  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  annual  expense  of  living  for 
a  bachelor.  House  rent  and  the  ordinary  neces- 
saries of  life  are  cheap  ,  but  luxuries  of  all  kinds 
clothing,  &c,  are  very  dear. 
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On  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  just  outside 
the  low  earthern  barrier,  stands  the  great  Rail- 
road Station.  The  principal  train  for  St.  Peters- 
burg leaves  daily  at  noon,  and  reaches  its  desti- 
nation the  next  morning  at  eight — 600  versts, 
or  400  English  miles,  in  twenty  hours.  The 
fares  are  respectively  19,  13  and  9  rubles,  for 
the  first,  second  and  third  class.  The  station 
building  is  on  the  most  imposing  scale,  and  all 
the  operations  of  the  road  are  conducted  with  the 
utmost  precision  and  regularity,  although  per- 
haps a  little  slower  than  in  other  countries.  The 
first  class  carriages  are  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  luxuriously  cushioned  as  in  England, 
the  second  class  are  arranged  exactly  on  the 
American  plan  (in  fact,  I  believe  they  are  built 
in  America),  except  that  the  seats  are  not  so 
closely  crowded  together.  The  entrance  is  at 
the  end,  over  a  platform  on  which  the  brakeman 
stands,  as  with  us.  As  the  day  of  our  departure 
happened  to  be  on  Monday,  which  is  considered 
so  unlucky  a  day  among  the  Russians  that  they 
never  'travel  when  they  can  avoid  it,  there  was 
just  a  comfortable  number  of  passengers.  We 
bade  adieu  to  our  obliging  friend,  Col.  Claxton, 
whose  kindness  had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
interest  of  our  visit,  and,  as  the  dial  marked 
noon,  steamed  off  for  St.  Petersburg. 

Straight  as  sunbeams,  the  four  parallel  lines 
of  rail  shoot  away  to  the  north-west,  and  vanish 
far  off  in  a  sharp  point  on  the  horizon.  Woods, 
hills,  swamps,  ravines,  rivers,  may  intersect  the 
road,  but  it  swerves  not  a  hair  from  the  direct 
course,  except  where  such  deflection  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  general  level  between  Moscow  and 
the  Volga.  After  passing  the  Valdai  Hills, 
about  half-way  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  course  is 
almost  as  straight  as  if,  drawn  with  a  ruler  for 
the  remaining  two  huncred  miles.  The  Russians 
say  this  road  is  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  luxury.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  consult- 
ed his  own  convenience  and  the  facility  of  con- 
veying troops  rather  than  the  convenience  of  the 
country  and  the  development  of  its  resources. 
By  insisting  upon  the  shortest  possible  distance 
between  the  two  cities,  he  carried  the  road  for 
hundreds  of  versts  through  swamps  where  an 
urtificial  foundation  of  piles  was  necessary  • 
while,  by  bending  its  course  a  little  to  the  south 
nearer  the  line  of  the  highway,  not  only  would 
these  swamps  have  been  avoided,  but  the  cities 
of  Novgorod,  Valdai  and  Torshok,  with  the  set- 
tled and  cultivated  regions  around  them,  would 
have  shared  in  the  advantages  and  added  to  the 
profits  of  the  road. 

In  its  construction  and  accessories,  one  can 
truly  say  this  is  the  finest  railway  in  the  world. 
Its  only  drawback  is  an  occasional  roughness, 
the  cause  of  which,  I  suspect,  lies  in  the  cars 
rather  than  the  road  itself.  There  are  thirty- 
three  stations  between  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg.   At  the  most  of  these,  the  station-houses 


are  palaces,  all  built  exactly  alike,  and  on  a, 
scale  of  magnificence  which  scorns  expense.  A 
great  deal  of  needless  luxury  has  been  wasted 
upon  them.  The  bridges,  also,  are  models  of 
solidity  and  durability.  Every  thing  is  on  the 
grandest  scale,  and  the  punctuality  and  exact- 
ness of  the  running  arrangements  are  worthy  of 
all  praise.  But  at  what  a  cost  has  all  this  been 
accomplished  !  This  road  400  miles  in  length, 
over  a  level  country,  with  very  few  cuts,  em- 
bankments and  bridges,  except  between  Moscow 
and  Tver  (about  one-fourth  of  the  distance),  has 
been  built  at  an  expense  of  120,000,000  of  ru- 
bles ($90,000,000),  or  $225,000  per  mile.  When 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  cheapness  of  la- 
bor in  Russia,  the  sum  becomes  still  more  enor- 
mous. 

The  work  was  not  only  conducted  by  American 
engineers,  but  Mr.  Winans,  the  chief-engineer, 
is  at  present  carrying  on  the  running  business 
under  a  contract  with  the  Government.  His 
principal  assistants  are  also  Americans.  This  con- 
tract, which  was  originally  for  ten  years,  has 
yet  three  years  to  run,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Mr.  Winans  will  be  able  to  live  upon  what  he 
has  earned.  His  annual  profit  upon  the  con- 
tract is  said  to  be  one  million  rubles.  Some  idea 
of  its  liberal  character  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  his  allowance  for  grease  alone  is  three 
silver  copecs  a  verst  for  each  wheel — about  3  J 
cents  a  mile ;  or,  with  an  ordinary  train,  some 
$700  for  the  run  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg. 
His  own  part  of  the  contract  is  faithfully  and 
admirably  discharged,  and  he  is  of  course  fairly 
entitled  to  all  he  can  make.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  however,  that  the  receipts  of  the  road 
last  year  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  a  few 
thousand  rubles  only. 

The  fact  is,  even  yet,  the  road  does  not  appear 
to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  profit.  The  way 
traffic  and  travel  which  railroad  companies  else- 
where make  it  a  point  to  encourage,  is  here  en- 
tirely neglected.  There  are  none  but  through 
trains,  and  but  a  single  passenger  train  daily. — 
Beside  this,  no  freight  is  taken  at  the  way  sta- 
tions, unless  there  should  happen  to  be  a  little 
room  to  spare,  after  the  through  freight  is  cared 
for.  Tver,  through  which  the  road  passes,  is  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Volga,  and  after 
Nijni  Novgorod,  the  chief  centre  of  trade  with 
the  regions  watered  by  that  mighty  river,  as  far 
as  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  yet,  I  am  informed,  there 
is  no  special  provision  made  for  affording  the 
facilities  of  communication  which  this  place  so 
much  needs. 

Russia,  however,  is  soon  to  be  covered  with  a 
general  system  of  railroad  communication,  which 
when  completed  must  exercise  a  vast  influence 
on  her  productive  and  commercial  activity.  A 
road  from  Moscow  to  Nijni  Novgorod  on  the 
Volga,  where  the  grand  annual  fair  is  held,  has 
been  commenced,  and  will  probably  be  finished 
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:  a   in  from  three  to  five  years.    The  distance  is  J 
A  about  250  miles,  and  the  estimated  expense  $50- 
1   000  per  mile.    The  road  from  St.  Petersburg  to ; 
i   Warsaw — a  little  over  700  miles  in  length — has  ; 
;    been  in  progress  for  some  years  past,  and  will  be ! 
.   finished,  it  is  said,  by  the  close  of  the  year  1860. 
i   In  September  it  will  be  opened  as  far  as  Pskov 
i   (German,  "  Pleskow").  atthehead  oflakePepsus 
th,    and  to  Dwinaburg,  whence  a  branch  road  to  Riga 
%   is  now  building,  in  the  course  of  next  year.  Near 
Covno  it  will  be  intersected  by  another  branch 
from  Konigsburg,  via  Tilsit   and  Gumbiueu, 
■i.   whereby  (here  will  be  a  communication  between 
leg    St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin, 
la.       The  other  projected  roads,  the  building  of 
*    which  has  been  contracted  for  by  a  French  com- 
pany, but  not  yet  commenced,  are  from  Libau, 
10    on  the  Baltic,  easterly  through  Witepsk  and 
»    Smolensk  to  the  large  manufacturing  town  of 
,s   Tula,  112  miles  south  of  Moscow;  and  another 
[jg    from  the  latter  city  to  C hark off,  in  the  Ukraine, 
n.    with  branches  to  Odessa  and  the  Crimea.  The 
g    former  of  these  will  be  nearly  700  miles  in  length 
8    and  the  latter  at  least  1,000.    The  cheapest  plan 
J    for  the  Russian  Government  to  build  railroads 
.    would  undoubtedly  be,  to  permit  the  formation 
I    of  private  companies  for  that  purpose.    In  M.id- 
J    die  and  Southern  Russia,  the  cost  of  construction 
(    would  certainly  be  no  greater  than  in  Illinois, 
where,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  roads  are  built 
for  half  the  amount  of  the  lowest  estimate  I  have 
heard  here.    The  effect  of  these  improvements 
|    upon  the  internal  condition  of  Russia  can  hardly 
be  overvalued.    They  are  in  fact  but  the  com- 
mencement of  a  still  grander  system  of  commu- 
nication, which  little  by  little,  will  thrustits  iron 
feelers  into  Asia,  and  grapple  with  the  inertia 
of  four  thousand  years. 

To  return  to  ourjourney.  The  halts  at  the 
way  stations  were  rather  long— five,  ten,  fifteen 
minutes,  and  at  Tver,  where  we  arrived  at  5 
o'clock,  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  every  other,  the  arrangements  were  most 
convenient  and  complete.  We  had  a  good  meal 
at  a  reasonable  price,  and  were  allowed  a  ration- 
al time  to  eat  it.  At  every  one  of  the  other  sta- 
tions there  was  a  neat  booth  provided  with  beer, 
qvass,  soda  water,  lemonade,  cigars  and  pastry. 
Most  of  the  passengers  got  out  and  smoked  their 
cigarettes  at  these  places,  as  the  practice  is  not 
allowed  inside  the  cars.  There  is  a  second  class 
carriage  especially  for  smokers,  but  one  is  obliged 
to  take  out  a  license  to  smoke  there,  for  which 
he  pays  ten  rubles.  The  Russians  are  nearly  all 
smokers,  but  the  custom  is  very  strictly  prohibit- 
ed in  the  streets  of  cities,  and  even  in  the  small 
country  villages. 

The  country,  slightly  undulating  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Moscow,  becomes  level  as  you  approach 
the  Volga.  The  monotony  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken in  a  previous  letter,  is  its  prevailing  charac- 
teristic.   Great  stretches  of  swamp  or  of  pasture 


ground,  fields  of  rye  and  barley,  and  forests  of 
fir  and  birch,  succeed  one  another,  in  unvarying 
sameness.  Now  and  then  you  have  a  wide  sweep 
of  horizon — a  green  sea,  streaked  with  rosy  foam 
drifts  of  flowers — a  luxuriant  summer-tangle  of 
copse  and  woodland,  or  a  white  village  church, 
with  green  domes,  rising  over  a  silvery  lake  of 
rye ;  and  these  pictures,  beautiful  in  themselves, 
do  not  become  less  so  by  repetition.  The  Volga 
is  certainly  the  most  interesting  object  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  journey.  Tver,  a  city  of 
20,000  inhabitants  on  its  right  bank,  is  conspic- 
uous from  the  number  of  its  spires  and  domes. 
Along  the  bank  lie  scores  of  flat-bottomed  barges, 
rafts  and  vessels  of  light  draft.  The  river  here 
is  scarcely  so  large  as  the  Hudson  at  Albany, 
flowing  in  a  sandy  bed,  with  frequent  shallows0 
But,  like  the  Danube  at  Ulm,  it  is  not  the 
smallness  of  the  stream  that  occupies  your  thoughts 
You  follow  the  waters  in  imagination,  to  the  old 
towns  of  Yaroslav  and  Nijni  Novgorod,  to  the 
Tartar  Kazon  and  the  ruins  of  Bulgar,  through 
the  steppes  of  the  Cossacks  and  Kirghizes,  to  the 
Caspian  sea  and  the  foot  of  ancient  Caucasus. 

The  sky  was  heavily  overcast,  so  that,  in  spite 
of  our  high  latitude,  the  night  was  dark.  I 
therefore  did  not  see  the  Valdai  hills,  which  we 
passed  toward  midnight — the  only  real  hills  in 
Russia  proper,  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  It 
was  amongthese  hills  that  Alexanderl. intrenched 
himself,  to  await  Napoleon.  When  the  morn- 
ing twilight  came,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
swampy  region,  careering  straight  forward,  on 
and  on,  over  the  boundless  level.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  note  was  the  large  and  rapid  river  Vol- 
choff,  flowing  from  the  Ilraea  Lake  at  Novgorod 
northward  into  Lake  Ladoga.  The  road  crosses 
it  by  a  magnificent  American  bridge. 

Some  fifty  or  sixty  versts  before  reaching  St. 
Petersburg,  we  passed  through  a  large  estate  be- 
longing to  the  rich  Russian,  Kokoreff,  who  has 
lately  been  distinguishing  himself  by  the  prom- 
inent part  he  has  taken  in  all  measures  tending 
to  the  improvement  of  his  country — the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs,  the  steamboat  companies  of 
the  Dneiper  and  Dniester,  the  formation  of  a 
moneyed  association  for  encouraging  manufac- 
tures, &c.  This  Kokoreff  was  the  son  of  a 
common  peasant,  and  commenced  life  by  keep- 
ing a  cheap  brandy-shop.  He  gradually  pros- 
pered, and,  being  a  man  of  much  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  energy,  took  the  contract  for  the 
brandy  revenue  of  the  whole  Empire,  which  is 
farmed  out.  He  is  worth  about  seven  millions 
of  rubles,  much  of  which  he  has  invested  in 
landed  property.  He  has  now  set  himself  to 
work  to  introduce  improvements  in  agriculture, 
and  his  estate  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  his  neighbors.  Neat,  and  comfortable 
houses  for  the  laborers,  spacious  barns  for  the 
grain,  forests  trimmed  and  protected,  meadows 
drained,  rough  land  cleared  and  prepared  for 
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culture — these  were  some  of  the  features  which 
struck  my  eye,  as  we  rushed  along.  Kokoreff 
is  charged  by  some  with  being  extravagant  and 
fantastic  in  his  views,  and  therefore  an  unsafe 
example  to  follow  ;  but  a  man  who  makes  such 
an  employment  of  his  means,  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  work  real  and  lastiDg  good  for  his 
country. 

By  and  by  vegetable  gardens  succeeded  tothe 
swamps,  villages  became  more  frequent,  houses, 
smoking  factories  and  workshops  on  our  right, 
then  a  level,  uniform  mass  of  buildings,  over 
which  towered  some  golden-tipped  spires,  and 
and  at  eight  o'clock,  precisely,  we  landed  in  the 
station  at  St.  Petersburg. 

B.  T. 


THE  INFINITE  VALUE  OF  TRUTH. 

The  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  own  moral 
being  are  the  ground  and  condition  of  all  other 
duties  j  and  to  set  our  nature  at  strife  with  itself 
for'a  good  purpose,  implies  the  same  sort  of  pru- 
dence as  a  priest  of  Diana  would  have  manifest- 
ed, who  should  have  proposed  to  dig  up  the 
celebrated  charcoal  foundation  of  the  mighty 
Temple  of  Ephesus,  in  order  to  furnish  fuel  for 
the  burnt-offerings  on  its  altars.  Truth,  virtue, 
and  happiness  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  but  cannot  be  divided ;  they  subsist  by  a 
mutual  co  inherence,  which  gives  a  shadow  of 
divinity  even  to  our  human  nature. —  Coleridge. 


THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  THE  EYES. 

An  Italian  Bishop,  who  had  endured  much 
persecution  with  a  calm,  unruffled  temper,  was 
asked  how  he  attained  such  a  mastery  over  him- 
self. u  By  making  a  right  use  of  my  eyes,"  said 
he.  "  I  first  look  up  to  heaven,  as  the  place 
whither  I  am  going  to  live  forever.  I  next  look 
down  upon  the  earth,  and  consider  how  small  a 
space  of  it  will  soon  be  all  that  I  can  occupy  or 
want.  I  then  look  around  me,  and  think  how 
many  are  far  more  wretched  than  I  am." 


The  Present. — Enjoy  the  blessings  of  this 
day,  if  God  sends  them  ;  and  the  evils  bear  pa- 
tiently and  sweetly.  For  this  day  only  is  ours  j 
we  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and  we  are  not  born 
to-morrow. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  very 
quiet  and  prices  are  weak.  The  sales  of  superfine 
are  at  $5  00  ;  $5  12  and  5  25  for  extra,  and  $5  G2  and 
$5  75  for  extra  family.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  are  within  the  range  of  the  same  figures,  and 
fancy  lots  from  $5  75  up  to  $6  50.  Eye  Flour  and 
Corn  Meal  continue  limited.  The  former  is  held  at 
$4  00,  and  the  latter  is  unsettled  at  $3  62  per  barrel 
for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain.— The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  fair 
demand.     Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at 


$1  20  and  1  28  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Red,  and 
$1  35  a  1  40  for  good  White.  Rye  is  steady  at  76c. 
for  Pennsylvania  and  78  cents  for  Southern.  Yellow 
Corn,  if  here,  would  command  84  cents,  new  ranges  at 
from  68  to  72c.  Oats  are  steady.  Sales  of  prime 
Delaware  at  44  a  46  cts.  afloat. 

Cloverseed  is  in  fair  supply,  but  the  demand  for 
it  is  quite  moderate  ;  sales  of  common  to  prime  new  at 
$5  75  and  $5  87  per  64  lbs.  Sales  of  Timothy  at 
$2  12J  per  bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $1  60. 


NOTICE. — THE  NINE  PARTNER'S  BOARDING 
SCHOOL  re-opened  on  the  1st  of  11th  month, 
1858,  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  Josiah 
D.  and  Mary  B.  Chase.  Extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements have  been  made,  which  will  add  materially 
to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  pupils. 

A  circular  containing  full  particulars  in  relation  to 
terms,  &c,  may  be  obtained,  by  addressing 
JOSIAH  D.  CHASE, 
Washington,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

10  mo.  14. 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  BY  FRIEND'S  CERE- 
MONY, finely  Engraved  and  neatly  Printed  on  the 
best  English  Parchment.  Price  Two  Dollars.  Sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  mail  for  the  above 
price,  and  six  postage  stamps.  Certificates  filled  up 
in  a  superior  manner,  from  three  to  five  dollars  for 
the  writing.    Invitations  neatly  written. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN,  No.  5,  S.  Fifth  St.,  Pbila. 


T^LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
_Cj  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill. 
N.  J. 

The  Winter  Season  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  2nd  of  11th  mo.,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms 
of  admission  $70  per  Session.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill.  Salem  Co.,  N.J. 

10th  mo.  1858. 

/Chesterfield    boarding   school  for 

\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  Thirty-eighth 
session  of  this  Institution  will  commence,  on  the  15th 
of  11th  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  tbe  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  information  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  25tb— 3  mo. 

EATON  ACADEMY,  FOR  BOTH  SEXES,  KENNETT 
SQUARE. — This  Institution  is  located  in  the 
borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and 
is  daily  accessible  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
by  mail-stage  from  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  Winter  term  will  open  for  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
on  the  first-day  of  the  Eleventh  mcntb,next,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education — the  higher 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences  illustrated,  Latin. 
Greek,  French  and  German  languages,  Drawing  and 
Botany. 

Terms— Tuition,  boarding  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance;  for  the  langua- 
ges, $5  extra.  Address 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor, 
or  William  A.  Chandler,  Principal. 
9th  mo.,  4th,  1858  —3m. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Frs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  PennaBanfc 
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A  BRIEF    MEMOIR   OF    SUSANNA   JUDGE,  WIFE 
OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 

(Continued  from  page  564.) 

8th  mo.  12th.  In  our  religious  meetings,  we 
often  sit  in  silence  from  week  to  week,  except 
when  a  stranger  drops  in,  which  is  very  seldom. 
I  often  think  of  what  has  been  in  time  past 
sounded  in  our  ears,  that  there  would  be  a  fa- 
mine of  hearing  the  Word  in  this  place.  That 
we  may  improve  under  this  dispensation,  is  my 
serious  wish  and  desire. 

Again  in  the  9th  month,  she  gave  this  excel- 
lent advice  in  a  letter  to  h<  r  husband,  still  absent 
in  New  England  :  "  Mayst  thou  witness  a  per- 
fect victory  over  every  weakness  and  infirmity  of 
flesh  and  spirit,  growing  stronger  and*stronger, 
from  one  degree  of  grace  unto  another,  until  thou 
attain  to  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ, 
and  become  skilful  in  dividing  the  word  aright. 
I  find  by  thy  letters  that  thou  art  led  in  a  close 
line,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  cause  for  it : 
but,  as  observed  in  the  preceding  letter,  "it  re- 
quires great  care,  caution,  patience,  charity,  atten- 
tion— pure  and  deep  attention  to  the  Divine 
gift  and  opening,  to  get  safely  along  in  such  a 
line  of  service."  I  fervently  desire  thy  preser- 
vation from  every  thing  that  would  hurt  or  ob- 
scure thy  service,  and  that  thou  may  "  know 
thy  urim  and  thy  thummim  to  be  with  thy  Holy 
One."  And  as  thou  keeps  down  to  and  with  the 
precious  gift  bestowed  on  (hee,  there  is  not  a 
doubt  remaining  with  me  that  thou  wilt  be  pre- 
served in  usefulness  in  all  thy  steppings  along,  to 
the  honor  of  his  great  name  who  hath  marvel- 
lously called  thee  to  this  work,  and  also  to  thy  own 
solid  and  substantial  peace  ;  and  thus  be  favored 
to  return  at  the  right  time  to  our  mutual  joy  and 
rejoicing." 


11th  mo.  14.  As  to  the  state  of  my  mind,  I 
am  still  tottering  along,  though  at  times  almost 
without  hope  of  ever  attaining  to  be  even  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  My  spiritual 
enemies  seem  to  increase,  and  so  bear  me  down 
at  times  that  I  have  not  strength  enough  even  to 
groan  for  deliverance.  But  Oh  !  that  I  may  not 
faint  nor  grow  weary  in  this  combat,  which  I  feel 
to  be  sore  and  hard  for  the  creature  to  endure. 
But  "  why  "should  a  living  man  complain, — a 
man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ?"  This 
language  of  the  prophet  has  of  late  sometimes 
saluted  mine  ear,  and  tended  in  some  measure  to 
calm  my  mind,  and  raise  a  hope  that  I  am  not 
utterly  cast  off  and  forgotten. 

29th.  Oh  !  that  I  may  have  an  unshaken 
confidence  in  that  mighty  arm  of  power  that  has 
hitherto  helped  us  and  cast  up  a  way  where  no  way 
appeared,  even  as  to  the  things  of  this  life. 
May  we  ever  retain  in  remembrance  his  many 
mercies  and  favors,  and  commemorate  the  same 
with  hearts  filled  with  gratitude  and  love,  is  my 
sincere  desire.  This  evening  my  soul  is  humbly 
bowed,  under  a  grateful  sense  of  the  many  bless- 
ings conferred  on  us  by  our  gracious  Benefactor. 

1st  month  22nd,  1791.  It  continues  to  be 
with  me  the  most  trying  time  I  ever  knew. 
The  heavens  seem  as  brass,  and  the  earth  as 
iron  ;  so  that  I  can  adopt  the  language  of  poor 
Job  when  in  deep  affliction, — "  mine  eyes  are 
foul  with  weeping,  and  on  my  eyelids  is  the  sha- 
dow of  death."  All  outward  help  seems  re- 
moved ;  yet  a  humble  hope  attends  my  mind 
that  I  shall  be  preserved  in  patience  and  resig- 
nation ) — a  state  which,  through  adorable  good- 
ness, mercy  and  loving  kindness,  I  have  very 
much  experienced  during  the  present  trying  dis- 
pensation. 

At  our  Monthly  Meeting  to-day,  Zaehariah 
Ferris,  through  his  friend  Samuel  Canby,  laid  be- 
fore Friends  a  concern  to  visit  the  meetings  in 
New  Jersey  and  some  in  Chester  county.  He 
returned  a  few  weeks  ago  from  his  southern 
journey,  and  produced  satisfactory  accounts  of 
his  religious  labors  in  that  part  of  the  vineyard'. 
Since  which,  on  his  returning  from  White-clay 
creek,  he  was  overset  and  got  very  much  hurt ; 
so  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  walk  since.  But 
he  believes  he  will  be  made  whole  if  he  is  set  at 
liberty  to  go  to  Jersey  \  his  faith  indeed  appears 
to  be  stronger  than  that  of  some  of  his  friends. 

5th  mo.  4th.    I  am  still  floating  as  on  the 
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surface,  in  a  state  of  fears  and  doubtings,  arid 
often  made  to  cry  out  in  secret,  "  Who  shall  de- 
liver me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  Weak- 
ness is  my  portion,  yet  I  feel  sin  to  be  exceed- 
ing sinful  :  but  Oh  !  the  snares,  temptations  and 
discouragements  to  which  I  am  subject.  Yet  I 
desire  to  be  williug  to  endure  every  refining  op- 
eration which  the  groat  Refiner  may  see  neces- 
sary for  one  that  hath  so  much  dross  remaining. 
It  is  nevertheless  with  reverence  of  soul  that  I ! 
can  acknowledge,  I  have  not  a  hard  Master  to 
deal  with  ;  for  at  seasons  he  is  pleased,  in  his  in- ! 
finite  condescension,  to  cause  the  clouds  of  doubt 
and  darkness  to  be  dispersed,  and  a  glimpse  of 
hope  to  arise  for  my  encouragement.  In  such 
seasons  I  remember  it  is  said,  "  He  that  goeth 
forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed  shall ! 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him.'7 

Our  friend  Zaehariah  Ferris  has,  according  to 
his  faith,  marvellously  recovered  of  his  hurt  and  ' 
lameness,  so  as  to  walk  almost  as  well  as  before,  j 
He  set  out  on  his  journey  to  the  Jerseys  about 
the  middle  of  this  month,  having  Robert  John- 
son  for  a  companion. 

6th  mo.  25th.  In  the  great  work  of  regenera- 
tion, there  is  a  state  of  suffering  before  a  state 
of  rejoicing  ;  for  they  that  will  reign  with  Christ, 
must  suffer  with  him  ;  and  the  servant  is  not 
greater  than  the  Master.  Of  late  I  have  often 
thought,  that  to  be  made  feelingly  sensible  of  I 
our  own  insufficiency  and  weakness,  was  a  great 
favor  conferred  by  our  all  wise  Creator.  This 
tends  to  our  preservation  :  for,  however  we  may  j 
at  seasons  be  divinely  illuminated  and  favored 
with  good,  yet  if  we  do  not  maintain  the  watch 
in  an  humble  sense  of  our  own  inability  to  keep 
ourselves,  our  enemy  self  may  get  to  work,  and 
wound  our  peace  by  marring  the  good  work  that  j 
has  been  begun  in  us.  Oh  !  that  every  motion 
and  action  of  an  independent,  selfish  nature  may 
be  slain  in  us. 

7th  mo.  2d.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  dear  Rich- 
ard Mott  has  put  his  hand  to  the  gospel  plough ; 
may  he  never  look  back.  There  is  indeed  great 
need  of  faithful  laborers  in  this  our  day,  who  will 
not  flinch  in  the  time  of  trial.  May  he  hold  on 
his  way  in  the  Truth,  and  experience  a  growth 
from  stature  to  stature,  until  he  shall  arrive  at  a 
state  of  manhood  in  Christ,  and  become  skilful 
in  dividing  the  word  aright. 

8th  mo.  1st.  I  feel  this  language  to  spring 
up  in  my  heart,  "Thy  will,  0  Lord,  be  done.''"  I 
can  acknowledge  that  he  has  doue  much  for  me 
and  my  family,  and  all  we  can  do  in  return  is 
small  indeed ;  yet  such  is  his  love  and  conde- 
scension, that  a  free-will  offering,  though  it  be 
but  a  turtle  dove  or  a  young  pigeon,  is  as  ac- 
ceptable to  him  as  larger  sacrifices.  May  we  re- 
member this,  even  when  discouragements  arise 
and  seem  to  surround  us. 

Philadelphia,  10th  mo.  1st.  I  have  renewed 


cause  to  acknowledge  that  God  is  good,  and  ex- 
perimentally to  know  that  his  mercies  fail  not ; 
therefore  are  the  sous  of  wrestling  Jacob  not 
cousumed.  We  have  been  favored,  through  the 
several  sittings  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  with  the 
continuation  of  his  heavenly  regard  and  notice. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  deficiencies  com- 
plained of,  and  the  manifest  declension  of  our 
society  in  general,  yet  hath  he  been  pleased,  in 
great  love  and  condescension,  to  appear  amongst 
us  and  make  himself  known  by  the  breaking  of 
bread,  to  the  refreshment  of  the  weary  travellers 
Sion-wards. 

Our  friend  Robert  Xesbit,  from  Xew  England, 
has  been  very  acceptably  exercised,  at  least  to 
the  living  part  of  the  body  of  Friends  ;  although 
some  who  are  looked  upon  as  among  the  leaders 
of  the  people  could  hardly  bear  his  plain  deal- 
ing. He  is  greatly  concerned  for  the  support  of 
our  Christian  testimony  to  plainness  and  simpli- 
city ;  and  was  much  distressed  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  assistant  clerk,  which  he  observed 
was  not  consistent  with  the  station  he  filled. 
He  said  it  was  like  holding  out  a  precedent  by 
that  Yearly  Meeting  to  encourage  libertinism, 
while  they  were  remonstrating  agaiust  it.  After 
he  had  relieved  his  mind,  he  told  Friends  he 
was  now  a  member  of  that  Meeting  and  under 
their  care  for  the  present,  and  that  he  stood 
open  to  his  friends  ;  but  withal  told  them  he 
felt  that  which  bore  him  above  the  fear  of  man. 
Several  expressed  their  uneasiness  with  the  as- 
sistant clerk's  appearance  ;  others  thought  pri- 
vate labor  would  have  been  much  better,  (which 
it  is  said  has  not  been  lacking.)  It  made  some 
stir  in  the  Meeting :  but  our  worthy  friend, 
James  Thornton,  wisely  settled  the  matter,  with- 
out lessening  the  weight  of  Robert's  concern  and 
testimony. 

In  a  letter  to  her  son  Thomas,  dated  at  Phila- 
delphia, 7th  month  3d,  1792,  are  these  expres- 
sions of  maternal  solicitude  for  his  welfare  and 
preservation.  It  was  directed  to  the  care  of 
Hugh  David,  at  Rahway,  where  he  was  placed 
apprentice.  "  My  dear  son,  thou  art  daily  the 
object  of  my  deep  thoughtfuluess,  being  anxiously 
concerned  for  thy  preservation  from  every  hurt- 
ful thing.  0  my  dear  child,  love  retirement; — 
be  not  anxious  to  enlarge  thy  acquaintance,  but 
be  contented  to  stay  much  at  home.  Be  faithful 
in  thy  master's  absence  as  though  he  were  pre- 
sent ; — be  courteous  and  obliging  to  all  about 
thee,  and  those  with  whom  thou  art  necessarily 
in  company ;  but  beware  of  too  great  familiarity 
with  any.  Be  much  in  the  company  of  thy  mas- 
ter and  mistress  at  suitable  seasons;  and  when 
it  is  otherwise  and  thou  art  at  leisure,  seek  not 
other  unsuitable  company,  but  rather  retire  alone 
and  amuse  thyself  with  thy  books  or  pen.  Mayst 
thou  keep  near  to  that  which  has  often  melted 
thee  into  great  tenderness  of  spirit,  even  thy 
Maker's  love.    Mayst  thou  dedicate  the  flower 
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of  thy  youth  wholly  to  him;  thou  art  not  too 
young  to  make  this  dedication  ; — an  early  sacri- 
fice is  truly  well-pleasing  and  acceptable  to  him. 
I  feel  thee  near  and  precious  to  my  life  j  and 
Oh  !  that  thou  may  ever  dwell  in  his  holy  fear, 
who  preserves  his  humble  dependent  children 
out  of  every  snare  and  temptation. " 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  memorandam  of  some  expressions  that  dropt 
from  Thomas  Brown  in  his  last  illness,  a  few 
dai/s  before  his  departure. 

Being  asked  how  he  was,  and  how  he  felt 
himself,  he  answered  :  "  I  am  fine  and  easy,  and 
don't  know  but  I  may  recover ;  if  I  should,  I 
expect  to  see  many  a  gloomy  day :  nevertheless, 
I  am  willing  to  live  longer,  if  I  might  be  a 
means  of  exalting  religion,  that  the  gift  bestowed 
on  me  might  shine  brighter  than  ever  it  hath 
done  yet,  else  I  had  abundance  better  go  now, 
for  I  thiuk  I  have  shone  but  gliuiineringly  to 
what  I  might  have  done,  had  I  been  still  more 
faithful.  Though  I  cannot  charge  myself  with 
a  presumptuous  temper  nor  wilful  disobedience, 
yet  I  can  say  it  has  often  happened  with  me,  as 
with  the  poor  man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
while  I  was  making  ready  another  has  stepped 
in.  I  am  sensible  that  my  gift  has  been  differ- 
ent from  some  of  my  brethren.  I  have  often  had 
to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  ;  and  have  experienced  the  possibility  of  a 
soul  subsisting  the  full  space  of  forty  days,  with- 
out receiving  anything,  only  living  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight,  provided  they  keep  upon  the 
foundation  of  convincement  and  conversion,  and 
not  turn  aside  to  take  a  prospect  of  the  world  ; 
they  will  be  supported  by  an  invisible,  yet  in- 
vincible power,  for  he  will  be  sure  to  appear  ; 
and  when  he  .  doth  appear,  doth  rend  the  vail 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  with  an  invitation, 
as  Samuel  used  to  say,  (meaning  Samuel  Fother- 
gill,)  come  up  hither  and  behold  the  Bride  the 
Lamb's  wife.  Then  the  soul  will  have  to  enjoy 
things  beyond  expressing :  my  tongue  can  do 
but  little  or  nothing  at  setting  it  forth;  the  soul 
will  be  filled  with  holy  admiration,  and  say,  who 
is  this  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as 
the  noon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners  ?  Although  the  soul  has  at 
times  to  behold  the  glory,  splendor  and  magni- 
tude of  the  true  church  or  spouse  of  Christ,  yet 
those  extraordinary  sights  are  but  seldom,  not 
often.  Though  I  have  at  times  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  God,  yet  there  are  times  that  the  soul 
is  so  veiled  and  surrounded  with  temptations 
and  fiery  trials,  and  all  out  of  sight,  that  I  have 
wondered  that  I  was  made  choice  of,  but  I  have 
experienced  that  they  who  would  reign  with 
Christ,  must  suffer  with  him.  I  never  expect  to 
get  beyond  it  while  clothed  with  this  clog  of 
mortality. 


People  may  have  a  regular  outside,  and  be 
diligent  in  attending  meetings,  and  know  but 
little  of  it :  for  formality  and  externals  are  noth- 
ing. Religion  is  an  internal  subject,  subsisting 
between  Christ  and  the  soul;  I  don't  confine  it 
to  our  name  :  but  amongst  the  different  names 
there  are  to  whom  my  soul  is  nearly  united, 
who  are  in  a  good  degree,  I  do  believe,  in  the 
possession  of  that  religion  that  is  revealed  from 
Heaven  :  and  I  am  in  the  faith  that  there  will 
be  them  raised  that  will  shine  as  bright  as  stars, 
and  religion  will  grow  and  prosper,  and  the 
holy  flame  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  ever  it 
hath  done  yet.  I  can  say  with  the  holy  apos- 
tle, "  I  have  nothing  to  boast  of  save  my  infirmi- 
ties;" yet  thus  much  I  can  venture  to  say,  that 
if  I  die  now,  I  die  a  lover  of  God  and  of  religion. 
And  after  expressing  a  compassionate  sympathy 
with  the  poor  afflicted  churches  up  and  down, 
he  concluded  with  saying  :  be  of  good  cheer 
little  flock,  for  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than 
he  that  is  in  the  world. 

The  following  notes  are  his  : 

8th  mo.  9th,  1756.  I  went  to  Concord  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  but  found  no  cause  to  espouse  for 
God  in  a  public  manner  that  day.  Next  day 
went  to  Kennet  Youth  Meeting,  which  was  to 
great  satisfaction,  wherein  my  soul  was  bended 
towards  the  people,  that  I  could  scarcely  leave 
them,  being  engaged  in  a  stream  of  the  Minis- 
try to  extol  the  dignity  of  that  holy  religion  that 
is  breathed  from  Heaven,  and  arrays  the  souls  of 
its  possessors  with  degrees  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  entitles  them  to  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance; also  introduces  a  language  intelligible 
only  to  the  converted  church,  the  souls  of  which 
have  access  to  a  celestial  fountain  of  eternal  joys, 
to  support  in  their  journey  towards  the  regions 
above,  where  religion  has  room  in  its  divine  ex- 
cellence in  the  soul,  and  it  is  instructed  in  the 
melody  of  that  harmonious  song  of  the  Redeem- 
ed, where  the  morning  stars  sing  together,  and 
the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy. 

8th  mo.  29th.  I  visited  Gwyned  Meeting, 
and  in  my  waiting  in  nothingness  before  God, 
without  seeking  or  striving  to  awake  my  beloved 
before  his  time,  by  degrees  my  soul  became  in- 
vested with  that  concern  the  Gospel  introduces, 
and  an  opening  in  these  words,  "  I  think  it  may 
conduce  to  my  peace  to  stand  up  and  engage  in 
a  cause  dignified  with  immortality  and  crowned 
with  eternal  joy."  The  subject  spread,  and 
raised  higher  and  brighter  until  my  soul  was 
transported  on  the  mount  of  God,  in  degree,  and 
beheld  his  glory,  where  I  was  favored  to  treat  of 
the  exalted  station  of  the  redeemed,  that  stand 
in  the  election  of  grace,  wherein  my  soul  rejoiced 
with  transcendent  joy— adored  God,  and  return- 
ed home  in  peace. 

How  much  pain  the  evils  have  cost  us  which 
have  never  happened. 
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A  Memorial  of  Mon alien  Monthly  Meeting ,  con- 
cerning our  beloved  Friend  Rebecca  Cook. 
Since  it  hath  pleased  the  Most  High  to  remove 
from  our  midst  our  beloved  friend  Rebecca  Cook, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  pay  this  tribute  of  respect 
to  departed  worth,  with  a  hope  that  it  may  prove 
a  way- mark  to  others. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Harvey,  and  was  born  near  Reading,  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1791. 
When  she  was  about  four  years  of  age,  her  pa- 
rents, with  their  family,  removed  to  Bedford 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

In  1827  Rebecca  was  joined  in  marriage  with 
Jesse  Cook,  and  came  to  reside  with  him  near 
York  Springs,  in  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania, 
within  the  limits  of  Huntingdon  Particular  and 
Monallen  Monthly  Meeting;  and  having  soon 
after  made  application,  both  she  and  her  husband 
were  received  into  membership  with  the  Friends 
cf  that  place. 

She  was  a  tender,  sympathizing  companion, 
and  a  true  help-meet  in  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  concerns.  As  a  mother  she  was  devoted; 
as  a  Christian  faithful  and  active.  When  health 
permitted,  her  seat  in  the  house  of  worship  was 
seldom  vacant,  and  her  exemplary  deportment 
in  quietly  waiting  therein,  conferred  much  en- 
couragement on  her  friends. 

In  the  8th  month,  1840,  she  was  appointed 
nn  elder,  and  manifesting  a  steady  concern  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, she  occupied  that  station,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  interval,  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life.  Through  some  of  her  last  years  her 
mind  evinced  an  increased  exercise  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Friends  in  that  order  and  dignity 
which  becomes  our  high  and  holy  profession ; 
and  often  while  her  hands  were  busily  engaged 
in  her  daily  avocations,  her  mind  would  be  con- 
cerned for  those  more  durable  treasures  which 
are  only  to  be  obtained  by  an  unreserved  submis- 
sion to  the  divine  will. 

In  disposition  she  was  modest  and  retiring, 
never  evincing  a  desire  to  become  conspicuous 
in  the  world,  but  endeavoring  to  be  at  peace 
with  all,  and  most  of  all  with  God.  Though 
not  exempt  from  the  cares  and  perplexities  of 
this  life,  she  was  cheerful  and  happy.  Being 
kind  and  charitable,  her  house  and  heart  were 
ever  open  to  receive  not  only  her  friends  with 
whom  she  mingled  in  social  communion,  but  also 
the  poor  and  needy.  The  sick  and  afflicted 
found  in  her  a  true  friend,  and  her  words  of 
kindly  sympathy  were  often  instrumental  in  al- 
leviating their  sorrows. 

Even  in  the  decline  of  life  her  bouyancy  of 
spirit  continued.  She  was  often  heard  to  ex- 
press her  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  a 
perfect  willingness  to  be  gathered  home  to  her 
Father,  when  He,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  should 
see  fit  to  call  her. 


On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  the  10th  month7 

1857,  she  quietly  departed  this  life,  having 
given  in  her  last  illness  the  most  comforting 
assurance  that  her  "  robes  were  washed  and  made 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  and  that  she 
was  prepared  to  enter  into  that  happy  home  of 
our  Saviour,  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  Monallen  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  held  the  19th  of  the  8th  month, 

1858,  by 

Nathan  Smith,     \  Clerks. 


Jane  F.  Wright 
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Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  Bristol  and  Somersetshire, 
hy  William  Tanner. 

(Continued  from  page  568.) 

On  his  return  from  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  George  Fox  landed  at  Shirehampton, 
and  went  on  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  met  by  his 
wife,  by  William  Penn,  and  others.  Here 
again  he  held  large  meetings,  and  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  them  in  his  Journal,  he  may, 
emphatically,  be  said  to  have  preached  Christ 
to  the  people.  This  was  in  1673,  Five  years 
before  this  he  speaks  of  a  visit  to  Bristol,  and 
of  the  establishment  of  men's  and  women's  meet- 
ings for  discipline  in  this  city.  This  exactly 
tallies  with  our  Bristol  records  :  the  first  meet- 
ing for  discipline,  of  which  the  minutes  are 
preserved,  having  been  held  in  the  third  month, 
1667. 

Before  entering  on  the  sublect  of  the  discip- 
line and  of  the  state  of  the  society  in  those  early 
days,  as  indicated  by  these  records,  the  mention 
of  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  Lecture, 
it  is  needful  to  turn  to  that  which  was  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  our  history  in  those  times, 
the  severe  and  almost  constant  persecution  under 
which  its  members  suffered.  In  Bristol  and 
Somersetshire,  as  elsewhere,  persecution  com- 
menced with  the  rise  of  the  Society,  and  pur- 
sued it  with  but  little  interruption  for  upwards 
of  thirty,  and  in  some  places  for  nearly  forty 
years.  The  persecutions  of  this  period  were  less 
barbarous  indeed  than  those  which  befel  the  first 
teachers  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Christian 
civilization  had  made  great  progress  since  the 
days  in  which  William  Tyndale  and  John  Frith 
gave  to  their  countrymen  the  invaluable  treasure 
of  the  printed  English  Bible  ;  and  sealed  their 
testimony  to  its  truths  with  their  blood,  as  did 
many  others  of  their  time,  and  as  the  disciples 
of  Wyckliffe  had  done  before  them.  The  reac- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  had  been  mercifully  cut  short.  It  was  a 
true  prophecy  which  was  uttered  by  the  vener- 
able Latimer,  for  the  encouragement  of  Ridley, 
his  brother  martyr,  as  they  were  being  chained 
to  the  stake,  "Be  of  good  courage  Master  Rid- 
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ley,  and  play  the  man ;  we  snail  this  day  light 
such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as,  I 
trust,  shall  never  be  put  out." 

The  progress  which  civil  liberty  had  made, 
also  produced  a  very  marked  effect,  as  regards 
the  restraints  which  were  imposed  on  these  per- 
secutions of  which  I  speak.    Juries  were  less 
ready  than  they  had  been  to  convict  prisoners, 
in  violation  of  their  conscientious  convictious. 
The  inhuman  practice  of  legal  torture  ceased  in 
England  under  the  Commonwealth  :  and  though 
men  and  women  were  fined,  scourged,  imprison- 
ed, and  transported,  for  daring  to  worship  God 
as  their  consciences  dictated,  and  even  incurred 
a  liability  to  the  punishment  of  death,  that  sen- 
tence was  no  longer  carried  into  execution  in 
England  for  such  offences.    Even  among  the 
Puritans  of  New  England,  the  gallows  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  stake.    But  if  the  treatment  of 
Protestant    Dissenters    under    Cromwell  and 
Charles  II.  was  comparatively  mild,  how  cruel 
must  have  been  the  previous  suffering  endured 
by  them?    Let  us  turn  for  a  short  time  to  the 
consideration  of  what  in  those  days  was  involved 
in  the  punishment  of  being  sent  to  prison.  It 
was  not  the  mere  deprivation  of  personal  liberty, 
the  being  shut  up  as  prisoners  now  are,  in  apart- 
ments so  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  with 
such  a  supply  of  wholesome  food,  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  many  a  poor  man  is  induced  to  commit 
crime  for  the  very  purpose  of  finding  an  asylum 
within  the  prison  walls.    Our  early  Friends 
were  not  a  complaining  people,  but  some  of  the 
representations  which  they  had  to  make  in  Bris- 
tol and  Somersetshire,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  state 
of  the  cells  and  dungeons  in  which  they  were 
herded  together,  are  of  the  most  loathsome  char- 
acter.   If  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  think 
that  such  cases  were  exceptional,  he  would  do 
well  to  turn  to  that  faithful  and  humiliating  pic- 
ture, which  was  presented  one  hundred  years 
later,  of  the  condition  of  our  prisons,  by  that 
great  and  devoted  friend  of  mankind,  John 
Howard.    His  work  on  prisons  is  too  large  to 
find  many  readers;   but  the  "  General  View  of 
Distress  in  Prisous,"  which  forms  the  first  sec- 
tion of  it,  deserves  to  be  universally  studied.  I 
am  the  more  disposed  to  extract  a  few  sentences 
from  it,  because,  in  addition  to  my  present  pur- 
pose, it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  consideration 
of  some  more  recent  efforts  which  have  been 
made  for  the  relief  of  prisoners,  and,  I  might 
add,  for  the  relief  of  lunatics.    The  testimony 
of  some  of  the  authors  quoted  by  Howard  on  this 
sad  subject  relates  to  an  earlier,  and  of  others  to 
a  later  period  than  that  of  our  first  Friends.  He 
has  the  following  sentence  from  Lord  Bacon, 
which  has  doubtless  served  as  a  text  to  many  a 
sanatory  reformer: — "The  most  pernicious  in- 
fection, next  the  plague,  is  the  smell  of  a  jail, 
when  the  prisoners  have  been  long  and  close  and 
nastily  kept ;  whereof  we  have  had  in  our  time 


experience    twice  or  thrice,  when    both  the 
Judges  that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  numbers  of 
those  who  attended  the  business  or  were  pre- 
sent, sickened  and  died."    This  quotation  is 
followed  by  the  statement,  that  at  the  Lent 
Assize  in  Taunton,  in  1730,  some  prisoners  who 
were  brought  thither  from  Ilchester  Jail  infected 
the  court,  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pengelly,  Sir 
James  Sheppard,  Sergeant,  John  Pigot,  Esq., 
Sheriff,  and  some  hundreds  besides,  died  of  the 
jail  distemper.    The  jail  at  Ilchester,  mention- 
ed in  the  last  extract,  is  the  one  to  which  I  shall 
chiefly  have  to  refer  in  speaking  of  Somerset- 
shire.   In  describing  his  own  visit  to  it,  How- 
ard mentions,  11  Straw  on  the  stone  floors,  no 
bedsteads,  no  infirmary,  no  bath."     He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  shown  the  wretched  dun- 
geon which  was  in  use  one  hundred  years  be- 
fore, and  which  served  not  only  the  purpose  of 
a  condemned  cell,  but  also  on  some  occasions  as 
the  receptacle  of  innocent  men — prisoners  for 
conscience'  sake.    We  may  hope  that  this  relic 
of  barbarity  no  longer  existed,  for  there  were 
few  things  which  escaped  the  penetrating  eye 
of  that  undaunted  man.    On  Howard's  visiting 
Bristol,  he  was  shown  the  dungeon  in  Newgate, 
which  was  then  called  the  Pit,  and  was,  I  sup- 
pose, the  same  as  the  West  House,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  Friends'  sufferings.  A 
descent  of  eighteen  steps  led  down  into  this 
miserable  hole,  which  he  describes  as  close  and 
offensive.    Of  the  old  City  Bridewell,  which 
had  also  been  a  place  of  great  suffering  to  Friends, 
he  says,  "All  the  rooms  were  very  dirty,  and 
made  offensive  by  sewers."    The  almost  unlim- 
ited power  of  many  of  the  jailers,  was  another 
point  which  claimed  the  special  notice  of  How- 
ard, and  it  was  one  which  had  been  connected 
with  the  worst  features  of  the  imprisonment 
which  befel  our  forefathers. 

The  persecution  of  Friends  in  Bristol  and 
Somersetshire  followed  to  some  extent  the  same 
course  as  that  of  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  commenced  under  the  Common- 
wealth, and  became  still  more  severe  under 
Charles  II.  The  former  period  was  doubtless 
one  which  brought  great  relief  to  many  who  had 
suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  High  Commission  ;  and  although  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  doubtless  responsible  for  the  severe 
persecution  which  befel  the  early  Friends,  it  is 
probable  that  he  acted  in  deference^  to  popular 
clamor,  rather  than  in  accordance  with  his  own 
conviction.  At  all  events,  nothing  could  well 
be  stronger  than  his  declarations  in  favor  of  the 
free  toleration  of  religious  differences.  We  need 
not  be  at  any  loss  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  popular  prejudice  in  this  instance,  when  we 
remember  the  prevalence  of  bitter  party  feeling 
before  alluded  to;  the  extent  to  which  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  Friends   was  opposed  to  the 
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than  Friends  were  not  satisfied  to  act  only  on 
the  defensive;  and  that  although  the  cry  for 
liberty  was  everywhere  to  be  heard,  there  were 
but  few  who  understood  in  what  it  consisted,  or 
were  willing  to  grant  others  the  freedom  which 
they  claimed  for  themselves.* 

The  opposition  with  which  our  forefathers  had 
to  contend,  was  no  doubt  aggravated  by  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  preaching.  In  Bristol 
the  companies  of  inquiring  people  who  attended 
the  meetings  (large  as  they  were,)  were  probably 
outnumbered  by  the  ignorant  mobs  assembled  to 
insult  and  injure  them.  John  Audland  and 
John  Cam m  were  in  great  danger  of  their  lives 
when,  in  proceeding  towards  Brislington  to  at- 
tend a  meeting,  a  large  concourse  of  people  pre- 
vented them  from  passing  the  Bridge;  and  car- 
ried them,  amidst  threats  and  execrations,  into 
the  city;  where  the  approach  of  officers  of  the 
garrison  induced  the  rioters  to  disperse.  On  the 
following  day  these  earnest-minded  men  reached 
Brislington,  and  held  their  meeting;  but  the 
mob  having  again  collected  on  the  Bridge,  the 
magistrates,  fearing  bloodshed  would  ensue,  sent 
their  Sword  Bearer  to  prevent  the  preachers 
from  returning  that  way.  One  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  who  now  filled  the  pulpits  of  the 
city,  of  the  name  of  Farmer,  is  said  to  have  been 
especially  active  in  inciting  the  rioters. 

(To  be  continued.) 


When  we  are  shaken  with  an  uncommon,  un- 
expected stroke  in  our  experience,  we  are  like 
the  needle  in  the  compass-book,  greatly  agitated, 
and  it  will  take  some  time  before  we  settle  so  as 
to  be  able  to  traverse  truly ;  but  by  centering  in 
a  state  of  quietness  and  acquiescence  to  the  Di- 
vine will,  we  shall  feel  the  influence  of  the  hea- 
venly attraction,  and  our  spirits  will  be  directed 
in  the  right  line  of  duty,  to  our  own  and  the 
Master's  praise. —  T.  Neale. 

It  seems  to  be  a  reigning  error  among  some, 
to  reduce  all  religion  into  benevolence,  and  all 
benevolence  into  alms-giving.  The  wide  and 
comprehensive  idea  of  Christian  charity  is  com- 
pressed into  the  slender  compass  of  a  little  pe- 
cuniary relief.  This  species  of  benevolence  is 
indeed  a  bright  gem  among  the  ornaments  of  a 
Christian  ;  but  by  no  means  furnishes  all  the 
jewels  of  a  crown,  which  derives  its  lustre  from 
the  associated  radiance  of  every  Christian  grace. 
— H.  More. 

*  There  is  a  sketch  given  in  a  pamphlet  published 
by  Friends  in  1656,  of  the  party  spirit  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  Bristol  during  the  previous  eighteen  years. 
Episcopacy  is  represented  as  having  persecuted  Puri- 
tanism; then  Puritanism  in  the  form  of  the  Presbytery 
opposed  Episcopacy  as  popish  and  Independency  as 
heresy.  Afterwards  Independency  gained  the  ascen- 
dant, and  paid  its  persecutors  in  their  own  coin.  And 
lastly,  these  sects,  and  others  with  them,  were  leagued 
ogether  against  the  Quakers. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
AUTUMN. 
The  melancholy  days  have  come, 
The  saddest  of  the  year.  Bryant. 

I  am  one  of  Bryant's  ardent  admirers,  but  I 
cannot  sympathize  with  him  when  he  looks  on 
these  glorious  autumn  days  and  calls  them  "  the 
saddest  of  the  year."  He  who  sees  only  in  the 
rainbow-hued  leaves,  which  now  clothe  our 
forests,  the  symbols  of  our  dissolution,  and  who 
thinks  only  of  the  coming  winter  as  prefiguring 
the  long  rest  in  the  grave,  is  not  in  this  particu- 
lar the  poet  for  me.  My  heart,  in  these  golden 
clays,  throbs  not  with  the  wild  upleaping  of  the 
spring-time  ;  nor  with  the  gleeful,  joyous  thrill 
of  the  mid-summer  ;  but  its  calm,  earnest  satisfac- 
tion floweth  like  a  river,  deep,  blissful,  resist- 
less. The  autumn  is  to  spring-time  what  mid- 
dle life  is  to  childhood;  not  so  flowery,  and,  may 
be,  not  so  beautiful ;  but  making  up  in  strength, 
and  developement,  what  it  lacks  in  beauty. 

What  visions  of  fireside  comfort  and  New 
England  cheer  are  conjured  up  by  one  peep  at 
the  golden  and  crimson-paved  orchard,  with  its 
background  of  bold,  dark  hills;  its  glimpses  of 
rosy-cheeked  childhood,  and  strong  mature  man- 
hood. Faster,  faster  fall  the  showers  of  apples 
and  leaves,  shaken  from  the  boughs  by  agile 
foot  and  good  brown  hands;  louder  and  clearer 
rings  the  merry  laugh  as  bare  heads  are  pound- 
ed, and  auburn  curls  tangled  by  the  falling  trea- 
sures; higher  and  higher  grows  the  pile  of  fruit, 
built  up  by  busy  hands  of  happy  children;  and 
brighter  and  brighter  grows  the  welcome  on  the 
hearthstone  in  the  great  broad  kitchen.  Ah  ! 
that  dear  old  kitchen  has  witnessed  many  such 
scenes  as  will  enliven  it  to-night,  when  the  grand- 
mother who  sits  by  the  fireside,  and  watches 
pleasantly  the  preparation  for  the  evening  meal, 
heard  the  shouts  of  her  own  children  in  the  or- 
chard and  spread  the  board  with  her  own  careful 
hands;  when  the  gray-haired  grandfather,  who 
leaves  the  merry  party  of  apple-pickers,  to  warm 
his  fingers  by  the  cheerful  blaze,  planted,  while 
yet  a  boy,  those  trees  which  yield  such  rich 
stores  to  the  third  generation. 

Glad  and  loving  is  the  mother's  smile,  as  she 
spreads  the  table  with  its  brown  bread  and  milk, 
and  its  wealth  of  baked  apples ;  her  true  woman's 
heart  is  full  of  happiness,  as  she  arranges  and  re- 
arranges articles  of  home-comfort  for  the  dear 
ones  who  will  soon  make  the  old  kitchen  ring 
with  their  voices,  aad  waken  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  homestead  with  chidish  glee.  Fes- 
toons of  dried  apples  are  hanging  from  the  racks 
overhead;  long  strips  of  bright  golden  pumpkin 
are  there  too,  for  company  ;  the  hearth  is  swept 
and  dusted,  and  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
corner  sits  the  quiet,  orthodox  looking  cat,  pur- 
ring with  inward  satisfaction.  Grandfather  puts 
up  the  crumbling  brands,  and  piles  on  the  wood, 
for  the  children  will  be  cold;  and  grandmother 
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watches  through  her  spectacles  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  restless  little  ones  who  renew  her  early 
love. 

"  There  they  come,"  and  the  knitting  work 
glides  to  the  depths  of  her  great,  generous  pocket, 
for  her  hands  will  be  busy  with  hood  strings  and 
blanket  pins  in  a  moment  more.  A  half  dozen 
little  rosy  hands,  clasp  the  low  handle  at  once ; 
a  dozen  bright  eyes  search  for  mother,  and  dance 
with  joy;  a  dozen  round,  red  cheeks,  glowing 
with  health  and  animation  arc  sought  for  among 
the  tangled  curls,  and  patted  and  caressed  ;  and 
a  half  dozen  clear,  bird-like  voices,  pitched  to  the 
highest  note  of  joy,  mingle  and  blend,  as  they 
tell  of  the  greatest  apple- gathering  that  ever 
blest  a  New  England  farmer's  children.  How 
many  times  is  the  holy  name  mother  repeated  in 
one  half  hour  !  How  many  dimples  are  cradled 
and  re-cradled  in  the  blooming  cheeks,  rocked 
by  the  happy  smiles  of  childish  gladness,  and 
sung  to  sleep  again  by  the  wild  music  of  chil- 
dish glee  !  With  what  eager  interest  are  the  feats 
in  the  orchard  told  and  re-told,  how  Charley  held 
the  horses,  how  Tiger  frolicked  among  the  fall- 
ing apples,  picking  them  up  with  his  mouth,  and 
how  he  could  not  be  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  putting  them  in  the  basket,  but  dropped  them 
on  the  ground ;  how  little  Nellie  was  led  beyond 
the  range  of  the  great  hard  apples,  to  save  her 
precious  little  head,  till  father  had  finished  shak- 
ing the  tree ;  how  Clara  had  found  the  biggest, 
reddest  apple  of  all,  and  brought  it  in  for  grand- 
pa j  and  how  Frank  had  rode  in  a  basket  on  the 
top  of  the  load,  and  only  been  saved  from  falling 
off  by  father's  ever  ready  hand.  Little  Nellie, 
the  baby  of  the  group,  perches  herself  on  "  dram- 
ma's"  knee,  and  in  her  bewitching  way  lisps  of  her 
wonderful  exploits,  and  grandma  wonders  with 
her  baby  wonder,  and  laughs  with  'her  baby- 
mirth  till  her  little  heart  is  satisfied.  Little 
hoods  and  caps  are  hung  up,  little  flannel  blan- 
kets with  calico  bindings,  are  folded  and  laid 
away,  dimpled  cheeks  and  rosy  hands  take  their 
bath  in  the  bright  tin  wash  basin,  and  then, 
when  the  horses  are  fed  and  cared  for,  the  deep, 
strong,  manly  voice  of  the  farmer  calls  his  trea- 
sures to  the  homely  board,  and  offers  up  to  the 
one  All-father,  the  incense  of  thanks  from  a  great 
heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  gratitude  and 
love. 

Earth  has  changed  her  dress  ;  she  can  afford 
to  do  it  four  times  a  year  ;  (her  banks  are  safe); 
and  the  green  robe  of  which  "  the  rainbow  round 
about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald" 
was,  as  Tupper  says,  a  memorial,  is  laid  aside 
for  one  which  imitates  and  rivals  in  its  gorgeous 
coloring  the  bow  which  God  set  in  the  heavens 
as  the  sign  of  a  covenant;  the  bow  of  promise. 
The  leaves,  the  beautiful,  rainbow-tinted  flaunt- 
ing leaves,  are  flitting  by  on  every  passing  breeze 
filling  the  hollows,  eddying  in  little  whirlpools 
under  the  windows,  flashing  in  the  high  clear 


sunshine,  or  resting  cosily  in  corners  for  rest  and 
sleep. 

But  let  them  fall ;  they  will  leave  the  nuts  in 
the  beach  woods  bare  for  bright  eyes  to  spy  ; 
the  great  butternut  trees  will  stretch  their  broad 
arms  forth,  laden  with  bushels  of  fruit  which 
will  be  gathered  into  baskets  and  stored  in  gar- 
rets, great  friendly  garrets,  with  many  a  laugh 
and  shout  in  spite  of  the  chattering  protest  of 
the  squirrel  as  he  sits  on  the  highest  branch  and 
watches  the  intrusion  of  his  unwelcome  rivals. 
Don't  glean  too  closely,  children,  spare  the  squir- 
rel his  winter  store,  the  good  Father  "who  likes 
to  watch  you,  and  whose  heaven  reaches  all  around 
the  earth,"  watches  the  little  chatterer  too,  and 
numbers  every  hair  of  his  head  as  well  as  yours. 

I  cannot  be  sad  in  the  autumn  days  any  more 
than  in  the  spring  time ;  every  phase  of  nature 
comes  to  my  soul  with  proof  of  the  great  Nature - 
Builder,  and  the  pulses  of  my  heart  throb  to  the 
highest  touch  of  the  visible  manifestation  of  the 
All-powerful.  I  love  beauty — the  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  the  leaves,  the  varied  landscape,  the 
gurgling  waters,  and  the  human  face ;  but  my 
heart  leaps  with  a  deeper  feeling  than  love,  aye, 
with  worship,  for  power,  for  perfection.  Autumn 
is  the  womanhood  of  the  year,  the  maturity  of 
developement,  differing  from  childhood  by  all  the 
growth  between  them,  yet  more  glorious  in  its 
perfection  than  childhood  is  beautiful  in  its  un- 
folding bud.  But  with  how  many  women  will 
the  simile  hold  good  ? 

Too  many  of  the  women  of  fast  America  have 
no  summer  time  ;  they  step  with  one  vast  stride 
from  spring  time  to  autumn — not  the  autumn  of 
power,  of  glory,  of  perfection,  but  one  of  feeble, 
sickly,  blasted  corn  shocks,  and  weevil  destroyed 
wheat  fields.  Sisters,  we  are  ahead  of  the  times 
when  we  reach  our  autumn  at  twenty-five.  Let 
us  husband  our  vitality,  and  so  save  our  beauty, 
our  power,  our  influence,  tind  be  gathered  at 
last  in  our  white-robed  winter  like  shocks  of  corn 
fully  ripe.  A. 

Vermont  llth  3Io.,  1858. 


VEGETABLE  INSTINCT. 

If  a  pan  of  water  be  placed  within  six  inches 
of  either  side  of  the  stem  of  a  young  pumpkin 
or  vegetable  marrow,  it  will,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  approach  it,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
morning  with  one  of  its  leaves  floating  on  the 
water.  This  experiment  may  be  continued 
nightly,  until  the  plant  begins  to  fruit.  If  a 
prop  be  placed  within  six  inches  of  a  young  con- 
vol  vulous,  or  scarlet  runner,  it  will  find  it,  although 
the  prop  may  be  shifted  daily.  If,  after  it  has 
twined  some  distance  up  the  prop,  it  be  unwound, 
and  twined  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  will  re- 
turn io  its  original  position,  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt; yet  notwithstanding,  if  two  of  those 
plants  grow  near  each  other,  and  have  no  stake 
around  which  they  can  entwine,  one  of  them 
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will  alter  the  direction  of  its  spiral,  and  they 
will  twine  round  each  other. 

Duhamel  placed  some  kidney  beans  in  a  cylin- 
der of  moist  earth  ;  after  a  short  time  they  com- 
menced to  germinate,  of  course  sending  the  plume 
upwards,  to  the  light,  and  the  root  down  into 
the  soil.  After  a  few  days  the  cylinder  was 
turned  one-fourth  round,  and  again  and  agaiu 
this  was  repeated,  until  an  entire  revolution  of 
the  cylinder  was  completed.  The  beans  were 
then  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  found 
that  both  the  plume  and  radicle  had  bent  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  every  revolution,  the 
one  in  its  efforts  to  ascend  perpendicularly,  and 
the  other  to  descend,  they  had  formed  a  perfect 
spiral.  But  although  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  roots  is  downwards,  if  the  soil  beneath  be 
dry,  and  any  damp  substance  be  above,  the  roots 
will  ascend  to  reach  it. 


FRIENDS'  I  N  TELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,ELEVENTH  MONTH 27,1858^ 

Married,  on  the  6th  of  10th  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  father,  in  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  with  the 
approbation  of  Pennsgrove  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Samuel  T.  Lippincott  to  Martha  F.  Pancoast,  daugh- 
ter of  David  C.  Pancoast. 

 ,  On  26th  of  10th  mo.  last,  according  to  the 

order  of  Friends,  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Parry,  Henry 
H.  Lippincott,  of  Philada,,  son  of  Samuel  R.  and  Mary 
W.  Lippincott,  of  Burlington  Co..  N.  J.,  to  Priscilla, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Martha  H.  Parry,  of  Philada. 


Died,  at  Welltown,  Frederic  Co.,  Va.,  on  the  12th 
of  the  11th  mo.,  Alexander  Hetrick  Hackney,  aged 
5  years  and  1  day ;  son  of  Aaron  H.  and  Sarah  Hack- 
ney. 

 ,fOn  4th  day  morning,  10th  of  11th  mo.,  1858, 

after  a  lingering  illness,  in  the  33d  year  of  her  age, 
Margaret  Calhoun. 

In  accordance  with  her  request  expressed  some 
months  before  her  close,  her  remains  were  interred  in 
Friends'  burial  ground  at  Fairhill,  on  6th  day  follow- 
ing, and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  her 
friends,  as  also  of  those  of  the  family  of  William  Eyre, 
with  whom  she  had  resided  since  the  seventh  year  of 
her  age,  and  to  whom,  by  her  fidelity  and  devotion 
she  had  so  greatly  endeared  herself,  that  we  feel  it  is 
due  to  her  memory  we  should  offer  this  small  testi- 
mony of  our  appreciation  of  her  worth  ;  and  though 
we  feel  our  loss  to  be  great,  yet  we  have  the  consolation 
to  believe  that  when  the  midnight  cry  was  heard,  her 
lamp  was  found  trimmed  and  burning,  and  that  her 
end  was  peace. 

 ,  Of  bilious  fever,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother, 

Comly  Jessop,  Centerville,  Montgomery  co.,  Ohio,  on 
the  10th  of  Tenth  mo.,  1858,  Micajah  W.  Jessop,  son 
of  Richard  and  Rebecca  P.  Jessop,  of  aged  22  years 
7  months  and  20  days. 

 ,  Of  dropsy,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents, 

members  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  Warren  co.,  Ohio, 
on  the  20th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1856,  Huldah  Jessop,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  W.  and  Rebecca  P.  Jessop,  aged  17 
years  10  months  and  22  days. 

 ,  Of  disease  of  the  heart,  at  the  residence  of  her 

parenis,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  28th  of  Third  mo., 
1853,  Lydia  Ann  Jessop,  daughter  of  Richard  W.  and 
Rebecca  P.  Jessop,  in  the  13th  year  of  her  age. 


LIFE  OF  JAMES  WILSON,  THE  BLIND 

BIOGRAPHER. 

11 1  go,  I  go  !  And  must  mine  image  fade 

From  the  green  spots  wherein  my  childhood  played 

By  my  own  streams? 
Must  my  life  part  from  each  familiar  place, 
A3  a  bird's  song  that  leaves  the  woods  no  trace 

Of  its  lone  themes  ?  " 

James  Wilson  was  born  May  24th,  1779, 
in  Richmond,  Virginia.  His  father,  John  Wil- 
son, was  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  to 
manage  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  which  he  after- 
wards inherited.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
he  married  Elizabeth  Johnson,  of  Baltimore. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
he  found  his  predilections  for  monarchy  too 
strong  to  relish  the  doctrines  of  liberty  or  death, 
and  joined  the  royal  cause.  In  consequence  of 
this,  a  band  of  enraged  incendiaries  attacked 
and  burned  his  dwelling,  and  laid  waste  his  plan- 
tation. He  served  during  five  campaigus,  in  a 
detachment  under  the  command  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Yorktown, 
where  General  Washington  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  war. 

On  being  released,  he  found  his  health  much 
impaired,  and  decided  to  take  his  family  and  re- 
turn to  England.  Bound  for  Liverpool,  the 
vessel  set  sail  under  the  guidance  of  Captain 
Smith.  But  they  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  land, 
when  Mr.  Wilson  was  attacked  with  severe  ill- 
ness, and  twenty  days  after  the  ship  had  left 
New  York  harbor,  he  died. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  being  at  this  time  in  delicate 
health,  was  so  shocked  by  this  sad  event,  that 
she  expired  in  twenty  minutes  after.  They 
were  both  wrapped  in  one  hammock,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  watery  grave  !  And  James  Wilson, 
their  only  surviving  offspring,  at  the  tender  age 
of  four  years,  was  left  a  poor,  friendless,  fortune- 
less orphan.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of  his  mis- 
fortunes j  seized  by  the  small  pox,  and  for  want 
of  a  mother's  care  and  proper  medical  aid,  this 
most  loathsome  disease  deprived  him  of  his  sight. 
After  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  the  captain 
was  compelled  to  put  into  Belfast  harbor  for  re- 
pairs. Young  Wilson,  having  not  yet  recovered 
from  his  illness,  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
city  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  church  warden; 
and  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  a  charge  to 
the  parish,  the  benevolent  Captain  Smith  put  in 
the  warden's  hands  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
defray  his  expenses  for  five  years. 

When  about  seven  years  of  age,  his  right  eye 
was  couched  by  Surgeon  Wilson,  and  restored  to 
partial  sight.  But  shortly  after,  on  crossing  the 
street  one  day,  he  was  attacked  and  badly  bruised 
by  an  ill-natured  cow,  which  nearly  costhim  his 
life,  and  deprived  him  of  the  sight  he  had  re- 
covered. He  early  manifested  great  mental  as 
well  as  physical  activity,  and  was  held  in  high 
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esteem  by  his  youthful  associates,  for  daring  ex- 
ploits and  inventive  genius.  So  perfect  a 
knowledge  did  he  acquire  of  every  street,  nook, 
and  principal  building  in  Belfast,  that  he  was 
not  unfrequently  a  guide  to  strangers,  with  per- 
fect sight,  who  groped  about  in  midnight  dark- 
ness, unable  again  to  find  their  lodgings. 

His  first  effort  for  self-maintenance,  when 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  was  in  carrying  letters 
to  and  from  the  different  offices  of  merchants 
and  professional  gentlemen,  and  was  afterward 
employed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  editor  of  the  Belfast 
News  Letter,  to  deliver  the  papers  to  subscribers 
on  the  days  of  publication.  While  in  this  em- 
ployment, he  was  often  compelled  to  call  at  the 
residence  of  gentlemen  four  or  five  miles  out  of 
the  city.  But  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  surrounding  country,  he  was  enabled  to  exe- 
cute his  business  with  correctness  and  dispatch. 
His  indigent  circumstances  and  friendless  condi- 
tion rendered  his  opportunities  for  acquiring 
knowledge  exceedingly  limited.  But  his  native 
genius  soon  suggested  plans  to  overcome  these 
embarrassments,  which  his  indomitable  perseve- 
rance at  length  carried  into  full  effect. 

It  seems  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  that  a 
mind  destined  to  be  truly  great  should  be  first 
disciplined  in  the  school  of  rigid  self-denial,  and 
its  progress  hedged,  up  with  the  most  formidable 
obstacles.  For  proof  of  this,  we  have  but  to 
turn  over  the  annals  of  ancient  and  modern  re- 
cord, where  we  find  mention  of  but  few  person- 
ages whose  deeds  brighten  the  pages  of  man's 
history,  or  who  have  been  considered  illustrious 
benefactors  of  their  race,  that  have  not  risen 
from  humble  and  embarrassing  situations  in  life. 
The  path  leading  to  true  intellectual  greatness 
is  fraught  with  such  incessant  toil,  that  there 
are  few  surrounded  with  wealth  and  affluence 
who  do  not  prefer  their  ease  to  walking  therein. 

Hence  the  development  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts,  in  every  age,  has  been  left  to  men  of  low 
estate,  and  often  those  seeming  to  labor  under 
the  greatest  disadvantages. 

A  vigorous  and  aspiring  intellect  cannot  be 
suppressed  by  mere  physical  circumstances ;  but 
like  old  Ocean's  tide,  it  gathers  strength  from 
impediments,  pressing  forward  with  irresistible 
force,  and  scales  in  triumph  the  loftiest  summits 
of  opposition.  To  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the 
trials  and  triumphs  of  Mr.  Wilson  during  his 
long  and  eventful  life  bear  testimony.  When 
we  behold  him  a  poor,  sightless,  and  friendless 
boy,  groping  his  way  through  the  populous  city 
of  Belfast,  delivering  letters  and  papers  from 
door  to  door,  while  the  winter  storms  howled  dis- 
mally through  the  narrow  alleys,  and  the  sleety 
rains  fell  upon  his  thin- clad  form,  a  feeling  of 
surprise  unconsciously  steals  over  us,  that  his 
young  and  tender  heart  did  not  give  way  under 
the  mountain  of  affliction  that  seemed  to  rest 
upon  it.    But  He,  without  whose  notice  not  a 


sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  "  who  feedeth  the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry,"  has  also  made  the 
never-failing  promise  to  be  a  Father  to  the 
fatherless. 

When  Wilson  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
being  destitute  of  the  means  requisite  for  his  at- 
tending school,  he  appropriated  a  part  of  his 
scanty  earnings  each  week  for  educational  pur- 
poses. With  this  he  purchased  such  publica- 
tions as  are  usually  attractive  to  boys  of  that  age, 
and  employed  his  young  associates  to  read  to  him 
during  their  leisure  hours.  A  few  years  subse- 
quent to  this  time,  desiring  a  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment, he  chose  that  of  an  itinerant  dealer  ; 
but  he  found  this  occupation  ill  adapted  to  his 
circumstances. 

"  The  want  of  sight,"  says  he  in  his  memoir, 
"made  it  difficult  for  me  to  steer  my  course 
aright,  and  I  was  often  exposed  both  to  hardships 
and  danger.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  the 
thunder  roll  over  my  head,  and  felt  the 
teeming  rain  drench  me  from  head  to  foot,  while 
I  have  unknowingly  passed  by  a  place  of  shelter, 
or  stood  like  a  statue,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  turn,  though  within  a  few  paces  of  a  house. 
Still,  however,  while  reflecting  on  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  on  the  sympathy  which  I  was 
sure  to  meet  with  after  my  sufferings,  I  have 
been  often  led  to  conclude  that  the  balance  was 
in  my  favor,  when  compared  with  many  who  en- 
joyed the  use  of  every  sense.  There  is  no  rose 
without  its  thorn,  neither  is  there  any  state  with 
out  its  comforts." 

During  his  peregrinations  through  the  coun- 
try, he  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent dangers,  from  which  he  sometimes  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life  ;  for  example,  we  give 
the  following  as  related  by  himself.  "  From 
Ballymena  I  was  one  day  going  out  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Stewart's.  At  the  end  of  the  town  the 
road  divides;  one  branch  leads  to  Ballymena, 
and  the  other  to  Broughshane.  In  the  forks  an 
old  well  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
a  pump.  It  being  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  the 
workmen  were  all  at  dinner,  and  I  was  groping 
about  with  my  staff  to  ascertain  the  turn  in  the 
road,  when  a  man  called  out  to  me  to  stand  still 
and  not  move  a  single  step.  I  did  so,  when  he 
came  forward  and  told  me  that  two  steps  more 
would  have  hurled  me  into  a  well  eighty  feet 
deep,  and  half  full  of  water.  He  held  me  by 
the  arm,  and  made  me  put  forth  my  staff  to  feel 
and  be  convinced  of  my  danger,  when  I  found 
that  I  was  actually  not  more  than  one  yard  from 
the  edge  !  The  blood  ran  cold  in  my  veins;  I 
was  scarcely  able  to  stand  erect, 

'  And  every  limb,  unstrung  with  terror,  shook.'" 

In  the  year  1800,  a  temporary  institution  was 
established  at  Belfast,  for  the  instruction  of  those 
destitute  of  sight,  in  such  mechanical  pursuits 
as  were  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar  situation. 
Of  this,  James  Wilson  became  an  inmate,  and 
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soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  upholstery 
business  ;  a  trade,  by  the  pursuit  of  which,  under 
the  patronage  of  his  friends,  he  rendered  his  cir- 
cumstances more  easy.  In  1803,  a  number  of 
young  men  formed  a  reading  society  in  Belfast, 
and,  although  they  were  all  mechanics,  some  of 
them  were  also  men  of  taste,  and  possessed  con- 
siderable talent.  Into  this  association  Wilson 
was  admitted  a  member,  which  was  the  dawning 
of  a  brighter  day  in  his  literary  pursuits.  One 
of  its  members,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attach- 
ed, kindly  offered  to  read  to  him  such  books  as 
he  could  procure.  Their  stated  time  for  this 
employment  was  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning until  one  in  the  morning,  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  from  seven  until  eleven  in  the  summer. 
In  this  way  he  committed  to  memory  a  vast  col- 
lection of  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  "  So 
ardent/'  says  he,  "was  my  desire  for  knowledge 
at  that  time,  that  I  could  never  bear  to  be  absent 
a  single  night  from  my  friend;  and  often,  when 
walking  in  the  country,  where  I  could  have 
been  comfortably  accommodated,  I  have  travelled 
three  or  four  miles,  in  a  severe  winter  night,  to 
be  at  my  post  in  time.  Pinched  with  cold  and 
drenched  with  rain,  I  have  many  a  time  sat  down 
and  listened  for  several  hours  together,  to  the 
writings  of  Plutarch,  Rollin,  or  Clarendon." 
This  course  of  reading  he  continued  for  seven  or 
eight  years,  during  which  time  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  almost  every  work  in  the  English 
language. 

Aided  by  a  retentive  power  cultivated  to  a 
surprising  degree,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  by  this  time  accumulated  a  large 
store  of  useful  knowledge.  So  tenacious  was  his 
memory,  that,  during  the  French  revolution, 
being  somewhat  interested  in  politics,  he  served 
as  an  army  and  navy  list  to  the  illiterate  who 
had  relations  in  either  of  these  departments.  To 
illustrate  how  fully,  we  give  the  following  anec- 
dote as  related  by  himself :  "  Being  invited  by 
a  friend  to  spend  an  evening  at  his  honse,  I 
had  scarcely  sat  down  when  three  gentlemen 
entered,  and  the  conversation  turning  on  the 
news  of  the  day,  I  was  requested  by  my  friend 
to  repeat  the  names  of  as  many  of  the  ships  of 
the  British  navy  as  I  could  recollect,  telling  me, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  a  particular  reason 
for  making  the  request.  I  commenced,  and  my 
friend  marked  them  down  as  I  went  along,  until 
I  had  repeated  six  hundred  and  twenty,  when 
he  stopped  me,  saying  that  I  had  gone  far 
enough.  The  cause  of  the  request  was  then  ex- 
plained. One  of  the  gentlemen  had  wagered  a 
supper  that  I  could  not  mention  five  hundred ; 
he  expressed  himself  much  pleased,  however,  at 
the  loss,  having  been,  as  he  acknowledged  high- 
ly entertained  by  the  experiment."  In  another 
place,  in  adverting  to  his  memory,  he  says  :  "In 
relation  to  geography,  I  became  acquainted  with 
every  place  of  note  on  the  habitable  globe,  so 


that  on  being  examined  by  some  who  were  either 
curious  or  doubtful  of  my  knowledge,  my  de- 
scriptions have  been  found  to  coincide  with  the 
best  constructed  maps.  Respecting  history,  the 
reader  will  best  judge  of  the  power  of  my 
memory,  by  the  following  relation  :  To  a  few 
select  friends  who  wished  to  prove  my  knowledge 
of  English  history,  I  repeated  to  their  entire 
satisfaction,  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Norman  conquest  till  the  peace 
in  1783,  invasions,  conspiracies,  insurrections, 
and  revolutions;  the  names  of  all  the  kings  and 
queens;  the  years  of  their  accessions;  the  length 
of  their  reigns,  and  the  affinity  each  had  to  his 
predecessors ;  together  with  the  names  and  char- 
acters of  all  the  great  statesmen,  heroes,  philoso- 
phers and  poets,  who  flourished  in  the  different 
reigns.  In  consequence  of  this  and  similar  re- 
hearsals, I  was  termed  'the  Living  Book/  and  a 
1  Walking  Encyclopedia.' " 

We  hear  it  sometimes  remarked,  that  those 
deprived  of  sight,  are  naturally  endowed  with 
extraordinary  retentive  powers.  But  we  claim, 
that  memory,  like  all  other  faculties  of  the  mind, 
is  only  strengthened  by  continued  exercise. 
The  surprising  and  almost  unparalleled  degree  of 
perfection  which  Mr.  Wilson  attained  in  this 
respect,  he  ascribes  mainly  to  this  cause.  The 
power  of  retaining  facts  and  impressions,  of  re- 
corded events,  and  linking  together  by  associa- 
tion a  chain  of  occurrences,  is  strikingly  analo- 
gous to  the  magnet,  which,  if  allowed  to  lie  in- 
active and  to  corrode,  soon  loses  its  mysterious 
affinity  for  the  objects  that  have  clustered  about 
it,  and  they  drop  one  by  one  like  lost  remem- 
brances. But  if  strengthened  by  daily  accession, 
its  power  may  be  cultivated  to  an  almost  illimit- 
able degree. 

Wilson  was  married  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  to 
a  respectable  young  lady  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  forsome  time.  Her  unassuming  man- 
ners, amiable  disposition,  industrious  habits,  and 
assiduous  devotion  to  his  interests,  made  her  not 
only  an  agreeable  companion  of  his  youth,  but  a 
solace  in  declining  age.  They  had  eleven  chil- 
dren, only  four  of  whom  were  living  when  he 
published  his  memoirs,  in  1838.  His  merits  as 
an  author,  and  fine  literary  attainments,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  many  distinguish- 
ed cotemporary  writers,  among  whom  were  Dr. 
Percy,  bishop  of  Dromore,  last  of  that  illustrious 
school  of  which  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke 
were  members ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  Boyd,  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  translator  of  Dante. 

Quite  early  in  life,  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  our  author  published  a  small  work  in  verse. 

He  afterwards  formed  the  design  of  publish- 
ing a  history  of  the  blind,  which  he  accomplish- 
ed, though  attended  with  immense  labor,  in 
1820.  To  this  work  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
many  valuable  statistics. — Beauties  and  Achieve- 
ments of  the  Blind. 
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From  the  Grandmother's  Scrap-Book. 

A  tale-bearer's  confession. 
I  remember,  in  a  congregation  where  I  once 
labored,  one  of  my  hearers  told  me  a  story  of 
another,  but  begged  I  would  say  nothing  about 
it.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  vile  way.  I  gave  full 
credit  to  the  report;  this,  by  the  way,  was 
wrong.  I  felt  very  much  hurt  on  the  occasion, 
and  expressed  myself  with  some  degree  of  as- 
perity. This  was  soon  carried  to  the  offender, 
and  lost  nothing  of  the  asperity  in  its  passage. 
Reports  which  tend  to  mischief  are  like  snow- 
balls, the  farther  they  roll  the  more  they  gather. 
The  offender  was  in  his  turn  offended  ;  he  spake 
also  with  asperity, — said  he  would  not  be  so 
treated,  he  would  be  no  man's  slave,  he  was  not 
accountable  to  any  one,  he  would  go  no  more  to 
the  meeting,  etc.  Soon,  very  soon,  was  all  he 
said  communicated  to  me.  I  was  assuredly  right, 
and  would  let  him  see  that  I  would  not  be  his 
slave ;  nay,  I  would  not  be  his  servant :  I  would 
call  no  man  master  on  earth  ;  I  had  but  one 
Master.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  first 
characters  in  the  meeting.  He  was  not  at  meet- 
ing the  next  Sunday  :  I  was  not  sorry  •  I  se- 
cretly hoped  he  never  would  be  there  again. 

The  storm  began  to  thicken,  the  parties  be- 
gan to  form.  Some  affirmed  that  he  was  very 
censurable,  others  thought  I  was  as  much  so.  I 
should  have  gone  to  him  in  the  first  instance  and 
talked  to  him,  not  of  him.  I  soon  found  I  was 
wrong,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  get  right.  Ob- 
serve, not  to  know  what  was  right,  but  to  bring 
myself  to  do  what  was.  You  must  know,  when 
I  first  set  out  in  my  present  mode  of  life,  my 
gracious  Maker  provided  me  with  a  tutor  who 
was  to  accompany  me  as  a  mentor.  I  could  not 
see  him,  but  I  could  forcibly  feel  his  reproofs 
and  understand  his  admonitions.  He  advised 
me  to  retire  with  him  awhile.  I  knew  what  it 
was  for  •  I  dreaded  the  severe  account  I  was  go- 
ing to  be  brought  to,  and  there  was  no  avoiding 
it;  with  trembling  dread  I  retired.  "Coine," 
said  my  mentor,  "  sit  down."  I  replied,  "  He 
certainly  was  wrong " — "Stop,"  said  my  men- 
tor, "  it  is  you  I  have  to  deal  with  :  you,  who  by 
precept  and  example  ought  to  lead  in  the  way  of 
peace."  (i  But  I  ought  to  exhort,  and  reprove, 
and  rebuke."  Stop,  said  my  mentor,  "and  call 
to  mind  that  the  offering  on  the  altar  should  be 
pure  gold.  Reproofs  and  rebukes  come  with  a 
very  ill  grace  from  an  offender." 

"  An  offender  ?" 

"  Yes,  an  offender,  and  of  the  worst  cast ;  an 
offence  in  you,  and  of  this  nature,  is  peculiarly 
offensive.  Suppose  any  of  your  hearers  in  like 
circumstances,  what  advice  would  you  give 
them  ?  lou  would  advise  them  to  be  calm,  to 
suspend  their  judgment,  to  seek  an  opportunity 
alone  with  the  supposed  offender,  address  him  in 
the  language  of  love,  hope  it  was  not  so  bad  as 
was  expected — at  least  you  would  hope  the  in- 


tention was  not.  Thus  you  would  have  advised 
your  hearers ;  thus  you  have  not  done.  You 
have  by  your  conduct  injured  your  Master's 
cause,  and  perhaps  made  wounds  that  may  never 
be  healed.  You  know  not  at  this  moment  what 
this  kind  friend  is  suffering,  what  his  dear  wife, 
his  venerable  parent,  each  of  whom — having  a 
regard  for  both — can  say  nothing,  but  must  suf- 
fer in  silence.  Oh  !  you  have  done  very  wrong." 
The  tears  gushed  to  my  eyes — I  thought  of  pray- 
ing. "  No,"  said  my  mentor,  u  not  yet ;  you 
should  first  do  right.  Go  and  acknowledge  your 
fault," 

"  I  cannot." 

"  You  must,  indeed  you  must." 

"  But  he  will  treat  me  roughly." 

"  You  deserve  it,  you  must  bear  it.  You  will 
at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  did 
all  you  could  in  your  present  condition  to  repair 
the  wrong.  Should  you  not  meet  forgiveness  from 
him,  you  may  apply  to  your  offended  Master, 
and  peradventure  you  may  find  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation  from  him." 

I  went  out  with  an  aching  heart,  experiencing 
the  full  force  of  this  truth,  "The  way  of  the 
trangressoris  hard."  I  arrived  at  his  dwelling  ; 
I  entered  his  doors  ;  but  oh,  how  painful  is  a 
guilty  conscience  !  I  found  him  reading.  He  did 
not  lift  up  his  head  ;  he  did  not  speak.  I  could 
not.  His  dear  companion  blushed,  she  trem- 
bled, she  spoke.  However,  he  read  on.  I  at- 
tempted to  bring  out  what  my  mentor  charged 
me  to  do.  I  failed.  At  length,  for  I  must  come 
to  it,  I  said,  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  You  are 
justified,  sir,  in  your  conduct  on  this  occasion  : 
I  deserve  it  all ;  and  all  this,  yea  more  I  can 
bear  with  much  more  ease  than  I  can  the  re- 
proaches of  my  own  heart.  I  have  come  to  give 
this  troubled  heart  some  ease,  by  acknowledging 
my  error.  I  have  done  wrong  in  taking  up  a 
report  of  you,  or  speaking  about  it  to  any  one 
but  yourself ;  I  beseech  you,  forgive  me."  And 
I  was  going  to  add ;  but  he  got  up,  his  counte- 
nance suffused  with  tears,  and  would  have 
spoken,  but  could  not.  He  gave  me  his  hand, 
however,  and  it  was  filled  with  as  warm  a  heart 
as  ever  beat  in  a  friend's  bosom  :  it  has  never 
cooled  since,  though  this  was  many  years  ago. 
On  my  return  I  was  congratulated  by  my  kind 
mentor,  and  then  poured  out  my  soul  to  my  hea- 
venly Father,  whose  consoling  language  was, 
"  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee ;  go  and  sin  no 
more." — A  London  Minister. 


RIGHT  LIVING. 

"  To  love  and  to  labor  is  the  sum  of  living, 
and  yet  how  many  think  they  live  who  neither 
labor  nor  love." 

What  a  bright  thought  it  is,  set  in  this  quaint 
old  Saxon  !  The  first  part  of  the  sentence  is  a 
beautiful  text  for  one's  life,  while  the  other  is  an 
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equally  sad  commentary  on  the  "  living"  of  a 
great  portion  of  humanity  !  And  are  not  these, 
twain,  the  loving  and  the  laboring,  the  one  "roy- 
al law"  of  the  Bible,  and  do  they  not  bring  with 
them  their  own  exceeding  great  reward?  Ye 
who  seek  after  happiness,  behold,  here  is  the 
key  !  This  sitting  down,  folding  up  one's  hands, 
and  moping  away  one's  life  in  vain  yearning 
after  affection,  will  never  do  you  any  good. 
Just  step  out  of  yourself,  and  live  for  and  in 
others.  Go  out  with  a  brave  spirit  into  the 
world,  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  humanity. 
Everywhere  hands  are  reaching  out  to  you 
for  help;  everywhere  bleeding  hearts  are  need- 
ing the  balm  of  sympathy  and  tenderness. 
The  little  children  want  your  smile,  the  old 
people  want  some  comforting  word ;  and  the 
strongest  and  the  best  have  their  hours  of  weak- 
ness and  of  need. — Arthur's  Magazine. 

WE  TOO  HAVE  OUR  AUTUMNS. 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

We,  too,  have  autumns,  when  our  leaves 

Drop  loosely  through  the  dampened  air, 
When  all  our  good  seems  bound  in  sheaves, 

And  we  stand  reaped  and  bare. 
Our  seasons  have  no  fixed  returns, 

Without  our  will  they  come  and  go  ; 
At  noon  our  sudden  summer  burns, 

Ere  sunset  all  is  snow. 
But  each  day  brings  less  summer  cheer, 

Crimps  more  our  ineffectual  spring, 
And  something  earlier  every  year 

Our  singing  birds  take  wing. 
As  less  the  olden  glow  abides, 

And  less  the  chillier  heart  aspires, 
With  drift-wood  beached  in  past  spring-tides 

We  light  our  sullen  fires. 
By  the  pinched  rushlight's  starving  beam 

We  cower  and  strain  our  wasted  sight, 
To  stitch  youth's  shroud  up,  seam  by  seam, 

In  the  long  arctic  night. 
It  was  not  so — we  once  were  young — 

When  Spring,  to  womanly  Summer  turning, 
Her  dewdrops  on  each  grass-blade  strung, 

In  the  sunshine  burning. 
We  trusted  then,  aspired,  believed 

That  earth  could  be  re-made  to-morrow  ; 
Ah,  why  be  ever  undeceived  ? 

Why  give  up  faith  for  sorrow  ? 
0,  thou  whose  days  are  yet  all  spring, 

Trust,  blighted  once,  is  past  retrieving  ; 
Experience  is  a  dumb,  dead  thing  ; 

The  victory's  in  believing. 


Selected. 

EARTH'S  ANGELS. 

Why  come  not  spirits  from  the  realms  of  glory, 

To  visit  earth  as  in  the  days  of  old? 
The  times  of  sacred  writ  and  ancient  story  ? 

Is  heaven  more  distant?  or  has  earth  grown  cold 

Oft  have  I  gazed  whun  sunset  clouds  receding, 
Waved  like  rich  banners  of  a  host  gone  by, 

To  catch  the  gleam  of  some  white  pinion  speeding 
Along  the  confines  of  the  glowing  sky ; — 

And  eft,  when  midnight  stars  in  distant  chillness 
Were  calmly  burning,  listened  late  and  long; 


But  Nature's  pulse  beat  on  in  solemn  stillness, 

Bearing  no  echo  of  the  seraph's  song. 
To  Bethlehem's  air  was  their  last  anthem  given, 

When  other  stars  before  The  One  grew  dim? 
Was  their  last  presence  known  in  Peter's  prison  ? 

Or  where  exulting  martyrs  raised  their  hymn? 
And  are  they  all  within  the  veil  departed? 

There  gleams  no  wing  along  the  empyrean  now; 
And  many  a  tear  from  human  eyes  have  started, 

Since  angel  touch  has  calmed  a  mortal  brow. 
No;  earth  has  angels,  though  their  forms  are  moulded 

But  of  such  clay  as  fashions  all  below  ; 
Though  harps  are  wanting,  and  bright  pinions  folded, 

We  know  them  by  the  love-light  on  their  brow. 
I  have  seen  angels  by  the  sick  one's  pillow; 

Their's  was  the  soft  tone  and  the  soundless  tread ; 
Where  smitten  hearts  were  drooping  like  the  willow,  I 

They  stood  u  between  the  living  and  the  dead." 
|  And  if  my  sight  by  earthly  dimness  hindered 
j     Beheld  no  hovering  cherubim  in  air, 
j  I  doubted  not, —  for  spirits  know  their  kindred, — 
j     They  smiled  upon  the  wingless  watchers  there. 
There  have  been  angels  in  the  gloomy  prison, — 

In  crowded  halls, — by  the  lone  widow's  hearth  ; 
And  where  they  passed  the  fallen  have  uprisen, — 

The  giddy  paused, — the  mourner's  hope  had  birth. 
I  have  seen  one  whose  eloquence  commanding 

Ronsed  the  rich  echoes  of  the  human  breast, 
The  blandishments  of  wealth  and  ease  withstanding, 

That  hope  might  reach  the  suffering  and  oppressed 
0,  many  a  spirit  walks  the  earth  unheeded, 

That  when  its  veil  of  sadness  is  laid  down, 
Shall  soar  aloft  with  pinions  unimpeded, 

And  wear  its  glory  like  a  starry  crown. 


A  APPEAL  FOR  ARE  TO  THE  SEXTANT  OP  THE 
OLD  BRICK  MEETINOUSE. 

BY  A  GASPER. 

The  following  appeal  to  a  Sexton  for  pure  air  in  the 
meeting  house,  should  have  a  general  circulation. 
The  spelling  is  not  very  good,  but  the  argument  is 
irresistible.    It  is  from  the  Detroit  Tribune. 

0  sextant  of  the  meetinouse,  which  sweeps 
And  dusts,  or  is  supposed  to  !  and  makes  fiers, 

And  lites  the  gass,  and  sumtimes  leaves  a  screw  loose, 
in  which  case  it  smells  orful — worse  than  lam-pile  ; 
I  And  wrings  the  Bel  and  toles  it  when  men  dye3 
I  to  the  grief  of  survivin  pardners,  and  sweeps  pathes  ; 
And  for  the  servases  gits  $100  per  annum, 
Wich  them  that  thinks  deer,  let  em  try  it ; 
Getin  up  befoar  starlite  in  all  wetners  and 
Kindlin  fiers  when  the  wether  is  as  cold  » 
As  zero,  and  like  as  not  grean  wood  for  kindlers; 

1  would'nt  be  hired  to  do  it  for  no  some — 
But  o  Sextant!  there  are  1  kermoddity 
Wich's  more  than  gold,  wich  doant  cost  nothin, 
Worth  more  than  anything  exsep  the  Sole  of  Mann  ! 
i  mean  pewer  Are,  sextant,  i  meaapewer  Are  ! 

0  it  is  plenty  out  o  dores,  so  plenty  it  doant  no 

What  on  airth  to  do  with  itself,  but  fiys  about 

Scatterin  leavs  and  blowin  off  men's  hatts  ; 

in  short,  its  jest  "  free  as  are"  out  dores. 

But  o  sextant,  in  our  church  its  scarce  as  piety, 

scarce  as  bank  bills  when  agints  beg  for  misshuns, 

Wich  sime  say  is  purty  often  (taint  nothin  to  me, 

Wat  I  give  aint  nothin  to  nobody)  but  o  sextant, 

u  shet  500  men,  wimmen  and  children, 

Speshally  the  latter,  up  in  atiteplace, 

Some  has  bad  breths,  none  aint  2  swete, 

Some  is  fevery,  some  is  scrofilus,  some  has  bad  teath, 

And  some  baint  none,  and  some  aint  over  clean  ;  » 
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But  every  1  on  em  breethes  in  &  out  and  out  and  in, 
Say  50  times  a  niinit,  or  1  million  and  a  half  breths 
an  our. 

Now  how  long  will  a  church  ful  of  are  last  at  that 
rate, 

1  ask  you,  say  15  minits,  and  then  what's  to  be  did  ? 
Why  then  they  must  breathe  it  all  over  agin. 

And  then  agin,  and  so  on,  till  each  has  took  it  down 

At  least  10  times,  and  let  it  up  agin,  and  wants  more, 

The  same  individible  dont  have  the  privelidge 

of  brethen  his  own  are,  and  no  ones  else  ; 

Eeach  one  must  take  whatever  comes  to  him. 

0  sextant,  doant  you  know  our  lungs  is  bellusses  ; 

To  bio  the  fier  of  life,  and  keep  it  from 

goiu  out ;  and  how  can  bellusses  bio  without  wind, 

And  aint  wind  are  ?  i  put  it  to  your  conschens. 

Are  is  the  same  to  us  as  milk  to  babies, 

Or  water  is  to  fish,  or  pendlums  to  clox — 

Or  roots  and  airbs  unto  an  injun  Doctor, 

Or  little  pills  unto  an  omepath, 

Or  boys  to  gurls.    Are  is  for  us  to  brethe, 

Wat  signifies  who  preeches  if  i  cant  brethe  ? 

Wats  Pol  ?  Wats  Pollus  ?  to  sinners  who  are  ded  ? 

Dec  for  want  of  breth  ?  why  sextant,  when  we  dye 

Its  only  cause  we  cant  brethe  no  more — thats  all. 

And  now,  o  sextant,  let  me  beg  of  you 

2  let  a  little  are  into  our  church. 
(Fewer  are  is  sertiu  proper  for  the  pews) 
And  do  it  weak  days  and  Sundays  tew — 
It  aint  much  trouble — only  make  a  hole 
And  the  are  will  come  in  of  itself: 

(It  luvs  to  cum  in  whare  it  can  get  warm  ;) 

And  o  bow  it  will  rouse  the  people  up, 

And  sperrit  up  the  preecher,  and  stop  garps, 

And  yawns  and  figgits  as  effectooal 

As  wind  on  the  the  dry  Boans  the  Proffit  tells  of. 


MUSIC  OF  INSECTS. 

About  midsummer,  the  majority  of  the  singing 
birds  have  become  silent;  but  as  one  voice  after 
another  drops  away,  a  new  host  of  musicians  of  a 
different  character  take  up  the  chorus,  and  their 
melodies  are  suggestive  of  the  early  and  later  har- 
vest, as  the  voices  of  the  birds  are  associated 
with  seed-time  and  the  season  of  flowers.  In 
our  climate  the  voices  of  no  species  of  insects 
are  very  loud  j  but,  when  their  vast  multitudes 
are  united  in  chorus,  they  may  often  be  heard 
above  the  din  and  clatter  of  a  busy  town.  Na- 
ture is  exhaustless  in  the  means  by  which  she 
may  effect  the  same  end,  and  birds,  insects,  and 
reptiles  are  each  provided  with  different,  but 
equally  effective  instruments,  for  producing 
sounds.  While  birds  and  quadrupeds  make 
sounds  by  means  of  a  pipe  connecting  with  their 
lungs,  the  frogs  are  provided  with  a  sort  of  bag- 
pipe, and  the  insects  represent,  in  their  respec- 
tive species,  the  harpist,  the  violinist,  and  the 
drummer.  Thus,  there  are  several  species  that 
make  sounds  by  the  vibration  of  a  membrane  at- 
tached to  their  sides,  or  to  the  shoulders  of  their 
wings.  Such  are  most  of  the  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers. Others  of  the  same  tribes  rub  their 
legs  against  a  vibrating  appendage  connected 
with  their  sides,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  vio- 
lin players  ;  lastly,  the  drumming  insects,  like 
the  wood- ticks,  are  provided  with  a  little  ham- 


mer, which  they  strike  against  the  ceiling  that 
forms  their  retreat.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  man 
can  be  indifferent  to  the  sounds  and  music  of 
insects.  Even  the  buzzing  of  flies  about  one's 
chamber  or  sitting-room  has  a  soothing  and 
tranquillizing  influence,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  those  circumstances  provided  by  nature, 
to  relieve  the  world  of  that  dead  silence,  which 
would  otherwise  render  this  earth  a  dreary  and 
melancholy  abode.  We  are  so  formed,  that  every 
sound  in  nature,  except  her  notes  of  alarm,  by 
habit  becomes  pleasing  and  assimilated  to  mu- 
sic;  and  in  the  silence  of  winter,  the  increased 
delight  afforded  us  by  every  remaining  sound, 
is  an  evidence  of  this  truth.  The  tiny  hammer- 
ing of  the  woodtick  in  the  ceiling,  the  buzzing 
of  flies,  and  above  all,  the  chirping  of  the  crick- 
et on  the  hearth,  are  among  the  poetical  sounds 
that  are  associated  with  winter  days  at  home,  as 
the  voices  of  the  raven,  the  jay,  and  the  wood- 
pecker, are  suggestive  of  winter  in  the  woods. 

The  fly,  the  gnat,  the  beetle,  and  the  moth, 
though  each  utters  a  sound  that  awakens  many 
pleasing  thoughts  and  images,  are  not  to  be 
ranked  among  singing  insects.  The  latter  com- 
prehend the  locusts,  the  crickets,  and  the  grass- 
hoppers that  seem  appointed  by  nature  to  take 
up  their  little  lyre  and  drum,  after  the  birds  have 
laid  aside  their  more  musical  pipe  and  flute. 
Though  certain  insects  are  supposed  to  make 
their  sounds  by  means  of  wind,  their  apparatus 
is  placed  outside  of  their  bodies,  and  as  they 
have  no  lungs,  the  air  is  obtained  by  a  peculiar 
inflation  of  their  chests.  Hence,  the  musical  ap- 
pendages of  such  insects  are  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  jews-harp,  and  the  reeds  in  a 
reed  organ.  The  grasshopper,  in  all  ages,  has 
been  noted  for  his  musical  propensities  ;  and  is 
frequently  represented  as  playing  on  a  harp  in 
certain  ancient  emblematical  vignettes.  Each 
gemis  of  these  insects  has  a  peculiar  modulation 
of  his  notes.  The  common  green  grasshopper 
that,  during  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  months,  fills 
the  whole  atmosphere  with  his  din,  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  lowland  meadows  which  are  covered  with 
the  native  grasses.  The  grasshopper  modulates 
his  notes  somewhat  like  the  cackling  of  a  hen, 
uttering  several  chirps  in  rapid  succession  and 
following  them  with  aloud  spinning  sound,  that 
seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  strain.  The 
strains  are  continued  incessantly,  from  the  time 
when  the  sun  is  high  enough  to  dry  the  dews, 
until  dew-fall  in  the  evening.  These  play- 
ers are  delighted  with  the  clear,  bright  sunshine, 
and  sing  but  very  little  on  cloudy  days,  even 
when  the  air  is  dry  and  warm.  There  is  another 
species  of  grasshopper,  with  short  wings,  that 
makes  a  kind  of  grating  sound,  by  scraping  his 
legs,  that  serve  for  bows,  against  his  sides,  that 
represent,  as  it  were,  the  strings  of  a  viol.  If 
we  go  into  the  whortleberry  pastures,  we  may  hear 
still  another  species,  that  makes  a  continual  tril- 
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ling,  iike  the  note  of  the  hair  bird,  and  often 
continues  the  sound  half  a  minute  or  more,  with- 
out apparent  rest.  The  insect  reminds  me  of  the 
louder  shrilling  of  those  species  which  are  heard 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  note  of  this  grass- 
hopper is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  notes  of  those 
whose  strains  are  more  rapidly  intermittent. 

The  American  locusts  make  their  peculiar 
sounds  by  inflating  air  into  their  bodies,  and  ex- 
pressing it  between  two  small  apertures,  situated 
a  little  below  the  base  of  their  wings.  These 
holes  lead  from  a  musical  table,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  five  or  six  thin  bars,  connected  by  ex- 
quisitely fine  membranes.  There  is  an  insect  of 
this  tribe  that  is  seldom  heard  until  midsummer, 
and  then  only  during  the  middle  of  the  warmest 
days.  This  note  is  a  pleasant  remembrancer  of 
sultry  summer  noondays,  of  languishing  heat 
and  refreshing  shade.  It  begins  low,  and  in- 
creases in  loudness  until  it  is  almost  deafening, 
and  then  gradually  dies  away  into  silence.  The 
most  skilful  musician  could  not  perform  a  more 
delightful  crescendo  and  diminuendo.  It  has  a 
peculiar  vibratory  sound,  that  seems  to  me  highly 
musical  and  delightful.  The  insect  that  pro- 
duces this  note  is  a  grotesque  looking  creature, 
resembling  about  equally  a  grasshopper  and  a 
humble-bee. 

The  black  crickets,  and  their  familiar  chirp- 
ing, are  well  known  to  everybody.  It  is  an  in- 
sect of  this  tribe  that  is  celebrated  in  English 
romance  as  the  "  cricket  on  the  hearth."  The 
American  species  do  not  so  habitually  frequent 
our  dwelling  houses;  but  they  are  all  around 
our  door-steps,  and  by  the  wayside,  under  every 
dry  fence  and  every  sandy  hill.  They  chirp  night 
and  day,  and  more  or  less  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
They  commence  their  songs  many  weeks  before 
the  grasshoppers,  and  continue  them  to  a  later 
period  in  the  autumn,  not  ceasing  until  the  hard 
frosts  have  driven  them  into  their  retreats,  and 
silenced  them  by  a  torpid  sleep. 

The  note  of  the  katydid,  which  is  a  drumming 
sound,  has  less  music  in  it  thau  that  of  some  of 
the  other  insects  I  have  described.  In  our  lit- 
erature no  other  species  has  become  so  widely 
celebrated,  probably  on  account  of  the  fancied 
resemblance  of  his  notes  to  the  word  katydid. 
To  my  ear,  an  assemblage  of  these  little  musi- 
cians, all  engaged  in  uttering  their  peculiar  note, 
seems  more  like  the  hammering  of  a  thousand 
little  smiths,  in  some  busy  hamlet  of  insects. 
There  is  nothing  melodious  in  these  sounds,  and 
they  are  accordingly  less  suggestive  of  poetical 
thoughts  than  those  of  the  green  nocturnal  grass- 
hopper, that  is  heard  at  the  same  hour,  and  in 
similar  situations. 

The  nocturnal  grasshoppers,  sometimes  called 
the  August  pipers,  commence  their  chirping 
about  the  second  week  in  the  Eighth  month. 
These  are  the  true  nightingales  of  insects,  and 
the  tribe  that  seems  to  be  most  worthy  of  being 


consecrated  to  poetry.  There  is  a  singular  plain- 
tiveness  in  their  low  and  monotonous  notes, 
which  is  the  charm  of  the  late  summer  and 
early  autumnal  evenings  ;  and  there  are  but  few 
persons  who  are  not  affected  by  these  sounds 
with  a  remarkable  sensation  of  subdued  but 
cheerful  melancholy.  This  effect  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  association,  so  much  as  that 
of  some  peculiar  cadence  or  modulation  of  the 
sound. 

I  believe  it  has  not  generally  been  noticed, 
that  the  notes  of  these  insects  are  commonly  in 
unison.  These  nocturnal  pipers  are  the  loudest 
singers  of  our  indigenous  insects,  and  their 
notes  are  almost  invariably  an  octave  lower  than 
those  of  the  black  crickets.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice,  that  they  always  vary  their  key-note  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
with  certain  degrees.  They  are  evidently  de- 
pendent on  a  certain  amount  of  heat  for  their 
vivacity,  and  become  more  or  less  torpid  as  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  sinks  below  a 
certain  point. — Horticultural  Journal. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  WITH  OUR  CHARLEY  ? 
BY  H.  BEECHER  STOWE. 

Yes — that  is  the  question  !  The  fact  is,  there 
seems  to  be  no  place  exactly  safe  and  suitable, 
except  the  bed.  While  he  is  asleep,  then  our 
souls  have  rest — we  know  where  he  is  and  what 
he  is  about,  and  sleep  is  a  gracious  state ;  but 
then  he  wakes  up  bright  and  early,  and  begins 
tooting,  pounding,  hammering,  singing,  med- 
dling and  asking  questions,  in  short,  overturning 
the  peace  of  society  generally  for  about  thirteen 
hours  out  of  every  twenty-four. 

Everybody  wants  to  know  what  to  do  with 
him — everybody  is  quite  sure  that  he  can't  stay 
where  they  are.  The  cooi  can't  have  him  in 
the  kitchen,  where  he  infests  the  pantry  to  get 
flour  to  make  paste  for  his  kites,  or  melt  lard  in 
the  new  sauce-pan.  If  he  goes  into  the  wood- 
shed, he  is  sure  to  pull  the  wood-pile  down  upon 
his  head.  If  he  be  sent  up  to  the  garret,  you 
think  for  awhile  that  you  have  settled  the  prob- 
lem, till  you  find  what  a  boundless  field  of  ac- 
tivity is  at  once  opened,  amid  all  the  packages, 
boxes,  bags,  barrels,  and  cast-off  rubbish  there. 
Old  letters,  newspapers,  trunks  of  miscellaneous 
contents,  are  all  rummaged,  and  the  very  reign 
of  chaos  and  old  night  is  instituted.  He  sees 
endless  capacities  in  all,  and  he  is  always  ham- 
mering something  or  knocking  something  apart, 
or  sawing  or  planing,  or  drawing  boxes  and  bar- 
rels in  all  directions  to  build  cities  or  lay  railroad 
tracks,  till  everybody's  head  aches  quite  down  to 
the  lower  floor,  and  everybody  declares  that 
Charley  must  be  kept  out  of  the  garret. 

Then  you  send  Charley  to  school,  and  hope 
you  are  fairly  rid  of  him  for  a  few  hours  at  least. 
JBut  he  comes  home  nosier  and  more  breezy  than 
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ever,  having  learned  of  some  twenty  other  Char- 
leys every  separate  resource  for  keeping  up  a 
commotion  that  the  superabundant  vitality  of 
each  can  originate.  He  can  dance  like  Jim 
Smith — he  has  learned  to  smack  his  lips  like  Joe 
Brown — and  Will  Briggs  has  shown  him  how  to 
mew  like  a  cat,  and  he  enters  the  premises  with 
a  new  war-whoop,  learned  from  Tom  Evans.  He 
feels  large  and  valorous  ;  he  has  learned  that  he 
is  a  boy,  and  has  a  general  impression  that  he  is 
growing  immensely  stroug  and  knowing,  and 
despises  more  and  more  the  conventionalities  of 
parlor  life ;  in  fact,  he  is  more  than  ever  an  in- 
terruption in  the  way  of  decent  folks  who  want 
to  be  quiet. 

It  is  true,  that  if  entertaining  persons  will  de- 
vote themselves  exclusively  to  him,  reading  and 
telling  stories,  he  may  be  kept  quiet ;  but  then 
this  is  discouraging  work,  for  he  swallows  a  sto- 
ry as  Rover  does  a  piece  of  meat,  and  looks  at 
you  for  another  and  another,  without  the  slight- 
est consideration,  so  that  this  resource  is  of  short 
duration,  and  then  the  old  question  comes  back, 
What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ? 
But  after  all,  Charley  cannot  be  wholly  shirked, 
for  he  is  an  insitution — a  solemn  and  awful  fact; 
and  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  to 
be  done  with  him  ?  depends  a  future. 

Many  a  hard,  morose,  bitter  man  has  come 
from  a  Charley  turned  off  and  neglected  ;  many 
a  parental  heart  ache  has  come  from  a  Charley 
left  to  run  the  streets,  that  mamma  and  sisters 
might  play  on  the  piano  and  write  letters  in 
peace.  It  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  there  are 
fifty  ways  of  doing  that.  He  is  a  spirit  that  can 
be  promptly  laid,  but  if  not  laid  aright  will  come 
back,  by  and  by,  a  strongman  armed,  when  you 
cannot  send  him  off  at  pleasure. 

Mamma  and  sisters  had  better  pay  a  little  tax 
to  Charley  now,  than  a  terrible  one  by-and-by. 
There  is  something  significant  in  the  old  English 
phrase,  with  which  our  Scriptures  render  us  fa- 
miliar, a  MAN-child — a  man  child.  There  you 
have  the  word  that  should  make  you  think  more 
than  twice  before  you  answer  the  question, 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  Charley  ?" 

For  to-day  he  is  at  your  feet;  to-day  you  can 
make  him  laugh  ;  you  can  make  him  cry  :  you 
can  persuade,  coax,  and  turn  him  to  your  plea- 
sure ;  you  can  make  his  eyes  fill  and  his  bosom 
swell  with  recitals  of  good  and  noble  deeds;  in 
short,  you  can  mould  him  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble. 

But  look  ahead  some  years,  when  that  little 
voice  shall  ring  in  deep  bass  tones ;  when  that 
'  small  foot" shall  have  a  man's  weight  and  tread; 
when  a  rough  beard  shall  cover  that  little  round 
chin,  and  all  the  willful  strength  of  manhood 
fills  out  that  little  form.  Then  you  would  give 
worlds  for  the  key  to  his  heart,  to  be  able  to  turn 
and  guide  him  to  your  will ;  but  if  you  lose  that 


key  now  he  is  little,  you  may  search  for  it  care- 
fully, with  tears,  some  other  day,  and  rteyer  find  it. 

Old  housekeepers  have  a  proverb,  that  one 
hour  lost  in  the  morning  is  never  found  all  day. 
It  has  a  significance  in  this  case. 

One  thing  is  to  be  noticed  about  Charley,  that 
rude  and  busy  and  noisy  as  he  is,  and  irksome  as 
carpet  rules  and  parlor  ways  are  to  him,  he  is 
still  asocial  little  creature,  and  wants  to  be  where 
the  rest  of  the  household  are.  A  room  ever  so 
well  adapted  for  play,  cannot  charm  him  at  the 
hour  when  the  family  is  in  reunion  ;  he  hears  the 
voices  in  the  parlor  and  his  play-room  seems  des- 
olate. It  may  be  warmed  with  a  furnace  and 
lighted  with  gas,  but  it  is  human  warmth  and 
light  he  shivers  for;  he  yearns  for  the  talk  of 
the  family,  which  he  so  imperfectly  compre- 
hends, and  he  longs  to  take  his  playthings  down 
and  play  by  you,  and  is  incessantly  promising 
that  of  the  fifty  improper  things  which  he  is  li- 
able to  do  in  the  parlor,  he  will  not  commit  one 
if  you  let  him  stay  there. 

This  instinct  of  the  little  one  is  Nature's 
warning  plea — God's  admonition.  0,  how  many  a 
mother  who  has  neglected  it  because  it  wasirksome 
to  have  the  child  about,  has  longed  at  twenty- 
five  to  keep  her  son  by  her  side,  and  he  would 
not.  Shut  out  as  a  little  Arab  ;  constantly  told 
that  he  is  noisy,  that  he  is  awkward  and  meddle- 
some, and  a  plague  in  general,  the  boy  has  found 
at  last  his  own  company  in  the  streets,  in  the 
highways  and  hedges,  where  he  runs  till  the 
day  comes  when  the  parents  want  their  son,  and 
the  sisters  their  brother,  and  then  they  are  scared 
at  the  face  he  brings  back  to  them,  as  he  comes 
all  foul  "and  smutty  from  the  companionship  to 
which  they  have  doomed  him.  Depend  upon  it, 
if  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  keep  your  boy  in 
your  society,  there  will  be  places  found  for  him — 
warmed  and  lighted  by  no  friendly  fires,  where 
he  who  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do,  will  care  for  him,  if  you  do  not.  You 
may  put  out  a  tree  and  it  will  grow  while  you 
sleep,  but  a  son  you  cannot — you  must  take  trou- 
ble for  him,  either  a  little  now  or  a  great  deal 
by  and-by. 

Let  him  stay  with  you  at  least  some  portion  of 
every  day ;  bear  his  noise  and  his  ignorant 
ways.  Put  aside  your  book  or  work  to  tell  him 
a  story  ;  or  show  him  a  picture ;  devise  still  par- 
lor plays  for  him,  for  he  gains  nothing  by  being 
allowed  to  spoil  the  comfort  of  the  whole  cir- 
cle. A  pencil,  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  few  pat- 
terns will  sometimes  keep  him  quiet  by  you  for 
an  hour  while  you  are  talking,  or  in  a  corner  he 
may  build  a  block  house,  annoying  nobody.  If 
he  does  now  and  then  disturb  you,  and  costs  you 
more  thought  and  care  to  regulate  him  there, 
balance  which  is  the  greatest  evil — to  be  dis- 
turbed by  him  now,  or  when  he  is  a  man. 

Of  all  you  can  give  your  Charley,  if  you  are 
a  good  roan  or  woman,  your  presence  is  the  best 
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and  safest  thing.  God  never  meant  him  to  do 
without  you  any  more  than  chickens  were  made 
to  grow  without  being  brooded. 

Then  let  him  have  some  place  in  your  house 
where  it  shall  be  no  sin  to  hammer  and  pound 
and  make  all  the  litter  his  heart  desires,  and  his 
various  schemes  require.  Even  if  you  can  ill- 
afford  the  room,  weigh  well  between  that  safe 
asylum  and  one  which,  if  denied,  he  may  make 
for  himself  in  the  street. 

Of  all  devices  for  Charley  which  we  have,  a 
few  shelves  which  he  may  dignify  by  the  name 
of  cabinet,  is  one  of  the  best.  He  picks  up  shells 
and  pebbles  and  stones,  all  odds  and  ends,  noth- 
ing comes  amiss  ;  and  if  you  give  him  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  a  little  gum,  there  is  no  end  of  the 
labels  he  will  paste  on,  and  the  hours  he  may  in- 
nocently spend  in  sorting  and  arranging. 

A  ibdttle  of 'liquid  gum  is  an  in  valuable  re- 
source for  various  purposes,  nor  must  you  mind 
though  he  varnish  his  nose  and  fingers  and 
clothes,  (which  he  will  do  of  course)  if  he  does 
nothing  worse.  A  cheap  paint- box,  and  some 
engravings  to  color,  is  another ;  and  if  you  will 
give  him  some  real  paint  and  putty  to  paint  and 
putty  his  boats  and  cars,  he  is  a  made  man. 

All  these  things  make  trouble — to  be  sure  they 
do — but  Charley  is  to  make  trouble,  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  institution  •  you  are  only  to  choose 
between  safe  and  wholesome  trouble,  and  the 
trouble  tbat  comes  at  last  like  a  whirlwind. 
God  bless  the  little  fellow,  and  send  us  all  grace 
to  know  what  to  do  with  him. 


One  asking  Diogenes  how  he  might  order 
himself  best?  he  said,  "By  reproving  those 
things  in  thyself  which  thou  blamest  in  others. " 
And,  on  being  demanded,  what  was  hardest? 
answered,  "To  know  ourselves  to  whom  we  are 
partial." 

There  is  not  a  more  common  error  of  self-de- 
ception than  a  habit  of  considering  our  stations 
in  life  so  ill-suited  to  our  powers,  so  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  calling  out  a  full  and  proper  exercise 
of  our  virtues  and  talents. 

Hbwdfjply  soever  men  are  involved  ia  dif- 
ficulties, sincerity  of  heart,  and  upright  walking 
before  God,  freely  submitting  to  his  providence, 
is  the  most  sure  remedy.  He  only  is  able  to  re- 
lieve, not  only  persons,  but  nations  in  their 
greatest  calamities. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  very 
quiet  aud  prices  are  weak.  The  sales  of  superfine 
are  at  $5  00  ;  $5  12  aud  5  25  for  extra,  and  $5  62  and 
$5  75  for  extra  family.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and 
bakers  are  within  the  range  of  the  same  figures,  and 
fancy  lots  from  $5  00  up  to  $6  75.  Eye  Flour  and 
Com  Meal  continue  limited.  The  former  is  held  at 
$4  00,  and  the  latter  is  unsettled  at  $3  50  per  barrel 
for  Pennsylvania. 
Grain.— -The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  fair 


demand.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  a 
$1  28  and  1  30  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Red,  and 
$1  40  a  1  45  for  prime  White.  Rye  is  steady  at  77c. 
for  Pennsylvania  and  75  cents  for  Southern.  Yellow 
Corn  is  selling  at  88  cents  ;  new  ranges  at  from  68  to 
72c.  Oats  are  steady.  Sales  of  prime  Delaware  at 
44  a  44J  cts.  afloat. 

Cloverseed  is  in  fair  supply,  but  the  demand  for 
it  is  quite  moderate  ;  sales  of  common  to  prime  new  at 
$5  75  and  $5  87  per  64  lbs.  Sales  of  Timothy  at 
S2  12J  per  bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $1  60. 


NOTICE. — THE  NINE  PARTNER'S  BOARDING 
SCHOOL  re-opened  on  the  1st  of  11th  month, 
1 858,  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  Josiah 
D.  and  Mary  B.  Chase.  Extensive  repairs  and  im- 
provements have  been  made,  which  will  add  materially 
to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  pupils. 

A  circular  containing  full  particulars  in  relation  to 
terms,  &c,  may  be  obtained,  by  addressing 
JOSIAH  D.  CHASE, 
Washington.  Dutchess  Coun+y,  N.  Y. 

10  mo.  14. 

1M  ARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  BY  FRIEND'S  CERE- 
lVI  MONY,  finely  Engraved  and  neatly  Printed  on  the 
best  English  Parchment.  Price  Two  Dollars.  Sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  mail  for  the  above 
price,  and  six  postage  stamps.  Certificates  filled  up 
in  a  superior  manner,  from  three  to  five  dollars  for 
the  writing.    Invitations  neatly  written. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN,  No.  5,  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 

N.  J. 

The  Winter  Season  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  2nd  of  11th  mo.,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms 
of  admission  $70  per  Session.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill.  Salem  Co.,  N.J. 

10th  mo.  1858. 

/  'HESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Thirty-eighth 
session  of  this  Institution  wilj  commence,  on  the  15th 
of  11th  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  information  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  25th— 3  mo. 


>  ATON  ACADEMY,  FOR  BOTH  SEXES,  KENNETT 
J/  SQUARE. — This  Institution  is  located  in  the 
borough  of  Kennett  Square,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  aiuf 
is  daily,  accessible  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
by  mail-stage  from  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  Winter  term  will  open  for  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
on  the  first-day  of  the  Eleventh  mcntb,next,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  English  education — the  higher 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences  illustrated,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German  languages,  Drawing  and 
Botany. 

Terms — Tuition,  boarding  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance  ;  for  the  langua- 
ges, $5  extra.  Address 

William  Chandler,  Proprietor, 
or  William  A.  Chandler,  Principal. 
9th  mo.,  4th,  1858  —3m. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Trs.,  Lodge  St,  Korth  side  Penna  Eac/r 
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A  BRIEF    MEMOIR   OF    SUSANNA   JUDGE,  WIFE 
OF  HUGH  JUDGE. 

(Concluded  from  page  579.) 

By  the  preceding  Journal  and  Memoirs  of  her 
husband,  it  may  be  remembered  that  they  re- 
moved from  Brandywine  to  New  Rochelle,  and 
thence  to  New  York  city.  As  Susanna  wrote 
but  little,  no  account  is  found  of  her  life  and 
state  of  mind,  during  this  interval,  till  1st  mo. 
31st,  1800,  when  she  thus  addressed  her  hus- 
band who  was  from  home  on  a  religious  visit  to 
Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  New  York  State. 
"  I  have  hitherto  been  supported  beyond  my 
expectation ;  therefore  have  great  cause  to  be 
thankful  and  put  my  whole  trust  and  confidence 
in  that  almighty  Arm  of  power  which  hath 
hitherto  helped  me  in  the  needful  time.  We 
have  been  favored  with  the  company  of  dear 
Sarah  Talbot,  of  Chester  county,  on  her  return 
from  England.  She  stayed  about  a  week  until 
her  husband  came  to  her.  She  retains  her  in- 
tegrity, sweetness  and  simplicity,  and  is  consider- 
ably improved  in  her  gift." 

"It  is  cause  of  humble  thankfulness  that 
thou,  my  dear,  art  so  supported  through  heights 
and  depths,  and  favored  with  health.  May 
thou  continue,  with  unreserved  dedication  of 
heart,  to  follow  the  captain  of  thy  salvation 
wherever  he  may  be  pleased  to  lead  thee  in  the 
clearness :  then  all  will  be  well,  whether  thy  stay 
be  longer  or  shorter.  The  Lord  has  indeed  done 
much  for  us, — which  demands  grateful  returns 
on  our  parts.  This  I  am  fully  sensible  of ;  and 
however  short  I  may  fall  of  coming  up  in  the 
full  discharge  of  my  own  duty,  I  much  wish  to 
encourage  thee  in  fulfilling  thine,  and  hope  when 
permitted  to  return  to  us,  thou  may  bring  no 
burdens  of  omission  with  thee." 


8th  mo.  1800.  I  often  think  of  the  journey 
through  this  life,  as  being  short,  at  most :  and 
what  matter  is  it,  what  we  pass  through  here, — - 
whether  the  road  be  strewed  with  roses  or  with 
thorns, — whether  prosperity  or  adversity  attend 
us, — provided  we  are  sufficiently  concerned  to 
obtain  an  eternal  inheritance  in  that  city  which 
hath  "  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon, 
to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten 
it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof  j"  and 
where  "God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every 
eye,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  pain  j"  but  the  redeemed 
shall  enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  all  their  painful 
labors. 

9th  mo.  9th.  Four  persons  are  reported  to 
have  died  lately  in  this  city,  under  all  the  dread- 
ful symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever;  yet  the  physi- 
cians flatter  the  public  that  as  the  season  is  ad- 
vanced and  the  weather  remarkably  cool,  it  will 
not  spread  much  :  but  how  far  is  only  known  to 
Him  who  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales,  and 
the  hills  in  a  balance,  and  who  will  certainly  do 
right.  Happy  for  those  who  put  their  trust  and 
confidence  in  him  alone,  the  true  physician  of 
value. 

I  have  lately  had  account  from  Ireland,  that 
my  brother  Joseph  Hatton  was  removed  from 
t  works  to  rewards  on  the  10th  of  the  4th  month 
[  last.  Thus,  one  passeth  away  after  another  j 
and  happy  will  it  be  for  those  who  make  a  right 
improvement  of  these  awful  warnings, — having 
this  language  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind, 
"  Be  ye  also  ready,"  for  ye  know  not  at  what 
hour  the  messenger  cometh. 

Again,  in  the  year  1803,  the  yellow  fever  ap- 
peared in  New  York,  in  relation  to  which, 
Susanna  Judge  wrote  thus  in  the  9th  mo.:  "The 
alarm  of  the  fever  continues  to  prevail,  insomuch 
that  many  have  fled,  and  divers  of  our  neighbors 
are  going  to  look  for  places  of  refuge :  for"  my 
part,  I  see  no  cause  for  such  a  general  conster- 
nation, although  things  begin  to  wear  a  melan- 
choly appearance.  However,  through  it  all,  my 
mind  remains  in  perfect  quiet,  as  respects  the 
sickness,  let  the  event  be  as  it  may." 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  they  removed  from 
New  YTork  to  Little  Falls,  in  Maryland,  in  the 
year  1804.  While  here,  Susanna  Judge  accom- 
panied E.  C.  on  a  religious  visit  to  a  number  of 
meetings  in  and  south  of  Baltimore.  While 
out  on  this  journey,  S.  J.  writes,  "  I  sincerely 
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wish  she  had  a  more  suitable  companion,  one 
that  could  hold  up  her  hands,  and  help  her  in 
the  work.  Ah  !  how  far  short  I  am  of  what  I 
might  have  been  !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  much  to 
do,  and  the  day  is  far  advanced." 

It  should  have  been  noted  in  the  proper  place, 
that  Susanna  Judge  was  appointed  to  the  station 
of  an  elder  in  the  church,  while  residing  in  New 
York  ;  and  again  while  a  member  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting;  and  it  is  believed  she  was  use- 
fully engaged  in  the  services  devolving  on  that 
office  in  society,  her  judgment  and  feeling  sym- 
pathy with  relation  to  the  ministry  being  remark- 
ably clear  and  lively. 

After  their  removal  to  Ohio  in  the  spring  of 
1815,  the  loss  of  her  services  in  society  was  re- 
realized  in  Baltimore  and  its  neighborhood  ;  in- 
somuch that  a  Friend  remarked  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  that  city  in  the  10th  month, 
that  Susanna  Judge  was  very  much  missed  in 
that  annual  gathering, — that  her  absence  was 
sensibly  felt  in  the  several  sittings  thereof,  and 
often  expressed  out  of  meetings.  This  shows 
in  some  degree,  her  character  and  standing 
among  Friends  during  the  few  years  she  was  a 
member  of  that  Yearly  Meeting.  Her  quiet 
spirit,  and  her  unassuming  manners  were  not 
calculated  to  attract  much  notice  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  few  testimonials  of  her  worth 
and  services  in  society,  civil  and  religious,  are 
now  to  be  found  on  record  for  the  benefit  of  sur- 
vivors. 

For  some  time,  their  residence  was  at  Barnes- 
ville,  in  Ohio,  whence  she  dated  a  letter  to  her 
husband  while  out  on  a  religious  visit  to  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
New  England,  in  1816.  In  this  she  mentions 
being  engaged  with  other  Friends  in  visiting 
families  :  and  in  the  7th  month,  adds,  "  We 
had  a  remarkably  cold  spring  here;  the  fruit  of 
every  description  entirely  cut  off  with  severe 
frosts.  Orchards  that  have  never  been  known  to 
fail  before,  wholly  destitute :  and  the  dry  weather, 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  State,  has  very  much 
hurt  the  crops  of  corn.  In  some  places,  the 
small  grain  is  entirely  destroyed  by  a  worm 
which  is  called  the  army-worm.  Being  unable 
to  walk  to  meeting,  I  have  missed  attending 
many,  since  thou  left  home.  My  dwelling, 
spiritually,  has  been  in  a  barren  land;  where 
there  seems  to  be  neither  dew,  nor  rain,  nor 
fields  of  offerings.  But  may  the  God  of  all 
erace,  mercy  and  truth,  have  thee  in  his  holy 
care  and  keeping,  and  richly  furnish  thee  unto 
every  good  work,  to  the  praise  of  his  own  great 
name,  and  the  peace  and  consolation  of  thy  own 
soul, — so  prayeth  thy  affectionate  wife, 

Susanna  Judge." 

The  following  expressions,  in  reference  to  their 
settlement  in  Ohio,  are  from  one  of  her  children 
in  a  letter  to  her,  received  near  the  close  of  the 
year  1816:   "I  hope  and  trust  thou  art  more 


comfortable  in  every  ivay,  than  formerly ;  and 
that  thy  last  days  will  be  thy  best  days  in  an 
outward  sense.  For  thy  mind  was  always  cen- 
tred in  God  for  comfort  and  consolation  in  sea- 
sons of  close  trial,  else  what  would  have  become 
of  thee  many  times  V 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1816,  Susanna  Judge 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Carolina,  as  companion 
to  a  ministering  Friend.  The  following  short 
account  of  part  of  this  visit,  is  taken  from  her 
letters  to  her  husband. 

"On  the  Alleghany  mountain,  the  axle-tree 
of  our  carriage  broke;  and  had  not  a  man  who 
was  at  work  on  the  road  kindly  assisted  us,  we 
should  have  been  in  a  bad  fix,  as  the  people  say. 
We  made  out  to  get  it  to  a  smith's  shop,  where 
it  was  mended  by  next  morning,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded twenty-four  miles  to  one  Steward's,  five 
miles  below  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  :  here  the 
roads  parted,  one  to  Winchester,  and  the  other 
called  the  nigh  way  between  the  mountains. 
The  latter  was  preferred,  as  least  expensive,  and 
a  rough  way  it  proved.  On  the  25th  of  the  10th 
inonth,  we  arrived  at  Westfield,  in  Stokes  coun- 
ty, North  Carolina.  Next  day,  we  visited  three 
families,  and  went  six  miles  to  Jehu  Jackson's, 
a  kind  friend  near  Westfield  meeting  house. 
Here  we  met  with  Isaac  Hammer,  of  Tennessee, 
who  is  out  on  a  religious  visit,  with  an  extensive 
prospect.  He  had  appointed  a  meeting  at  the 
Hollow,  which  we  attended  ;  then  went  to  Hunt- 
ing creek  and  Deep-creep.  I  thought  it  was  a 
low  time  at  each  place,  though  Isaac  Hammer 
and  Ruth  labored  honestly  in  two  of  the  meet- 
ings,— the  other  was  silent.  After  meeting  at 
Deep-creep  we  rode  ten  miles  to  a  tavern  and 
lodged;  next  day  we  travelled  forty  miles  to 
Robert  Steward's  at  Deep  river,  where  the  select 
Yearly  Meeting  was  held,  and  we  stayed  there 
till  after  the  first-day  meeting  :  then  went  to 
New-Garden,  to  the  house  of  our  kind  friends, 
Timothy  and  Judith  Russel,  from  Nantucket. 
They  remember  thee,  as  do  many  others  in  this 
land. 

On  second-day,  the  4th  of  the  11th  month,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  began  It  was  said  to  be  small, 
in  part  occasioned  by  the  great  scarcity  of  pro- 
vender; the  crops  in  many  places  having  been 
very  much  injured  by  the  extreme  drought  in 
the  forepart  of  the  season,  and  by  the  early  frost 
this  fall.  The  friend  where  we  stayed  used  to 
feed  twenty-five  horses  ;  he  now  told  us  he  could 
not  keep  one:,  so  they  were  sent  six  miles  to 
Robert  Steward's,  who  has  a  mill,  and  kindly 
offered  to  take  good  care  of  them. 

This  Yearly  Meeting  I  think  was  a  good  one; 
and  though  not  a  great  deal  of  preaching,  yet 
there  were  divers  living  testimonies  borne  by 
some  of  our  worthy  ancients;  among  whom  was 
Ann  Jes?op,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  her 
age,  Charity  Cook,  Silas  Holloway,  Edward 
Brookes  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  our 
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dear  Ruth,  who  was  enabled  to  lift  up  her  voice 
like  a  trumpet,  so  that  we  thought  she  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  all.  The  Yearly  Meeting  at 
New  Garden  closed  on  the  7th,  and  we  went  on 
thence  fourteen  miles  to  Centre,  where  the  West- 
ern Quarter  was  held.  After  that  meeting,  we 
parted  with  Charity  Cook  and  Isaac  Hammer, — 
they  going  for  Bush  river  in  South  Carolina, 
and  we  -turned  our  faces  eastward.  On  the  way, 
we  had  meetings  at  Providence,  Cane-creek, 
Long's,  Rocky  river,  South  Fork,  Spring  Meet- 
ing (where  David  Vestal  lives)  and  Eno.  From 
thence  we  travelled  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  Rich-square,  and  had  a  fatiguing  time  for  the 
poor  horses,  by  reason  of  the  weather's  changing 
from  pretty  severe  cold  (for  the  season)  to  very 
warm,  remarkably  so  for  this  country ;  so  that 
we  had  to  tarry  to  let  them  rest.  We  attended 
Rich-square  meeting  on  first-day,  the  24th  of 
the  11th  month ;  and  that  afternoon  rode  seven- 
teen miles  to  Eli  Copeland's,  who  had  waited  on 
us  from  New  Garden. 

On  second-day,  the  25th,  his  son  John  accom- 
panied us  forty  miles  to  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  Axiom  Newby's  widow,  in  Perquimon's  coun- 
ty. This  was  like  a  pleasant  home  to  us,  for 
they  are  a  lovely  family  ;  and  it  is  refreshing  to 
weary  travellers, — like  a  brook  by  the  way, — 
sometimes  to  fall  in  with  such  kind  families, 
where  not  only  the  outward  man  is  abundantly 
furnished  with  comfortable  accommodations,  but 
a  fellow-feeling  and  near  sympathy  is  felt  with 
tried  minds.  Yet,  with  all  these,  we  are  remind- 
ed that  this  is  not  the  place  of  our  rest. 

Dost  thou  remember  Silas  Holloway?  He 
was  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  New  Garden;  he 
is  advanced  in  age,  near  fourscore,  and  very 
feeble  in  body,  but  appears  to  be  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  like  a  shock 
of  corn  nearly  ripe  for  the  heavenly  garner.  Also 
dear  old  David  Vestal  appears  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  render  up  his  accounts  with  joy.  He 
desired  me  to  tell  thee  that  he  was  still  moving 
in  the  body,  and  he  hoped  his  love  to  Truth  and 
Friends  was  as  strong  as  ever. 

11th  mo.  27th.  We  attended  a  meeting  at 
Beech  Spring,  and  next  day  one  at  Sutton's 
Creek ;  in  both  of  which  Kuth  labored  faithfully 
to  discharge  the  trust  committed  to  her,  and  I 
hope  she  will  enjoy  the  reward  of  peace ;  though 
the  state  of  the  church  is  such  that  we  cannot 
expect  great  things.  As  to  myself,  if  I  can  but 
move  along  so  as  to  do  no  harm,  and  receive  a 
little  benefit,  it  is  all  I  look  for.  On  the  29  th, 
we  attended  the  select  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Piney  Woods,  and  next  day  that  for  business  ; 
and  I  thought  dear  Ruth  was  remarkably  favored 
in  the  latter,  to  the  edification,  I  hope,  of  many. 
On  first-day,  the  1st  of  12th  mo.,  we  attended 
Piney  Woods  meeting,  and  next  day  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Bass  Creek  :  one  at  the  Narrows  on  the 
day  following,  and  one  at  New-begun  Creek  on 


fourth-day,  the  4th ;  another  at  Simons'  Creek 
on  fifth- day,  and  the  next  day  at  Little  river. 
We  lodged  at  the  house  of  our  kind  friend  Wil- 
liam Carter,  who  with  his  wife  received  us  affec- 
tionately.  She  had  lately  joined  Friends,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  plain,  exemplary  woman.  We 
expect  to  return  by  way  of  Winchester." 

No  account  is  given  of  the  remainder  of  this 
journey,  nor  in  her  own  hand-writing,  of  the  re- 
mainder of  her  pilgrimage  here  below.  By  re- 
ference to  the  preceding  account  of  her  hus- 
band's life  and  travels,  it  appears  that  she  several 
times  accompanied  him  across  the  mountains  to 
visit  their  children  and  friends  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland.  But  among  other  infirmities  of 
age  and  the  decline  of  life,  her  eye-sight  was  so 
much  impaired  that  it  became  difficult  for  her  to 
see  with  clearness  so  as  to  go  about,  or  to  know 
persons.  An  instructive  reference  is  made  to 
this  circumstance  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  her,  dated  5th  mo.  24th,  1822. 

"  I  often  think  of  and  sympathise  with  you  in 
your  present  allotments  ; — one  of  you  almost 
void  of  hearing,  and  the  other  nearly  deprived 
of  sight — two  of  the  most  essential  senses  that 
render  social  communication  both  a  blessing  and 
a  delight.  But  shall  we  murmur  at  these  things  ? 
God  forbid.  Rather  let  us  consider  them  as  a 
cause  of  rejoicing;  being  instructed  and  taught 
to  be  content  with  the  dispensations  of  a  wise 
and  gracious  Providence,  who  is  able  to  sanctify 
all  our  afflictions  by  turning  them  into  blessings, 
and  to  settle  us  in  the  full  belief  that  all  these 
things  will  work  together  for  the  good  of  those 
that  love  and  fear  him.  This  brings  us  to  fulfil 
the  apostle's  advice,  to  "  rejoice  evermore;  pray 
without  ceasing,  and  in  every  thing  give  thanks." 
In  the  love  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  I  am 
thy  affectionate  friend, 

Elias  Hicks. 
Susanna  Judge  died  at  their  residence  in  Ohio, 
in  the  9th  month,  1827,  aged  about  seventy-four 
years. 

Among  the  testimonies  concerning  her,  the 
following  is  from  one  of  her  children.  "  My 
dear  mother  was  a  woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit, 
at  times.  With  me,  she  effected  more  by  her 
tears  and  expostulations,  than  others  could  by 
severity  and  sternness.  I  believe  her  to  have 
been  a  deeply  exercised,  pious  woman,  and  that 
she  held  much  sweet  union  and  communion  of 
soul  with  her  God.  She  read  the  scriptures 
much ;  and  her  life  was  a  practical  comment 
upon  the  great  truths  therein  contained.  Her 
faith,  her  works  and  her  love  were  known  to  her 
God,  and  he  graciously  manifested  to  those 
whom  she  left  behind,  that  her  soul  as  it  left  its 
tenement  of  clay  was  received  into  the  mansions 
of  everlasting  rest.  Not  only,  during  her  last 
illness,  did  she  speak  of  the  presence  of  her 
Saviour,  but  the  calm  serenity  of  her  mind  was 
marked  on  her  placid  countenance,  even  after 
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the  spirit  had  returned  to  Him  who  gave  it.  She 
was  lovely  in  life,  and  in  death  the  excellency 
of  her  glory  departed  not  from  her." 


Do  daily  and  hourly  your  duty;  do  it  patient- 
ly, thoroughly.  Do  it  as  it  presents  itself;  do 
it  at  the  moment,  and  let  it  be  its  own  reward. 
Never  mind  whether  it  is  known  or  acknow- 
ledged or  not,  but  do  not  fail  to  do  it.  Do  not 
think  of  yourself  as  a  mortal,  but  as  an  immor- 
tal.   Fear  nothing  but  sin,  and  a  mean  action. 


THE  TRIALS  OF  LIFE. 

Life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great  evils  or 
heavy  trials;  but  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
petty  evils  and  small  trials  in  the  ordinary  and 
appointed  exercise  of  the  Christian  graces.  To 
bear  with  the  failings  of  those  about  us — with 
their  infirmities,  their  bad  judgment,  their  ill- 
breeding,  their  perverse  tempers — to  endure 
neglect  when  we  feel  deserved  attention,  and  in- 
gratitude when  we  expected  thanks — to  bear 
with  the  company  of  disagreeable  people  whom 
Providence  has  perhaps  provided  or  purposed 
for  the  trial  of  our  virtue — these  are  the  best 
exercises  of  patience  and  self-denial,  and  the 
better  because  not  chosen  by  ourselves.  To 
bear  with  vexation  in  business,  with  disappoint- 
ment in  our  expectations,  with  interruptions  of 
our  retirement,  with  folly,  intrusion,  disturbance 
— in  short  with  whatever  opposes  our  will,  con- 
tradicts our  humor — this  habitual  acquiescence 
appears  to  be  more  of  the  essence  of  self-denial 
than  any  little  rigors  or  inflictions  of  our  own 
imposing.  These  constant,  inevitable,  but  in- 
ferior evils,  properly  improved,  furnish  a  good 
moral  discipline,  and  might  in  the  days  of  igno- 
rance, have  superseded  pilgrimage  and  penance. 
— Hannah  Moore. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  herewith  forward  for  publication  some  re- 
marks of  Job  Scott,  on  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  discipline.  These  remarks  of  this 
worthy  laborer  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  met  with  a  hearty  response 
in  my  breast.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  some 
Friends  with  regard  to  Friends'  discipline,  some 
of  our  members  viewing  it  rather  as  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny — 
to  cut  off. 

Job  Scott  has  so  clearly  set  forth  the  purposes 
of  our  discipline,  and  the  manner  and  spirit  thatit 
should  be  administered  in,  that  it  has  rested  on 
my  mind  for  some  time  past  that  I  would  like 
them  to  appear  in  the  "  Intelligencer,"  believing 
the  hints  there  thrown  out  may  possibly  be  of 
advantage  to  those  who  are  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  E. 


REMARKS  OF  JOB  SCOTT,   ON    THE  RIGHT 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

"  Though  there  appears  to  be  cause  of  mourn- 
ing in  most  meetings  we  were  at,  in  this  visit, 
yet  I  believe  it  may  safely  be  said,  there  is  also 
a  hopeful  remnant,  who  are  engaged  at  heart  for 
God's  glory,  and  the  welfare  of  Zion.  These 
have  often  to  go  mourning  on  their  way,  and 
bowed  down  under  a  seuse  of  the  great  slackness 
and  declension  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wildfire 
zeal  of  divers  (which  spreads  desolation,  and 
seems  as  if  in  some  places  it  would  almost  eat  up 
every  green  thing,)  on  the  other.    Although  I 
have  suffered  much,  in  spirit,  by  reason  of  the 
first  of  these  evils,  in  some  places,  I  have  not 
seen  or  felt  anything  that  has  been  so  sorrowful 
to  me,  as  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  unsancti- 
fied  zeal  in  some  other  places,  under  a  specious 
notion  of  reformation,  cleansing  the  camp,  cutting 
off  rotten  members,  &c.     And,  though  I  am 
abundantly  sensible  that  reformation  and  cleans- 
ing are  greatly  wanting,  yet  I  know  of  nothing 
which  operates  more  powerfully  against  a  real 
reformation,  than  this  forward,  fiery  kind  of  zeal. 
I  am  persuaded  it  has  done  great  hurt  in  some 
places,  almost  extinguishing  all  the  feelings  of 
tenderness  and  charity  in  the  minds  of  some, 
creating  parties,  disunity,  schisms,  and  hard- 
thinking,  and  has  even  done  much  towards  pre- 
judicing many  otherwise  well-minded  Friends, 
against  good  and  wholesome  discipline  in  the 
Church,  and  in  families.     These  observing  the 
wild  work  which  this  zeal  makes,  grow  almost 
afraid  of  all  zeal,  and  even  of  the  very  name  of 
zeal;  and  so,  erring  on  the  other  hand,  let  things 
run  to  confusion  through  slackness.     Oh !  the 
necessity  of  laboring  for  good  order !    and  oh, 
that  it  may  be  done  with  tenderness,  meekness, 
love,  and  forbearance !  For  I  do  not  believe  that 
labors  bestowed  more  in  order  to  cut  off  than  to 
reform  and  restore,  will  ever  reach  the  true  wit- 
ness in  the  minds  of  offenders.     But  when 
offenders  are  labored  with  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  love,  with  an  earnest  desire  for  their 
amendment,  welfare,  and  restoration,  (the  only 
right  way  and  object  of  laboring  with  them,)  it  is 
pretty  certain,  if  their  day  is  not  over,  to  reach 
the  witness,  more  or  less,  in  their  minds,  and  to 
fix  such  an  evidence  therein,  that,  though  they 
may  reject  and  spurn  at  such  faithful  labors,  and 
those  who  thus  bestow  them,  yet  if  ever  such 
offenders  feel  the  tendering  visitations  of  divine 
grace  powerfully  extended  to  them,  they  can, 
and  generally  will,  look  back  upon  the  labors 
bestowed  on  them  by  their  brethren,  and  have  a 
feeling  testimony  and  acknowledgement  in  their 
minds,  that  they  have  been  sought  unto  and 
labored  with  in  love,  good  will,  and  tenderness. 
This  very  much  unites  them  in  love  to  their 
friends,  although    they  may  have  been  con- 
strained, on  account  of  the  obstinacy  of  such  trans- 
gressors, to  deny  unity  with  them  as  members. 
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But  now,  having  in  the  day  of  renewed  visitation, 
such  a  lively  sense  of  the  love  and  tenderness 
wherein  they  were  labored  with  and  disowned, 
they  are  willing  to  own  that  they  were  justly 
dealt  with.  And  oh  !  how  powerfully  does  this 
co-operate  with  the  workings  of  redeeming  grace, 
in  the  visitations  thereof  to  their  souls;  and  it 
helps  to  draw  them  back  to  their  brethren,  in  a 
disposition  cordially  to  make  full  condemnation 
of  their  offences,  and  to  make  up  the  breach 
occasioned  thereby,  or  become  reconciled  to  their 
brethren. 

Oh  !  how  do  I  wish  there  may  never  be  any 
labors  bestowed  upon  offenders,  in  any  other 
disposition;  for  offenders  are  not  generally  in  a 
condition  to  bear  harsh  dealings.  Although 
plain  dealing  in  tenderness, is  ever  commendable; 
yet  to  fall  censoriously  upon  the  poor  creature 
who  is  overtaken  with,  or  in  a  fault,  and  rashly  to 
reprove  or  condemn,  and  reprehend  him,  tends 
directly  to  beget  obstinacy  and  resentment  in  him ; 
and  perhaps  will  induce  him  to  throw  out  un- 
guarded expressions  or  scornful  language,  and  to 
wish  himself  disowned  and  separated  from  such 
hard-hearted  people.  Here  the  wound  is  aggra- 
vated, and  the  zealous  laborers  take  the  advantage 
of  that  obstinacy  which  themselves  have  kindled, 
and  hastily  judge  the  poor  offender  unworthy  of 
longer  forbearance,  and  so  forthwith  cut  him  off. 
Thus  instead  of  leaving  a  witness  in  his  heart, 
that  he  has  been  tenderly  dealt  with,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  he  becomes  hardened, 
and  very  probably  will  imbibe  an  opinion,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  our  profession  of  an  inward 
leader  and  guide;  or  that  it  is  a  deception  and 
arbitrary  spirit  of  cruelty ;  and  so,  in  a  day  of 
renewed  visitation  he  may  feel  strong  rising  of 
opposition  against  the  workings  of  truth  itself ; 
and  remembering  the  severity  of  Friends  against 
him,  he  may  be  induced  to  feed  on  others'  faults, 
and  suffer  prejudice  to  determine  him  never  to 
have  any  communion  with  them  again,  nor  even 
be  like  them  in  anything,  however  commendable  ; 
and  so  goon  growing  harder  and  harder,  to  utter 
destruction.  Now,  query,  will  not  his  blood  be 
required  of  such  unskilful  and  rash  laborers,  in 
the  day  of  solemn  inquisition  ? 

I  wish  these  things  may  be  seriously  con- 
sidered ;  and  such  as  offend,  tenderly  dug  about, 
and  waited  upon,  as  it  were,  one  year  longer,  in 
imitation  of  Him  who  waits  long  to  be  gracious. 

Oh !  how  has  He  waited  long,  and  borne  much 
with  us  !  and  why  are  we  so  hasty  and  censorious 
one  with  another  ?  Let  us  cease  from  severity, 
and  exercise  loving  kindness  and  forbearance, 
with  plain  dealing,  in  the  honesty  and  simplicity 
of  the  truth,  endeavoring  to  win  the  hearts  of 
such  as  have  gone  astray.  A  young  tree  or 
twig,  in  a  cold,  frosty  day,  by  being  rashly  or 
suddenly  laid  hold  of,  in  order  to  bend  or  twist 
it,  may  be  very  soon  broken,  snapt  off,  and 
rendered  useless;  but  by  being  gradually  warmed 


by  the  fire,  or  by  waiting  till  a  warmer  day  or 
season,  and  then  gently  bending  or  twisting,  it 
may  be  rendered  very  pliable,  and  wrought  into 
any  position,  or  handled  in  any  manner  that  is 
desired,  and  so  become  useful  to  the  husbandman. 
Much  so  it  is  with  a  young  man  or  woman,  as 
with  a  young  tree  or  twig.  Let  them  get  a 
little  out  of  the  way,  and  into  a  cold  state  and 
condition,  and  then  attempt  suddenly  and  rashly 
to  bend  them,  or  make  them  submit  and  comply, 
and  alas  !  how  brittle  they  appear ;  how  they 
crack  !  how  short  they  break  !  and  how  utterly 
useless  they  become!  being  perhaps  wholly 
ruined  !  But  if,  when  we  perceive  them  out  of 
the  way,  and  grown  cold  and  brittle,  we  begin 
gently  with  them;  and  if  they  will  not  bear 
much  bending  or  twisting  at  first  trial,  wait  till 
a  warm  season,  when  truth  may  have  warmed  and 
softened  them;  or,  by  gently  gaining  upon  them, 
by  the  softening  warmth  of  a  loving,  tender,  en- 
treating disposition;  how  may  we  gradually 
bend,  soften,  and  form  them,  till  they  are  brought 
to  submission,  condescension,  and  amendment, 
and  till  they  will  bear  to  be  handled  almost  as 
we  please,  and  even  become  useful  in  the  work 
of  the  great  Husbandman,  and  like  the  twisted 
twig,  help  to  hold  the  work  together,  or  build  up 
the  hedge  or  fence  about  the  vineyard.  I  have 
often  observed,  that  he  who,  laboring  with 
brittle  offenders,  has  began  gently,  felt  and  spoke 
tenderly,  and  continued  to  deal  with  meekness 
and  gentleness,  has  won  the  heart  of  the  offender, 
and  so  gained  upon  him,  that  he  could,  at 
length,  say  almost  anything  to  him,  deal  with 
great  plainness,  lay  things  close  to  him,  and  yet 
not  offend  him,  but  prevail  upon  him  to  ac- 
knowledge his  faults.  While  another  person, 
who  has  rashly  fallen  on,  in  the  language  of 
censure  and  severity,  has  soon  raised  an  obstinate 
resistance,  shut  up  his  own  way,  and  done  great 
injury  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

I  feel  a  serious  and  tender  desire,  that  all 
zealous  young  Friends,  who,  with  sincere  good 
intentions,  are  beginning  to  exercise  themselves, 
or  to  be  exercised,  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  may  seriously  and  awfully  consider  the 
hurt  that  has  been  done  by  a  fiery  zeal,  without 
the  knowledge  which  experience  produceth,  and 
withhold  their  hand  from  rashness.  For,  however 
clearly  they  may  see  that  things  are  out  of  order, 
and  that  many  are  greatly  short  of  a  true  and 
necessary  zeal  for  reformation  and  good  order, 
yet  they  should  consider,  that  though  they  know 
that  they  themselves  mean  well,  yet  their  judg- 
ment and  experience  is  that  of  children,  to  whom 
moderation,  wisdom,  and  necessary  forbearance 
are  generally  very  unnatural.  And  oh  !  that 
such  may  wisely  subject  themselves,  whilst  in 
the  heat  of  their  first  zeal,  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  heat  and  violence  of  youthful  blood. 
Let  them  also  consider,  that  such  as  have  at 
first  given  way  to  this  wild  (though  well-in- 
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tended)  zeal,  if  they  have  held  on  their  way,  in 
a  religious  engagement,  and  been  favored  with 
an  advancement  and  growth  in  religious  experi- 
ence, have  scarcely  ever  failed  to  see  beyond  the 
weakness  of  that  childish  state,  have  learned 
moderation,  meekness  and  forbearance,  and  have 
had  to  lament  the  austerity  and  severity  of  their 
former  days,  and  often  to  mourn  over  the  rents 
and  breaches,  the  wounds  and  desolations,  which 
their  own  too  confident,  self-sufficient  zeal  and 
rashness  have  occasioned. 

I  believe  my  own  sorrowful  experience,  and 
the  present  engagement  of  my  mind,  warrant 
me  in  thus  cautioning  and  warning  others.  For, 
alas !  a  zeal,  like  what  I  have  been  treating  of, 
has,  in  days  past,  had  too  much  place  in  my 
mind,  and  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  exercised 
to  the  injury  of  others.  And  though  I  meant 
well,  and  thought  with  Paul,  when  Saul,  that  I 
did  God  service,  and  that  truth  required  such  a 
cleansing  of  the  camp  as  I  then  aimed  at,  yet 
(and  it  is  now  no  small  cause  of  thanksgiving 
and  joy)  my  merciful  Leader  and  Redeemer  has 
opened  my  eyes  to  see  my  danger,  and  flee  for 
my  life,  before  I  was  ruined,  and  destroyed  by 
the  flames  of  this  wild  fire." 


From  the  Minutes  of  Thirdhaven  Monthly 
Meeting, 

At  a  Man's  Meeting  at  Howell  Powell's,  ye 
14th  of  4th  mo.  1678. 

John  Webb  having  built  a  boate  for  ye  ser- 
vice of  Truth,  and  accommodating  Friends  in  ye 
ministry,  in  their  travails  to  Virginia,  or  other- 
ways,  and  having  riged  and  fitted  her  in  every 
way  for  service,  did  intend  for  ye  service  of 
truth  and  Friends,  upon  his  own  charge.  But 
ye  meeting  judging  it  to  be  too  great  a  charge 
to  lie  upon  him,  she  being  for  public  service,  on 
account  of  truth,  have  thought  fit,  and  do  judge 
it  meete,  yt  John  Webb  should  have  paid  him 
out  of  ye  stock  this  year,  ye  sum  of  twenty-six 
hundred  pounds  of  good  tobacco,  and  that  ye 
said  boate  is  committed  by  this  meeting  to  ye 
custody,  charge  and  safe-keeping  of  John  Webb, 
Wm.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Wm.  Sharp,  and  Lovelace 
Gorsuch,  for  ye  service  aforesaid.  She  and  all 
things  belonging  to  her  properly  being  ye  meet- 
ing's, and  not  to  be  disposed  of  but  by  order  from 
ye  Man's  Meeting,  or  as  ye  above  saide  Friends 
shall  see  meet  for  the  service  aforesaid. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Short  Account  of  Thomas  Steel,  of  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  human  race  to  imitate 
its  forefathers  and  to  emulate  their  virtues.  Not 
seldom  have  we  read  of  individuals  who  have 
been  nobly  drawn  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
virtuous  predecessors ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  duty 
to  record  those  examples  of  virtue  which  may 


come  to  our  knwledge,  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  who,  in  the  walk  of  life,  frequently  find 
the  path  difficult  and  laborious. 

These  reflections  have  been  renewedly  brought 
to  mind,  since  the  departure  of  our  friend 
Thomas  Steel  from  our  midst.  He  was  a  good 
example  of  the  unobtrusive  virtues  ;  a  man  not  of 
words,  but  of  deeds, — influencing  by  a  noiseless 
power  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved. 

He  was  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary  Steel, 
and  was  born  in  Newtown  township,  Delaware 
County,  in  the  year  1766.  In  his  youth  he 
learned  the  business  of  milling,  which  he  follow- 
ed for  many  years.  About  the  year  1816,  he 
removed  to  the  village  of  Darby,  and  took  the 
mill  on  Darby  Creek,  and  resided  there  for 
more  than  40  years,  an  upright  man  and  a  good 
citizen.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life, — 
although  his  bodily  and  mental  strength  were 
prolonged  to  a  remarkable  extent, — he  retired 
from  active  pursuits ;  but  he  was  frequently  to 
be  met  in  the  streets  of  his  vicinity,  almost  up 
to  the  period  of  his  disease,  and  the  vigor  and 
upright  carriage  which  he  maintained,  in  con- 
nection with  his  advanced  age,  were  the  subjects 
of  common  remark. 

He  died  at  his  residence  in  Darby,  at  the  age 
of  92  years,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  illness, 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  old  grave- 
yard of  that  place. 

The  changes  of  so  long  a  life  as  that  of  our 
dear  friend,  could  not  but  be  numerous  and  re- 
markable, and  the  advantages  of  having  commu- 
nion with  such  a  life,  forming,  as  it  did,  a  link 
between  the  present  and  the  past,  were,  we  be- 
lieve, fully  appreciated  by  his  friends.  Nor  can 
we  fail  of  being  reminded,  by  his  peaceful  de- 
parture from  amongst  us,  that  he  "has  been 
as  a  "sheaf  fully  ripe,  gathered  home  into  the 
garner." 

He  who  desires  a  right  temper,  loves  it;  and 
if  that  love  be  strong  enough,  it  will  actually 
become  the  wished-for  temper. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
"GOD  IS  LOVE." 

This,  like  many  other  truths  we  have  ex- 
pressed, we  accept  as  truth  even  before  we  have 
experienced  it  to  be  such,  because  we  hear  those 
in  whom  we  confide  quote  it  as  truth,  yet,  per- 
haps, there  is  no  truth  with  which  it  is  more 
necessary  for  us  to  become  experimentally  and 
practically  acquainted  with  than  this,  that  "  God 
is  Love,"  since  upon  such  an  acquaintance 
depends  almost  all  the  good  we  receive,  and  can 
appreciate. 

Now  I  understand  by  this  expression,  that  the 
great  attribute  of  Deity,  who  is  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  is  good,  just,  and  pure,  and  the  means 
by  which  he  works  for  the  well-being  and  re- 
demption of  man  is  Love,  and  this  love  is 
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manifested  to  man  by  convicting,  guiding,  direct- 
ing, and  rewarding  him,  in  order  to  bring  bim 
out  from  under  the  thraldom  of  his  animal  will, 
and  selfish  desires,  and  raising  him  up  into  an 
union  with  the  Father,  not  for  any  benefit  He 
will  derive,  but  for  the  great  advantage  that  man 
will  receive  and  enjoy;  for  our  Heavenly  Father 
is  replete  and  complete  without  man.  Hence 
His  manifestations  to  him,  His  laws  for  his 
government  and  guidance,  and  the  aid  afforded 
him  to  overcome  temptation,  and  walk  in  obedi- 
ence to  those  laws  and  requirements,  all  flow 
from  Him  for  no  selfish  purpose,  but  only  for  the 
highest  good  of  man ;  and  this  constitutes  and 
forms  a  principle  which  is  denominated  love;  and 
as  this  principle  is  the  means  by  which  He  works 
to  draw  man  unto  Himself,  and  redeem  him  from 
all  that  pertains  to  sin,  and  as  these  are  objects 
of  His  revealing  Himself  to  man,  we  style  Him 
"Love." 

Those  who,  by  submitting  to  His  guidance  and 
direction,  have  known  a  union  with  Him,  have 
found  their  hearts  filled  with  this  heavenly 
principle,  and  it  manifests  itself  in  their  inter- 
course with  men,  by  their  unselfish  deportment 
towards  them,  and  by  carrying  out  in  all  their 
intercourse  wtih  their  fellows,  the  sublime 
doctrines  contained  in  the  sermon  of  the  blessed 
Jesus,  on  the  mount. 

While  we  are  dwelling  under  the  government 
of  our  natural  propensities,  we  love  those  who 
love  us,  and  as  long  as  they  continue  to  love  us; 
but  if  anything  occurs  by  which  we  are  required 
to  sacrifice  our  selfish  interests,  or  anything  like 
a  misunderstanding  ajises,  our  love  waxes  cool, 
because,  being  founded  on  selfish  princples,  it 
will  be  sacrificed  by  self.  But  those  whose 
hearts  are  filled  with  the  unselfish  Love  of  the 
Father,  continue  to  feel  the  same  principle  to 
flow  on,  even  where  its  object  has  become  es- 
tranged; for  as  man  receives  this  principle 
immediately  from  God,  it  comes  to  him  pure 
and  fraught  with  good,  and  only  good,  to  all;  so 
as  it  flows  out  from  its  recipient,  its  nature  is 
unchanged.  Its  first  oflice  upon  the  mind  that 
is  open  to  receive  it,  is  to  cleanse  and  purify  it 
from  all  that  can  harm  or  hurt,  so  that  it  shall 
become  fitted  to  enjoy  communion  with  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  and  therefore  everything  that 
is  selfish  in  its  nature,  being  opposed  to  the 
purity  of  the  Divinity,  must  be  eradicated  ere 
the  inflowing  of  this  holy  principle  can  so  fill 
the  heart  as  to  flow  out  therefrom. 

Hence,  when  we  become  thus  allied  to  our  Crea- 
tor, we  seek  only  the  highest  good  of  all  men, 
not  for  any  advantage  or  benefit  that  shall  accrue 
to  us,  but  in  order  that  we  may  be  instrumental 
in  bringing  them  into  the  same  state  of  accept- 
ance which  we  enjoy;  and  when  this  is  the 
experience  of  any  mind,  where  it  realizes  that 
all  the  dealings  of  the  Divine  Mind  are  only  for 
its  best  and  highest  interests,  and  feels  the  same 


unselfish  principle  to  flow  from  itself  towards  its 
fellow-creatures,  it  then,  'and  then  only,  fully 
understands  that  "  God  is  Love." 

.John  J.  Cornell. 
Mender e,  llth  mo.,  7  th,  1858. 


In  this  world,  it  is  not  what  we  take  up,  but 
what  we  give  up,  that  makes  us  rich. 

When  flowers  are  full  of  heaven-descended 
dews,  they  always  hang  their  heads ;  but  men 
hold  theirs  the  higher  the  more  they  receive, 
getting  proud  as  they  get  full. 

No  man  can  tell  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor  by 
turning  to  his  ledger.  It  is  the  heart  that 
makes  a  man  rich.  He  is  rich  or  poor  according 
to  what  he  is,  not  according  to  what  he  has. 

Many  men  want  wealth — not  a  competence 
alone,  but  a  jive-story  competence.  Everything 
subserves  this ;  and  religion  they  would  like,  as 
a  sort  of  lightning-rod  to  their  houses,  to  ward 
off,  by  and  by,  the  bolts  of  divine  wrath. 

Do  not  come  to  me,  and  tell  me  you  are  fit  to 
join  the  church  because  yon  love  to  pray  morn- 
ing and  night.  Tell  me  what  your  praying  has 
done  for  you ;  and  then  call  your  neighbors,  and 
let  me  hear  what  they  think  it  has  done  for 
you. 

Do  not  be  troubled  because  you  have  not  great 
virtues.  God  made  a  millinn  spears  of  grass 
where  he  made  one  tree.  The  earth  is  fringed 
and  carpeted,  not  with  forests,  but  with  grasses. 
Only  have  enough  of  little  virtues  and  common 
fidelities,  and  you  need  not  mourn  because  you 
are  neither  a  hero  nor  a  saint. 

A  week  filled  up  with  selfishness,  and  the 
Sabbath  stuffed  full  of  religious  exercises,  will 
make  a  good  Pharisee,  but  a  poor  Christian. 
There  are  many  persons  who  think  Sunday  is  a 
sponge  with  which  to  wipe  out  the  sins  of  the 
week.  Now,  God's  altar  stands  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday,  and  the  seventh  day  is  no  more  for 
religion  than  any  other.  It  is  for  rest.  The 
whole  seven  are  for  religion,  and  one  of  them 
for  rest.  H.W.B. 


BE  PATIENT  WITH  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

The  processes  by  which  some  children  learn 
are  very  slow  and  tedious.  What  some  will 
comprehend  clearly  and  readily  can  be  under- 
stood by  others  only  by  much  patient  effort. 
A  few  words  of  kindness  and  of  encouragement, 
will,  often,  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  "  waking 
up"  mind  and  inspiring  confidence  ;  but  a  frown 
or  a  harsh  expression,  will  have  a  most  withering 
influence  on  some  minds.  Therefore,  treat  the 
little  ones  kindly  and  tenderly,  and  thus  lure 
them  into  the  paths  of  knowledge.  If  they  have 
come  into  school  possessing  some  unlovely  and 
unlovable  traits,  it  may  be  owing  to  wrong  treat- 
ment out  of  the  school-room.  If  such  is  the  case 
a  course  of  uniform  and  persevering  kindness  on 
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your  part,  will  win  them  over  to  better  ways  and 
more  pleasing  habits.  But  it  can  not  be  done  in 
an  hour  nor  in  a  day.  It  must  be  a  slow  process, 
and  one  which  will  tax  your  patience.  But  sow 
the  seed  constantly  and  faithfully.  In  due  time 
it  will  spring  up  and  bear  abundant  and  rich 
fruit.  "  Ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not." — Con- 
necticut School  Journal. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  4,  1858. 

We  occasionally  receive  tributes  to  the  mem- 
ory of  deceased  friends;  and  however  grateful  it 
may  be  thus  to  pour  out  our  feelings  of  affection 
for  those  we  have  loved,  and  however  amiable 
that  trait  of  human  character  which  leads  us  to 
forget  the  failings  and  remember  only  the  vir- 
tues of  the  deceased,  it  certainly  requires  care 
lest  we  become  leavened  into  that  feeling  which 
leads  to  erecting  monuments  and  placing  epi- 
taphs upon  them. 

The  language  of  praise,  unqualified  as  it  often 
is,  cannot  in  anywise  affect  the  departed,  and 
although  it  may  gratify  survivors,  it  cannot  be 
useful  to  them. 

The  faithful  record  of  a  life,  or  of  any  of  the 
incidents  of  a  life  in  which  virtue  has  been  main- 
tained or  attained  by  struggle,  one  in  which 
through  trial  and  vicissitude  the  faith  in  divine 
guidance  has  led  to  a  peaceful  close;  or  one 
which  worldly  prosperity  has  tended  to  humble, 
like  the  stalk  bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
full  ear;  are  worth  more  than  any  panegyric, 
because  they  cheer  the  pilgrim  on  his  heaven- 
ward way,  and  are 

"  Footsteps  which  perhaps  another 
Sailing  on  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  may  take  heart  again." 


Married,  at  Friends  Meeting,  Fall  Creek,  Ind.,  on 
the  18th  ult.,  Nathan  V.  Branson,  of  Ohio,  to  Anna 
W.  Swain,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  On  the  11th  of  11th  mo.,  at  the  house  of 

Mary  Lippincott,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  Joseph  M., 
son  of  Joseph  Thomas,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  to 
Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Lippincott,  of  the 
former  place. 


Died,  on  the  13th  ult.,  at  his  residence  in  Philadel- 
phia, Joel  Atkinson,  in  his  77th  year,  a  member  and 
overseer  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

 ,  At  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  on  the  27th  ult.,  James 

Lippincott,  at  an  advauced  age. 

 ,  At  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on  the  27th  ult., 

Mary  S.  Clement,  wife  of  Isaac  H.  Clement. 


Died,  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  in  the  86th 
year  of  her  age,  Mercy  Stockton — a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  at 
Spruce  street. 

 ,  At  Eainesport,  N.  J.,  on  the  21st  of  10th  mo., 

1858,  Mary  N.,  wife  of  Allen  Middleton,  in  the  66th 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

By  this  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence  a  hus- 
band has  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  faithful 
and  affectionate  wife,  a  family  of  children  a  devoted 
and  loving  mother,  and  a  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances, a  warm  and  steadfast  friend,  whose  benevo- 
lent heart  and  liberal  hand  was  ever  ready  to  relieve 
the  suffering  and  the  poor,  whose  kindly  smile 
and  cheerful  voice  was  ever  ready  to  sooth  the 
afflicted,  and  to  bid  the  desponding  hope.  May  we 
who  mourn  her  loss  emulate  her  virtues. 


A  meeting  of  "The  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Suffering  Poor,"  will  be  held  on  seventh- 
day  evening  next,  the  fourth  inst.,  at  7  o'clock,  at  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  Arch  and  Eighth  streets. 

12th  mo.  1st,  1858. 


Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Female 
Association  of  Philadelphia ,  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor  icith  Clothing. 

The  recipts  of  this  Society  during  the  past 
season  amounted  to  $696.10.  Of  this  sum 
$409.04  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  dry 
goods,  and  $270.75  were  paid  for  sewing. 

Donations  of 

2  pieces  of  sattinett,     3  pieces  of  cotton  flannel, 
50  yards  gingham,       1  doz.  pair  half  hose, 
14  prs.  of  gaiters,         12  prs.  of  woollen  sleeves, 
7  hoods,  34  pounds  of  candles, 

34  lbs.  of  soap,  And  a  lot  of  trimmings. 

1343  garments  were  made  and  distributed. 
The  Association  takes  pleasure  in  presenting 
this  account  of  its  proceedings  to  the  friends  and 
contributors  who  have  enabled  it  to  continue  its 
usefulness,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  pres- 
sure which  has  been  felt  by  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

The  mildness  of  the  winter  prevented  much 
extreme  suffering,  yet  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  out-door  work,  many  families  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  exertion  of  the  wife  and 
mother,  whose  needle  was  their  sole  support. 

There  can  be  no  better  administration  of  charity 
than  that  which  furnishes  employment  to  those 
who  are  able  to  work;  and  this  Society  has  in- 
creased satisfaction  in  this  branch  of  its  labors, 
in  which  it  was  materially  assisted  during  the 
past  winter  by  the  co-operation  of  Tenth  Ward 
Relief  Committee. 

Giving  alms  to  those  who  can  labor  for  their 
own  support,  is  a  bounty  to  indolence,  which 
should  not  be  encouraged;  and  this  Association 
appeals  to  a  generous  public,  to  enable  it  to 
render  more  extensively  than  it  has  yet  done, 
that  kind  of  assistance,  which,  while  it  relieves, 
inculcates  habits  of  industry  and  self-depend- 
ence. 

Anna  Wharton,  Secretary. 
Wth  mo.  27th,  1858. 
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From  the  extracts  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  held  in  Baltimore, 
We  take  the  following  synopsis. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  held 
in  Baltimore,  by  adjournments,  from  the  25th  of 
10th  month  to  the  28th  of  the  same,  inclusive, 
1858. 

Epistles  from  our  Sisters  of  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond  were  read, 
to  the  comfort  of  many  Friends,  affording  en- 
couragement for  us  to  persevere  in  our  efforts 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  important  testimonies. 

The  Representatives  were  requested  to  confer 
together  at  the  rise  of  this  Meeting  to  consider  of 
and  propose  to  our  next,  the  names  of  suitable 
Friends  to  serve  as  Clerk  and  Assistant  Clerk 
the  present  year.  Adjourned  to  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

Near  the  time  proposed  the  Meeting  gather- 
ed. 

Lois  K.  Pope,  on  behalf  of  the  Representa- 
tives, reported,  that  they  agreed  to  propose  Mar- 
garet E.  Hallowell  for  Clerk,  and  Mary  G. 
Moore  for  Assistant,  with  which  the  Meeting 
united. 

The  Minutes  of  last  year  were  read  ;  also  an 
interesting  Report  from  the  Committee  having 
charge  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Committee  was 
continued. 

The  subject  of  a  right  sppropriation  of  the 
surplus  fund  now  in  the  Treasury,  claiming  the 
consideration  of  the  Meeting,  a  concern  was  re- 
vived for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  suit- 
able instructive  books  amongst  our  brethren  and 
sisters  in  neighborhoods  where  they  have  not 
access  to  libraries,  and  a  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  bring  forward  to  a  future  sitting  the  names 
of  suitable  Friends  as  a  Standing  Committee  to 
have  the  subject  in  charge,  and  act*therein  as 
Best  Wisdom  may  direct. 

2Qth  of  the  month  and  2>rd  of  the  weeh. 

Pursuant  to  adjourument,  Friends  convened. 

The  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society  was 
entered  upon,  and  continued  to  the  Second 
Query,  inclusive,  under  a  covering  of  precious 
solemnity,  during  which  much  weighty  counsel, 
and  advice  were  administered.  Then  adjourned 
to  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Near  the  time  proposed  Friends  assembled. 

The  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society  was 
resumed,  and  the  remaining  Queries  and  Answers 
were  read,  and  a  summary  adopted,  as  nearly 
representing  our  present  condition. 

Adjourned  to  3  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon. 

27  th  of  the  month  and  4:th  of  the  week. 
Near  the  time  adjourned  to,  Friends  assem- 
bled. 

The  Committee  apointed  at  a  former  sitting  to 
take  charge  of  the  surplus  fund  in  the  Treasury, 
and  bring  forward  the  names  of  suitable  Friends 


to  serve  as  a  Standtng  Committee  for  the  distri- 
bution of  books,  presented  the  following  report, 
which  was  approved,  and  the  Friends  therein 
named  appointed  to  that  service  : 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting,  now  sitting  : 

The  Friends  appointed  to  "  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  appropriating  the  surplus  fund  now  in 
the  Treasury,  to  the  purchase  of  books  to  be 
sent  to  the  different  Meetings  constituting  the 
"  Yearly  Meeting,"  have  conferred  together,  and 
united  in  recommending  that  the  said  money  be 
applied  in  the  way  proposed. 

2Sth  of  the  month  and  bth  of  the  weeh. 
Memorials  of  our  dear  departed  friends  Re- 
becca Cook  and  Elizabeth  Smedly  were  read  and 
approved,  calling  forth  the  ejaculation,  "  May 
we  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  may  our 
latter  end  be  like  unto  theirs." 

Being  favored  to  meet  again  in  a  Yearly 
Meeting  capacity,  and  feeling  the  canopy  of  di- 
vine love  to  overshadow  us,  our  hearts,  we  trust, 
have  been  enlarged,  and  desires  have  arisen  with- 
in us  during  the  deep  exercises  which  have  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Gospel  communications  which 
have  been  given  forth,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  "  gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be 
lost,"  and  transmit  them  to  our  absent  Sisters. 

We  have,  indeed,  been  highly  favored  at  this 
time  with  "  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept ;"  and  though  many  deficiencies  appear, 
and  great  remissness  in  the  performance  of  our 
various  duties — as  manifested  by  the  Answers 
to  the  Queries — yet  we  have  been  encouraged  to 
hope  that  better  days  are  in  store  for  us.  Re- 
newed calls  to  labor  have  gone  forth,  with  the 
assurance  that  those  who  labor  are  not  only  wor- 
thy hut  certain  of  their  reward,  and  that  our 
Zion  will  yet  arise  and  put  on  her  beautiful  gar- 
ments :  "  when  Ephraim  will  no  longer  envy 
Judah,  nor  Judah  vex  Ephraim." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  divine  principle, 
this  only  foundation  for  any  good  thing,  our 
hearts  have  been  united  together  from  sitting. 
We  have  seen  that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  one  Spirit;  differences  of  administration,  but 
one  Lord;  and  we  have  been  encouraged  to  be 
faithful  to  our  several  allotments,  as  no  one  can 
choose  the  path  for  another,  but  to  each  mind 
the  line  of  duty  is  made  clear. 

We  have  also  been  shown,  that  in  this  state 
of  mind  no  feeling  or  spirit  of  detraction  could 
find  place,  much  less  could  we  speah  of  the  frail- 
ties of  another,  but  we  would  ever  be  willing  to 
cast  the  mantle  of  charity  over  all. 

Great  are  our  privileges,  and  great  therefore 
our  responsibilities,  and  earnest  desires  have  been 
expressed  that  we  may  be  aroused  to  redoubled 
diligence,  and  fill  the  dignified  position  designed 
for  us,  for  it  is  only  as  we  live  up  to  the  light  we 
already  have,  that  we  shall  receive  more,  and  be 
made  instruments  tc  draw  others  to  righteousness. 
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We  have  been  urged  to  a  more  faithful  attend- 
ance of  our  religious  meetings,  aot  in  a  formal, 
listless  manner,  but  in  humility,  with  our  hearts 
turned  to  our  Heavenly  Father  ;  then  we  should 
realize  the  truth  of  the  divine  promise,  "  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them  and  our  countenances 
would  bear  the  impress  of  our  having  been  with 
Jesus. 

Much  tender  solicitation  has  been  felt  for  the 
younger  portion  of  our  Society,  and  affectionate 
exhortations  have  been  extended  to  the  dear 
youth  to  yield  to  those  restraining  influences, 
which  will  lead  them  into  moderation,  and  pre- 
serve them  from  the  extravagance  of  the  day, 
particularly  at  this  time  when  excessive  expen- 
diture may  lay  heavy  burdens  upon  those  who 
already  have  as  much  as  they  can  bear.  May 
ours  be  a  harmonizing  and  cementing  influence. 

They  were  also  urged  to  consider  the  import- 
ance of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  spending 
their  precious  time,  particularly  that  portion  of 
it  allotted  to  reading.  The  experience  of  some 
who  have  passed  through  a  long  life,  and  whose 
day  of  labor  is  nearly  closed,  was  handed  forth ; 
that  nothing  was  so  much  regretted  as  the  time 
spent  in  unprofitable,  or  worse  than  unprofitable 
reading,  as  it  excites  the  imagination  and  destroys 
the  taste  for  that  which  is  useful. 

Our  Indian  and  African  brethren  were  brought 
into  affectionate  remembrance.  An  interest  was 
felt  and  desires  expressed  that  we  may  embrace 
every  right  opening  to  improve  their  condition, 
remembering  thut  this  can  alone  be  done  by  act- 
ing under  the  influence  of  that  Divine  Spirit 
which  breathes  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  all  men/'  The  names  of  the  Representatives 
were  called,  and  were  present  nearly  as  at  the 
first  sitting. 

Having  been  favored  through  our  several  sit- 
tings with  the  presence  of  Israel's  Shepherd, 
and  feeling  the  canopy  of  love  still  to  overshadow 
us,  we  adjourn,  to  meet  at  the  usual  time  next 
year,  if  permitted. 

Margaret  E.  Hallo  well,  Clerk. 


FEATS  OP  INSECTS. 

The  muscular  strength  of  insects  is  immense. 
Yfe  once  were  surprised  by  a  feat  performed  by 
a  common  beetle — Oryctes  maimon — in  the 
United  States.  We  had  put  the  insect,  for  want 
of  any  box  at  hand,  beneath  a  quart  bottle  full 
of  milk  upon  a  table,  the  hollow  at  the  bottom 
allowing  him  room  to  stand  upright.  Presently, 
to  our  surprise,  the  bottle  began  slowly  to  move 
and  glide  along  the  smooth  table,  propelled  by 
the  muscular  power  of  the  imprisoned  insect,  and 
continued  for  some  time  to  perambulate  the  sur- 
face, to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 
The  weight  of  the  bottle  and  its  contents  could 
not  have  been  less  than  three  pounds  and  a  half ; 


while  that  of  the  beetle  was  about  half  an  ounce, 
so  that  it  really  moved  a  weight  one  hundred 
and  twelve  times  exceeding  its  own.  A  better 
notion  than  figures  can  convey  will  be  obtained 
of  this  feat  by  supposing  a  lad  of  fifteen  to  be 
imprisoned  under  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  weighs  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
move  it  to  and  fro  upon  a  smooth  pavement  by 
pushing  within. 

Mr.  Newport  has  given  other  instances  of  in- 
sect power  equally  remarkable.  Having  once 
fastened  a  small  kind  of  Carabus,  an  elegantly 
formed  ground  beetle,  weigbing  three  and  a  half 
grains,  by  a  silk  thread  to  a  piece  of  paper,  he 
laid  a  weight  on  the  latter.  At  a  distance  of 
ten  inches  from  its  load,  the  insect  was  able  to 
drag  after  it,  up  an  inclined  plane  of  twenty-five 
degrees,  nearly  eighty-five  grains;  but  when 
placed  on  a  plane  of  five  degrees'  inclination,  it 
drew  after  it  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  grains, 
exclusive  of  the  friction  to  be  overcome  in  mov- 
ing its  load,  as  though  a  man  were  to  drag  up  a 
hill  of  similar  inclination  a  wagon  weighing  two 
tons  and  a  half,  having  first  taken  the  wheels  off. 

According  to  the  same  excellent  authority,  the 
stag  beetle — Lucanus  cervus — has  been  known 
to  gnaw  a  hole  an  inch  in  diameter  through  the 
side  of  an  iron  canister  in  which  it  was  confined, 
and  on  which  the  marks  of  its  jaws  were  dis- 
tinctly visible,  as  proved  by  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
exhibited  the  canister  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Entomological  Society, 

Let  us  look  at  the  power  of  insects  exercised 
in  the  act  of  flying.  The  house-flies — Musca 
domestical — that  wheel  and  play  beneath  the 
ceiling  for  hours  together,  ordinarily  move  at 
the  rate  of  about  five  feet  per  second ;  but  if 
excited  to  speed,  they  can  dart  along  through 
thirty-five  feet  in  the  same  brief  space  of  time. 
Now  in  this  period,  as  Kirby  and  Spence  ob- 
serve, "  a  race-horse  could  clear  only  ninety  feet, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  mile  in  a 
minute.  Our  little  fly,  in  her  swiftest  flight  will 
in  the  same  space  of  time  go  more  than  one-third 
of  a  mile.  Now  compare  the  immense  difference 
of  the  size  of  the  two  animals — ten  millions  of 
the  fly  would  hardly  counterpose  one  racer — and 
how  wonderful  will  the  velocity  of  this  minute 
creature  appear !  Did  the  fly  equal  the  race- 
horse in  size,  and  retain  its  present  powers  in 
the  ratio  of  its  magnitude,  it  would  traverse  the 
globe  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Some  of 
the  flies  that  haunt  our  gardens  shoot  along  so 
rapidly  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them  in  flight. 

Nor  are  these  tiny  creatures  less  masters  of  the 
arts  of  running  and  leaping.  De  Lisle  men- 
tions a  fly  so  minute  as  almost  to  be  invisible, 
which  ran  nearly  six  inches  in  a  second,  and  in 
that  space  was  calculated  to  have  made  one 
thousand  and  eighty  steps  !  This,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Kirby  and  Spence,  is  as  if  a 
man  whose  steps  measured  only  two  feet,  should 
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run  at  the  incredible  rate  of  twenty  miles  in  a 
minute. 

Every  one  has  had  occasion  to  observe,  not 
always  without  an  emotion  of  anger,  the  leaping 
powers  of  the  flea — Pulex  irritans.  A  bound 
of  two  hundred  times  its  own  length  is  a  common 
feat;  as  if  a  man  should  jump  twelve  hundred 
feet,  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile  !  What  a  pity  that 
insects  were  not  allowed  to  be  competitors  in  the 
athletic  sranies  of  old! — Excelsior. 


OUR  RELATION  TO  GOD. 

Do  you  suppose  a  man  to  know  himself ;  that 
he  comes  into  this  world  on  no  other  errand  but 
to  rise  out  of  the  vanities  of  time  into  the  riches 
of  eternity  ;  do  you  suppose  him  to  govern  his 
inward  thoughts  and  outward  actions  by  this 
view  of  himself,  and  then  to  him  every  day  has 
lost  all  its  evil,  prosperity  and  adversity  have  no 
difference,  because  he  receives  and  uses  them 
both  in  the  same  spirit;  life  and  death  are 
equally  welcome,  because  equal  parts  of  his 
way  to  eternity.  For  poor  and  miserable 
as  this  life  is,  we  have  all  of  us  free 
access  to  all  that  is  great  and  good  and  happy; 
andcarry  within  ourselves  a  key  to  all  the  treas- 
ures that  heaven  has  to  bestow  upon  us.  We 
starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ;  groan  under  infirm- 
ities with  the  remedy  in  our  own  hand  ;  live  and 
die  without  knowing  and  feeling  anything  of  the 
One,  only  good,  while  we  have  in  our  power  to 
know  and  enjoy  it  in  as  great  a  reality,  as  we 
know  and  feel  the  power  of  this  world  over  us  ; 
for  heaven  is  as  near  to  our  souls  as  this  world  is 
to  our  bodies ;  and  we  are  created,  we  are  re- 
deemed, to  have  our  conversation  in  it.  God, 
the  only  good  of  all  intelligent  natures,  is  not  an 
absent  or  distant  God,  but  is  more  present  in  and 
to  our  souls  than  to  our  own  bodies ;  and  we 
are  strangers  to  heaven,  and  without  God  in  the 
world,  for  this  only  reason,  because  we  are  void 
of  that  spirit  of  prayer  which  alone  can,  and  never 
fails  to  uuite  us  with  the  One,  only  good,  and  to 
open  heaven  and  the  kingdom  of  God  within  us. 

A  root  set  in  the  finest  soil,  in  the  best  cli- 
mate and  blessed  with  all  that  sun,  air  and 
rain  can  do  for  it,  is  not  in  so  sure  a  way  of  its 
growth  to  perfection,  as  every  man  may  be  whose 
spirit  aspires  after  all  that  which  God  is  ready 
and  infinitely  desirous  to  give  him.  For  the  sun 
meets  not  the  springing  bud  that  stretches  to- 
ward him  with  half  that  sympathy  as  God,  the 
source  of  all  good,  communicates  himself  to  the 
soul  that  longs  to  partake  of  him.  We  are  all 
of  us  by  birth  the  offspring  of  God,  more  nearly 
related  to  him  than  we  are  to  one  another  ;  for 
in  him  we  live,  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

William  Law. 


Those  hours  are  not  lost  that  are  spent  in  ce- 
menting affection.  For  a  friend  is  above  gold, 
precious  as  the  stores  of  the  mind. — Tupper. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
THE  EXECUTION  OP  ROGERS. 

We  suppose  that  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
knowing  how  much  salvation  and  social  safety 
there  is  in  capital  punishment.  On  Friday, 
nearly  at  high  noon,  a  boy  not  nineteen  years  old 
was  taken  from  his  cell  to  the  yard  of  the  prison 
— from  the  solid  ground,  which  for  the  last  time 
his  feet  were  to  press,  up  those  last  solemn 
scaffold  stairs,  there  to  encounter  the  end  to 
which  thoughtless  and  thoughtful  alike  must  look 
forward.  He  went  to  his  account.  He  might 
have  said,  just  then  and  just  before  he  went  to 
his  great  judgment,  that  the  world  which  he 
was  to  leave,  and  which  thus  compelled  him  to 
leave  it,  had  been  but  a  stony  step-mother.  He 
came  here,  not,  indeed,  by  any  call  of  his  own. 
He  came  here,  a  naked,  helpless,  wailing  child, 
asking  of  all  of  us  support,  culture,  education. 
Paternal  skill  and  maternal  love  guided  and 
guarded  his  infancy.  But  to  these,  infinite  as 
they  are,  we  opposed  our  lures  and  our  tempta- 
tions. Upon  every  corner  we  established  a  rum- 
shop.  In  every  cutler's  window  we  exhibited  a 
bowie  knife.  In  every  square  we  set  up  a 
brothel.  Pure  as  he  came  into  the  world — 
welcomed  as  he  was  by  the  first  glad  gush  of 
paternal  affection — bent  over  as  he  was  by  that 
mother,  who  found  in  her  sickness  and  low 
estate  a  compensation  in  his  presence — greeted 
as  he  was  by  brother  and  sister — entering  as  he 
did  into  a  world  full  of  infinite  chances,  which 
might  have  guided  him  to  a  youth  of  honest  and 
religious  education — we  have  given  him  an  un- 
timely death  upon  the  gallows.  Is  there  any 
man  so  thoronghly  besotted  by  the  cheap  logic  of 
social  disputation  that  he  will  not  see  that  in  all 
this  athere  is  wreck  and  ruin  great  enough  to 
arrest  the  attention ;  great  enough  to  call  for 
warmer  prayers  whenever,  in  the  social  circle, 
we  invoke  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Provi- 
dence ;  terrible  enough  to  make  us  tremble  over 
the  cradles  of  our  children  ?  Rich  men  and 
poor  men  will  read  here  the  details  of  this 
tragedy.  But  as  no  man  is  so  poor  that  he  may 
not  hope  to  insure  his  progeny  against  such  a 
fate,  what  man  is  so  rich  that  he  can  feel  certain, 
in  this  City  of  New- York,  that  his  own  offspring 
will  not,  upon  some  morning  as  bright  and 
beautiful  as  was  last  Friday's,  stand  forth  to  en- 
counter that  dreadful  destimy,  and  to  walk,  amid 
the  hissings  and  scorn  of  his  kind,  down  to  his 
dark  fate  ?  We  may  almost  count  the  days 
upon  our  fingers  since  a  respectable  residence 
witnessed  a  saturnalia  of  murder,  at  the  recital 
of  which  men  gaped  with  incredulity.  So  it 
comes  to  all  alike.  The  anxious  bosoms  are  not 
all  under  homespun  and  rags.  The  devil  of  sin 
knocks  with  equal  foot  at  the  marble  threshold, 
and  at  the  rotting  gates  of  the  poor;  it  rides  and 
runs  riot  in  Wall  street ;  it  is  rampant  in  fash- 
ionable avenues;   it  creeps  into   circles  from 
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which  we  daily  and  nightly  strive  to  keep  it  with 
tears,  with  prayers,  with  the  humblest,  lowliest, 
most  passionate  entreaties.  The  man  who  ven- 
tures to  suggest  that  for  all  this — for  the  be- 
reavement, the  agony,  the  sin  and  the  shame — 
there  may  be  far  off  but  still  attainable  remedies, 
is  told  for  his  pains  that  he  is  a  dreamer,  a 
theorist,  a  charlatan.  Perhaps  so.  But  is  there 
no  dreaming,  no  theory,  no  charlatanry  in  this 
project  of  reforming  millions  by  choking  one  ? 


ON  SILENT  WORSHIP. 
Let  deepest  silence  all  around 

Its  peaceful  shelter  spread, 
So  shall  that  living  word  abound, 

The  word  that  wakes  the  dead. 

How  sweet,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord, 

In  stillness  and  in  prayer, 
What  though  no  preacher  speak  the  word, 

A  minister  is  there. 

A  minister  of  wondrous  skill, 

True  graces  to  impart, 
He  teaches  all  the  Father's  will, 

And  preaches  to  the  heart. 

He  dissipates  the  coward's  fears, 

And  bids  the  coldest  glow  ; 
He  speaks,  and  lo  !  the  softest  tears 

Of  deep  contrition  flow. 

He  knows  to  bend  the  heart  of  steel. 

He  bows  the  loftiest  soul, 
Over  all  we  think  and  all  we  feel, 

How  matchless  his  control. 

And  ah  !  how  precious  is  his  love, 

In  tenderest  touches  given  ; 
It  whispers  of  the  bliss  above, 

And  stays  the  soul  on  Heaven. 

From  mind  to  mind  in  streams  of  love 

The  holy  influence  spreads  ; 
'Tis  peace  to  praise  the  source  above, 

For  God  that  influence  sheds. 

Dear  Lord!  to  thee  we  still  will  pray 

And  praise  thee  as  before  ; 
For  this  thy  glorious  gospel  day, 

Teach  us  to  praise  thee  more. 


"  /  will  lead  them  in  the 
-Isaiah  xlii.  16. 


paths  they  have  not  known. 


How  few  who,  from  their  youthful  day, 
Look  on  to  what  their  life  may  be ; 

Painting  the  visions  of  the  way 

In  colors  soft,  and  bright,  and  free  ; 

How  few,  who  to  such  paths  have  brought 

The  hopes  and  dreams  of  early  thought ! 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  His  own. 

The  eager  hearts,  the  souls  of  fire, 
Who  pant  to  toil  for  God  and  man  ; 

And  view  with  eyes  of  keen  desire 
The  upland  way  of  toil  and  pain  ; 

Almost  with  scorn  they  think  of  rest, 

Of  holy  calm,  of  tranquil  breast; 

But  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  His  own. 

A  lowlier  task  on  them  is  laid, — 

With  love  to  make  the  labor  light ; 
And  there  their  beauty  they  must  shed 


On  quiet  homes  and  lost  to  sight. 
Changed  are  their  visions  high  and  fair, 
Yet,  calm  and  still,  they  labor  there  ; 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  His  own. 

The  gentle  heart  that  thinks  with  pain 

It  scarce  can  lowliest  tasks  fulfil ; 
And,  if  it  dared  its  life  to  scan, 

Would  ask  but  pathway  low  and  still : 
Often  such  lowly  heart  is  brought 
To  act  with  power  beyond  its  thought: 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  His  own. 

And  they,  the  bright,  who  long  to  prove, 

In  joyous  path,  in  cloudless  lot, 
How  fresh  from  earth  their  grateful  love 

Can  spring  without  a  stain  or  spot, — 
Often  such  youthful  heart  is  given 
The  path  of  grief  to  walk  to  heaven  : 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  His  own. 

What  matter  what  the  path  shall  be? 

The  end  is  clear  and  bright  to  view; 
We  know  that  we  a  strength  shall  see, 

Whate'er  the  day  may  bring  to  do. 
We  see  the  end,  the  house  of  God, 
But  not  the  path  to  that  abode  : 

For  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  His  own. 


THE  WISE  MAN'S  COUNSEL. 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might."11 — King  Solomon. 

Do  what  thou  hast  to  do, — 

While  thou  hast  eyes  to  see, 
While  yet  thine  ears  can  hear  the  word 

That  wisdom  speaks  to  thee, — 
While  thou  hast  power  to  walk, 

While  thou  hast  voice  to  pray. 
While  thou  bast  reason's  guiding  lamp 

To  understand  thy  way. 

Do  what  thou  hast  to  do, 

And  not  to  others  leave, 
They  may  thy  wishes  overrule, 

Thy  motives  misconceive, 
Thy  purposes  contest, 

Thy  plans  with  coldness  view, — 
Now,  while  the  life-tide  warms  thy  breast, 

Do  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

Do  what  thou  hast  to  do, 

Before  the  night  of  gloom, 
That  swiftly  wraps  the  sons  of  men 

In  darkness  and  the  tomb  ; 
For  though  thy  feet  may  tread 

On  blossoms  bright  with  dew, — 
Behold  !  the  grave  is  for  thee  spread, — 

Do  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

\New  York  Observer. 


The  study  of  Natural  History  is.  within  the 
reach  of  every  one;  and  he  who  is  engaged  in  it 
is  presented  at  every  step  in  its  progress,  with 
something  capable  of  awakening  pleasing  emo- 
tions. The  whole  earth  is  to  him  a  vast  muse- 
um in  which  are  crowded  beautiful  and  sublime 
objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  an  almost  end- 
less variety,  all  combining  to  amuse  the  under- 
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standing  and  gladden  the  heart.  This  search 
into  nature  produces  also  a  highly  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  understanding.  Mathematics  do 
not  more  effectually  strengthen  and  discipline 
the  judgment.  By  a  continual  analysis,  com- 
parison, and  generalization  of  things,  the  study 
of  natural  history  teaches  the  art  of  thinking 

■  clearly  and  accurately,  and  of  reasoning  with 

■  precision  and  force,  with  a  much  less  degree  of 
I  weariness,  than  that  which  usually  accompanies 
I  the  study  of  simple  quantities  and  mere  abstract 
I  forms. —  Ocean  Flowers  and  their  teachings. 


From  the  Boston  Weekly  Journal. 
CHICAGO  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Chicago  Reform  School  for  Boys,  of  which 
Rev.  D.  B.  Nichols  is  Superintendent.  It  em- 
braces some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the 
important  work  of  rescuing  vagrant  and  vicious 
boys  from  the  paths  of  vice  and  crime,  and 
training  them  up  to  virtue  and  industry.  From 
the  statistics  given,  it  appears  that  there  were  in 
the  school  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  116 
boys;  120  were  admitted  during  the  year;  the 
seutences  of  26  expired  during  the  year;  10 
escaped;  19  returned  to  their  friends  as  re- 
formed; and  168  now  remain  in  the  school.  Of 
the  inmates  admitted  this  year,  77  were  of 
foreign  parentage,  and  43  of  American,  In 
enumerating  the  causes  which  operated  upon 
these  lads  to  draw  them  into  courses  of  vice  and 
crime,  the  Superintendent,  after  touching  upon 
the  most  obvious  causes,  as  intemperance  or  im- 
provident parents,  truancy,  &c,  cites  the  great 
temptations  to  which  idle  boys  are  exposed  in 
cities  by  the  careless  display  of  goods  by  traders 
outside  of  their  stores,  where  a  vigilant  oversight 
cannot  be  exercised.  Boys  who  would  not  think 
of  entering  a  store  to  pilfer,  are  often  sorely 
tempted  by  the  displays  of  fruit  outside  of  shops, 
which  are  so  common.  They  long  to  secure 
some  of  it,  and  when  the  proprietor's  back  is 
turned,  a  circumstance  which  must  frequently 
happen,  they  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  steal 
and  escape  unobserved.  A  few  successes  of  this 
kind  embolden  and  please  them,  and  they  soon 
become  expert  thieves.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
fruit,  but  also  of  other  articles  of  merchandise. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  of  the  299  boys 
who  have  been  sent  to  the  Chicago  Reform 
School  since  it  was  opened  three  years  ago,  201 
were  induced  to  steal  by  the  exposure  of  goods 
on  the  sidewalks  and  in  show  windows.  This  is 
doubtless  true  of  other  cities  besides  Chicago, 
and  reveals  a  prolific  cause  of  crime  which  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  philanthropic  and 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  repress  crime.  In 
England  a  law  exists  against  shopkeepers  expos- 
ing their  goods  in  this  careless  manner. 

In  laboring  for  the  reform  of  the  boys  under 


their  care,  the  management  of  the  Chicago  in- 
stitution, like  all  others  of  a  similar  character, 
resort  to  industrial  labor  as  an  all-important 
agent.  The  lads  are  allowed  to  make  their  own 
choice  of  the  trade  they  will  pursue,  and  are 
permitted  to  try  one  after  another  till  they  find 
one  to  satisfy  them.  This  increases  the  chances 
of  their  settling  down  to  some  steady  employment. 
The  main  reliance  for  a  reformation  is  a  moral 
training  of  the  boys,  aiming  to  awaken  a  con- 
scientious aversion  to  evil  practices,  and  with 
excellent  results.  Great  prominence  is  given  in 
the  school  to  the  idea  that  we  are  members  of  a 
common  family.  The  Superintendent,  and  all 
the  other  officials  take  their  meals  with  the  boys 
in  their  common  dining  hall,  and  the  boys  are 
encouraged  to  freely  communicate  their  little  ills 
and  griefs  to  the  Superintendent.  The  boys 
appreciate  highly  this  mark  of  sympathy,  and 
manifest  great  affection  for  their  Superintendent. 
This  gives  him  great  influence  for  good  over 
them. 

The  inmates  of  the  school  are  divided  into 
twelve  tribes,  each  of  which  has  a  leader,  called 
the  chief  of  his  tribe,  who  looks  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  members  of  his  tribe,  and  makes 
report  weekly  to  the  superintendent  touching 
their  conduct.  When  these  reports  are  made 
the  chiefs  are  freely  reminded  of  whatever  may 
have  been  wrong  in  their  own  behaviour.  Once 
a  month  each  boy  is  closely  inspected,  and  the 
chief  who  can  show  the  best  conditioned  tribe  is 
rewarded  by  being  called  for  the  coming  month 
the  President  of  the  chiefs,  and  by  a  small  pecu- 
niary gift.  This  system  gives  the  superintendent 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  character  of 
the  whole  school.  The  keys  to  the  enclosure  in 
which  the  institution  is  located  are  entrusted 
during  the  day  to  boys  selected  for  that  purpose, 
and  who  return  them  to  the  superintendent  at 
night.  Says  Mr.  Nichols,  "  During  the  past 
year  I  have  never  turned  a  gate  key,  nor  do  I 
concern  myself  about  the  gates,  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  secured  at  night.  My  gate  keepers, 
from  the  time  the  gates  have  been  set  up,  have 
all  been  true  to  their  honor.  Not  a  single  in- 
stance of  departure  from  trustworthiness,  as 
regards  the  gates,  have  I  known  during  the  past 
year." 

Another  important  help  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  school,  is  the  police  arrangement. 
Three  boys  do  nothing  but  attend  to  the  duties 
of  the  police  department.  One  of  them  is  styled 
the  Captain  of  the  Police,  another  the  Truant 
Officer,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  boys 
are  in  school,  and  the  other  is  the  Police  Boy  of 
the  Workshops,  who  sees  that  each  boy  is  in  his 
appropriate  place  of  labor.  Another  feature  of 
the  school  is  the  grades  of  character,  which  are 
observed  in  connection  with  the  meals.  One 
table  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  chiefs 
and  superintendents  of  the  different  departments, 
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the  Grade  of  Honor;  the  second,  third  and  fifth 
classes,  have  separate  tables.  There  is  also  a 
difference  of  diet  in  the  grades — the  chiefs' 
table  and  the  Grade  of  Honor  being  supplied 
with  better  food  than  the  others.  The  fifth 
class  are  allowed  no  play.  Corporal  punishments 
are  prohibited,  and  as  there  is  nothiug  about  the 
institution  which  savors  of  a  prison,  the  boys 
soon  cease  to  regard  the  school  as  a  prison. 

Mr.  Nichols  states  that  the  system  of  govern- 
ment by  moral  suasion  works  remarkably  well, 
and  that  the  results  attained  by  it  are  all  that 
the  most  sanguine  could  expect. 


LORD  ELGIN  S  VISIT   TO  JAPAN — APPEARANCE 
OF  THE  CITY  OP  JEDDO. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes  from 
Shanghai  an  account  of  Lord  Elgin's  arrival  at 
Jeddo,  in  Japan  : — The  squadron  passed  the  sa- 
cred limits,  beyond  which  no  foreigner  had  ever 
passed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Japanese  and 
Russian  ships,  and  did  not  communicate  with 

the  shore.    The  arrival  of  the  British  squadron  j  vilizationV'the  pe^le"are  clea^  and"  most  ami 


his  chair  by  sundry  two-s worded  personages,  the 
rest  of  the  mission,  together  with  some  officers 
of  the  squadron,  following  on  horseback. 

A  dense  crowd  was  collected.  During  Lord 
Elgin's  stay  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  squad- 
ron were  enabled  to  pay  him  a  visit.  In  front 
of  the  temple  where  he  resided,  in  the  aristo- 
cratic quarter  of  the  city,  was  a  street,  which 
continued  for  ten  miles,  as  closely  packed  with 
houses,  and  as  densely  crowded  with  people,  as  it 
is  from  Hyde  Park  corner  to  Mile  End.  At  the 
back  of  it  stretched  a  wide  and  somewhat  dreary 
aristocratic  quarter,  containing  the  residences  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  hereditary  princes — 
each  a  petty  sovereign  in  his  own  right ;  and 
many  of  them  with  half  a  dozen  town  houses, 
and  some  of  them  able  to  accommodate,  in  the 
same  mansion,  ten  thousand  retainers. 

The  area  of  the  city  is  equal  to,  if  not  larger 
than  that  of  London,  and  contains  2,500,000  of 
inhabitants.  The  Castle  alone  is  computed  to  be 
capable  of  containing  40,000.  For  ten  miles 
around  there  were  extraordinary  evidences  of  ci- 


in  waters  which  the  Japanese  had  sedulously  LbIe  .  there  are  no  Wars,  and  the  climate, 
represented  as  being  too  shallow  to  admit  of  the  j  fertility,  and  beauty  of  the  country  appear  to  be 


approach  of  large  ships,  filled  them  with  dismay 
and  astonishment.  Boats  followed  each  other 
filled  with  officials  of  ascending  degrees  of  rank, 
to  beg  them  to  return  to  Kanagawa,  and,  finally, 
urgent  representations  were  made  to  the  ambas 


unequalled.  We  have  yet  to  discover  what  the 
exports  of  Japan  may  be  beyond  camphor,  wax, 
and  copper ;  but  from  a  consideration  of  the 
natural  tendencies  and  "  go-a-head"  disposition 
of  the  people,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
sadors  on  the  subject.  Firstly,  the  anchorage  j  market  will,  at  some  future  day,  exist  in  these 
was  said  to  be  dangerous,  then  the  difficulty  of  islands,  for  thfi  r>™dn™  and  mamifaP.tnrps  of  tha 


lifficulty 

getting  supplies  was  represented. 

The  delivery  of  the  yacht  at  Jeddo,  was,  how- 
ever, indispensable ;  and  no  sooner  was  this  set- 
tled than  the  Japanese,  in  their  usual  way,  be-  1 
came  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  arrangement, 
sent  off  supplies  with  great  willingness,  and  be- 
gan to  prepare  a  residence  on  shore  for  Lord 
Elgin  and  his  staff.  It  appeared  that  Count 
Putiatine  had  been  delayed  for  ten  days  negotiat- 
ing on  this  subject  at  Kauagawa,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  up  his  residence  at  Jeddo  on 
the  same  day  that  we  cast  anchor  before  the 
town.  He  had  made  the  journey  overland  from 
Kanagawa,  a  distance  of  18  miles. 

On  arriving  at  Jeddo,  the  Japanese  officials 
sent  off  to  superintend  the  anchorage  returned 
in  one  of  the  gun-boats,  with  thirteen  ship's 
boats  in  tow,  amid  the  thunder  of  salutes,  the 
playing  of  a  band,  and  the  flutter  of  flags.  They 
stopped  within  seven  feet  of  the  batteries,  and 
the  procession  of  boats  was  formed,  the  four 
paddle-box  boats,  each  filled  with  a  24  pounder 
howitzer  in  her  bows,  enclosing  between  them 
the  Ambassador's  barge,  the  remainder  of  the 
ships'  boats,  with  captains  and  officers  all  in  full 
dress,  leading  the  way.  The  band  struck  up 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  as  Lord  Elgin  ascended 
the  step3  of  the  official  landing-place,  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  was  received  and  put  into 


islands,  for  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
west  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  importance 
to  secure  for  them  a  high  place  in  the  list  of 
Great  Britain's  customers. — Ledger. 


RURAL  ECONOMY  OP  THE  GERMANS. 

Each  German  has  his  house,  his  orchard,  his 
road  side  trees,  so  laden  with  fruit,  that  if  he  did 
not  carefully  prop  up  and  tie  together,  and  in 
many  places  hold  the  boughs  together  with  wood- 
en clamps,  they  would  be  torn  asunder  by  their 
own  weight.  He  has  his  Corn-plot,  his  plot  of 
mangel- wurtzel,  or  a  place  for  potatoes,  for  hemp, 
&c.  He  is  his  own  master,  and  he,  therefore, 
and  every  branch  of  his  family,  have  the  strong- 
est motive  for  constant  exertion.  You  see  the 
effect  of  this  in  his  industry  and  his  economy. 

In  Germany  nothing  is  lost.  The  produce  of 
the  trees  and  the  cows  is  carried  to  market ;  much 
fruit  is  dried  for  wioter  use.  You  see  it  lying  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  You  see  strings  of  them  hanging 
from  their  chamber  windows  in  the  sun.  The 
cows  are  kept  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  every  green  thing  is  collected  for  them. 
Every  little  nook  where  the  grass  grows,  by 
roadside,  and  river,  and  brook,  is  carefully  cut 
with  the  sickle,  and  carried  home  on  the  heads  of 
women  and  children  in  baskets,  or  tied  in  large 
cloths.    Nothing  of  any  kind  that  can  possibly 
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be  made  of  any  use  is  lost ;  weeds,  nettles,  nay, 
the  very  goose  grass  which  covers  waste  places, 
is  cut  and  taken  for  the  cows.  You  see  the  little 
children  standing  in  the  streets  of  the  villages,  in 
the  streams  which  generally  run  down  them,  busy 
washing  these  weeds  before  they  are  given  to  the 
cattle. 

They  carefully  collect  the  leaves  of  the  marsh 
grass,  carefully  cut  their  potato  tops  for  them, 
and  even  if  other  things  fail,  gather  green  leaves 
from  the  woodlands.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
continually  of  the  enormous  waste  of  such  things 
in  England — of  the  vast  quantities  of  grass  on 
banks,  by  roadsides,  in  the  openings  of  planta- 
tions, in  lanes,  in  church-yards,  where  grass  from 
year  to  year  springs  and  dies,  but  which  if  care- 
fully cut,  would  maintain  many  thousand  cows 
for  the  poor. 

To  pursue  still  further  this  subject  of  German 
economy.  The  very  cuttings  of  the  vines  are 
dried  and  preserved  for  winter  fodder.  The  tops 
and  refuse  of  hemp  serve  as  bedding  for  the 
cows  ;  nay,  even  the  rough  stalks  of  the  poppies, 
after  the  heads  have  been  gathered  for  oil,  are 
saved,  and  all  these  are  converted  into  manure 
for  the  land.  When  these  are  not  sufficient  the 
children  are  sent  into  the  woods  to  gather  moss, 
and  all  our  readers  familiar  with  Germany  will 
remember  to  have  seen  them  coming  homeward 
with  large  bundles  of  this  on  their  heads.  In  au- 
tumn the  falling  leaves  are  gathered  and  stacked 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  fir  cones,  which  with 
us  lie  and  rot  in  the  woods,  are  carefully  collect- 
ed and  sold  for  lighting  fires. 

In  short,  the  economy  and  care  of  the  German 
peasants  is  an  example  to  all  Europe.  They 
have  for  years,  nay,  ages,  been  doing  that  as  re- 
gards agricultural  management,  to  which  the 
British  public  is  but  just  now  beginning  to  open 
its  eyes.  Time,  also,  is  as  carefully  economized 
as  everything  else.  They  are  early  risers,  as 
may  well  be  conceived,  when  the  children,  many 
of  whom  come  from  a  considerable  distance,  are 
in  school  at  six  in  the  morning.  As  they  tend 
their  cattle  or  their  swine,  the  knitting  never 
ceases,  and  hence  the  quantities  of  stockings  and 
other  household  things  which  they  accumulate 
are  astonishing. — Howitt. 


A  MAMMOTH  WORK  ARTIFICIAL  LAKE  IN 

VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  Ellett,  the  Engineer,  is  engaged  in  a 
grand  scheme  for  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Kanawha  River,  by  forming  a  vast  reservoir 
or  mountain  lake  to  feed  that  stream  during  low 
water.  A  correspondent  of  the  Lewisburg  (V  a.) 
Era  gives  the  following  information  relative  to 
the  contemplated  improvement: 

The  object  is  to  form  an  inland  lake  of  re- 
servoir of  water,  to  keep  up  the  navigation  of 
the  Kanawha  river.    The  reservoir,  which  we 


are  now  surveying,  will  be  made  by  making  a 
dam  between  the  mountains,  across  Big  Sewell 
creek.  The  dam  is  to  be  945  feet  long,  60  feet 
high,  400  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  45  feet  at 
the  top.  At  either  side  of  the  dam  will  be  made 
immense  sluices,  to  carry  the  water  away  which 
would  naturally  flow  over  the  dam  when  it  gets 
full.  The  sluices  are  to  be  made  of  masonry,  of 
the  most  substantial  kind.  The  water  is  to  be 
kept  in  this  lake  until  it  is  needed  in  the  Kanaw- 
ha, when  it  is  to  be  let  off  as  it  is  needed  to 
keep  up  the  navigation  of  the  river.  The  means 
of  letting  it  off  will  be  by  means  of  locks.  You 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  water  it 
will  hold  when  I  tell  you  it  is  to  be  25  miles 
long  and  from  1000  feet  to  If  miles  wide. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  speculation  about 
this  great  work — the  probable  cost,  &c.  Mr. 
Taylor  says  the  dam  will  cost  above  $200,000. 
The  cost  of  the  land  will  be  the  greatest  drawback 
on  the  enterprise.  It  will  cover  about  50,000 
acres  of  land,  besides  50,000  acres  more  which 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  company,  because 
it  will  be  of  no  account  to  the  owners,  being  all 
mountain  land  and  remnants  of  farms.  I  suppose 
$1,500,000  will  not  buy  the  land  and  pay  the 
damages.  What  time  it  will  take  this  reservoir 
to  fill  will,  I  suppose,  depend  on  circumstances. 
There  are  eight  creeks  flowing  into  it.  The  ob- 
ject is,  after  the  lake  gets  full  of  water,  to  cut 
through  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  lake  and 
Greenbrier  river  and  make  a  canal  through  the 
cut.  Mr.  Ellett  is  making  other  surveys  on  New 
river  and  Gauley  river. 


HOW  TO  EAT. 

We  have  long  considered  eating  an  important 
part  of  our  daily  pleasure  and  duty.  There  are 
rules  to  be  observed,  which  physiologically  con- 
sidered are  intimately  connected  with  health  and 
life,  and  hence  with  our  success  and  characters. 
We  should  eat  at  regular  times,  eat  wholesome 
food,  eat  slowly,  masticate  well,  be  cheerful  while 
we  eat,  drink  but  little  while  eating,  eat  to  live 
and  not  to  kill  ourselves. 

But  the  thought  on  our  mind  just  now,  is  rela- 
tively to  the  proprieties  of  the  table.  There  are 
many  little  courtesies  and  refinements  among 
well-bred  people  at  the  table  which  many  regard 
with  indifference,  that  just  now  seem  to  us  par- 
ticularly appropriate  and  becoming.  We  say 
just  now,  because  we  had  occasion  a  few  days 
since  to  feed  some  Indians  fresh  from  the  forest. 
Their  manner  of  eating  was  so  hoggish,  greedy, 
gormandish,  as  to  be  absolutely  repulsive,  not  to 
say  loathsome.  That  human  beings  could  eat  so 
like  brutes  we  had  not  before  dreamed.  We  had 
heard  before  of"  bolting  food,"  "  roughing  it," 
"  taking  it  the  natural  way,"  &c.,  but  we  had  no 
real  conception  of  the  coarseness  and  brutality  of 
savage  eating.    We  saw  then  the  beauty  of  the 
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refinements  of  the  civilized  table  as  we  had  never 
seen  it  before.  We  realized  sensibly  the  import- 
ance of  cultivating  a  chaste  and  proper  manner 
of  eating,  a  refinement  of  table  etiquette  that 
shall  be  at  once  graceful  and  agreeable. 

There  are  few  places  in  which  one's  breeding 
shows  itself  more  clearly  than  at  the  table.  A 
low-bred  man  will  generally  be  ill-mannered  and 
coarse  at  the  table.  A  selfish  man  will  usually 
show  his  selfishness  as  soon  at  the  festal  board 
as  elsewhere.  An  awkward  man  will  be  sure  to 
be  doubly  awkward  at  the  table.  A  bashful 
man  is  most  bashful  when  he  eats  in  the  compa- 
ny of  others.  A  mean  man  will  be  espeaially 
mean  at  his  own  table.  On  the  contrary,  a  gen- 
tleman is  especially  a  gentleman  at  his  meals. 

The  generous  man  here  shows  his  generosity 
the  polite  man  his  politeness;  the  well  bred  man 
his  good  manners;  the  graceful  man  his  polish; 
the  dignified  man  his  dignity. 

With  the  American  people  table  etiquette  is 
too  much  neglected.  More  attention  to  good 
manners,  to  a  graceful  and  easy  style  of  eating, 
to  table  politeness  and  courtesy,  would  do  much 
to  polish  our  people,  and  make  their  common 
behaviour  more  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves. Our  example  and  instruction  before  our 
children  are  important  to  them.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  excessive  politeness,  as  an  exquisite 
mannerism  at  the  table,  which  is  to  be  avoided ; 
but  we  are  more  likely  to  offend  with  our  coarse- 
ness.— Ex.  Paper. 


Learning  gives  us  a  fuller  conviction  of  our 
imperfections,  which,  one  would  think,  might 
dispose  us  to  modesty ;  for  the  more  a  man 
knows,  the  more  he  discovers  his  ignorance. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  very- 
quiet  and  prices  are  weak.  The  sales  of  superfine 
are  at  $5  12  ;  5  25  for  extra,  and  $5  62  and  $5  75  for 
extra  family.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are 
within  the  range  of  the  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots 
from  $5  00  up  to  $6  75.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
continue  limited.  The  former  is  held  at  $4  00,  and 
the  latter  is  unsettled  at  $3  50  per  barrel  for  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Grain.—  The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  fair 
demand.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at 
$1  25  and  1  28  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Red,  and 
$1  35  a  1  42  for  prime  White.  Rye  is  steady  at  79 
a  80c.  for  Pennsylvania  and  15  cents  for  Southern. 
YellowCorn  is  selling  at  90  cents;  new  ranges  at  from 
74  to  76c.  Oats  are  steady.  Sales  of  prime  Dela- 
ware at  45  cts.  afloat. 

Cloverseed  i3  in  good  supply,  but  the  demand  for 
it  is  quite  moderate  ;  sales  of  common  to  prime  new  at 
$5  50  and  $5  75  per  64  lbs.  Sales  of  Timothy  at 
$2  12§  per  bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $1  60. 


OTICE. — THE  NINE  PARTNER'S  BOARDING 
SCHOOL  re-opened  on  the  1st  of  11th  "month 
1858,  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  Josiah, 
D.  and  Mary  B.  Chase.    Extensive  repairs  and  im- 


provements have  been  made,  which  will  add  materially 
to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  pupils. 

A  circular  containing  full  particulars  in  relation  to 
terms,  &c,  may  be  obtained,  by  addressing 
JOSIAH  D.  CHASE, 
Washington,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

10  mo.  14. 


LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STORY.  —  The  Subscriber 
takes  this  method  of  informing  his  friends  that  he 
is  progressing  as  fast  as  possible  with  this  very  inter- 
esting work,  and  as  it  will  require  a  considerable 
outlay  of  money,  he  will  be  glad  to  have  a  very  large 
subscription  list,  so  as  to  send  out  the  books  as  fast  as 
they  are  ready. 

HENRY  LONGSTRETH, 

915  Market  Street. 
H.  Longstreth  would  call  attention  to  the  following 


list  of  books  : 

Life  of  John  Conran,           -          -  $  50 

Tanner's  Lectures,  &c,  50 

Life  of  William  and  Alice  Ellis,       -  100 

Mirsh's  Life  of  George  Fox,            -  1  00 

Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,          -          -  2  00 

Upham's  Letters  from  Europe,  &c,  -       2  00 

Life  of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,        -  1  50 

Journal  of  Margaret  Woods,            -  1  00 

Life  of  Richard  Reynolds,               -  -  75 

Gleanings  from  Pious  Authors,        -  -       1  00 

Guide  to  True  Peace,           -          -  -  25 

Plain  Path  to  Christian  Perfection,  25 

Life  of  John  Roberts,          -          -  -  25 

Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline,  -  -  50 

Memoirs  of  Maria  Fox,        -          -  1  50 

Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay,  -       1  00 

Life  of  Priscilla  Gurney,  75 

Memorials  of  Rebecca  Jones,          -  -       1  00 

Harvey's  Shawnee  Indians,  75 

Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  50 


He  will  also  be  glad  to  furnish  Libraries  and  indi- 
viduals with  any  books  that  may  be  wanted,  at  as  loio 
prices  as  they  can  be  obtained  anywhere. 

1st  mo.  4,  1858. 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  BY  FRIEND'S  CERE- 
MONY,  finely  Engraved  and  neatly  Printed  on  the 
best  English  Parchment.  Price  Two  Dollars.  Sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  fey  mail  for  the  above 
price,  and  six  postage  stamps.  Certificates  filled  up 
in  a  superior  manner,  from  three  to  five  dollars  for 
the  writing.    Invitations  neatly  written. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN,  No.  5,  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 

N.  J. 

The  Winter  Season  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  2nd  of  11th  mo.,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms 
of  admission  $70  per  Session.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

10th  mo.  1858. 

/Chesterfield    boarding   school  for 

\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  Thirty-eighth 
session  of  this  Institution  will  commence,  on  the  15th 
of  11th  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks, 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  information  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  25tb— 3  mo. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  Korth  side  Peniia.  Bao £ 
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No.  39. 


i  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  our  friend,  Thomas 
Zell,  who  deceased  9th  month  1,  1848,  with 
some  extracts  from  his  memorandums  and 
letters. 

When  those  who  have  been  as  faithful  watch- 
nen  upon  the  walls  of  Zion  are  taken  from  us, 
heir  removal  is  felt  not  only  in  the  domestic 
iircle,  where  the  endearing  ties  of  life  are  so 
ilosely  interwoven  with  their  being,  but  the  coni- 
nunity  in  which  they  have  borne  a  part  shares 
n  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  sorrow  occasioned 
>y  the  bereavement,  and  may  justly  mourn  the 
oss  it  has  sustained.  In  the  evidence,  however, 
hat  the  work  of  such  is  accomplished,  and  that 
hey  have  passed  through  death  into  a  higher 
ife  in  the  mansion,  of  rest  prepared  for  the 
aithful  of  all  ages,  there  is  a  mingling  of 
oy  with  our  grief,  in  that  another  is  added  to 
he  innumerable  company  whose  warfare  is  over 
md  whose  victory  is  won. 

We  feel  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  happy  con- 
ition  of  our  friend  Thomas  Zell,  whose  meek 
nd  quiet  spirit  was  so  eminently  clothed  with 
)rotherly  kindness  and  charity,  that  it  may  be 
ruly  said  of  him,  "  by  his  fruits  was  he  known. " 
Ground  him  was  cast  a  halo  which  was  to  be 
elt  by  those  with  whom  he  mingled,  giving  evi- 
lence  that  in  his  retirement  in  the  inner  sanc- 
uary  he  was  gifted  with  ability  not  only  to  visit 
he  widows  and  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  but 
o  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world. 

While  he  partook  of  the  innocent  pleasures 
vhich  surrounded  him,  he  was  proof  against 
he  contaminating  influences  of  a  worldly  spirit, 
so  that  in  his  life  and  conversation  he  was  a 
>right  example  of  the  power  of  divine  grace, 
hen  submitted  to,  to  regulate  and  preserve  the 
nind  in  purity  and  love.    Heeding  the  teach- 


ings of  the  spirit  even  in  small  requisitions,  he 
was  often  led  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  the 
weary,  and  to  hand  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the 
name  of  a  disciple  to  a  thirsty  fellow-traveller. 
Living  witnesses  to  the  efficacy  of  his  faithful 
ness  still  remain,  who  can  acknowledge  their 
faith  has  been  strengthened  and  increased  through 
his  obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  Truth,  by 
which  he  ministered  to  their  condition  as  one 
annointed  of  the  Lord. 

The  unobtrusive  manner  in  which  all  this  was 
performed,  manifested  the  Christian  humility  by 
which  he  was  governed,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
Scripture  declaration,  that  "  grace  is  given  to 
the  humble,  and  the  meek  are  guided  in  the 
paths  of  judgment/'  Surely  "  it  is  good  to  hope, 
and  quietly  wait  to  see  the  salvation  of  Grod  in 
the  land  of  the  living." 

For  several  years  our  friend  stood  in  the  sta- 
tion of  an  elder  in  his  Monthly  Meeting1,  an 
office  for  which  the  diligent  keeping  of  his  own 
spirit  eminently  qualified  him.    For,  although 
his  own  testimony  was,  that  he  had  a  quick  tem- 
per, yet  it  was  so  kept  under  control  that  there 
j  were  no  manifestations  of  it.    Over  the  house- 
j  hold  of  faith  he  watched  as  one  who  must  give 
i  an  account,  and  being  concerned  to  seek  the 
i  guidance  of  divine  wisdom  in  all  his  movements, 
|  and  especially  those  relating  to  the  church  mili- 
j  tant,  he  was  enabled,  when  the  word  of  counsel 
was  needed,  to  impart  it  in  love,  whereby  his  la- 
bors were  often  blessed. 

In  looking  over  some  manuscript  scraps,  and 
also  some  of  his  letters  which  have  been  returned 
to  the  family,  we  think  they  contain  some  prac- 
tical hints  that  may  be  useful  even  to  those  who 
have  not  known  him  as  we  know  him — who  have 
not  shared  the  privilege  of  his  visits,  when  in 
quietly  taking  a  seat  he  would  enter  into  feeling 
with  the  visited,  whether  it  were  one  of  depres- 
sion or  rejoicing.  Such  opportunities  were  some- 
times passed  in  refreshing  silence,  while  at  others 
there  would  be  left  the  consoling  evidence  that 
"  a  word  fitly  spoken  is  as  apples  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  silver." 

The  language  of  the  spirit,  in  recurring  to  the 
companionship  of  our  beloved  brother  in  the 
Truth,  is,  "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

The  subjoined  sketch  of  the  parentage,  early 
life,  &c,  of  Thomas  Zell,  has  been  furnished  by 
one  of  his  family. — Ed, 
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Thomas  Zell  was  born  in  Montgomery  Co., 
Lower  JMerion  Township,  Pennsylvania,  at  a 
farm  called  Walnut  Grove,  purchased  by  his 
grandfather,  John  Zell,  of  the  heirs  of  Hugh 
Evans,  in  the  year  1787.  His  father  was 
named  Jacob,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  John 
Zell.  He  married  Hannah  Levering,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Anthony  Levering,  who  resided  on  the 
Schuylkill  river,  opposite  to  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Manayunk,  of  which  town  his  father, 
Jacob  severing,  was  first  settler,  on  land  granted 
to  him  by  his  father  in  the  year  1717.  The 
house  in  which  he  resided  is  still  standing,  and 
occupied  by  his  descendants.  Their  ancestor, 
Wigard  Levering,  was  the  first  settler  in  Rox- 
borough  in  1692. 

Anthony  Levering  married  Agnes  Tunis. 
Her  ancestors  owned  the  property  on  part  of 
which  Meriou  meeting-house  now  stands.  It 
was  given  to  them  by  Friends,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  meeting-house  upon  it.  It  is,  with 
one  exception,  the  oldest  in  the  United  States, 
and  here  William  Penn  used  frequently  to  preach. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  still  retains 
its  original  state.  So  much  attached  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  to  the  old  building,  that  at  a 
time  for  refitting  it,  he  offered  a  contribution  on 
condition  that  it  should  not  be  altered  in  any 
way. 

It  was  here  that  his  parents  were  married,  on 
the  23d  of  the  10th  month,  1783.  They  had 
six  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy ;  the 
others  were  Anthony,  Margaret,  Thomas  and 
Hannah.  Thomas  was  born  12th  month  26th, 
1792.  When  but  two  years  of  age  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  mother,  who  was  a  person 
of  refined  mind  and  of  gentle  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition. His  father  was  very  much  attached  to 
her,  and  felt  deeply  her  loss,  particularly  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  parent  to  his  young 
family,  the  eldest  not  being  over  eight  years  of 
age  and  the  youngest  but  eight  days  old. 

He  was  a  man  of  kind  and  feeling  heart,  and 
his  children's  orphan  state  appealed  so  deeply  to 
his  sympathies,  that  he  could  not  bring  his  mind 
to  correct  them,  and  after  their  mother's  death 
they  were  never  punished  for  any  offence.  At 
one  time  his  daughter  Margaret  was  found  cry- 
ing by  some  one,  who  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter — if  her  father  had  whipped  her ;  her  eyes 
flashed  through  her  tears  as  she  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, "  Whip  me  !  my  father  never  whipped. " 
A  few  words  had  been  said  to  her  which  she 
felt  more  than  a  punishment ;  thus  these  chil- 
dren were  brought  up  in  a  very  indulgent  man- 
ner; a  housekeeper's  presence  imposed  no  re- 
straint, and  occasionally  a  young  cousin,  not 
many  years  older  than  themselves,  who  laid  no 
weight  of  authority  upon  them.  Thomas  was 
his  father's  companion  and  pet,  his  place  being, 
when  in  the  house,  upon  his  knee  ;  the  youngest 
being  of  too  tender  an  age  for  manly  hands  to 


tend,  was  given  in  charge  of  those  more  suita- 
ble; and  as  he  was  next  in  years,  he  was  very 
much  indulged,  and  until  his  father's  death  he 
was  a  petted  child.  He  exhibited  no  evil  pro- 
pensities, though  some  thought  such  excessive 
indulgence  might  enervate  his  character,  and  un- 
fit him  for  contest  with  the  world.  How  little  it  did 
so,  those  who  recall  in  after  life  his  steady  ad- 
herence, in  a  very  unusual  degree,  to  what  he 
felt  to  be  the  convictions  of  duty,  would  be  led 
to  believe  his  early  training  had  but  fostered  the 
good  seed,  and  the  bad  had  died  for  want  of] 
nourishment.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he 
was  on  a  visit  to  an  aged  relative  of  his  father's 
in  Lancaster  county,  who  exclaimed,  after  he 
had  left  his  presence,  "  I  never  would  have 
believed  that  the  petted  and  indulged  little  boy^ 
would  have  grown  up,  and  made  such  a  man; 
we  used  to  think  it  would  ruin  children  to  bring 
them  up  without  the  rod,  but  here  is  an  instance 
to  the  contrary." 

His  life  passed  without  much  variety,  as  is 
usual  in  a  quiet  country  place.  He  and  his  sister 
Margaret  attending  the  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  meeting-house,  in  company  of  two 
cousins  of  the  name  of  Tunis,  who  lived  in  the 
adjoining  place,  they  would  start  off  on  horse- 
back, and  upon  arriving  at  the  schoo];  the  reins 
were  thrown  upon  the  horses'  necks,  and  they 
returned  home  very  peacably  without  riders.  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  Academy,  not  many  miles 
distant,  and  his  education  was  completed  at  this 
place.  His  days  at  home  passed  very  pleas- 
antly,  without  much  to  cloud  his  happiness,  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  love.  A  fine  old 
weeping  willow,  which  still  stands  upon  the  home- 
stead, was  planted  by  him  in  his  boyhood ;  it  now 
bears  the  marks  of  age,  but  is  still  a  splendid 
tree,  and  under  it  his  children  and  his  grand- 
children have  spent  many  hours  of  happiness 
in  play  while  looking  up  in  wonder  at  the  great- 
tree  their  father  planted. 

His  father  in  the  meantime  contracted  a  second 
marriage  to  Hannah  Bowman,  and  another  daugh- 
ter was  added  to  the  family. 

When  about  13  years  of  age,  his  father  was  called 
away  by  death,  and  then  commenced  his  first  con- 
flict with  the  world.  His  guardians,  Algernon  and 
David  Roberts,  apprenticed  him  out  to  a  carpen- 
ter at  Frankford,  by  the  name  of  David  Paul. 
It  was  a  severe  trial  for  him  to  leave  home  and 
commence  a  life  of  exertion  and  hardship,  ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  indulgence.  His  warm- 
hearted sister  felt  the  separation  keenly,  and 
her  anxious  thoughts  accompanied  him  in  his 
exile  from  home,  and  nightly  as  she  laid  her 
head  upon  her  pillow,  shewTondered  how  it  fared 
with  her  dear  brother,  among  strangers,  and 
when  many  years  had  passed  away,  she  recalled, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  her  sad  feelings  the  fol- 
lowing First  day  after  his  departure  from  home. 
It  proved  rainy,  and  she  rose  with  a  heavy  heart. 
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thinking  how  sad  he  would  feel  his  first  leisure 
day,  young  and  with  none  to  sympathise,  and 
there  was  no  conveyance  to  bring  him  home; 
but  shortly  after  breakfast  she  looked  out  the 
window,  and  there,  crossing  the  fields,  he  came. 
He  could  not  stay  away,  and  had  walked  all  the 
distance  in  the  rain.  From  that  time  forward  be 
never  ceased  to  come,  as  long  as  he  remained  at 
that  place.  Here  he  was  exposed  to  much  temp- 
tation. There  were  many  companions,  but  few 
suitable,  and  he  had  much  difficulty  in  avoiding 
the  society  of  these;  they  tried  many  ways  of 
drawing  him  into  company,  aud  temptations  of 
all  kinds  were  open  to  him,  but  he  resisted  and 
did  not  mingle  with  them,  although  the  epithet 
of  proud  was  often  bestowed  upon  him.  He 
spent  his  evenings  oftimes  in  wandering  out  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  to  avoid  their  company. 
It  required  much  firmness  and  strength  of 
mind  to  resist  all  the  annoyances  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  and  to  one  who  had  never 
been  taught  to  exercise  these  restraints  of 
character,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  he  did 
so.  There  were  times  when,  as  he  often  re- 
lated, he  was  tempted  to  yield  to  their  solicita- 
tions, but  a  feeling  came  over  him  that  checked 
him.  After  a  time,  finding  his  determination  in- 
surmountable, he  was  allowed  his  own  way.  The 
person  in  whose  society  he  took  most  pleasure 
was  an  aged  Friend,  the  father  of  his  employer, 
who  was  blind.  He  spent  many  an  hour  in 
conversing  with  him  and  reading  to  him,  and 
we  may  imagine  this  youth  of  fourteen  forsaking 
his  gayer  companions,  to  read  to  an  old  blind 
man  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DAVID  SANDS. 

Daring  the  revolutionary  war,  a  detachment  of 
the  American  army,  comprising  about  five  hun- 
dred men,  was  stationed  near  the  dwelling  of 
David  Sands,  a  few  miles  above  the  city  of  New 
York.  A  secret  uneasiness  pressed  upon  David's 
mind,  and  his  wife  felt  a  presentiment  that  some 
trial  was  approaching  them.  One  night,  after 
they  had  retired  to  bed,  she  was  alarmed  by  a 
noise  about  the  house,  which  her  husband 
thought  might  be  the  rustling  of  the  wind  among 
the  neighboring  trees.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, they  heard  some  one  near  the  room  say, 
"  Some  of  the  family  are  awake — we  will  shoot 
them  V  Their  sleeping  room  being  on  the  first 
floor,  David  and  his  wife  easily  escaped  by  the 
window  j  but  in  passing  through  it  they  were 
discovered,  and  a  pistol  was  discharged  at  them, 
the  ball  of  which  grazed  David's  forehead.  Hav- 
iug  on  but  a  scanty  supply  of  clothing,  and  the 
night  being  cold,  they  suffered  severely  before 
morning.  After  the  day  dawned,  they  returned 
to  their  dwelling,  which  they  found  plundered 
of  all  the  cash,  about  fifty  pounds,  most  of  their 


bedding,  and  even  some  of  the  furniture.  A 
domestic  and  two  children,  who  were  sleeping 
in  a  different  part  of  the  house,  were  not  dis- 
turbed. 

David  soon  felt  that  it  would  be  right  for  him 
to  go  to  the  encampment.  On  his  arrival,  he 
found  several  officers  conversing  together,  who 
thus  accosted  him  :  "  Mr.  Sands,  we  have  heard 
of  the  depredation  committed  at  your  house,  and 
desire  to  know  what  you  think  can  be  done  to 
discover  the  offenders. "  David,  after  a  time  of 
solid  consideration,  informed  them  that  he  be- 
lieved, if  the  men  were  drawn  up  in  rank  and 
file  of  fifty  in  a  company,  he  should  be  able,  by 
following  divine  direction,  to  detect  those  con- 
cerned in  the  robbery.  The  officers  wondered  at 
this,  thinking  it  impossible  that  with  no  outward 
knowledge  of  their  persons  he  should  be  able  to 
point  them  out.  Nevertheless,  they  ordered  out 
the  troops,  and  David  commenced  his  review. 
As  he  passed  down  the  first  rank,  he  made  a 
short  pause  near  the  bottom,  and  then  went  on 
to  the  next  company.  Here  he  soon  paused  be- 
fore one  of  the  men,  and  looking  him  in  the 
face,  said,  "  Where  wast  thou  last  night?"  He 
replied  "  Keeping  guard,  sir ;  aud  a  very  cold 
night  it  was."  Didst  thou  find  it  so  when  at  my 
house  ?"  asked  David.  At  this  the  man  trem- 
bled so  much,  and  discovered  such  evident  marks 
of  guilt,  that  he  was  immediately  ordered  out  of 
the  ranks,  and  placed  under  arrest.  In  like 
manner  four  others  of  the  men  were  discovered. 
David  theu  went  to  a  young  officer,  and  asked 
him  how  he  came  to  aid  and  accompany  his  men 
to  pillage  his  house  ?  He  denied  the  charge. 
David  placed  his  hand  on  the  officer's  breast, 
saying,  "  Let  me  feel  thy  heart,  and  see  if  that 
do  not  accuse  thee  and  finding  the  heart  throb- 
bing so  that  it  could  be  felt  even  up  to  the  neck, 
he  called  the  other  officers  to  draw  near,  and  see 
for  themselves  how  his  own  heart  had  become 
his  accuser. 

There  had  been  eight  concerned  in  the  rob- 
bery, two  of  whom  belonged  to  the  company  near 
the  foot  of  which  David  first  stopped,  and  should 
have  been  at  that  very  spot;  but  they  had  de- 
serted before  the  search  commenced.  The  greater 
part  of  his  furniture,  and  about  one-half  of  the 
money,  was  returned ;  the  rest  was  reported  as 
lost.  The  offenders  were  brought  to  trial  before 
a  civil  tribunal,  where  David  not  appearing 
against  them  they  were  discharged ;  but  the 
officers  informed  him  that  by  martial  law  they 
had  forfeited  their  lives.  They  were  brought 
bound  to  his  house,  and  he  was  told  that  he 
should  determine  their  sentence.  Upon  this,  he 
administered  suitable  advice  to  them,  forgave 
them  the  injury  they  had  done  to  him,  and  per- 
ceiving them  to  be  weary,  ordered  suitable  re- 
freshment. Whilst  thus  returning  good  for  evil, 
David's  wife  said  to  one  of  the  men,  u  Thou  art 
he  that  shot  at  us."    Her  husband  added,  "  he 
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has  been  told  of  that  before."  The  staff  officers 
seemed  to  think  that  the  young  officer  at  least 
must  suffer  death,  because  he  should  have  been 
an  example  to  the  men  ;  but  on  David's  earnest 
entreaty,  they  suffered  him  to  desert.  The  men 
received  some  corporal  punishment  to  deter 
others  from  similar  practices. 

Several  years  after  this  occurrence,  David 
Sands  being  from  home  on  a  religious  visit,  a 
man  came  up  to  him,  begging  his  pardon,  and 
would  have  gone  down  on  his  knees  if  he  had 
not  been  prevented.  He  confessed  himself  to 
have  been  one  of  the  two  above  alluded  to,  who 
had  deserted  to  avoid  detection.  He  declared 
that  he  had  never  been  easy  in  his  mind  since, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  David  would  forgive 
him.  David  Sands  replied,  that  it  was  out  of 
his  power  to  forgive  sins,  but  he  hoped  the 
Almighty  would  forgive  him,  as  he  himself  had 
long  since  forgiven  all  those  concerned  in  the 
robbery.  The  other  individual  of  the  two  then 
came  up.  He  also  acknowledged  that  he  had 
not  had  true  peace  since  he  committed  the  crime. 
He  then  desired  that  David,  in  token  of  forgive- 
ness, would  go  with  him,  and  partake  of  the  hos- 
pitalities of  his  house ;  which  he  did,  and  doubt- 
less had  much  more  satisfaction  than  if,  pursu- 
ing him  at  law,  he  had  avenged  the  injury  re- 
ceived by  punishing  the  offender. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  Bristol  and  /Somerset- 
shire, by  William  Tanner. 

[Continued  from  page  582.J 

The  magistrates  certainly  manifested  a  com- 
mendable zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  city  ;  but  one  of  them  in  particular,  Al- 
derman Hellier,  showed  great  sympathy  with 
the  rioters  :  and  in  reporting  these  tumults  to 
the  Protector,  they  represented  these  innocent 
men  against  whom  they  were  raised  as  the  cause 
of  them.  They  also  issued  a  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  strangers,  including  in  the 
number  George  Fox  and  James  Naylor,  neither 
of  whom  had  then  been  in  Bristol.  The  absurd 
plea  on  which  the  warrant  was  issued,  was  that 
of  their  being  monks  of  the  Franciscan  order 
from  Rome,  travelling  under  the  guise  of  Qua- 
kers. Th?  opposition  offered  to  these  strangers 
was  subsequently  turned  against  those  who  had 
embraced  their  doctrines,  and  they  had  to  undergo 
a  severe  ordeal  of  persecution,  which  was,  how- 
ever, but  an  earnest  of  greater  suffering  in  store 
for  them.  At  one  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  be- 
fore which  a  number  of  Friends  had  to  appear, 
the  Town  Clerk  in  charging  the  Jury  told  them 
the  law  did  protect  those  who  met  together  to 
sing,  pray,  read,  or  expound  the  Scriptures  ;  but 
for  people  to  meet  together,  though  in  a  private 
house,  and  to  be  silent,  was  no  part  of  religion, 
and  therefore  out  of  the  verge  of  the  law.  The 


Friends  had  no  difficulty  in  making  it  appear 
that  this  doctrine  was  as  contrary  to  law  as  it 
was  to  sound  sense;  and  they  further  showed 
that  the  statement  on  which  it  was  based  was  in- 
correct, as  it  was  well  known  that  they  did  not 
meet  together   "  resolving  silence,"  and  that 
there  was  both  prayer  and  preaching  in  their 
meetings.    Marsden,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian Sects,  says,  that  the  only  excuse  which  can 
be  pleaded  for  the  severity  used  towards  Friends, 
was  furnished  by  the  excesses  into  which  some 
of  those  connected  with  them  were  led.  And 
after  making  large  allowance  for  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  adversaries,  and  even  confining 
ourselves  to  Friends'  own  statements,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  good  deal  of  unhealthy  excitement 
prevailed.    It  could  hardly  indeed  have  been 
otherwise  than  that,  in  an  age  of  universal  ex- 
cess of  feeling,  many  persons  of  excitable  tem- 
perament would  gather  to  this  new  standard  of 
profession.    In  the  early  Bristol  Minutes,  men- 
tion is  made  of  two  crazy  persons,  in  particular, 
by  whom  the  meetings  were  disturbed  from  week 
to  week.    And  a  severe  trial  awaited  the  newly 
gathered  Society  in  Bristol,  in  the  visit  paid  by 
James  Naylor,  in  company  with  a  set  of  follow- 
ers who,  on  any  other  supposition  that  that  of 
their  being  insane,  must  be  allowed  to  have  ren- 
dered him  blasphemous  homage.   I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  dwell  on  the  painful  details  of  their 
proceedings,  and  of  the  still  more  inexcusable 
cruelty  with  which  James  Naylor  was  treated. 
There  may  be  lessons  of  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  these  events,  as  regards  the  effects  which 
spiritual  pride  and  vanity   may  produce,  and 
from  the  humility  and  contrition  which  marked 
Naylor's  subsequent,  course  ;  but  there  was  still 
more  in  his  case,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  pointed 
to  a  truth  but  little  recognized  in  that  day,  that 
there  are  diseased  conditions  of  mind  which 
should  rather  be  dealt  with  by  the  skill  of  the 
physician,  than  by  the  branding-iron  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner.   But  if  any  shade  of  excuse  was  to 
be  found  in  such  excesses  for  the  indiscriminate 
persecution  of  this  suffering  people,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  their  suffering  was  every- 
where received  with  meekness  and  resignation, 
such  as  should  have  disarmed  prejudice  and  op- 
position. 

In  Somersetshire,  as  in  Bristol,  this  period  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  one  in  which  Friends 
suffered  greatly  from  the  violence  of  mobs  gath- 
ered to  assault  them,  and  led  on,  as  was  too  of- 
ten the  case,  by  parish  priests,  and  instigated  by 
the  magistrates  themselves.  Companies  of  men 
armed  with  pitch  forks,  and  other  weapons, 
rushed  into  quiet  village  meetings,  causing  the 
utmost  disorder ;  and  afterwards  accused  the 
Friends  so  assembled  of  having  been  concerned 
in  a  riot.  In  some  instances  the  horses  of  Friends 
who  were  riding  to  meeting  were  taken  from 
them  ;  and  those  who  ventured  a  few  miles  from 
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their  homes  were  apprehended  on  a  charge  of 
vagrancy.  Among  these  is  mentioned  John 
Evans,  of  Inglishcombe,  near  Bath.  His  wife, 
Katherine  Evans  (a  well-known  name),  having 
ventured  to  preach  repentance  to  the  people,  in 
the  market  place,  at  Salisbury,  was,  by  the  May- 
or's order,  tied  to  a  whipping- post  in  the  market, 
and  scourged  by  the  beadle.  Returning  thither 
next  month,  and  exhorting  the  people  as  before, 
she  was  sent  to  the  Bridewell,  and  put  into  an 
offensive  place  called  the  blind-house,  where  two 
madman  had  lately  died.  Tt  is  mentioned  that 
she  had  been  confined,  a  little  while  before,  in  a 
cell  with  an  insane  woman.  The  magistrates 
proposing  to  renew  the  former  punishment,  one 
of  their  number,  Colonel  Wheat,  zealously  op- 
posed it,  and  told  the  Mayor  "  they  might  as 
well  have  whipped  the  woman  of  Samaria,  who 
brought  good  tidings  into  the  town."  The  ac- 
counts given  of  Katherine  Evans  present  us  with 
a  succession  of  cruel  treatment,  including  im- 
prisonments in  Bristol,  Ilchester,  and  elsewhere. 
It  was  she  who,  in  company  with  Sarah  Chee- 
vers,  a  Wiltshire  Friend,  being  on  a  religious  vi- 
sit in  the  Mediterranean,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Inquisition,  in  Malta,  in  1659,  where  they  en- 
dured great  suffering,  for  three  years  and  a  half. 
The  bouse  of  the  Inquisition,  in  Malta,  has  now 
been  rebuilt,  and  is  used  as  a  guard-house  for 
soldiers  I  paid  a  visit  to  it,  during  the  winter 
of  1883-34,  which  I  spent  in  that  island,  with 
George  Waring  ;  but  could  not  identify  any  part 
of  the  premises  with  the  account  given  in  Sew- 
ell's  history,  excepting  the  well,  in  the  cen- 
tral court  of  the  building,  to  which  the  poor 
prisoners  were  allowed  access  on  a  few  occasions. 
There  is  an  epistle,  from  Sarah  Cheevers,  from 
the  Inquisition  in  Malta,  preserved  amongst  the 
papers  in  our  Quarterly  Meeting's  chest,  at 
Bridgwater — but  not  written,  as  I  have  heard  it 
said,  by  means  of  a  stick,  dipped  in  soot  and 
and  water.  The  writing  is  in  the  form  of  print- 
ed letters,  aud  might  have  been  executed  with 
any  pointed  instrument,  but  the  ink  retains  its 
original  blackness.  An  additional  cause  of  suf- 
fering to  Friends  resident  in  country  places,  was 
the  severe  treatment  pursued  towards  them  in 
the  recovery  of  the  ecclesiastical  demands,  which 
they  refused.  I  select  the  following  from  among 
many  such  cases  on  record,  as  having  occurred 
in  Somersetshire,  during  the  Commonwealth. — 
As  Henry  Gundry,  a  husbandman,  of  Street,  was 
driving  his  oxen,  he  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of 
a  tithe-farmer  The  bailiffs  beat  and  abused 
him,  and  hurried  him  away  to  Ilchester  jail, 
without  permitting  him  to  speak  to  his  wife  or 
any  of  his  friends.  He  continued  a  prisoner 
above  fourteen  months  William  Sergeant,  of 
Bathford,  had  suffered  ten  months'  imprisonment 
for  tithes,  when  the  prosecutor  entered  another 
action  against  him  and  his  wife,  and  in  the  time 
of  harvest,  when  the  industrious   woman  was 


taking  care  of  their  corn,  arrested  and  sent  her 
also  to  prison.  They  had  two  trusty  servants, 
who  diligently  followed  the  harvest  work  ;  but 
they  also  were  imprisoned  ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  kind  interest  of  some  of  their  neighbors, 
the  corn  would  have  been  left  unhoused.  This 
would  not,  however,  have  mattered  much  to  the 
poor  man  himself,  for,  after  twenty  months'  im- 
prisonment, he  died  in  jail.  Auother  imprison- 
ment for  tithes,  which  at  this  time  terminated  in 
death,  was  that  of  John  Comb.  At  Welling- 
ton, a  poor  journeyman  was  subpoenaed  in  the 
Exchequer  for  a  demand  of  two  pence  halfpenny. 
The  number  of  Friends  imprisoned  in  England 
during  the  Commonwealth,  is  stated  in  Knight's 
Pictorial  History  of  England,  to  have  been  3173, 
and  of  deaths  in  prison,  32. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Wisdom  allows  nothing  to  be  good  that  will 
not  be  so  forever ;  no  man  to  be  happy,  but  he 
that  needs  no  other  happiness  than  what  is 
within  himself;  no  man  to  be  great  or  powerful, 
that  is  not  master  of  himself. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor. 

THOMAS  HANCOCK,  M.D., 

Born,  26th  of  3d  month,  1783.    Died,  6th  of  Ath  month 
1849,  aged  66. 

Thomas  Hancock  was  born  at  Lisburn,  Ire- 
land. He  was  brought  up  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  studied  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  and 
took  out  his  degree  in  the  latter  University  in 
1806;  soon  after  which  he  settled  in  London. 
After  the  discouragements  usual  to  young  prac- 
titioners, he  obtained  considerable  practice  and 
a  degree  of  celebrity  from  his  medical  works. 
His  natural  tastes  and  inclination  led  him  to  in- 
dulge in  vanity  under  its  varied  and  specious 
forms  ;  but  the  convictions  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
severely  condemned  this  pursuit  of  the  world 
and  its  false  pleasures — strove  with  him  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  he  obtained  no  rest  until  he 
was  favored,  in  a  good  degree,  to  submit  to  its 
requirements,  and  heartily  to  embrace  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  had  been  merely  a  nominal 
professor. 

In  1810  he  was  happily  married  to  Hannah, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Strang- 
man,  of  Waterford  ;  and  in  1828  that  tender  tie 
was  severed  by  the  death  of  his  devoted  wife. 
Previous  and  subsequent  to  this  event,  he  had 
to  endure  domestic  bereavements  of  no  small 
keenness  ;  but  under  all  he  manifested  much 
Christian  submission,  and  cheerful  resignation  to 
the  behests  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 

In  1829  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
remaned  during  six  years,  his  time  chiefly  en- 
grossed with  the  active  duties  of  his  profession. 
About  this  period,  symptoms  appeared  of  those 
trying  maladies,  from  which  he  was  so  great  a 
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sufferer  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  health 
became  so  much  affected,  that  he  was  glad  to  re- 
linquish his  practice,  and  return  to  his  native 
place  in  Lisburn.  Here,  amid  rural  pursuits, 
social  enjoyment  with  his  friends,  and  much  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  all  connected  with  our 
Society  in  the  small  section  where  his  lot  was 
now  cast,  and  occasionally  exercising  his  profes- 
sional skill  amongst  his  poor  neighbors,  his 
health  in  degree  recovered.  Yet  the  relapses 
were  frequent;  and  in  1841  a  change  to  Harro- 
gate was  deemed  advisable.  He  spent  several 
mouths  ihere  with  his  beloved  daughter  Emmal 
who  was  his  faithful  nurse,  and  most  intimata 
friend  and  companion.  In  little  more  than  two 
years  this  precious  child  was  removed  after  a 
suffering  illness,  crowned  by  a  most  peaceful  end; 
to  use  her  father's  emphatic  words,  "  She  de- 
parted filled  with  the  precious  hopes  of  the  gos- 
pel." 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  DR.  HANCOCK. 

London,  October,  1806. — "  And  now  that  I 
am  settled  down  in  this  resort  of  all  the  earth, 
this  mart  which  is  *  chequered  with  all  com- 
plexions of  mankind  and  spotted  with  all  crimes,' 
it  becomes  me,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  inquire 
whether  worthy  or  unworthy  motives  have  in- 
fluenced me  also  to  take  up  my  abode  in  it. 
Some  are  actuated  by  the  love  of  fame,  are  dazzled 
by  the  bubble  honor,  and  change  their  situations 
to  follow  with  heedless  impatience  the  one,  or  to 
gaze  with  stupid  astonishment  at  the  other,  as  if 
all  the  important  duties  attached  to  our  being 
consisted  in  the  pursuit  of  these  airy  trifles. 
Others,  again,  look  forward  to  the  improvement 
of  their  minds,  and  give  up  their  time  to  studies 
in  literature  or  science ;  but  how  few  know  the 
limits  where  the  finite  powers  of  human  intelli- 
gence should  stop.  0  !  the  peace  that  results 
from  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience :  it 
passeth  the  understanding  of  men.  What  a  proud 
eminence  does  he  stand  upon,  who  can  calm  the 
tumult  of  his  passions,  and  resist  the  snares  of 
temptation !  Can  reason  effect  this  unassisted 
by  the  grace  of  God  ?  No !  Reason  can  de- 
liberate upon  the  enormity  of  vice,  and  can  dis- 
cover its  evil  consequences,  but  it  is  not  reason 
that  fortifies  the  soul  with  the  armor  of  godli- 
ness, and  enables  us  to  engage  in  the  Christian 
warfare." 

31st. — "I  never  could  bring  myself  to  think 
the  chief  pleasures  of  life  were  centred  in  money; 
and  L  do  not  intemperately  hunt  after  it,  because 
my  fancy  lays  open  sources  of  pleasure,  even  on 
earth,  with  which  riches  have  nought  to  do." 

November  29th. — "  Passed  almost  all  the  week 
in  visiting,  with  more  or  less  satisfaction,  at  dif- 
ferent places  ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  our  choicest 
entertainments,  did  I  consider  that  it  was  not 
that  state  and  action  in  which  the  natural  tenor 
of  my  mind  took  delight,  for  I  could  find  more 
real  enjoyment  in  visiting  the  wretched  poor  in 
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their  miserable  dwellings,  than  in  lolling  at  ease 
in  the  mansions  of  wealth." 

April,  1816,  Finsbury  Square. — "  Fixed  in 
my  new  habitation.  What  are  the  prospects  which 
now  open  to  my  view,  and  what  the  motives 
which  urged  me  to  the  change  ?  The  latter  in 
great  measure  respect  outward  convenience  ;  but 
as  to  the  change  which  I  contemplate  in  my  reli- 
gious and  moral  deportment,  a  ray  of  consolation 
breaks  through  the  gloom.  I  am  now  arrived 
at  a  period  of  life  (thirty-three  years  being  just 
completed,)  when  I  ought  to  form  at  least  some 
settled  principles  to  govern  my  conduct.  At 
present  I  am  uncertain  ;  varying  my  deportment 
in  unmanly  and  slavish  compliances  with  cus- 
toms which  I  do  not  approve  :  the  root  of  this 
evil  is  the  fear  of  man.  Yet  I  would  dare  to 
hope  that  the  Almighty  has  already  given  me 
some  small  degree  of  strength  to  overcome  it;  in 
my  own  will  and  wisdom  I  could  have  accom- 
plished nothing;  and  whatever  sceptics  may 
pretend  in  declaiming  against  piety  as  enthusiasm, 
and  the  instructions  of  an  internal  monitor  as  a 
fable,  more  true  peace  flows  from  such  a  holy 
humiliation,  than  from  anything  the  world  can 
afford. 

"  My  heart  is  melted  with  gratitude  when  I 
think  how  many  blessings  I  have  received,  and 
how  providentially  my  steps  have  been  guided. 
I  have  now  a  little  flock  confided  to  me  by  our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  to  me  they  will  look  for 
direction,  as  an  example  to  imitate.  If  children 
perceive  inconsistency  in  their  parents,  is  it  not 
making  inconsistency  familiar  with  their  early 
years  ?  Then  what  awful  responsibility  attaches 
to  the  parental  character  ! 

"  For  some  months  past  my  dress  alone  has 
been  a  burden  to  me,  not  that  I  am  better  or 
worse  for  the  dress  I  wear,  but  because  compli- 
ances are  expected  from  me  in  my  present  garb 
which  are  not  comfortable  to  my  mind,  and 
which  I  cannot  now  reasonably  refuse.  The 
fear  of  man  has  operated,  together  with  a  reluc- 
tance to  take  up  the  cross,  so  as  to  prevent  my 
yielding  obedience  in  this  particular ;  yet  I  firmly 
believe  it  is  required  of  me  to  give  up  in  this 
point.  I  trust  the  Lord  will  enable  me  to  con- 
tinue firm,  and  <  having  done  all  to  stand/  But 
though  I  be  weak,  is  not  Christ,  the  shield  of  my 
faith,  hath  he  not  promised  to  be  a  helper  to  his 
lowly  dependent  followers  ?  There  wa3  a  time 
when  I  despised  his  humble  appearance  in  com- 
ing to  rule  in  my  heart,  but  I  trust,  though  the 
measure  of  my  faith  is  yet  small,  even  as  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  that  since  I  began  to  meditate 
on  the  sacred  volume,  and  to  examine  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society  to  which  I  belong,  some 
little  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  last  year, 
and  a  growing  attachment  to  those  who  are  in 
fellowship  with  me.  Who  are  the  supporters 
and  standard-bearers  amongst  us  ?  Are  they 
not  those  who  act  in  strict  consistency  with  the 
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principles  we  profess,  in  deportment,  life,  and 
conversation  f  Why  then  hesitate  to  be  a 
Quaker  indeed  ?  Is  it  fitting  that  the  institu- 
tions of  such  a  noble  Society  should  be  unequally 
supported,  and  transferred  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  many  to  the  few,  when  all  ought  to  lay  their 
hands  steadily  to  the  work,  as  members  of  the 
same  body,  and  so  fill  up  their  several  stations 
in  the  church  ?" 

11th. — "  The  struggle  which,  partly  unkuown 
to  myself,  has  for  some  time  been  maintained  be- 
tween the  half-indulged  desire  to  please,  in  con- 
forming to  some  established  customs  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
the  wish  to  act  as  a  true  Quaker,  has  increased 
the  awkwardness  of  my  motley  deportment,  so 
that  I  am  neither  agreeable  to  those  who  are  in 
the  Society,  nor  to  those  who  are  out.1' 

21st. — u  To-day  I  was  at  a  charity  sermon  for 
the  city  dispensary,  and  did  violence  to  my  con- 
science in  seconding  the  customs  usual  in  re- 
ceiving those  of  high  rank.  I  felt  degraded  in 
my  own  eyes ;  and  yet  the  dress  I  still  wear  for- 
bade me  to  act  up  to  the  testimony  which  I 
revere.  I  am  earnestly  solicitous  that  I  may  be 
fully  tried  and  proved  before  I  make  any  serious 
change.  Surely  the  Christian's  work  is  not  that 
of  a  day  or  a  year,  but  a  continual  watching  and 
prayer. 

25^. — u  I  have  felt  a  disposition  to  return  to 
the  1  beggarly  elements.'  This  state  of  amphibi- 
ous life  will  be  productive  of  no  good,  making 
terms  with  the  forms  an$  customs  of  the  world, 
and  the  usages  of  my  own  Society ;  a  friend  to 
both,  yet  decidedly  attached  to  neither/' 

July  8th. — "■  Buffeted  by  the  Tempter;  want 
of  faith  and  reliance  on  the  promises  of  God — no 
path  before  me — shrinking  from  the  cross — rea- 
soning with  flesh  and  blood." 

Sept.  21st. — "  Hitherto  duty  has  been  sub- 
servient to  inclination.  Now  make  the  latter 
always  yield  to  the  former,  so  shall  peace  attend 
my  footsteps.  What  weakness  !  what  folly  !  to 
spend  day  after  day  in  meditating  upon  the  cut 
and  color  of  a  coat.  What  are  all  the  moral 
maxims  I  have  learned  from  Greek  and  Roman 
sages  now  to  me  ?  I  thought  myself  well  skilled 
in  them,  and  even  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  indeed  in  the  vital  practice  of  the 
latter  I  am  miserably  deficient.  0  !  for  the  light 
of  heavenly  wisdom  to  illumine  my  heart.  Truly 
the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen  its  path,  neither 
hath  the  lion's  whelp  trod  therein.  Let  not  the 
fear  of  man  or  natural  timidity  thwart  thy  pro- 
gress in  the  way  of  the  Lord's  requiring.  When 
once  the  step  is  taken,  glory  in  the  cross ;  stand 
firm,  and  what  is  weak  in  thy  nature  will  be 
made  strong." 

10th  Month  %th. — "  Why  be  afraid  and  shrink 
with  unmanly  cowardice  from  the  cross  ?  (this 
respects  the  use  of  the  plain  language.)  The 
sacrifice  required  is  small,  yet  what  resistance  to 


the  Lord's  will !  If  this  be  the  case  in  compara- 
tive trifles,  what  would  it  be  with  me  if  life  were 
in  jeopardy  or  property  at  stake  ?  1  0,  be  wise  ! 
'tis  madness  to  delay.'  Surely  the  cause  is 
noble ;  the  institutions  of  the  Society  are  worth 
making  a  demonstration  to  the  world  for,  or  they 
are  good  for  nothing.  The  sacrifice  must  be 
made  ;  therefore  the  sooner  the  better." 

11th. — "  I  have  finished  reading  Sewel's  His- 
tory of  thfi  Society  of  Friends,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent work  ;  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  the  testi- 
mony which  it  bears  to  God's  providence, 
almighty  power,  wisdom,  and  righteous  judg- 
ments in  multitudes  of  instances,  appears,  in  my 
opinion,  incontrovertible." 
*  11th  Month,  7th.-— u  Wonderfully  hath  the 
Lord  prepared  the  way  even  in  my  outward  cir- 
cumstances for  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  Him. 
One  thing  after  another  hath  occurred  to  make 
the  passage  easier  from  a  state  of  nature  to  a 
state  of  grace.  Some  of  these  things  were  trials 
to  me  at  the  time,  but  now  I  see  that  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  led  me,  though  unseen,  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  and  under  sin  and  alienation 
(as  to  my  own  dispositions,)  towards  a  new  and 
living  way.  0,  the  unspeakable  favor  and  un- 
bounded mercy  of  my  Redeemer  !  '  What  shall 
I  render  unto  Him  for  all  his  blessings  V  There 
is  a  Providence  that  interferes  in  the  daily  con- 
cerns of  life.  It  is  now  some  days  since  I  made 
a  change  in  my  dress.  I  have  felt  a  comfort  in 
my  new  garb  far  beyond  my  expectation;  still 
much  remains  to  be  done — many  changes  yet  to 
be  effected  ;  and  I  have  ventured  ofte»er  than 
the  day,  to  put  up  secret  prayers  for  preserva- 
tion and  an  increase  of  spiritual  strength." 


Sth 


Have  I  not  already  perceived  my  na- 


tural understanding  quickened,  and  as  it  were 
cleared  from  many  obscurities  ?  How  beauti- 
ful is  the  Lord's  building,  how  fitly  squared  and 
proportioned  !" 

12th  — "  How  little  do  I  now  desire  to  be  one 
of 1  the  wise,  the  mighty,  the  noble'  of  this 
world.  Let,  me  be  numbered  with  the  simple- 
hearted  :  '  The  meek  he  teacheth  of  his  way.'  " 

14^. — Much  tried  on  awaking  this  morning, 
feeling  so  little  strength  to  g.o  forward  in  the  way 
of  Christian  self-denial,  that  I  began  to  doubt 
the  propriety  of  the  steps  I  have  already  taken, 
and  to  entertain  almost  a  wish  that  my  rest  had 
not  been  disturbed.  The  use  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage is  so  severe  a  trial  to  me,  that  I  feel  as 
though  I  could  never  get  over  it.  Alas  !  how 
stripped  of  all  good.  But  the  necessity  of  a  daily 
surrender,  a  taking  up  of  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame,  came  afresh  over  my  mind,  and  produced 
in  degree  renewed  ability  to  contend  with  my 
soul's  adversary,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  race  set 
before  me." 

20th. — "  I  have  heard  of  such  observations  as 
these  amongst  some  of  my  friends :  '  He  is 
grown  serious  of  late,  but  it  wont  last  long. 
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Are  they  indeed  true  prophets?  Shall  I  once 
more  establish  myself  behind  the  entrenchments 
of  scepticism  to  elude  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts  V 

3d  Month  19th,  1817.— "  I  attended  the  an- 
niversary dinner  of  the  city  dispensary.  For  the 
first  time  I  put  on  my  new  plain  coat  and  sat 
near  the  bottom  of  the  table.  I  should  have 
absented  myself,  only  that  I  wished  to  evince,  by 
my  deportment,  that  I  belonged  to  that  Society 
which  follows  the  apostolic  injunction,  not  to  be 
conformed  to  the  fashions  and  customs  *of  this 
world.  I  had  previously  almost  yielded  to  irre- 
solution, fearing  the  public  exposure  for  my  sin- 
gularity that  might  take  place,  and  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  assign  good  reasons.  After  many 
doubts  I  determined  to  leave  my  cause  in  the 
hands  of  Him  who  is  ever  near  them  that  love 
and  fear  Him.  Many  clergymen  were  present. 
I  was  solicited  to  move  up  to  the  top  of  the  table 
where  they  sat,  but  I  was  rather  willing  to  bear 
the  cross  in  quiet  and  remain  below ;  and  on 
that  peculiar  occasion  to  avoid  giving  offence 
whilst  supporting  my  own  testimony.  When 
the  cloth  was  removed  '  Non  nobis  Domine'  was 
sung ;  whilst  all  stood  I  kept  my  seat,  and  turn- 
ing inward  experienced  a  fulness  of  joy  and  as- 
surance that  my  small  offering  was  accepted.  I 
could  have  fallen  down  and  worshipped  the  Lord 
for  his  mercy  and  goodness,  and  said  in  my  heart, 
have  I  waited  so  long  for  the  evidence  of  his 
working  upon  the  soul,  by.  the  influence  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  ?  and  do  I  now  prove  it  most  indubi- 
tably true?  It  was,  indeed,  a  precious  moment. 
The  time  of  the  evening  advancing,  I  left  the 
room  before  the  health  of  the  medical  officers 
was  announced,  when  I  ought  to  have  kept  my 
seat — thereby  giving  a  more  decided  proof  of 
principle.  A  medical  engagement  was  some  ex- 
cuse for  hurrying  away  ;  but  I  fear  that  at  the 
bottom  there  was  a  flinching,  and  an  ungrateful 
return  for  the  signal  favor  that  had  been  ex- 
tended to  me.  Let  this  then  commemorate  weak- 
ness, not  self-complacency. " 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  EPIDEMIC. 

A  touching  case  was  presented  recently  to  the 
consideration  and  charity  of  one  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritans who  now  cake  care  of  the  sick,  relieve 
the  destitute,  and  feed  the  starving.  A  boy  was 
discovered  in  the  morning  lying  in  the  grass  of 
Claiborne  street,  evidently  bright  and  intelligent, 
but  sick.  A  man,  who  has  the  feelings  of  kind- 
ness strongly  developed,  went  up  to  him,  and 
shook  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing  there.  "  Waiting  for  God  to  come 
for  me,"  said  he.  "What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said 
the  gentleman,  touched  by  the  pathetic  tone  of 
the  answer  and  the  condition  of  the  boy,  in 
whose  eye  and  flushed  face  he  saw  the  evidences 


of  the  fever.  "  God  sent  for  mother,  and  father, 
and  little  brother,"  said  he,  "  and  took  them  up 
to  his  home,  up  in  the  sky  j  and  mother  told 
me,  when  she  was  sick,  that  God  would  take  care 
of  me.  I  have  no  home,  nobody  to  give  me 
anything,  and  so  I  came  out  here,  and  have  been 
looking  so  long  up  in  the  sky  for  God  to  come 
and  take  care  of  me,  as  mother  said  he  would. 
He  will  come,  won't  he  ?  Mother  never  told 
me  a  lie."  "Yes,  my  lad/'  said  the  man,  over- 
come with  emotion,  "he  has  sent  me  to  take  care 
of  you."  You  should  have  seen  his  eyes  flash, 
and  the  smile  of  triumph  break  over  his  face,  as 
he  said,  "  Mother  never  told  me  a  lie,  sir;  but 
you've  been  so  long  on  the  way." — jV".  0.  Delta. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  11,1858 

Died,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Fifth  day,  the  25th 
ult.,  Hannah  Palmer,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age, 
relict  of  the  late  Moses  Palmer,  of  Concord,  Penna., 
and  daughter  of  Gideon  Gilpin. 

 ,  of  typhus  fevrer,  23d  of  11th  month,  after  a 

short  illness,  Joseph  Pierce,  Jr.,  at  his  late  residence 
at  Pleasantville,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  32d 
year  of  his  age,  being  a  member  and  diligent  attender 
of  Chappaqua  meeting  of  Friends. 

His  were  the  quiet  unobtrusive  virtues  that  made  no 
high  profession,  but  were  such  as  rendered  him  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  all.  In  the  various  relations 
of  son,  brother,  husband  and  father,  his  character  was 
such  as  to  render  him  tenderly  and  deeply  beloved. 

 ,  near  Potter's  Hollow,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on 

the  23d  ult.,  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  John  Drake  Frost, 
aged  25  years.  The  deceased  was  a  rare  example  of 
purity  and  virtue,  whom  to  know  was  to  love.  During 
the  four  years  of  her  married  life  she  was  a  devoted 
wife,  and  greatly  endeared  herself  to  a  large  circle  of 
new  acquaintances  by  her  kind  and  loving  manners. 
Her  sickness  of  three  months'  continuance  was  borne 
with  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation.  Her  sur- 
roundings and  prospects  in  life  were  very  promising, 
yet  she  seemed  not  to  breathe  a  selfish  wish,  but  was 
r-esigned  to  the  disposing  of  events  whether  it  was  life 
or  death.  Sbe  continued  perfectly  sensible  to  the  last, 
sweetly  resigning  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Him  in 
whom  she  trusted,  and  has,  we  believe,  reached  that 
blessed  abode  where  sorrows  are  unknown  and  all 
tears  are  wiped  away. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  New  Castle,  Henry  Co.,  Ind., 

on  First  day  morning,  19th  of  9th  month,' 1858,  Na- 
than Livezey.  Sr.,  in  the  84th  year  of  bis  age,  was 
formerly  a  resident  of  Lower  Dublin  Township,  Pbila. 
Co.,  Pa.,  and  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Meeting. 


Some  weighty  matters  agreed  upon  by  Friends, 
at  a  Yearly  Meeting  at  London,  in  the  year 
1675. 

Beloved  Friends  and  Brethren, — Upon  weighty 
consideration  had  of  the  affairs  relating  to  the 
church  of  Christ  in  our  day,  in  the  wisdom, 
counsel,  and  ordering  of  God's  holy  spirit,  whose 
glorious,  bright,  and  refreshing  presence  was 
plentifully  manifested  amongst  us,  we  do  with 
one  consent  agree  to  and  conclude  upon  these 
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following  particulars ;  seriously  recommending 
them  to  the  care  and  diligence  of  all  Friends  and 
brethren  in  the  truth,  in  their  respective  places 
and  services,  whether  in  these  or  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  this  may  come  ;  hoping  that 
upon  reading  thereof,  they  will  have  some  sense 
of  the  heavenly  power,  presence  and  wisdom  of 
God,  that  filled  our  hearts  and  gave  us  heavenly 
unity  both  in  receiving  and  giving  forth  of  this 
our  advice  and  counsel,  and  that  by  a  sensible 
fellowship  in  the  same  power  and  wisdom  of  God 
in  themselves,  they  may  be  stirred  up  to  put  the 
same  in  practice  in  their  several  places,  to  the 
exalting  of  that  blessed  name  in  which  we  have 
found  salvation,  and  to  the  debasing  and  bring- 
ing under  whatever  hath  lifted  up  itself  against 
that  most  holy  name,  and  led  from  the  unity, 
and  faith,  and  good  order  that  stands  therein. 

Forasmuch  as  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  that  have  come  upon  the 
church  of  Christ  in  several  places,  by  reason  of 
certain  disorderly  proceedings  of  some  professing 
the  truth,  which  have  occasioned  many  questions 
and  debates  among  some  Friends;  and  our  ad- 
vice being  desired  thereupon,  we  do  in  the  name 
and  counsel  of  God,  hereby  signify  our  sense, 
advice,  aud  judgment,  as  followeth. 

1.  Concerning  marriages  of  kindreds. 
It  is  our  living  sense  and  judgment,  in  the 
truth  of  God,  that  not  only  those  marriages  of 
near  kindred,  expressly  forbidden  under  the  law, 
ought  not  to  be  practised  under  the  gospel,  but 
that  inasmuch  as  any  marriage  of  near  kindred, 
in  the  times  of  the  law,  was  in  condescension, 
and  upon  such  extraordinary  occasions  as  up- 
holding their  tribes,  and  that  the  nearer  their 
marriages  were,  the  more  unholy  they  were  ac- 
counted, we  in  our  day  ought  not  to  approach 
our  near  kindred  in  any  such  respecf,  particular- 
ly first  cousins;  being  redeemed  out  of  those 
kindreds,  tribes,  and  earthly  lots,  for  the  uphold- 
ing of  which  marriages  were  once  dispensed  with, 
and  brought  to  that  spiritual  dispensation  which 
gives  dominion  over  the  affections,  and  leads  to 
those  marriages  which  are  more  natural,  aud  are 
of  better  report ;  and  though  some  through  weak- 
ness have  been  drawn  into  such  marriages,  which 
being  done  must  not  be  broken,  yet  let  not  their 
practice  be  any  precedent  or  example  to  any 
others  amongst  us  for  the  time  to  come. 

2.  Concerning  contracts  in  order  to  marriage. 
That  such  Friends  as  have  with  serious  ad- 
vice, due  deliberation,  free  and  mutual  consent, 
as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  unity  of  his  blessed 
truth,  absolutely  agreed,  espoused,  or  contracted 
upon  the  account  of  marriage,  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed or  owned  among  us  in  any  unfaithfulness 
or  injustice  one  to  another,  to  break  or  violate 
any  such  contract  or  engagement,  which  is  to 
the  reproach  of  truth,  or  injury  one  of  another. 
And  where  any  such  injury,  breach,  or  violation 


of  such  solemn  contracts  is  known,  or  complain- 
ed of,  or  enmity  or  strife  occasioned  thereby,  we 
advise  and  counsel,  that  a  few  faithful  Friends, 
both  men  and  women,  in  their  respective  meet- 
ings to  which  the  parties  belong,  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  thereof,  and  in  the  wis- 
dom and  counsel  of  God  to  put  a  stop  and  speedy 
end  thereto,  and  bring  God's  power  and  the 
judgment  thereof  over  them  that  have  offended 
in  this  case,  until  they  come  to  unfeigned  re- 
pentance. And  further,  we  advise  aud  exhort, 
that  no  engagements  made  without  honest  endea- 
vours to  obtain,  or  due  regard  first  had  to  the 
counsel  and  consent  of  parents,  relatives,  and 
friends,  be  countenanced,  that  so  all  foolish  and 
unbridled  affections,  and  all  ensnaring  and  sel- 
fish ends,  be  not  so  much  as  found  among  you 
on  any  hands. 

3.  Concerning  men  and  women's  meetings. 

It  is  our  judgment  and  testimony  in  the  word 
of  God's  wisdom,  that  the  rise  and  practice,  set- 
ting up  and  establishment  of  men's  and  women's 
meetings  in  the  church  of  Christ,  in  this  our 
generation,  is  according  to  the  mind  and  counsel 
of  God,  and  done  in  the  ordering  and  leading  of 
his  eternal  spirit,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
Friends  and  brethren  in  the  power  of  God,  in  all 
parts,  to  be  diligent  therein,  and  to  encourage 
and  further  each  other  in  that  blessed  work  ;  and 
particularly  that  Friends  and  brethren  in  their  re- 
spective meetings  encourage  their  faithful  and 
grave  women  in  the  settlement  of  the  said  meet- 
ings. And  if  any  professing  truth  shall,  either 
by  word  or  deed,  directly  discountenance,  or 
weaken  the  hands  of  either  men  or  women  in 
that  work  and  service  of  the  Lord,  let  such  be 
admonished  according  to  the  order  of  the  gospel ; 
and  if  they  receive  it  not,  but  resist  counsel  and 
persist  in  that  work  of  division,  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  them  as  therein  not  in  unity  with  the 
church  of  Christ  and  order  of  the  gospel.  And 
therefore,  let  Friends  go  on  in  the  power  of  God, 
and  in  that  work  for  him,  his  truth,  and  people, 
and  not  be  swayed  or  hindered  by  them  or  their 
oppositions. 

4.  Concerning  sighing 's,  groan  fogs,  and  singing. 

It  hath  been  and  is,  our  living  sense  and  con- 
stant testimony,  according  to  our  experience  of 
the  divers  operations  of  the  spirit  and  power  of 
God  in  his  church,  that  there  hath  been  and  is 
serious  sighing,  sensible  groaning,  and  reverent 
singing,  breathing  forth  an  heavenly  sound  of 
joy,  with  grace,  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding, in  blessed  unity  with  the  brethren, 
while  they  are  in  the  public  labor  and  service  of 
the  gospel,  whether  by  preaching,  praying,  or 
praising  God,  in  the  same  power  and  spirit,  and 
all  to  edification  and  comfort  in  the  church  of 
Christ ;  which,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  quenched 
or  discouraged  by  any.  But  where  any  do  or 
shall  abuse  the  power  of  God,  or  are  immoderate, 
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or  do  either  in  imitation,  which  rather  burdens 
than  edifies,  such  ought  to  be  privately  admonish- 
ed, unless  rebellious;  for  that  life,  spirit,  and 
power  is  risen  in  the  church,  which  doth  dis- 
tinguish, and  hath  power  accordingly  to  judge. 


We  have  been  much  interested  in  a  work  pub- 
lished in  England  some  months  since,  entitled 
"A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women."  Al- 
though the  author's  standard  of  what  woman  is 
and  may  become,  is  not  so  elevated  as  our  religious 
Society  has  always7  maintained,  there  is  so  much 
truth  in  many  of  her  remarks  that  we  make  a  few 
selections  from  each  chapter,  commencing  with 

SOMETHING  TO  DO. 

That  both  sexes  were  meant  to  labor,  one  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  "  the  other  in  sorrow  to 
bring  forth/'  and  bring  up  "  children/'  cannot  I 
fancy  be  questioned.  Nor,  when  the  gradual 
changes  of  the  civilized  world,  or  some  special 
destinv,  chosen  or  compelled,  have  prevented 
that  first,  highest,  and  in  earlier  times  almost 
universal  lot,  does  this  accidental  fate  in  any  way 
abrogate  the  necessity,  moral,  physical  and  men- 
tal, for  a  woman  to  have  occupation  in  other 
forms.  *  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Alas !  the  boys  only  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  that  well  known  juvenile  apothegm,  that 
Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do. 
*         *        *        *        #        *  * 

Men  are  taught,  as  a  matter  of  business,  to 
recognize  the  value  of  time,  to  apportion  and  ap- 
ply it ;  women,  rarely  or  never.       *       *  * 

From  the  hour  that  honest  Adam  and  Eve 
were  put  into  the  garden,  "  not " — as  I  once  heard 
some  sensible  preacher  remark — "to  be  idle  in  it, 
but  to  dress  and  to  keep  it,"  the  Father  of  all 
has  never  put  one  man  or  one  woman  into  this 
world  without  giving  each  something  to  do  there, 
in  it  and  for  it :  some  visible  tangible  work,  to  be 
left  behind  them  when  they  die.  *  *  * 
Each  day's  account  ought  to  leave  this  balance — 
of  something  done.  Something  beyond  mere 
pleasure,  one's  own  or  another's;  though  both 
are  good  and  sweet  in  their  own  way.  Let  the 
superstructure  of  life  be  enjoyment,  but  let  its 
foundation  be  in  solid  work — daily,  regular,  con- 
scientious work;  in  its  essence  and  results  as 
distinct  as  any  "  business  "  of  men.  *  *  * 
Only  let  us  turn  from  the  dreary,  colorless  lives 
of  the  women,  old  and  young,  who  have  nothing 
to  do,  to  those  of  their  sisters  who  are  always 
busy  doing  something;  who,  believing  and  ac- 
cepting the  universal  law,  that  pleasure  is  the 
mere  accident  of  our  being,  and  work  its  natural 
and  most  holy  necessity,  have  set  themselves 
steadily  to  seek  out  and  fulfil  theirs.  *  These  are 
they  who  are  little  spoken  of  in  the  world  at 
large.  I  do  not  include  among  them  those  whose 
labor  should  spring  from  an  irresistible  impulse, 


and  become  an  absolute  vocation,  or  it  is  not 
worth  following  at  all — namely,  the  professional 
women,  writers,  painters,  musicians  and  the  like  ; 
I  mean  those  women  who  lead  active,  intelligent, 
industrious  lives;  lives  complete  in  themselves, 
and  therefore  not  giving  half  the  trouble  to  their 
friends  that  the  idle  and  foolish  virgins  do;  no, 
not  even  in  love  affairs.  If  love  comes  to  them 
accidentally  (or  rather  providentially)  and  happily, 
so  much  the  better !  They  will  not  make  the  worse 
wives  for  having  been  busy  maidens.  But  the 
" tender  passion"  is  not  to  them  the  one  grand 
necessity  that  it  is  to  aimless  lives ;  they  are  in 
no  haste  to  wed  ;  their  time  is  duly  filled  up;  and 
if  never  married,  still  the  habitual  faculty  of  use- 
fulness gives  them  in  themselves  and  with  others 
that  obvious  value,  that  fixed  standing  in  society, 
which  will  ever  prevent  their  being  drifted  away, 
like  most  old  maids,  down  the  current  of  the  new 
generation,  even  as  dead  May-flies  down  a 
stream. 

They  have  made  for  themselves  a  place  in  the 
world;  the  harsh,  practical,  yet  not  ill-meaning 
world,  where  all  find  their  level  soon  or  late,  and 
where  a  frivolous  young  maid  sunk  into  a  helpless 
old  one,  can  no  more  expect  to  keep  her  pris- 
tine position,  than  a  last  year's  leaf  to  flutter  upon 
a  spring  bough.  But  an  old  maid  who  deserves 
well  of  this  same  world,  by  her  ceaseless  work 
therein,  having  won  her  position,  keeps  it  to  the 
end. 

Not  an  ill  position  either,  or  unkindly;  often 
higher  and  more  honorable  than  that  of  many  a 
mother  with  ten  sons.  In  households,  where 
u  Auntie"  is  the  universal  referee,  nurse,  play- 
mate, comforter,  and  counsellor  :  in  society  where 
"  that  nice  Miss  So-and-so/'  though  neither 
clever,  handsome  nor  young,  is  yet  such  a  person 
as  can  neither  be  omitted  nor  overlooked  :  in 
charitable  works,  where  she  is  "  such  a  practical 
body — always  knows  exactly  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it ;"  or  perhaps  in  her  own  house, 
solitary  indeed,  as  every  single  woman's  home 
must  be,  yet  neither  dull  nor  unhappy  in  itself, 
and  the  nucleus  of  cheerfulness  and  happiness  to 
many  another  home  besides. 

She  has  not  married.  Under  heaven,  her 
home,  her  life,  her  lot,  are  all  of  her  own  mak- 
ing. Bitter  or  sweet  they  may  have  been — it  is 
not  ours  to  meddle  with  them,  but  we  can  any 
day  see  their  results.  Wide  or  narrow  as  her 
circle  of  influence  appears,  she  has  exercised  her 
power  to  the  uttermost  and  for  good.  Whether 
great  or  small  her  talents,  she  has  not  let  one  of 
them  rust  for  want  of  use.  Whatever  the  cur- 
rent of  her  existence  may  have  been,  ajd  in 
whatever  circumstances  it  has  placed  her,  she 
has  voluntarily  wasted  no  portion  of  it — not  a 
year,  not  a  month,  not  a  day. 

Published  or  unpublished,  this  woman's  life  is  a 
goodly  chronicle,  the  title  page  of  which  you  may 
read  in  her  quiet  countenance;  her  manner  settled. 
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eerful  and  at  ease;  her  unfailing  interest  in 
.  things  and  all  people.  You  will  rarely  find 
e  thinks  much  about  herself;  she  has  never 
d  time  for  it.  And  this  her  life-chronicle — 
lich,  out  of  its  very  fulness,  has  taught  her 
at  the  more  one  does,  the  more  one  finds  to 
' — she  will  never  flourish  in  your  face  as  some- 
ing  uncommonly  virtuous  or  extraordinary. — 
le  knows  that,  after  all,  she  has  simply  done 
hat  it  was  her  duty  to  do. 
But— and  when  her  place  is  vacant  on  earth, 
is  will  be  said  of  her  assuredly,  both  here  and 
herwhere,  "  She  hath  done  what  she  could." 

[To  be  continued.] 


LEARNER  S  DEPARTMENT. 
Letter  No.  4. 

etter  to  young  folks  who  desire  to  know  more  about  the 
world  they  live  in,  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
(Continued  from  page  251) 

In  my  last,  about  water,  1  gave  some  examples 
the  change  of  state  from  vapor  to  liquid,  from 
quid  to  solid,  and  also  showed  how  to  produce 
lis  change,  by  changing  the  temperature,  in  the 
rocess  of  distillation.    Now  I  propose  to  speak 
f  some  substances  which  always  exist  in  this 
ondition  of  vapor,  and  which,  with  a  few  excep- 
10ns,  are  invisible.    We  found  the  vapor  of 
ater  always  condense  into  a  liquid  when  eool- 
,  but  many  substances  continue  in  the  condi- 
lon  of  vapor  at  all  temperatures  and  under  all 
ireumstances.    These  are  called  gases.    No  one 
ver  saw  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  and 
hich  is  so  essential  to  our  life.    We  see  water 
ondensed  in  it,  as  when  the  breath  comes  warm  ! 
nd  mo;st  out  of  the  lungs  into  the  colder  air. 
Ve  see  dust  floating  in  it  where  a  ray  of  light 
Us  through  a  shaded  space,  but  we  do  not  see 
he  air,  and  yet  we  know  its  existence  as^well  as 
hat  of  the  most  tangible  objects.    To  the  class 
invisible  gases  belong  some  of  the  most  impor-  \ 
ant  and  universally  diffused  subtances  in  nature, 
he  ancients  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  > 
hat  they  called  elastic  fluid,  because  it  could  be 
compressed  into  a  smaller  space,  and  on  the  re- 
moval of  pressure,  would  regain  its  former  con-  ! 
cation ;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  a  variety  of 
these  substances  possessed  of  differing  and  curi- 
ous chemical  properties  and  affinities.  Even 
Lord  Bacon  did  not  know  that  the  air  was  any 
different  from  the  vapors  suspended  or  diffused 
in  it.  I 
The  first  great  step  in  the  investigation  of  the 
gases  was  made  by  Dr.  Black,  in  1755,  when 
only  24  years  of  age.    By  a  series  of  experi- 
ments he  discovered  that  common  limestone  dif-  | 
fered  from  caustic  lime,  in  containing  a  substance 
which  he  called  fixed  ail',  and  which  I  shall  de- 
scribe to  you  in  some  of  my  future  letters.  This 
seems  like  a  very  small  matter  to  discover,  and 
yet  so  slow  and  gradual  has  been  the  progress  of 
knowledge  that  this  small  discovery  made  by  a 


young  student  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  first  announced  in  his  inaugural  essay,  marks 
a  new  era  in  chemistry.  In  the  then  existing 
state  of  knowledge,  it  was  not  easy  to  discover 
the  fact  of  an  invisible  elastic  substance  being 
a  direct  constituent  of  alkaline  and  earthy  car- 
bonates, adding  to  their  weight  and  modifying 
their  properties. 

About  ten  years  after  Dr.  Black's  discovery, 
the  Honorable  Henry  Cavendish,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  meu  in  England — a  man  of  singular 
eccentricity  of  character  and  great  acuteness  of 
mind — invented  the  apparatus  for  collecting 
gases,  a  simple  modification  of  which  I  shall  de- 
scribe, perhaps,  in  my  next  letter.  He  also  dis- 
covered what  he  called  inflammable  air,  after- 
wards named  hydrogen  gas,  which  I  have  con- 
cluded to  introduce  next  in  order  to  my  young 
friends.  Now  although  this  gas  is  an  abundant 
constituent  of  water,  and  is  widely  diffused  in 
nature,  it  is  separated  from  its  combinations  with 
some  difficulty.  We  have  seen  in  our  last 
month's  experiment,  that  water  may  be  boiled 
!  so  as  to  be  converted  into  invisible  vapor  (steam) 
without  changing  its  nature  and  properties,  and 
that  this  vapor  may  be  again  condensed  into 
!  water  ;  but  we  are  now  to  learn  that  if  we  pass 
it  through  a  red  hot  iron  tube,  it  will  lose  its 
identity  and  be  convened  into  two  gases,  one  of 
which,  oxygen,  will  unite  with  the  iron,  chang- 
ing its  properties  and  increasing  its  weight;  while 
the  other,  hydrogen,  will  be  set  free  as  a  per- 
manently elastic  fluid  or  gas,  which  is  inflam- 
mable, and  extremely  light. 

The  common  way  to  make  hydrogen,  however, 
is  less  troublesome.  Select  a  wide-mouth  bottle, 
and  adapt  a  tight  cork  to  it ;  then  with  a  cork- 
borer,  a  piece  of  hot  iron  wire,  or  a  rat-tail  file, 
make  a  hole  through  the  cork  of  a  suitable  size 
to  admit  a  glass  tube  or  a  common  pipe  stem  ; 
the  former  may  be  drawn  out  to  a  small  orifice 
at  its  upper  extremity.  Into  this  bottle  is  now 
poured  enough  water  nearly  to  fill  it,  some  pieces 
of  zinc  or  iron,  and  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to 
cause  a  brisk  effervescence ;  the  cork  and  tube 
may  be  now  inserted,  and  if  any  leakage  oc- 
curs, it  should  be  stopped  by  the  use  of  simple 
cerate  or  melted  wax.  A  few  minutes  must  be 
allowed  for  the  expulsion  of  all  the  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  gas  will  then  be  poured  forth  in 
abundance.  If  it  is  designed  to  collect  it  for 
experiment,  a  bottle  may  be  inverted  over  the 
apparatus,  and  when  filled  with  the  gas,  may  be 
set  bottom  upwards  upon  a  plate  containing  a 
little  water,  where  it  will  keep  till  wanted. 

The  following  experiments  are  often  tried 
with  this  gas  :— Apply  a  match  to  the  mouth  of 
the  inverted  bottle ;  it  will  light  the  gas,  which 
will  burn  with  a  colorless  almost  invisible  flame 
around  the  mouth  ;  but  the  match  will  be  ex- 
tinguished if  thrust  into  the  body  of  the  gas, 
and  lighted  again  as  it  is  drawn  to  the  edge.  A 
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bladder  filled  with  the  gas,  mixed  with  a  little 
air,  being  connected  by  a  cork  with  a  tobacco 
pipe,  soap-bubbles  are  blown,  which  from  the 
lightness  of  the  gas,  rapidly  ascend,  and  as  they 
rise,  are  exploded  by  a  light  on  a  stick.  A  lit- 
tle balloon  of  gold-beater's  skin  being  filled  with 
it,  rapidly  ascends  and  remains  near  the  ceiling 
for  some  time.  The  large  balloons  used  by 
aeronauts,  are  generally  inflated  with  hydrogen, 
prepared  as  I  have  described,  only  on  a  larger 
scale.  ^  How  the  presence  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  zinc,  which  contain  no  hydrogen,  produces 
this  disposition  in  the  water  to  decompose,  giving 
up  its  oxygen  to  the  zinc,  and  giving  off  its  hy- 
drogen into  the  air,  is  not  known  ;  but  the  fact 
is  known,  and  if  you  evaporate  the  liquid  re- 
maining in  the  bottle,  you  will  obtain  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  from  the  union  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  with  the  oxyde  of  zinc  thus  form- 
ed. 

If  the  jet  of  gas  proceeding  from  the  bottle 
through  the  tube  be  lighted,  a  beautiful  but  al- 
most colorless  flame  will  be  produced.  This  is 
called  the  philosopher's  lamp,  and  will  furnish  a 
very  pretty  experiment.  By  holding  over  it  a 
glass  tube  half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  the 
constant  fluctuation  of  the  flame  in  the  tube, 
owing  to  its  being  extinguished  by  the  draft  of 
air,  and  then  ignited  in  momentary  succession, 
produces  the  most  curious  musical  sounds  vary- 
ing with  the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass.  Mark  one  feature  of  this 
combustion,  that  a  deposit  of  moisture  occurs  on 
the  inside  of  the  glass  just  above  the  flame. 

Whence  comes  this  ?  From  the  union  of  the 
hydrogen  with  the  Oxygen  of  the  air  in  the 
process  of  combustion — forming  water. 

Of  this  more  in  my  next.  P. 

(To  be  continued,) 
For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  weather,  &c.,for  Eleventh  month. 

1857.  1858. 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,  ....    7  d'ys  6  days 
do.  during  some  portion  ofthe  24  h'rs,  1    «     4  " 

Saow,  4   u     4  <c 

Cloudy  without  storms,  5    "   10  " 

Ordinary  clear,  13   "     6  " 

30  30 

TEMPERATURES,  &C.  1857.  1858 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 

per  Penn.  Hospital,    .    .    .     44.75  deg.  42  deg. 

Highest  do.  during  month  do.      76.50    <(     65  " 

Lowest  do.      do.       do.    do.      19        "     25  " 

Rain  during  the  month,  1.45  inch,  5.61  in. 

Deaths  during  the  month,  count- 
ing four  current  weeks  for 
each  year,   651  624 

The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
this  month,  for  the  past  sixty  nine 
years,  has  been   42.93  deg. 

The   highest   ditto   during   that  entire 

period,  (1849,)   50.5  " 

The  lowest       do.             do.  do. 
(1793,  1827,  1843,)   38  « 


EALL  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  Fall  months 
of  1858,  

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  Fall  months 
of  1857.       .        .       .  . 

Average  temperature  for  the  past  sixty-nine 
years  : 

Highest  temperature  during  69  years,  1850, 
Lowest  do.  do.  1827, 


Degrei 


54  4. 


55.81 


lie 
all 

i 
as 


58.  Hi 
49.3il 


The  month  appears  to  have  pursued  the  even  tei 
of  its  way,  with  little  or  nothing  to  remark,  unless 
may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  continued  healthiness 
our  city.    Only  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  deaths^ 
one  month  !  J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia,  VHhmo.  3d,  1858. 


BY  MARY  B.  THOMAS. 

Fair  dwelling  of  the  dead,  this  is  the  hour 

Best  fitting  visit  to  thy  pensive  shades ; 

The  autumn  leaves  ctrewn  in  thy  quiet  paths, 

Are  symbols  of  the  beauty  Death  hath  changed  ; 

The  whispered  music  of  the  south  wind's  sigh, 

So  soft,  yet  mournful,  falling  on  the  ear, 

Attunes  the  soul  to  gentle,  thoughtful  mood; 

The  mellow  light  on  wood,  and  hill,  and  stream, 

With  glowing  beam  upon  the  marble  cast, 

And  pouring  with  a  rainbow  glory  through 

The  chapel,  sacred  to  the  parting  rite, 

May  meetly  type  the  precious  gospel  hope, 

Whose  power  alone  can  dissipate  the  gloom 

And  shuddering  chill — frail  nature's  fear  of  death. 

'Mid  the  fair  tokens  of  undying  faith, 

The  sweet  memorials  of  the  "loved  and  lost,"  , 

(Yet  not  forever  shrouded  from  our  ken,) 

'Tis  in  this  season,  when  the  waning  year 

Resigns,  each  hour,  its  graces  to  decay, 

That  I  would  wander,  yielding  to  the  power 

Which  calls  bright  hope  to  higher  destiny 

Than  earthly  pleasures  and  uncertain  aims. 

'Tis  then  tby  lesson,  "Old  Mortality,'' 

With  voice  impressive  to  the  spirit  comes, 

And  as  it  tells  how  fondest  human  toil, 

Inspired  by  piety's  deep  kindling  flame, 

But  marks  its  monuments  for  fleeting  days  , 

That  Time  will  quick  efface  each  work  of  thine, 

Each  year  undoing  what  the  last  had  done, 

It  gives  assurance  that  the  striving  soul, 

Whose  efforts  thus  resist  oblivion's  wave, 

Is  kindred  essence  with  Eternity. 

A  mournful  sympathy  the  heart  will  feel 

In  the  meek  tokens  that  strong  love  hath  reared ; 

The  broken  column,  and  the  withered  rose, 

Speak  truly  of  earth's  quickly  fading  hopes, 

Of  mortal  beauty  passed  to  dust  again  ; 

The  lovely  flow'rets,  in  the  dying  glow, 

May  image  well  the  bright  and  early  called; 

The  pillar,  pointing  to  the  arching  sky, 

Reminds  the  weeper  that  love  blooms  again, 

Triumphant  offspring  of  celestial  clime — 

And  Thou,  remembrancer  of  suffering  deep, 

Yet  borne  in  patience,  in  thy  simple  Cross 

We  see  the  emblem  of  the  Christian  life, 

Whose  warfare  endeth  in  high  victory. 

'Tis  true  our  faith,  in  plain  and  earnest  words. 

Reveals  its  teachings  to  the  sinking  heart, 

Nor  needs  the  aid  of  stone,  or  graving  skill, 

To  tell  of  Christ  within — our  glory's  hope — 

And  yet  mementoes  have  a  meaning  dear, 

To  which  humanity  doth  fondly  cling 

Perchance  some  wanderer  by  the  river's  bank, 
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ed  by  the  touching  symbol  to  the  spot, 
,f  r  linger  here  a  quiet  musing  hour, 

holy  thoughts  whose  calming  influence 
*  U  charm  in  after  life  the  spell  of  care, 
t  memories  throng  upon  the  wakened  mind 
'uneral  shade.    When  the  rich,  rosy  glow 
ich  youthful  fancy  throws  o'er  future  time, 
s  been  removed  by  sorrow's  friendly  hand, 
en  first  we  learn  "  how  deep  a  root  hath  hope," 
w  high  its  soarings  from  the  daily  change 
liich  mortal  nature  yields  to — and  amid 
e  dust  and  ashes,  once  fair  fashioned  clay, 
;tinct  with  life,  and  sense,  and  young  delight, 
e  have  assurance,  that  the  dearest  joys, 
hose  lovely  light  is  shrined  in  the  past, 
tall  rise  again  where  sadness  cannot  come, 
ad  the  proud  heart,  whose  wealth  of  love  is  pain, 
scause  it  may  not,  by  its  earnest  strength, 
•ing  joy  uumiugled  where  it  purely  loves; 
le  heart  that  fain  would  rend  the  heavy  veil, 
hich  shrouds  its  feelings  from  affliction's  eye, 
vesting  all  its  love  with  doubt  and  dread, 
aclosing  it  from  kindred  sympathy  ; — 
ich  here  may  feel,  in  meek  adoring  faith, 
low  deeply  dear  the  Hope  that  conquers  Death, — 
lhat  pointeth  to  a  land  where  shall  be  known 
■he  inmost  impulse  of  each  word  and  look  ; 
m.  that  bright  clime,  where  change  nor  fear  hath  place, 
llone  can  such  find  refuge. — May  thy  bonds, 
■Tonality,  by  these  be  meekly  borne, 
■hat  Heaven's  purity,  by  Death  unveiled, 
In  scenes  immortal  shall  pour  forth  a  joy, 
leyond  the  dream  traced  by  the  trembling  soul, 
E'en  in  its  holiest  hour  of  Life  on  Earth. 


[From  the  Richmond  Inquirer.] 

BURNING    MOUNTAIN  IN    PENNSYLVANIA  AND 
ITS  MINERAL  WATERS. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  a  coal  mine  at  Coal 
Castle,  in  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania,  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  carelessness  of  some  miners, 
who  were  engaged  in  working  it,  but  who  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  fault  with  their  lives.  Yet 
ever  since  has  that  fire  continued  to  burn  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  its  cavernous  heart,  and  the 
mountain  that  contains  it  still  continues  to  emit 
the  smoke  and  gas  of  an  active  volcano.  It  does 
not  belch  forth  streams  of  melted  lava,  nor  will 
it  ever  do  so,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  it 
will  continue  to  burn  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come,  unless  the  adventurous  miners  excavate 
the  coal  which  feeds  the  fire  before  that  period 
arrives. 

It  has  extended  on  the  vein  of  coal  which  is 
known  as  the  Great  Mammoth  or  "  Jugular" 
vein,  ranging  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet 
in  thickness,  over  a  mile  from  east  to  west.  The 
water  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  old  mine 
is  as  hot  as  the  waters  of  the  Hot  Springs  in 
Bath  county,  Va.,  and  forms  as  bold  a  stream 
as  that  flowing  from  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
of  Greenbrier.  The  gases  which  the  water  con- 
tains are  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen,  and  the 
mineral  substances  principally  sulphate  of  iron, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  epsom  salts,  ammonia, 
alumina,  &c,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  carbonic 
acid. 


The  mineral  waters  of  the  Burning  Mountain 
*of  Pennsylvania  are  found  to  possess  virtues  not 
attainable  by  all  the  materia  medica  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  ren- 
der the  water  accessible  to  the  public,  in  the 
shape  of  baths  and  wells.  Mr,  Salathiel  Har- 
ries, a  gentleman  engaged  with  Mr.  I)e  Bow  in 
developing  the  coal,  lead,  aud  other  minerals  of 
Virginia,  and  now  at  Farmville,  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward county,  was  the  person  who,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  his  life,  brought  out  the  bodies  of 
the  unfortunate  men  who  first  set  the  Burning 
Mountain  on  fire. 

It  was  a  fearful  undertaking,  for  the  destroy- 
ing fumes  of  the  azote  and  carbonic  acid  gas  fil- 
led every  hole  and  corner  of  the  mine.  But  Mr. 
Harries  is  a  fearless  and  reliable  miner,  as  well 
as  an  intelligent  man,  who  has  seen  more  min- 
ing life  adventure  and  accident  in  the  deep  dark 
bowels  of  the  earth  than  any  man  probably  now 
living.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  deepest 
mines  in  the  world,  and  has  wandered  for  miles 
beneath  the  raging  billows  of  the  sea.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  open  the  anthracite  coal  mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  long  been  successful  in 
exploring  new  regions  for  coal,  iron,  &c.  To 
such  men  will  Virginia  owe  her  future  existence 
as  a  mining  and  manufacturing  State,  in  con- 
nection with  her  own  capitalists  and  enterprising 
business  men. 


FROM  CATTARAUGUS. 

A  DA V  WITH  THE  RED  MEN — ALLEGHANY  RESERVATION  

A  TALK  WITH   GOVERNOR  BLACKSNAKE. 

Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Jamestown,  Aug.  30,  1858. 

Cattaraugus  County  embraces  within  its  boun- 
daries the  great  bulk  of  all  the  red  men  now  to 
be  found  within  the  limits  of  our  State.  Not 
long  since  the  Council  fires  of  the  brave  Iroquois 
burned  continually  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Lakes,  their  shouts  were  heard  in  every  forest, 
and  their  war  paths  coursed  every  hill  and  valley 
from  the  straits  of  St.  Mary's  to  the  foot  of  Lake 
Superior;  but  now,  but  a  feeble  remnant  of  this 
brave  race  remains. 

A  visit  last  week  to  the  Allegany  Reservation 
has  put  me  in  possession  of  some  facts  which  I 
think  will  be  interesting  to  such  of  your  readers 
as  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  aboriginal 
occupants  of  our  State,  and  with  a  confederacy 
the  most  extraordinary  and  perfect  in  its  success 
that  ever  existed  under  an  Indian  sovereignty. 
The  territory  allotted  to  and  now  occupied  by 
the  once  powerful  tribe  of  Senecas,  commences 
at  the  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  in  Cattaraugus  County,  and  runs  on 
a  course  with  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Allegany 
River  upward  of  thirty  miles,  through  the  towns 
of  South  Hadley,  Cold  Spring,  Bucktooth,  Great 
I  Valley  and  Carrollton,  and  terminates  a  short 
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distance  in  the  town  of  Allegany;  and  embraces 
forty  square  miles,  or  25,600  acres  of  land.  It 
includes  within  its  boundaries  the  most  valuable 
bottom  lands  of  the  Alleghany,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  in  the  above  mentioned  towns.  The 
Indians  say  that  they  were  to  have  had  forty 
miles  square,  instead  of  forty  square  miles,  and 
allege  that  Government  overreached  them  in  that 
particular  ;  but  it  is  designated  in  the  bond  "forty 
square  miles,  contiguous  and  lying  together," 
and  they  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  that  extent  of  reservation. 

Upon  this  Reservation,  scattered  along  the 
line  of  the  river,  dwell  nearly  all  that  now  re- 
mains of  the  once  powerful  Senecas,  who,  in 
the  Confederacy  of  the  Iroquois,  occupied  the 
door  of  the  "  Long  House"  opening  to  the  West, 
who  were  the  first,  to  take  the  war-path,  and  who, 
from  their  locality,  in  all  cases  furnished  the  two 
principal  military  chiefs  to  conduct  all  offensive 
and  defensive  expeditions. 

The  tribe  upon  this  Reservation  now  numbers 
about  800  souls,  mostly  made  up  of  Senecas, 
though  there  are  a  few  Onondagas  and  Oneidas, 
as  well  as  some  descendants  from  hostile  tribes 
taken  prisoners  in  days  of  yore  by  the  invincible 
warriors  of  the  nation.*  Some  are  descendants 
o?  the  celebrated  Mary  Jamison,  and  still  bear 
her  name;  but  they  are  now,  and  always  have 
been,  regarded  as  native  children  of  the  tribe, 
and  have  always  enjoyed  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges with  the  purest  native.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  Iroquois,  and  part  of  their 
political  system,  that  when  they  adopted  a  cap- 
tive, they  thereby  invested  him  with  all  the 
social  and  political  immunities  common  to  them- 
selves. 

Although  the  Indians  upon  the  Reservation 
are  now  surrounded  by  civilization,  I  regret  to 
add,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  have  seized 
upon  its  vices  instead  of  patterning  after  its  vir- 
tues. Not  that  their  vices  are  heinous  and 
groveling  as  some  in  civilized  life;  not  that  they 
are  grossly  intemperate  or  are  vindictive,  deceit- 
ful, or  quarrelsome,  or  are  given  to  thieving,  but, 
as  a  whole,  they  are  indolent  and  slothful ;  they 
hate  manual  labor,  and  many  of  them,  instead  of 
tilling  the  soil  or  doing  anthing  effective  toward 
reclaiming  their  fertile  valley  from  its  wild  and 
almost  primeval  state,  spend  their  time  in  list- 
less idleness,  doing  nothing. 

The  Alleghany  Reservation,  as  a  whole,  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  land  in  Western  New 
York,  and  yet,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  as  un- 
cultivated and  wild  as  when  the  country  was 
first  discovered. 

A  few  patches  of  maize,  interspersed  with 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  occasionally  a  field  of  j 

*  The  other  Reservation  in  this  county,  upon  the, 
Cattaraugus  Creek,  contains  nearly  1,500  souls,  and 
is  made  up  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Six  NationB. 


£ats,  comprise  pretty  much  all  the  agricultun 
products  of  the  "Senecas." 

The  Government  annuity,  the  river  and  til 
woods,  with  the  meager  agricultural  products  d 
their  half  tilled  fields,  constitute  everythini 
they  depend  upon  to  sustain  life. 

Our  State  Legislature  has,  from  time  to  timd 
passed  laws  for  the  express  purpose  of  protectin; 
"the  poor  Indian "  in  his  present  contracted 
home. 

He  cannot  alienate  his  land.  He  cannot  mak( 
a  valid  contract  with  a  white  man.  He  cannoti 
be  sued  in  a  civil  Court  to  enforce  the  collection! 
of  an  ordinary  debt.  He  cannot  vote.  In  aj 
word,  he  is  an  infant  by  statute,  and  has  scarce- 
ly any  political  status;  nay,  more:  he  is  made 
an  alien  upon  his  native  soil.  It  may  be  gravely 
questioned  whether  these  restrictive  statutes  do 
not  tend  to  degenerate  the  red  man;  whether 
the  effect  is  not  to  keep  them  always  creeping, 
when  they  should  be  learning  to  walk  ;  making 
them  dependent,  instead  of  independent;  in 
short,  making  them,  socialjj  and  politically, 
mere  nonentities. 

I  cannot,  in  this  communication,  discuss  this 
question,  or  present  others  equally  interesting — 
to  wit,  their  present  form  of  government  among 
themselves;  their  habits,  amusements,  festivals, 
means  of  instruction,  &c;  but  must  pass  to  a 
brief  narration  of  my  interview  with  the  oldest 
Indian  sachem  now  living. — Governor  Black- 
snake.  This  famous  old  chief  and  warrior  re- 
sides in  a  small  frame  house  on  the  bank  of  the 
Allegany,  in  the  town  of  Cold  Spring,  where 
he  has  lived  upward  of  sixty  years.  His  extreme 
age  has  for  several  years  past  incapacitated  him 
from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  government 
of  the  nation.  He  is  at  this  time  upward  of 
110  years  of  age.  He  says  he  has  seen  112 
Summers. 

His  eye  sight  is  somewhat  impaired,  and  he 
now  seldom  ventures  beyond  the  limits  of"  his 
own  particular  domain.  Some  of  the  early  set- 
tlers in  the  vicinity  speak  of  him  as  having 
been,  forty  years  ago,  the  finest  looking  man  in 
the  tribe,  tall  and  commanding,  being  full  six 
feet  in  height,  his  eyes  black  and  piercing  as  the 
eagle's,  and  his  bearing  proud  and  majestic  as 
the  towering  pines  of  his  forest  home. 

He  is  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Cornplanter, 
who  for  many  years  was  the  head  chief  of  the 
Senecas,  and  died  about  twenty  years  ago,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  100  years. 

On  the  death  of  Cornplanter,  Blacksuake 
became  the  head  Sachem  of  the  tribe;  and  even 
now,  though  he  no  longer  presides  in  Council, 
his  people  place  great  reliance  upon  his  opinions 
and  advice.  Red  Jacket,  whose  sagacity  and 
eloquence  as  a  forest  statesman  have  become  his- 
torical, was  Blacksnake's  nephew,  and  the  three 
Sachems,  Cornplanter,  Red  Jacket  and  Black- 
snake  have  often,  in  days  of  yore,  sat  in  Council 
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together.  Red  Jacket,  however,  was  never  re- 
garded as  a  warrior  ;  his  unbounded  popularity 
with  the  tribe  was  owing  to  his  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence in  Council,  and  the  zeal  he  manifested 
in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  red  man  against 
the  rapacity  and  encroaching  influence  of  the 
pale  face. 

Blacksnake  was  not  only  famous  in  council, 
but  likewise  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave  on 
the  war  path.  He  has  a  silver  medal,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  which  he  informed  me  was 
presented  to  him  by  Washington  in  person, 
whose  memory  he  holds  in  great  veneration. 
The  device  I  judged,  from  an  inspection  of  it, 
was  intended  to  represent  civilized  life  in  the 
wigwam  or  lodge.  On  the  right  of  the  field  is  a 
fireplace  with  a  teakettle  on  a  crane,  suspended 
over  the  fire;  on  the  left  is  a  cradle,  in  which 
reposes  a  child  asleep;  in  the  foreground  is  a 
woman  spinning,  and  in  the  background  is  a 
woman  seated  at  a  loom  weaving.  The  letters 
U.  S.  A.  appear  in  the  margin.  On  the  reverse 
are  the  following  words  and  letters,  occupying 
three  lines:  "Second  Presidency  of  Geo.  Wash- 
ington, MDCCXCVI,"  which  are  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  laurel  and  oak  leaves.  He  in- 
quired of  me  if  Gen.  Scott  was  still  living.  I 
gave  him  an  affirmative  answer,  and  the  aged 
warrior's  eyes  glistened  with  delight.  He  wish- 
ed to  know  where  he  resided,  and  when  I  in- 
formed him  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where  I 
likewise  lived,  he  manifested  a  deep  interest  to 
know  all  about  him  ;  how  far  I  lived  from  him; 
where  I  last  saw  him,  whether  he  was  well,  &c 
He  said:  "  Tell  Gen.  Scott  that  Blacksnake  is 
still  living,  and  would  like  to  see  him  once  more; 
I  fought  with  him  against  the  English  in  the 
last  war." 

Just  before  taking  leave  of  him  I  asked  if  he 
had  any  brothers  living.  He  said  he  had  one 
brother  living  about  five  miles  below  him.  I 
inquired  his  brother's  age.  He  replied,  "  Not 
very  old — only  eighty  years!"  Blacksnake  buried 
a  son  about  five  years  ago,  who  for  some  time 
prior  to  his  death  usually  presided  in  Council. 
He  was  seventy-eight  years  old  when  he  died  ! 
The  death  of  this  son  at  the  time  gave  rise  to  a 
report  that  it  was  the  Governor  himself. 

He  has  descendants  living  upon  the  Reserva- 
tion to  the  fifth  generation,  and  his  memory  em- 
braces a  period  of  upward  of  ninety  years.  He 
is  the  last  red  man  known  to  be  living  who  took 
part  in  the  border  wars  of  the  Revolution  ;  and 
soon  he  too  will  go  to  the  pleasant  hunting 
grounds,  which  the  Great  Spirit  has  provided 
for  the  brave ;  for  the  Governor  has  always  ad- 
hered to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  says  the 
Saviour's  mission  was  to  the  white  man  and  not 
to  the  red  man. 

Notwithstanding  the  pertinacity  with  which 
he  has  always  clung  to  the  ancient  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  tribe,  he  has  always  been 


tolerant  to  others,  and  never  made  any  serious 
opposition  to  the  missionary  efforts  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  put  forth  to  teach  them 
"  the  way  of  life." 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  paying  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  disinterested  zeal  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  at  Philadelphia,  who  have 
been  for  many  years,  and  still  are,  the  red  man's 
best  friend.  This  Society  still  keeps  up  a  Mis- 
sion establishment  among  them,  and  likewise 
employs  an  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
the  Indians  are  not  overreached  and  imposed 
upon  by  the  whites,  and  to  supply  them  with 
everything  necessary  for  their  comfort  and 
health. 

In  all  important  matters,  the  leading  men  of 
the  tribe  counsel  and  advise  with  their  Quaker 
friends,  in  whom  they  repose  great  confidence, 
for  they  have  learned  that  the  Quakers  never  de- 
ceive them. 

It  is  possible  that  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
family  may  ultimately  be  reclaimed,  and  raised 
to  a  position  of  equality  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race;  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  civilization 
effects  an  entire  change  in  their  character.  A 
far  different  destiny  awaits  the  residue.  Their 
war  shout  is  rapidly  receding  toward  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  it  is  now  heard  but  faintly  this 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Soon  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  will  give  way  to  the  plowshare ; 
school  houses  and  churches  will  rise  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Council  house  :  and  the  pursuit  of  a 
busy  and  industrious  population  will  diffuse 
themselves  over  this  entire  Republic  from  ocean 
to  ocean. 

"  Who  then  will  mourn  for  the  red  man? 
Who  will  mark  the  place  of  his  grave  ?" 

J,  H.  W. 


FEMALE  DRESS  AND  HEALTH. 

The  glowiDg  color  and  freshness  of  English 
female  beauty  has  always  excited  the  gratifying 
comments  of  Americans  who  have  visited  the 
Albion  isle.  The  striking  contrast  between  the 
organization  of  American  women  and  that  of 
their  transatlantic  cousins  is  entirely  due  to  the 
relative  care  or  neglect  of  physical  training.  The 
indifference  or  inattention  to  physical  education, 
which  is  so  universal  a  deficiency  in  America,  is 
the  great  cause  of  degeneracy  in  personal  strength 
and  beauty.  With  all  our  republican  defiance 
of  restraint  and  formality,  we  practically  ignore, 
as  a  nation,  the  very  advantages  which  should 
enure  to  us  from  our  independent  position. 

The  old  homespun  clothes  and  home-dressed 
shoes  have  given  way  to  crinoline  aud  gaiters. 
Even  in  ordinary  travelling  and  every-day 
promenade,  our  American  ladies  affect  a  luxury 
of  costume  which  the  Queen  of  England  would 
not  assume  outside  of  her  palace  drawing  room. 
English  women  take  life  practically,  as  a  life  to 
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work  in  and  enjoy,  and  they  utterly  discard 
fashion  where  personal  health  or  comfort  are 
concerned.  Many  of  our  fashionable  ladies  here, 
dress  as  if  they  were  never  to  go  out  except  to 
tread  on  carpets  of  velvet.  We  can  imagine 
with  what  a  shrug  of  aristocratic  disdain  many 
of  these  must  read  the  account  of Hj^lfridal 
outfit  of  the  Princess  Royal.  Among  the  items 
particularly  striking,  take  the  following  : 

Twelve  dozen  pairs  of  boots  of  useful  and  solid 
make ;  some  of  them  intended  for  rough  walking, 
being  provided  with  treble  soles,  and  small  but 
projecting  nails. 

Only  think  of  some  of  our  "  paper  soled/' 
delicate-footed  damsels  sporting,  by  way  of 
novelty,  hob-nailed  triple  soled  shoes  !  Does 
any  one  doubt,  however,  that  such  an  innovation 
would  do  more  to  preserve  the  roses  in  fair 
cheeks  than  any  style  of  hygiene  which  "th-j 
faculty"  could  recommend?  We  denounce 
often  the  fashions  of  England  as  monarchical — 
we  think  the  Princess  Royal  might  set  us  good 
republicans  an  example  in  the  matter  of  under- 
standing. 

GREAT  IDEAS  AND  SMALL  DUTIES. 

A  soul  occupied  with  great  ideas  best  performs 
small  duties.  The  divinest  views  of  life  pene- 
trate most  clearly  into  the  meanest  emergencies. 
So  far  from  petty  principles  being  best  propor- 
tioned to  petty  trials,  a  heavenly  spirit  taking 
up  its  abode  with  us  can  alone  sustain  well  the 
daily  toils,  and  tranquilly  pass  the  humiliations 
of  our  condition.  Even  in  intellectual  culture 
the  ripest  knowledge  is  the  best  qualified  to  in- 
struct the  most  complete  ignorance.  So,  the 
trivial  services  of  social  life  are  the  best  per- 
formed, and  the  lesser  particles  of  domestic  hap- 
piness are  most  skillfully  organized,  by  the 
deepest  and  fairest  heart. — Beecher. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet 
but  prices  are  firm.  The  sales  of  superfine  are  at 
$5  12  ;  5  25  for  extra,  aad  $5  50  and  $5  75  for  extra 
family.  Tbe  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are 
within  the  range  of  the  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots 
from  $6  00  up  to  #6  75.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and 
Corn  Meal  continue  limited.  The  former  is  held  at 
$4  00.  Corn  Meal  is  unsettled  at  $3  25  per  barrel  for 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain.— The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  fair 
demand.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at 
$1  25  and  1  28  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Red,  and 
$1  25  a  1  40  for  prime  White.  Rye  is  steady  at  80 
cents;  new  82c.  Old  Corn  is  not  offering  ;  new  ranges 
at  from  63  a  65  cts.  Oats  are  steady.  Sales  of  prime 
Deliware  at  45,  and  New  Jersey  at  46  cts. 

Cloverseed  is  in  good  supply,  but  the  demand  for 
it  is  quite  moderate  ;  sales  of  common  to  prime  new  at 
$5  50  and  $5  62  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2, 
and  Flaxseed  $1  60. 


"\TOTICE — THE  NINE  PARTNER'S  BOARDING 
1\  SCHOOL  re-opened  on  the  1st  of  11th  month, 
1 858,  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  Josiah 
D.  and  Mary  B.  Chase.    Extensive  repairs  and  im- 


provements have  been  made,  which  will  add  materially 
to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  pupils. 

A  circular  containing  full  particulars  in  relation  to 
terms,  &c,  may  be  obtained,  by  addressing 
JOSIAH  D.  CHASE, 
Washington,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

10  mo.  14. 


LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STORY.  —  The  Subscriber 
takes  this  method  of  informing  his  friends  that  he 
is  progressing  as  fast  as  possible  with  this  very  inter- 
esting work,  and  as  it  will  require  a  considerable 
outlay  of  money,  he  will  be  glad  to  have  a  very  large 
subscription  list,  so  as  to  send  out  the  books  as  fast  as 
they  are  ready. 

HENRY  LONGSTRETH, 

915  Market  Street. 
H.  Longstreth  would  call  attention  to  the  following 


list  of  books  : 

Life  of  John  Conran,  -  -  -       $  50 

Tanner's  Lectures,  &c,       -  -  50 

j  Life  of  William  and  Alice  Ellis,  -  -  1  00 
'  Mirsh's  Life  of  George  Fox,            -  1  00 

Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  -  -  2  00 

Upham's  Letters  from  Europe,  &c,  -  2  00 
Life  of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,        -  1  50 

Journal  of  Margaret  Woods,  -  1  00 

Life  of  Richard  Reynolds,  75 

Gleanings  from  Pious  Authors,        -  -       1  00 

Guide  to  True  Peace,  -  -  -  25 

Plain  Path  to  Christian  Perfection,  -  -  25 

Life  of  John  Roberts,  -  -  -  25 

Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline,  -  -  50 
Memoirs  of  Maria  Fox,        -          -  I  50 

Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay,  -  1  00 
Life  of  Priscilla  Gurney,  75 
Memorials  of  Rebecca  Jones,          -  1  00 

Harvey's  Shawnee  Indians,  75 
Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  50 


He  will  also  be  glad  to  furnish  Libraries  and  indi- 
viduals with  any  books  that  may  be  wanted,  at  as  low 
prices  as  they  can  be  obtained  anywhere. 

1st  mo.  4,  1858. 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  BY  FRIEND'S  CERE- 
MONY, finely  Engraved  and  neatly  Printed  on  the 
best  English  Parchment.  Price  Two  Dollars.  Sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  mail  for  the  above 
price,  and  six  postage  stamps.  Certificates  filled  up 
in  a  superior  manner,  from  three  to  five  dollars  for 
the  writing.    Invitations  neatly  written. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN,  No.  5,  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 
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Tbe  Wint  er  Season  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  2nd  of  lltb  mo.,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms 
of  admission  $70  per  Session.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  N.J. 

10th  mo.  1858. 

/  vBESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — Tbe  Thirty-eighth 
session  of  this  Institution  will  commence,  on  the  15th 
of  11th  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  tbe  session. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  information  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  25tb— 3  mo. 
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Memoir  of  Thomas  Zell,  with  some  extracts 
from  his  memorndums  and  letters. 

[Continued  from  page  611.J 

After  a  time  he  became  anxious  to  attend  the 
•week-day  meetings,  although  he  had  not  been 
brought  up  with  that  habit.  His  father  had  edu- 
cated his  children  to  attend  meeting,  but  had 
not  been  strict  with  them  in  enforcing  it.  In 
order  to  do  so,  he  did  a  double  portion  of  his  ■ 
duty  the  day  before,  so  that  his  employer  should  j 
lose  nothing  by  it.  He  has  many  times,  in  af- 
ter life,  in  conversation  with  his  children,  dwelt 
upon  this  portion  of  his  life,  and  with  gratitude 
thought  how  mercifully  he  was  preserved  from 
temptation,  exposed  as  he  was,  after  t)eing  so 
innocently  brought  up — entering  upon  the  world 
with  no  one  to  restrain  him — an  orphan,  with 
two  young  sisters  and  a  brother  but  a  few  years 
older  than  himself,  but  away  from  their  home 
where  its  influences  might  restrain  him,  with  no 
one  to  inquire  whether  he  was  doing  well  or  ill — 
not  one  to  give  a  word  of  caution  or  encourage- 
ment. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Ann  Mifflin,  a  minis- 
tering Friend,  visited  these  young  bereft  ones  in 
their  home,  was  feelingly  touched  with  their 
orphaned  state,  and  spoke  to  them  words  of 
counsel ;  and  a  few  years  later,  hearing  of  the 
approaching  marriage  of  the  eldest  brother  to  a 
person  not  in  membership  with  Friends,  address- 
ed to  them  a  kind  and  beautiful  letter,  in  which 
she  spoke  of  the  love  and  esteem  which  she  had 
ever  borne  their  deceased  father — the  earnest 
prayers  she  had  offered  up  for  his  orphan  chil- 
dren, that  the  memory  of  their  lonely  state 
had  remained  with  her  since  her  visit  to  them, 


and  hoped  they  would  reflect  whether  the  change 
about  to  take  place  would  be  for  their  good. 

The  Father  of  the  fatherless  watched  over 
them,  and  these  children  all  grew  up  to  lead 
useful  and  virtuous  lives.  Three  of  them  have 
been  laid  in  honored  graves. 

When  about  nineteen,  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia with  his  employer's  family  ;  here  the  wide 
world  was  open  to  him,  and  he  was  free  to  choose 
his  course  of  life,  but  although  he  entered  into 
society,  of  which  he  was  fond,  he  selected  none 
but  what  was  a  moral  and  intellectual  benefit. 
He  was  at  this  period  very  gay  in  appearance 
and  manners,  although  particular  in  attendance 
at  meeting.  About  this  time  he,  in  company 
with  a  few  friends,  instituted  the  United  States 
Engine  Company.  Here  his  energy  and  activity 
had  full  exercise,  and  he  disregarded  personal 
danger  where  others  were  to  be  aided  by  it. 
At  one  time,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  plunged 
into  a  burning  building  and  saved  the  life  of  an 
old  French  lady,  who  never  ceased  to  be  grateful, 
and  frequently  spoke  of  it  many  years  after. 
As  a  fellow  member  he  became  acquainted  with 
j  John  M.  Ogden,  who  introduced  him  at  his 
j  mother's  residence;  she  had  been  in  girlhood  the 
intimate  friend  of  his  mother,  and  was  so  struck 
with  his  resemblance  to  her,  that  she  remarked 
how  much  he  recalled  to  her  memory  her  old 
and  dear  friend,  Hannah  Levering,  not  knowing 
it  was  her  son  of  whom  she  made  the  remark. 

This  acquaintance  resulted  in  his  marriage  to 
the  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Dorothea  Ogden — 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Her  children  were  thus  cut  off  from  membership 
with  Friends,  although  her  husband  was  an  ex- 
emplary member  of  the  Society.  On  his  mar- 
riage to  Hannah  Ogden,  which  was  necessarily 
not  in  accordance  with  the  discipline,  he  was 
visited  by  two  Friends  appointed  for  the  purpose 
— Leonard  Snowden  and  Samuel  Noble.  He  was 
unwilling  to  give  up  his  membership,  and  much 
interesting  conversation  occurred  between  them 
in  their  several  visits  to  him ;  they  dealt  gently 
and  kindly  with  him,  and  gave  him  much  good 
counsel  and  friendly  encouragement,  which 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  encouraged  those  serious  feelings  which  re- 
sulted, in  after  years,  in  a  life  of  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  will ! 

He  married  at  the  age  of  22  years,  and  enter- 
ed into  the  hardware  business.  He  continued  in 
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this  business  until  his  death,  for  upwards  of  thirty- 
years,  and  within  the  same  square  of  where  he 
commenced.  His  business  was  conducted  in  a 
strictly  conscientious  manner,  no  enticements  of 
gain  alluring  him  to  deviate  from  the  path  that 
he  believed  was  shown  to  be  his  duty,  and  many 
advantageous  transactions,  which  were  perfectly 
honorable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  were  rejected 
as  inconsistent  with  his  convictions — although 
he  placed  no  judgment  on  what  was  right  in 
others,  sometimes  making  use  of  the  expressions, 
"lain  not  my  brother's  keeper/'  and  " Judge  not 
lest  ye  be  judged  again."  He  was  very  careful 
in  his  comment  upon  the  actions  of  others,  say- 
ing that  if  each  one  would  keep  a  strict  watch 
upon  themselves,  the  example  of  their  life  and 
deportment  would  be  more  weighty  than  any 
counsel. 

It  was  a  principle  with  him  to  encourage 
young  beginners  in  business,  if  he  thought  them 
industrious  and  deserving,  often  putting  himself 
to  inconvenience  to  do  so,  and  those  also  whom 
he  saw  struggling  in  the  world,  requiring  the 
same  of  his  family.  Large  establishments,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  wealth  to  carry  on  business, 
were  not  frequented  by  him,  believing  it  his 
duty  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  young  begin- 
ner and  those  most  in  need,  and  many  have 
spoken  with  gratitude  of  his  encouragement  at 
such  times. 

During  all  the  while  he  was  in  business  he 
never  had  a  note  discounted  at  the  bank;  his 
word  was  his  bond,  and  that  once  passed  was  as 
sure  as  any  legal  document. 

Offices  of  trust  were  offered  to  him,  which  he 
refused,  public  office  being  opposed  to  his  prin- 
ciples )  but  in  pursuits  of  philanthropya  nd  bene- 
volence he  was  very  active,  and  the  testimony 
of  some  of  our  most  respected  men,  who  served 
with  him  through  years  of  usefulness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties,  has  been  given  to  the 
faithfulness  and  steadiness  with  which  they  were 
rendered.  Side  by  side  he  labored  with  those  of 
all  creeds  and  opinions,  heavenly  charity,  ur- 
banity and  kindness  ever  characterising  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow  men.  He  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
when  out-door  alms  were  distributed;  he  was  un- 
tiring in  his  exertions  in  this  department,  and 
hours  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  sleep, 
during  the  cold  nights  in  winter,  found  him 
threading  the  narrow  alleys  of  the  city  in  search 
of  the  destitute  to  be  alleviated.  Many  respecta- 
ble aged  persons,  who  were  the  recipients  of  his 
kindness,  continued  until  their  death  to  frequent 
his  residence.  One  old  woman  said,  just  before 
her  death,  that  Mr.  Zell  was  the  first  person 
who  advised  her  to  save  her  money  and  place  it 
at  interest. 

In  1829,  he  enrolled  his  name  as  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Refuge,  an  institution  which 
was  organized  four  years  previously,  and  which, 


in  making  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  aid  and 
co-operation,  found  in  him  a  warm  friend.  He 
was  elected  a  Manager,  and  continued  to  fill 
that  situation  in  a  faithful  manner,  until 
his  death.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Inden- 
turing Committee,  and  seldom  absent  from 
his  post.  A  member  of  that  community  has 
spoken  of  the  dignity  and  courtesy  with  which 
it  was  sustained.  He  was  very  strict  in  his 
supervision,  requiring  all  the  officers  to  do 
their  duty,  setting  the  example  himself,  oftimes 
surprising  them  at  night  in  winter,  by  walking 
the  whole  distance  out  of  town  to  see  if  the 
children  had  comfortable  bed  clothes. 

So  much  confidence  was  placed  in  his  opinion, 
that  two  different  members  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, men  of  worth  and  understanding,  have 
told  his  family  that  if  they  came  in  late  to  the 
meeting  and  a  vote  had  been  taken,  they  would 
ask  how  Mr.  Zell  had  voted,  and  give  theirs 
accordingly,  feeling  safe  his  decision  had  been 
correct. 

He  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  the  day 
before  his  death,  and  the  next  afternoon  was 
fixed  upon  to  meet  again  to  complete  some  busi- 
ness in  hand.  The  hour  came,  and  all  were  in 
their  seats.  They  wondered  what  could  detain 
him,  who  was  ever  so  punctual,  when  a  messen- 
ger came  in  to  announce  that  he  had  received 
his  summous  at  a  bar  where  the  faithful  servant 
shall  receive  his  reward.  The  meeting  imme- 
diately adjourned,  without  attending  to  business. 

And  of  these,  "his  colleagues,"  as  he  was 
wont  to  call  them,  with  whom  he  acted  so  many 
years,  how  often  has  he  expressed  his  admiration 
of  their  courtesy,  their  gentlemanly  bearing, 
their  promptness  in  business,  and  the  united 
feeling  that  existed  among  them. 

To  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  them,  we  annex  the  following  minute  of  their 
yearly  report : 

"Within  the  year  just  closed  the  Board  have  to 
deplore  the  loss  by  death,  of  three  esteemed  asso- 
ciates:— Thomas  Shewell,  Thomas  Zell  and  Paul 
W.  Newhall.  Mr.  Shewell  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  for  thirteen  years,  Mr.  Zell  for  fifteen 
years,  and  both  had,  during  the  whole  of  these 
long  periods,  by  their  untiring  zeal  and  sound 
judgment,  faithfully  and  effectively  promoted 
the  interests  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Newhall 
had  been  more  recently  appointed,  yet  his  ser- 
vices were  not  lightly  valued.  All  were  men 
whom  to  know  was  to  respect  and  esteem. 

Thomas  P.  Cope,  President,  H.  R. 

Attested — John  Biddle,  Secretary  pro  tern. 
Philadelphia ,  January  2d,  1849. " 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  greatest  wisdom  of  speech,  is  to  know 
when,  and  what,  and  where  to  speak ;  the  time, 
matter  and  manner.    The  next  to  it,  is  silence. 
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Furnished  by  H.  Y.  R. 

The  substance  of  some  remarks  dropt  by  our  late 
dear  and  worthy  friend  Sarah  Taylor,  of 
Manchester }  during  her  last  illness. 

To  an  intimate  friend  she  expressed  nearly  as 
follows  :  1 1  was  never  more  sensible  than  at 
this  time  of  my  confinement  and  separation  from 
my  friends,  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
Lord's  work  is  marred,  and  his  mercifully  de- 
signs with  respect  to  individuals,  frustrated 
through  the  reluctance  of  the  creature  to  become 
like  passive  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  ves- 
sels of  the  Lord's  own  forming  without  anymixture. 
Some  hesitate,  some  are  too  forward,  but  all  this 
is  from  unreduced  self,  and  tends  to  mar  the 
Lord's  work.  We  are  to  be  formed  into  pure 
vessels  quite  emptied,  that  the  Divine  word  may 
have  free  course;  no  hesitation,  no  activity  of  the 
creature  to  choose  or  refuse. "  After  a  little 
pause  she  added,  "  But  He  knoweth  human 
weakness,  who  is  a  God  of  infinite  compassion, 
and  he  stands  ready  to  help  us  if  we  look  to 
him  in  sincerity.  A  sigh,  a  tear  arising  from 
true  contrition  is  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  in  his 
sight,  because  it  is  of  his  own  preparing  and  will 
arise  as  incense  from  the  temple  of  our  hearts  if 
we  are  dedicated  to  him." 

The  same  friend  going  to  her  early  in  the 
morning,  she  mentioned  a  person  who  had  de- 
sired to  be  remembered  to  her  and  by  her,  said, 
"  I  have  been  thinking  much  of  him  in  the  night, 
and  would  have  thee  say  when  thou  seest  him, 
that  in  looking  at  me  and  at  the  probability  of 
my  being  nearer  the  solemn  close  than  some 
others;  and  having  been  in  a  good  degree  pre- 
served through  many  exercises,  he  may  think 
there  is  cause  to  rejoice.  But  I  never  passed 
through  more  proving  conflicts  than  at  present, 
nor  ever  had  greater  need  of  watchfulness,  lest 
the  enemy  should  get  any  advantage  over  me,  or 
had  at  any  time  more  distressing  fears  of  losing 
ground,  and  the  great  work  of  redemption  fall- 
ing short  through  my  poor  mind  being  turned 
aside  to  objects  of  inferior  importance,  and  so 
the  victory  not  be  obtained.  And  I  find  to  be 
solicitous  day  and  night  for  preservation  was 
never  more  needful.  Oh  !  that  great  work  of 
redemption  !  '  I  pray  not  said  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the 
world ;  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from 
the  evil.'  We  are  called  unto  victory ;  all  de- 
pends on  keeping  close  to  Him  who  alone  can 
preserve  us  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  Then  is 
the  trying  time  when  the  grand  enemy  endeavors 
to  gain  his  ends;  it  is  his  work  to  draw  the  mind 
into  captivity ;  he  wants  to  keep  us  in  bondage." 
At  another  time  she  said  :  "  On  looking  over  my 
past  life,  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  being  pre- 
sumptuous, butl  know  1  have  not  atall  times  been 
so  honest  as  I  should  have  been,  especially  in  our 
large  public  meetings  for  worship.  When  things 
have  risen  with  clearness,  that  I  should  have 


communicated  to  the  people,  I  have  let  the  right 
time  slip  by  deliberating  on  my  own  unfitness. 
This  is  indeed  consulting  with  flesh  and  blood ; 
listening  to  an  enemy.  I  have  not  only  hereby 
increased  my  own  portion  of  sorrow,  but  the 
blessed  cause  has  suffered,  the  free  circulation  of 
life  has  been  obstructed,  when  I  have  had  reason 
to  believe  it  would  have  flowed  as  from  vessel  to 
vessel."  Then  after  sitting  a  while  under  the 
covering  of  quietness,  she  said,  "Oh  !  what  an 
awful  thing  is  pure  gospel  ministry  ;  how  few 
understand  or  are  sufficiently  baptized  into  the  true 
nature  and  spirit  of  pure,  living,  powerful  gospel 
ministry.  The  same  friend  going  to  take  leave 
of  her ;  she  said,  thou  seest  dear  child  how  I  am 
carried  on  from  day  to  day,  neither  seeing  nor 
desiring  to  see  how  the  present  dispensation  is 
to  terminate,  but  faith  and  patience  are  merci- 
fully vouchsafed  to  sustain,  though  sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  they  were  ready  to  fail,  and  then  I 
am  deeply  tried.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  say  I 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
Oh  this  keeping  of  the  faith,  this  cleaving  close 
to  Him  who  has  indeed  loved  us  freely;  if  some 
of  you  will  but  keep  the  faith,  you  will  be 
strengthened  more  and  more  to  make  war  in 
righteousness  against  the  enemies  of  your  own 
houses ;  and  be  able  to  lift  up  a  standard  against 
wrong  things  in  others.  She  afterwards  added, 
"  I  often  visit  you  in  that  love  which  is  wider 
than  the  ocean  and  extends  over  sea  and  land  ; 
and  do  thou  remember  to  keep  the  faith  in  Him 
who  is  invisible,  and  invincible  too."  On  two 
friends  visiting  her,  she  thus  expressed,  that  she 
knew  not  nor  did  she  desire  to  know  how  it 
might  be  with  her  in  respect  either  to  life  or 
death,  but  it  was  abundantly  made  up  by  pros- 
pects that  were  frequently  opened  and  enlarged 
into  a  sun  of  transcendent  glory  and  brightness, 
which  at  times  seemed  too  great  for  her  to  bear, 
but  as  it  was  mercifully  continued,  her  capacity 
for  receiving  it  increased.  And  she  had  been 
favored  to  behold  a  state  so  glorified  in  perpetual 
union  with  purified  spirits,  that  at  seasons  she 
seemed  inclosed  in  views  of  universal  brightness, 
glory  and  beauty,  too  great  for  human  comprehen- 
sion. But  she  soon  added  with  awfulness,  "yet 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  heavens  were  as  brass,  and  the 
earth  as  iron,  and  my  soul  encompassed  as 
with  clouds  of  impenetrable  darkness,  but  light 
had  graciously  succeeded."  She  had  been  made 
to  view  the  past  errors  of  her  life,  and  also  to 
feel  that  judgment  must  pass  over  the  trans- 
gressing nature  and  even  upon  every  wrong  im- 
pulse of  the  mind,  though  it  might  not  break 
forth  into  action,  by  giving  way  to  which  she 
had  often  prepared  herself  a  cup  of  sorrow  un- 
known to  others. 

She  said  that  what  she  felt  for  her  friends  in 
religious  profession  was  not  to  be  expressed,  nor 
the  strength  of  her  desire  that  those  who  had 
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yielded  themselves  into  the  purifying  hand  of 
judgment  might  be  preserved  uDder  it  steadfast 
and  immovable.  Nor  could  she  set  forth  in 
words,  her  ardent  solicitude  that  those  who 
were  wandering  from  the  fold  of  rest  might 
be  given  to  see  their  dangerous  situation,  adding, 
a  Oh  !  what  I  feel  for  those  wanderers  ;  could  I 
but  gather  them,  could  I  but  open  one  of  those 
prospects  to  their  view,  how  would  it  stain  all 
their  worldly  pursuits  ;  surely  it  would  make 
them  covet  an  establishment  on  this  immutable 
foundation.  And  I  have  often  thought  of  those 
expressions,  "  if  the  righteous  scarcely  can  be 
saved  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinner  ap- 
pear?" At  another  time  she  said  :  "I  have  had 
deep  sufferings  and  baptisms  to  pass  through, 
but  I  now  see  with  indubitable  clearness  that 
there  is  a  rock  and  fortress,  which  if  we  cleave 
unto,  no  power  of  darkness,  however  great,  shall 
be  able  to  move  us  from,  long  together.  To  a 
friend  who  sat  awhile  with  her,  she  said  to  this 
import;  the  body  is  weak,  but  my  mind  is  pre- 
served in  quietness  and  seasons  of  consolation 
come  unsought  for,  when  clear  prospects  are 
opened  to  my  view  of  the  state  of  the  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect  and  of  the  church  triumph- 
ant, which  words  are  insufficient  to  describe.  It 
appears  like  a  boundless  expanse,  an  ocean  of 
love,  a  river  clear  as  crystal  which  the  vultures 
eye  cannot  see,  no  galley  with  oars,  nor  gallant 
ship  can  pass  thereby ;  there  the  spirits  of  the 
just,  the  church  triumphant,  enjoy  full  fruition, 
are  gathered  into  the  place  of  pure  prayer,  adora- 
tion and  worship.  '  Precious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints/  because  in  these 
shackles  of  the  body  they  cannot  enjoy  perfect, 
uninterrupted  blessedness,  and  he  wills  and  loves 
that  those  whom  he  has  redeemed  by  his  power 
should  enjoy  perfect  unmixed  happiness  ;  adding, 
"  I  have  learned  with  the  apostle  that  it  is  not 
by  works  of  righteousness  that  I  have  done,  but 
of  his  mercy  that  he  hath  saved  me  by  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  oh  !  I  would  not  change  my  situation 
for  all  the  possessions  of  this  world,  nor  for  all 
the  knowledge  and  speculaiton  that  the  wi^e 
system  builders  of  the  present  age  can  acquire;  and 
whatsoever  they  may  vainly  suppose,  it  is  not  a 
delusion,  nor  the  workings  of  imagination  nor  of 
prejudice,  but  solid,  enduring,  substantial  truth." 

After  a  solid  pause,  before  the  friends  took 
leave  of  her,  she  signified  with  a  sweet  calmness, 
the  probability  of  its  being  a  final  farewell;  then 
added,  "  but  there  is  a  matter  of  more  importance 
that  I  feel  my  mind  pressed  to  fix  upon  yours, 
which  is  that  you  may  be  gathered  into  entire 
resignation  to  abide  with  your  great  Master  on 
Mount  Calvary,  and  remember  what  he  declared, 
that  where  I  am  there  shall  my  servant  be  ; 
and  that  you  know,  my  friends,  was  under  suf- 
ferings ;  and  what  I  have  wished  for  you  is,  that 
you  may  travel  under  a  willingness  to  be  kept 


here,  for  what  can  we  desire  more  or  greater 
than  to  be  where  our  great  Lord  and  Master  is  ? 
He  knows  your  states,  and  his  eye  is  over  you 
for  good,  but  if  like  Peter  you  slide  from  his 
testimony,  he  may  bring  it  to  your  remembrance 
and  your  trials  may  be  many." 

At  an  opportunity  she  had  with  two  friends 
who  called  to  see  her,  when  speaking  of  her  situa- 
tion to  them,  she  expressed  her  desire  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  patience,  and  said,  "  for  though  so 
feeble  and  nearly  worn  out,  a  natural  quickness 
about  me  often  under  my  sufferings  prompts  to 
disquietude,  but  when  thus  tried  I  invite  pa- 
tience, and  also  pray  to  the  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  for  it,  and  am  favored  to  feel  its 
i  return."    Adding,  few  of  her  early  acquaintance 
!  were  now  remaining  in  this  life,  yet  said,  there 
j  were  situated  in  several  distant  parts  of  the  na- 
j  tion  those  whom  her  mind  oft  visited  in  love,  and 
j  felt  them  near  in  the  covenant  of  truth,  and  ex- 
1  pressed  with  tenderness  her  desire  that  those  who 
j  were  entering  as  upon  a  sea  of  glass,  a  situation 
,  surrounded  with  dangers  might  seek  after  the 
|  pearl  of  great  price,  and  be  willing  to  sell  all  and 
■  purchase  the  field  where  this  treasure  was  hid, 
|  for  it  would  remain  when  all  other  supports 
failed. 

At  a  time  when  several  of  her  relations  were 
present,  she  said,  "  When  people  are  makingtheir 
wills,  you  know  they  often  say,  I  give  and  be- 
queath to  such  and  such,  and  this  may  be  done 
with  regard  to  outward  substance ;  but  there  is 
one  thing  I  have  been  meditating  about,  which 
is  of  much  greater  importance,  and  none  but  the 
Lord  alone  can  give  and  bequeath  to  any,  and 
that  is  a  possession  in  the  truth.  Oh  !  how  I 
long  that  you  may  seek  it  in  and  for  yourselves, 
and  let  no  other  pursuit  deprive  you  of  it  or  dis- 
couragement prevail,  for  they  that  seek  shall  find 
to  their  unspeakable  comfort  this  blessed  trea- 
sure." 

Much  more  was  expressed  by  her  that  was  not 
retained,  and  though  the  weight  of  her  disorder 
frequently  appeared  to  prevent  a  right  concep- 
tion of  outward  things,  yet  when  conversing  upon 
religious  subjects  her  judgment  and  memory 
were  remarkably  clear. 

Second  day  preceding  her  departure  she  was 
much  afflicted  witlf  pain  and  shortness  of  breath ; 
when  a  relation  expressed  her  reluctance  to  leave 
her  to  attend  the  Monthly  Meeting  she  said,  "I 
would  have  thee  go,  for  though  I  have  a  trying 
putting  on,  I  do  not  quite  see  the  end,  but  it 
may  not  be  long  before  it  comes,  and  thou  may 
tell  Friends  I  do  not  expect  to  see  any  of  them 
again,  and  give  my  dear  love  to  all,  for  its  spreads 
universal."  The  same  friend  returning,  the  next 
evening  she  seemed  pleased  to  see  her,  and  ap- 
peared rather  better  than  when  she  left  her,  but 
on  Fourth-day  morning  was  very  ill  and  not  able 
to  be  much  out  of  bed  afterward.  On  Sixth- day 
morning  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolu- 
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tion  were  more  apparent,  and  her  outward  sight  so 
much  gone,  that  she  did  not  seem  to  know  those 
about  her  but  by  their  voice ;  yet  her  religious 
exercise  did  not  cease,  for  she  frequently  ex- 
pressed much  care  and  concern  for  a  young 
woman  in  the  family,  often  calling  her  by  name 
when  she  was  not  present,  earnestly  entreating 
her  to  do  all  she  could  to  inherit  eternal  life, 
with  many  other  expressions  of  strong  solicitude 
for  her  preservation. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  she  took  a 
little  wine  and  water,  but  found  it  difficult  to 
swallow  :  and  when  she  had  taken  a  small  por- 
tion, said  with  a  strong  and  clear  voice,  "  no  more," 
and  soon  after  dropt  the  following  expression,  "  be 
still,  be  still,  and  thou  shalt  soon  see  the  salva- 
tion of  thy  God,"  which  were  the  last  words 
uttered,  and  accompanied  with  such  an  evidence 
they  were  spoken  concerning  herself,  and  that  it 
was  her  own  blessed  experience,  as  greatly  bowed 
the  spirits  of  those  present  in  resignation  to  the 
diviue  will. 

About  the  10th  hour  she  quietly  breathed  her 
last  under  a  precious  covering  of  awful  solemnity, 
19th  of  8th  mo.,  1791. 


DEATH  OF  MOSES. 

One  great  event  of  pilgrimage  remained  to  be 
accomplished,  ere  the  Hebrews  should  pass  over 
Jordan.  How  the  strong  heart  of  Moses  sunk 
at  the  thought  of  that  one  event, — his  own  death. 
Day  after  day  he  stood  before  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  congre- 
gation, and  in  his  last  addresses  set  before  them 
the  statutes  and  judgments  which  the  Lord  had 
commanded  them  to  observe  in  the  land  whither 
they  went,  and  to  teach  their  sons,  and  their 
son's  sons,  to  the  latest  generation.  „As  thus  he 
spake,  how  did  his  aspect,  so  severely  spiritual, 
so  meek  and  commanding,  veil  a  soul  filled  with 
unutterable  sadness  at  the  thought,  that  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  had  nourished  and  brought  up, 
from  their  fair  childhood  to  their  strong  man- 
hood, should  enter  upon  the  bright  realization  of 
their  long  and  ardent  hopes,  and  he,  their  leader, 
wlio  had  borne  them  hither  with  every  heart- 
throb, and  wafted  them  onward  by  the  breath  of 
ever}7  prayer,  that  he  should  be  left  behind  to 
die.  When  alone  with  his  God,  how  did  his 
struggling  emotions  overleap  all  the  barriers  of 
his  calm,  stern  majesty  of  character,  as  he  be- 
sought the  Lord,  even  as  a  son  beseecheth  a 
father? 

"  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and  see  the  good 
land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  moun- 
tain and  Lebanon." 

But  the  prayers  which  again  and  again  had 
warded  off  swift  judgments  from  Israel,  had 
turned  the  tide  of  their  battles,  and  had  descended 
in  showers  of  blessing  upon  their  heads,  availed 
not  to  remove  the  penalty  of  the  sin  which  the 


great  lawgiver  had  committed  at  the  waters  of 
Meribah.  "  The  Lord  was  wroth  with  me  for 
your  sakes,  and  would  not  hear  me,"  are  his 
mournful  words,  as  he  recounts  the  effect  of  his 
prayer.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me  :  "  Let  it 
suffice  thee ;  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this 
matter.  Get  thee  up  unto  the  top  of  Pisgah, 
and  lift  up  thine  eyes  westward,  and  northward, 
and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  behold  it  with 
thine  eyes,  for  thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jor- 
dan." 

The  farewell  address  of  Moses,  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  embraced  a 
general  review  of  the  history  of  the  pilgrimage ; 
a  repetition  of  the  most  important  statutes  of  the 
law,  with  some  additions  and  alterations  in  its 
code,  made  necessary  by  changing  circumstances; 
strong  enforcements  of  the  divine  sanctions  upon 
which  the  law  rested  ;  earnest  exhortations  to 
obedience  ;  a  minute  development  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  Jehovah  would  govern  them  as  a 
people;  and  a  prophetic  unfolding  of  distant  futur- 
ity, revealing  their  national  destiny  as  growing 
out  of  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Divine  law. 
Moses  then  delivered  a  copy  of  the  whole  book 
of  the  law  unto  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi, 
that  they  might  place  it  in  the  sanctuary,  in  the 
side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  He  also  com- 
manded that  the  whole  should  be  read  in  the 
hearing  of  all  the  people  :  men,  women,  and  chil 
dren,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  seventh  year,  or 
year  of  release,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

The  official  duties  of  the  lawgiver  being  now 
closed,  Moses  proceeded  to  commission  Joshua 
as  a  leader,  divinely  appointed  to  conduct  the 
people  into  Canaan.  Did  neither  glistening  eye 
nor  trembling  lip  betray  the  swellings  of  heart 
within  the  inner  temple  of  that  man  of  lonely 
majesty,  as  he  said ;  "I  am  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  this  day;  also,  the  Lord  hath 
said  unto  me,  'Thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jor- 
dan.' "  And  Moses  called  unto  Joshua,  and  said 
unto  him  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel :  "  Be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage,  for  thou  must  go  with 
this  people  unto  the  land  wbich  the  Lord  hath 
sworn  unto  their  fathers  to  give  them.  And  the 
Lord,  he  it  is,  that  doth  go  before  thee :  he  will 
be  with  thee ;  he  will  not  fail  thee,  neither  for- 
sake thee  ;  fear  not,  neither  be  dismayed."  This 
charge  was  soon  after  divinely  ratified,  when 
Moses  and  Joshua  presented  themselves  before 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  Lord  appeared  in  a  pillar 
of  cloud,  and  audibly  confirmed  the  words  of  his 
servant. 

After  this,  Moses  again  addressed  the  people, 
no  longer  in  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  historian, 
nor  the  noble  diffuseness  of  the  lawgiver  j  but  in 
the  moving  power  of  the  poet,  as  fast  from  his 
lips,  flowed  the  soul-stirring  words  of  song— words 
which,  in  their  life  and  luminousness,  should  glow 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  age 
to  age,  and  be  unto  them  as  a  living  witness  of 
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the  loving  kindness  of  God.  In  his  enthusiasm 
he  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  attend  to  what 
might  fitly  compel  the  attention  of  both,  and 
gives  the  key-note  of  his  coming  song  in  strains 
unsurpassed  for  deep  refreshing  gladness,  and 
soft  mystic  harmonies. 

"  Give  ear,  0  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak  : 
And  hear,  0  earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth, 
My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain, 
My  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew, 
As  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb, 
And  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass." 

And  Moses  spake  in  the  ears  of  all  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel,  the  words  of  this  song  until  they 
were  ended.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
that  self-same  day,  saying,  "  Get  thee  up  into 
this  mountain  Abarim,  unto  Mount  Nebo,  and 
die  in  the  mount  whither  thou  goest  up,  and  be 
gathered  unto  thy  people/' 

Moses  heard  the  summons,  clear,  distinct,  un- 
mistakable, and  he  knew  that  his  time  had  come. 
On  the  one  hand  rose  Mount  Nebo,  in  full  re- 
lief against  the  cloudless  heavens ;  on  the  other 
lay  scattered  the  tents  over  which  he  had  watched 
as  a  mother  over  the  cradle  of  her  first-born ;  he 
must  leave  the  one,  he  must  ascend  the  other; 
yet,  ere  he  went,  the  overflowings  of  that  mighty 
heart  gushed  forth  unto  the  people  it  had  borne 
for  forty  years,  and  he  poured  upon  them  the 
rich  fulness  of  his  last  inimitable  blessing,  notic- 
ing respectively  the  several  tribes,  and  embracing 
all  in  one  grand  whole.  "  And  this  is  the  bless- 
ing wherewith  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  blessed 
the  children  of  Israel,  before  his  death." 

"  There  is  none  like  the  God  of  Jeshurun, 

Who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help, 

And  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky. 

The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge, 

And  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms: 

And  he  shall  thrust  out  the  enemy  from  before  thee ; 

And  shall  say,  Destroy  them, 

Israel  shall  then  dwell  in  safety  alone  ; 

The  fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be  upon  a  land  of  corn 

and  wine ; 
Also  his  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew. 
Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel : 

Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  people  saved  by  the  Lord, 
The  shield  of  thy  help,  and  the  sword  of  thy  excel- 
lency." 

u  And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab 
unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah, 
that  is  over  against  Jericho."  What  an  unutter- 
able interest  encircled  that  loDely  man  as  he  went 
up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  in  the  sight  of  the 
millions  of  Israel  !  Over  the  faces  of  the  whole 
congregation  tears  fell  fast  as  summer  rain,  and 
onward  after  his  departing  footsteps,  rolled  wave 
after  wave  of  farewells  and  blessings — the  voice 
of  a  great  multitude,  as  the  rush  of  many  waters. 
On  he  moved,  slowly,  steadfastly,  alone.  The 
royal  obsequies  of  a  Pharaoh,  borne  in  long 
drawn  grandeur  to  the  stupendous  pyramids  of 
his  tomb,  never  equalled  the  sublimity  of  the 
solitary  path  of  Moses  unto  his  own  sepulchre. 


The  plains  of  Moab  were  passed,  and  he  stood 
at  the  foot  of  Nebo.  Was  there  a  trembling  of 
spirit,  as  he  rested  for  a  little  season  before  its 
ascent?  Did  he  long  to  throw  himself  again 
upon  the  sympathies  of  that  warm,  universal 
heart,  whose  crying  and  lamentations  were  still 
borne  to  his  ear  upon  the  soft  spring  breeze, 
mellowed  by  distance  into  breathings  of  an  un- 
speakable sadness  ?  Did  he  yearn  for  the  com- 
panionship of  Eleazer  or  Joshua,  to  be  near  him 
with  words  of  hope  and  comfort,  as  he  went  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  Did  he 
shrink  with  an  undefinable  dread  before  the 
fearful  agony  of  the  last  struggle  ?  Did  he  not 
pray  unto  the  Lord  for  strength,  as  he  girded  up 
his  loins  to  go  up  the  mount  alone  ? 

The  straining  eyes  of  the  whole  people  were 
still  fastened  upon  that  solitary  figure,  slowly  as- 
cending the  crags  of  Pisgah.  Perchance  it  ex- 
cited not  their  wonder  that  no  one  should  accom- 
pany him  to  his  death  and  burial,  for  he  had  al- 
ways moved  above  them,  and  not  of  them.  He 
had  been  alone  in  his  cradle-ark  by  the  swelling 
Nile ;  alone  in  birth  and  character,  when  a  child 
he  strayed  through  the  royal  halls  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter  ;  alone  in  youth,  when  he  looked  calmly 
down  on  sceptres  and  diadems,  and  chose  to  suf- 
fer affliction  with  the  people  of  God  ;  alone  for 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness  of  Horeb,  maturing 
a  character,  which  for  strength  and  solidity  was 
like  the  everlasting  hills  amid  which  he  dwelt ; 
alone  as  in  the  grandeur  of  an  enshrined  oracle, 
when  he  moved  in  and  out  before  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  and  by  a  wave  of  his  terrific  rod,  called 
as  subjects  of  his  bidding,  hail  and  blood  and 
locusts  and  darkness  and  pestilence  )  alone  climb- 
ing, amid  thick  darkness,  up  the  steeps  of  Sinai, 
unto  the  devouring  fire  that  burned  upon  the  top 
of  the  mount ;  alone  in  kingly  majesty,  as  he  led 
Israel  through  the  wilderness;  alone  in  his  ap- 
proach to  the  grave ;  alone  in  his  death  ;  alone  in 
his  burial. 

The  toilsome  ascent  was  at  length  accomplish- 
ed, and  Moses  stood  upon  the  summit  of  Pisgah. 
Where  were  now  the  loneliness,  the  dread,  the 
instinctive  recoil  of  the  soul  from  death,  which 
had  weighed  down  his  spirit  ?  They4had  fled  away 
as  mists  before  the  morning  sun.  They  had 
vanished  suddenly,  as  a  dream  of  the  night  when 
one  awaketh,  before  the  glorious  scene  that 
stretched  on  and  yet  onward,  in  clear,  majestic, 
living  beauty  before  his  enraptured  vision. 
Canaan,  clothed  in  robes  of  a  brighter,  purer 
glory,  than  those  in  which  the  dreams  of  a  life- 
time had  invested  her,  was  miraculously  shown 
in  all  her  length  and  breadth,  from  the  unbroken 
expanse  of  the  Salt  Sea  to  the  snowy  heights  of 
Lebanon,  from  the  rolling  Jordan  to  the  blue 
immensity  of  the  Mediterranean.  Yet  it  was  not 
alone  her  green  pastures  and  still  waters — not 
her  valleys  shouting  for  joy,  and  her  little  hills 
rejoicing  on  every  side — not  the  excellency  of 
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Carmel  and  Sharon — not  her  sea-coast,  laved  by 
the  Great  Sea  which  sang  its  unceasing  anthem 
at  her  feet — nor  Lebanon  bearing  on  high  the 
dazzling  crown  of  glory  for  her  head — not  one, 
nor  all  of  these  filled  the  soul  of  Moses  with  an 
unutterable  blessedness.  But  even  as  he  gazed, 
light  from  above  came  in  upon  his  soul  as  a  flood, 
and  the  earthly  Canaan  became  but  as  the  image 
of  the  heavenly  j  the  faint  reflection  of  its  bright- 
ness, the  far-off  echo  of  its  joy.  lie  looked  down- 
ward with  no  more  eager  longings  to  cross  the 
swellings  of  Jordan.  He  looked  upward,  and 
spread  his  spirit-wings  for  a  speedy  flight  into 
the  open  gates  of  his  eternal  home. 

"So  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died 
there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord.  And  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in 
the  land  of  Moab  over  against  Beth-peor,  but  no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  thirty  days." — Life  in  Israel. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

A  thrill  of  horror  chilled  my  veins  as  I  read 
the  execution  of  young  Rogers.  A  mere  child, 
thus  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living  ere  the 
influences  of  kindness  or  goodness  had  been  ex- 
ercised towards  him,  or  gentleness  and  love 
brought  to  bear  upon  those  feelings  of  convic- 
tion which  all  possess  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  seemed  to  me  awful ;  [and  I  feel  if  I  hold  my 
peace,  the  penalty  spoken  of  by  the  Prophet,  as 
the  portion  of  those  that  refrain  from  declaring 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  might  rest  upon  me, 
"  His  blood  will  I  require  at  thy  hund."  0, 
how  long  will  Christian  natious  cling  with  te- 
nacity to  those  edicts  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
were  formed  especially  to  meet  the  low  state  of 
a  people  just  emerged  from  a  servitude  of  cen- 
turies, by  which  the  noble  powers  of  the  natural 
man  had  become  so  bowed  under  the  reign  of 
tyranny,  that  the  turbulence  of  the  passions 
could  most  readily  be  restrained  by  an  appeal  to 
the  senses  ?  Hence  he  gave  them  statutes  that 
appealed  only  to  their  outward  dark  condition, 
and  among  these  stand  that  upon  which  is  based 
our  penal  code.  11  He  that  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  Let 
us  contrast  this  with  the  life  and  doctrines  of 
him  who  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them;  to  pray  for  enemies,  to  forgive  in- 
juries, to  follow  after  the  wanderer,  and  to  la- 
bor with  all  earnestness  to  reclaim  the  trans- 
gressor, and  to  bring  lost  sheep  home  to  the  fold. 
As  true  believers  in  that  gospel  of  life  and  sal- 
vation that  is,  and  ever  will  be,  "  Glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  to  all  people,"  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  good  Shepherd,  surely,  we  can  do  no 
less  than  lec  the  culprit  live  all  the  time  his 
Maker  will  allow  him,  to  repent  of  his  evil  deeds, 
that  happily  he  may  obtain  forgiveness  and  re-  j 


mission  of  sins,  ere  he  goes  hence  to  be  seen  of 
men  no  more.  Prepare  for  such  an  asylum, 
shut  out  from  evil  associations,  furnish  labor 
for  the  hands,  and  instruction  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness,  or  doing  right ;  cite  them  to  the 
gift  of  God's  grace  within  them,  as  a  teacher,  to 
instruct  in  his  holy  law,  written  in  the  heart, 
and  printed  in  the  thoughts  j  teach  them  to  heed 
convictions  that  leads  to  conversion,  by  which 
they  may  know  that  God  is  good,  and  that  he 
ever  stands  ready  to  forgive  iniquity  and  trans- 
gression. 0,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  send  a  soul 
into  eternity  unprepared,  or  to  take  away  that 
life  we  have  no  power  to  give  ! 

"  In  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  When 
Cain  rose  up  and  slew  his  brother,  his  life  was 
not  taken  to  atone  for  the  crime,  but  he  suf- 
fered a  penalty  much  harder,  no  doubt,  to  bear. 
He  went  out  from  the  presence  of  an  offended 
sovereign,  a  fugitive,  and  a  vagabond,  with  the 
mark  of  guilt  upon  his  brow,  and  how  he  felt 
his  deplorable  condition  may  be  understood 
from  the  exclamation,  "My  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear."  This  mark  was  set, 
lest  any  one  finding  him  should  slay  him.  It 
was  no  change  of  complexion,  but  the  dark  hue 
of  a  guilty  conscience  mirrored  through  the 
counteuance,  that  index  that  betokens  what 
reigns  within.  So  we  may  see  by  a  little  re- 
flection that  all  passages  in  the  Scripture  that 
favor  taking  the  life,  of  the  man-slayer,  were 
given  like  those  that  permitted  a  severing  of 
the  sacred  ties  of  marriage,  "  Because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts,  he  gave  you  this  pre- 
cept, but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so." 

Let  every  denomination  professing  Christ  to 
be  their  head,  their  Lord  and  law-giver,  rally, 
and  plead  the  cause  of  the  outcast,  and  those  ap- 
pointed to  destruction,  and  as  far  as  may  be 
make  amends  for  the  past  by  showing  mercy  in 
future,  lest  in  the  day  when  the  solemn  and 
final  inquiry  is  made,  "  Where  is  thy  brother?" 
his  blood  be  found  crying  from  the  ground,  and 
that  cry  for  redness  enter  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabbaoth,  who  hath  said,  and  will  bring 
it  to  pass,  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord."  Sarah  Hunt. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  discipline  of  the  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ing is  a  good  one,  but  there  are  in  it  certain 
prohibitions  that  are  not  regarded,  and  yet  these 
violations  are  not  noticed  in  the  manner  they 
should  be,  when  the  Queries  are  answered. 

The  practice  of  thus  disregarding  these  ob- 
jectionable laws,  has  tended  to  weaken  the  force 
of  those  portions  of  the  discipline  which  are 
really  good,  and  should  be  regarded. 

Many  concerned  Friends  who  fear  danger  to 
our  Society  from  the  present  condition  of  things, 
are  earnestly  asking  for  an  alteration  of  the  dis- 
cipline, such  an  alteration  as  that  while  it  would 
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strike  out  all  the  objectionable  portions,  would 
leave  the  important  parts  of  it  free  from  all  ob- 
jections and  then  it  could  be  enforced,  and  mem- 
bers could  have  a  discipline  and  rule  of  conduct 
which  all  could  agree  to  respect. 

There  is  a  work  to  be  done  first  to  ascertain 
what  alterations  are  necessary — and  there  is  no 
better  way  to  arrive  at  this  than  for  Friends  to 
answer  the  Queries  of  the  discipline  as  it  now 
stands,  correctly  and  honestly,  and  also  to  go 
minutely  into  the  details  of  the  particular  kind 
of  offences  noticed  j  and  then,  if  the  Monthly 
Meetings  through  their  Quarterly  Meetings  should 
report  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  that  a  certain  vio- 
lation of  a  law  of  our  Society,  was  an  every  day 
occurrence,  it  would  cause  the  meeting  to  con- 
sider of  the  propriety  of  either  putting  the  law 
in  force,  if  a  good  law,  or,  of  striking  it  out  of 
the  discipline  if  a  bad  law. 

Take  as  an  example  the  Query  on  dress — if 
honestly  answered,  the  report  from  every  Month- 
ly Meeting  would  be,  "  that  not  one  Friend  in 
ten  dressed  plainly — and  that  no  children  were 
dressed  in  plain  dress."  As  another  example. 
The  attending  of  parties  at  private  houses,  where 
they  have  music  and  dancing,  is  a  common  oc- 
currence in  every  Monthly  Meeting  in  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  ;  and  whenever  such  a 
party  is  given  some  of  the  members  of  our  Soci- 
ciety  go  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  heeding  the 
discipline  on  the  subject. 

Now  let  Friends  answer  the  Queries  honestly, 
and  state  the  exact  kind  of  violation,  and  let  all 
these  answers  go  up  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
then  the  Yearly  Meeting  can  decide  what  had 
better  be  done. 

New  York,  11th  month  9th,  1858. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  18,1858 

Mahried,  on  the  25th  of  11th  mo,  at  the  house  of 
Sarah  K.  Evep,  of  Millville,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  Edwin,  son  of  Elida 
John,  of  Shamokin,  to  Rachel  K.  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Eyes  of  Millville. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  West  Chester,  on  the  6th 
inst.,  David  Townsend,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  he  sustained  through  life  a  spotless  reputa- 
tion ;  he  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  him. 


For  every  one  life  has  some  blessing — some 
cup  that  is  not  mixed  with  bitterness.  At  every 
heart  there  is  some  fountain  of  pure  water,  and 
all  men  at  some  time  taste  its  sweetness.  Who 
is  he  that  has  not  found  in  his  path  of  life  some 
fragrant  rose-bush,  scenting  all  the  air  with  its 
sweet  perfume,  and  cheering  the  heart  of  the 
weary  traveller  with  its  beauty. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  Bristol  and  Somerset- 
shire, by  William  Tanner. 

(Continued  from  page  613.) 

The  events  of  the  first  year  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  (1660)  served  to  convince  our 
Friends  that  there  was  no  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  his  declaration  from  Breda,  as  to  the 
liberty  which  he  would  grant  to  tender  con- 
sciences. In  this  one  year  upwards  of  4000, 
and  one  account  says  5000,  Friends  were  im- 
prisoned, chiefly  in  connexion  with  a  proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  King  against  their  meetings  : 
an  excuse  for  which  was  furnished  by  the  rising 
of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men.  Of  this  number, 
212,  imprisoned  at  Ilchester,  were  shamefully 
used  by  the  keeper.  Their  friends  were  not 
allowed  to  bring  them  food  or  bedding:  many 
were  thrust  into  wretched  apartments,  and  not 
allowed  the  use  of  straw  to  lie  on.  In  Bristol 
65  persons  assembled  at  Dennis  Hollister's 
house  were  carried  off  to  prison,  and  a  like  num- 
ber the  following  week,  making  in  all  about  190 
prisoners  in  Bristol.  D.  Hollister  and  G.  Bishop, 
being  summoned  before  the  Mayor,  arguments 
were  used  to  dissuade,  and  threats  to  terrify  them 
from  meeting  :  'but  they  answered  with  Christian 
courage  and  freedom  that  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  meet  in  obedience  to  the  requirings  of 
the  Lord,  whom  they  ought  to  obey  rather  than 
man  :  and  that  they  might  as  well  think  to  hin- 
der the  sun  from  rising,  and  the  tide  from  flow- 
ing, as  to  think  to  hinder  the  Lord's  people  from 
meeting  to  wait  upon  Him,  whilst  but  two  of 
them  were  left  together.  They  were  sent  to  join 
their  brethren  in  prison  :  but  happily  a  speedy 
liberation  was  obtained  for  those  who  were  sub- 
jected to  this  imprisonment,  through  the  un- 
wearied intercession  of  Margaret  Fell  with  the 
King.  The  spirit  of  persecution  having  now 
become  rampant,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining legal  sanction  for  the  severest  measures. 
The  laws  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  against  popish  recusants,  were  now 
turned  against  Protestant  Dissenters.  By  one 
of  the  acts  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  £20  per  month 
might  be  imposed  for  neglecting  the  attendance 
of  the  parish  church  ;  and  by  another  of  these 
acts,  the  neglect  of  such  attendance,  and  the 
going  to  conventicles,  was  made  a  ground  of 
iuiprisoin en t,  and,  if  persisted  in,  declared  to  be 
felony.  In  addition  to  the  rigor  of  these  and 
other  old  laws,  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  was  restored  under  Charles  II. )  and, 
under  writs  of  excommunication,  multitudes  of 
Friends  and  others  were  committed  to  prison. 
And  yet  all  these  destructive  powers  were  judged 
insufficient,  and  one  act  after  another  was  passed 
in  this  intolerant  reign,  with  the  design  of  re- 
stricting religious  liberty  still  further.  One  of 
these  measures,  passed  in  1662,  was  against  the 
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refusal  to  swear ;  and  prohibiting  as  many  as 
five  of  the  people  called  Quakers  from  meeting 
together.    It  prescribed  transportation  for  the 
third  offence.    The  Act  of  Banishment,  as  it 
was  called,  was  passed  in  1664.    It  made  seven 
years'  transportation  the  punishment  for  the 
third  offence  of  attending  conventicles.  The 
goods  of  the  prisoners  were  to  be  sold,  and  the 
profits  of  lands  sequestered,  to  defray  the  charges 
of  transportation.    A  third,  which  was  called 
the  Conventicles  Act,  prescribed  fines  of  £20 
on  the  preacher,  £±0  for  the  second  offence, 
and  £20  on  the  house.    Of  these  fines  one-third 
belonged  to  the  King,  one-third  to  the  informers, 
and  one-third  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  :  but  it 
was  remarked  by  one  who  had  witnessed  the 
operation  of  this  measure,  that  the  Justices  and 
informers  being  commonly  poor  themselves,  kept 
the  poor's  part  and  the  King's  too.    It  may 
easily  be  imagined  what  would  be  the  operation 
of  such  a  measure  in  an  age  which  stands  dis- 
graced, beyond  most  others,  by  the  manner  in 
which  informers  plied  their  wretched  trade. 
By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  suffering  which 
befell  Friends  in  this  reign,  arose  from  the  at- 
tendance of  meetings,  and  the  refusal  to  swear. 
Their  testimony  against  oaths  involved  them 
also  in  various  civil  disabilities.    In  Bristol,  and 
other  corporate  towns  and  cities,  young  men  who 
had  served  their  apprenticeship  were  prevented 
from  following  the  trade  they  had  learnt,  because 
their  refusal  to  swear  was  a  bar  to  their  taking 
up  the  freedom  of  the  city.    Others  were  pre- 
cluded from  recovering  their  just  debts ;  from 
defending    themselves  against  unjust  actions, 
proving  wills,  and  administering  to  estates;  and 
from  maintaining  their  civil  rights  in  various 
ways.    A  Somersetshire  Friend,  who  sought  re- 
dress against  a  highwayman,  was  himself  detain- 
ed as  a  prisoner  for  refusing  to  swear,  the  robber 
being  allowed  to  go  free. 

The  trials  of  George  Bishop,  Edward  Pyot, 
and  others,  which  took  place  in  Bristol,  in  1663, 
afford  instances  of  juries  refusing  to  shape  their 
verdicts  in  terms  such  as  the  bench  would  have 
dictated;  and  of  the  determination  of  the  latter 
to  convict  the  prisoners  notwithstanding.  The 
mayoralty  of  John  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Knight, 
which  commenced  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  was 
a  period  of  bitter  suffering  to  Friends  in  Bristol. 
The  crowded  and  loathsome  state  of  the  prisons 
was,  as  Besse  remarks,  very  hard  to  women  of 
substance  and  credit,  accustomed  to  live  neatly. 
Three  of  their  number  died  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected.  It 
was  well  indeed,  not  only  for  Friends,  but  for 
other  Nonconformists,  who  suffered  grievously 
at  the  hands  of  Knight,  that  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  was  now  turned,  for  a  time,  against  his 
inhuman  proceedings.  He  was  very  active  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  in  1664,  in  procuring  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Banishment :  and  he  was 


heard  to  say,  that  he  hoped  to  send  400  Quakers 
out  of  the  land  before  the  expiration  of  his 
mayoralty.  He  had  so  far  made  progress  towards 
the  attainment  of  his  object,  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  large  number  to  prison  under  this  act : 
but  he  had  only  succeeded  in  condemning  three 
to  transportation,  when  his  term  of  office  expired. 
These  three  having  been  placed  on  shipboard, 
were  put  on  shore  again  by  the  sailors,  seven  of 
whom  signed  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  they 
neither  could  nor  would  be  parties  to  this  wicked 
proceeding.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
this  Act  of  Banishment,  which  was  a  cause  of  great 
suffering  to  Friends  in  other  places,  should  have 
been  productive  of  so  small  a  result  in  a  place 
like  Bristol,  which  seems  to  have  been  rather 
notorious  for  the  practices  of  kidnapping  and 
illegal  transportion.  It  is  mentioned  by  Fuller 
that,  in  the  year  1666,  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague  in  Bristol,  produced  a  great  effect  in 
moderating  the  fury  of  the  persecutors :  and 
this  was  one  of  the  ;years  in  which  Friends  suffer- 
ed comparatively  little. 

There  would  have  been  something  very  hu- 
miliating to  a  conscientious  mind  in  the  terms  of 
the  proclamation  issued  by  Charles  II.  in  1672, 
which  states  that  it  was  "  evident,  from  the  sad 
experience  of  twelve  years,  that  there  was  very 
little  fruit  from  all  the  forcible  methods  which 
had  been  employed  against  the  Nonconformists. " 
The  object  of  that  proclamation  was  to  suspend 
all  the  measures  of  persecution  then  in  force. 
This  tardy  act  of  clemency  appears  to  have  been 
brought  about  at  the  intercession  of  George 
Whitehead,  on  behalf  of  Friends.  Other  Non- 
conformist prisoners  applied  to  Friends  on  this 
occasion  to  include  their  case  with  their  own,  to 
which  the  latter  agreed,  as  appears  from  our  re- 
cords at  Devonshire  House.  We  have  there  the 
deed  of  pardon,  grantedby  Charles  II.,  (with  the 
great  seal  attached.)  Among  other  names  of  the 
prisoners  thus  released,  is  that  of  John  Bunyan. 
This  relief  was,  however,  of  short  duration  :  the 
proclamation  was  recalled  in  the  following  year, 
and  persecution  was  renewed.  In  Bristol,  there 
appears  indeed  to  have  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  lull  in  the  storm,  which  lasted  till 
about  the  year  1680,  when  the  last  and  by  far 
the  most  severe  of  these  sad  outbreaks  commen- 
ced. So  numerous  are  the  details  given  of  the 
sufferings  of  Friends  in  Bristol,  in  1681,  2.  and 
3,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  making  a  con- 
densed statement  of  them.  Besse's  account  of 
them  extends  to  fourteen  folio  pages;  and 
lengthened  descriptions  are  also  inserted  in  other 
histories  of  persecution  at  that  period.*  Sir 
*  Some  of  the  original  statements  from  which  these 
accounts  are  prepared  are  contained  in  a  number  of 
pamphlets  published  at  the  time,  and  are  verified  both 
by  Friends  themselves,  and  by  some  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Francis  Fry  has  kindly  lent  me  a  number 
of  these  pamphlets,  which  are  contained  in  his  collec- 
tion. 
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John  Knight,  who  served  the  office  of  Sheriff 
in  one  of  these  years,  was  again  the  chief  agent 
in  the  atrocities  committed  j  and  he  found  will- 
ing accomplices  in  Helliar,  an  unprincipled  at- 
torney, and  Ralph  Olive,  an  Alderman  of  the 
city,  of  whom  Fuller  gives  a  bad  account,  in  his 
History  of  Dissent  in  Bristol.  These  leaders  of 
the  persecution  found  no  difficulty  in  engaging 
the  services  of  hungry  informers,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  attend  to  their  instructions.  The  first 
outrages  committed  were  upon  the  meeting- 
houses at  the  Friars  and  in  Temple  Street. 
These  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  £IdO  in 
value,  by  the  tearing  down  of  galleries,  &c.  :  and 
under  the  pretence  of  levying  sums  of  money  on 
the  houses  for  the  non-payment  of  rates  which 
had  not  been  legally  imposed  on  them  in  support 
of  the  trained  bands,  they  took  possession  of  the 
buildings,  and  nailed  up  the  doors.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  long  series  of  brutal  assaults  on  men, 
women,  and  children,  as  they  walked  the  streets. 
Private  committals  to  prison,  and  private  dis- 
traints of  goods,  were  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  by 
these  men,  despite  the  remonstrances  and  coun- 
ter-orders of  Knight's  colleague,  of  the  Mayor, 
Sir  Thomas  Earle,  and  others  of  the  magistrates. 
Friends  themselves  remonstrated ;  and  a  decla- 
ration was  published  by  some  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  setting  forth  their  cruel  wrongs,  and 
the  danger  resulting  to  their  health  and  lives 
from  the  crowded  and  noisome  state  of  the  pri- 
sons. Two  Friends  of  Bristol  took  a  journey  to 
London,  and  were  successful  in  their  application 
to  government  for  an  order  to  be  sent  to  the 
magistrates  to  allow  better  accommodation  to  the 
prisoners.  The  effect  produced  by  this  order 
was,  however,  very  partial  and  transient.  A 
memorial,  signed  by  several  physicians,  was 
next  presented  to  the  magistrates,  in  which  they 
represented  the  crowding  and  unwholesomeness 
of  the  jails  to  be  such,  that  the  prisoners  were 
in  great  danger  of  suffocation,  and  that  a  liability 
existed  of  infectious  disease,  such  as  would  en- 
danger the  lives  of  many  others  beside  the  pri- 
soners themselves.  That  too  was  disregarded. 
The  constancy  of  these  poor  prisoners,  in  sitting 
down  together  to  worship  Grod,  was  made  a  fresh 
occasion  of  cruel  wrong,  and  of  outrageous  per- 
sonal violence.  One  who  ventured  to  speak  a 
few  words  of  exhortation,  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, was  thrown  headlong,  backward,  down 
stairs  ;  and  another  was  put  in  irons,  into  the 
west  house  or  dungeon,  into  which  numbers 
were  thrust  from  time  to  time.  The  permission 
usually  granted  to  felons  placed  in  this  dungeon, 
of  coming  out  for  change  of  air  by  day,  was  not 
always  granted  them — and  it  was  so  dark,  that 
they  were  dependent  on  the  light  of  candles. 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  not  well  for  man  to  pray,  cream  j  and 
live,  skim  milk. 


woman's  thoughts  about  women. 
Self-Dependence. 

If  you  want  a  thing  done,  go  yourself ;  if  not, 
send.  This  pithy  axiom,  of  which  most  men  know 
the  full  value,  is  by  no  means  so  well  appreciated 
by  women.  One  of  the  very  last  things  we  learn, 
often  through  a  course  of  miserable  helplessness, 
heart-burning,  difficulties,  contumelies,  and  pain, 
is  the  lesson  taught  to  boys  from  their  school 
days,  of  self-dependence.  ***** 

From  babyhood  girls  are  given  to  understand 
that  helplessness  is  feminine  and  beautiful  ;  help- 
fulness— except  in  certain  received  forms  of  mani- 
festation— unwomanly  and  ugly.  The  boys  may 
do  a  thousand  things  which  are  not  proper  for 
little  girls. 

And  herein,  I  think,  lies  the  great  mistake 
at  the  root  of  most  women's  education,  that  the 
law  of  their  existence  is  held  to  be,  not  right, 
but  propriety  ;  a  certain  received  notion  of 
womanhood, which  has  descended  from  certain  ex- 
cellent great  grandmothers,  admirably  suited  for 
some  sorts  of  their  descendants,  but  totally  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  each  sex  is  composed  of  indivi- 
duals, differing  in  character  almost  as  much  from 
one  another  as  from  the  opposite  sex.  For,  do 
we  not  continually  find  womanish  men  and 
masculine  women  ?  And  some  of  the  finest 
types  of  character  we  have  known  among  both 
sexes,  are  they  not  often  those  who  combine  the 
qualities  of  both  ?  Therefore  there  must  be 
somewhere  a  standard  of  abstract  right,  including 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  yet  superior  to 
either.  One  of  the  first  of  its  common  laws,  or 
common  duties,  is  this  of  self-dependence.    *  * 

I  once  heard  a  lady  say — a  tenderly  reared 
and  tender  hearted  woman — that  if  her  riches 
made  themselves  wings,  as  in  these  times  riches 
will,  she  did  not  know  anything  in  the  world 
that  she  could  turn  her  hand  to,  to  keep  herself 
from  starving.  A  more  pitiable,  and,  in  some 
sense,  humbling  confession,  could  hardly  have 
been  made  J  yet  it  is  not  that  of  hundreds, 
but  of  thousands  in  England.  Some  exceptions 
arise ;  here  is  one  :]two  young  women,  well  edu- 
cated and  refined,  their  father  dying  just  when 
his  business  promised  to  realize  a  handsome  pro- 
vision for  his  family.  It  was  essentially  a  man's 
business — in  many  points  of  view,  decidedly  an 
unpleasant  one.  Of  course  friends  thought  "  the 
girls"  must  give  up,  go  out  as  governesses,  de- 
pend on  relatives,  or  live  in  what  genteel  poverty 
the  sale  of  the  good-will  might  allow.  But  the 
girls  were  wiser.  They  argued  ;  <£  if  we  had  been 
boys,  it  would  have  been  all  right ;  we  should 
have  carried  on  the  business,  and  provided  for 
our  mother  and  the  whole  family;  being  women, 
we'll  try  it  still.  It  is  nothing  wrong;  it  is 
simply  disagreeable.  It  needs  common  sense, 
activity,  diligence,  and  self-dependence.  We 
have  all  these ;  and  what  we  have  not,  we  will 
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learn."  So  these  sensible  and  well  educated 
young  women  laid  aside  their  pretty  uselessness 
and  pleasant  idleness,  and  set  to  work.  Hap- 
pily, the  trade  was  one  that  required  no  personal 
publicity  ;  but  they  had  to  keep  the  books,  man- 
age the  stock,  choose  and  superintend,  fit  agents 
— to  do  things  difficult,  not  to  say  distasteful,  to 
most  women,  and  resign  enjoyments  that,  to 
women  of  their  refinement,  must  have  cost  daily 
self-denial.  Yet  they  did  it ;  they  filled  their 
father's  place,  sustained  their  delicate  mother  in 
ease  and  luxury,  never  once  compromising  their 
womanhood  by  their  work,  but  rather  ennobling 
the  work  by  their  doing  of  it.     *    *    *  * 

Perhaps  at  no  age  since  Eve's  were  women 
rated  so  exclusively  at  their  own  personal  worth, 
apart  from  poetic  flattery  or  tyrannical  deprecia- 
tion ;  at  no  time  in  the  world's  history  judged 
so  entirely  by  their  individual  merits,  and  re- 
spected according  to  the  respect  which  they 
earned  for  themselves.  And  shall  we  value 
ourselves  so  meanly  as  to  consider  this  unjust? 
Shall  we  not  rather  accept  our  position,  difficult 
indeed,  and  requiring  from  us  more  than  the 
world  ever  required  before,  but  from  its  very 
difficulty  rendered  the  more  honorable.     *  * 

And  here,  piercing  to  the  foundation  of  all 
truth — I  think  we  may  find  the  truth  concerning 
self-dependence,  which  is  only  real  and  only 
valuable  when  its  root  is  not  in  self  at  all ;  when 
its  strength  is  drawn  not  from  man,  but  from  that 
Higher  and  Diviner  Source  whence  every  indi- 
vidual soul  proceeds,  and  to  which  alone  it  is  ac- 
countable. As  soon  as  any  woman,  old  or  young, 
once  feels  that,  not  as  a  vague  sentimental  belief, 
but  as  a  tangible,  practical  law  of  life,  all  weak- 
ness ends,  all  doubt  departs.  She  recognizes 
the  glory,  honor,  and  beauty  of  her  existence ; 
she  is  no  longer  afraid  of  its  pains ;  she  desires 
not  to  shift  one  atom  of  its  responsibilities  to 
another.  She  is  content  to  take  it  just  as  it  is, 
from  the  hands  of  the  All  Father  ;  her  only 
care  being  so  to  fulfil  it,  that  while  the  world  at 
large  may  recognize  and  profit  by  her  self-depen- 
dence, she  herself,  knowing  that  the  utmost 
strength  lies  in  the  deepest  humility,  recognises, 
solely  and  above  all,  her  dependence  upon  God. 


us  the  distressed  situation  of  many  deserving  in 
dividuals  who  were  seeking  work  and  desirous 
that  their  own  hands  should  minister  to  their 
necsssities. 

For  want  of  funds  we  have  been  obliged  to 
deny  many  who  have  applied  for  assistance,  but 
hope  as  our  Association  shall  become  better 
known,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  means  still 
further  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  giving  employ- 
ment in  sewing  to  a  class  of  industrious  women 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  efforts  for 
their  daily  bread.  During  the  season  944  gar- 
ments were  made,  for  which  a  fair  compensation 
was  given.  These  garments  we  gratuitously 
distributed,  principally  among  the  infirm  poor 
and  children. 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  such 
Friends  as  have  aided  us — some  with  money 
and  others  by  donations  in  goods  and  trimmings 
— all  of  which  has  been  gratefully  received. 

To  Charles  Lewars  we  would  also  express  our 
obligations,  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  room 
with  fuel,  at  the  corner  of  9th  and  Spring  Gar- 
den Streets,  where  our  meetings  have  been 
held. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  in  money  amount- 
ed to  $372  80.  Paid  for  goods,  &c,  $236  15. 
For  work,  $136  65. 

A.  A.  Townsend,  Sec. 
M  mo.  26th,  1858. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Central  Employment  As- 
sociation, (formerly  known  as  the  Northern 
Female  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick 
and  Infirm  Poor.) 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  labors  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, under  its  modified  form  and  present 
title,  we  are  well  satisfied  that  benefit  has  been 
derived  from  the  change.  We  have  been  en- 
abled by  the  accession  of  members,  and  dona- 
tions from  those  who  esteem  it  the  wisest  plan  to 
aid  the  indigent  by  giving  them  employment,  to 
extend  our  usefulness ;  and  an  avenue  has  been 
opened  whereby  there  has  been  brought  before 


WITCHCRAFT  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Pliny  has  recorded  the  story  of  an  industrious 
and  ingenious  husbandman,  who,  being  in  ad- 
vance of  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  cultivated  a 
small  piece  of  ground  upon  an  improved  method, 
by  which  he  gathered  much  more  fruits,  and 
reaped  larger  profits  than  the  neighbors  about 
him,  though  their  possessions  were  more  ample. 
His  uncommon  success  excited  their  envy,  in- 
somuch that  they  brought  this  accusation  against 
him  :  "  That  by  sorcery,  charms,  and  witchcraft, 
he  had  transported  his  neighbors'  fruits,  fertility, 
and  increase  to  his  own  fields."  For  this  he 
was  ordered  peremptorily  by  Albinus,  a  Roman 
general  skilled  in  agriculture,  to  answer  the  charge 
before  him.  Cresinus,  fearing  the  issue,  resolved 
upon  his  best  defence,  brought  his  plow  and 
other  rural  implements,  and  displaying  them 
openly,  he  set  there  also  his  daughter,  a  lusty, 
strong  lass,  big  of  bone ;  then,  turning  to  the 
citizens— "  My  master,  quoth  he,  "  these  are 
the  sorceries,  charms,  and  all  the  enchantments 
that  I  use.  I  might  also  allege  my  own  travel 
and  labor,  my  early  rising  and  late  sitting  up, 
and  the  painful  sweat  that  I  daily  endure  ;  but  I 
am  not  able  to  present  these  to  your  view,  nor  to 
bring  them  with  me  into  this  assembly."  This 
bold°and  open  defence  captivated  the  people  j  it 
proved  the  coup  de  main  which  turned  a  doubt- 
ful result  to  his  entire  favor;  he  was  pronounced 
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"  not  guilty/'  and  those  present  took  note  of  his 
inventions.  This  story,  though  not  strictly  be- 
longing to  the  history  of  our  own  island,  is  derived 
from  those  who  are  said  to  have  first  taught  to 
the  Britons  the  art  of  husbandry.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  fairly  employed  to  show  that  the  first 
improvers  of  agriculture  had  their  days  of  trial ; 
that  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  in  every  path 
of  inquiry  and  invention — inthe  discovery  of  the 
rotation  of  crops,  as  in  that  of  the  rotary  motion 
of  the  earth — a  Galileo  has  had  to  answer  for  his 
daring,  before  some  embodiment  of  ignorance 
constituting  an  inquisition. — Philip's  History 
of  Progress. 


•<  FOR  BEHOLD  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  IS  WITHIN 
YOU  ' 
By  Habriet  Winslow. 
Pilgrim  to  the  heavenly  city, 

Groping  wildered  on  thy  way  ; 
Look  not  to  the  outward  landmark, 
List  not  what  the  blind  guides  say. 

For  long  years  thou  hast  been  seeking, 

Some  new  idol  found  each  day  ; 
All  that  dazzled,  all  that  glittered, 

Lured  thee  from  thy  path  away, 

On  the  outward  world  relying, 

Earthly  treasures  thou  wouldst  heap  ; 

Titled  friends  and  lofty  honors, 
Lull  thy  higher  hopes  to  sleep. 

Thou  art  stored  with  worldly  wisdom, 

All  the  lore  of  books  is  thine  ; 
And  within  thy  stately  mansion, 

Brightly  sparkles  wit  and  wine. 

Richly  droop  the  silken  curtains, 

Round  those  high  and  mirrored  halls  : 

And  on  mossy  Persian  carpets 
Silently  thy  proud  step  falls. 

Not  the  gentlest  wind  of  heaven, 

Dared  too  roughly  fan  thy  brow  ; 
Nor  the  morning's  blessed  sunbeam. 

Tinge  thy  cheek  with  ruddy  glow. 

Yet  midst  all  these  outward  riches, 

Has  thy  heart  no  void  confessed  ; 
Whispering,  though  each  wish  be  granted, 

Still,  oh  still  I  am  not  blessed  ? 

And  when  happy,  careless  children, 
Lured  thee  with  their  winning  ways  ; 

Thou  bast  sighed  in  vain  contrition, 
Give  me  back  those  golden  days. 

Had3t  thou  stooped  to  learn  their  lesson, 
Truthful  preachers — they  had  told  ; 

Thou  thy  kingdom  hast  forsaken, 
Thou  hast  thy  own  birthright  sold. 

Thou  art  heir  to  vast  possessions, 

Up,  and  boldly  claim  thine  own  ;' 
Seize  the  crown — that  waits  thy  wearing, 

Leap  at  once  into  thy  throne. 

Look  not  to  some  cloudy  mansion, 

'Mong  the  planets  far  away  ; 
Trust  not  to  the  distant  future. 

Let  thy  Heaven  begin  to-day. 


When  thy  struggling  soul  hath  conquered, 
When  the  path  lies  fair  and  clear  ; 

When  thou  art  prepared  for  Heaven, 
Thou  wilt  find  that  Heaven  is  here. 


FAITH. 

W.   H.  BURLEIGH. 

Restless,  and  oft  complaining,  on  his  bed 

Tossed  a  fair  child,  as  burned  along  his  veins 
The  fire  of  fever  with  consuming  pains: 
And  ever  and  anon  he  raised  his  head 
From  the  hot  pillow,  and  beseeching  said — 
"  Water ;  oh,  give  me  water  !"    By  his  side 
The  healer  stood,  and  tenderly  replied — 
Wait  yet  awhile — this  potion  take  instead." 
1  "  No,"  cried  the  child — "  'tis  poison  and  will  kill !" 
His  father  took  the  cup— "My  son,  be  sure 
This  is  a  nauseous  draught,  but  it  may  cure — 

Will  my  boy  drink  it?" — Then  said  he,  "  I  will — 
I'm  not  afraid  'tis  poison  now — I  know 
Thou  would'st  not  give  it,  father,  were  it  so." 

Oh,  trusting  Childhood  !  I  would  learn  of  thee 
This  lesson  of  pure  Faith,  and  to  my  heart 
So  bind  it  that  it  never  may  depart — 

Therefore  shalt  thou  henceforth  my  teacher  be  ; 

For  in  tby  perfect  trust,  the  sin  I  see 

Of  our  own  doubts  and  fears.  The  cup  of  Life, 
Drugged  with  the  bitterness  of  tears  and  strife, 

Shall  I  not  drink  it  when  'tis  proffered  me  ? 
Yes — for  'tis  mingled  by  a  Father's  hand 

And  given  in  love — for,  rightly  understood, 

Trials  and  pains  tend  e^er  to  our  good, 
Healing  the  soul  that  for  the  better  land 

Thirsts  with  a  deathless  longing!  Welcome  pain, 

Whose  end  is  bliss  and  everlasting  gain  ! 


"  NOTHING  BUI  LEAVES." 

Nothing  but  leaves  ;  the  Spirit  grieves 

Over  a  wasted  life  ; 
Sin  committed  while  conscience  slept. 
Promises  made  but  never  kept, 

Hatred,  battle,  and  strife  ; 
Nothing  but  leaves  ! 

Nothing  but  leaves  ;  no  garnered  sheaves 

Of  life's  fair  ripened  grain  ; 
Words,  idle  words,  for  earnest  deeds  ; 
We  sow  our  seeds — lo  !  tares  and  weeds  ; 

We  reap  with  toil  and  pain 
Nothing  but  leaves. 

Nothing  but  leaves;  memory  weaves 

No  veil  to  screen  the  past; 
As  we  retrace  our  weary  way, 
Counting  each  lost  and  misspent  day, 

We  find  sadly  at  last 
Nothing  but  leaves. 

And  shall  we  meet  th'  Master  so, 

Bearing  our  withered  leaves? 
The  Saviour  looks  for  perfect  fruit — 
We  stand  before  Him  humbled,  mute  ; 
Waiting  the  word  He  breathes — 
"Nothing  but  leaves." 


Doctrine  is  nothing  but  the  skin  of  Truth  set 
up  and  stuffed. 

If  you  wish  to  build  schools  without  play- 
grounds, nobody  would  get  beyond  short  division 
in  a  life-time. 
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THOMAS  HANCOCK,  M.D. 
(Continued  from  page  616.) 

4:th  month  Oth. — "  Having  altered  my  days  at 
the  city  dispensary,  I  was  enabled  yesterday  to 
attend  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  experienced, 
what  I  often  do  in  company,  great  incapacity 
and  weakness,  as  though  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  come  to  a  right  decision  in  matters  of  de- 
bate. But  I  desire  not  to  be  impatient.  The 
principles  of  things  I  well  understand  are  even 
at  seasons  hid  from  me  j  yet  do  I  not  clearly 
perceive  that  upon  this  very  backwardness  and 
sluggishness  in  my  natural  faculties,  is  built  the 
foundation  of  my  progress  in  the  Christian  race  ? 
for  I  firmly  believe  that  attractive  qualities  like 
an  imposing  exterior,  would  have  alienated  my 
proud  heart  more  and  more  from  the  humility  of 
the  gospel,  and  prevented  me  from  ever  attaining 
'the  one  thing  needful,  the  pearl  of  great  price.' 
I  have  sometimes  compared  our  sitting  in  a  silent 
meeting  for  worship  to  guests  around  a  table, 
each  looking  up  to  a  benevolent  host  for  a  little 
supply  :  say  that  host  knows  the  state  of  his 
guests,  will  he  give  to  him  who  is  not  hungry  ? 
will  he  feed  the  careless  ?  will  he  hand  forth  a 
portion  to  him  who  is  pleasing  his  fancy  with 
other  dainties  than  the  fare  of  his  Lord's  house  ? 
This  is  the  state  of  waiting,  of  hunger,  of  pa- 
tiently expecting  the  Master's  eye,  of  humbly  pe- 
titioning for  a  morsel  of  bread  to  sustain  the  soul ; 
this  is  worship — depending  on  him  and  him 
alone,  and  returning  away  empty,  rather  than 
accept  anything  to  satisfy  the  soul  or  the  senses 
which  is  not  of  his  own  handing  forth." 

1st  Month  1th,  1820. — "  In  such  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  the  poor,  subject  to  all  their  hu- 
mors and  caprices,  how  difficult  it  is  to  main- 
tain an  even  and  unruffled  temper !  I  have 
often  longed  to  be  preserved  in  this  respect,  and 
have  been  ashamed  of  myself  for  yielding  to  im- 
patience and  a  degree  of  harshness  in  my  man- 
ner towards  them.  Have  I  done  to  them  as  I 
would  be  done  by  ?  Nothing  but  Christian  love, 
true  operative  charity,  can  produce  the  necessa- 
ry disposition  and  conduct  on  such  occasions,  and 
this  can  only  be  attained  by  frequent  watchings, 
self-examination,  and  reliance  upon  Providence, 
when  assailed  by  temptations  of  this  kind." 

3d  Month  10th,  1823.  "  Let  me  commune  with 
myself  thus  :  Know  thyself ;  practice  deep  re- 
pentance ;  correct  thy  failings,  and  let  none  have 
the  mastery,  but  do  it  not  in  thy  own  strength  ; 
seek  humbly  for  Divine  help — seek  it  through 
the  intercession  of  a  blessed  Redeemer,  and  be 
in  earnest,  for  thou  hast  much  to  do." 

10  th  Month  13th,  1828. — "  My  greatest  earth- 
ly treasure  was  taken  away  this  morning  at  6  A. 
M.  It  is  cause  of  thankfulness  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  say,  '  Praised  be  the  Lord,  who  gave 
and  who  hath  taken  away.'  " 

20th. — '■'  The  remains  of  my  beloved  and 


deeply  lamented  H.  W.  H.  were  committed  to 
the  silent  grave  in  Bunhill  Fields,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  solemn  gathering  of  Friends  and  others, 
at  which  divers  Friends  appeared  in  awakening 
ministry,  both  to  consolation  and  profit." 

21st. — ''Providence  was  pleased  to  bless  me 
with  a  little  help  to-day  :  my  friend  P.  B.  paid 
an  instructive  visit." 

8th  Month  10th,  1829.—"  Left  London,  and 
reached  Liverpool  with  four  of  my  family  the 
following  day." 

12th  Month  13th. — "  My  heart  is  melted  with 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  great  Author  of 
all  my  mercies,  for  enabling  me  to  attain  to  a 
little  peace  and  satisfaction  in  the  allotment  into 
which  I  have  been  cast.  I  feel  myself  unworthy 
of  the  many  blessings  which  I  still  enjoy,  and 
earnestly  pray  to  be  preserved  from  murmuring, 
if  discouragements  should  yet  be  permitted  to 
attend  me.  Some  of  what  I  have  already  expe- 
rienced I  now  see  were  ordered  in  best  wisdom  ! 
How  good  it  is  to  seek  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and 
stay  the  mind  upon  Him.  0,  may  I  ever  press 
after  this  blessed  state!" 

1st  Month  5th,  1830 — "Yesterday  and  to-day 
I  was  favored  with  a  disposition  entirely  to  sur- 
render my  own  wishes,  in  respect  to  the  success 
of  the  medical  cases  under  my  care  to  the  hands 
of  Him  who  knows  best  not  only  what  is  good 
for  myself,  but  for  those  persons  who  are  nearly 
interested  in  the  recovery  of  their  sick  relatives, 
so  that  I  dared  not  ask  for  what  I  conceive  might 
be  outwardly  advantageous  to  myself,  and  I  have 
checked  myself  when  disposed  to  pry  into  the 
counsels  of  the  Most  High,  in  tracing  the  sup- 
posed effects  of  this  or  that  event." 

22d. — "  In  the  encouraging  prospect  which 
opens  as  to  my  profession,  gre-it  discretion  is  re- 
quired lest  I  become  presumptuous,  vain  or  talk- 
ative. 0  for  Christian  meekness  and  fear !  In 
the  grave  there  is  no  sorrowing,  no  worldly  con- 
tention, and  blesed  is  he  who  is  prepared  for 
this  awful  change.  How  insignificant  are  the 
cares  of  life,  andthe  toils  and  objects  of  ambition, 
when  viewed  from  the  eminence  of  vital  Chris- 
tianity. I  pretend  not  to  this  high  attain- 
ment, yet  am  permitted  at  times  to  feel  that 
there  is  a  joy  and  peace  which  this  world  never 
can  afford." 

Qth  Month  31st,  1834.—"  To-day,  at  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  an  important  station  in  the 
Society  was  allotted  to  me.  The  Lord  knows 
it  was  in  the  feeling  of  much  weakness  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  my  friends;  and  it  is 
consoling  to  reflect,  that  the  stones  of  the  build- 
ing, whether  they  be  concealed  or  prominent, 
have  no  right  to  place  themselves  where  they  may 
be  of  use.  There  is  still,  I  trust,  a  wise  master- 
builder  over  us." 

10th  Month  10th. — "  Attended  three  meet- 
ings for  worship  this  day  !  that  in  the  evening 
was  a  public  meeting  held  by  our  Friends,  and 
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in  which  '  the  weaker  vessel'  shone  with  bright- 1 
ness  in  her  catholic  communication.  How  could  I 
any  one  who  heard  her  doubt  of  the  qualifications 
of  women  to  be  preachers  of  the  gospel !  She 
was  clear,  comprehensive,  and  convincing,  yet 
travelling  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  under  bod- 
ily infirmity.    0  for  more  dedication  like  this  I" 

The  diary  here  breaks  off  abruptly,  and  was 
not  renewed,  owing,  it  is  thought,  to  the  bodily 
infirmities  to  which  the  writer  was  subject  j 
sometimes  of  a  very  trying  nervous  character, 
rendering  continuous  thought  on  any  subject, 
and  writing  especially,  a  burden. 

During  these  years  of  suffering  the  refining 
process  went  on,  softening  down  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  natural  irritability  of  his  temper, 
and  producing,  very  conspicuously,  the  Christian 
graces  of  love,  humility,  and  fervent  charity. 

In  the  bosom  of  his  own  family  he  was  still 
the  cheerful,  tender,  and  intellectual  companion  ; 
always  accessible  on  the  most  trivial  subject  on 
which  his  opinion  might  be  solicited,  and  yet  so 
humble  and  diffident  in  opening  out  his  own 
stores  of  knowledge,  that  his  superior  mental  at- 
tainments were  scarcely  felt  whilst  acknowledged 
by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Though  precluded  by  the  delicate  state  of  his 
health  from  using  much  active  exertion,  he  was 
when  able  to  leave  the  house,  a  diligent  at- 
tender  of  meetings.  His  concern  for  the  pro- 
motion and  prosperity  of  the  principles  he  pro- 
fessed was  great;  and  deeply  was  his  sympathy 
and  interest  called  forth  in  behalf  of  such  of  his 
devoted  friends  as  travelled  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  there  was  an 
evident  decline  of  bodily  vigor  j  but,  except  a 
a  slight  aflection  ux  the  memory,  the  mental  pow- 
ers were  preserved  in  undiminisned  brightness. 
The  precious  sweetness  which  rested  upon  his 
spirit  was  most  striking  to  those  around  him. 
Very  mercifully  was  it  allotted,  that  as  his 
strength  decreased,  the  sufferings  of  the  body  be- 
came less  acute;  and  consequently,  although  de- 
barred from  active  exercise,  often  confined  to  the 
house,  and  but  occasionally  equal  to  see  his 
friends,  he  seemed  more  capable  of  enjoying  his 
drives  into  the  country,  with  books  and  conver- 
sation at  home,  than  at  former  periods  of  his 
life. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  second  month 
that  he  attended  meeting  for  the  last  time,  when 
he  appeared  to  take  a  rheumatic  cold,  and  was 
next  day  confined  to  his  chamber;  it  proved  to 
be  his  final  illness — the  last  stage  of  extensive 
heart  disease  of  many  years  standing.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  illness  he  was  much  impressed 
with  the  uncertainty  of  recovery,  and  remarked, 
with  perfect  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  that 
if  it  should  please  Providence  to  shorten  his  life, 
he  believed  it  would  exempt  him  from  much 
future  suffering.    His  bodily  sufferings  were  at 


times  very  acute,  but  his  mind  was  preserved  ! 
in  much  quiet  resignation.    At  one  time  he 
said,  "  I  am  endeavoring  patiently  to  wait  until 
my  change  come."    At  another,  u  It  is  a  favor 
to  be  permitted  effectually  to  realize,  even  in  our 
small  measure,  something  of    the    sufferings  j 
which  our  dear  Saviour  bore  for  our  sakes.  When  j 
brought  thus  low  His  love  is  all  that  remains  to  I 
us  j"  and  again,  "  It  is  very  encouraging  to  have  1 
the  love  and  unity  of  our  friends ;  yes,  unity  is  . 
a  precious  thing." 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  his  life,  his  bod- 
ily weakness  was  so  extreme  that  he  scarcely  con- 
versed, except  making  an  occasional  remark  ;  - 
enough,  however,  was  expressed  to  prove  that 
his  soul  was  sweetly  reposing  on  his  dear  Re- 
deemer's love  ;  and  that,  having  experienced 
"  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  all  within  was  peace.  When 
he  was  in  health,  he  was  wont  to  allude  with 
awful  dread  to  the  pains  attendant  on  dissolu- 
tion, a  feeling  not  uncommon  in  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  but  now  that  he  was  laid 
upon  a  sick  bed,  the  subject  seemed  mercifully 
veiled  from  his  view,  and  not  a  cloud  obscured 
the  perfect  tranquillity  of  his  mind. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  4th  month,  a 
great  and  sudden  change  was  apparent;  the 
dear  invalid  seemed  conscious  of  his  approach- 
ing end,  and  embraced  with  tenderness  each 
member  of  his  family  who  was  present.  It  was 
scarcely  thought  he  could  survive  to  see  the 
light  of  another  day;  but  the  long  lingering 
hours  of  the  succeeding  night  wore  away,  and 
still  found  him,  with  feebly  ebbing  breath,  a 
denizen  of  earth.  The  utmost  quiet  pervaded 
the  chamber  of  death;  no  words  were  needed, 
but  looks  of  love  and  unutterable  tenderness 
beamed  from  the  dying  eye  ;  and  with  softened 
hearts  those  around  him  could  adopt  the  lan- 
guage, "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace;"  and 
when  the  last  solemn  moment  arrived,  most 
gently  the  silver  cord  was  loosed,  and  the  golden 
bowl  was  broken.  Truly  the  sting  of  death  was 
removed,  and  a  precious  evidence  was  granted, 
that  the  emancipated  spirit  was  permitted  through 
unmerited  mercy  to  enter  within  the  pearl  gates, 
and  "  presented  faultless  before  the  presence  of 
his  God  and  Saviour  with  exceeding  joy." — An- 
nual Monitory  New  Scries,  Mo.  8,  lb50. 


TRANSFERENCE  OF  VITALITY. 

The  transference  of  vitality  which  seems  to  oc- 
cur when  youog  persons  are  habitually  placed  in 
contact  with  the  aged,  is  well  attested  by  very 
competent  authorities.  A  distinguished  author, 
Dr.  James  Copeland,  says  :  A  not  uncommon 
cause  of  depressed  vital  power  is  the  young 
sleeping  with  the  aged.  This,  however  explained, 
has  been   long  remarked.    I  have  occasionally 
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met  with  the  counterpart  of  the  following  case. 
I  was  a  few  years  ago  consulted  about  a  pale, 
sickly  and  thin  boy,  of  about  four  or  five  years 
of  age.  He  appeared  to  have  no  specific  ailment, 
but  there  was  a  slow  and  remarkable  decline  of 
flesh  and  strength,  and  of  the  energy  of  the 
functions.  After  inquiring  into  the  history  of 
the  case,  it  came  out  that  he  was  a  very  robust 
and  plethoric  child,  up  to  his  third  year,  when 
his  grandmother,  a  very  old  person,  took  him  to 
sleep  with  her ;  that  he  soon  after  lost  his  good 
looks,  and  that  he  continued  to  decline  progres- 
sively, notwithstanding  the  medical  treatment  to 
which  he  was  subjected. 

"  THE  SALT,  IF  YOU  PLEASE." 

Everybody  has  a  partiality  for  dinner,  and 
one  of  the  most  frequent  expressions  at  a  dinner 
table  is  the  one  which  forms  our  caption,  and  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  know  something  of 
the  substance  they  are  using,  we  will  tell  them 
a  few  facts  about  salt,    i^alt  is  a  chemical  com- 
pound of  twenty-three  parts  by  weight,  of  a 
beautifully  silver  white,  but  soft  metal,  called 
sodium,  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1807, 
and  thirty-five  parts  of  a  pungent,  yellowish 
green  gas,  called  chlorine,  discovered  by  Scheele 
in  1774 — these  two  combined,  form  this,  the 
most  widely  diffused  and  useful  of  any  one  com- 
pound in  the  world.    It  is  found  in  the  sea, 
and  in  the  rocks,  from  which  our  principal  sup- 
ply comes.    The  most  wonderful  deposits  are  in 
Poland  and  in  Hungary,  where  it  is  quarried 
like  a  rock,  one  of  the  Polish  mines  being  worked 
since  1251.  These  Polish  salt  nines  have  heard 
the  groan  of  many  a  poor  captive,  and  have  seen 
the  last  agonies  of  many  a  brave  man,  for  until 
lately,  they  were  worked  entirely  by  the  State 
prisouers  of  Austria,  Russia  or  Poland,  whichever 
happened  to  be  in  power  at  the  time  ;  and  once 
the  offender,  or  fancied  hindrance  to  some  other 
person's  advancement,  was  let  down  into  this  sub- 
terranean prison,  he  never  saw  the  light  of  day 
again.    So  salt  has  its  history  as  well  as  science. 
Other  large  deposits  are  found  in  Cheshire,  Eng- 
land, where  the  water  is  forced  down  by  pipes 
into  the  salt,  and  is  again  pumped  up  as  brine, 
which  is  evaporated  and  the  salt  obtained.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  been  carried,  that  one 
town  in  the  "  salt  country,"  as  it  is  called,  has 
scarcely  an  upright  house  in  it,  all  the  foundations 
having  sunk  with  the  ground,  to  fill  up  the  cavity 
left  by  the  extracted  salt. 

In  Virginia  there  are  beds  of  salt,  and  the 
Salmon  Mountains,  in  Oregon,  are  capable  of 
affording  large  quantities  of  the  same  material. 
The  brine  springs  of  Salina  and  Syracuse,  are 
well-known,  and  from  about  forty  gallons  of  their 
brine,  one  bushel  of  salt  is  obtained.  There  are 
also  extensive  salt  springs  in  Ohio.  The  brine 
is  pumped  up  from  wells  made  in  the  rock,  and 
into  which  it  flows  and  runs  into  boilers.  These 


boilers  are  large  iron  kettles  set  in  brickwork,  and 
when  fires  are  lighted  under  them,  the  brine  is 
quickly  evaporated.  The  moment  the  brine  be- 
gins to  boil,  it  becomes  turbid,  from  the  com- 
pounds of  lime  that  it  contains,  and  which  are 
soluble  in  cold,  but  not  in  hot  water ;  these  first 
sediments  are  taken  out  with  ladles  called  "  bit- 
tern ladles,"  and  the  salt  being  next  deposited 
from  the  brine,  is  carried  away  to  drain  and  dry. 
The  remaining  liquid  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  magnesia,  in  various  forms,  and  gives  it  the 
name  of  "  bittern,"  from  the  taste  peculiar  to 
magnesia  in  every  form. 

"  But  how  did  this  salt  come  into  the  rock?" 
is  the  natural  query,  and  the  wonder  seems  great- 
er when  we  recollect  that  salt  beds  are  found  in 
nearly  every  one  of  the  strata  composing  the 
earth's  crust.    This  fact  proves  another,  that  as 
the  majority  of  these  salt-beds  have  come  from 
lakes  left  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  by  the  re- 
cedence  of  the  sea ;  the  sea  has  through  all  the 
geologic  ages,  been  as  salt  as  it  is  to-day.  Let 
us  take  the  Great  Salt  Lake  as  an  illustration,  it 
being  the  largest  salt  lake  in  the  world,  but  by 
no  means  the  only  one,  as  such  inland  masses  of 
saline  water  are  found  over  the  whole  earth,  but 
as  ours  is  the  greatest  in  extent,  it  will  form  the 
best  example.    It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
4200  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  has  an  area  of  2000  square  miles  j  yet  high 
as  it  is,  "  once  upon  a  time,"  as  the  story  books 
of  our  juvenility  used  to  say,  it  was  part  of  the 
sea,  which  retired  by  the  upheaval  of  the  rocks, 
and  that  great  basin  took  its  salt  water  up  with  it. 
Should  this  in  time  evaporate,  and  its  salt  be- 
come covered  with  mud  and  sand,  and  the  land 
again  be  depressed  ;  then,  at  some  distant  future 
age,  the  people  would  be  wondering  how  the  salt 
got  there,  little  thinking  that  the  Mormons  had 
ever  built  a  city  on  its  shores  when  it  was  a  great 
salt  lake.    There  are  also,  however,  salt  rocks 
taking  their  place  in  regular  geologic  series  with 
other  rocks,  interspersed  between  red  sandstone, 
magnesian  and  carboniferous  strata  •  these  we 
can  only  account  for,  as  we  do  for  other  stratified 
rocks,  viz  :  that  they  were  deposited  from  their 
solution  in  water  or  carried  mechanically  to  the 
spot  where  now  found  by  that  ever  mobile  liquid. 
We  fear  we  should  be  accused  of  an  attempt  to 
put  our  readers  in  pickle,  so  we  will  stay  our  pen, 
hoping  they  will  remember  these  bits  of  informa- 
tion when  next  they  say,  "  The  salt,  if  you  please." 
— Scientific  American. 


YOU  MUST  HAVE  PATIENCE. 

In  this  world  of  trial,  how  great  is  the  need 
of  patience  !  If  we  attempt  to  do  good,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  our  motives  may  be  aspersed  ; 
we  may  be  misunderstood,  or  aggravating  obsta- 
cles are  thrown  in  our  way.  In  business,  there 
I  are  a  thousand  irritating  circumstances  which 
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chafe  and  fret  the  soul.  Men  are  dishonest,  de- 
ceitful ;  employers  are  hard-hearted,  exacting, 
fault-finding  ;  the  employed  are  unfaithful,  waste- 
ful, insulting  •  debtors  do  not  pay,  and  creditors 
are  importunate.  In  the  domestic  circle,  there 
is  need  of  patience.  The  husband  may  be  ne- 
glectful, unkind  ;  the  wife  fretful,  slatternly,  ex- 
travagant, inconsiderate;  the  children  turbulent, 
passionate,  disobedient.  There  are,  indeed,  in 
every  walk  and  department  of  life,  briars  and 
nettles  that  prickle  and  annoy,  and  to  endure 
them  and  not  be  injured  by  them,  we  have  need 
of  patience.  The  philosophy  of  living  well,  is 
to  use  all  blessings  and  all  trials  so  as  to  work 
out  our  good.  But  a  foolish  life  is  distinguished 
by  perverting  all  blessings  to  a  curse,  and  con- 
verting no  curses  into  blessings.  But  to  ex- 
tract good  from  every  thing,  and  every  circum- 
stance, we  must  have  patience. 

It  is  not  the  great  trials  of  life  from  which  we 
receive  the  most  injury  •  nor,  indeed,  is  it  un- 
der these  that  we  need  the  most  patience.  We 
are  more  liable  to  be  chafed  by  trifles,  by  little, 
unexpected  annoyances,  the  friction  of  daily 
life,  events  which  will  be  lost  sight  of  and  for- 
gotten after  a  wave  or  two  of  life's  ocean  has 
passed  over  us,  than  by  the  heavy  blows  of  ad- 
versity. The  severest  test  of  patience  comes 
from  the  smallest  of  life's  trials.  He  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  in  the  domestic  circle,  in  the 
daily  friction  of  business,  midst  the  trials  and 
cares  of  life,  that  come  and  go  without  any  re 
cord  in  the  diary,  ledger,  or  biography,  is  greater 
than  he  who  stands  calmly  and  meets  the  mad 
storm  of  persecution,  or  is  submerged  by  billows 
of  adversity  without  complaint. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but 
prices  are  steady.  The  sales  of  superfine  are  at  $5  12 
a  $5  25  extra,  and  $5  37  a  $5  75  for  extra  family.  The 
sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are  within  the  range  of 
the  fame  figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6  25  up  to  $7  00. 
Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  continue  limited. 
The  former  is  held  at  $4  00.  Corn  Meal  is  unsettled 
at.  $3  25  per  barrel  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  fair 
demand.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at 
$1  25  a  $1  28  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Red,  and 
$1  35  a  $1  40  for  prime  White.  Rye  is  steady  and  in 
demand  at  80  cents.  Old  Corn  is  held  at  80  cents; 
new  ranges  at  from  67  a  10  ct.;.  Oats  are  steady. 
Sale3  of  prime  Delaware  at  45  cts.,  and  Jersey  at  46 
cents. 

Cloverseed  is  in  good  supply,  but  the  demand  for 
it  is  quite  moderate  ;  sales  of  common  to  prime  new  at 
$5  50  and  $5  62  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  is  worth  $2, 
and  Flaxseed  $1  60. 


NOTICE. — THE  NINE  PARTNER'S  BOARDING 
SCHOOL  re-opened  on  the  1st  of  11th  month, 
1858,  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  Josiah 
D.  and  Mary  B.  Chase.    Extensive  repairs  and  im- 


provements have  been  made,  which  will  add  materially 
to  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  the  pupils. 

A  circular  coDtaining  full  particulars  in  relation  to 
terms,  &c,  may  be  obtained,  by  addressing 
JOSIAH  D.  CHASE, 
Washington,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

10  mo.  14. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STORY.  —  The  Subscriber 
takes  this  method  of  informing  his  friends  that  he 
is  progressing  as  fast  as  possible  with  this  very  inter- 
esting work,  and  as  it  will  require  a  considerable 
outlay  of  money,  be  will  be  glad  to  have  a  very  large 
subscription  list,  so  as  to  send  out  the  books  as  fast  as 
they  are  ready. 

HENRY  LONGSTRETH, 

915  Market  Street. 
H.  Longstreth  would  call  attention  to  the  following 
list  of  books  : 

Life  of  John  Conran,  -  -  -       $  50 

Tanner's  Lectures,  &c,  50 
Life  of  William  and  Alice  Ellis,       -  -  100 

Marsh's  Life  of  George  Fox,  -  -       1  00 

Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  -  -  2  00 

Upham's  Letters  from  Europe,  &c,  -       2  00 

Life  of  Thomas  Fowell  Bux+on,        -  -       1  50 

Journal  of  Margaret  Woods,  -  -       1  00 

Life  of  Richard  Reynolds,  -  -  75 

Gleanings  from  Pious  Authors,        -  -       1  00 

Guide  to  True  Peace,  ...  25 

Plain  Path  to  Christian  Perfection,  -  -  25 

Life  of  John  Roberts,  25 
Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline,  50 
Memoirs  of  Maria  Fox,        -  -  -       1  50 

Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Barclay,  -       1  00 

Life  of  Prisciila  Gurney,  -  75 
Memorials  of  Rebecca  Jones,  -  -       1  00 

Harvey's  Shawnee  Indians,  -  -  75 

Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,       -  -  50 

He  will  also  be  glad  to  furnish  Libraries  and  indi- 
viduals with  any  books  that  may  be  wanted,  at  as  lew 
prices  as  they  can  be  obtained  anywhere. 

1st  mo.  4,  1858. 

V|  ARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  BY  FRIEND'S  CERE- 
MONY,  finely  Engraved  and  neatly  Printed  on  the 
best  English  Parchment.  Price  Two  Dollars.  Sent 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  mail  for  the  above 
price,  and  six  postage  stamps.  Certificates  filled  up 
in  a  superior  manner,  from  three  to  five  dollars  tor 
the  writing.    Invitations  neatly  written. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN,  No.  5,  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill. 

N.  J. 

The  Wint  er  Season  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  2nd  of  11th  mo.,  and  continue  20  weeks.  Terms 
of  admission  $70  per  Session.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill.  Salem  Co.,  N.J. 

10th  mo.  1858. 

/  CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\j  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. — The  Thirty-eighth 
session  of  this  Institution  will  commence,  on  the  15th 
of  11th  month,  1858,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  $70  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance, 
the  other  in  tbe  middle  of  the  session. 

No  extra  charges.    For  further  information  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
9th  mo.  25th — 3  mo. 

Merrihcw  &  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  St,  North  side  Pecna.  Bank 
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Memoir  of  Thomas  Zell,  with  some  extracts 
from  his  memorndums  and  letters. 

[Continued  from  page  622.J 

His  health  had  now  begun  to  decline,  and  he 
was  oftimes,  through  suffering,  incapacitated 
for  attending  to  business — though  as  soon  as  he 
felt  any  relief  he  immediately  resumed  his  duties; 
and  when  remonstrated  with  upon  doing  so,  his 
favorite  expression  was,  "  I  would  rather  wear 
out  than  rust  out !"  He  had  become  a  consist- 
ent member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  meeting  known  as 
Spruce  Street  Meeting,  where  he  occupied  the 
position,  first  as  Overseer  and  then  as  Elder, 
until  he  was  called  away  by  death.  How  vivid- 
ly we  can  recal  him  now,  with  his  calm  and 
benevolent  countenance  lighted  with  that  holy 
expression  which  emanates  from  a  heart  in 
blessed  communion  with  the  Heavenly  Father; 
seated  side  by  side  with  his  dear  and  faithful 
friends,  one  of  whom  has  joined  him  in  that 
land  where  the  pure  of  heart  their  faith  renew. 

His  heart  clung  in  tenderness  and  sympathy 
to  that  faithful  little  band  who  mingled  here  in 
unison  of  spirit.  If  any  difference  of  sentiment 
arose,  a  few  words  spoken  in  gentleness  and  love 
would  often  still  the  troubled  waters. 

He  was  a  faithful  elder  to  that  little  company, 
and  the  influence  of  his  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
lingered  long  after  he  had  left  them.  His  un- 
expected appearance  among  the  destitute  and 
lowly,  often  cheered  a  lonely  hour,  and  many 
humble  members  of  the  Society  have,  since  his 
death,  expressed  how  they  missed  his  cheering 
visits,  occurring  as  they  did,  oftimes  in  seasons 
of  depression,  when  the  feeling  was  uppermost 
in  the  heart  that  there  was  none  to  care  for 
them.  » 


His  disease  having  now  assumed  a  more  de- 
cided form,  he  consulted  several  eminent  physi- 
cians of  the  city,  who  united  in  telling  him  that 
no  skill  of  theirs  could  be  of  any  avail ;  that 
quietness  and  freedom  from  all  excitement 
might  prolong  his  life  many  years,  but  that  any 
day  might  witness  his  departure.  Now  was  the 
beautiful  character  of  this  Christian  made  mani- 
fest, in  cheerfully  submitting  to  the  dispensation, 
and  preparing  for  the  life  to  come,  and  without 
even  a  hint  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  that 
his  summons  might  be  near  at  hand.  To  such 
a  man,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  his  family 
was  very  dear,  and  in  speakiug  of  him  as  a  hus- 
band and  father,  we  feel  we  could  scarcely  do 
him  justice.  Children  are  not  always  blinded 
to  the  inconsistencies  of  their  parents,  though 
their  love  for  them  may  cover  many  faults  ;  but 
a  child,  even  young  in  years,  will  be  inspired 
with  respect  for  the  uniform,  consistent  course 
of  a  parent ;  and  from  infancy,  there  is  not  an 
instance  remembered  in  which  we  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  perfection  of  his  character.  At 
home  he  shone  as  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman. 

There  was  one  trait  of  his  character  which 
was  very  prominent — his  habitual  attention  to 
the  comfort  of  females — it  was  carried  out 
through  his  whole  life,  and  to  all  classes,  and 
wherever  there  was.  one  in  need  of  protection,  it 
was  extended  by  him.  This  uniform  politeness, 
and  regard  for  the  comfort  of  those  around  him, 
we  often  remarked.  And  on  one  occasion,  his 
son,  when  quite  a  little  boy,  came  home  out  of 
patience,  at  being  obliged  to  perform  some  errand 
of  the  kind,  exclaiming,  "I  wish  father  would 
not  be  so  kind  to  the  widows  and  orphans." 

In  the  year  1847,  he  purchased  a  residence  in 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  removed  there 
with  his  family.  We  hoped  the  change  might 
be  beneficial  to  his  health,  and  enjoyed  the 
pleasant  home  provided  for  us.  There  being  facil- 
ities for  communication  with  the  city  daily,  he 
was  not  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
and  he  could  also  attend  to  those  religious  and 
benevolent  pursuits  which  interested  him.  He 
was  welcomed  at  Burlington  by  the  little  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  who  felt  that  a  father  had  come 
among  them,  and  those  of  other  denominations, 
who  mingled  with  him,  bore  testimony  to  the 
purity  of  his  life,  and  the  uprightness  of  his 
character.  He  passed  much  time  in  his  garden, 
working  very  energetically  among  the  trees  and 
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flowers,  hoping  the  fresh  air  would  give  him 
strength,  and  renew  his  enfeebled  frame.  He 
carried  out  his  activity  and  usefulness  to  the  very 
close  of  his  life,  which  event  occurred  eighteen 
months  after  his  removal  to  Burlington.  He 
went  to  the  sea  side,  and  returned  without  re- 
ceiving benefit  from  it  ;  then  went,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  birth- 
place at  the  old  homestead,  where  his  brother's 
widow  and  one  loving  sister  of  his  childhood 
still  resided,  who  ever  gave  him  a  warm  wel- 
come, their  affectionate  intercourse  continuing 
unbroken  as  years  passed  on.  Here  his  cheer- 
fulness was  remarked  by  all ;  the  few  days  spent 
there  reviving  again  many  tender  recollections. 
He  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  familiar  scenes, 
and  the  same  beautiful  country  for  which  he 
had  formed  an  attachment  when  a  boy.  There, 
too,  was  the  old  window  where  his  sister  had 
looked  out,  and  watched  his  arrival  after  his  first 
week  of  absence  from  home,  on  first  entering  his 
apprenticeship,  and  she  was  there  too,  faith- 
ful and  loving  still,  and  with  the  same  self-sacri- 
ficing spirit  within  her.  All  were  here,  and  all 
combined  to  lend  a  sacredness  to  this  meeting. 
It  was,  as  it  were,  a  prelude  to  his  departure. 
And  when  a  few  short  weeks  after,  they  were 
so  suddenly  called  upon  to  give  him  up  in  this 
world  forever,  they  who  were  left  recalled  this 
happy  meeting,  and  it  has  remained  ever  with 
them  as  a  sacred  and  pleasant  memory. 

After  a  few  days  spent  here,  they  all  four 
attended  the  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting, 
held  at  Radnor,  where  he  mingled  once  more 
with  many  of  his  friends,  and  from  there  they 
went  to  Lancaster  County,  to  see  a  very  aged 
relative  of  his  father's,  whom  they  had  not  visit- 
ed for  many  years.  Here  again  a  cordial  wel- 
come was  extended  to  them,  by  the  oldest  living 
member  of  the  family  of  Zell — one  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave.  After  a  few  days  of  pleasant 
intercourse,  they  separated.  Their  aped  rela- 
tive, in  bidding  them  adieu,  alluded  to  his  own 
great  age,  little  thinking  that  the  old  decayed 
tree  was  to  stand  awhile  longer,  but  the  one 
that  looked  so  vigorous  was  the  one  that  so 
soon  should  fall,  while  giving  shelter  to  so  many 
that  needed  its  protection. 

They  returned  home,  apparently  much  im- 
proved in  health  and  spirits.  All  remarked  his 
cheerfulness  and  serenity,  although  just  after 
his  return  he  called  to  see  a  friend,  and  in 
speaking  of  himself,  said  to  her,  that  he  felt  his 
days  were  numbered,  that  he  had  but  a  short 
time  to  live,  it  might  be  a  few  days,  or  even 
only  a  few  hours;  and  upon  her  asking  him  if 
he  had  told  his  family  of  this,  he  replied,  "that 
he  could  not  speak  to  them  of  that."  How 
steadily  and  cheerfully  he  went  through  all  his 
duties,  and  no  outward  sign  showed  that  he 
knew  the  hour  was  at  hand,  nor  how  much  he 
felt  for  those  he  was  about  to  leave.    He  had 


no  fear  for  himself,  his  lamp  was  trimmed  and 
burning,  and  he  was  only  awaiting  the  appearing 
of  the  bridegroom. 

He  called  to  see  two  of  his  intimate  friends, 
friends  in  the  truth,  and  made  arrangements  for 
them  to  make  a  visit  at  his  residence.  How 
pleasantly  those  who  were  around  him  can  now 
recall  the  hours  when  he  was  awaiting  their  ar- 
rival. It  was  beautiful  weather  in  the  last  of 
summer,  genial  and  sunny,  and  everything  was 
smiling  and  beautiful,  and  his  own  cheerful  and 
playful  spirit  shed  its  influence  over  all.  They 
came  and  were  gone,  and  all  so  pleasantly  and 
silently  they  bade  him  their  last  farewell,  amid 
smiles  and  happiness,  only  two  days  before  his 
spirit  took  its  departure.  It  seemed  as  if  a  halo 
of  love  was  thrown  over  all  that  took  place  at 
this  period. 

The  day  after  their  departure  was  the  last  day 
of  summer.    He  went  to  the  city,  and  took  with 
him  one  daughter  and  his  grandchild,  who  had 
been  with  him  six  weeks.    He  attended  Spruce 
Street  week-day  meeting,  pressed  the  hands  for 
the  last  time  of  the  faithful  little  flock  there — 
then  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Managers  of 
the  House  of  Refuge,  went  through  the  business 
there  in  his  usual  dignified  and  courteous  man- 
ner, remained  that  night  in  the  city,  and  rested 
by  the  side  of  his  only  son.    The  next  morning, 
accompanied  by  another  daughter,  took  the  early 
boat  and  returned  home.    He  seemed  as  well  as 
usual,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
as  it  was  generally ;  there  was  no  sadness  in  the 
household ;  nothing  to  warn  us  of  the  coming 
sorrow.    The  family  spent  the  evening  together, 
but  he  early  rose  to  retire ;  as  he  was  doing  so, 
his  little  grandson  bade  him  good  night,  he 
ran  to  catch  him,  and  as  his  wife  passed  into 
the  room,  he  playfully  closed  the  door  upon  the 
child.    He  was  preparing  for  bed,  and  as  they 
were  conversing  he  sat  down  upon  the  side  of  it. 
They  spoke  of  the  coming  morrow,  and  she  earn- 
estly persuaded  him  not  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tion of  going  again  to  the  city  the  next  day,  to 
meet  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  as 
she  thought  he  needed  rest.    "  Well,"  he  re- 
plied, u  We  will  wait  and  see  what  the  day  will 
bring  forth."    True  to  the  Christian's  habit  of 
waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and  lo  !  even  as  he  wait- 
ed, his  summons  came,  for  as  the  words  passed 
his  lips,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  oppressed 
feeling,  rose  with  an  exclamation,  and  fell  pros- 
trate, with  his  beloved   wife's   arms  around 
him.     His  spirit  had  fled,  and  not  all  the 
united  efforts  of  family,  friends  and  physicians, 
who  were  immediately  in  attendance,  could  avail 
him.    He  had  entered  into  the  joys  of  heaven; 
the  faithful  servant  had  gone  from  works  to  re- 
ward.   And  when  at  length  the  conviction  that 
he  had  departed  was  forced  upen  us,  a  solemn 
silence  rested  upon  all.    The  Lord  was  present. 
He  reigned  over  that  chamber  of  death  with  a 
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solemnity  that  none  dare  break,  and  all  lamen- 
tation was  hushed  in  the  depth  of  that  stillness. 
Heaven  seemed  almost  open  to  their  view,  and 
a  young  voice  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  weep,  grand- 
ma; think  how  good  he  was;  he  is  happy  now." 
It  seemed  as  if  death  had  not  overcome  him,  but 
he  had  been  translated  as  the  servant  of  old. 
so  sudden  and  so  peaceful  had  been  his  depar- 
ture, and  the  smile  that  settled  upon  the  face, 
and  the  look  of  happiness  and  love,  were  indica- 
tions that  all  was  peace,  and  he  was  resting  in 
the  arms  of  his  blessed  Master,  whom  he  had 
endeavored  faithfully  to  serve. 

^  jjc  7^  ^ 

We  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  old  burial  ground 
at  Merion,  with  the  bright  autmn  sun  shining 
upon  his  grave,  by  the  side  of  his  kindred,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  that  sanctuary  where  his  pa- 
rents had,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  given 
their  faithful  hearts  to  one  another's  keeping. 
There  is  the  last  resting  of  that  earthly  taber- 
nacle; he  is  gathered  with  his  fathers,  and  to  us 
who  wept  at  his  departure,  shall  not  the  remem- 
brance of  that  holy  life  and  tranquil  exit  be 
more  than  many  sermons?  May  we  not  forget 
that  we  are  the  rich  inheritors  of  his  love,  and 
let  us  strive  to  add  also  that  of  his  virtues. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

According  to  the  account  given  us  by  the  in- 
spired penman,  Adam  was  not  created  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  ;  for  he  says,  (after  he  was  creat- 
ed,) the  Almighty  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden,  and  therein  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had 
formed.  What  a  beautiful  figure ;  and  what 
deep  instruction  it  contains. 

But  the  vultures  eye  cannot  see  it ;  neither 
hath  the  lion's  whelp  ever  walked  therein. 

George  Dunlap. 

11th  mo.  l\th}  1858. 


EXTRACT  FROM   LAW'S  u  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER." 

The  pearl  of  eternity  is  the  peace  and  joy  of 
God  within  thee,  but  can  only  be  found  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  life  and  power  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  thy  soul.  But  Christ  cannot  be  thy 
power  and  thy  life,  till  in  obedience  to  his  call 
thou  deniest  thyself,  takest  up  thy  daily  cross, 
and  followest  him  in  the  regeneration.  This  is 
peremptory,  it  admits  of  no  reserve,  or  evasion, 
it  is  the  one  way  to  Christ,  and  eternal  life. 
But  be  where  thou  wilt,  either  here,  or  at  Rome, 
or  Geneva,  if  self  is  undenied,  if  thou  livest  to 
thine  own  will,  to  the  pleasures  of  thy  natural 
lust  and  appetites,  senses  and  passions,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  vain  customs  and  spirit  of  this 
world,  thou  art  dead  whilst  thou  livest,  the  seed 
of  the  woman  is  crucified  within  thee,  Christ 
can  profit  thee  nothing  ;  thou  art  a  stranger  to 
all  that  is  holy  and  heavenly  within  thee,  and 


utterly  incapable  of  finding  the  peace  and  joy  of 
God  in  thy  soul.  And  thus  thou  art  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked,  and  empty,  and  livest  a  mis- 
erable life  in  the  vanity  of  time ;  whilst  all  the 
riches  of  eternity,  the  light  and  spirit,  the  wis- 
dom and  love,  the  peace  and  joy  of  God  are  with- 
in thee.  And  thus  it  will  always  be  with  thee, 
there  is  no  remedy,  go  where  thou  wilt,  do  what 
thou  wilt,  all  is  shut  up,  there  is  no  open  door 
of  salvation,  no  awakening  ouc  of  the  sleep  of 
sin,  no  deliverance  from  the  power  of  corruption, 
no  overcoming  of  the  world,  no  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  no  joy  of  the  new  birth  from  above 
till  dying  to  thyself  and  the  world,  thou  turn  est 
to  the  light  and  spirit,  and  power  of  God  in  thy 
soul.  All  is  fruitless  and  insignificant,  all  the 
means  of  thy  redemption  are  at  a  stand,  all  out- 
ward forms  are  but  a  dead  formality,  till  this 
fountain  of  living  water  is  found  within  thee. 

But  thou  wilt  perhaps  say,  how  shall  I  dis- 
cover this  riches  of  eternity,  this  light,  and  spi- 
rit, and  wisdom,  and  peace  of  God,  treasured  up 
within  me  ?  Thy  first  thought  of  repentance,  or 
desire  of  turning  to  God,  is  thy  first  discovery 
of  this  light  and  spirit  of  God  within 
thee.  It  is  the  voice  and  language  of  the 
word  of  God  within  thee,  though  thou  knowest 
it  not.  It  is  the  bruiser  of  the  serpent's  head, 
thy  dear  Immanuel,  who  is  beginning  to  preach 
within  thee,  that  same  which  he  first  preached 
in  public,  saying,  repent  for  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand.  When,  therefore,  but  the 
smallest  instinct  or  desire  of  thy  heart  calleth 
thee  towards  God,  and  a  newness  of  life,  give  it 
time  and  leave  to  speak;  and  take  care  thou  re- 
fuse not  him  that  speaketh.  For  it  is  not  an 
angel  from  Heaven  that  speaketh  to  thee,  but  it  is 
the  eternal  speaking  word  of  God  in  thy  heart, 
that  word  which  at  first  created  thee,  is  thus  be- 
ginning to  create  thee  a  second  time  unto  right- 
eousness, that  a  new  man  may  be  formed  again 
in  thee  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  But 
above  all  things,  beware  of  taking  this  desire  of 
repentance  to  be  the  effect  of  thy  own  natural 
sense  and  reason,  for  in  so  doing  thou  loosest  the 
key  of  all  the  heavenly  treasure  that  is  in  thee, 
thou  shuttest  the  door  against  God,  turnest  away 
from  him,  and  thy  repentance  (if  thou  hast  any) 
will  be  only  a  vain,  unprofitable  work  of  thy  own 
hands,  that  will  do  thee  no  more  good  than  a 
well  that  is  without  water.  But  if  thou  takest 
this  awakened  desire  of  turning  to  God,  to  be,  as 
in  truth  it  is,  the  coming  of  Christ  in  thy  soul, 
the  working,  redeeming  power  of  the  light  and 
spirit  of  the  holy  Jesus  within  thee,  if  thou  dost 
reverence  and  adhere  to  it,  as  such,  this  faith 
will  save  thee,  will  make  thee  whole :  and  by 
thus  believing  in  Christ,  though  thou  were  dead, 
yet  shalt  thou  live. 

Now  all  dependeth  upon  thy  right  submission 
and  obedience  to  this  speaking  of  God  in  thy 
soul.    Stop  therefore  all  self-activity,  listen  no 
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to  the  suggestions  of  thy  own  reason,  run  not  in 
tby  own  will,  but  be  retired,  silent,  passive,  and 
humbly  attentive  to  this  new  risen  light  within 
thee.  Open  tby  heart,  thy  eyes,  and  ears  to  all 
its  impressions.  Let  it  enlighten,  teach,  fright- 
en, torment,  judge,  and  condemn  thee,  as  it 
pleaseth;  turn  not  away  from  it,  hear  all  it  saith, 
seek  for  no  relief  out  of  it,  consult  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,  but  with  a  heart  full  of  faith  and 
resignation  to  God,  pray  only  this  prayer,  that 
God's  kingdom  may  come,  and  his  will  be  done 
in  thy  soul.  Stand  faithfully  in  this  state  of 
preparation,  thus  given  up  to  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  then  the  work  ot  thy  repentance  will  be 
wrought  in  God,  and  thou  wilt  soon  find,  that 
he  that  is  in  tbee  is  much  greater  than  all  that 
are  against  thee. 


THINGS  LOST  FOREVER. 

"Lost  wealth  may  be  restored  by  industry; 
the  wreck  of  health  regained  by  temperance ;  for- 
gotten knowledge  restored  by  study  ;  alienated 
friendship  smothered  into  forgetfulness,  even 
forfeited  reputation  won  by  patience  and  virtue; 
but  who  ever  looked  upon  his  vanished  hours, 
recalled  his  slighted  years,  stamped  them  with 
wisdom,  or  effaced  from  Heaven's  record  the  fear- 
ful blot  of  wasted  time  ?  The  foot  print  on  the 
sand  is  washed  out  by  the  ocean  wave,  and  easier 
might  we,  when  years  are  fled,  find  that  footprint 
than  recal  lost  hours.  L.  H.  S. 


BALAAM  AND  BALAK. 

Although  the  Moabites  had  not  been  invaded 
by  the  Hebrews,  yet  from  their  hill-tops  and 
mountain-sides  they  had  watched  with  paleness 
and  quaking  when  the  mighty  hosts  swept  by, 
ss  an  army  of  locusts  for  multitude.  Their 
ears  had  tingled  with  the  tales  of  Bashan  and 
the  Amorites.  They  had  seen  the  greatness  of 
Sihon  and  of  Og  put  out  suddenly,  as  the  light 
of  a  candle,  and  now  with  fear  and  dread  they 
saw  this  people  settling  themselves  upon  their 
very  borders,  and  as  a  cloud,  black  and  heavy 
with  rain  of  terror,  casting  its  desolating  shadow 
fair  and  wide  over  the  plains  of  their  own  land. 
"  And  Moab  was  sore  afraid  and  distressed  be- 
cause of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  Moab 
said,  'Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  all  that 
are  round  about  us,  as  an  ox  licketh  up  the  grass 
of  the  field.'" 

Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  fearing  open  con- 
flict with  so  formidable  a  host,  devised  the  plan 
of  silently  withering  them  beneath  the  blasting 
curses  of  sorcery.  He,  therefore,  sent  beyond 
the  Euphrates  unto  Balaam,  the  son  of  Peor, 
who  had  gained  a  famous  name  as  a  diviner, 
with  the  message:  " Behold,  there  is  a  people 
come  out  from  Egypt;  behold,  they  cover  the 
face. of  the  earth,  and  they  abide  over  against 
me.  Come  now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  this 


people,  for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me;  peradven- 
ture,  I  shall  prevail,  that  we  may  smite  them, 
and  that  I  may  drive  them  out  of  the  land,  for  I 
wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and 
he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed." 

The  elders  of  Moab  and  of  Midian  stood  be- 
fore the  idol  priest,  with  the  words  of  their  king 
upon  their  lips,  and  the  rewards  of  divination  in 
their  hands.  How  flattering  unto  Balaam  was 
this  royal  testimony  of  the  power  of  his  en- 
chantments ;  how  full  of  shining  promise  the 
kingly  gifts  before  his  eyes ;  yet,  by  a  strange 
restraining  influence,  he  could  not  yield  to  the 
imperative  mandate.  His  heart  was  in  the  hand 
of  Him  who  had  created  it,  and  without  His 
will  he  could  do  neither  less  nor  more.  Deeply 
conscious  of  the  inner  presence  of  an  undefined 
guidance,  a  resistless  power,  he  refused  to  go 
unto  Balak.  But  the  king  was  not  to  be  thus 
silenced.  A  second  time  came  his  messengers 
unto  the  diviner ;  princes  more,  and  more  hon- 
orable than  the  first,  with  multiplied  gifts,  and 
high  places  of  great  honor,  and  visions  of  un- 
limited promise.  Although  earnestly  coveting 
the  riches,  and  honor,  and  station  which  lay 
spread  with  kingly  munificence  at  his  feet,  yet 
the  consciousness  of  the  strong  hand  which  held 
every  energy  of  his  soul,  forced  from  Balaam  the 
assertion :  "If  Balak  would  give  vfe  his  house 
full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the 
word  of  the  Lord  my  God  to  do  less  or  more." 

The  journey  was  at  length  undertaken  by  Di- 
vine permission,  yet  the  conduct  and  spirit  of 
Balaam  moved  the  displeasure  of  the  Lord,  and 
he  was  rebuked  on  the  way  by  a  strange  and 
significant  miracle,  showing  that  his  course  was 
wicked  and  perverse,  and  that  he  would  be  ef- 
fectually prevented  from  doing  that  which  the 
kins:  of  Moab  desired. 

When  Balak  heard  of  the  approach  of  Ba- 
laam, he  went  out  to  meet  him,  even  to  his  ut- 
most coast.  By  the  extreme  boundary  of  his 
dominions, — the  bright  flowing  Arnon, — the 
king  welcomed  the  diviner,  within  the  power  of 
whose  sorceries  he  placed  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdom  :  "  Did  I  not  earnestly  send  unto  thee, 
to  call  thee,"  was  his  impatient  and  deeply-in- 
terested salutation  :  "  Wherefore  earnest  thou 
not  unto  me  ?  Am  I  not  able  indeed  to  promote 
thee  unto  honor  ?" 

"Lo,  I  am  come  to  thee,"  answered  Balaam, 
not  in  his  own  character  of  one  who  loved  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness,  and  would  fain  have 
become  the  flattering  courtier,  doing  the  bid- 
ding of  power  and  of  gold,  but  as  one  who  felt 
himself  led  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  compassed 
about  by  an  irresistible  agency,  "  Lo,  I  am  come 
to  thee;  have  I  now  any  power  at  all  to  say 
anything;  the  word  that  God  putteth  in  my 
mouth,  that  shall  I  speak." 

On  the  morrow  the  king  led  his  guest  up  a 
lofty  hill  of  Moab,  which  was  consecrated  to  the 
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worship  of  Baal,  whence  he  might  have  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  far-spreading-  teats  of  Israel. 
On  the  one  hand,  lay  the  hill  country  of  Moab, 
begirt  by  lofty  mountains,  fortified  by  proud 
cities,  pouring  plenty  from  her  fields  of  waving 
grain,  and  rejoicing  in  her  adornment  of  olive 
yards  and  vineyards.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
fertile  plains  stretched  onward,  broad  and  fair, 
till  their  green  borders  fringed  the  shores  of  the 
Jordan.  In  the  centre  of  these  beautiful  plains 
rose  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  guarded  by  the 
surrounding  enclosure  of  its  court,  sacred  and 
alone.  A  broad  space  of  living  green  interven- 
ed, and  then  came  the  wide  belt  of  the  tents  of 
the  Levites,  remotely  girding  the  resting-place 
of  the  tabernacle.  And  yet,  afar  upon  the  east, 
and  west,  and  north,  and  south,  the  camp  of  the 
Hebrews  lay  stretched  in  vast  extent  and  sym- 
metry, with  its  white  tents  reflecting  the  brilli- 
ancy of  the  sunlight  from  above,  and  contrasting 
with  the  rich  green  of  the  plains  beneath,  and 
its  royal  standard  waving  proudly  on  the  breeze 
above  the  vanguard  of  the  host,  even  the  armies 
of  Judah. 

The  king  of  Moab  looked  down  from  his  high 
stand-point  upon  his  own  fair  land,  and  upon  the 
enemy  who  seemed  ready  to  submerge  it  as  an 
overflowing  flood.  He  looked  upon  his  princes, 
and  read  in  their  countenances  but  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  fears.  He  turned  to  Balaam, 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  withering  curses 
that  should  fall  from  his  lips  ;  but  his  eagerness 
was  checked  by  sudden  surprise,  as  he  beheld 
the  change  that  had  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
diviner.  A  lofty  inspiration  lighted  his  eye 
and  kindled  upon  his  cheek,  and  encircled  him 
with  a  majesty  above  that  of  a  royal  diadem. 
In  tones  of  command  he  gave  his  directions  to 
the  king :  "  Build  me  here  seven  altars,  and 
prepare  me  here  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams." 

The  smoke  of  the  burning  sacrifices  curled  on 
high  from  the  seven  altars,  while  Balak  and  all 
the  princes  of  Moab  awaited  the  coming  of  Ba- 
laam who  had  retired  from  their  midst. 

And  Balaam  returned  and  took  up  his  para- 
ble, and  said  : 

u  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  hath  brought  me  from 
Aram, 

Oat  of  the  mountains  of  the  east,  saying  : 
•Come  curse  me,  Jacob,  and  come  defy  Israel.'" 

-  How  shall  I  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ? 
Or,  how  shall  I  defy  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied." 

"  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him, 
And  from  the  hills  I  behold  him, 
Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone, 
And  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations." 

•£  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob, 
Or  number  the  fourth  part  of  Israel? 
Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
And  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

The  disappointed  king,  deeply  moved  by  the 
stirring  and  prophetic  power  of  Balaam's  words, 


and  grievously  displeased  that  the  curses  he 
would  fain  have  rained  upon  the  head  of  Israel 
had  turned  into  blessings,  immediately  renewed 
his  attempts  to  secure  his  purpose.  He  led 
Balaam  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  whence  he  might 
behold  another  view  of  Israel  ;  and,  having 
there  lighted  the  flames  of  sacrifice  upon  seven 
altars,  he  listened  in  all  the  intensity  of  sus- 
pense, and  fear,  and  terror,  for  words  which 
should  fall  as  mildew  on  his  enemies,  and  light 
up  hope  within  his  own  heart.  And  on  the 
bleak  mountain  top,  still  and  sublime,  broke 
forth  the  words  of  Balaam,  slow  and  solemn  as 
the  voice  of  thunder,  rolling  afar  on  the  „ silence 
of  night : 

"  Rise  up,  Balak,  and  hear  ; 
Hearken  unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor  : 
God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie  : 
Neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repen 
Hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it? 
Or  bath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ? 
He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob, 
Neither  hath  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel  ; 
The  Lord  his  God  is  with  him, 
And  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them." 

Yet  once  more  the  trembling  Balak,  oppress- 
ed by  a  sense  of  the  overshadowing  power  of 
Israel's  God,  and  of  his  own  utter  helplessness 
to  escape  therefrom,  desperately  sought  to  take 
refuge  in  the  enchantments  of  the  sorcerer. 
With  a  heavy  heart  and  faltering  limbs,  he  led 
Balaam  up  the  steep  sides  of  Peor,  that  looketh 
toward  Jeshimon.  With  hurried  step  and  des- 
pairing countenance,  with  the  conviction  that 
the  sorcerer's  words  were  no  more  his  own  than 
the  eddying  winds  of  the  mountain  top  that 
played  about  his  head,  he  moved  mechanically 
to  and  fro,  glancing  ever  and  anon  at  the  build- 
ing of  the  seven  altars,  and  the  slaying  of  the 
seven  oxen  and  seven  rams.  With  aspect  of  cau- 
tious humility,  in  low  and  doubtful  tones,  all 
unlike  the  accents  of  his  former  kingly  pride,  he 
said  unto  Balaam,  as  he  waved  his  hand  toward 
the  third  high  placcconsecrated  by  blood  and 
fire,  "  Peradventure  it  will  please  God  that  thou 
mayest  curse  me  them  from  thence." 

But  Balaam,  with  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  Israel,  which  now 
filled  his  enraptured  view,  no  longer  went  to 
seek  for  divinations  and  enchantments  in  the 
vain  hope  of  doing  the  bidding  of  Balak.  With 
entire  unconsciousness  of  everything  but  the 
grand  visions  that  thronged  his  soul,  he  yielded 
himself  in  utter  abandonment  to  the  might  that 
swept  over  him  from  on  high,  "  and  the  spirit 
of  God  came  upon  him."  The  past,  present, 
and  future  of  Israel  glided  before  his  astonish- 
ed eyes,  swift  as  the  rushings  of  Jordan,  beauti- 
ful as  Sharon,  sublime  as  Lebanon ;  and,  as  one 
gazing  from  a  lofty  watchtower,  he  uttered  the 
glorious  tidings  of  what  he  saw  : 

e<  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob, 
And  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel  ! 
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As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth, 
As  gardens  by  the  river's  side, 

As  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted  ; 

As  cedar  trees  besides  the  waters. 

God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ; 

He  hath,  as  it  were,  the  strength  of  an  unicorn  : 

He  shall  eat  up  the  nations,  his  enemies, 

And  shall  break  their  bones, 

And  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows. 

He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion, 

And  as  a  great  lion  :  who  shall  stir  him  up? 

Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee, 

And  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee." 

"  I  called  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies/'  ex- 
claimed the  enraged  king,  smiting  his  hands  to- 
gether in  kindling  anger,  "  and  behold  thou  hast 
altogether  blessed  them  these  three  times. 
Therefore,  now  flee  thou  to  thy  place.  I  thought 
to  promote  thee  to  great  honor ;  but  lo  !  the 
Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  from  honor." 

But  the  stern  words  of  the  king  had  no  power 
to  intimidate  the  strange  prophet  j  for  lo !  be- 
fore his  rapt  vision  the  mists  of  long  ages  rolled 
away,  and  he  beheld  the  glorious  dawning  of  the 
day  of  Israel's  promise.  It  was  all  holy  and 
mystical,  wondrous  and  distant,  yet  in  its  firma- 
ment, clear  and  luminous,  burned  the  "  bright 
and  morning  star/'  Again  he  uttered  his  voice, 
first  slowly  and  softly,  as  feeling  that  he  stood  in 
the  presence  of  the  Eternal;  then  again  losing 
consciousness  of  all  but  the  glory  revealed  to  him, 
his  spirit  mounted  upward  on  exultant  wing,  to 
catch  the  radiant  beams  of  that  heavenly  day- 
spring. 

"He  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of  God, 
And  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High, 
Which  saw  the  visions  of  the  Almighty, 
Falling  into  a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open. 
I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now  : 
I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh  : 
There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob, 
And  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel." 

"  And  Balaam  rose  up,  and  went,  and  return- 
ed to  his  place  j  and  Balak  also  went  his  way." 
— From  Life  in  Israel. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  Bristol  and  Somerset-- 
shire,  by  William  Tanner. 

(Continued  from  page  630.) 

On  one  of  the  occasions  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions the  magistrate  showed  their  good  will  to  the 
prisoners  by  liberating  the  greater  part,  on  their 
promising  to  appear  at  the  next  Sessions.  But 
this  only  served  as  an  occasion  for  fresh  outrages 
on  the  part  of  Knight  and  Helliar.  The  meet- 
ing-houses being  again  opened,  some  were  car- 
ried off  to  prison  from  one  of  the  meetings,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  nailed  up  in  the  house 
for  six  hours.  The  work  of  imprisonment  pro- 
ceeded till  most  of  the  men  were  again  commit- 
ted )  and  then,  because  the  women  kept  up  the 
meetings,  they  too  were  sent  to  jail;  so  that  at 


length  there  remained  few  but  children  to  meet 
together.  "  These  children/'  says  G-ough,  "  af- 
ter the  example  of  their  parents  now  in  confine- 
ment, kept  up  their  meetings  regularly,  with 
much  gravity  and  composure  :  it  was  surprising 
to  see  the  manly  courage  and  constancy  with 
which  some  of  the  boys  behaved,  undergoing 
many  abuses  with  patience.  Although  their  age 
exempted  them  from  the  lash  of  the  law,  yet 
even  the  state  of  minority  could  not  rescue  them 
from  the  furious  assaults  of  these  callous  infor- 
mers." Several  of  them  were  put  in  the  stocks  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  They  were  unmerci- 
fully beaten  with  twisted  whalebone  sticks.  Hel- 
liar sent  eleven  boys  and  four  girls  to  Bridewell ; 
next  day  they  were  brought  before  the  Deputy 
Mayor  :  they  were  cajoled  and  threatened  to 
make  them  forbear  their  meetings,  but  the  chil- 
dren were  immovable.  They  were  sent  back  to 
Bridewell ;  and  Helliar,  to  terrify  them,  charged 
the  keeper  to  procure  a  new  cat-of-nine  tails 
against  next  morning.  Next  day  he  urged 
the  justices  to  have  them  corrected,  but  could 
not  prevail.  So  many  were  at  length  impris- 
oned, that  there  was  no  more  room  in  the  jails. 

John  Whiting,  a  Friend  of  Nailsea,  who  went 
repeatedly  to  visit  the  prisoners,  says,  that  on  his 
remarking  on  the  crowded  state  of  the  prison, 
one  of  them,  Margaret  Heal,  replied,  "  Ay,  we 
are  full  freight,  ready  to  set  sail  the  first  fair 
wind,"  as  she  and  some  others  did  upon  the 
ocean  of  eternity,  not  long  after  :  four  other  pri- 
soners, two  men  and  two  women,  dying  also 
from  suffocation.  By  their  cruel  proceedings, 
many  families  were  ruined  in  their  circumstances. 
Their  goods  were  continually  taken  for  attending 
meetings  ;  and  to  those  who  were  thought  to  be 
men  of  good  estate,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was 
tendered,  in  order  to  bring  them  under  the  sen- 
tence of  "  premunire,"  (which  involved  the  con- 
fiscation of  a  man's  whole  property,  the  loss  of 
the  King's  protection,  and  imprisonment  during 
his  pleasure.)  It  seems  probable  that  the  edge 
of  this  persecution  was  sharpened  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  some  Friends  having  ventured  to 
give  their  votes  at  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament,  to  the  advocates  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  ;  and  hints  are  said  to  have  been 
given  to  Friends  in  London,  who  applied  to  the 
Court  on  behalf  of  their  suffering  brethren  in 
Bristol,  "  that  if  Mr.  Penn  or  Mr/ Whitehead 
would  undertake  for  the  Quakers  that  they  should 
not  vote  for  the  Parliament  men,  there  should  be 
no  further  persecution  of  them."  The  cruelty 
of  the  jailers,  both  in  Newgate  and  Bridewell, 
especially  that  of  Isaac  Dennis,  the  keeper  of 
Newgate,  tended  greatly  to  aggravate  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  prisoners.  Some  of  the  prisoners  de- 
sired to  work  for  their  support,  but  he  would 
not  allow  them  to  do  so.  A  blind  man,  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age,  was  obliged  to  sit  up  in  a 
chair  for  three  nights.    The  spotted  fever  made 
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its  appearance  and  everal  died.  To  the  sick, 
Dennis  behaved  with  great  inhumanity,  and  he 
interfered  to  prevent  those  who  had  not  taken 
the  complaint  from  going  out  for  change  of  air. 
But  this  poor  man,  Dennis,  was  soon  placed  in 
circumstances  more  painful  than  those  of  his 
prisoners.  Being  taken  ill  himself,  he  had  to 
endure  great  anguish  of  mind  ;  and  expressed 
a  wish  that  he  "  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
jail,  for  it  had  undone  hiin."  On  his  asking 
forgiveness  of  Friends  for  the  wrongs  he  had 
done  them,  they  told  him  they  "  did  forgive  him, 
but  he  should  ask  forgiveness  of  God."  The 
physicians  ordering  him  to  be  bled,  he  said, 
that  "none  of  their  prescriptions  would  do  him 
any  good,  his  distemper  being  beyond  their 
reach  ;  his  day  was  over,  and  there  was  no  hope 
of  mercy  from  G-od  for  him."  In  the  account 
given  by  some  of  the  Friends  in  prison,  who 
had  access  to  him,  they  say,  "and  seeing  him 
in  this  woful  condition,  our  hearts  did  pity  him, 
and  desired,  if  the  will  of  the  Lord  was  so, 
he  might  find  a  place  of  repentance  ;  and  we 
used  such  arguments,  as  in  our  Christian  tender- 
ness we  thought  best,  to  persuade  him  out  of  his 
hardness  of  heart  and  unbelief ;  and  one  of  us 
said  unto  him,  that  1  we  hoped  his  day  was  not 
over,  seeing  that  he  was  so  fully  sensible  of  his 
condition.'  To  which  he  replied,  '  I  thank  you 
for  your  good  hope  ;  but  I  have  no  faith  to 
believe  •  faith  is  the  gift  of  God.'  Whatever 
was  spoken  to  relieve  him,  gave  him  no  ease ; 
but  languishing  in  all  the  anxiety  of  despair  for 
about  a  month,  he  died."  It  would  be  easy  to 
add  to  this  sad  case  the  narratives  of  others, 
which  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in 
which  a  righteous  retribution  seemed  as  if  it  was 
awarded  to  the  persecutors  before  the  close  of 
life  ;  but  I  feel  so  much  the  force  of  the  poet's 
words, 

"  Let  not  this  weak,  and  erring  hand,  presume  Thy 
bolts  to  throw,'' 

that  I  prefer  to  speak  of  them  only  as  cases 
which  bore  witness  to.  the  truth  that  "  the  way 
of  transgressors  is  hard."  The  last  days  of  Hel- 
liar  and  Olive  were  similar  to  those  of  Dennis,  and 
Sir  John  Knight  was  himself  subsequently  con- 
fined in  Newgate.  The  rigorous  character  of  the 
proceedings  against  property  of  Friends  in  Bris- 
tol, may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the  fines 
imposed  on  them  in  1683,  for  non-attendance  of 
the  national  worship,  under  the  35th  Elizabeth, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £16,440.* 
There  seems  no  means,  however,  of  ascertaining 
to  what  extent  this  sum  was  actually  levied.  A 
great  effort  was  made  by  Knight  and  Helliar  to 
put  in  execution  the  sentence  of  death,  awarded 
by  this  act  of  Elizabeth,  on  those  who  should 
refuse  to  conform  or  to  abjure  the  realm,  in  the 
case  of  Richard  Vickris,  son  of  Alderman  Vick- 


*Besse's  Sufferings,  vol.  i.,  p.  10. 


ris,  of  Chew  Magna;  and  the  sentence  was 
actually  pronounced  upon  him,  by  Sir  John 
Churchill,  of  Churchill,  the  Recorder.*  As  the 
time  of  execution  was  drawing  on,  his  wife  went 
to  London,  and  was  there  enabled  through  the 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  obtain  the  issue 
of  a  writ  of  error,  by  which  her  husband  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
there  liberated  by  the  Chief  Justice  Jefferies. 
"Few  so  bad,"  remarks  J.  Whiting,  "  but  they 
may  do  some  good  acts."  Richard  Vickris  re- 
turned home,  says  the  same  Friend,  in  the  ninth 
month,  1684,  "  to  the  great  joy  of  his  aged 
father,  his  distressed  wife  and  family,  and  his 
friends  throughout  the  nation.  His  father  lived 
to  see  him  after  his  discharge,  but  did  not  long 
survive  it,  living  but  three  days  after  he  came 
home — by  whose  death  and  will,  his  house  and 
estate  at  Chew  fell  to  his  only  son  Richard,  who 
soon  after  came  with  his  family  and  settled  there, 
to  Friends'  comfort  and  satisfaction." 

About  one  hundred  Friends  continued  pri- 
soners in  Bristol,  until  the  accession  of  James 
II. ,  in  1685,  when  they  formed  part  of  the  large 
number  (about  1,500)  who  were  liberated  on  the 
King's  warrant.  Marsden  seems  to  me  to  have 
done  an  unintentional  wrong  to  Friends,  in  rep- 
resenting them  as  the  only  Dissenters  who  chose 
to  accept  a  benefit  conferred  by  James,  through 
the  exercise  of  "  the  dispensing  power,"  by 
which  he  sought  to  obtain  absolute  sway.  He 
says,  "  the  Noncorformists  in  general  declined 
to' avail  themselves  of  the  indulgence,  choosing 
rather  to  suffer  injustice,  than  to  obtain  relief  at 

[  the  cost  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  that  of  the 
Church  of  England."!  If  Macaulay's  account 
of  these  proceedings  is  to  be  trusted,  '(and  it  is 
not  often  that  he  shows  a  disposition  to  favor  the 
poor  Quakers)  the  Nonconformists  failed  to  ob- 
tain relief,  in  the  early  part  of  James  II/s  reign, 
not  because  they  would  not  accept  it,  but  be- 
cause it  was  not  offered  to  them.  He  adduces 
various  reasons  for  the  peculiar  indulgence  shown 
to  Friends,  in  addition  to  the  motive,  which  was 
no  doubt  uppermost  with  James,  of  assisting 

j  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  by  uniting  them 
with  Friends,  in  the  toleration  which  he  ex- 
tended. Other  bodies  of  Dissenters  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  backward  in  obtaining  relief  in 
Charles  II. 's  reign,  by  means  of  a  similar  pro- 
clamation to  that  which  James  now  issued. 

The  charge  of  obstinacy  sometimes  brought 
against  the  early  Friends,  would,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  have  been  borne  out,  if  when  their  prison 
doors  were  thrown  open  by  the  King's  orders, 
they  had  refused  to  come  out,  until  they  could 
be  satisfied  that  he  was  not  infringing  his  pre- 

*  Alderman  Vickris,  who  had  himself  been  a  perse- 
cutor of  Friends,  built  the  house  at  Chew,  in  which 
William  Adlam  now  resides  ;  and  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  Richard  Vickris  after  his  father's  death, 
f  »  Dictionary  of  Christian  Sects,"  (p.  446.) 
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rogative.  As  far  as  Bristol  is  concerned,  it  does 
not  appear  from  Fuller's  History  of  Dissent  in 
Bristol,  that  any  Nonconformist  persecution  took 
place  in  James  II.'s  reign.* 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  25,1858 

Died,  at  Huntsville,  Madison  County,  Indiana,  oq 
the  16th  of  11th  month  last,  Susan  M.  daughter  of 
Simeon  M.  and  M.  Martha  Lewis,  in  the  5th  year  of 
her  age. 

 ,  in  London  Grove  Township,  Chester  Co.,  on 

the  30th  of  9th  month  last,  Susan  P.  daughter  of 
Phebe  Wilkinson,  aged  about  36  years. 

 ,  at  Pall  Creek,  Madison  County,  Indiana  on  the 

8th  of  11th  month  last,  Priscilla  M.  daughter  ofLewis 
W.  and  Priscilla  M.  Thomas,  aged  2  years,  9  months 
and  2  days. 

 ,  at  Baltimore,  on  Second  day,  the  13th  ult, 

Letitia  Gilpin,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age,  relict  of 
the  late  Bernard  Gilpin,  of  Sandy  Spring,  Montgom- 
ery Co.  Maryland. 

 ,  on  the  4th  of  the  Tenth  month  last,  Charles 

W.  Bacon,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Anna  Hawxhubst,  daughter 

of  the  late  Townsend  Hawxhurst,  at  the  residence  of 
her  mother  Rebecca  Hawxhurst,  North  Hempstead 
Queens  Co.,  L.  I.,  aged  39  years  6  months  and  16 
days,  a  member  of  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

Thus  has  an  endeared  sister  been  called  from  works 
to  rewards.  She  was  a  bright  example  of  that  purity 
of  life  which  characterizes  the  true  followers  of  prac- 
tical Christianity.  Always  of  a  cheerful  and  pleas- 
ant demeanor,  she  gave  evidence  that  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  consists  not  in  sorrow  and  sighing,  but  in  joy 
and  rejoicing,  and  in  every  thing  to  give  thanks. 

D.  G.  B. 

 ,  in  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  on  fifth  day,  the  12th  of 

8th  month  last,  Olive  Mosher,  wife  of  Joseph  Mosher, 
and  daughter  of  Seth  Smith.  Her  disease  being  con- 
sumption her  sickness  was  long  and  painful,  which 
she  bore  with  great  patience.  A  few  weeks  before 
her  death  she  said,  "  0  the  happiness  I  feel,  such  hap- 
piness cannot  come  from  any  other  source  than  the 
Lord  alone,"  and  a  few  days  after  being  in  great  pain 
and  expressing  a  willingness  to  depart,  "she  said  in 
my  Father's  house,  are  many  mansions,  and  I  believe 
there  is  one  for  me." 

NOTICE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF    "  AUNT  BECKY." 

Died,  on  the  30th  of  11th  mo.,  at  Avondale,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.,  at  the  residence  of  Thomas  Ellicott,  Re- 
becca Crisfield,  aged  70  years. 

"  Aunt  Becky,"    as  she  was  by  all  respectfully 


*  Of  the  Dissenters  liberated  in  the  latter  part  of 
James  II. 's  reign,  many  refused  to  send  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  King,  as  Friends  had  done,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  thai  Friends' liberation  took  place  before 
the  King's  designs  were  fully  developed;  and  though 
an  undne  confidence  in  James's  sincerity,  on  the  part 
of  William  Penn,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  gratitude  expressed  in  Friends'  address  ;  we  may 
say  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh  e<  It  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  he  believed  the  King's  object  to  be  universal 
liberty  in  religion,  and  nothing  further."  It  should 
be  remembered  also,  thnt  the  Parliament  had  passed 
resolutions  in  1681,  condemning  the  persecution  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  which  was  taking  place. 


called,  was  a  remarkable  woman.  Of  pure  African  de- 
scent, and  born  and  for  many  years  a  slave,  yet  few  in 
any  station  have  exhibited  higher  qualities, or  a  greater 
capacity  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  Of  strict  in- 
tegrity and  unwavering  devotion  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  her  position,  her  loss  cannot  be  estimated.  Her 
perceptions  were  clear,  her  judgment  sound,  her  de- 
cision prompt  and  unerring.  For  twenty-one  years 
she  lived  with  the  famliy  in  which  she  died,  their 
faithful  servant,  adviser  and  friend.  To  the  refine- 
ment of  the  lady  she  added  the  grace  of  the  Christian  ; 
fulfilling  quietly  her  duties  to  God  and  man,  in  all 
things  preferring  others  to  herself.  Her  patience  under 
suffering,  her  faith  in  God,  often  and  fervently  ex- 
pressed, and  her  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  are 
lessons  to  be  remembered.  In  that  day  when  the  Lord 
shall  make  up  his  jewels,  will  she  be  of  them. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS  ON  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

I  have  been  deeply  pained  to  learn  by  the 
perusal  of  our  city  papers,  of  the  great  number 
of  executions  that  have  taken  place  of  late ;  so 
many  cut  off  in  the  very  morning  of  life,  and 
hurried  to  an  ignominious  grave.  As  I  thought 
upon  the  awfulness  of  it,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
trap-doors,  that  were  set  so  thickly  in  the  bridge 
of  human  existence,  that  Mirza  saw  in  his  vision, 
upon  which  certain  evil  persons  with  scimiters 
in  their  hands,  pushed  their  fellows,  and  1  who 
were  in  their  turn  forced  upon  them,  themselves, 
and  sank  beneath  the  dark  waters.  And  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  these  executions, 
the  commission  of  crimes  that  shock  us  by  their 
enormity  does  not  seem  to  be  lessened,  but 
rather  to  be  on  the  increase,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  refusal  of  a  Governor  to  pardon  a  youth- 
ful criminal ;  alleging  as  a  reason  therefor,  that 
so  many  murders  have  been  committed,  that  an 
example  is  necessary.  But  does  taking  the  life 
of  the  criminal  have  the  desired  affect?  To 
whom  is  it  a  warning  ?  Is  it  designed  for  the 
privileged  few,  who  are  admitted  within  the 
prison  walls,  and  who  look  upon  the  taking  of 
human  life,  by  the  hand  of  the  law,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  come  out  as  careless  and  uncon- 
cerned as  they  went  in,  unmindful  of  the  spirit, 
that  has  passed  into  eternity  ? 

If  it  is  meant  as  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  multi- 
tude, why  not  have  the  executions  public,  so 
that  the  wicked  may  be  put  in  mind  of  the  awful 
punishment  that  awaits  them,  if  they  turn  not 
from  their  evil  ways. 

But  in  other  days,  when  every  one  that  chose, 
could  witness  an  execution,  how  did  it  affect  the 
spectators  ?  Did  it  strike  them  with  awe  ?  Did 
it  banish  evil  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  make 
them  better  members  of  society  ?  Far  from  it. 
The  wicked  and  the  degraded,  the  inhuman  and 
the-careless,  gathered  to  the  place  of  execution, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  to  a  scene  of 
pleasure  and  festivity; — the  drunkard,  on  that 
day,  drank  even  more  deeply  than  he  was  wont 
to  do — and  the  voice  of  swearing  and  profanity 
was  heard  on  every  side ;  and  sometimes  even 
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robbery  and  murder  was  committed  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  gallows,  on  which  a  fellow-mortal  had 
just  expiated  his  crime.  But  setting  aside  the 
good  and  ill  effects  that  such  spectacles  have  up- 
on a  community — it  seems  to  me  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility, for  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  take 
upon  themselves  to  say,  "  that  a  frail,  erring 
brother  shall  no  longer  live,  because  he  has  sin- 
ned, and  so  send  him,  unbidden,  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  the  Almighty,  ere  he  has  lived 
out  half  his  appointed  time ;  perhaps,  unrepent- 
ant and  hardened  in  sin ;  whereas,  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  live,  till  his  Heavenly  Father 
summoned  him,  he  might  possibly  have  been 
ready  for  the  change.  We  often  hear  it  said, 
that  the  criminal  spent  his  last  hours  in  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  seemed  in  a  tender,  humble 
frame  of  mind,  ready  and  willing  to  die.  But 
surely  those  who  are  prepared  to  meet  the  "pale 
messenger,"  are  fit  to  live,  and  able  to  do  much 
good  in  the  world. 

If  the  criminal,  by  his  death,  could  restore  the 
life  he  took  ;  would  give  back  again  the  father 
to  his  orphan  children,  the  son  to  his  aged 
parents,  who  mourn  because  the  strong  staff  on 
which  they  leaned  in  their  declining  years  is  so 
suddenly  broken,  then  might  there  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  capital  punishment ;  for  plunging  two 
families,  instead  of  one,  into  mourning.  We 
read  in  Holy  Writ,  that  Cain  after  he  had  taken 
the  life  of  his  innocent  brother,  and  thus  com- 
mitted the  first  great  crime  on  record,  was  not 
struck  dead  by  the  Almighty,  but  was  driven 
out  from  his  father's  house,  and  banished  from 
the  land  of  his  kindred,  and  a  mark  placed  upon 
his  forehead,  that  he  might  not  be  slain.  Even  un- 
der the  stern  law  that  Moses  gave  to  the  Jews, 
which  required,  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth, "  cities  of  refuge  were  appointed  for 
the  man-slayer,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  which  he 
might  dwell  apart  from  his  fellows  and  live 
securely.  And  to  go  to  still  higher  authority  : 
what  was  the  example  set  us  by  Jesus,  when  the 
Jews  brought  to  him  for  judgment,  one  whom 
they,  with  one  voice,  declared  to  be  worthy  of 
death,  according  to  their  law.  "  Let  him  that  is 
without  sin  amongst  you  cast  the  first  stone," 
was  the  response  of  the  blessed  Master.  And 
when  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  woman  standing 
before  him  alone  and  sorrowful,  how  touching 
was  his  exhortation,  "  Go  and  sin  no  more." 

If  Christians,  those  who  profess  to  be  followers 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  were  to  do  more 
to  prevent  crime,  if  they  would  rise  up  as  one 
man,  and  banish  strong  drink  from  their  borders, 
and  put  away  from  them  the  implements  of  war, 
instead  of  being  so  eager  to  take  the  life  of  the 
offender,  methinks  it  would  do  far  more  good ; 
and  be  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Him  who 
hath  said,  "  Vengance  is  mine;  and  I  will  re- 
pay." A. 
Woodstown,  N.  J. 


The  annexed  letter  of  John  G.  Whittier  we  clip 
from  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  feel  assured  that 
many  can  sympathize  with  the  poet  in  his  desire 
to  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the 
rising  generation.  A  year  or  two  ago,  at  a  Tem- 
perance meeting  held  at  Amesbury,  the  village  of 
his  residence,  it  appears  he  offered  a  resolution 
inviting  "  parents  and  those  mature  in  life  to  min  - 
gle  more  in  the  social  pleasures  of  the  young." 
This  resolution  was  objected  to  by  a  clergy  man, 
as  encouraging  immorality,  and  Whittier,  in  the 
"  Villager  of  Amesbury,"  thus  clearly  and  beau- 
tifully defines  his  views  on  intellectual  and  social 
amusements. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Villager  :  I  have  learn- 
ed with  much  surprise  that  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  late  Temperance  meeting,  in  this  place, 
has  been  objected  to,  as  liable  to  be  understood 
as  favoring  a  class  of  social  amusements  by  no 
means  calculated  to  promote  the  moral  health  of 
the  community.  As  the  author  of  the  resolution 
iu  question,  permit  me  to  say,  that  neither  the 
language  of  that  resolution,  nor  the  tastes,  habits 
and  well  known  opinions  of  its  writer,  justify  any 
such  inference.  It  recognized  the  fact  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  young  for  excitement  and  amusements, 
and  that  that  desire  was  too  often  gratified  at  the 
expense  of  sobriety  and  sound  morality.  The 
sole  aim  of  the  resolution  was  to  induce  those 
more  experienced  and  better  established  in  the 
principles  of  morality  to  direct  that  natural,  but 
too  often  perverted  desire/to  objects  in  themselves 
innocent  and  rational; — to  watch  over  and  regu- 
late, in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  the 
amusements  and  social  pleasures  of  the  young, 
discountenancing  everything  inconsistent  with 
the  maxims  of  a  morality  strict  without  asceticism, 
and  Christian  rather  than  Pharisaical, 

1  do  not  believe  in  the  propriety  of  leaving  the 
young  to  the  unrestricted  and  unregulated  exer- 
cise of  their  love  for  recreation  and  social  enjoy- 
ment, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  believe  in  the 
wisdom  or  practicability  of  its  entire  repression 
and  crushing  out.  But  I  do  believe  in  such  a 
combination  of  authority  and  sympathy,  of  wise 
restraint  where  necessary,  and  general  encour- 
agement and  guidance  within  proper  limits, — as 
may  be  made,  under  Him  who  can  alone  give 
success  to  human  effort,  an  important  means  of 
promoting  the  temperance  and  moral  health  of 
the  young  and  inexperienced.  I  would  throw 
open,  as  far  as  possible,  to  this  class,  the  curious 
and  beautiful  in  Art,  Science  and  Literature — the 
telescopic  revelations  of  Astronomy — the  won- 
ders of  Geology— the  lithography  of  the  Eternal 
finger  on  the  primal  formations.  I  would  open  to 
them  new  sources  of  enjoyment  in  the  studies  of 
Natural  History  and  Botany,  and  show  them  the 
almost  magical  results  of  Experimental  Chemist- 
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ry.  I  would  give  them  every  opportunity  to  lis- 
ten to  lectures  and  discourses  from  variously-gifted 
orators  and  thinkers. 

I  would  encourage  reading  circles — healthful 
sports  and  exercises  and  excursions  amid  the  se- 
rene beauty  of  Nature,  so  well  calculated  to  ex- 
alt the  mind  towards  that  which  St.  Augustine 
speaks  of  as  the 

lt  Eternal  Beauty  always  new  and  always  old." 

I  would  promote  Libraries  and  Debating  Clubs, 
whatever,  in  short,  promises  to  unite  social  enjoy- 
ment with  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  heart  and  the 
healthful  development  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  I  do  not  undervalue  other  instrumentali- 
ties, especially  the  higher  ones  of  a  religious  na- 
ture. But  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  a  cheer- 
ful, social  Christian  is  better  than  a  sour  and 
ascetic  one.  The  good  old  Puritan,  Richard 
Baxter,  used  to  regret  his  own  melanchoty  and 
gloomy  temperament,  arising  mainly  from  bodily 
infirmity,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  strove 
to  introduce  a  more  cheerful  disposition,  '-'among 
his  religous  friends.  "True  religion,"  he  says, 
is  not  a  matter  of  fears,  tears  and  scruples:  it 
doth  principally  consist  in  obedience,  love  and 

joy." 

For  myself,  so  far  from  advocating  laxity  of 
moral  discipline,  I  strongly  deprecate  the  license 
and  weak  indulgence  which  prevails  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  believe  in  law  and  order — parental 
authority — the  unescapable  responsibilities  of  the 
adult  members  of  society  in  respect  to  the  young- 
er. But  wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct  ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  wise  to  disregard,  even  for  a  good 
object,  the  natural  laws  which  govern  mind  and 
matter.  Unnatural  repression  in  one  direction 
is  sure  to  lead  to  a  corresponding  protuberance 
of  deformity  in  another.  The  folly  of  the  Flat- 
head Indian  mother  who  binds  with  bark  the 
forehead  of  her  infant  until  the  frontal  portion 
of  the  head  is  forced  backward  in  idiotic  promi- 
nence, finds  a  parallel  in  all  efforts  for  moral  re- 
form which  overlook  the  great  laws  of  our  being,  j 

J.  G.  W. 


SNOW  STORM  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

The  year  1717  is  memorable  in  the  history  of 
New  England,  on  account  of  the  unusual  quan- 
tity of  snow  which  fell  February  20th  and  24th 
of  that  year.  In  those  two  storms  the  earth  was 
covered  with  snow  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and 
in  some  places  twenty  feet  deep.  Many  houses 
of  one  story  were  buried,  and  in  numerous  cases 
paths  were  dug  from  house  to  house  under  the 
snow  drifts  !  The  visits  were  made  by  means 
of  snow-shoes,  the  wearers  having  first  stepped 
out  of  their  chamber  windows.  One  gentleman 
wishing  to  visit  his  "  lady  love,"  walked  three 
miles  with  snow-shoes,  and  entered  her  residence 
as  he  left  his  own;  namely,  by  the  chamber  win- 


dow. He  was  cordially  received,  as  he  was  the  I 
first  person  the  family  had  seen  from  abroad  for  J 
a  week  !  Cotton  Mather  has  left  a  manuscript  I 
account  of  "this  great  snow,"  and  the  many  1 
marvels  and  prodigies  attending  it. —  Old  Paper,  j 


WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

FEMALE  PROFESSIONS. 

Granted  the  necessity  of  something  to  do,  and 
the  self  dependence  required  for  its  achievement, 
we  may  go  on  to  the  very  obvious  question —  I 
what  is  a  woman  to  do  ? 

A  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered;  I 
and  the  numerous  replies  to  which,  now  current  : 
in  book,  pamphlet,  newspaper,  and  review,  sug- 
gesting every  thing  possible  and  impossible,  from 
compulsory  wifehood  in  Australia  to  voluntary 
watchmaking  at  home,  do  at  present  rather  con- 
fuse the  matter  than  otherwise.  No  doubt,  out 
of  these  "  many  words"  which  "  darken  speech'7 
some  plain  word  or  two  will  one  day  take  shape 
in  action,  so  as  to  evolve  a  practical  good.  In 
the  mean  time  it  does  no  harm  to  have  the  mud- 
dy pond  stirred  up  a  little ;  any  disturbance  is 
better  than  stagnation.  j 

If,  in  the  most  solemn  sense,  not  one  woman  j 
in  five  thousand  is  fit  to  be  a  mother,  we  may 
safely  say  that  not  two  out  of  that  number  are  fit 
to  be  governesses.    Consider  all  that  the  office 
implies  :  very  many  of  a  mother's  duties,  with 
the  addition  of  considerable  mental  attainments, 
firmness  of  character,  good  sense,  good  temper,  , 
good  breeding,  patience,  gentleness,  loving  kind- 
ness.   In  short,  every  quality  that  goes  to  make 
a  perfect  woman,  is  required  of  her  who  pre- 
sumes to  undertake  the  education  of  one  single  .: 
little  child. 

Does  any  one  pause  to  reflect  what  a  a  little  i 
child"  is  ?    Not  sentimentally,  as  a  creature  to  | 
be  philosophized  upon,  painted  and  poetised  y 
nor  selfishly  as   a   kissable,  scoldable,  sugar- 
plum-feedable  plaything ;  but  as  a  human  soul 
and  body  to  be  moulded,  instructed,  and  influ- 
enced, in  order  that  it  in  its  time  may  mould,  in- 
struct, and  influence  unborn  generations.    And  ] 
yet,  in  face  of  this  awful  responsibility,  wherein  i 
each  deed  and  word  of  hers  may  bear  fruit,  good  ! 
or  ill,  to  indefinite  ages,  does  nearly  every  educa- 
ted  gentlewoman  thrown  upon -her  own  resources  ( 
nearly  every  half- educated  "  young  person"  who 
wishes  by  that  means  to  step  out  of  her  own  ( 
sphere  into  the  one  above  it,  enter  upon  the  vo- 
cation  of  a  governess.  j 

Whether  it  really  is  her  vocation,  she  never  ] 
stops  to  think,  and  yet,  perhaps,  in  no  calling  is  ] 
a  personal  bias  more  indispensable.  For  know-  j 
ledge,  and  the  power  of  imparting  it  intelligibly,  ( 
are  two  distinct  and  often  opposite  qualities;  the 
best  student  by  no  means  necessarily  makes  the  l 
best  teacher,  nay,  when  both  faculties  are  com-  j, 
bined,  they  are  sometimes  neutralized  by  some  x 
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.• Tault  of  disposition,  such  as  want  of  temper  or  of 
.pill,  and  allowiug  all  these,  granting  every  pos- 
sible intellectual  and  practical  competency,  there 
jemains  still  doubtful  the  moral  influence,  which 
Iccording  to  the  source  from  which  it  springs 
may  ennoble  or  corrupt  a  child  for  life. 
I  Unless  a  woman  has  a  decided  pleasure  and 
facility  in  teaching,  an  honest  knowledge  of  eve- 
ry thing  she  professes  to  impart,  a  liking  for 
"Ihildren,  and  above  all,  a  strong  moral  sense  of 
lier  responsibility  towards  them,  for  her  to  at- 
jernpt  to  enrol  herself  in  the  scholastic  order  is 
J  bsolute  profanation.    Better  turn  shopwoman, 
J  leedlewoman,  lady'smaid — even   become  a  de- 
1  :ent  housemaid,  and  learn  how  to  sweep  a  floor, 
han  belie  her  own  soul,  and  peril  many  other 
1  ouls,  by  entering  upon  what  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
•'  i  female  "  ministry,"  unconsecrated  for,  and  in- 
"*  apable  of  the  work. 

™    Since  a  woman,  by  choosing  a  definite  profes- 

-  ion,  must  necessarily  quit  the  kindly  shelter 
'jj  md  safe  negativeness  of  a  private  life,  and  as- 
J  ume  a  substantive  position,  it  is  her  duty  not 
'J  tastily  to  decide,  and  before  deciding  in  every 

;  vay  to  count  the  cost.  But  having  chosen,  let 
1  ler  fulfil  her  lot.  Let  there  be  no  hesitations, 
J_  10  regrets,  no  compromises  j  they  are  at  once 

owardly  and  vain.    She  may  have  missed  or 

oregone  much  ;  I  repeat,  our  natural  and  hap- 
j;  )iest  lift,  is  when  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  ex- 
l>1  [uisite  absorption  of  home,  the  delicious  retire- 

nent  of  dependent  love  ;  but  what  she  has,  she 
■  las,  and  nothing  can  ever  take  it  from  her.  Nor 

sit  after  all,  a  small  thing  for  any  woman,  be 

-  he  governess,  painter,  author,  or  artiste,  to  feel 
hat,  higher  or  lower  according  to  her  degree,  she 
anks  among  that  crowned  band  who,  whether 
r  not  they  are  the  happy  ones,  are  elected  to 
he  heaven  given  honor  of  being  the  Workers  of 
he  world. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
CRITICISM  ON  "  VEGETABLE  INSTINCT." 

An  article  appeared  in  a  late  number  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  under  the  head  of  11  Veg- 
itable  Instinct."  The  fact  of  plantsincreasing 
nore  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  water,  that  of 
;ertain  vines  as  climbers,  twining  round  only  in 
me  particular  direction,  &c,  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  this  class  of  phenomenon.  But  the 
question  may  be  asked,  what  is  "  Vegetable  In- 
stinct ?"  In  animals  we  call  that  instinct  which 
nduces  them  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  their 
5eing  j  in  birds  it  teaches  them  to  build  their 
nests  always  in  one  particular  manner,  and  never 
bo  vary.  Is  not  this  then  a  law  implanted  in 
their  being,  (and  from  which  they  have  no  de- 
sire to  swerve,)  given  them  by  their  Creator  ? 
Vegetable  Instinct,  then,  maybe  defined,  as  cer- 
;ain  facts  of  growth,  the  laws  of  which  we  do  not 
understand.  Many   of  the  laws  of  vegetable 


growth  are  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  and  no 
doubt  more  will  be,  until  the  term  will  become 
obsolete,  as  it  is  now  nsed  only  to  conceal  our 
ignorance. 

Many  of  these  facts  may  be  explained  as 
known  and  acknowledged  laws,  but  there  is  one 
assertion  in  this  that  is  altogether  untrue.  The 
writer  asserts  that  if  two  twining  plants,  say  of 
the  Convolvulus  family,  are  growing  near  to- 
gether without  support,  they  will  twine  around 
each  other,  and  in  doing  this  one  of  them  will 
change  its  habit  and  twine  around  in  the  other 
direction.  It  is  very  common  to  see  these  plants 
entwine  round  each  other  for  support,  but  they 
never  voluntarily  change  their  direction,  they  al- 
ways twine  the  same  way.  Let  a  person  attempt 
to  twine  two  strings  around  each  other  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  he  will  see  the  absurdity  of 
the  thing,  it  only  adds  to  the  difficulty,  while  if 
twined  around  the  same  way  nothing  is  easier. 
Nature  always  performs  her  operations  in  the  sim- 
plest manner. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  strange  to  see  the 
roots  of  a  tree  or  plants  increasing  more  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  water,  as  if  its  instincts  led  it 
in  that  direction.  A  very  simple  law  of  growth 
will  fully  explain  the  fact.  Botanists  acknow- 
ledge that  growth  is  produced  by  the  addition 
of  cell  matter,  and  that  the  materials  for  this 
matter  are  carried  into  plants  by  water  as  sap, 
and  the  proportion  of  this,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  available  water.  Hence  in  a  dry  soil 
but  little  water  is  imbibed  and  but  little  cell 
matter  also.  The  earth  being  a  porous  substance 
allows  of  the  capillary  attraction  of  water  to  con- 
siderable distances,  and  when  the  surface  be- 
comes dry,  if  there  is  water  beneath  the  earth,  in 
that  direction  it  will  be  moist  for  a  considerable 
distance.  In  this  moist  earth  the  roots  increase 
more  rapidly  and  extends  farther  in  the  same 
time,  than  in  the  direction  where  the  earth  is 
drier.  Boots  of  trees  have  been  known  to  ex- 
tend down  30  or  40  feet  through  the  walls  of 
wells  to  reach  the  water.  In  my  own  grounds, 
the  roots  of  a  willow  tree,  penetrated  through  a 
pipe  made  of  hydraulic  cement,  by  a  hole  prob- 
ably not  larger  than  a  knitting  needle,  and  then 
enlarged  and  branched  into  a  vast  number  of 
branches,  so  as  greatly  to  retard  the  passage  of 
water  along  the  pipe. 

Different  tribes  of  twining  plants,  twine  them- 
selves in  different  directions,  yet  each  tribe  is 
uniform.  The  Convolvulus  or  morning  glory, 
with  the  bean  tribe,  twine  around  from  east  by 
north  to  west  and  south  in  ascending,  while  the 
honeysuckle  and  hop  vines  twine  the  other  way, 
or  from  east  by  south  and  west  and  north. 
These  vines,  in  growing  around  supports,  twist 
themselves  round  like  a  twisted  string,  and  that 
law  probably  enables  them  to  twine  around  sup- 
ports. Whether  electricity  is  this  law  or  not, 
our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  say 
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with  certainty,  but  there  are  known  facts  that 
favor  such  a  conclusion.  Different  electrical  states 
in  different  substances,  we  know,  will  cause  them 
to  attract  each  other,  and  from  experiments  it 
would  seem  that  the  electrical  state  of  the  air 
and  surrounding  objects  is  constantly  varying, 
and  probably  none  more  so  than  growing  plants 
by  virtue  of  the  water  they  contain.  Light  par- 
ticles floating  on  water,  we  know  will  attract 
each  other  when  the  surface  is  very  gently  agi- 
tated by  the  air,  and  the  slender  twigs  of 
vines  are  likewise  operated  on  by  a  very  slight 
force. 

The  habit  of  the  sun  flower  to  open  the  disk 
of  its  rays  to  the  east  almost  universally,  has  been 
considered  as  the  instinct  of  the  plant,  yet  is  there 
no  known  laws  by  which  to  explain  the  phenom- 
enon. The  young  and  tender  stalk  with  its  head 
containing  the  embryo  flower,  is  at  first,  like  all 
other  young  thrifty,  growing  plants,  full  of  sap, 
with  its  woody  fibre  very  tender.  In  the  morn- 
ing when  the  dews  of  the  night  have  prevented 
much  evaporation  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
its  tissues  are  distended  with  sap,  and  thus  braced 
upwards  on  every  side.  The  growth  of  plants  is 
about  50  per  cent  less  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day  time.  But  after  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the 
rays  of  which  striking  the  plants  on  the  eastern 
side,  causes  the  evaporation  of  the  dew  first  on 
that  side,  and  then  warming  the  leaves  and  bark 
of  the  plant  on  that  side,  causes  an  evaporation  of 
the  juices  from  the  pores  of  the  plant,  before 
the  dew  is  all  off  the  other  side.  Thus  the  tis- 
sues of  the  plant  being  relieved  somewhat  on 
that  side,  would  incline  the  head  to  lean  over  a 
little,  if  only  for  a  few  hours.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  day,  the  temperature  being  more 
uniform,  the  plant  would  at  first  resume  its  up- 
right position,  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing 
continued  from  day  to  day,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  the  flower  head,  would  give 
it  a  direction  that  way,  which  would  become 
fixed  as  the  plant  became  more  firm. 

The  young  fruit  of  the  crook  neck  squash  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  flexibility  of  grow- 
ing plants.  This  fruit  when  the  blossom  first 
drops  off,  is  slender,  and  two  or  three  inches 
in  length,  andas  the  stem  end  is  somewhat  fixed 
the  elongation  of  the  fruit  must  be  by  pushing 
the  flower  end  further  along,  and  when  there  is 
no  obstruction  the  fruit  grows  straight,  some- 
times to  near  two  feet  long.  But  when  an  ob- 
struction occurs  to  prevent  a  straight  movement, 
the  young  fruit  will  bend  sideways  as  it  grows,  and 
often  the  blossom  end  is  turned  quite  around 
towards  the  stem  end,  thus  forming  a  semicircle. 
In  all  plants  that  grow  from  inwards,  as  our 
corn,  grains,  grasses,  and  garden  vegetables, 
these  being  yearly  plants  are  easily  bent  and 
forced  into  a  different  course  of  growth,  but 
plants  that  grow  by  additional  layers  beneath 
the  bark,  as  our  forest  trees  and  shrubbery,  are 


more  fixed  and  firm,  and  require  more  force  to 
give  a  new  direction  to  them. 

I  may  observe  in  passing,  that  some  two  years  i 
ago,  more  or  less,  I  sen*  an  article  to  Friends' ! 
Intelligencer  in  which  the  theory  of  the  down 
ward  flow  of  sap  in  vegetable  growth  was  reject- 
ed, and  the  position  was  advanced  that  electricity 
was  the  principal  agent  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  plants.    In  noticing 


this  article,  the  editor  remarked,  that  out  of  re 
spect  to  the  writer  he  would  insert  it,  but  he  did 
not  wish  the  young  readers  of  the  Intelligencer, 
to  be  misled  in  their  studies  by  theories  based 
upon  conjecture,  and  seemed  to  think  the  the- 
ory of  the  conveyance  of  the  matters  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant  to  its  leaves,  and  thereby  the 
action  of  sun  light  to  be  vitalized,  and  returned  I 
by  the  downward  flow  of  sap,  to  build  up  the 
plant,  was  too  firmly  believed  to  be  the  correct 
one  to  be  set  aside  so  easily.  For  the  editors 
information,  I  may  say  that  in  the  "  American 
Encyclopedia,"  now  in  course  of  publication, 
under  the  article  "  Botany/'  the  editor  there  hai 
decidedly  rejected  the  theory  of  the  downward 
flow  of  sap,  and  proved  that  considering  th 
large  amount  of  water  known  to  be  given  off  b; 
the  leaves  of  growing  plants,  there  is  ample  rea 
son  to  suppose  that  sufficient  materials  for  growth 
would  be  carried  up  by  the  upward  flow  of  sap, 
and  that  these  materials  are  deposited  in  their 
ascent.  The  assertion  is  distinctly  made,  that 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  imbibed  by  the  roots  and 
leaves  is  decomposed  in  this  plant,  but  the  agent 
by  whicn  this  decomposition  is  effected,  is  not  so 
distinctly  stated,  but  the  inference  is  strong,  that 
such  is  the  fact,  as  electricity  is  acknowledged  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  vegetable  economy. 
Had  this  been  more  distinctly  avowed,  it  would 
have  been  precisely  the  theory  presented  in  the 
article  commented  on  by  the  editor  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer. 

Yardley  Taylor. 


(Selected.) 

SCATTER  THE  GERMS  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  j 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful  ! 

By  the  wayside  let  them  fall, 
That  the  rose  may  spring  by  the  cottage  gate, 

And  the  vine  on  the  garden  wall : 
Cover  the  rough  and  the  rude  of  earth 

With  a  veil  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
And  mark  with  the  opening  bud  and  cup 

The  march  of  summer  hours. 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful 

In  the  holy  shrine  of  home  ; 
Let  the  pure,  and  the  fair,  and  the  graceful  there 

In  their  loveliest  lustre  come  ; 
And  gather  about  its  hearth  the  gems 

Of  Nature  and  of  art, 
And  leave  no  trace  of  deformity 

In  the  temple  of  the  heart. 


Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful 
In  the  temple  of  our  God-— 
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The  God  who  starred  the  uplifted  sky, 

And  flowered  the  trampled  sod  ; 
When  He  built  a  temple  for  Himself, 

And  a  home  for  his  priestly  race, 
He  reared  each  arch  in  symmetry, 

And  curved  each  line  in  grace. 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful 

In  the  depths  of  the  human  soul ; 
They  shall  bud,  and  blossom,  and  bear  thee  fruit, 

While  the  endless  ages  roll  ; 
Plant  with  the  flowers  of  charity 

The  portals  of  the  tomb, 
And  the  fair  and  pure  about  thy  path 

In  paradise  shall  bloom. 


THE  LITTLE  FROCK  AND  SHOES. 

BY  BENJAMIN  B.  MITCHELL. 

A  little  frock,  but  slightly  worn, 

Of  blue  and  white  delain, 
With  edging  round  the  neck  and  sleeve, 

Lay  folded  neat  and  plain  ; 
Beside  a  little  pair  of  shoes, 

With  here  and  there  a  flaw, 
Lay  half  concealed  among  the  things 

In  mother's  bureau  drawer. 

Summer  had  passed  away  from  earth 

With  all  her  sweetest  ties, 
The  birds  had  left  their  summer  haunts, 

For  more  congenial  skies. 
The  twilight  breezes  sweetly  played 

Among  the  dews  of  even, 
An  angel  left  his  home  on  high 

To  gather  flowers  for  heaven. 

The  angel  near  and  nearer  came, 

Where  sister  sick  did  lie; 
Then  gently  fanned  her  faded  cheek 

And  pointed  to  the  sky  ! 
The  morning  shone  upon  the  bed, 

The  autumn  wind  blew  free, 
The  angel  moved  his  silvery  wings, 

And  whispered,  "  Come  with  me."  , 

We  gathered  round  her  dying  bed 

With  hearts  to  weep  and  pray, 
And  many  were  the  tears  we  shed 

When  sister  went  away 
No  bitter  tears  had  she  to  weep 

No  sin  to  be  forgiven, 
But  closed  her  little  eyes  in  sleep, 

To  open  them  in  heaven. 

We  laid  her  in  the  earth's  green  breast, 

Down  by  the  village  green, 
Where  gently  weeps  the  dewy  grass, 

And  summer  flowers  are  seen  ; 
And  often  when  dear  mother  goes 

To  get  her  things  to  use, 
I  see  her  drop  a  silent  tear 

On  sister's  frock  and  shoes. 

LABOR. 

Labor  with  a  willing  hand, 
Labor  with  a  cheerful  heart, 

Thou  wert  made  to  live  and  toil, 
Why  refuse  to  do  thy  part? 

Labor  while  the  morning  sun 
Leads  its  cheerful  beams  to  earth — 

Labor  till  the  silver  moon 

Doth  proclaim  the  evening's  birh. 


Labor  with  thy  rugged  hands, 

God  hath  made  them  for  such  use- 
Labor  with  thine  active  mind, 
Never  mental  toil  refuse. 

Labor  ever  while  life  lasts, 

Soon  thy  heart  shall  cease  to  beat, 

Labor  till  thy  life  shall  close, 
For  its  fruits  are  true  and  sweet. 

Labor,  all  should  love  to  toil, 
All  should  be  its  willing  friends, 

None  should  ever  hate  to  work, 
Labor  God  himself  defends. 

Labor,  then,  from  morn  till  night, 

Labor,  in  thy  chosen  path, 
Seek  thine  own  true  spere  in  life, 

Labor's  blessing  then  thou  hath. 

Life  Illustrated. 


Extracts  from  an  Introductory  Lecture  on  behalf 
of  the  Faculty,  to  the  class  of  the  Female  Me- 
dical College  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  session 
of  1858-59.    By  E.  H.  Cleveland,  M.  D. 

Ladies, — The  few  brief  months  of  another  va- 
cation have  passed,  and  we  come  together  to-day 
to  commence  the  labors,  anxieties  and  enjoy- 
ments of  another  term  of  Lectures.  On  behalf 
of  the  Faculty  of  this  Institution,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  an  established  custom,  I  meet  you  with 
a  word  of  greeting. 

You  will  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  some  ob- 
servations, such  as  the  time  and  the  occasion 
may  suggest.  Our  meeting  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  and  varied  feelings.  Though  not  an  un- 
tried thing,  it  is  still  comparatively  new  for  wo- 
men to  enter  upon  a  course  of  medical  studies. 
A  few  years  only  have  passed  since  one  of  our 
own  countrywomen,  perceiving  a  want  of  society, 
and  feeling  in  her  own  spirit  high  aspirations 
and  hopes,  conceived  the  idea  of  fitting  herself 
for  the  physician's  work,  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  her  thought,  applied  for  admission  to  the  lec- 
tures and  privileges  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Her  history  you  all  know ;  that  she  was  ad- 
mitted, and  after  the  usual  period  of  study,  in 
which  she  acquitted  herself  honorably  as  a  stu- 
dent and  a  woman,  she  received  the  diploma  of 
the  College,  and  in  leaving  her  Alma  Mater, 
bore  with  her  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
Faculty,  and  the  sincere  regard  of  her  fellow-stu- 
dents. 

An  era  was  thus  inaugurated  in  the  history 
of  American  medicine,  and  of  American  society. 

The  unusual  event  was  discussed  in  social  cir- 
cles, and  commented  upon  by  the  newspaper  press 
of  our  own,  and  even  of  foreign  countries.  With 
many  intelligent,  thoughtful  minds  the  idea  found 
a  welcome,  as  philanthropic  in  its  tendencies ;  but 
it  was  generally  set  down  as  too  novel  for  careful 
consideration,  and  too  visionary  for  practical  re- 
sults. 

The  history  of  the  cause,  since  then,  is  familiar 
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to  most  of  you.  You  know  that  other  women 
soon  appeared,  ready  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  same  work  j — that  a  few  other  Colleges  open- 
ed their  doors  to  them  ; — that  the  demand  was 
soon  felt  for  schools  for  their  exclusive  instruc- 
tion, and  that  in  accordance  with  that  demand, 
Colleges  were  established  in  this  city  and  in 
Boston. 

You  know,  too,  that  when  the  idea  assumed 
a  tangible  form,  and  claimed  recognition  as  a 
living  fact,  like  every  worthy  movement  it  met 
opposing  forces.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  sus- 
picions, jealousies  and  animosities;  that  wise 
men  and  honorable  women  gave  their  voice 
against  it ;  that  public  sentiment  ignored  the 
real  wants  of  society,  in  its  haste  to  vanquish  a 
new  claiment  to  its  regard  ;  that  ignorance  raised 
its  pretentious  head  in  behalf  of  the  public 
weal,  and  learning  brought  its  skill  and  logic  to 
portray  tremendous  evils ! 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  on  the  one  hand 
fears  were  entertained  for  woman,  that  in  the 
publicity  of  professional  life,  she  might  lose 
something  of  that  refined  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
spirit,  which  are  her  peculiar  grace  and  natural 
birthright ;  that  her  gentleness  might  give  place 
to  the  characteristic  boorishness  of  a  degraded 
manhood,  and  her  inherent  honesty  and  love 
of  right,  to  the  tricks  of  trade  and  the  arts  of 
emolument. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  apprehended  evils  to 
society,  whose  name  might  well  be  called  legion  ; 
scenes  of  maternal  neglect,  domestic  discord, 
and  annihilated  social  distinctions  were  portrayed, 
and  in  their  train,  consequences  for  which  the 
darkest  page  of  French  history  might  furnish 
no  parallel !  In  the  profession  were  found 
some  with  meagre  conceptions  of  the  true  in- 
terests of  society,  and  depending  upon  favoring 
circumstances  for  their  own  professional  success, 
in  the  face  of  whose  pretensions  and  cavils,  the 
boldness  and  honesty  of  a  Demetrius  becomes  a 
commendable  virtue.  Others,  a  noble  class  of 
physicians,  to  whom  be  due  honor,  with  a  high 
regard  for  a  profession,  comprising  a  large 
share  of  the  talent,  education  and  literature  of 
the  times,  looked  with  suspicion  upon  a  movement 
which  might  tend  to  degrade  its  standard  of  learn- 
ing and  of  honor,  and  subject  the  community  to 
the  impositions  of  pretenders  and  charlatans, 
and  demanded  living  proofs  of  the  capability  of 
woman  to  comprehend  the  science  of  medicine, 
and  to  perform  the  physician's  work. 

But,  with  the  antagonisms  of  prejudice,  and 
the  sober  oppositions  of  honorable  conservatism, 
the  idea  has  also  enjoyed  the  genialities  of  sym- 
pathy, and  the  result  has  been  its  true  vindica- 
tion. It  has  become  an  established  fact,  that 
women  shall  henceforth  form  a  part  of  the  medi- 
cal profession ;  though  prejudice  has  not  yet 
entirely  worn  aw'iy,  we  are  most  happy  to  know 


and  assure  you  that  its  strength  has  departed  ; 
that  the  popular  mind  is  apprehending  the  need 
of  enlightened,  intelligent  female  physicians ; 
that  the  public  press  is  on  the  side  of  our  en-j 
terprise;  and  that  even  hoary  conservatism, 
brushing  up  its  silver  locks  and  donning  lenses 
of  increased  power,  is  inquiring  whether  there 
may  not  be  some  occasion  for  this  strange  move- 
ment !  whether,  indeed,  the  profession  is  not  in 
need  of  woman's  aid ;  and  whether  the  divine 
nature  of  her  apostleship  does  really  confine  her 
to  the  sacred  precints  of  her  own  home  and  the 
duties  which  circle  immediately  there,  regardless 
of  the  wo  and  suffering  of  her  sister,  and  wheth- 
er the  fullest  performance  of  her  own  home  du- 
ties does  not  require  a  more  extended  and  sys- 
tematic education  than  has  been  accorded  to  her, 
especially  in  those  departments  of  science  andj 
literature  which  have  a  practical  bearing  upon 
the  lives  and  health  of  the  community. 

These  facts  are  prophets  which  we  hail  with 
rejoicing,  and  though  ridicule  may  sometimes 
find  its  way  into  periodicals  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  better  purposes,  it  can  nothing  harm 
us,  and  gives  us  an  immense  vantage  ground  for 
action.  Walls  of  brass  cannot  withstand  a  no- 
ble undertaking,  and  where  shall  be  found  the 
gossamer  of  ridicule  ?  '  The  loud  roar  of  foam- 
ing calumny/  and  the  small  whisper  of  those 
who  have  learned  ' to  lie  with  silence/  shall  be 
alike  futile.; 

That  our  cause  has  met  with  opposition,  we 
are  glad;  for  we  hold  in  most  profound  respect 
that  conservative  element  of  our  nature,  which 
leads  us  always  to  examine  the  basis  of  any  new 
enterprise,  and  to  oppose  with  firm  hand  what- 
ever seems  adverse  to  the  public  good ;  and 
while  we  claim  always  the  privilege  of  asking 
cui  bono?  we  accord  to  others  the  right  to  make 
of  us  the  same  inquiry. 

With  the  jealousy  and  ridicule  of  inferior 
minds,  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  by  way  of  argument.  Such  as 
these  must  be  left  to  those  proofs  which  time 
shall  furnish,  and  an  intelligent  public  sentiment 
enforce. 

That  woman  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  is  in 
an  appropriate  place,  all  must  freely  admit;  and 
the  question  presented  to  the  world  by  the  exis- 
tence of  such  institutions  as  ours  and  such 
scenes  as  this,  is  not  a  question  of  comparison 
in  mental  or  physical  ability;  not  one  of  wo- 
man's adaptation  to  the  extent  and  variety  of 
practice,  for  which  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  man  and  the  usages  of  society  may  adapt  him, 
but  simply  one  of  fitness  for  a  truly  womanly 
work,  and  of  preparation  for  it  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  woman  has  ever  held  a  large 
place  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  it  is  simply 
asked,  shall  she  retain  that  place  in  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  disease,  and  dependent  alone,  or 
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I  mainly,  in  alleviating  suffering,  upon  her  instincts 
I  and  sympathies,  or  shall  her  natural  endowments 
I  be  increased  and  strengthened  by  education,  and 
I  she  fitted  to  become  not  only  the  efficient  nurse, 
I  but  the  intelligent  adviser  and  reliable  coun- 
I  seller. 

That  she  possesses  capabilities  for  this  in- 
i  creased  honor  and  usefulness,  modesty  forbids 
j  us  to  argue,  and  the  few  facts  that  gleam  upon 
I  us  from  the  pages  of  medical  history  abundantly 
show. 

That  she  is  fitted  by  her  own  nature,  and  her 
opportunities  for  observation  and  experience  for 
administering  to  a  large  class  of  diseases  peculiar 
to  herself,  is  a  postulate  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to 
need  a  word  of  proof  j  and  the  wonder  to  an  intelli- 
gent mind  is,  not  that  this  prolific  nineteenth  cen- 
tury should  number  among  its  productions  wo- 
men willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  phy- 
sician to  their  own  sex,  but  that  the  history  of 
the  world  should  present  the  strange  fact  of 
their  exclusion  from  the  ranks  of  medicine,  and 
especially  from  the  bedside  of  the  young  mother, 
and  from  the  chamber  of  those  whose  sufferings 
demand  a  sacred  privacy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHALE  FISHERY  OF  NANTUCKET. 
BY  J.  S.   C.  ABBOTT. 

Nantucket  is  sustained  almost  entirely  by  the 
whale  fishery.  But  few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
peculiar  trials  and  dangers  which  this  business 
involves.  I  have  rarely  been  able  to  see  the 
United  States  banner  run  up  to  the  top  of  our 
flag-staff,  announcing  that  a  Cape  Horn  ship  has 
appeared  in  the  distant  horizon,  or  to  sit  upon 
my  house-top  and  watch  the  lessening  sail  of  one 
as  it  recedes  from  the  island,  disappearing  in  the 
haze  of  the  ocean,  without  having  emotions  ex- 
cited which  will  moisten  the  eye.  Our  ships  are 
fitted  out  for  a  cruise  of  four  years.  If  they  re- 
turn with  a  cargo  of  sperm  oil  in  forty  months 
they  are  thought  to  be  remarkably  successful ; 
but  not  unfrequently  they  recruit  their  exhausted 
store  in  some  port  round  Cape  Horn,  and  nearly 
five  years  pass  away  ere  the  storm-worn  ship 
again  appears  in  our  harbor.  Who  then  can 
imagine  the  feelings  which  must  agitate  a  family 
when  the  husband  and  the  father  leaves  his 
home  for  such  a  voyage  as  this.  A  man  was 
speaking  to  me  a  few  days  ago  of  the  emotions 
with  which,  when  about  setting  out  on  a  voyage, 
he  bade  adieu  to  his  family.  The  ship  in  which 
he  was  to  sail  was  at  Edgartown,  on  Martha's 
Vineyard.  The  packet  was  at  the  wharf  which 
was  to  convey  him  from  Nantucket  to  the  ship. 
He  went  down  in  the  morning,  and  saw  all  his 
private  sea  stores  stowed  away  in  the  little  sloop, 
and  then  returned  to  his  home  to  take  leave  of 
his  wife  and  children.  His  wife  was  sitting  at 
the  fireside  struggling  to  restrain  her  fears.  She 


had  an  infant  a  few  months  old  in  her  arms,  and 
with  her  foot  was  rocking  the  cradle  in  which 
lay  another  little  daughter,  about  three  years  of 
age,  with  her  cheeks  flushed  with  a  burning 
fever.  Such  a  parting  is  almost  like  the  bitter- 
ness of  death.  The  departing  father  imprints  a 
kiss  upon  the  cheek  of  his  child.  Four  years 
will  pass  away  ere  he  will  again  take  that  child 
in  his  arms.  Leaving  his  wife  sobbing  in  an- 
guish, he  closes  the  door  of  his  house  behind 
him.  Four  years  must  elapse  ere  he  can  cross 
that  threshhold  again.  One  Captain  upon  this 
island  has  passed  but  seven  years  out  of  forty- 
nine  upon  the  land.  A  woman  said  to  me,  a 
few  evenings  ago,  "  I  fiave  been  married  eleven 
years  ;  and  counting  all  the  days  my  husband 
has  been  home  since  our  marriage,  it  amounts 
to  but  three  hundred  and  sixty  days.'  He  is 
now  absent,  having  been  gone  fifteen  months , 
and  two  years  more  must  elapse  ere  his  wife  can 
see  his  face  again.  And  when  he  does  return 
it  will  be  merely  to  visit  his  family  for  a  few 
months,  when  he  will  again  bid  them  adieu  for 
another  four  years'  absence. 

I  asked  a  woman  the  other  day,  how  many 
letters  she  wrote  to  her  husband  during  his  last 
voyage.  "  One  hundred,"  -was  th3  answer, 
"And  how  many  of  them  did  he  receive?" 
u  Six."  The  rule  is  to  write  by  every  ship  that 
leaves  this  port,  or  New  Bedford,  or  any  other 
port  that  can  be  heard  from,  for  the  Pacific 
ocean.  And  yet  the  chances  are  very  small  that 
any  two  ships  will  meet  on  that  boundless  ex- 
panse. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  ship  re- 
turns, when  those  on  board  have  not  heard  one 
word  from  their  families  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  absence.  Imagine,  then,  the 
feelings  of  a  husband,  and  a  father,  who  returns 
to  the  harbor  of  Nantucket,  after  a  separation  of 
forty-eight  months,  during  which  time  he  has 
heard  no  tidings  whatever  from  his  home.  He 
sees  the  boat  pushing  off  from  the  wharf  which 
is  to  bring  him  tidings  of  weal  or  woe.  He 
stands  pale  and  trembling,  pacing  the  deck  over- 
whelmed with  emotions  which  he  in  vain  en- 
deavors to  conceal.  A  friend  in  the  boat  greets 
him  with  a  smile,  and  says,  "Captain,  your 
family  are  all  well."  Or,  perhaps  he  says, 
"  Captain,  I  have  heavy  news  for  you  \  your 
wife  died  two  years  and  a  half  ago."  A  young 
man  left  this  island  last  summer,  leaving  in  his 
quiet  home  a  young  and  beautiful  wife  and  in- 
fant child.  That  wife  and  child  are  now  both 
in  the  grave.  But  the  husband  knows  it  not, 
and  probably  will  not  know  it  for  months  to 
come.  He  perhaps  falls  asleep  every  night 
thinking  of  the  loved  ones  he  left  at  his  fireside, 
little  imagining  that  they  are  both  cold  in  death. 

On  a  bright  summer  afternoon,  the  telegraph 
announces  that  a  Cape  Horn  ship  has  appeared 
in  the  horizon.    And  immediately  the  stars  and 
I  stripes  of  our  national  banner  are  unfurled  from 
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our  flag-staff,  sending  a  wave  of  emotion  through 
the  town.  Many  families  are  hoping  that  it  is  the 
ship  in  which  their  friends  are  to  return,  and  all 
are  hoping  for  tidings  from  the  absent.  Soon  the 
name  of  the  ship  is  announced.  And  then  there 
is  an  eager  contention  with  the  boys  to  be  the  first 
bearer  of  the  joyful  tidings  to  the  wife  of  the 
captain,  for  which  service  a  silver  dollar  is  the 
established  and  invariable  fee.  Perhaps  she  has 
heard  no  tidings  from  the  ship  for  more  than  a 
year.  Trembling  with  excitement,  she  dresses 
herself  to  meet  her  husband.  "  Is  he  alive  V 
she  says  to  herself,  "  or  am  I  a  widow,  and 
these  poor  children  orphans  ?"  She  walks  about 
the  room,  unable  to  compose  herself  sufficiently 
to  sit  down  ;  eagerly  she  is  looking  out  of  the 
wiudow,  and  down  the  street.  She  sees  a  man 
with  hurried  steps  turn  the  corner,  and  a  little 
boy  has  hold  of  his  hand.  Yes,  it  is  he.  And 
her  little  son  has  gone  down  to  the  boat,  and 
found  his  father.  Or,  perhaps,  instead  of  this, 
she  sees  two  of  her  neighbors  returning  slowly 
and  sadly,  and  directing  their  steps  to  her  door. 
The  blood  flows  back  upon  her  heart.  They 
rap  at  the  door.  It  is  the  knell  of  her  husband's 
death. 

This  is  not  mere  fiction.  These  are  not  ex- 
treme cases,  which  the  imagination  creates, 
They  are  facts  of  continual  occurrence  •  facts 
which  awaken  emotions  to  which  no  pen  can  do 
justice.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  ship  returned  to 
this  island,  bringing  the  news  of  another  ship, 
that  she  was  nearly  filled  with  oil,  that  all  on 
board  were  well,  and  that  she  might  be  expected 
in  a  neighboring  port  in  such  a  month.  The 
wife  of  the  captain  resided  in  Nantucket;  and 
early  in  the  month,  she  went  to  greet  her  hus- 
band on  his  return.  At  length  the  ship  appear- 
ed, dropped  her  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  the 
friends  of  the  woman  went  to  the  ship  to  escort 
the  husband  to  the  wife  from  whom  he  had  so 
long  been  separated.  Soon  they  sadly  returned 
with  tidings  that  her  husband  had  been  seized 
with  the  coast  fever,  upon  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar ;  and  when  about  a  week  out,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  he  died,  and  was  committed  to  his 
ocean  burial.  A  few  days  after,  I  called  on  the 
weeping  widow  and  little  daughter,  in  their 
home  of  bereavement  and  anguish. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  boat's  crew  of  six  men 
were  lost  under  the  following  circumstances.  A 
boat  had  been  lowered  to  take  a  whale.  They 
had  plunged  the  harpoon  into  the  huge  monster, 
and  he  had  rushed  with  them  at  railroad  speed, 
out  of  sight  of  the  ship.  '  Suddenly  a  fog  began 
to  rise,  and  envelop  the  ship,  and  to  spread  over 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  ocean.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  see  any  object  at  the  distance  of  a  ship's 
length.  And  there  was  an  open  whale  boat, 
with  six  men  in  it,  perhaps  fifteen  miles  from  the 
ship,  with  food  and  water  for  but  a  few  hours 
consumption,  and  utterly  bewildered  in  the  dense 


fog.  The  darkness  of  night  soon  came  on.  The 
wind  began  to  rise,  the  billows  to  swell.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  firing  guns,  and  showing 
lights,  to  attract  the  lost  boat.  The  long  hours 
of  night  rolled  away,  and  a  stormy  morning 
dawned  and  still  no  boat  appeared.  For  several 
days,  they  sailed  in  circles  around  the  spot,  but 
all  in  vain.  The  boat  was  either  dashed  by  the 
whale,  or  swamped  by  the  billows  of  the  stormy 
night ;  or,  as  it  floated  day  after  day,  upon  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  Pacific,  one  after  another  of 
the  crew,  emaciate  with  thirst  and  famine,  dropped 
down  and  died. 

And  still,  when  we  take  into  account  the  great 
numbers  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  the 
imminent  perils  which  the  pursuit  involves,  it  is 
indeed  astonishing  that  there  are  not  more  fatal 
accidents.  A  large  whale,  with  one  lash  of  his 
flukes,  can  shiver  a  boat  to  fragments,  and  sink 
to  fathomless  depths  the  mingled  corpses  of  all 
who  are  in  it.  He  needs  to  close  his  jaws  but 
once  to  crush  the  boat  like  an  eggshell.  Some- 
times, plunging  into  the  ocean's  mysterious  pro- 
found, he  comes  rushing  perpendicularly  up,  with 
inconceivable  velocity — strikes  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  with  his  head,  and  throws  it,  with  all  who 
are  in  it,  into  the  air;  and  as  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  boat  and  the  wounded  men  are 
scattered  over  the  water,  he  lashes  the  ocean  into 
foam  with  the  flukes,  and  is  off,  leaving  his 
enemies  to  perish  in  the  waves,  or  to  be  picked 
up  by  other  boats.  There  are  hardly  any  scenes 
upon  the  field  of  battle  more  replete  with  danger, 
than  those  which  are  often  witnessed  in  this  peril- 
ous pursuit.  Many  lives  are  lost  every  year. 
And  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing those  who  are  willing,  for  a  comparatively 
small  remuneration,  to  face  these  dangers.  If  a 
man  is  successful,  in  the  course  of  some  twenty 
years,  he  lays  up  a  moderate  competence  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  And  this  hope  cheers  him 
through  innumerable  trials,  and  hardships,  and 
disappointments  and  dangers. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but 
prices  are  steady.  The  sales  of  superfine  are  at  $5  12 
a  $5  25  extra,  and  $5  50  a  $5  75  for  extra  family.  The 
sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are  within  the  range  of 
the  game  figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6  00  up  to  $7  25. 
Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  continue  limited. 
The  former  is  held  at  $3  88.  Corn  Meal  is  unsettled 
at  $3  25  per  barrel  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  receipts  'of  Wheat  are  light,  with  little 
inquiry.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at 
$1  20  a  $1  27  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Ked,  and 
$1  35  a  $1  40  for  prime  White.  Rye  is  steady  and  in 
demand  at  78  a  80  cts.  Old  Corn  is  held  at  82  cents: 
new  ranges  at  from  70  a  72  cts.  Oats  are  steady. 
Sales  of  prime  Delaware  at  45  cts.,  and  Jersey  at  46 
cents.    Barley  Malt  is  worth  95c. 

Clovbrseed  meets  a  fair  inquiry  at  $5  50  a  $5  75 
per  64  lbs.  for  fair  and  prime  quality.  No  sales  of 
Timothy.    Sales  of  Flaxseed  at  $1  65. 
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[Continued  from  page  643.J 
REFLECTIONS. 

"0,  Lord,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
Keep  a  single  eye  to  the  Son  of  Righteousness, 
and  do  whatsoever  is  manifested  to  thee  in  clear- 
ness to  do.  This  will  teach  thee  all  good,  and 
manifest  to  thee  that  which  is  evil. 

This  morning's  meeting  appeared  to  be  a  sea- 
son of  comfort  to  some  minds  present.  There 
were  those  who  seemed  to  sit  at  this  season  un- 
der their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  where  none 
could  make  them  afraid,  the  blessed  Master 
having  condescended  to  be  with  them  for  their 
encouragement.  And  this  language  was  heard 
in  secret,  "  all  past  transgressions  and  disobe- 
diences shall  be  remembered  no  more,  if  we  will 
but  turn  with  a  willing  mind  and  enter  into  a 
new  covenant  with  the  blessed  Master." 

u  Whosoever  denieth  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  deny  before  my  Father  and  the  holy  an- 
gels." This  saying  of  Jesus  so  deeply  impressd 
my  mind  that  I  believed  there  were  some  pre- 
sent who  were  willing  to  confess  him  with  their 
lips,  yet  openly  denied  him  in  conduct  and  life. 

The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  faithful 
laborers  are  few ;  although  we  have  a  great  pro- 
fession of  words,  yet  we  want  more  of  the  liv- 
ing power.  Last  evening,  when  the  meeting  be- 
came still,  after  the  vocal  sound,  the  spirit  seemed 
almost  ready  to  call  on  the  people  to  look  more 
and  more  unto  the  teaching  of  God  and  to  the 
word  of  his  grace  within  themselves.  There 
was,  too,  a  fervent  solicitude  after  spiritual 
life,  and  a  language  similar  to  this  went  forth  : 
"  0,  Lord,  breathe  into  us  the  breath  of  Life, 


that  we  may  become  living  souls,  even  as  thou 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  Adam  formerly, 
which  enabled  him  to  become  a  living  soul."  I 
have  no  idea  that  it  was  the  breath  of  the  ani- 
mal creature,  nay,  but  spiritual  breath. 

Spruce  Street  Meeting,  9th  mo.  9th,  1832. 

Felt  my  mind  deeply  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  some  present  had  been  spared,  even  as  the 
unfruitful  fig  tree,  for  another  season,  to  see 
whether  fruit  might  not  yet  be  brought  forth  to 
the  honor  and  praise  of  the  great  Husbandman. 
And  under  this  feeling  my  mind  was  baptized 
into  a  living  desire  that  all  present  might  be 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  unprofitable  condi 
tion,  and  while  meditating  on  this  important 
subject,  our  beloved  friend  R.  Wainwright  rose 
in  communication  on  the  importance  of  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  and  rehearsed  most  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  commented  thereon  much 
to  my  comfort,  and  also  stated  her  belief 
that  some  had  been  spared,  as  the  unfruitful  fig 
tree,  yet  a  little  longer.  It  appeared  to  be  a  so- 
lemn season,  and  I  hope  may  long  be  remem- 
bered by  me,  a  poor  unprofitable  servant. 

Sth  mo.  14,  1833. — Mary  Crim,  at  our  meet- 
ing to-day,  spoke  of  the  circumstance  of  Jesus 
going  to  be  baptized,  when  one  of  his  disciples 
answered,  u  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee." 
He  said,  suffer  it  to  be  so  at  this  time.  And 
as  he  was  going  out  of  the  water  the  spirit  des- 
cended on  him.  She  then  spoke  of  our  being 
baptized,  and  we  knew  not  for  what  purpose, 
but  if  we  were  willing  to  abide  the  baptism  with 
patience,  that  we  should  experience  the  spirit 
to  descend  on  us  after  this  baptism. 

Sth  mo.  25. — While  sitting  in  our  afternoon 
meeting  this  day,  it  appeared  to  me  that  there 
was  a  spiritual  fountain  set  open  for  all  nations, 
color,  and  people,  to  come  and  drink  of,  first- 
handed,  without  money  and  without  price  ; — 
without  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  priest,  or 
our  neighbor  or  brother  to  obtain  of  them.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  great  comfort  that  we  had  the 
privilege  to  drink  thereof,  and  no  man  to  be  able 
to  prevent  us,  or  to  close  up  the  fountain  from 
us.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  season  of  comfort 
to  many. 

What  kind  of  a  Saviour  are  we  to  look  unto  ? 
Is  it  that  outward  body  called  Jesus  Christ  that 
walked  about  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  or  is  it  un- 
to that  holy  anointing  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
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told  his  followers  he  would  pray  the  Father  to 
send  theni?  We  have  the  highest  authority  that 
it  was  not  with  that  outward  body,  but  unto  that 
Saviour  and  Redeemer  that  was,  before  the 
world  was,  a  spiritual  Saviour.  Jesus  declared 
that  it  was  expedient  for  them  that  he  should 
go  away,  for,  says  he,  "If  I  go  not  away  the 
Comforter  will  not  come,  but  if  I  go  away,  I 
will  pray  the  Father  and  he  will  send  you  ano- 
ther Comforter,  which  shall  lead  and  guide  you 
into  all  truth,"  and  consequently  out  of  all  error. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  done  to  draw  the  attention 
of  his  followers  from  that  outward  tabernacle  to 
the  holy  anointing  within  themselves,  which  is 
truth  and  no  lie. 

1st  day  9th  mo.  8,  1833. — This  morning  went 
to  meeting  through  considerable  rain,  but  believe 
that  many  were  repaid  by  the  life-giving  pre- 
sence of  Israel's  God,  whose  arm  seemed  to  be 
outstretched  for  our  preservation,  and  there  arose 
in  my  heart  an  acknowledgement  unto  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  for  all  our  unmerited  mer- 
cies and  great  favors. 

3d  mo.  ith,  1834. — Having  for  some  eight  or 
ten  days  felt  aconcern  on  my  mind  to  pay  E.  Maule 
a  visit,  who  I  believed,  from  the  impressions 
thereof,  needed  the  deep  sympathy  of  her  friends, 
I  believed  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  make  the 
effort  this  afternoon,  although  I  was  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  her.    I  accordingly  went 


down  to  Fourth  street  where  she  resided,  but 
not  feeling  quite  easy  to  go  into  the  house,  Ra- 
chel Longstreth  seemed  to  open  to  my  view  with 
such  clearness  that  I  concluded  to  go  there,  not 
knowing  for  what  purpose.  When  I  entered, 
to  my  inexpressible  consolation  1  found  E.  M. 
there,  who  seemed  so  clearly  to  correspond  with 
my  feeling  of  her  state,  that  I  believed  it  to  be 
the  pointings  of  Truth.  R.  L.,  E.  M.  and  my- 
self had  a  short  sitting  and  opportunity  togeth- 
er; I  trust  to  our  mutual  encouragement  and 
satisfaction. 

Merion,  6th  mo.  Sth,  1834. — While  sitting  in 
the  meeting,  it  opened  to  my  mind  that  most  of 
the  professors  of  Christianity  call  the  Scriptures 
of  truth  the  word  of  God.    But  it  appeared  to 
me,  that  they  were  only  the  words  of  holy  men, 
written  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
The  word  of  God,  (as  said  the  holy  evangelist.) 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word 
was  with  God,  and  the  word  was  God,"  which 
word  in  process  of  time  took  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  men.    This  was  then,  and  is  now,  tha 
living  word  which  Christ  declared  he  would 
write  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  and 
not  in  books  or  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  table 
of  the  heart;  that  in  these  gracious  gospel  days 
no  man  need  go  to  his  brother  or  his  neighbor 
to  know  the  law,  all  having  a  manifestation  of 
this  light  or  law,  it  will  clearly  discover  that 
which  is  good  and  reprove  that  which  is  evil, 
if  only  attended  to  by  us. 


We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together  in  a  lifeless  form  will  do  any- 
thing for  us,  but  it  must  be  in  the  living  power 
and  renovating  influence  of  this  word,  giving 
heed  thereunto,  prostrating  everything  of  self 
at  the  feet  of  Christ,  our  holy  teacher. 

10th  mo.  22d. — A  language  somewhat  after 
this  kind  rested  with  me  almost  the  whole 
of  the  meeting,  as  being  the  query  of  some  pre- 
sent, "  0  Lord,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  VI 
The  answer  that  seemed  to  arise  immediately 
was,  keep  the  commandments,  be  obedient  to  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  internally  revealed,  written  on 
the  table  of  the  heart,  and  it  shall  be  well  with 
thee. 

10th  mo.  26th. — This  day  felt  a  necessity 
of  uttering  a  few  words  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  some  as  well  as  to  be  clear  on  my  own 
account. 

My  spirit  was  exercised  on  account  of  some 
poor  hungry  soul  present,  and  the  language 
seemed  to  be,  has  none  a  morsel  of  bread  for  the 
Master  to  bless,  break,  and  hand  forth  for  the 
nourishment  of  these  ? 


1st  mo.  1st  1835.— Attended  our  meeting 
this  day ;  the  early  part  felt  entirely  destitute 
of  everything  that  is  good,  but  nevertheless  felt 
a  lively  desire  that  tbe  Master  might  be  with  us, 
and  that  we  might  be  passively  obedient  to  his 
will,  not  our  own  will,  and  a  desire  was  raised 
that  he  might  go  before  us  and  lead  along ;  that 
when  we  should  go  on,  the  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  pillar  of  fire  by  night  might  be  a  mo- 
ving sign ;  but  when  the  cloud  rested  on  the 
tabernacle  we  should  stand  still.  After  which 
there  was  granted  a  full  belief  that  the  Master 
was  present  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  body. 
Towards  the  close,  one  of  our  Friends  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  belief  of  the  Master's  presence  and 
our  comfort  therefrom. 


it  my  duty 
were  some 
had  ceased, 


1st  mo. — This  afternoon  I  felt 
to  declare  that  I  believed  there 
present  who  believed  that  miracles 
but  I  was  bound  to  tell  them  it  was  not  my 
mind.  But  I  believed  that  that  power  which  was 
able  to  raise  the  dead  in  the  days  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  Jesus,  was  able  now  to  raise  the 
spiritual  life. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Two  kinds  of  love  divide  the  whole  world  into 
two  cities  :  the  love  of  God  constitutes  Jerusa- 
lem, the  love  of  the  world  forms  Babylon  ;  there- 
fore, let  every  one  interrogate  himself,  and  ascer- 
tain of  which  he  is  a  citizen. — Augustine. 


Virtue  is  like  precious  odors,  most  fragrant 
where  they  are  incensed  or  crushed  ;  for  prosperi- 
ty doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth 
best  discover  virtue. — Lord  Bacon. 
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y.  EDWARD  PEASE. 

'er     We  extract  from  "  The  Friend,"  published  in 
|  London,  a  biographical  sketch  under  the  above 
head.    We  have  been  interested  and  instructed 
by  it.    The  subject  of  the  notice  was  a  member 
9  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Eagland. 

N     Many  of  our  readers  who  have  heard  of  the 
lamented  decease  of  our  late  dear  and  honored 
J  friend,  Edward  Pease,  will  probably  be  looking 
H  for  some  notice  in  these  pages  beyond  the  mere 
1  record  in  our  obituary.    We  subjoin  the  follow- 
:a  ing  sketch,  furnished  by  a  correspondent. 

Edward  Pease  was  born  at  Darlington,  in  the 
7  Fifth    month,  1767,  and   had    thus   at  the 
»  time  of  his  decease  attained  the  venerable  age  of 
n  ninety-one.    It  would  scarcely  consist  with  a 
memento  or  simple  record  like  ours,  to  dwell  on 
dm  the  early  life  of  our  departed  friend.    Those  who 
igi  were  personally  known  to  him  may  well  have  per- 
tbj  ceived  the  indications  of  the  activities  which  dis- 
k  tinguished  early  and  more  vigorous  years.  His 
education  at  Joseph  Tatham's  at  Leeds  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  an  apprenticeship  to  a  man- 

■  ufacturing  business.    He  has  often  spoken  of 

V  early  and  late  hours  in  the  workshop;  his  lei- 
sure being  enlivened  by  a  natural  taste  for  read- 

V  ing,  and  the  pleasures  attendant  on  gardening 
,  and  planting.  As  a  young  man,  he  was  much 
'  exposed  to  temptation  while  frequently  occupied 

as  a  commercial  traveller;  but  his  earnest  desire 

■  to  be  found  acting  in  the  divine  fear  consistently 
as  a  Friend,  was  the  means,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  not  only  of  preserving  him  from  these 
dangers,  but  also  eventually  of  procuring  for  him 
the  respect,  instead  of  the  ridicule,  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  thus  brought  in  contact.  This  re- 

",'  suit  was  cause  of  admiration  to  him,  and  ob- 
viously rose  frequently  to  his  remembrance.  He 
would  instance  his  experience  as  an  encourage- 
:  ment  to  his  younger  friends  to  a  steady  and  con- 
N  sistent  maintenance  of  our  Christian  principles 
and  practices ;  having,  through  Divine  mercy, 
realized  in  his  own  case  the  benefits  and  the 
a  peace  resulting  from  such  a  course. 
4      After  a  period  of  diligent  attention  to  the 
M  manufactering  business  to  which  he  was  early 
introduced,  other  departments  of  commercial  en- 
terprise opened  out  before  him ;  and  his  strenu- 
ous exertions  in  the  early  history  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  railway  system  are  matters  of  gen- 
ii eral  and  public  notoriety.    He  was  spared  to  see 
;.  the  fulfilmeut  of  some  of  the  great  advantages 
■.  which  he  foresaw  this  system  was  calculated  to  I 
introduce  ;  while  others,  not  so  obvious  at  first 
sight,  have  also  followed.   As  a  man  of  business 
Edward  Pease  was  marked  by  great  capacity  and 
'  energy,  while  his  strict  integrity  and  the  urban- 
ity of  his  manners  gained  for  him,  in  an  extra- 
•  ordinary  degree,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  connected.    It  would  not  be 


difficult  in  this  view  to  indicate  many  points  in 
which  he  left  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
His  anxiety  that  nothing  of  a  business  character 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  any  religious 
engagement  or  duty  ;  his  earnest  wish  that  in  all 
these  transactions  the  requirements  of  Christian 
principle  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  his 
punctuality  and  exactitude,  his  inflexible  adhe- 
rence to  what  he  believed  to  be  right — were 
marked  and  striking  features  in  his  character. 
He  also  took  a  prominent  position  amongst  his 
townsmen,  and  served  the  community  in  numer- 
ous offices  in  a  way  which  secured  their  great 
regard.    As  an  arbitrator,  referee,  trustee,  exe- 
cutor, his  experience  was  large,  and  many  a 
grateful  tribute  was  paid  to  his  disinterested  ex- 
ertions.   Though  frequently  solicited  to  take  his 
seat  on  the  magisterial  bench,  he  never  saw  his 
way  to  accept  this  office;  otherwise  he  shrunk 
not  from  more  public  or  more  private  claims  on 
his  time  and  talents.    But  while  thus  endeavor- 
ing faithfully  to  fulfil  the  various  duties  devol- 
ving upon  him  as  a  citizen,  while  thus  "  not 
slothful  in  business,"  it  was  his  especial  desire 
and  care  to  be  found  u  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord."  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  no  stran- 
ger to  those  workings  of  the  natural  mind,  which 
led  into  pursuits  at  variance  with  Christian  sta- 
bility, and  which  nothing  but  the  power  of  Di- 
vine grace  in  the  soul  can  enable  us  to  overcome. 
His  natural  propensities  were  strong ;  he  found 
he  had  very  much  to  contend  with  ere  the  work 
of  grace  could  be  perfected  in  his  heart,  and  that 
it  was  no  easy  attainment  to  yield  his  neck  to 
the  yoke,  and  to  submit  implicitly  and  unreser- 
vedly to  those  impressions  and  convictions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  he  most  unhesitatingly  be- 
lieved were  revealed  in  his  heart.  Yet,  from  the 
degree  in  which  he  was  enabled,  through  grace, 
to  overcome,  ought  not  our  faith  to  be  increased, 
and  may  we  not  take  a  little  fresh  courage? — 
not  indeed  from  the  idea  that  a  strong  natural 
will,  and  general  desires  after  truth  and  holiness, 
are  sufficient  for  these  things,  but  rather  that 
through  the  exceeding  grace  of  our  God,  through 
J esus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  strongest  will-the  most 
powerful  intellect, — the  most  decided  natural  pro- 
pensities, may  be  so  brought  into  subjection  as  to 
be  fully  and  freely  devoted  to  the  Lord's  service. 
The  great  change  which  our  dear  friend  experi- 
enced was  a  very  gradual  one  ;  at  first  there  might 
appear  outwardly  but  few  evidences  of  it,  but  the 
continually  increasing  depth  of  his  con  victions--the 
growing  stability  arising  from  the  earnest  desire 
after  a  continuance  in  well-doing, — the  gradual 
maturing  of  the  Christian  character,  which  a 
faithfulness  to  manifested  duty  induced,  could, 
not  but  be  apparent  to  those  around  him, 
and  eventually  give  him  a  standingand  an  influ- 
ence which  only  increased  with  his  years.  But 
none  could  be  more  ready  than  himself  to  attri- 
bute any  attainment  with  which  he  was  favored 
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not  to  any  merit  or  strength  of  his  own,  but  sole- 
ly to  the  free  and  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

In  the  Eleventh  Month,  1796,  he  married 
Rachel,  daughter  of  John  and  Dorothy  Whit- 
well,  of  Kendal.  This  union  was  a  happy  and 
blessed  one  to  him.  Often  was  he  accustomed 
to  recur  to  the  years  of  his  wedded  life  as  those 
^in  which  he  had  been  richly  favored,  and  blessed 
with  a  help-meet  whose  deeply  religious  spirit 
was  a  great  strength  and  encouragement  to  him 
to  persevere  in  the  right  way  of  the  Lord.  Their 
union  continued  for  a  period  of  about  thirty- 
seven  years,  when  a  rather  sudden  attack  of  ill- 
ness was  permitted  to  remove  his  beloved  part- 
ner from  him.  His  feeling  of  bereavment  at 
the  time  was  of  the  most  acute  description,  and 
very  often  in  after  life  did  he  recur,  in  terms  of 
great  tenderness,  to  this  separation.  Most  inti- 
mately indeed  was  his  affectionate  heart  united 
to  her  who  had  trodden  the  paths  of  life  by  his 
side,  and  shared  with  him  its  joys  and  sorrows,- — 
whose  tender  love  and  sweet  religious  mind  had 
been  to  him  an  inconceivable  blessing.  His  was 
however  a  chastened  sorrow,  and  we  believe  that 
through  watchfulness  andf  prayer  it  wrought  for 
him  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness. 

He  had  previously  very  much  narrowed  his 
business  cares,  and  he  now  entirely  resigned 
those  that  remained. 

In  the  year  1835,  he  was  visited  with  a  very 
serious  attack  of  illness,  which  prostrated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  his  recovery  was  considered 
quite  hopeless.  After  spending  two  months  at 
Leamington,  with  apparently  little  benefit,  he  re- 
turned home  j  the  slow  and  painful  journey  oc- 
cupying three  days.  He  however  rallied  a  little 
at  first,  and  was  able  to  dine  with  his  family  on 
the  25th  of  Twelfth  month,  1835.  He  broke 
the  silence  in  touching  language  of  gratitude  in 
being  again  restored  to  them.  The  following  day, 
alluding  to  his  symptoms  and  probably  ap- 
proaching end,  he  said,  ".I  have  been  a  poor  ex- 
ample ;  you  must  strive  to  go  beyond  me ;  but 
there  may  be  times  when  you  may  remember  me 
with  a  degree  of  impress.  For  my  part,  I  have 
hope  through  the  mercy  of  Him  whose  precious 
blood  was  shed  for  me,  who  consecrated  through 
his  flesh  a  new  and  living  way."  With  many 
fluctuations  and  changes  of  symptoms,  and  with 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear  on  the  part  of  his 
family,  disease  seemed  to  be  gradually  wasting 
his  frame  ;  he  said  he  did  not  heed  how  soon  he 
was  called  to  be  united  to  spirits  gone  before  him 
so  inexpressibly  sweet ;  and  then,  doubtless  al- 
luding to  his  beloved  departed  wife,  continued, 
"  Standing  near  that  spot  which  contains  the 
unimportant  mortal  remains,  I  sometimes  feel 
as  if  there  was  but  little  fear  attached  to  those 
narrow  confines." 

Thus  laboring  in  faith  to  be  ready,  and  put- 
ting all  his  outward  affairs  in  the  most  complete 


order,  his  seemed  to  be  the  position  of  a  well 
regulated  mind,  seasoned  with  grace,  conscious 
that  all  his  bodily  feelings  and  all  the  medica 
opinions  he  received  told  of  approaching  disso- 
lution ;  yet  making  all  his  preparations  with  the 
calmness  of  a  traveller  going  on  a  long  journey n 
He  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  im 
working,  had  however  other  designs;  amend- 
ment commenced  towards  the  end  of  Third  monthi 
and  from  this  time  steadily  progressed.  The 
strong  man  was  indeed  made  to  bow — laid  low! 
— caused  to  pass  through  every  stage  of  mental 
and  bodily  suffering  which  accord  with  length- 
ened illness  and  dissolution,  save  only  the  arti- 
cle of  death  ; — and  then  raised  up  again  to  en- 
joy for  more  than  twenty  years  the  blessings  of 
life  and  health;  to  stand  at  his  post  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  militant  church,  as  a  faithful  watch- 
man on  the  walls  of  Zion  ;  to  add  another  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  "  They  that  be 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in 
the  courts  of  our  God.  They  shall  still  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age." 

(To  be  continued,) 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  TRACT  ON  THE  NATURE  AND 
EFFICACY  OF  THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 

The  great  business  of  man's  life  is  to  answer 

!  the  end  for  which  he  lives ;  and  that  is,  to  glorify 
God,  and  save  his  own  soul :  this  is  the  decree 
of  heaven,  as  old  as  the  world.  But  so  it  is, 
that  man  mindeth  nothing  less  than  what  he 
should  most  mind;  and  despiseth  to  enquire 
into  his  own  being,  its  original,  duty  and  end ;  , 
choosing  rather  to  dedicate  his  days  (the  steps 
he  should  make  to  blessedness)  to  gratify  the 
pride,  avarice,  and  luxury  of  his  heart;  as  if  he 
had  been  bprn  for  himself,  or  rather  given  him- 
self being,  and  so  not  subject  to  the  reckoning 

1  and  judgment  of  a  superior  power. 

I  Though  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  be  of  infinite 
moment  to  the  souls  of  men ;  for  that  is  the 

|  only  door  to  true  Christianity,  and  that  path  the 
ancients  ever  trod  to  blessedness;  yet  it  is  so 
little  understood,  so  much  neglected,  and  what 
is  worse,  so  bitterly  contradicted  by  the  vanity, 
superstition  and  intemperance  of  professed  Chris- 
tians, that  in  many  there  seems  very  little  left  of 
Christianity  but  the  name.  What  shall  we  eat? 
What  shall  we  drink  ?  What  shall  we  wear  ? 
And  how  shall  we  pass  away  the  time  ?  Which 
way  may  we  gather  wealth,  increase  our  power, 
enlarge  our  territories,  and  dignify  and  per- 
petuate our  names  and  families  in  the  earth  ? 
These  are  the  objects  which  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  most  men  ;  which  base  sensuality  is  most 
pathetically  expressed  and  comprised  by  the 
beloved  apostle  John,  in  these  words :  "  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  which  (says  he)  are  not  of  the 
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'Blather,  but  of  the  world  that  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness."*   Yet  because  there  is  mercy  with  God 
j  ;hat  he  may  be  feared,  and  that  he  takes  no  de- 
|  ight  in  the  eternal  death  of  poor  sinners,  but  is 
1  willing  all  should  come  to  the  knowledge  and 
obedience  of  the  truth,  and  be  saved,  he  has 
J  sent  forth  his  Son  a  propitiation,  and  given  him 
1  a  Saviour  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  that  those  that  believe  and  follow  him 
may  feel  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins,  and  blotting  out  their  trans- 
gressions forever. 

But  thou  wilt  say,  what  is  Christ,  and  where 
is  he  to  be  found  ?  And  how  received  and  ap- 
plied in  order  to  this  mighty  cure?  I  tell  thee 
then  :  first,  he  is  the  great  spiritual  light  of  the 
world,  that  enlightens  every  one  that  comes  into 
the  world  ;  by  which  he  manifests  to  them  their 
deeds  of  darkness  and  wickedness,  and  reproves 
them  for  committing  them.  Secondly,  he  is  not 
far  away  from  thee,  as  the  apostle  Paul  said  of 
God  to  the  Athenians  :  behold  (says  Christ  him- 
self) "  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  ;  if  any 
man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."f 
Thou,  like  the  inn  of  old,  hast  been  full  of 
other  guests  :  thy  affections  have  entertained 
other  lovers  :  there  has  been  no  room  for  thy 
Saviour  in  thy  soul :  Wherefore  salvation  is  not 
yet  come  into  thy  house,  though  it  is  come  to  thy 
door,  and  thou  hast  been  often  proffered  it,  and 
hast  professed  it  long.  But  if  he  calls,  if  he 
knocks  still,  that  is,  if  his  light  yet  shines,  if  it 
reproves  thee  still,  there  is  hope  thy  day  is  not 
over;  and  that  repentance  is  not  hid  from  thine 
eyes  ;  but  his  love  is  after  thee  still,  and  his  holy 
invitation  continues  in  order  to  save  thee.  If 
thou  truly  believest  in  him,  thine  ear  ^ill  be 
attentive  to  his  voice  in  thee,  and  the  door  of  i 
thine  heart  open'to  his  knocks.  Thou  wilt  yield 
to  the  discoveries  of  his  light,  and  the  teachings 
of  his  grace  will  be  very  dear  to  thee. 

It  is  the  nature  of  true  faith  to  beget  an  holy 
fear  of  offending  God,  a  deep  reverence  for  his 
precepts,  and  a  most  tender  regard  to  the  inward 
testimony  of  his  spirit,  as  that  by  which  his 
children,  in  all  ages,  have  been  safely  led  to 
glory.  For  as  they  that  truly  believe,  receive 
Christ  in  all  his  tenders  to  the  soul,  so,  as  true 
it  is,  that  those  who  receive  him  thus,  with  him, 
receive  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God :  that 
is,  an  inward  force  and  ability  to  do  whatever  he 
requires:  strength  to  mortify  their  lusts,  control 
their  affections,  resist  evil  motions,  deny  them- 
selves, and  overcome  the  world  in  its  most  en- 
ticing appearances.  This  is  the  life  of  the 
blessed  Cross  of  Christ,  and  what  thou,  0  man, 
must  take  up,  if  thou  intendest  to  be  the  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus.  Nor  canst  thou  be  said  to  re- 
ceive Christ,  or  believe  in  him,  whilst  thou 
rejectest  his  cross.    For  as  receiving  of  Christ  is 


the  means  appointed  of  God  to  salvation,  so 
bearing  thy  daily  cross  after  him  is  the  only 
true  testimony  of  receiving  him ;  and  therefore 
it  is  enjoined  by  him,  as  the  great  token  of  dis- 
cipleship,  "  Whosoever  will  be  my  disciple,  let 
him  take  up  his  daily  cross,  and  follow  me."* 
The  care  of  the  primitive  Christians  was  not  how 
to  sport  away  their  precious  time,  but  how  to 
redeem  it,  that  they  might  have  enough  to  work 
out  their  great  salvation,  which  they  carefully 
did,  with  fear  and  trembling;  not  with  balls  and 
masks,  with  play-houses,  dancing,  feasting  and 
gaming;  no,  to  make  sure  of  their  heavenly 
calling  and  election,  was  much  dearer  to  them, 
than  the  poor  and  trifling  joys  of  mortality. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

A  good  cause  often  suffers  more  from  unskil- 
ful and  injudicious  advocates,  than  from  its  open 
enemies.  The  cause  of  the  slave  iu  this  coun- 
try has  suffered  from  both.  I  believe  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  the  word  u  slave"  was  de- 
signedly kept  out  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State*,  because  so  odious  and  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  upon  which  that  document 
was  founded ;  and  yet  by  craftily  using  other 
words,  the  same  object  was  accomplished,  that 
of  securing  and  protecting  the  claim  of  the  mas- 
ter to  his  slave. 

Then,  no  doubt,  as  now,  those  unfriendly  to 
the  institution,  surely  thought  that  owing  to  its 
cruelty  and  injustice,  it  could  not  last  long, 
amidst  the  march  of  civilization  and  the  benign 
influence  of  Christianity. 

The  slaveholder,  we  presume,  thought  differ- 
ently, and  acted  accordingly  ;  prompted  by  the 
love  of  power,  by  pride,  a  disrelish  of  labor,  and 
a  desire  for  the  hasty  and  easy  acquisition  of 
wealth,  the  most  vigilant,  untiring,  and  power- 
ful efforts  have  been  made  to  guard  and  perpetu- 
ate the  system.  A  system  embracing  those  in- 
ducements, which  promote  in  its  advocates  a 
marked  unity  of  action  in  its  behalf;  a  unity 
that  seems  to  have  secured  success,  in  almost 
any  means  put  forth  for  strengthening  the  slave 
system,  however  arbitrary  and  unjust.  Witness 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Florida  war  with 
the  Indians,  the  Mexican  war,  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820.  All  these,  and  the  like 
desperate  measures,  are  evidences  of  the  odious- 
ness  of  a  system  requiring  such  means  for  its 
protection,  while  at  the  same  time  they  should 
serve  as  a  lesson  of  instruction  to  the  opponents 
of  slavery. 

For  if  an  institution  embracing  every  form 
and  degree  of  iniquity, — at  war  with  Christianity 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  country, — has  by 
perseverance  and  unity  of  action  been  sustained 
so  long,  how  hasty  would  its  abolition  be  if  as- 
sailed with  a  unity  of  action  produced  by  the 


*1  John  ii.  16.    fRev.  iii.  20. 


*Mat.  xvi.  24. 
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spirit  of  love,  philanthropy,  and  justice.  Such 
a  unity  is  powerful  for  go<>d,  more  powerful  than 
political  tyranny  is  for  evil. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  one  century  back  we 
shall  find  the  number  small  who  protested 
against  the  injustice  of  slavery  j  but  a  Sandi- 
ford,  a  Lay,  a  Benezet,  a  Woolman,  and  some 
few  others  scattered  over  the  country,  were  con- 
strained to  grapple  with  the  popular  giant  evil. 
These  could  do  no  more  than  sow  the  seeds  of 
anti-slavery  ;  its  reception  and  cultivation  was 
optional  with  the  people,  who  had  many  strong 
inducements  from  interest  and  prejudice,  to  give 
little  or  no  place  to  such  testimonies  as  these 
worthies  were  holding  forth.  Their  testimonies 
against  an  institution  sanctioned  and  guarded 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  were  unheeded 
by  self-interest  and  prejudice.  But  these  labors 
were  not  lost )  the  good  seed  was  received  by 
some,  took  root  and  grew  so  that  an  increasing 
succession  of  testimony-bearers  against  slavery 
has  been  raised  up  with  each  succeeding  gene- 
ration. 

That  the  cause  of  the  slave  has  gained  ground 
against  such  vast  odds  and  powerful  obstacles, 
is  evidence  of  its  righteousness,  and  that  the 
blessing  of  heaven  is  with  and  upon  it.  I  am 
far  from  believing  that  the  cause  of  the  slave 
has  been  benefitted  by  all  its  active  advocates  ) 
all  are  not  possessed  of  the  same  discretion,  the 
same  discernment  of  cause  and  effect,  the  same 
disposition  to  seek  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
laudable  object,  only  by  just  and  laudable  means. 
But  there  is  one  class  of  persons  who  injure  the 
cause  of  the  slave  without  any  design  of  being 
his  enemy,  and  who  would  disdain  to  be  counted 
such.  It  is  with  feelings  of  charity  that  I  at- 
tempt to  intimate  the  manner  in  which  this  in- 
jury is  committed.  Now,  the  Apostle  declared 
a  faith  without  works  to  be  a  dead  faith, — this 
is  as  true  now  as  then, — and  this  truth  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  a  profession  of  bearing  a 
testimony  against  slavery.  In  the  days  of  Sandi- 
ford,  Lay,  Benezet,  and  Woolman,  there  were 
those  who  no  doubt  really  thought  the  subject, 
about  which  these  were  concerned,  too  delicate 
to  be  disturbed,  and  that  doing  so  was  only  irri- 
tating the  master,  and  making  the  slave's  con- 
dition worse  )  consequently  all  and  every  means 
put  forth  for  the  advocacy  of  abolition,  though 
tempered  by  the  meekness  of  a  Woolman,  were, 
with  such,  deemed  the  wrong  means  for  advan- 
cing the  slave's  cause.  With  such  there  seemed 
to  be  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  do  any 
thing  in  aid  of  the  slave's  cause,  other  than  to 
wish  him  well.  Many  of  this  description  doubt- 
less do  this,  for  the  class  I  believe  to  be  large, 
and  that  it  will  embrace  many  of  distinction  for 
their  moral  and  Christian  virtues  ;  many  who, 
in  other  respects,  "are  worthy  of  double  honor." 
Had  these  been  made  to  bear  as  it  should  have 
done,  not  in  abating  and  laying  waste  the  labors 


of  these  zealous  and  unselfish  reformers,  but  inj 
extinguishing  slavery,  it  is  quite  probable,  not-  i 
withstanding  the  efforts  of  slaveholders,  that  be- j 
fore  this  the  last  shackle  would  have  fallen  from  I 
the  injured  bondman  in  this  country;  for  it  was,  .up 
and  still  is,  an  undeniable  fact,  that  "  the  let-1  tf 
alone,  do-nothingists,  form  a  class  who  seem  to  i  Si 
hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  slave-  j  in 
holder  and  those  laboring  worthily  for  the  abo-  b 
lition  of  slavery.    Have  not  such,  owing  to  the  fi 
position  they  occupy,  great  reason  to  consider  -  t1 
well  their  responsibility,  and  the  relation  they  o 
sustain  to  the  system  of  slavery  and  its  evils  ?  i 
When  no  other  objection  can  be  urged  against  -:  t 
an  action  in  favor  of  abolition,  then  the  motive  i 
producing  it  is  often  assailed,  and  the  sweeping 
argument  applied,  that  the  cause  is  such  an  one  _ 
as  cannot  be  promoted  in  the  will  and  wisdom 
of  man,  thereby  insinuating  that  the  action  un- 
der notice  is  of  this  description.    Now  if  the 
cause  of  the  slave,  from  these  his  well-meaning 
friends,  has  not  suffered  more  than  from  its  open 
enemies,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  reflecting  mind  j 
that  it  has  been  greatly  injured  and  retarded. 

It  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  learn  and  im- 
prove by  the  things  we  suffer.  "  Then  let  judg- 
ment be  laid  to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to 
the  plumb-line/' 

Make  the  slave's  case  thy  own,  and  thou  wilt  | 
witness  a  faith  begotten,  constraining  thee  to  I 
bear  a  practical  testimony  against  the  cruel  sys-  1 
tern ;  a  faith  that  hath  power  to  remove  moun- 
tains, even  the  mountain  of  slavery.       D.  I. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  12th  mo.  1858. 


KEEP  THE  HEART  ALIVE. 

The  longer  I  live,  the  more  expedient  I  find 
it  to  endeavor  more  and  more  to  extend  my  sympa- 
thies and  affections.  The  natural  tendency  of 
advancing  years  is  to  narrow  and  contract  these 
feelings. 

I  do  not  mean  that  I  wish  to  form  a  new  and 
sworn  friendship  every  day,  to  increase  my  circle 
of  intimates ;  these  are  very  difierent  affairs. 
But  I  find  it  conduces  to  my  mental  health 
and  happiness,  to  find  out  all  I  can  which  is  amia- 
ble and  lovcable  in  those  I  come  in  contact  with, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

It  may  fall  very  far  short  of  what  I  was  once 
wont  to  dream  of;  it  may  not  supply  the  place 
of  what  I  have  felt,  known  and  tasted  ;  but  it  is 
better  than  nothing  ;  it  seems  to  keep  the  feel- 
ings and  affections  in  exercise  :  it  keeps  a  heart  1 
alive  in  its  humanity  •  and  till  we  shall  be  all 
spiritualists,  this  is  like  our  duty  and  our  inter- 
ests.—  [Bernard  Barton. 

He  that  is  good,  will  infallibly  become  better, 
and  he  that  is  bad,  will  as  certainly  become 
worse  ;  for  vice,  virtue  and  time  are  three  things 
that  never  stand  still. — [Colton. 
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woman's  thoughts  about  women. 

THE  MISTRESS  OP  A  FAMILY. 

The  house-mothers  I    What  a  beautiful,  com- 
prehensive word  it  is  !    How  suggestive  of  all 

^  that  is  wise  and  kindly  j  comfortable  and  good  ! 

'!  Surely  whether  the  lot  comes  to  her  naturally, 
in  the  happy  gradations  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood ;  or  as  the  maiden-mistress  of  an  adopted 

•family,  or  as  one  could  find  many  instances  in 
this  our  modern  England,  when  the  possession 
of  a  large  fortune,  received  or  earned,  gives  her, 
with  all  the  cares  and  duties,  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  matronhood,  every  such  woman  must 
acknowledge  that  it  is  a  solemn  as  well  as  a  happy 
thing  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  family. 

Easy,  pleasant,  and  beautiful  as  it  is  to 
obey,  development  of  character  is  not  complete 
when  the  person  is  fitted  only  to  obey.  There 
comes  a  time  in  most  women's  lives,  when  they 
have  to  learn  how  to  govern — first,  themselves, 
then  those  about  them.  I  say,  to  learn,  because 
it  has  to  be  learnt.  Love  of  arbitary  power  may 
come  by  instinct;  as  in  the  very  youngest  chil- 
dren you  may  see  one  fierce  little  spirit  to  which 
all  the  rest,  whether  older  or  younger,  succumb; 
but  to  domineer  and  to  rule  are  two  distinct  arts, 
proceeding  often  from  totally  opposite  characters. 

The  most  of  women  are  in  their  youth,  at 
least,  by  both  habit  and  temperament,  as  I  once 
heard  it  expressed  by  a  very  acute  thinker — de- 
cidedly "  adjective."  Few  of  them  have  ever  had 
the  chance  of  beeoming  a  "noun  substantive" — 
(whether  or  not  that  be  a  natural  or  enviable 
position.)  They  have  been  accustomed  all  their 
lives  hitherto  to  be  governed,  if  not  guarded, 
protected  or  unprotected,  as  may  be ;  but  rarely 
placed  in  circumstances  where  they  had  actively 
to  assume  the  guardianship  or  rule  of  others. 
This,  then,  if  it  falls  to  their  lot,  they  have  to 
acquire,  difficultly,  painfully;  often  with  no  pre- 
paration, or  with  worse  than  none,  a  complete 
ignorance  that  there  is  any  thing  to  be  acquired. 
They  expect  all  is  to  come  quite  naturally — the 
due  arrangement  and  superintendence  of  a  house, 
the  regulation  of  an  income,  the  guidance  and 
control  of  servants. 

And  yet,  every  family  is  a  little  kingdom  in 
itself;  the  members  and  followers  of  which  are 
often  as  hard  to  manage  as  any  of  the  turbulent 
governments  whose  discords  convulse  our  world. 
"  Woe  to  thee,  Oland,  when  thy  king  is  a  child  !" 
And  woe  to  thee,  0  household,  when  thy  mis- 
tress is  worse  than  a  child;  a  foolish,  ignorant, 
and  incapable  woman. 

With  families,  as  with  kingdoms,  one  of  the 
principal  evidences  of  misgovernment  is  at  the 
working  root  of  the  little  community — the  serv- 
ants. Why  is  it  that  in  one  half  of  the  families 
we  know,  the  grand  burden  of  complaint  is, 
servants  ?  Is  the  fault  altogether  on  one  side  ? 
Which  side,  either  party  being  left  to  decide ; 


or  is  it  a  natural  consequence  of  their  relative 
positions,  as  ruler  and  ruled  ?  A  state  of  things 
equally,  hateful  and  inevitable  for  which  nobody 
is  to  blame.       *       *       *       *  * 

A  good  mistress  likes  to  hear  anything  and 
everything  her  damsels  may  have  to  tell,  from 
the  buying  of  a  new  gown  to  the  birth  of  a  new 
nephew.  Any  relatives  of  theirs  who  may  ap- 
pear in  the  kitchen,  she  generally  goes  to  speak 
to,  and  welcomes  always  kindly.  She  is  glad  to 
encourage  family  affection,  believing  it  to  be 
quite  as  necessary  and  as  beautiful  in  a  poor 
housemaid  as  in  a  sentimental  lady.  Love,  also. 
She  has  not  the  smallest  objection  to  let  that 
young  baker  come  in  to  tea  on  Sundays,  enter- 
ing honestly  at  the  front  door,  without  need  of 
sneaking  behind  area  railings.  And  if,  on  such 
Sundays  .Jane  is  rather  absent  and  awkward, 
with  a  tendency  to  forget  the  spoons,  and  put  hot 
plates  where  cold  should  be,  her  mistress  par- 
dons all,  and  tempers  master's  indignation  by 
reminding  him  of  a  certain  summer,  not  ten 
years  back,  when,  &c.  fjpon  which  he  kisses 
his  little  wife,  and  grow^  mild. 

The  proverb  asserts,  "  A  good  mistress  will 
make  a  good  servant."  Whether  this  is  possi- 
ble or  not,  all  will  agree  that  the  best  servant  in 
the  world  cannot  make  a  good  mistress. 

The  reformatory  process  must  necessarily  com- 
mence with  the  superior. 

Also  the  root  of  all  improvement  must  be  the 
mistress's  own  conviction,  religious  and  sincere, 
of  the  truth,  more  than  once  already  urged  here, 
but  which  cannot  be  too  often  referred  to,  that 
she  and  her  servants  share  one  common  woman- 
hood alike  in  its  mental  and  physical  weakness, 
in  its  capabilities  of  advancement  and  deteriora- 
tion ;  in  its  tempers,  passions  and  prejudices, 
with  aims,  hopes,  or  interest  distinctly  defined, 
and  pursued  with  great  eagerness ;  with  a  life 
here,  meant  as  a  school  for  the  next  life ;  with 
an  immortal  soul.  A  lady  who  can  once  be  made 
to  feel  that,  so  far  as  any  human  soul  can  be 
made  responsible  for  another,  she  is  responsible 
for  that  of  every  domestic  who  enters  her  house, 
has  gained  one  step  from  which  she  is  not  likely 
ever  to  backslide.  And  if  accountable  for  the 
soul — the  better  part, — so  also  for  the  body. 
Since,  with  advanced  knowledge,  we  are  all  now 
beginning  to  recognize — some  with  the  stolid 
assent  of  materialism,  and  some  with  Chris- 
tians holy  wonder  at  this  human  machine,  made 
too  wonderfully  to  be  made  for  nothing,  and  by 
no  one, — how  mysteriously  soul  and  body  act 
and  react  upon  one  another;  how  one  half  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  spirit  springs  from  mere  bod- 
ily causes  ;  and  how  a  healthy  soul  can  stimu- 
late even  the  poorest  and  most  unsound  dwelling 
house  of  flesh  and  blood  into  something  of  its  own 
beauty  and  divineness. 

But  the  house-mother  has  her  troubles  ;  ay,  be 
she  ever  so  gifted  with  that  blessed  quality  of 
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taking  them  lightly  and  cheerfully,  weighing 
them  at  their  just  value  and  no  more  ;  never 
tormenting  herself  and  everybody  else  by  that 
peculiarity  of  selfish  and  narrow  minds,  which ; 
makes  the  breaking  of  a  plate  as  terrible  a 
calamity  as  the  crash  of  an  empire.  No  one  can  , 
hold  the  reins  of  family  government  for  ever  so 
brief  a  time,  without  feeling  what  a  difficult  | 
position  it  is  :  how  great  its  daily  need  of  self- 
control,  as  the  very  first  means  of  controllng 
others ;  of  incessant  individual  activity,  and  a 
personal  carrying  out  of  all  regulations  institu- 
ted for  the  ordering  of  the  establishment,  which, 
unless  they  be  faithfully  observed  by  the  mis- 
tress— the  eye  and  heart  of  the  house — are  no 
more  than  a  dead  letter  to  the  rest  of  the  es- 
tablishment.   *    *  * 


SWEET  OLD  AGE. 

G-od  sometimes  gives  to  man  a  guiltless  and  holy 
second  childhood  in  which  the  soul  becomes  child- 
like not  childish,  and  the  faculties,  in  full  fruit 
and  ripeness,  are  mellow,  without  sign  of  decay. 
This  is  that  thoughtful  land  of  Beulah,  where 
they  who  have  travelled  manfully  the  Christian 
way,  abide  awhile,  to  show  the  world  a  perfect 
manhood.  Life,  with  its  battles  and  its  sorrows, 
lies  far  behind  them  ;  the  soul  has  thrown  off  its 
armor,  and  sits  in  an  evening  undress  of  calm  and 
holy  leisure.  Thrice  blessed  the  family  or  neigh- 
borhood that  numbers  among  it  one  of  these  not 
yet  ascended  saints  !  Gentle  are  they  and  tolerant, 
and  apt  to  play  with  little  children,  easy  to  be 
pleased  with  little  pleasure. 

Germantown  Telegraph. 


The  House-mother!  where  could  she  find  a 
nobler  title,  a  more  sacred  charge  ?  All  those 
souls  given  into  her  hand  to  be  cared  for,  both 
in  great  things  and  small,  if  anything  can  be 
called  small  on  which  rests  the  comfort  of  a  fami- 
ly ;  and  that  to  a  degree  which  can  never  be  too 
much  appreciated.  For  instance,  good  temper 
is  with  many  people  dependent  upon  good  health, 
good  health  upon  good  digestion  ;  good  digestion 
upon  wholesome,  well  prepared  food,  eaten  in  peace 
and  pleasantness.  Ill- cooked,  untidy  meals,  are  as 
great  a  cause  of  bad  temper  as  many  a  moral 
wrong;  and  a  person  of  sensitive  physique  may 
be  nursed  into  settled  hypochondria  by  living  in 
close  rooms,  where  the  sweet  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine are  determinedly  shut  out,  and  the  foul 
air  as  determinedly  shut  in.  While  those 
nervous,  irritable  temperaments,  which,  either 
from  the  slow  deterioration  of  our  race,  or  our1 
modern  error  of  cultivating  the  mind  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  body,  are  getting  so  common  now  a- 
days,  are  often  driven  almost  into  madness  by 
the  non-observance  of  those  ordinary  sanitary 
rules,  ignorance  or  neglect  of  which,  bad  enough 
in  any  body,  is  in  the  mistress  of  a  family  scarcely 
less  than  a  crime. 

Yet  most  of  these  shortcomings  in  women,  on 
whom  this  responsibility  has  fallen,  are  by  no 
means  intentional.  A  girl  marries  early,  think- 
ing only  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  a  house  of 
one's  own,  and  never  once  how  difficult  it  is  to 
manage  it ;  perhaps  she  makes  a  pride,  and  her 
young  husband  a  joke,  of  her  charming  igno- 
rance in  common  things.  Poor  women  !  we  may 
pity  and  pardon,  acknowledging  their  many 
gentle  and  estimable  qualities ;  but  all  the  pas- 
sive sweetness  in  the  world  will  not  make  up  for 
active  goodness ;  and  there  is  many  a  "  most 
amiable  woman/'  who,  whatever  she  might  have 
been  in  an  inferior  position,  when  unhappily 
she  is  mistress  of  a  family,  by  her  over-kindness, 
a  lazy  laxity,  and  general  laissez-faire ,  does  as 
much  harm  as  the  greatest  shrew  who  ever  em- 
bittered the  peace  of  a  household. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  13  1859. 


Died,  10th  mo.  2lst,  1858,  aged  18  months  and  9 
days,  Anna  R.,  youngest  daughter  of  Watson  and 
Susan  C.  Martindale,  members  of  Byberry  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  at  Pleasantdale,  "West  Chester  county,  N.  Y., 

on  the  6th  of  12th  mo.,  1858,  after  a  brief  illness  of 
less  than  one  week,  Joseph  Pierce,  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age,  a  member  of  Shappaqua  Monthly  Meeting. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  Bristol  and  Somerset- 
shire, by  William  Tanner. 

(Continued  from  page  648.) 

I  must  now  devote  a  short  space  to  the  con- 
cluding history  of  the  Somersetshire  persecution. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  trustworthy  ac- 
counts of  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in  that  county 
is  given  by  John  Whiting.,  of  Nailsea,  in  a  book 
entitled  "  Persecution  Exposed/'  from  which  I 
have  given  more  than  one  quotation.  He  was 
an  eyewitness  of  many  of  the  events  described ; 
and  he  suffered  a  seven  years'  imprisonment 
himself,  at  Ilchester.  During  a  part  of  this 
time  he  was  kindly  treated,  and  even  allowed  to 
go  home  for  short  intervals ;  but  at  other  times 
his  treatment  was  very  severe.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  made  to  lodge  in  the  dungeon,  called 
Doctors'  Commons,  where  condemned  prisoners 
were  commonly  confined.  He  says, 11 1  lay  upon 
straw,  on  a  damp  earthen  floor,  which  seemed 
somewhat  hard,  not  having  been  used  to  such 
lodging  ;  but  one  day,  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
court  of  the  prison,  with  my  mind  retired  to  the 
Lord,  it  arose  in  my  heart,  '  give  up/  which 
took  impression  on  my  mind,  so  that  I  gave  up 
to  suffer  patiently,  and  leave  my  cause  to  the 
Lord,  being  resigned  to  His  will,  and  as  I  was 
freely  given  up,  way  was  made  for  my  deliverance, 
and  near  about  this  very  time.  .  Oh  the  peace 
that  I  had  in  my  bosom  !  The  Lord  was  won- 
derfully with  me,  and  gave  me  as  it  were  a  song 
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in  the  night.  *  *  *  I  could  often  even  sing,  as 
Paul  and  Silas  did  in  the  stocks ;  and  could  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  '  His  statutes  have  been  my 
songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage/  "  The 
year  before  his  release,  he,  and  his  friend,  John 
Hipsley,  were  hand-bolted  together,  and  could 
only  pull  off  their  coats  at  night  from  one  arm. 
In  this  condition  they  were  kept  in  a  close  room 
in  summer,  among  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
men,  with  nothing  to  lie  on  but  straw.  They 
were  in  danger  too  from  small  pox,  and  had  a 
fever  patient  by  their  side.  The  same  magis- 
trate who  committed  John  Whiting,  had  on  one 
occasion  disturbed  the  meeting  at  Claverham, 
whilst  Charles  Marshall  was  praying,  pulling 
him  down  between  the  gallery  rails,  by  which 
he  was  seriously  injured. 

Friends  of  Chew  were  inhumanly  treated  on 
one  occasion,  by  Helliar,  of  Bristol,  who  fell  up- 
on them,  and  beat  them,  as  they  were  sitting  in 
their  meeting,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  to 
their  brethren  in  Bristol.  Twenty-seven  were 
apprehended,  and  sixteen  sent  to  prison.  Hel- 
liar was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  burning 
the  house,  and  actually  caused  the  seats  to  be  j 
carried  out  and  burnt. 

Although  I  have  been  obliged   by  want  of  j 
space  and  time  to  give  up  the  intention  of  in-  I 
eluding  Gloucestershire  in  this  sketch,  I  do  not  i 
like  to  omit  the  mention  of  an  outrage  commit-  I 
ted  at  Frenchay  meeting  on  one  occasion,  at 
which  time  the  Friends  present  at  the  meeting 
were  shamefully  beaten  and  ill  used,  and  great  j 
injury  was  done  to  the  seats  of  the  meeting-  | 
house.    It  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  late  \ 
Jacob  Player  Sturge,  with  whom  I  had  some 
long  and  interesting  conversations  on  the  subject 
of  these  Lectures,  during  his  last  illnesss.    He  j 
said  he  remembered  seeing  some  of  the  seats  ! 
which  were  injured  at  that  time,  in  the  old  meet- 1 
ing-house,  at  Frenchay  ;  and  he  was  present 
many  years  ago  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting  there,  at  | 
which  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  new  house,  j 
Matthew  Wright,  of  Bristol,  who  was  present, 
pointed  to  these  damaged  seats,  and  intimated  ; 
that  an  ancestor  of  his  own  had  been  concerned  i 


in  the  outrage 


and  that  he  would  give  Friends  j 


£100  toward  the  new  house. 

The  loss  of  goods,  and  the  time  spent  in  prison,  j 
fell  with  peculiar  severity  on  many  persons  in  I 
low  circumstances,  who  had  united  themselves  j 
with  the  Society.    Among  the  cases  of  imprison- 
ment mentioned  in  Somersetshire  are  those  of  a  j 
widow,  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  age;  of  j 
several  other  widows  and  poor  persons,  imprison- 
ed  for  demands  of  a  few  shillings  (one  for  eight 
years )  \  of  a  widow,  with  six  children,  carrying  ! 
her  infant  to  prison  ;  and  of  laboring  men,  leav- 
ing wives  and  families  at  home.    The  havock  of 
goods  often  included  the  loss  of  all  the  house- 
hold furniture ;  the  very  beds  on  which  the  sick 
lay  being  taken  from  under  them.    No  circum- 


stances of  affliction  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a 
bar  to  these  cruel  proceedings.  We  read  of  a 
corpse  being  taken  away  from  a  funeral  company 
by  a  parish  priest,  and  afterwards  buried  in  the 
unconsecrated  ground  of  the  churchyard;  the 
pretext  being  a  demand  of  6s.  Sd.  for  allowing 
the  procession  to  pass  through  his  parish.  In 
another  case  a  widow  had  two  cows  taken  from 
her,  worth  £9,  for  having  been  present  at  her 
husband's  fuueral ;  and  others,  who  attended  on 
that  occasion  were  distrained  upon  to  the  value 
of  £82.  Great  unfairness  was  often  practised  in 
the  manner  in  which  legal  proceedings  were  car- 
ried on.  John  Clark,  of  Grenton,  was  outlawed 
for  having  failed  to  appear  in  answer  to  sum- 
monses which  he  had  not  received  :  and  an  aged 
cripple  was  imprisoned  for  not  appearing  in 
London  the  day  after  he  had  received  a  sum- 
mons from  the  Exchequer  Court.  The  total  loss 
of  Friends  in  Somersetshire,  from  distraints  un- 
der the  Conventicle  Act,  is  estimated  by  John 
Whiting  at  £3000,  and  in  the  country  at  large 
at  £100,000.  Various  statements  have  been 
put  forth  in  regard  to  the  total  number  of  Friends 
imprisoned  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  the 
deaths  which  occurred  in  prison,  some  of  which 
are  doubtless  exaggerated.  John  Whiting  quotes 
a  statement,  as  having  been  presented  by  Friends 
to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  that  12,316  Friends 
had  been  imprisoned,  and  that  321  had  died  in 
prison,  from  1650  to  1685 ;  and  these  numbers, 
added  to  those  before  given  under  the  Common- 
wealth, amount  to  15,489  imprisonments,  and 
353  deaths  in  prison.  A  paper  containtd  in  a 
valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  which  has 
been  kindly  lent  me  by  James  Dix,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  929  Friends  imprisoned  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  of  33  having  died  in  prison  :  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  this  includes  the  whole  period 
of  the  persecution.*  This  paper,  attested  by 
Jasper  Batt,  shows  J.  W/s  estimate  of  £3000 
distrained  to  have  been  within  the  mark.  Even 
if  the  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  in  prison 
could  be  precisely  fixed,  we  should  be  unable  to 
estimate  the  total  loss  of  life,  many  having  died 
soon  after  leaving  prison,  in  consequence  of  the 
privation  they  had  endured,  or  the  infection  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed.  I  must  restrict 
myself  to  the  mention  of  but  a  few  of  those  who 
sealed  their  testimony  with  their  biood  in  II- 
chester  Prison.  John  Anderdon,  of  Bridge- 
water,  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Society,  in  Somersetshire. 
He  was  a  learned  man,  and  having  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a  legal  training,  he  was  of  great  assistence 
to  others  in  this  time  of  persecution.  He  suffer- 
ed in  all  about  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  and 
died  a  prisoner,  says  Whiting,  "  for  the  testi- 

*  The  statement  quoted  by  Colquhoun,  of  15,000 
Friends  having  been  imprisoned  in  Obarle3  the 
Second's  reign,  and  of  5000  having  died  in  prison,  is 
no  doubt  incorrect. 
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mony  of  Jesus  against  swearing."  He  adds,  of  the  Lord's  mercies  and  your  favors,  I  know 
'He  was  carried  with  an  honorable  attendance,  not  how  the  Lord  will  further  dispose  of  me,  but 
to  Bridgewater  to  be  burried."    "  He  was  an 


able  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  of  a  sound 
judgment,  solid,  weighty  testimony,  and  grave 
deportment.  *  *  *  He  left  a  good  report 
and  savour  behind  him  in  the  town,  and  among 
all  that  knew  him.  Of  whose  sincerity,  zeal  for 
God,  and  service  for  His  truth,  a  volume  might 
be  written."  Thomas  Budd  died  also  at  Il- 
chester, a  prisoner  eight  years ;  William  Hodges, 
six  years;  John  Popple,  ten  years;  Lucy  Travers, 
an  aged  widow,  imprisoned  for  a  demand  of  two 
pence  (Easter  Offerings) ;  and  Samuel  Clothier, 
more  than  ten  years.  There  was  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Clothier  family  imprisoned,  an  inter- 
esting relic  of  whose  confinement  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendant,  Celia  Clothier,  of 
Street,  a  family  Bible,  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  labor  when  in  prison. 

The  only  other  case  I  must  mention,  is  one  in 
which  Friends  of  Bristol  seem  to  have  taken  a 
deep  interest — that  of  Thomas  Parsons,  of  Ports- 
head.  He  was  committed  to  prison  in  1670, 
and  died  about  three  months  after.  Besse  says 
of  him,  11  He  was  a  faithful  and  valiant  man, 
who  kept  his  house  open  for  religious  meetings 
in  the  most  dangerous  times,  and  maintained  his 
testimony  to  the  truth  through  many  imprison- 
ments and  spoilings  of  his  goods,  abiding  firm 
unto  the  end,  and  finishing  his  course  with  joy." 
The  following  letter,  in  James  Bix's  collection, 
is  addressed  to  William  Rogers,  or  Thomas 
Gould ney,  of  Bristol,  by  Thomas  Parsons,  dur- 
ing his  last  imprisonment  at  Ilchester,  and  is  in 
reply  to  their  offer  to  take  charge  of  two  of  his 
sons ;  "  Dear  Friends, — I  received  yours  of  the 
20th  instant,  with  your  true  love  more  largely 
expressed  in  your  brother-like  proffer  than  for- 
merly, which  I  most  obligingly  receive  and  ac- 
cept. And  although  the  power  and  presence  of 
the  Lord  gives  that  consolation  and  true  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give,  nor  take  away, 
which  is,  according  to  His  promise,  an  hundred- 
fold more  worth  than  all  that  we  are  capable  of 
losing,  or  forsaking,  for  His  sake;  yet  the  Lord 


leaves  not  His  faithful  ones  here,  but  fulfils  His 
promise  in  taking  care  for  them,  even  in  these 
outward  concerns  of  the  world,  whereof  He  seeth 
His  to  stand  in  need,  everlasting  praises  to  His 
name,  with  perpetual  thankfulness  to  Him  for  his 
mercies  in  opening  the  hearts  of  you  His  instru- 
ments of  compassion,  by  whose  bounty  I  now 
and  mine  do,  or  are  like  to  partake  so  plentifully. 
Dear  Friends,  I  have  three  sons;  which  of  them 
you  will  please  to  choose,  I  shall  fvaely  commit 
them  to  you,  esteeming  it  mine  and  their  greatest 
happiness  (here  in  this  world)  to  be  where  they 
may  receive  such  education,  that  neither  my  op- 
portunity nor  ability  can  reach  to  give  them. 
And  my  truest  desire  to  the  Lord  is,  that  they 
may,  in  all  sobriety  and  diligence,  walk  worthy 


I  hear  the  full  intention  is  to  bring  me  under 
a  praemunire,  and  keep  me  a  prisoner  during  my 
life;  and  strict  order  is  given  to  the  keepers  not 
to  give  me  liberty  to  see  my  home.  Therefore 
I  must  leave  this  business  to  you  and  my  wife 
to  do  as  you  think  meet,  to  which  we  both  shall 
thankfully  agree.  Our  Friends  of  the  meeting 
at  Long  Sutton  are  most  barbarously  used  this 
last  week.  Justice  Helier  putting  off  the  in- 
formers (for  which  they  threaten  him  for  his 
£100)  they  went  to  Wells,  and  the  Chancellor 
and  Francis  Polet  granted  them  warrants  to  dis- 
train, which  they  have  done,  leaving  many 
Friends  neither  meat,  drink,  bedding,  nor  dish, 
spoon,  nor  any  lumber ;  breaking  open  Friends' 
houses  that  be  here  prisonors,  to  look  for,  and  to 
search  for,  the  goods  of  some  [  ].  The 

Lord,  in  His  due  time,  will  put  an  end  to  this 
cruelty,  which  is  a  far  greater  burden  to  me  to 
hear  than  to  feel.    The  opportunity  of  sending 
home  by  one  of  our  Friends  here,  denieth  me 
the  opportunity  of  further  enlargement  at  pre- 
sent, only  my  dear  love  to  you  and  all  Friends, 
as  you  have  freedom  and  opportunity,  resting  in 
haste,  your  faithful,  obliged  friend,  Thomas  Par- 
sons."   He  adds,  "  I  hear  that  my  brother 
Knight  hath  been  troubled  again  by  your  Parlia- 
ment Knight.    If  either  of  your  leisures  will 
permit,  I  should  desire  to  hear  the  truth  of  it 
by  the  next."    [No  date.]    Before  the  dis- 
covery of  this  admirable  letter,  I  had  been  great- 
ly interested  by  the  following  minute  of  Bristol 
two  weeks'  meeting,  relating  to  Thomas  Parsons's 
children,  dated  20th  of  first  month,  1671 : — 
"  Friends  having  formerly  manifested  their  readi- 
ness to  take  a  fatherly  care,  as  to  education,  and 
binding  apprentice,  two  of  Thomas  Parsons's 
I  children,  now  a  sufferer  in  Ilchester  jail,  Jane 
Hods,  daughter  of  the  said  Thomas  Parsons, 
came  and  presented  to  this  meeting  her  brothers 
John  and  Samuel,  to  whom  the  whole  meeting 
manifested  their  tender  love  and  regard ;  and 
thereupon  ordered  Dennis  Hollister  to  receive, 
in  the  name  of  the  meeting,  the  said  John  and 
Samuel  from  the  hands  of  the  said  Jane,  their 
sister ;  aud  to  acquaint  her  that  a  due  and  father- 
ly care  should  be  taken  of  them,  according  to 
what  had  been  signified,  by  order  of  this  meeting, 
to  their  father,  which  accordingly  was  done,  and 
the  two  children  immediately  committed,  in  her 
presence,  to  Susannah  Pearson  for  their  diet,  at 
£2  perann.  for  each  child." 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  most  quarrels  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides. 
A  quarrel  may  be  compared  to  a  spark,  whicn 
cannot  be  produced  without  a  flint  as  well  as  a 
steel,  either  of  them  may  hammer  on  wood  for- 
ever and  no  fire  will  follow. — [Colton. 
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Extracts  from  an  Introductory  Lecture  on  behalf 
of  the  Faculty,  to  the  class  of  the  Female  Me- 
dical College  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  session 
of  1858-59.    By  E.  H.  Cleveland,  M.  D 

(Concluded  from  page  655.) 

As  a  profession,  the  bearings  of  our  cause 
upon  woman  may  not  be  disregarded,  '  The 
highest  boon  of  existence/  *  the  grand  pabulum 
of  the  human  soul/  is  useful,  satisfying  occu- 
pation. '  Something  attempted,  something  done/ 
must  grace  the  page  of  each  day's  history,  if 
one  would  maintain  a  cheerful,  joyous  life,  and 
the  health  and  happiness  so  often  sought  else- 
where in  vain  :  and  our  enterprise  comes  alike 
with  hopes  and  promises  of  blessing,  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  luxury  over-burdened  with  time-serving, 
and  longing  for  some  noble  work,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  penury  and  want  compelled  to  labor  at  un- 
congenial and  profitless  employments,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  of  vice  and  crime  :  and 
truly  royal  hearts  will  ever  rise  up  in  honor  of  a 
movement  that  promises  to  extend  the  area  of 
woman's  usefulness  and  relieve  her  alike  from 
the  tedium  of  <  nothing  to  do/  with  its  trains  of 
gossips  and  discontents  and  diseases,  and  from 
the  pains  and  sorrows  and  heart-achings  of  unre- 
quited toil. 

As  a  question  of  right,  and  connected  or  dis- 
connected with  one  of  the  themes  of  our  day, 
which  has  elicited  so  many  sound  and  so  many 
foolish  thoughts,  we  care  not  to  consider  it.  We 
have  certainly  no  fellowship  with  reformers  who 
would  annihilate  nature's  distinctions,  and  claim 
for  woman  rights  and  privileges  for  which  she 
has  no  natural  endowments ;  but  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  every  woman,  no  less 
than  every  man,  has  a  nature,  taste,  and  capacity 
of  her  own,  and  that  the  highest,  greatest  good 
of  society  demands  of  her  a  true  life,— that  she 
have  aims  and  fulfill  them,  and  that  those  aims 
be  in  accordance  with  her  own  peculiar  endow- 
ments. 

We  recognize,  too,  the  fact  that  rights  have 
their  foundation  in  duties,  and  that  society,  in 
its  growing  civilization  and  its  advancing  inter- 
ests, may  and  often  does  demand  of  woman  en- 
larged activities,— that  she  step  aside  from  the 
beaten  track,  and  devote  herself  to  the  perform- 
ance of  untried  labors. 

As  an  educational  movement,  our  enterprise 
has  few  equals.  The  great  fact  that  the  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  of  any  community  are  indi- 
cated by  the  advance  morally  and  intellectually 
of  its  women,  is  an  admitted  one,  and  has  been 
so  long  recognized  and  so  fully  discussed,  that 
the  expression  and  even  the  thought  have  be- 
come well-nigh  hacknied.  Historic  scenes  have 
been  presented,  and  the  records  of  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  times  made  to  attest  the  same  truth. 
The  simple  beauty  of  Spartan  life,  with  <  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  women/  '  the  dig- 


nity and  purity  of  their  manners/  '  their  vigor- 
ous health/  1  their  lofty  and  imposing  beauty/ 
has  been  contrasted  with  the  corruptions  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  its  women  noted  for  effemi- 
nacy, '  falsehood,  meanness,  and  licentiousness/ 
Roman  history  has  been  made  to  show  that,  no 
less  were  '  the  Lucretias  the  life  of  the  Republic' 
than  1  the  Messalinas  the  death  of  the  Empire  / 
and  in  more  modern  France  who  does  not  know, 
that  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  a  Roland  filled 
the  party  of  a  Robespierre  with  terror,  while  the 
genius  of  a  De  Stael  added  power  to  the  fac- 
ulties of  a  Talleyrand,  and  made  the  heart  of 
Napoleon  to  quail  with  fear. 

Our  own  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  see- 
ing the  importance  of  this  truth  and  regarding 
the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  American  wo- 
men as  among  the  pillars  of  the  Republic,  have 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  schools  and  Col- 
leges for  their  education,  and  have  endowed  them 
liberally ;  and  yet  we  may  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  with  many  such  institutions  the  results  have 
been  meagre  and  partial, — that  the  attainments 
of  women  have  been  too  often  superficial  and  con- 
fined to  the  lighter  elements  of  science  and  lite- 
rature, the  proprieties  of  dress,  and  the  arts  of 
pleasing.  How  often  are  the  ladies'  boarding- 
school  and  seminary  named  with  derision,  and 
their  graduates  spoken  of  as  accomplished  in 
all  the  frivolities  and  lesser  virtues  of  life,  and 
caring  only  for  those  outward  graces  which 
should  ever  be  but  the  natural  expression  of  in- 
ward and  substantial  worth ;  as  cultivating  man- 
ners at  the  expense  of  mind  and  heart;  and 
with  no  longings,  yearnings,  strivings,  for  a 
great  and  lasting  good,  looking  upon  life  as  a 
fleeting  shadow,  and  themselves  as  its  most  gra- 
cious adornments. 

We  would  not  inculcate  or  encourage  careless- 
ness in  personal  appearance  or  the  amenities  of 
life.  Accomplishments  have  their  place  and  an 
important  influence  for  good,  but  can  never  take 
precedence  of  the  higher  and  more  enduring  el- 
ements of  education,  without  injury  to  the  in- 
dividual and  injury  to  society ;  and  in  search- 
ing out  the  secret  cause  of  that  want  of  success 
which  has  attended  so  many  educational  efforts 
for  woman,  we  may  not  omit  this  substitution 
of  the  lesser  for  the  greater,  this  fact  that  the 
idea  of  accomplishment  has  been  allowed  to 
overshadow  that  of  usefulness,  and  has  too  often 
defeated  its  own  purpose. 

With  the  education  of  men  the  case  has  ever 
been  different.  Instructed  from  early  boyhood  to 
look  upon  life  as  real, — as  made  up  of  work  and 
stern  responsibility,  they  pass  through  their 
whole  period  of  study  and  discipline  with  the 
firm  conviction  pressing  upon  them  that  they 
areperforming  a  work  for  the  world ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  that  conviction  are 
their  energies  increased,  their  activities  quick- 
ened, and  their  minds  enlarged.    The  friends 
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of  woman's  progress  in  leaving  out  of  view  the 
want  of  a  direct  and  definite  purpose — some  wor- 
thy ulterior  end,  commit  a  fatal  mistake,  wonder 
at  their  failure,  and  establish  themselves  in  the 
conviction  that  Nature  has  set  important  dis- 
tinctions between  the  male  and  female  mind, 
and  that  women  are  incapable  of  that  depth 
and  concentration  of  thought  and  effort  so  ne- 
cessary for  great  intellectual  attainments. 

Our  enterprise,  in  presenting  one  department 
of  study  in  which  her  acquirements  shall  be 
thorough  and  of  high  practical  avail,  one  voca- 
tion in  which  her  educated  talent  and  activity 
shall  be  made  potential  in  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  society,  is  destined  to  exert  a  favorable 
influence  upon  woman's  intellectual  life,  inci- 
ting her  to  new  exertions  and  giving  strength 
and  depth  and  intensity  to  her  thought.  Its 
influence  upon  her  moral  nature  can  be  scarcely 
less  favorable.     Nothing  in    the  whole  cata- 
logue of  human  duties  is  better  fitted  to  give  one 
exalted  ideas  of  life  and  its  responsibilities,  to 
inspire  one  with  sober  courage,  and  fill  the  heart 
with  tender  sympathies  and  graces,  than  minis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  suffering  humanity.  We 
know  it  has  been  objeeted  that  familiarity  with 
such  subjects  as  belong  properly  to  the  science 
of  medicine,  with  anatomy  and  kindred  studies, 
cannot  fail  to  injure  or  destroy  those  feeling?  of 
delicacy  and  refinement  which  add  peculiar  lustre 
to  the  character  of  woman.   Far  be  it  from  us  to 
remove  one  restraint  upon  woman's  virtue,  or 
lessen  in  any  wise  the  demands  of  society  that 
she  be  characterized  by  tender  affections  and 
refined  delicacy.    Her  strength  lies  ever  in  her 
integrity  ;  but  we  look  upon  that  sentiment  which 
would  exclude  her  from  knowledge  so  eminently 
adapted  to  open,  exalt  and  purify  her  mind, 
as  unworthy  of  her  regard,  and  debasing  to 
the  spirit  that  entertains  it ;  and  we  strenuously 
advocate  the  necessity  of  giving  to  all  women 
a  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  1  with  its  mar- 
vellous beauty  of  structure  and  office/  and  we  do 
it  remembering  their  high  vocation  as  nature's 
appointed  guardians  of  childhood  and  youth,  that 
asmothersand  teachers  they  become  natural  con- 
servators of  the  public  health,  and  in  an  eminent 
degree  responsible  for  the  physical  and  moral 
evils  which  afflict  society.  The  reactions  of  body 
and  spirit,  and  the  importance  of  correct  and 
systematic  physical  training  and  development, 
as  a  means  of  securing  a  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  are  too  little  understood.    In  our 
idolatry  of  talent,  we  too  often  forget  the  ne- 
cessity of  strong  bodies;  that  enduring  physical 
health  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  abiding  men- 
tal strength,  and  that  much  of  the  wretchedness 
and  sin  of  life  results  from  ignorance  of  just 
hygienic  conditions. 

You  know  well  that  responsibilities  cluster 
around  every  step  of  the  physician's  path  ;  that  it 
is  no  trivial  thing  to  assume  the  care  of  the 


lives  and  health  of  a  community  •  and  that  inter- 
ests dearer  than  life  itself  may  be  committed  to 
your  trust ;  and  yet  when  you  look  upon  these  res- 
ponsibilities in  the  face  of  a  suffering  womanhood, 
they  lose  their  irksome  power,  and  are  overbal- 
anced by  the  earnest  wish  to  add  the  weight  of 
your  influence  and  efforts,  to  such  forces  as  are 
already  operating  in  favor  of  the  emancipation 
of  woman  and  of  society,  from  the  thraldom 
of  ignorance  and  the  power  of  disease.    *  * 

I  scarcely  need  remind  you  of  the  elements 
upon  which  your  success  as  students  will  depend. 
Coming,  as  we  trust  you  do,  with  a  high  sense 
of  the  worth  of  your  cause,  with  an  abiding  faith 
in  its  ultimate  success,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true  disciple,  '  a  spirit  at  once  Roman  in  its  sac- 
rifice and  Spartan  in  its  simplicity,'  you  may 
enter  upon  your  course  of  study  with  full  assu- 
rance of  hope,  nothing  daunted  by  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  goal  is  not  easily  attained,  that 
many  pilgrims  grow  faint  and  sink  by  the  way, 
and  that  the  most  hardy  and  enthusiastic  are 
sometimes  well-nigh  overcome.  1  The  grain  does 
not  ripen  to  the  perfect  harvest  by  gentle  gales 
and  unbroken  sunshine,'  and  you  will  not  be 
dismayed  if  your  sky  shall  be  sometimes  over- 
cast, if  storms  and  winds  shall  gather  about  you, 
but  with  that  faith  which  is  the  birthright  of 
the  earnest  spirit,  you  will  remember,  that  'be- 
hind the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining,'  and 
as  a  watcher  for  a  new  dawn,  and  in  hope  of  in- 
creased strength,  it  shall  be  your  duty  and  your 
joy  to  wait.  ***** 


THE  SUMMER  ANGELS. 

'Tis  the  dark  December  weather, 

Winds  are  wailing  through  the  sky  ; 
If  you  listen  you  will  hear  them 

Singing  wild  and  singing  high. 
Now  they  toss  the  willow  branches 

Leaning  o'er  the  window  bars, 
Then  their  moan  goes  softer,  fainter, 

Up  among  the  silent  stars. 

'Tis  the  dark  December  weather, 

All  the  summer  trees  are  bare ; 
See  !  the  latest  leaves  are  falling 

Torn  and  ghostly  through  the  air. 
You  may  search  the  forest  over, 

You  may  trace  the  brooklet's  flow, 
Not  an  aster's  eye  will  open, 

Not  a  golden  rod  will  glow. 

'Tis  the  dark  December  weather, 

Cold  the  tide  creeps  down  the  bay"; 
Seagulls,  in  their  snowy  circles, 

Beating  up  the  windy  way  ; 
Sailing,  sailing  from  the  Northland, 

Bringing  winter  on  their  wings, 
They  will  linger,  flashing  seaward, 

Till  the  time  the  robin  sings. 

'Tis  the  dark  December  weather, 
Wind  and  wood  and  wave  are  sad  ; 

'Tis  the  dark  December  weather, 
Yet  our  hearts  are  blithe  and  glad. 
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And  within  them  it  is  summer, 

Ripest  summer  evermore, 
For  God's  sweetest  angels  hover, 

Radiant-eyed  about  the  door; 

Love,  as  tender  as  the  moonlight, 

Hope,  as  rosy  as  the  dawn, — 
There  can  come  to  those  no  winter 

Whom  such  glory  shineth  on  1 
0  1  the  dark  December  weather 

May  o'er  shadow  sea  and  shore, 
In  our  hearts  the  blessed  angels 

Make  it  summer  evermore  ! 

[N.  Y.  Independent. 


From  "  Legends  and  Lyrics." 
LINGER,  OH  !  GENTLE  TIME ! 

BY  ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER, 

Linger,  oh,  gentle  Time  1 
Linger,  oh,  radiant  grace  of  bright  To-day, 

Let  not  the  hours'  chime 
Call  thee  away, 
But  linger  near  me  still  with  fond  delay. 

Linger,  for  thou  art  mine  1 
Wnat  dearer  treasures  can  the  future  hold  ? 

What  sweeter  flowers  than  thine 
Can  she  unfold? 
What  secret  tell  my  heart  thou  hast  not  told  ? 

Oh,  linger  in  thy  flight ! 
For  shadows  gather  round,  and  should  we  part, 

A  dreary,  siarless  night 
May  fill  my  heart ; — 
Then  pause  aud  linger  yet  ere  thou  depart. 

Linger,  I  ask  no  more  ; 
Thou  art  enough  for  ever — thou  alone ; 

What  fucure  can  restore, 
When  thou  art  flown, 
All  that  I  hold  from  thee  and  call  my  own  ? 

ALMSGIVING. 

BY  RICHARD  MONCKTON  MILNES. 

When  Poverty,  with  mien  of  shame, 
The  sense  of  Pity  seeks  to  touch, — 
Or,  bolder,  makes  the  simple  claim 
That  I  have  nothing,  you  have  much, — 
Believe  not  either  man  or  book 
That  bids  you  close  the  opening  hand, 
And  with  reproving  speech  or  look 
Your  first  aud  free  intent  withstand. 

It  may  be  that  the  tale  you  hear 
Of  pressing  wants  and  losses  borne 
Is  heaped  or  colored  for  your  ear, 
And  tatters  for  the  purpose  worn  : 
But  surely  Poverty  has  not 
A  sadder  need  than  this, — to  wear 
A  mask  still  meaner  than  her  lot, 
Compassion's  scanty  food  to  share. 

It  may  be  that  you  err  to  give 
What  will  but  tempt  to  further  spoil 
Those  who  in  low  content  would  live 
On  theft  of  others'  time  and  toil  ; 
Yet  sickness  may  have  broke  or  bent 
The  active  frame  or  vigorous  will, — 
Or  hard  occasion  may  prevent 
Their  exercise  of  humble  skill. 

It  may  be  that  the  suppliant's  life 
Has  lain  on  many  an  evil  way 
Of  foul  delight  and  brutal  strife, 
And  lawless  deeds  that  shun  the  day  : 


But  how  can  any  gauge  of  yours 
The  depth  of  that  temptation  try  ? 
What  man  resists,  what  man  endures, 
Is  open  to  one  only  eye. 

Why  not  believe  the  homely  letter, 
That  all  you  give  will  God  restore  ? 
The  poor  man  may  deserve  it  better, 
And  surely,  surely  wants  it  more : 
Let  but  the  rich  man  do  his  part, 
And  whatsoe'er  the  issue  be 
To  those  who  ask,  His  answering  heart 
Will  gain  and  grow  in  sympathy. 


LESSONS  OP  THE  SEASON, 

This  extract  is  taken  from  a  discourse  by 
Archibald  Allison  : 

There  is  an  "  eventide"  in  the  year — a  season, 
as  we  now  witness,  when  the  sun  withdraws  his 
propitious  light,  when  the  winds  arise  and  the 
leaves  fall,  and  nature  around  us  seems  to  sink 
into  decay.  It  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  the  sea- 
son of  melancholy  ;  and  if  by  this  word  be  meant 
that  it  is  the  time  of  solemn  and  of  serious 
thought,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  season  of  melan- 
choly; yet  it  is  a  melancholy  so  soothing,  so 
gentle  in  its  approach,  and  so  prophetic  in  its  in- 
fluence, that  they  who  have  known  it  feel,  as 
instinctively,  that  it  is  the  doing  of  God,  and 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  not  thus  finely  touched 
but  to  fine  issues. 

When  we  go  out  into  the  fields  in  the  evening 
of  the  year,  a  different  voice  approaches  us.  We 
regard,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  still  but 
steady  advances  of  time.  A  few  days  ago,  and 
the  summer  of  the  year  was  grateful,  and  every 
element  was  filled  with  life,  and  the  sun  of 
heaven  seemed  to  glory  in  his  ascendant.  He 
is  now  enfeebled  in  his  power;  the  desert  no 
more  u  blossoms  like  the  rose  ;"  the  song  of  joy 
is  no  more  heard  among  the  branches  j  and  the 
earth  is  strewed  with  that  foliage  which  once 
bespoke  the  magnificence  of  summer.  Whatever 
may  be  the  passions  which  society  has  awaken- 
ed, we  pause  amid  this  apparent  desolation  of 
nature.  We  sit  down  in  the  lodge  "  of  the  way- 
faring man  in  the  wilderness,'7  and  we  feel  that 
all  we  witness  is  the  emblem  of  our  own  fate. 
Such  also  in  a  few  years  will  be  our  own  condi- 
tion. The  blossoms  of  our  spring,  the  pride  of 
our  summer  will  also  fade  into  decay ;  and  the 
pulse  that  now  beats  high  with  virtuous  or  with 
vicious  desire,  will  gradually  sink,  and  then  must 
stop  for  ever.  We  rise  from  our  meditations 
with  hearts  softened  and  subdued,  and  we  return 
into  life  as  into  a  shadowy  scene,  where  we  have 

disquieted  ourselves  in  vain." 

Yet  a  few  years,  we  think,  and  all  that  now 
bless,  or  all  that  now  convulse  humanity,  will 
also  have  perished.  The  mightiest  pageantry  of 
life  will  pass — the  loudest  notes  of  triumph  or  of 
conquest  will  be  silent  in  the  grave  ;  the  wicked, 
wherever  active,  "  will  cease  from  troubling/' 
and  the  weary,  wherever  suffering,  "  will  be  at 
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rest."  Under  an  impression  so  profound  we  feel 
our  own  hearts  better.  The  cares,  the  animosi- 
ties, the  hatreds  which  society  may  have  engen- 
dered, sink  unperceived  from  our  bosoms.  In 
the  general  desolation  of  nature  we  feel  the  little- 
ness of  our  own  passions — we  look  forward  to 
that  kindred  evening  which  time  must  bring  to 
all — we  anticipate  the  graves  of  those  we  hate 
as  of  those  we  love.  Every  unkind  passion  falls 
with  the  leaves  that  fall  around  us;  and  we  re- 
turn slowly  to  our  homes  and  to  the  society 
which  surrounds  us,  with  the  wish  only  to  en- 
lighten or  to  bless  them. 

If  there  were  no  other  effects,  my  brethren,  of 
such  appearances  of  nature  upon  our  minds,  ih?j 
would  still  be  valuable — they  would  teach  us 
humility,  and  with  it  they  would  teach  us  chari- 

*y-   

THE  RESCUED  AFRICANS  OF  THE  ECHO. 

Dr.  Rainey,  who  accompanied  the  rescued 
negroes  of  the  slaver  Echo  to  Liberia,  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  voyage.  The 
sufferings  of  the  negroes  from  their  diseases  were 
terrible.  Seventy-one  of  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  died  before  the  Niagara  reached 
Monrovia.    He  says  : 

"  It  was  the  custom  to  turn  a  large  hose  on 
them  twice  every  week  when  in  the  warm  lati- 
tudes, which  became  indispensable  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  ship.  It  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  induce  the  men  to  wear  a  vestige  of 
clothing.  The  women  were  far  more  modest  and 
decent.  All  wore  strings  of  beads,  or  charms, 
and  gregres  ;  some  around  the  neck,  and  others 
around  the  arm  or  ankle.  Every  one  bore  the 
unmistakable  brand  of  their  former  owner,  which 
is  generally  about  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  and 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  G.  Nearly  every 
one  was  tattooed;  some  all  over  the  chest, 
shoulders,  cheeks,  and  forehead.  Many  had  the 
flesh  raised  in  half  cords  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
high,  a  half  inch  wide,  and,  in  the  various  wind- 
ings, probably  a  foot,  and  even  two  feet  long. 
One,  a  remarkably  modest,  quiet,  distant,  and  ap- 
parently intelligent  girl,  whom  they  called  the 
"  Princess/'  was  marked  all  over  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  and  from  the  neck  over  the  shoulders 
and  back . .to  the  hips.  It  was  one  continued 
figure  of  flowers,  stars,  clusters,  &c,  such  as 
would  be  wrought  on  a  lady's  collar,  if  it  present 
ed  a  surface  of  three  square  feet.  She  was  evi- 
dently conscious  of  some  superiority,  and  con- 
ducted herself  like  a  lady. 

"  Singing  was  a  daily  amusement,  especially 
when  the  sun  shone  out  warm,  and  by  some  com- 
mon consent  their  strifes  about  blankets,  bread, 
pans,  and  pouches  ceased  for  about  an  hour; 
which,  however,  was  very  seldom,  not  only  while 
living,  but  actually  while  dying.  Their  leader 
was  a  little  fellow  about  thirty  inches  high,  with  | 


a  big  head,  nearly  blind,  whom  we  knew  only  as 
"  Maintop."  They  sang  in  perfect  time  many 
wild  and  highly  awakening  songs,  and  especially 
pleased  us  in  their  choruses,  which  at  times  wound 
up  with  a  wild  and  really  thrilling  effect.  They 
constantly  got  into  fights,  but  never  gave  a  blow. 
It  was  a  senseless  pull  and  tug  for  hours  together, 
while  the  parties  to  the  fray  would  cry  and  com- 
plain like  children.  JThey  seemed  by  no  means 
destructive  in  their  propensities. 

"  A  most  singular  case,  however,  occurred  on 
board.  We  had  just  been  reading  Dr.  Living- 
ston's account  of  the  numerous  ordeals  for  witch- 
craft, when  at  the  breakfast  hour  we  heard  a 
scream  and  scuffle  on  deck.  It  proved  to  be  the 
only  contest  for  life  and  death  which  came  under 
our  notice,  and  was  between  two  women.  One, 
the  mother  of  a  very  sick  and  lingering  babe, 
accused  the  other  of  having  bewitched  her  child, 
and,  determined  to  kill  her,  was  actually  choking 
her  to  death.  The  sailors  found  it  difficult  to 
separate  them.  The  mother  wept  frantically, 
and  demanded  the  '  ordeal ;  test  of  the  witch, 
averring  that  both  her  babe  and  herself  would 
have  to  die.  Nearly  all  of  them  sympathised 
with  the  mother,  as,  according  to  their  theory, 
no  one  can  die  a  natural  death.  The  captain 
had  her  immediately  put  into  irons,  and  it  was 
not  until  night  came  on  that  she  begged  to  be  re- 
lieved, and  promised  that  she  would  no  further 
molest  the  witch.  As  soon  as  the  witch  stepped 
on  shore  in  Monrovia  she  recognised  in  a  large, 
tall,  black  man,  her  Congo  brother,  who  had  been 
stolen  and  shipped  on  the  Pons,  and  finally  sent 
to  Liberia  in  1852.  The  meeting  was  touchingly 
affecting." 


THE  LANDING  OF  SLAVES  IN  GEORGIA. 

The  Republican  of  this  morning  says  that  the 
sloop  Wanderer  positively  landed  a  cargo  of  Afri- 
cans near  Brunswick.  Joseph  Ganahl,  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  arrested  three  men  on  Saturday 
who  are  believed  to  be  implicated.  They  are 
named  Juan  Bt.  Rajesta,  N.  A.  Brown,  and 
Miguel  Aginoio  Rajuet,  hailing  from  New  Or- 
leans. Mr.  Ganahl  refused  to  allow  the  prison- 
ers being  admitted  to  bail,  as  the  charge  was  pira- 
cy, and  they  were  committed  to  jail.  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney  is  using  every  exertion  to  obtain 
evidence,  and  sent  to  Brunswick  to  elicit  infor- 
mation. The  examination  was  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day. A  tugboat  was  despatched  to  Brunswick 
to  tow  the  Wanderer  to  Savannah,  but  the  ship- 
master on  board  refused  to  give  her  up.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  collector  at  Darien  states  that 
the  Wanderer  had  no  appearance  of  having  had 
slaves  on  board.  The  Republican  says  that  it  is 
rumored  that  the  Africans  were  landed  on  Jekyl 
Island,  and  that  a  steamer  that  left  Savannah 
iook  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  board,  and  convey- 
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ed  them  past  Savannah,  to  the  river  plantations, 
from  whence  they  were  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try. The  cargo  is  supposed  to  have  consisted 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Wanderer  hails 
from  St.  Helena,  and  is  without  regular  papers. 
There  is  no  consul  there,  but  she  has  informal 
papers  from  the  native  officials,  without  seals. 

From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 
THE  ROBIN. 

There  is  so  little  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
birds  and  their  ways  and  means  of  gaining  a  liv- 
ing in  the  world,  that  anything  which  promises 
to  produce  better  acquaintance  with  them  ought 
to  be  generally  made  known.  With  this  design, 
we  publish  below  an  account  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  Professor  Treadwell  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  are  therefore  taken  as  authentic, 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  provisions  a  robin 
requires  for  his  sustenance,  as  related  in  a  com- 
munication read  by  him  to  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  account, 
that  quite  a  young  robin  died  from  starvation, 
because  it  was  allowed  but  eight  or  ten  earth- 
worms a  day.  The  survivor  was  afterwards 
treated  more  generously,  and  his  fare  was  in- 
creased from  day  to  day,  till  he  had  for  his  din- 
ner 68  worms,  or  34  dwt.,  though  the  robin  him- 
self weighed  only  24  dwt.,  thus  consuming  in 
twelve  hours  41  per  cent,  more  than  his  own 
weight. 

After  the  bird  was  fully  grown,  he  continued 
to  eat  one-third  of  his  own  weight  in  clear  flesh 
daily  !  A  man  with  such  voracity  (inferior, 
however,  we  have  seen  to  that  of  the  young  bird 
while  growing)  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
finding  board  in  any  of  our  cities.  But  nature 
is  not  obliged  to  go  to  market  to  sustain  her 
children  with  comfortable  food.  This  same 
robin,  if  permitted  to  be  free  to  satiate  his  pro- 
digious appetite,  not  chiefly  on  cherries  or  other 
fruits  valued  by  man,  but  upon  man's  enemies, 
would  range  himself  on  the  side  of  man,  and 
slaughter  the  numberless  insects  of  every  variety 
which  are  destructive  to  his  crops.  Here  we 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  prodigious  ap- 
petite of  the  robin,  and  thank  him  for  his  ex- 
traordinary gormandism.  This  guest  at  the  table 
of  nature  is  addressed  in  very  different  language 
from  guests  generally.  She  says  to  him,  will 
you  take  some  thing  further,  pray  don't  spare, 
but  help  yourself  to  the  spider,  the  canker-worm, 
the  measurer,  the  caterpillar,  grub,  slug  and 
bug,  and  help  yourself  also  to  a  score  of  two  of 
curculio's  eggs.  Thus,  <c  more  the  merrier"  is 
the  statement  of  nature's  feast.  How  the  insect 
tribe  and  all  the  wicked  fry  who  infest  our  fruits 
and  cereal  crops  fall  before  the  all-devouring 
robin  !  Even  the  ugly  bug  that  is  said  to  in- 
fest and  feed  upon  the  tubers  and  tops  of  the 
potatoes,  producing  thereby  the  blight  or  rot, 


might  be  exterminated,  if  the  robin  and  other 
birds  were  not  destroyed  or  frightened  away  by 
boys,  or  men  as  stupid  or  mischievous  as  boys. 

For  what  had  been  remarked  of  the  voracity 
of  the  robin,  is  probably  true  with  respect  to 
other  birds.  Men  have  but  recently  come  to 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  the  most  effectual 
protectors  they  can  have  of  their  fruits  and  crops  ; 
but  nobody  till  now  has  been  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  obligations  they  are  under  to  even 
a  few  birds  in  consequence  of  their  being  such 
enormous  eaters.  If  their  board  costs  them  any- 
thing, they  never  could  be  able  to  stand  it.  But 
it  does  not,  only  now  and  then  a  life  or  two 
among  them,  taken  by  some  rascal  or  vagabond, 
who  should  be  their  true  benefactors,  for  they 
are  busy  in  the  service  of  man. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Professor  Tread- 
well's  paper  above  alluded  to,  taken  from  the 
Boston  Traveller : 

"  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  a  communication  was  read 
from  Professor  Treadwell  of  Cambridge.,  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  the  feeding  and  growth  of 
the  American  Robin  (Turdus  Migratorius,  Linn.) 
during  a  period  of  32  days,  commencing  with 
the  5th  of  June. 

"  When  caught,  the  two  were  quite  young, 
their  tail  feathers  being  less  than  an  inch  long, 
and  the  weight  of  each  about  25  pennyweights, 
less  than  half  the  weight  of  the  full-grown  bird  ; 
both  were  plump  and  vigorous,  and  had  evident- 
ly been  very  recen  tly  turned  out  of  the  nest.  He  be- 
gan feeding  them  with  earth-worms,  giving  three 
to  each  bird  that  night;  the  second  day  he  gave 
them  ten  worms  each,  which  they  ate  ravenously. 
Thinking  this  beyond  what  their  parents  could 
naturally  supply  them  with,  he  limited  them  to 
this  allowance.  On  the  third  day  he  gave  them 
eight  worms  each  in  the  forenoon ;  but  in  the 
afternoon  he  found  one  becoming  feeble,  and  it 
soon  lost  its  strength,  refused  food  and  died,  On 
opening  it,  he  found  the  crop,  gizzard  and  in- 
testines entirely  empty,  and  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  it  had  died  from  want  of  sufficient 
food,  the  effect  of  hunger  being  perhaps  increas- 
ed by  the  cold,  as  the  themometer  was  about 
60°. 

"The  other  bird,  still  vigorous,  he  put  in  a 
warmer  place  and  increased  its  food,  giving  it 
the  third  day  15  worms,  on  the  fourth  day  24, 
on  the  fifth  25,  on  the  sixth  30,  and  on  the 
seventh  31  worms  They  seemed  insufficient,  and 
the  bird  appeared  to  be  losing  plumpness  and 
weight.  He  began  then  to  weigh  both  the  bird 
and  its  food,  and  the  result  was  given  in  a  tabu- 
lar form.  On  the  fifteenth  day  he  tried  a  small 
quantity  of  raw  meat,  and  finding  it  readily  eaten, 
increased  it  gradually  to  the  exclusion  of  worms; 
with  it  the  bird  eat  a  large  quantity  of  earth  and 
gravel,  and  drank  freely  after  eating.    By  the 
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table  it  appears  that  though  the  food  was  increas- 
ed to  40  worms,  weighing  20  dwt.,  on  the 
eleventh  day,  the  weight  rather  fell  off,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fourteenth  day,  when  he  ate 
68  worms,  or  34  dwt.,  that  he  began  to  increase; 
on  this  day  the  weight  of  the  bird  was  24  dwt.  j 
he  therefore  ate  41  per  cent,  more  than  his  own 
weight  in  twelve  hours,  weighing  after  it  29  dwt., 
or  fifteen  per  cent,  less  than  the  food  he  had  eaten 
in  that  time.  The  length  of  those  worms,  if  laid 
end  to  end,  would  be  about  14  feet,  or  ten  times 
the  length  of  the  intestines. 

"To  meet  the  objection  that  the  earth-worm 
contains  but  a  small  amount  of  nutritious  matter, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  he  was  fed  exclusively 
on  clear  beef,  in  quantity  27  dwt.  ;  at  night  the 
bird  weighed  52  dwt.,  but  little  more  than  twice 
the  amount  of  flesh  consumed  during  the  day, 
not  taking  into  account  the  water  and  earth  swal- 
lowed. This  presents  a  wonderful  contrast  with 
the  amount  of  food  required  by  the  cold-blooded 
vertebrates,  fishes  and  reptiles,  many  of  which 
can  live  for  months  without  food;  and  also  with 
that  required  by  mammalia — at  this  rate,  they 
would  eat  about  70  lbs.  of  flesh  a  day  and  drink 
five  or  six  gallons  of  water. 

"  The  question  immediately  presents  itself, 
how  can  this  immense  amount  of  food,  required  by 
the  young  bird,  be  supplied  by  the  parents? 
Suppose  a  pair  of  old  robins,  with  the  usual 
number  of  four  young  ones — these  would  require, 
according  to  the  consumption  of  this  bird,  250 
worms,  or  their  equivalent  in  insect  or  other 
food,  daily — suppose  the  parents  to  work  ten 
hours,  or  600  minutes,  to  procure  this  supply; 
this  would  be  a  worm  to  every  2.4-10ths  minutes; 
or  each  parent  must  procure  a  worm  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  less  than  five  minutes  during  ten  hours,  in 
addition  to  the  food  required  for  its  own  sup- 
port. He  was  unable  to  reconcile  this  calcula- 
tion with  actual  observation  of  robins,  which  he 
had  never  seen  return  to  their  nests  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  minutes. 

"  After  the  thirty-second  day  the  bird  had  at- 
tained its  full  size,  and  was  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  another  person  during  his  own  absence  of 
eighteen  days;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  bird 
was  strong  and  healthy,  with  no  inerease  of 
weight,  though  its  feathers  had  grown  longer 
and  smoother.  Its  food  had  been  weighed  daily, 
and  averaged  15  dwt.,  of  meat,  two  or  three 
earth-worms,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bread  each 
day  ;  the  whole  being  equal  to  18  dwt.,  of  beef, 
of  36  dwt.  of  earth-worms;  and  it  has  continued 
to  eat  this  amount  to  the  present  time.  The  bird 
having  continued  in  its  confinement,  with  cer- 
tainly much  less  exercise  than  in  the  wild  state, 
to  eat  one-third  of  its  weight  in  clear  flesh  daily, 
he  concludes  that  the  food  it  consumed  when 
young  wa3  not  much  more  than  must  always  be 
provided  by  the  parents  of  wild  birds.  The  food 
was  never  passed  undigested ;  the  excretions  were 


made  up  of  gravel  and  dirt  and  a  small  quantity 
of  white  semisolid  urine. 

"  He  thought  that  every  admirer  of  trees  may 
derive  from  these  facts  a  lesson,  showing  the 
immense  power  of  birds  to  destroy  the  insects 
by  which  our  trees,  especially  our  apples,  elms 
and  lindens,  are  every  few  years  stripped  of  their 
foliage,  and  often  many  of  them  killed.  The  food 
of  the  robin,  while  with  us,  consists  principally 
of  earth-worms,  various  insects,  their  larvae  and 
eggs,  and  a  few  cherries ;  of  worms  and  cherries 
they  can  procure  but  few,  and  those  during  but 
a  short  period,  and  they  are  obliged  therefore  to 
subsist  principally  upon  the  great  destroyers  of 
leaves,  canker-worms,  and  some  other  kinds  of 
caterpillars  and  bugs.  If  each  robin,  old  and 
young,  requires  for  its  support  an  amount  of 
these  equal  to  the  weight  consumed  by  bis  bird, 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  prodigious  havoc  a  few 
hundred  of  these  must  make  upon  the  insects  of 
an  orchard  or  a  park.  Is  it  not,  then,  to  our 
advantage,  he  asks,  to  purchase  the  service  of  the 
robins  at  the  price  of  a  few  cherries  ?  There 
has  lately  been  some  improvement  in  preserving 
our  birds,  and  with  a  little  more  protection,  he 
thinks  that  such  an  increase  of  them  might  be 
obtained  as  would  save  us  from  the  labor  requir- 
ed for  the  appliances  of  tar,  oil,  zinc-plates,  and 
all  other  methods  by  which  we  seek,  with  very 
imperfect  success,  to  destroy  our  mischievous 
insects." 


We  become  familiar  with  the  outsides  of  men, 
as  with  the  outsides  of  houses,  and  think  we 
know  them,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  all  that  is 
passing  within  them. — [Bovee. 

'Tis  much  safer  for  thee  to  reconcile  an  enemy 
than  conquer  him.  Victory  may  deprive  him  of 
the  power  for  the  present,  but  reconciliation  dis- 
arms his  will. 

Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst  and 
cold. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but 
prices  are  steady.  The  sales  of  superfine  are  at  $5  12 
a  $5  25  extra,  and  $5  50  a  $5  87  for  extra  family.  The 
sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are  within  the  range  of 
the  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6  87  up  to  $7  25. 
Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  continue  limited. 
The  former  is  held  at  $3  75.  Corn  Meal  is  unsettled 
at  $3  25  per  barrel  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  little 
inquiry.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at 
$1  23  a  $1  27  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Ked,  and 
$1  35  a  $1  45  for  prime  White.  Rye  is  steady  and  in 
demand  at  78  a  80  cts.  Old  Corn  is  held  at  81  cents; 
new  ranges  at  from  68  a  70  cte.  Oats  are  steady. 
Sales  of  prime  Delaware  at  44  cts.,  and  Jersey  at  46 
cents. 

Cloverseed  meets  a  fair  inquiry  at  $5  75  a  $5  81 
per  64  lbs.  for  fair  and  prime  quality.  Ssales  of 
Timothy  at  $2  1 2.    Sales  of  Flaxseed  at  $1  65. 

M^rrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Basok 
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REFLECTIONS. 

od  mo.  29th,  1835. — This  morning  I  felt  as 
?  the  weakness  of  human  nature  had  become  so 
reat  that  it  had  entirely  overcome  the  spiritual 
)art,  and  I  would  willingly  have  eaten  of  the 
lusks  which  the  swine  feed  upon,  but  I  was 
ventually  permitted  to  feel  a  desire  to  return 
d  the  Father's  house,  where  there  is  bread 
nough  and  to  spare.  A.  M.  spoke  to  the  state  of 
he  prodigal  son,  much  to  my  encouragement. 

1st.  mo.  17,  1836. — This  morning  a  desire  was 
aised  that  every  crown  might  be  laid  down ; 
ivery  desire  in  our  own  will  might  be  brought 
nto  obedience  to  the  Divine  will;  that  nothing 
)f  self  might  remain  ;  every  life  might  be  slain, 
ven  to  the  laying  down  of  our  earthly  taberna- 
le,  that  we  might  inherit  eternal  life. 

Meeting,  hth  mo.  5. —This  day  felt  a  deep  in- 
erest  for  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Society, 
,nd  humbly  thankful  for  the  great  favor  of 
>eing  privileged  to  commune  in  spirit  with  the 
rod  of  spirits,  and  was  bowed  in  much  broken- 
less  and  tender  sympathy  with  those  that  were 
triving  to  walk  the  narrow  path  of  self-denial 
ind  devotedness  to  their  Creator.  And  I  was 
given  to  feel  as  if  our  past  sins  should  be  re- 
membered no  more,  if  there  was  an  entire  wil- 
ingness  to  forsake  them  all  and  turn  unto  Him 
with  full  purpose  of  heart,  who  is  ever  ready 
;o  meet  us  on  this  ground,  the  consideration 
)f  which,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  opportunity, 
eft  such  a  sweet  and  peaceful  feeling  on  my 
uind  that  it  was  a  cause  of  rejoicing  that  I  was 
here. 


7th  mo.  21st. — -At  our  little  select  preparative 
meeting  this  afternoon,  my  mind  was  drawn  to 
enquire,  in  this  day  of  turning  to  outward  views 
and  opinions,  what  evidence  was  presented  to 
Paul,  at  his  conversion  from  being  a  violent 
opposer  of  the  Christian  life  to  be  a  meek  and 
humble  disciple  of  Jesus;  whether  it  was  the 
Scriptures  or  the  immediate  inspeaking  word  of 
life ;  for  this  illustrious  man  had  had  great  out- 
ward means  of  knowledge— had  placed  much 
dependence  on  the  written  word,  and  was  strictly 
obedient  to  the  Jewish  law ;  had  heard  much  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  persecuted  his  disciples, 
and,  in  his  own  emphatic  language,  wag  exceed- 
ingly mad  with  them ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  sincere  man.  But  when  this  power- 
ful word  of  spiritual  life  spoke  in  his  mind,  he 
declares  he  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood, 
but  gave  up  to  the  heavenly  vision.  These 
views  gave  me  considerable  encouragement,  and 
if  we  were  desirous  to  hear  this  sure  word  of 
prophecy  and  live  obedient  thereto,  many  might 
become  as  Pauls  among  us. 

3d  mo.  16th,  1837. — This  morning  expe- 
rienced the  deepest  conflict  I  perhaps  ever 
underwent  in  a  religious  meeting,  being  tossed 
and  buffeted  with  all  manner  of  evil  suggestions, 
and  almost  ready  to  yield  thereto  ;  but  after  a 
long  and  deep  struggle  with  the  enemy,  the 
great  and  good  Master  gave  a  little  strength  to 
resist  the  evil  suggestions  ;  and  then  as  it  is 
recorded  of  the  blessed  Master  after  his  tempta- 
tion, angels  came  and  ministered,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  soul.  Toward  the  close  S. 
Livzey  spoke  to  a  similar  state,  and  believed, 
if  they  held  fast  their  integrity,  they  would  be 
preserved  to  the  end. 

6th,  mo.  15th,  1839. — This  day  I  seemed  to 
be  entirely  destitute  of  all  energy,  and  buffeted 
on  all  sides  by  the  enemy  of  spiritual  life,  and 
I  felt  unless  the  blessed  Master  would  in  his 
condescension  save  us,  we  should  undoubtedly 
perish  for  want  of  spiritual  bread,  and  the 
language  was  raised,  "  0  Lord  give  us  a  little 
of  the  spiritual  manna  gathered  this  day,  to 
save  the  immortal  life."  This  desire,  appeared 
to  be  realized  toward  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
The  dear  Master  will  not  send  any  away  empty, 
lest  they  faint  by  the  way. 

10th  mo.  hth. — This  afternoon  there  appeared 
to  be  a  power  that  reigned  over  the  meeting 
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that  was  altogether  sufficient  to  chain  down  every 
thing  that  was  contrary  to  the  divine  harmony ; 
and  the  circumstance  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  a  kind  of  spirit  that  the  Apostles  could 
not  overcome,  presented  to  my  view,  but  Jesus 
told  them  that  this  kind  could  only  be  overcome 
by  fasting  and  prayer.  The  fasting  needful  for 
us  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  abstaining 
from  proper  nourishment  for  the  outward  body, 
but  fasting  from  all  our  own  creaturely  desires 
and  wishes,  and  from  every  thing  that  God's 
controvery  is  against,  and  I  felt  a  secret  desire 
to  be  preserved  from  every  thing  that  would 
hurt  or  harm. 

12th  mo.  bth,  1841. — In  our  meeting  this 
afternoon  I  felt  myself  constrained  to  utter  a 
few  words  after  this  manner.  No  doubt  the 
poor  fishermen  of  old  felt  deeply  discouraged 
at  toiling  all  night  and  catching  nothing,  never- 
theless, their  faith  had  not  entirely  failed,  for 
when  the  blessed  Master  told  them  to  let  down 
the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  they  were 
obedient  to  his  command  and  caught  abundantly. 

Mat.  21 : 42. — "  Jesus  saith,  did  ye  never  read 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  stone  which  the  builder's 
rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner."  I 

Mat.  22  : 29. — "Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor 
the  power  of  God,  for  in  the  resurrection  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage." 

Mat.  26  :  53  and  54.— "Thinkest  thou  that  I 
cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  pre- 
sently give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  an- 
gels, but  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  ful- 
filled, that  thus  it  must  be  V 

56. — "But  all  this  was  done  that  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled.  Then 
all  the  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled." 

2d  mo.  21st}  '44.-In  our  meeting  this  morning 
the  mind  was  arrested  with  the  great  importance 
of  presenting  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  wholly 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  our  reasonable 
service.  If  it  was  the  concern  of  our  members 
individually  thus  to  assemble,  not  merely  in  the 
external  brotherhood  but  in  the  spiritual  relation, 
united  together  as  the  heart  of  one  man  in  secret 
aspirations  after  his  blessing,  how  different 
would  our  assemblies  be.  Then  we  should  not 
assemble  out  of  mere  form,  or  to  be  seen  of  men, 
or  to  hear  the  sound  of  words,  but  we  would 
meet  together  to  seek  after  the  inward  Teacher, 
who  teaches  as  never  man  taught.  Then  would 
we  be  enabled  to  partake  of  Truth  at  the  blessed 
fountain  without  any  adulteration  by  the  inge- 
nuity or  wisdom  of  man.  Then  if  any  were 
called  upon  to  break  the  silence  of  such  an 
assembly,  they  would  be  constrained  to  do  it  as 
the  oracle  of  God,  and  their  words  would  be  few 
and  savory,  seasoned  with  grace/to  the  edification 


of  the  hearers;  but  not  in  the  creaturely  willl 
and  wisdom  of  man,  which  is  only  calculated  to  j 
satisfy  the  itching  ears  of  the  earthly  mind,  andl 
which  oftentimes  is  a  burthen  to  the  sincere! 
seeker  after  the  way  of  eternal  light  and  life. 

LETTERS. 

2d  mo.  2Lrf,1833. 
My  much  esteemed  friend  A —  : 

Since  my  call  this  morning  I  have  been  deeply 
interested  for  thy  spiritual  comfort,  and  have 
said  in  my  heart,  could  I  be  the  humble  instru- 
ment of  alleviating  thy  soul's  sickness,  I  should 
be  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  that  service ; 
but  knowing  my  own  weakness,  and  inability  to 
do  anything  that  is  good,  I  must  therefore  com- 
mend thee  to  God,  and  the  word  of  his  grace, 
which  is  able  to  build  us  up  in  that  most  holy 
faith,  and  give  us  an  inheritance  among  those 
that  are  sanctified.    Think  not  that  thou  art  the 
only  mourner  in  Zion,  for  before  I  had  passed 
two  squares  from  thy  abode,  I  met  another  of  I 
our  friends  who  goes  mourning  on  his  way,  whose 
sickness  is  not  quite  the  same  as  thine,  yet  as 
keenly  felt.    Although  we  may  often  feel  sick 
at  heart,  yet  it  may  not  be  a  sickness  unto  death,  I 
but  for  our  purification,  and  a  trial  of  our  con- 
fidence and  faith  in  that  Power  which  is  able  to  I 
save  to  the  uttermost  all  those  that  put  their  trust  I 
therein.    Let  the  past  suffice,  look  not  too  much  I 
to  outward  circumstances,  for  Jesus,  the  great  I 
pattern,    said,    the   kingdom    of    heaven  is 
within.    Attend  to  the  gift  which  I  believe  thou 
hast  received,  and  keep  in  the  gentle  spirit  off 
Christ — no  doubt  thou  wilt  be  rewarded  with  i 
peace  which  the  world  knows  not  of.  Please 
accept  this  from  one  of  the  least  of  thy  fellow i 
servants,  as  a  token  of  sympathy  in  thy  deep  i 
trials,  with  desires  for  a  deliverance  from  them  I 
all,  and  full  establishment  on  that  Rock  which 
standeth  sure. 

From  thy  friend  and  well-wisherinbest  things, , 

Thomas  Zell. 
Dear  Friend  : — I  believe  it  is  good  for  us  at 
seasons  to  feel  that  there  is  none  in  heaven  but 
Him,  (the  great  Jehovah,)  nor  in  all  the  earth 
in  comparison  of  Him.  Yea,  to  feel  as  though 
the  friendships  of  this  world  had  become  tar- 
nished in  our  view,  that  we  may  more  diligently 
seek  a  habitation  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.  Yet  I  also  believe  that  there 
is  a  unity  of  the  spirit  which  is  a  sweet  cordial  to 
the  soul,  and  contributes  very  much  to  increase 
our  internal  energy  and  strength,  it  is  this  spirit- 
ual friendship  that  I  desire  may  never  be  broken 
asunder. 

As  it  respects  thy  fears  of  unguardedness,  I 
have  nothing  to  charge  thee  with,  therefore  do 
not  suffer  that  feeling  to  become  a  stumbling 
block  in  thy  way.  I  sometimes  feel  a  necessity 
of  endeavoring  to  do  my  little  mite  without 
respect  to  gainsaying,  for  I  believe  that  it  is 
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needful  for  some  of  us  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
when  we  are  reviled,  we  revile  not  again,  and 
when  we  are  persecuted,  to  threaten  not,  and  when 
we  are  smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  to  turn  the  other 
also.  This  is  a  humiliating  lesson  to  learn,  but  a 
a  profitable  one  j  and  I  have  been  thinking  that  if 
we  were  each  evening  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  doings  of  the  day,  we  might  find  a  new 
lesson  for  each  succeeding  one;  thus  endeavoring 
to  profit  from  each  leaf  of  our  existence. — T.  Z. 


EDWARD  PEASE. 
(Concluded  from  page  660.) 

The  remaining  period  of  his  life  may  be  spo- 
ken of  as  a  long,  calm,  peaceful  evening.  Re- 
tired from  the  active  pursuits  of  business,  while 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  what  was  passing 
around  him,  he  found  ample  employment  in  a 
well  selected  course  of  reading,  in  affectionate 
calls  on  his  friends  of  all  classes,  in  a  diffusive 
and  very  instructive  correspondence,  and  in  the 
social  endearments  of  his  large  family  circle.  An 
increase  of  leisure  found  him  still  more  disposed 
and  ready  to  labor  for  the  good  of  that  reli- 
gious body  of  which  he  ever  esteemed  it  a  high 
privilege  to  be  a  member.  At  home  or  abroad 
his  cheerfulness  rarely  forsook  him  ;  hence  he 
was  attractive  to  the  younger,  welcome  to  the  older; 
and,  amidst  aged  pilgrims,  he  knew  how  to  sym- 
pathize and  encourage.  The  cause  of  religion 
was  dear  to  him ;  earnest  were  his  desires  for 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
affectionately  did  he  watch  its  apparent  wane  or 
increase  in  the  minds  of  his  family  and  friends, 
and  in  the  world  at  large.  Things  calculated  to 
promote  the  present  and  eternal  interest  of  the  hu- 
man family  were  the  subjects  of  his  reading,  and 
had  a  large  place  in  his  thoughts.  They,  however, 
who  were  most  frequently  admitted  to  his  study, 
or  marked  his  down-sitting  and  up-rising,  are 
best  able  to  state  how  his  delight  was  pre-smi- 
nently  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  how  evident- 
ly he  meditated  therein  day  and  night.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  were  never  far  from  his  side. 
There  are  those  who  can  remember  coming  some- 
what suddenly  on  him  in  his  retirement, — who 
have  had  to  feel  that  their  well-meant  and  kind- 
ly accepted  intentions  probably  interrupted  that 
rest  and  those  holy  contemplations  which  tend 
to  the  spiritual  refreshment  of  the  Christian 
traveller. 

How  ready  he  was  to  join  his  friends  on  every 
occasion  of  solemn  worship,  or  to  take  his  share 
in  the  exercise  of  the  discipline  of  our  religious 
body,  many  can  bear  witness.  His  concern  was 
very  strong  for  the  faithful  maintenance  of  our 
principles  by  all  our  members.  For  several 
years  he  had  not  ventured  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing ;  when  there,  he  was,  according  to  his  pow- 
ers, ready  and  laborious,  and  those  who  remem- 
ber his  attendance  on  these  occasions  will  readi- 


ly call  to  mind  his  earnestness  for  the  unflinch- 
ing support  of  our  various  testimonies.  No 
slight  impediment  was  allowed  to  prevent  his  at- 
tendance of  meetings  at  and  around  home.  "  Let 
all  things  be  done  decencly,  and  in  order  :"  such 
was  apostolic  care  over  an  early  church, — our  be- 
loved friend  felt  the  force  of  the  injunction.  His 
age,  the  love  of  his  friends,  and  his  appointed 
stations,  first  as  an  overseer  and  afterwards  as  an 
elder,  had  given  him  a  position  which  he  felt  re- 
quired carefully  to  occupy.  Many  were  the  en- 
joyments and  arrangements,  not  always  trifling 
in  their  character,  which,  it  may  be  said,  were 
religiously  foregone,  that  his  place,  at  least,  in 
our  assemblies,  might  not  be  vacant. 

Notwithstanding  his  advanced  years,  his  men- 
tal faculties  could  scarcely  be  deemed  impaired  ; 
the  growing  infirmities  of  nature  sat  lightly  upon 
him ;  increasing  dimness  of  vision  was  not  un- 
frequently  alluded  to,  but  only  as  preventing  the 
pleasure  he  had  enjoyed  in  correspondence,  or 
as  interfering  with  his  prized-opportunities  of 
private  reading.  It  was  very  rarely,  until  the 
last  month  of  his  life,  that  he  was  at  all  serious- 
ly indisposed.  At  first  his  complaints  yielded  to 
kind  care  and  judicious  medical  treatment,  but 
they  gradually  assumed  a  more  serious  character. 
Still  so  much  had  he  rallied,  that  within  four 
days  of  his  decease  he  attended  the  General 
Meeting  at  Ayton  School,  an  institution  in  which 
from  its  commencement  he  took  a  lively  inter- 
est. On  this  occasion  he  evinced  his  unabated 
kind  feeling,  and  took  part  in  the  examination 
of  the  children.  Boys  and  girls  thronged  about 
him  afterwards,  and  eagerly  shared  his  smile 
and  annual  bounty.  Many  a  one,  when  years 
have,  shed  grey  over  his  temples,  will  probably 
remember  that  scene,  repeated  for  the  last  time. 
He  returned  home  comfortably,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing was  unwilling  to  admit  that  he  had  suffered 
from  his  exertion.  It  was  only  on  the  30th  of 
Seventh  month,  the  day  before  his  death,  that 
he  became  so  seriously  ill  as  to  be  confined  to 
his  chamber.  In  answer  to  hasty  summonses, 
all  his  children  soon  surrounded  him.  His  usual 
warm  and  affectionate  welcome  was  extended  to 
each  member  of  the  family,  as  he  or  she,  child 
or  grandchild,  niece  or  nephew,  appeared  at  his 
bedside.  He  consented  to  have  further  medical 
advice,  saying,—"  Do  as  you  think  best ;  you 
will  probably  find  that  this  is  the  winding  up  of 
a  long  and  healthy  life."  On  its  being  remarked 
"  We  must  endeavor  to  leave  the  issue  in  the 
Lord's  hands/'  with  the  suggestion  that  through 
a  long  life  he  had  witnessed  so  many  mercies 
and  deliverances  that  he  might  well  trust,  he  re- 
plied, "  Oh  !  yes  ;  goodness  and  mercy  have  fol- 
lowed me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  they  will 
not  forsake  me  now."  Sixth-day  night  was 
passed  as  the  preceding  day,  without  actual 
pain ;  afterwards,  and  during  the  most  part  of 
Seventh-day  the  31st,  much  weariness  and  sick- 
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ness  were  experienced ;  but  no  impatience  was 
manifested.  Every  one  was  recognized  and  his 
presence  greeted  affectionately;  every  effort  for 
his  assistance  was  gratefully  accepted  and  often 
acknowledged  in  strong  terms.  He  spoke  of 
the  attentions  bestowed  upon  him  as  far  exceed- 
ing what  royalty  could  obtain  in  like  circumstan- 
ces. At  one  time  he  remarked,  "  The  Saviour 
hath  said,  '  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out.'  "  Articulation  was  not  dis- 
tinct now;  some  expressions  escaped  unheard 
or  unapprehended.  He  seemed  to  lie  in  rever- 
ential stillness,  as  though  engaged  in  living  aspi- 
rations, or  in  heart  communings  with  the  Lord, 
the  Spirit. 

As  the  afternoon  of  Seventh-day  wore  away, 
he  was  sinking,  obviously  so.  His  breathing 
had  been  a  little  hurried ;  it  now  became  easy 
and  quiet.  With  his  remaining  strength  he 
brought  his  hand  repeatedly  to  his  eyes,  as  though 
aware  of  supervening  dimness.  His  countenance 
was  quiet  and  serene  ;  be  drew  his  breath  more 
and  more  gently,  till  it  ceased  almost  impercepti- 
bly. No  sigh,  groan,  nor  struggle  came,  but 
the  warfare  was  accomplished.  The  aged  Chris- 
tian, as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  was,  we  can- 
not doubt,  gently  gathered,  as  by  the  arms  of 
mercy,  into  the  heavenly  garner. 
,  We  may  here  add  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  to  a  beloved  friend  only  ten  days  before 
his  decease,  as  showing  how  on  his  part  humility 
and  supporting  faith  were  sweetly  blended.  He 
says  : — u  My  vision  is  very  dim,  and  in  every 
respect  (I  am)  a  very  feeble  old  man;  but 
boundless  mercy  grants  to  me  a  large  share  of 
good  health,  and  with  the  blessing  of  existence, 
in  his  goodness,  adds  many,  many  more.  Life 
is  so  far  (allowed)  to  have  a  gentle  easy  slope, 
whilst  I  am  nearing  the  margin  of  the  grave. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  become  its  tenant  in  the 
sweetness  and  serenity  of  that  peace,  of  which  at 
seasons  a  foretaste  is  in  mercy  granted  me.  Yet 
so  great  is  my  unworthiness,  I  may  at  times 
have  fears." 

The  interment  took  place  on  Fifth- day,  the 
5th  of  Eighth  Month  at  Darlington.  The  gene- 
ral respect  and  esteem  in  which  our  dear  friend 
was  held,  was  evinced  by  an  unusually  large  con- 
course of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  others, 
estimated  at  upwards  of  two  thousand,  who  be- 
sides many  friends  from  a  distance,  followed  the 
remains.  The  coffin  was  at  his  special  request 
taken  into  the  meeting-house;  and  a  large,  quiet 
and  highly  favored  meeting  was  held,  after  which 
the  interment  took  place.  Gospel  truth  was 
largely  declared,  both  in  the  meeting  and  at  the 
grave-side;  and  we  trust  not  a  few  were  the  deep 
and  serious  impressions  made  on  many  minds. 

The  chasm  made  by  the  removal  of  the  long- 
loved  and  honored  friend  is  indeed  great ;  the 
church's  loss  must  be  deeply  felt ;  may  the  Lord 
in  his  mercy  still  raise  up  faithful  laborers,  who, 


shod  with  the  preparation  of  his  gospel  of  peace, 
and  armed  with  his  heavenly  armor,  may  yet 
stand  valiantly  for  the  honor  of  his  truth,  tread- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  now,  through 
faith  and  patience,  are  inheriting  the  promises. 


enjoyment. — Mankind  are  always  happier 
for  having  been  happy  ;  so  that  if  you  make  them 
happy  now,  you  make  them  happy  twenty  years 
hence  by  the  memory  of  it.  A  childhood  pass- 
ed with  a  due  mixture  of  rational  indulgence, 
under  fond  and  wise  parents,  diffuses  over  the 
whole  of  life  a  feeling  of  calm  pleasure,  and  in 
extreme  old  age  is  the  very  last  remembrance 
which  time  can  erase  from  the  mind  of  man. 
No  enjoyment,  however  inconsiderable,  is  con- 
fined to  the  presnet  moment.  A  man  is  the  hap- 
pier for  life  for  having  once  made  an  agreeable 
tour,  or  lived  for  any  length  of  time  with  pleasant 
people,  or  enjoyed  any  considerable  interval  of 
innocent  pleasure,  which  contributes  to  render 
old  men  so  inattentive  to  the  scenes  before  them, 
and  carries  them  back  to  a  world  that  is  past  and 
to  scenes  never  to  be  renewed  again. — Sydney 
Smith. 


Every  man  has  in  his  own  life  follies  enough, 
in  his  own  mind  trouble  enough,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  deficiencies  enough,  without 
being  curious  about  the  affairs  of  others. 


A  BRIEF  AND  SERIOUS  WARNING. 

Many  days  and  months,  yea,  some  years,  hath 
my  life  been  oppressed,  and  my  spirit  grieved,  to 
see  and  hear  of  the  uneven  walking  of  many, 
who  have  a  name  to  live,  and  profess  the  know- 
ledge of  God  in  words ;  and  also  of  some  who 
have  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God,  and  have 
been  made  partakers  of  the  power  of  the  world 
to  come,  and  have  received  the  heavenly  gift  and 
grace  of  God,  which  teacheth  all  who  walk  in  it 
to  deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts;  and  to 
live  soberly,  honestly  and  righteously  in  this 
present  world.  The  faithfulness  of  these,  with 
great  reason,  has  been  expected  to  God  in  things 
of  the  highest  concern,  and  to  have  walked  as 
lights  in  the  world,  and  in  all  faithfulness,  both 
to  God  and  man,  to  have  stood  as  living  monu- 
ments of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  letting  their 
light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  might  see 
their  good  works  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
concerns.  So  might  they  have  honored  and 
glorified  God  in  their  generation,  and  have  con- 
vinced or  confounded  gainsayers,  putting  to 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men,  whereby 
the  worthy  name  of  the  Lord,  by  which  they 
have  been  called,  might  have  been  renowned 
through  the  earth,  and  his  precious  Truth  and 
glory  spread  to  the  ends  of  it,  that  many  through 
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beholding  their  good  and  exemplary  conversa- 
tion in  Christ,  coupled  with  the  holy  fear  of 
God,  might  have  desired  to  lay  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  a  Christian  indeed,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men, 
but  of  God. 

These  are  the  fruits  which  we  have  labored  and 
travailed  for,through  many  and  great  tribulations, 
that  many  might  be  turned  to  righteousness,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Lord  might  cover  the  earth,  even  as  the  waters  do 
the  sea.  Cod  Almighty  bears  us  record,  this  was 
and  is  our  only  end  and  design,  which,  blessed  be 
the  Lord,  many  are  witnesses  of,  and  established 
in,  to  our  abundant  joy  and  comfort.  But  there 
are  some  amongst  us  who  have  not  walked  hum- 
bly with  the  Lord,  as  he  hath  required,  nor  kept 
in  that  lew  estate,  either  inwardly  or  outwardly, 
which  becometh  such  who  are  travelling  up  to 
Zion,  with  their  faces  thitherward.  These  have 
launched  from  the  rock  which  is  firm  and  sure, 
into  the  great  sea  of  troubles  and  uncertainty, 
where  some  have  been  drowned,  others  hardly 
escaping,  and  many  yet  laboring  for  the  shore, 
with  little  hopes  of  coming  at  it ;  who  have  not 
only  brought  themselves  in  danger  of  suffering 
shipwreck,  but  have  drawn  in  others,  and  have 
endangered  them  also,  which  hath  opened  the 
mouths  of  the  enemies  of  Sion's  welfare,  to 
blaspheme  his  great  and  glorious  name,  and  hath 
eclipsed  the  lustre  of  the  glorious  Sun  of  right- 
eousness, both  in  city  and  in  country.  This  is  a 
crying  evil,  and  ought  not  to  go  unreproved,  and 
that  with  a  severe  countenance;  for  God  is 
angry  with  it,  and  will  assuredly  punish  it. 

Many  have  got  credit  upon  the  account  of 
Truth,  because  at  the  beginning  it  did,  and  doth 
still,  lead  all  who  were  and  are  faithful  to  it,  to 
faithfulness  and  truth,  even  in  the  unrighteous 
mammon,  and  to  let  their  yea  be  yea,  and  their 
nay  be  nay,  even  between  man  and  man  in  out- 
ward things.  So  that  many  would  have  credited 
one  that  was  called  a  Quaker  with  much,  and 
many  I  believe  did  merely  upon  that  account ; 
some  whereof,  I  doubt  not,  have  just  cause  to 
repent  of  it  already.  But  if  truth  and  right- 
eousness had  been  lived  in  by  all  who  profess  it, 
there  had  been  no  such  occasion  given.  For 
they  who  still  retain  their  integrity  to  the  truth 
and  life  of  righteouness  manifested,  can  live 
with  a  cup  of  water  and  a  morsel  of  bread  in  a 
cottage,  before  they  can  hazard  other  men's 
estates  to  advance  their  own.  Such  are  not  for- 
ward to  borrow,  or  to  complain  for  want,  for  their 
eye  and  trust  is  to  the  Lord,  their  preserver  and 
upholder  ;  and  he  hath  continued  the  little  meal 
in  the  barrel,  and  the  oil  in  the  cruse  hath  not 
failed  to  such,  till  God  hath  sent  further  help  j 
this  is  certainly  known  to  a  remnant  at  this  day, 
who  have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  gold,  or  apparel, 
as  God  knows,  but  have  and  do  labor  with  their 
hands  night  and  day,  that  the  gospel  may  be 
without  charge.  i 


It  is  so  far  below  the  nobility  of  Christianity, 
that  it  is  short  of  common  civility  and  honest 
society  amongst  men,  to  twist  into  men's  estates, 
and  borrow  upon  the  Truth's  credit,  gained  by 
the  just  and  upright  dealing  of  the  faithful, 
more  than  they  certainly  know  their  own  estates 
are  likely  to  answer  ;  and  with  what  they  borrow, 
reach  after  great  things  in  the  world,  appearing 
to  men  to  be  what  in  the  sight  of  God  and  truth 
they  are  not,  seeking  to  compass  great  gain  to 
themselves,  whereby  to  make  themselves  or 
children  rich  or  great  in  the  world.  This  I 
testify,  for  the  Lord  God,  is  deceit  and  hypocrisy, 
and  will  be  blasted  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth, 
and  we  have  seen  it  blasted  already. 

And  that  estate  that  is  got  either  with  the 
rending  or  with  the  hazard  of  rending  another 
man's,  is  neither  honestly  got,  nor  can  be  blessed 
in  possession.  For  he  that  borrows  money  of 
another,  if  the  money  lent  be  either  the  lender's 
proper  estate,  or  part  of  it,  or  orphan's  money 
that  he  is  entrusted  withal,  or  widow's  or  some 
such,  who  would  not  let  it  go  but  upon  certain 
good  security,  and  to  have  the  valuable  considera- 
|  tion  of  its  improvement ;  and  the  borrower, 
i  though  he  hath  little  or  no  real  or  no  personal 
!  estate  of  his  own,  but  hath  got  some  credit, 
!  either  as  a  professor  of  the  Truth  or  otherwise, 
I  and  hath,  it  may  be,  a  little  house  and  a  small 
|  trade,  it  may  be  enough  to  a  low  and  contented 
mind.  But  then  the  enemy  gets  in,  and  works 
|  in  his  mind,  and  he  begins  to  think  of  a  higher 
I  trade  and  a  finer  house,  and  to  live  more  at  ease  and 
pleasure  in  the  world,  and  then  contrives  how  he 
may  borrow  of  this  and  the  other,  and  when 
accomplished  according  to  his  desire,  then  he 
begins  to  undertake  great  things,  and  get  into  a 
fine  house,  and  gather  rich  furniture  and  goods 
together,  launching  presently  into  the  strong 
torrent  of  a  great  trade,  and  then  make  a  great 
show  beyond  what  he  really  is,  which  is  dis- 
honesty. If  he  accomplish  his  intended  pur- 
pose to  raise  himself  in  the  world,  it  is  with  the 
hazard,  at  least,  of  other  men's  ruin,  which  is 
unjust;  but  if  he  falls  short  of  his  expectation, 
as  commonly  such  do,  then  he  doth  not  only 
ruin  others,  but  himself  also,  and  brings  a  great 
reproach  upon  the  blessed  Truth  he  professeth, 
which  is  worse  than  all ;  and  this  hath  already 
been  manifested  in  a  great  measure,  and  by  sad 
experience  witnessed.  But  the  honest,  upright 
heart  and  mind  knows  how  to  want,  as  well  as 
how  to  abound,  having  learned  content  in  all 
states  and  conditions.  A  small  cottage  and  a 
little  trade  is  sufficient  to  that  mind,  and  it  never 
wants  what  is  sufficient.  For  he  that  clothes  the 
lilies,  and  feeds  the  ravens,  cares  for  all  who 
trust  in  him,  as  it  is  this  day  witnessed— praises 
to  God  on  high;  and  that  man  hath  no  glory  in, 
nor  mind  out  after,  superfluous  or  needless  rich 
hangings,  costly  furniture,  fine  tables,  great 
treats,  curious  beds,  vessels  of  silver  or  vessels 
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of  gold,  the  very  possession  of  which,  as  saith 
the  ancient  Christian,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
creates  envy.  Padag.  lib.  ii.,  cap.  3,  pages  160, 
161. 

The  way  to  be  rich  and  happy  in  this  world, 
is  first  to  learn  righteousness ;  for  such  an  one 
was  never  forsaken  in  any  age,  nor  his  seed  beg- 
ging bread.    And  charge  all  parents  that  they 
keep  their  children  low  and  plain  in  meat,  drink, 
apparel  and  everything  else,  and  in  due  sub- 
jection to  all  just  and  reasonable  commands,  and 
let  them  not  appear  above  the  real  estates  of 
their  parents,  nor  get  up  in  pride  and  high  things, 
though  their  parents  have  plentiful  estates ;  for 
that  is  of  dangerous  consequence  to  their  future 
happiness.    Let  all  who  profess  the  Truth,  both 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  see  that  they  walk 
according  to  the  rule  and  discipline  of  the  gospel, 
in  all  godly  conversation  and  honesty,  that  none 
may  suffer  wrong  by  them  in  any  matter  or  thing 
whatever  j  that  as  the  apostle  exhorted,  they  may 
owe  nothiDg  to  any  man,  but  to  love  one  another  j 
for  love  out  of  a  pure  heart  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law;  which  law  commands  to  do  justly  to 
all  men.    He  that  hath  but  little,  let  him  live 
according  to  that  little,  and  appear  to  be  what 
in  truth  he  is  j  for  above  all,  God  abhors  the  hyp- 
ocrite ;  and  he  that  makes  haste  to  be  rich  falls 
into  snares,  temptations,  and  many  noisome  and 
hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  many  in  perdition, 
1  Tim.  vi.  9.    "  And  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  which  while  some  have  lusted 
after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows,  "  v.  10. 

For  preventing  this  growing  evil  for  the  time 
to  come,  let  faithful  Friends  exhort  such  who 
either  live  without  due  care,  spending  above 
what  they  are  able  to  pay  for,  or  run  into  great 
trades,  beyond  what  they  can  in  honesty  and 
truth  manage;  and  let  them  be  tenderly  ad- 
monished of  such  undertakings.  This  will  not 
offend  the  lowly,  upright  mind ;  neither  will  the 
honest-minded,  who  through  a  temptation  may 
be  drawn  into  such  a  snare  and  danger,  take  any 
occasion  to  stumble,  because  his  deeds  are  brought 
to  light.  If  after  mature  deliberation,  any  are 
manifested  to  be  run  into  any  danger  of  falling 
or  pulling  others  down  with  them,  let  them  be 
faithfully  dealt  withal  in  time,  before  hope  of 
recovery  be  lost,  by  honest  faithful  Friends,  who 
are  clear  of  such  things  themselves;  and  be 
admonished  to  pay  what  they  have  borrowed 
faithfully,  and  in  due  time,  and  be  content  with 
their  own,  and  to  labor  with  their  own  hands 
in  the  thing  that  is  honest,  that  they  may  have 
therewith  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,  knowing 
that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
Acts  xx.  35.  And  if  they  hear,  and  are  thereby 
recovered,  you  will  not  count  your  labor  lost; 
but  if  they  be  high  and  refuse  admonition,  it  is 
a  manifest  sign  all  is  not  well.  Let  such  be 
admonished  again  by  more  Friends,  and  warned 


of  the  danger  before  them  ;  and  if  they  still 
refuse  and  reject  counsel  and  admonition,  then 
lay  it  before  the  meeting  concerned  about  Truth's 
affairs,  to  which  they  do  belong;  and  if  they 
refuse  to  hear  them,  then  let  a  testimony  go  forth 
against  such  their  proceedings  and  undertakings 
as  not  being  agreeable  to  the  Truth,  nor  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  neither  in  the 
sight  of  God  nor  man.  This  will  be  a  terror  to 
evil-doers  of  this  kind,  and  a  praise,  encourage- 
ment, and  refreshment  to  them  that  do  well,  and 
nothing  will  be  lost  that  is  worth  saving  by  this 
care ;  for  he  that  doth  truth,  whether  in  spiritual 
or  temporal  matters,  will  willingly  bring  his 
deeds  to  the  light,  that  it  may  be  manifest  to  all 
that  they  are  wrought  of  God. 

These  things  lay  weightily  upon  me,  a«nd  I  may 
truly  say  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  wrote  it  in  a 
great  cross  to  my  own  will ;  for  I  delight  not, 
nay,  my  soul  is  bowed  down  at  the  occasion  of 
writing  such  things ;  but  there  is  no  remedy  ; 
the  name  of  the  Lord  has  been,  and  is  likely  to 
be,  greatly  dishonored,  if  things  of  this  nature 
be  not  stopped,  or  prevented  for  time  to  come. 
Therefore  I  beseech  you  all,  who  have  the  weight 
and  sense  of  these  things  upon  you,  let  some 
speedy  and  effectual  course  be  taken  to  prevent 
what  possibly  we  may,  both  in  this  and  in  all 
other  things,  that  may  any  way  cloud  the  glory 
of  that  Sun  which  is  risen  amougst  us.  And 
make  this  public,  and  send  it  abroad  to  be  read 
in  true  fear  and  reverence  in  all  meetings;  and 
let  all  concerned  be  faithfully  and  plainly  warned, 
without  respect  of  persons,  by  faithful  Friends, 
who  have  the  care  of  God's  glory,  and  his 
church's  peace  and  prosperity  upon  them  $  so 
will  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God  shine  upon 
your  heads,  and  you  shall  be  a  good  savour  of 
life,  both  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them 
that  are  lost. 

Written  by  one  who  longs  to  see  righteousness 
exalted,  and  all  deceit  confounded. 

Ambrose  Rigge. 

Gatton-place,  in  Surrey,  the  16th  of 
the  Eleventh  Month,  1678. 

London  Friend. 


From  the  Christian  Observer. 
DISTURBERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Good  old  Mathew  Henry  says  : — "  How  hap- 
py were  it  for  the  church,  if  those  that  have  a 
clearness  in  disputable  things,  would  be  satisfied 
to  have  it  to  themselves  before  God,  and  not  im- 
pose those  things  on  others,  and  make  them 
terms  of  communion,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
opposite  to  Christian  liberty,  nor  more  destruc- 
tive, both  to  the  peace  of  the  churches,  and  the 
peace  of  conscience.  That  healing  method  is 
not  the  less  excellent  for  being  common.  In 
things  necessary  let  there  be  unity,  in  things 
unnecessary  let  there  be  liberty,  and  in  both  let 
there  be  charity,  then  all  will  be  well  quietly." 
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"  Ay  free  aff  hau'  your  story  tell , 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony  ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel' 

You  scarcely  tell  to  ony." 

What  a  fruitful  source  of  evil  might  be  pre- 
vented by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  wise  pre- 
cepts enunciated  in  the  above  stanza  !  What  a 
potent  means  of  social  improvement  would  be 
instituted,  if  this  short  piece  of  advice  were  fol- 
lowed !  There  are  two  important  ideas  here 
advanced,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  pause 
and  consider  their  import, — to  ascertain  in  what 
manner  they  are  related  to  us  in  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellows,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  them 
useful  to  us  as  rational,  social  beings. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  distrust  created  by  re- 
serve, and  the  coldness  that  springs  from  man's 
want  of  confidence  in  man;  to  entirely  disre- 
gard the  reflected  influence  exerted  on  those  who 
seem  to  feel  no  fellowship  with  human  kind, 
and  to  overlook  the  force  of  their  example  on 
others;  and,  finally,  to  forget,  if  possible,  how 
much  the  cause  of  universal  brotherhood  is  re- 
tarded by  so  much  selfish  reserve.  There  is 
still  connected  with  the  subject  a  more  impor- 
tant consideration,  that  should  be  seriously  re- 
garded by  every  lover  of  his  friends,  and  by 
every  admirer  of  human  worth  under  the  gui- 
dance of  noble  social  impulses. 

However  free  we  may  all  be  to  express  our- 
selves to  those  around  us;  however  little  reserve 
we  may  all  entertain  towards  acquaintances; 
and  however  much  confidence  we  may  place  in 
our  friends,  still  we  should  all  remember  the 
wholesome  advice  of  the  Scottish  plowman  to 
his  young  friend : 

"  But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel' 
You  scarcely  tell  to  ony." 

Every  one,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world 
learns  inuch,  a  'familiarity  with  which  would 
tend  greatly  to  improve  others;  and  a  relation 
of  his  experiences  would  do  much  to  benefit 
those  with  whom  he  mingles;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of  many  things 
which  should  never  be  communicated  to  another. 
He  should  lock  up  in  his  own  mind  everything 
that  does  not  tend  to  improvement ;  and  he 
should  scrupulously  avoid  saying  anything  that 
is  calculated  to  injure  a  single  individual.  How 
many  thoughts  go  abroad  that  should  never  have 
escaped  the  mind  that  conceived  them !  How 
many  shafts,  poisoned  with  envy  or  malice,  are 
winged  indiscriminately  at  friends  and  foes ! 
And  too  often  they  do  not  fall  harmless  at  the 
feet  of  the  victims  at  which  they  were  aimed. 

It  can  rarely  benefit  others  to  tell  them  of  the 
faults  of  men ;  and  the  heart  must  indeed  be 
perverted  if  it  allows  the  mind  to  dwell  upon 
their  shortcomings;  and  still  worse,  if  the  tongue 
is  permitted  to  be  the  messenger  of  evil  report 
concerning  them.  If  we  make  our  associates  ac- 


quainted with  the  errors  our  friends  have  com- 
mitted, it  shows  that  our  regard  for  the  latter 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  If  we  inform  them 
of  the  mistakes  their  friends  have  made,  it  in- 
dicates that  we  would  weaken  the  ties  which 
bind  those  to  these.  And,  when  strangers  fail 
to  come  up  to  our  standard  of  right,  if  we  al- 
low ourselves  to  speak  of  it,  it  is  certain  we  have 
not  that  charitable  feeling  which  it  is  pleasant 
and  right  to  entertain  for  mankind  at  large. 

Men  have  virtues ;  but  we  too  often  neglect 
them  to  speak  of  their  vices.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  adopt  this  rule : — Never  speak  of 
another  unless  you  can  speak  well  of  him.  There 
are  some  who  speak  thoughtfully.  When  asked 
to  divulge  an  enemy's  secret,  a  man  of  nobility 
of  character  once  said: — "  That  man  was  once 
my  friend." 

Tell  only  that  which  is  profitable, — and 

1 '  Ay  free  aff  hau'  your  story  tell, 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony  ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel' 

You  scarcely  tell  to  ony." 

12  mo.,  1858.  R. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  Society  of  Friends  from  its  early  rise, 
down  to  the  present  time,  has  professed  to  be 
an  inward  and  spiritually  minded  people,  and  to 
be  led  and  guided  by  the  unerring  spirit  of  di- 
vine Truth — the  immediate  revelation  of  the 
Father's  will  or  light  of  Christ  within,  and  that 
there  is  not  any  thing  without  us,  however  good 
in  itself,  that  is  saving,  all  types  and  shadows, 
legal  rites  and  ceremonies,  carnal  ordinances, 
sacrifices  and  offerings  being  abrogated  or  ful- 
filled in  Christ. 

Yet  we  find,  in  process  of  time,  for  want  of  a 
living  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  this  free  and 
saving  gift  of  divine  grace,  the  views  of  some 
of  our  members  became  more  outward  and 
blended  with  a  shadowy  and  historical  faith,  in 
regard  to  the  atonement  and  the  observance  of 
outward  rites  and  ceremonies  as  prefigured  un- 
der the  law. 

Here  was  a  manifest  departure  from  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  this*soeiety  placing  a  re- 
liance upon  the  shadows,  the  outward  manifes- 
tation and  offering,  instead  of  a  confident  reli- 
ance upon  the  one,  living,  and  eternal  substance, 
or  inward  and  spiritual  manifestation  of  the 
atoning  influence  of  the  life  of  Christ,  that  alone 
can  cleanse  and  purify  from  sin,  and  give  us  a 
true  and  saving  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  duties  we  owe  unto  him  and  to  our  fel- 
low man. 

I  apprehend  all  the  rents,  divisions  and 
schisms  which  have  unsettled  and  perplexed  the 
professed  Christian  Church,  have  proceeded 
from  a  want  of  a  steadfast  and  abiding  confidence 
in  the  redeeming  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart.  y 
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The  apostle  declares,  u  He  that  loveth  not, 
knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love  and  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in 
him."  Here  is  the  oneness — the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  these  are  the 
living  members  of  the  one  true  apostolic  church, 
that  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  and  these  will 
not  be  separated  nor  divided,  for  there  is  no  di- 
vision in  the  Truth. 

D.  C.  Gerou. 

Fairfield  Co.  Conn.  12mo.  18th,  1858. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  8  ,  1859. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  by  several  com- 
munications to  the  article  in  No.  40  of  the  In- 
telligencer, on  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 

On  a  re-perusal  of  the  article  referred  to,  we 
willingly  admit  that  the  assertions  are  not  suffi- 
ciently guarded  and  are  much  too  general.  They 
did  not,  however,  nor  do  they  strike  us  as  having 
been  made  in  a  spirit  of  accusation,  but  with  the 
view  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
language  of  the  Discipline  might  be  clearer  and 
better  adapted  to  the  present  time ;  and  that  the 
best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  would  be  to 
answer  the  Queries  more  literally. 

The  article  would  not  have  been  admitted 
had  we  supposed,  as  a  correspondent  does,  that 
it  was  intended  to  traduce  the  character  of  a 
Yearly  Meeting.  It  was,  however,  incautiously 
admitted,  and  being  without  signature,  its  ten- 
dency should  have  been  examined  more  careful- 
ly by  us.  We  desire  that  those  who  write  for 
our  paper,  under  a  professed  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  our  Society,  will  be  willing  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  sentiments,  by  affixing  their 
names,  either  to  the  article  or  to  a  note  accom- 
panying it.  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  one  of 
the  communications  on  the  subject,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  cover  the  ground  of  the  concern 
expressed  in  the  several  articles  above  referred 
to. 

"  In  the  Intelligencer  of  the  18th  of  12th  mo., 
there  is  a  production  purporting  to  have  emana- 
ted from  some  person  in  New  York,  in  regard  to 
the  Discipline  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New 
York,  which  appears  calculated  to  give  an 
erroneous  impression  as  it  regards  the  conduct 
and  character  of  the  members  of  said  meeting. 
Although  the  delinquency  there  spoken  of,  is 


sorrowfully  too  much  apparent,  and  many  con- 
cerned Friends  have  to  mourn  over  the  departure 
of  some  members  from  the  simplicity  and 
excellency  of  the  testimonies  professed  by  the 
Society,  yet  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  assertion  that  music  and  dancing  are 
common  in  every  Monthly  Meeting  within  the 
compass  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York. 
Was  this  charge  correct,  it  would  indeed  cause 
exercise  and  alarm  with  many  Friends  who  desire 
the  prosperity  of  our  Society  and  the  advancement 
of  its  testimonies,  and  who  apprehend  no  benefit 
would  arise  from  a  change  of  discipline  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  manifest  but  little  concern 
to  live  within  its  salutary  restraints.  Had  the 
writer  confined  himself  to  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  New  York,  there  might  have  been  some 
plausible  ground  for  a  charge  of  this  kind,  but 
among  Friends  of  the  country ;  so  far  from  its 
being  common,  there  are  many  localities  where 
such  practices  are  entirely  unknown.  When  by 
the  influence  of  the  light  within,  or  the  seed  of 
life  in  the  soul,  our  early  Friends  were  brought 
out  of  the  fashions  and  customs  of  the  world, 
they  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  a  serious 
mind  was  the  native  soil  of  every  virtue,  and 
banished  from  their  association  such  vain  amuse- 
ments. 

I  have  no  desire  for  controversy  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  merely  to  notify  Friends  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  yet 
cherish  and  hold  dear  the  testimonies  of  our 
Society,  and  appreciate  the  benefits  of  living  in 
accordance  therewith/'  A  Subscriber. 
Harrison,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  12th  mo.  24th,  1858. 

In  the  memoir  o*f  T.  Zell,  in  our  39th  number, 
p.  110,  20th  line  from  top,  an  error  occurred  by 
the  transposition  of  two  words.  It  reads,  "  was 
given  to  them  by  Friends/'  It  ought  to  read, 
u  was  given  by  them  to  Friends. 

Died, — At  the  residence  of  Edward  Painter,  near 
Fallston,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  on  the  11th  inst.,  Hannah 
P.  Cadwallader,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  At  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  on  7th  day  the  1st  inst., 

of  Consumption,  Jacob  Holmes,  a  worthy  young  friend 
of  Pilesgrove  Meeting. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  Jacob  Peters,  in  Unionville, 

Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  18th  of  11th  mo.,  of  scarlet 
fever,  Martha,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Id- 
dings,  of  Kansas  Territory ;  aged  9  years,  6  months 
and  2  days. 

 ,  On  Fourth  day,  the  1st  inst.,  after  a  lingering 

illness  of  five  weeks,  which  he  bore  with  Christian 
fortitude  and  patience,  Samuel  Willets.  Though 
his  sufferings  were  great,  a  murmur  was  not  heard  to 
escape  from  his  lips  ;  from  the  first  he  was  entirely 
resigned,  often  saying,  "  if  it  was  his  Master's  will,  he 
hoped  he  might  not  see  the  light  of  another  day." 

His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt,  and  many  that  have 
received  his  counsel  and  advice  will  mourn  his  de- 
parture. But  their  consolation  is,  that  while  on  earth 
his  life  was  one  of  uprightness  and  truth.  When  the 
messenger  of  death  called  him  to  ascend  to  his  eternal 
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home,  his  work  was  finished,  and  he  remarked  a  few 
hours  previous  to  his  close,  that  "  he  would  be  rejoiced 
when  tbe  time  came,  for  he  wanted  to  go  home." 

The  deceased  was  78  years  of  age,  and  resided  with 
his  son,  Edward  Willets,  at  Harrison,  West  Chester 
Co.,  New  York,  from  whence  his  remains  were  taken 
to  Purchase  Meeting  House,  where  a  large  assembly 
were  waiting  to  perform  the  last  office  for  their  highly 
esteemed  friend. 

Died,  Of  typhoid  fever,  at  the  residence  of  his  mother, 
Elihu  Robeuts,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Madison  Co.,  Ind. 

 ,  On  the  27th  of  12th  month  last,  at  the  residence 

of  his  grandson  Martin  W.  Melony,  near  Burrsville, 
Kent  Co.,  Delaware,  William  Melony,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age.  An  esteemed  member  of  North  West 
Fork  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  5th  mo.,  4th,  1857,  Samuel  Parry,  in  the  77th 

year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, N.  Y.,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  attendant  for 
many  years. 

 ,  in  Mendon,  on  the  27th  of  12th  mo.,  1858, 

Daniel  Quimby,  a  member  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, aged  80  years  9  months  and  18  days.  He  was  a 
minister  in  unity,  and  has  been  engaged  in  that 
service  upwards  of  sixty  years. 

He  travelled  extensively  in  Truth's  service,  and  was 
widely  known,  and  perhaps  personally  to  most  of  the 
readers  of  the  Intelligencer,  hence,  to  attempt  to  write  a 
tribute  to  his  worth,  would  be  only,  as  it  were,  the  echo 
of  that  which  is  already  known.  But  believing  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  those  who  knew  him  to  learn 
how  the  aged  pilgrim  met  the  solemn  call,  I  have  been 
induced  to  pen  a  brief  account  of  his  last  illness. 

He  had  been  gradually  failing  for  the  last  year,  but 
continued  to  get  out  to  meeting  occasionally,  and 
when  there,  the  sweetness  of  his  countenance,  and 
power,  and  life  felt  while  he  labored  in  the  service  of 
his  Master,  evinced,  that  whatever  might  have  been 
his  faults  and  misses,  when  the  solemn  call  was 
sounded,  the  answer  would  be,  "  Thy  servant  is 
ready."  He  was  a  few  weeks  since  attacked  with 
something  of  the  character  of  erysipelas,  but  appeared 
to  be  recovering  slowly  therefrom,  till  about  a  week 
before  his  death,  when  he  grew  worse  and  continued  to 
gradually  sink.  On  Seventh  day  preceding  his  death, 
on  being  enquired  of  by  a  friend  who  went  to  see  him, 
if  he  thought  it  was  his  last  sickness,  he  remarked, 
"  that  it  was  hidden  from  him,"  and  then  said  what- 
ever the  event,  all  was  peace,  and  continued  to  apeak 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  repeating  many  passages  of 
Scripture  as  applicable  to  himself,  and  descriptive  of 
the  peaceful  state  of  his  mind.  In  the  eveniag  fol- 
lowing he  sank  away  into  a  drowsy  state,  and  seemed 
gradually  to  lose  both  his  hearing  and  his  sight, 
from  which  state  he  never  aroused,  but  passed  away 
quietly  like  one  going  to  sleep. 

Thus  has  passed  away  another  of  the  prominent 
standard  bearers  of  our  Society.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  the  29th,  and  was  largely  attended,  and  living 
testimonies  were  borne  to  the  efficacy  of  that  rock 
which  followed  Israel,  (which  rock  was  Christ,)  to 
govern  man,  and  guide  him  home  to  the  mansions  of 
eternal  rest  J.  J.  C. 


Love  watches  over  the  cradle  of  the  infant — 
over  the  couch  of  the  aged — over  the  welfare  of 
each  and  all ;  to  be  happy,  man  retires  from  the 
out-door  world  to  his  home.  In  the  household 
circle  the  troubled  heart  finds  consolation,  the  dis- 
turbed finds  rest,  the  joyous  finds  itself  inits  true 
element.  Pious  souls,  when  they  speak  of  death, 
say  that  they  go  home.    Their  longing  for  hea- 


ven is  to  them  a  home-sickness.  Jesus  also  re- 
presents the  abodes  of  eternal  happiness  under 
the  picture  of  a  home,  a  father's  house.  Does 
not  this  tell  us  that  the  earthly  home  is  appointed 
to  be  a  picture  of  heaven  and  a  foretaste  of  that 
higher  home  ? 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  Bristol  and  Somerset- 
shire, by  William  Tanner. 

(Continued  from  page  666.) 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  multiply  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  the  poor  prisoners,  breathing 
a  spirit  of  meek  submission  and  of  cheerful  trust ; 
but  I  must  content  myself  with  a  notice  of  two 
of  these  epistles.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  that  which  was  addressed  by  Friends  in 
Newgate,  (Bristol,)  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
London,  dated,  Fourth  month,  1685.  "  Dear 
friends  and  brethren,  —  This  being  a  season 
wherein  you  may  be  glad,  as  well  as  desirous  to 
see,  or  at  least  to  hear  from  one  another,  as  fol- 
low members  of  that  living  body,  of  which  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  head,  we  thought  it  not  unreason- 
able that  you  might  hear  from  us,  who,  though 
still  in  bonds,  yet  in  good  satisfaction,  knowing 
that  affliction  is  that  in  which  all  the  righteous 
in  all  ages  ever  pass  to  God's  heavenly  king- 
dom." *  *  *  "  This  is  our  God ;  and  as 
we  have  waited  on  him,  he  hath  suffered  us  to 
want  no  good  thing ;  neither  hath  anything 
seemed  hard  to  us;  insomuch,  that  we  can  truly 
say  to  God's  glory  only,  '  It  is  manifold  better 
to  suffer  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  this  sinful  world/  "  *  *  * 
"  Dear  Friends  ! — in  your  approaches  to  the 
Lord,  pray  for  us  Oh,  let  us  watch  and  pray, 
and  that  continually,  one  for  another,  that  God 
would  keep  us  faithful  by  His  divine  grace,  to 
serve  Him  in  meekness,  holy  fear,  and  innocen- 
cy,  unto  our  lives'  end.  This  hath  been  the 
hope  and  end  of  our  calling,  from  the  dark  ways 
in  the  world,  to  the  marvellous  light  of  Christ 
Jesus,  which  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  through 
which  we  have  seen  the  way  of  life,  and  know 
Him  who  is  the  truth,  and  there  is  not  another. 
God  enable  us  to  love  Him  above  all,  and  to 
cleave  to  Him  through  the  loss  of  all.  We  are 
but  worms,  and  of  no  might :  and  have  none  in 
heaven  but  Him  alone,  nor  can  desire  any." 
*  *  -*  a  Praise  God  with  us,  for  His  won- 
derful goodness  in  preserving  our  health — a 
work  to  a  wonder  (oh,  that  we  ever  may  be 
thankful  for  it!)  and  also  that  He  has  thus 
made  us  worthy  to  suffer  for  His  name's  sake 
only.  We  are  not  quite  an  hundred,  are  well, 
and  in  good  content,  peace,  and  love,  and  want 
nothing.  We  pray  God  keep  you,  and  crown 
your  assemblies  with  His  ancient  glory. — Amen." 
This  letter  is  signed  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  the  other  prisoners  by  Richard  Sneed, 
Charles  Harford,  Charles  Jones,  Paul  Moon. 
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The  following  letter,  written  in  the  same  year, 
is  from  Friends  in  prison  at  Ilchester  : — "Dear- 
ly beloved  Friends,  whom  the  Lord  hath  gather- 
ed by  His  everlasting  arm,  and  called  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lamb,  in  this  day  of  His  power, 
wherein  it  is  given  to  the  Lamb  and  His  follow- 
ers to  overcome :  unto  you  all,  without  respect 
of  persons,  the  salutation  of  our  endeared  love 
freely  flows,  as  dear  companions  and  followers 
of  the  Lamb  with  you,  in  the  many  trials,  tri- 
bulations, and  exercises,  which  daily  attend 
us  in  this  our  journey  and  pilgrimage  towards 
that  inheritance  which  our  God  in  everlasting 
love  hath  prepared  for  us  :  earnestly  desiring  and 
beseeching  you,  that  you  always  have  the  prin- 
cipal regard  to  the  guiding  and  conduct  of  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  waiting  for  His  counsel 
in  a  readiness  to  answer  His  requirings  •  that  so 
ye  may  be  still  furnished  with  His  wisdom  and 
power,  to  discover  and  withstand  all  the  wiles 
and  temptations  of  the  devil,  (who  works  in  a 
mystery,  and  takes  many  in  his  snares  at  una- 
wares,) and  that  you  may  always  feel  the  Lord's 
work  to  prosper ;  that  so  all  that  may  be  rooted 
out  that  remains  within  you  that  would  join  with 
the  enemy  ;  that  when  he  comes  and  sifts,  he 
may  find  nothing  in  you  j  and  then  shall  we 
none  of  us  any  more  be  shaken  in  our  minds,  or 
any  ways  be  taken  in  his  snare,  but  may  remain 
grounded,  rooted,  and  built  up  in  Him,  who  is 
the  Foundation  against  whom  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  never  prevail.  And  lastly,  that  friends  in 
all  things  take  heed,  that  they  have  their  con- 
versation in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  of  Christ; 
and  carefully  to  avoid  the  vain  customs  and  fash- 
ions of  this  world,  and  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  be  faithful  in  their  testimony  to  God's  ever- 
lasting truth ;  that  so  His  blessing  and  peace 
may  be  with  you  all  for  ever,  Amen.  And  now 
as  for  us  who  are  prisoners  for  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience,  let  all  Friends  know  that  we 
are  generally  well ;  and  the  Lord's  power  and 
presence  is  daily  plentifully  manifested  amongst 
us,  to  the  great  refreshing  and  glading  of  our' 
hearts ;  and  the  place  of  our  close  restraint  made 
to  us  a  safe  and  pleasant  habitation  j  glory, 
honor,  and  praise'  to  our  God  for  evermore. 
Given  forth  by  order  and  advice  from  the  late 
Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Marston,  the  26th  of 
Seventh  month,  1685,  from  the  prison  at  Ilches- 
ter." This  epistle  is  signed  by  Jasper  Batt, 
John  Hipsley,  and  others,  and  appears  to  have 
been  addressed  to  Friends  at  Somersetshire. 

In  the  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch,  which 
I  have  now  given,  of  the  persecutions  of  our 
Friends  in  Bristol  and  Somersetshire,  and  to 
which  I  may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer, 
nothing  has  been  further  from  my  wish,  than  to 
excite  feelings  of  indignation  against  the  perse- 
cutors, or  against  the  political  or  religious  par- 
ties, to  which  they  belonged.  Surely  the  effect 
should  rather  be,  to  lead  us  to  magnify  the 


grace,  by  which  so  many  were  enabled  with  bold- 
ness,  and  yet  in  meekness,  to  confess  their  Lord,, 
and  to  manifest  their  allegiance  to  Him,  notl 
counting  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  soj  * 
that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy.  K 
Does  not  their  example  also  call  loudly  upon  us# 
to  consider  whether  the  foundation  on  which  we  1 
ourselves  are  building,  is  the  same  as  that  which  ]  ^ 
stood  so  firm  beneath  them,  amidst  the  storms  |B1 
of  trial  to  which  they  were  exposed  ?  I  do  not  I 
know  that  I  can  better  close  the  present  Lec- 
ture, than  by  quoting  the  words  of  evangelical  j 
consolation,  which  George  Fox  addressed  to  his  ^ 
fellow-sufferers,  during  this  period  of  persecu- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred,  somewhat  redun- 
dant though  they  be.  They  are  contained  in 
Samuel  Tuke's  excellent  selection  from  George 
Fox's  Epistles,  a  book  which  deserves  to  be 
more  largely  read,  than  I  suppose  it  to  be.  This 
extract  is  given  at  p.  xi.  of  the  Introduction. 
He  says,  "If  the  world  do  hate  you,  it  hated 
Christ,  your  Lord  and  Master  also ;  if  they  do 
mock,  and  reproach,  and  defame,  and  buffet  you, 
they  did  so  to  your  Lord  and  Master,  also  ;  who  1 
was,  and  is,  the  Green  Tree,  that  gives  nourish- 
ment to  all  His  branches — His  followers.  If  the 
world  do  persecute  you,  and  take  away  your 
goods  or  clothes,  was  not  your  Lord  and  Master 
so  served  ?  Did  they  not  cast  lots  for  His  gar- 
ments ?  Was  not  He  haled  from  the  priests  to 
Herod,  and  before  Pontius  Pilate,  and  spit  upon  ? 
And  if  they  hate  thee,  and  spit  upon  thee,  He 
was  hated,  and  spit  upon  for  thee.  Did  He  not 
go  to  prison  for  thee  ?  And  was  He  not  mocked 
and  scourged  for  thee  ?  Did  He  not  bow  to  the 
cross  and  grave  for  thee,  He  who  had  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth  ?  And 
did  He  not  bear  thy  sins  in  His  own  body  upon 
the  tree?  And  was  he  not  scourged  for  thee, 
'  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed  V  Did  He  not 
suffer  the  contradiction  of  sinners  ?  who  died  for 
sinners,  and  went  into  the  grave  for  sinners, 
and  died  for  the  ungodly,  yea,  tasted  death  for 
every  man  ;  who,  through  death,  destroyed  death 
and  the  devil,  the  power  of  death,  and  is  risen, 
for  death  and  the  grave  could  not  hold  Him  ; 
and  the  powers  and  principalities,  with  all  their 
guards  and  watches,  could  not  hold  Him  within 
the  grave  ;  but  He  is  risen,  and  is  ascended,  far 
above  all  principalities,  powers,  thrones,  and 
dominions,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  remaineth  in  the  heavens,  till  all  things 
be  restored ;  and  He  is  restoring  with  His  light, 
grace,  truth,  power,  Spirit,  faith,  gospel,  and 
word  of  life ;  so  that  you  read  of  some  that  came 
to  <  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus/  " 

(The  quotations  from  George  Fox's  Journal 
are  from  the  folio  edition  of  1765.) 

(To  be  continued.) 


Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 
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rj  woman's  thoughts  about  women. 

flO|  GROWING  OLD. 

jjTo  "  grow  old  gracefully,"  as  one  who  has 
ylly  exemplified  her  theory,  has  written  and 
Jpressed  it,  is  a  good  and  beautiful  thing;  to 
ffelw  old  worthily,  a  better.    And  the  first  effort 
i  Jthat  end  is  not  only  to  recognize,  but  to  be- 
alne  personally  reconciled  to  the  fact  of  youth's 
sjparture;  to  see,  or,  if  not  seeing,  to  have  faith 
J  the  wisdom  of  that  which  we  call  change, 
:.al>  which  is  in  truth  progression  ;  to  follow 
iijlenly  and  fearlessly,  in  ourselves  and  our  daily 
h.k,  the  same  law  which  makes  spring  pass  into 
.Jnmer,  summer  into  autumn,  autumn  into 
I  sinter,  preserving  an  especial  beauty  and  fitness 
f  .-el  each  of  the  four. 

IrjYes,  if  women  could  only  believe  it,  there  is 
InJvonderful  beauty  even  in  growing  old.  The 
Llarm  of  expression  arising  from  softened  tem- 
h\m:  or  ripened  intellect,  often  amply  atones  for 
UMb  loss  of  form  and  coloring  ;  and,  consequent- 
Mjl  to  those  who  never  could  boast  either  of  these 
-  Iter,  years  give  much  more  than  they  take 
;.lay.  A  sensitive  person  often  requires  half  a 
ale-time  to  get  thoroughly  used  to  this  corporeal 
■  lachine,to  attain  a  wholesome  indifference  both 
,J  its  defects  and  perfections,  and  to  learn  at 
i;.fet,  what  nobody  acquires  from  any  teacher  but 
,l:perience,  that  it  is  the  mind  alone  which  is  of 
<|y  consequence;  that  with  a  good  temper,  sin- 
[  Irity,  and  a  moderate  stock  of  brains — or  even 
;Ie  two  former  only — any  sort  of  body  can  in 
jlme  be  made  useful,  respectable,  and  agreeable, 
,1  a  travelling  dress  for  the  soul.  Many  a  one 
■ho  is  absolutely  plain  in  youth,  thus  grows 
jleasant  and  well-looking  in  declining  years, 
i  I  You  will  hardly  ever  find  anybody,  not  ugly 
I  mind,  who  is  repulsively  ugly  in  person  after 
liddle  life. 

I  So  with  the  character.  If  a  woman  is  ever  to  be 
lise  or  sensible,  the  chances  are  that  she  will  have 
lecome  so  somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty. 
Iler  natural  good  qualities  will  have  developed  ; 
ler  evil  ones  will  have  either  been  partly  sub- 
lued,  or  have  overgrown  her  like  rampant  weeds; 
fcr,  however  we  may  talk  about  people  being 
I  not  a  whit  altered/'  "  just  the  same  as  ever," 
l-not  one  of  us  is,  or  can  be,  for  long  to- 
lether,  exactly  the  same  ;  no  more  than  the  body 
we  carry  with  us  is  the  identical  body  we  were 
lorn  with,  or  the  one  we  supposed  ours  seven 
[ears  ago.  Therein,  as  in  our  spiritual  self 
thich  inhabits  it,  goes  on  a  perpetual  change 
[nd  renewal :  if  this  ceased,  the  result  would  be, 
lot  permanence,  but  corruption.  In  moral  and 
aental,  as  well  as  physical  growth,  it  is  impos- 
ible  to  remain  stationary ;  if  we  do  not  advance, 
ve  retrograde.  Talk  of  "  too  late  to  improve," 
1  too  old  to  learn,"  &c.  Idle  words  !  A  human 
)eing  should  be  improving  with  every  day  of  a 
ife  time ;  and  will  probably  have  to  go  on  learn- 
ng  throughout  all  the  ages  of  immortality. 


And  this  brings  me  to  one  among  the  num- 
ber of  what  I  may  term  ■*  the  pleasures  of  grow- 
ing old." 

At  our  outset,  "  to  love  "  is  the  verb  we  are 
most  prone  to  conjugate ;  afterwards  we  discover 
that  though  the  first,  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole 
verb  in  the  grammar  of  life,  or  even  the  only 
one  that  implies  (Vide  Lennie  or  Murray)  "  to 
be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer."  To  know — that  is,  to 
acquire,  to  find  out,  to  be  able  to  trace  and  ap- 
preciate the  causes  of  things,  gradually  becomes 
a  necessity,  an  exquisite  delight.  We  begin  to 
taste  the  full  meaning  of  that  promise  which 
describes  the  other  world  as  a  place  where  "  we 
shall  know  even  as  we  are  known."  Nay,  even 
this  world,  with  all  its  burdens  and  pains,  pre- 
sents itself  in  a  phase  of  abstract  interest  entirely 
apart  from  ourselves  and  our  small  lot  therein, 
whether  joyful  or  sorrowful.  We  take  pleasure 
in  tracing  the  large  workings  of  all  things — 
more  clearly  apprehended  as  we  cease  to  expect 
or  conduct  ourselves  as  if  we  expected,  that 
Providence  will  appear  as  Deus  en  machina  for 
our  own  private  benefit.  We  are  able  to  pass 
out  of  our  own  small  daily  sphere,  and  take  in- 
terest in  the  marvellous  government  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  to  see  the  grand  workings  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  adducing  of  good  out  of  apparent  evil, 
the  clearing  away  of  the  knots  in  tangled  des- 
tinies, general  or  individual,  the  wonderful 
agency  of  time,  change  and  progress  in  ourselves, 
in  those  surrounding  us,  and  in  the  world  at 
large. 

We  have  lived  just  long  enough  to  catch  a 
faint  tone  or  two  of  the  large  harmonies  of  na- 
ture and  fate — to  trace  the  apparent  plot  and 
purpose  of  our  own  life  and  that  of  others,  suffi- 
ciently to  make  us  content  to  sit  still  and  see 
the  play  played  out.  As  I  once  heard  said, 
"  we  feel  we  should  like  to  go  on  living,  only 
out  of  curiosity." 

In  small  minds,  this  feeling  expends  itself 
in  meddling,  gossiping,  scandal  mongering;  but 
such  are  only  the  abortive  developments  of  a 
right  noble  quality,  which,  properly  guided,  re- 
sults in  benefits  incalculable  to  that  individual 
and  to  society.  For,  undoubtedly,  the  after 
half  of  life  is  the  best  working  time.  Beautiful 
is  youth's  enthusiasm,  and  grand  are  its  achieve- 
ments ;  but  the  most  solid  and  permanent  good 
is  done  by  the  persistent  strength  and  wide  ex- 
perience of  middle  age. 

A  principal  agent  in  this  is  a  blessing  which 
rarely  comes  till  then — contentment;  not  mere 
resignation,  a  passive  acquiescence  in  what  can- 
not be  removed,  but  active  contentment;  bought, 
and  cheaply  too,  by  a  personal  share  in  that 
daily  account  of  joy  and  pain,  which  the  longer 
one  lives  the  more  one  sees  is  pretty  equally 
balanced  in  all  lives.  Young  people  are  happy 
— enjoy  ecstatically,  either  in  prospect  or  fruition, 
"  the  top  of  life;"  but  they  are  very  seldom  con- 
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tented.  It  is  not  possible.  Not  till  the  cloudy 
maze  is  half  travelled  through,  and  we  begin  to 
see  the  object  and  purpose  of  it,  can  we  be  real- 
ly content. 

One  great  element  in  this — nor  let  us  think 
shame  to  grant  that  which  God  and  nature  also 
allow — consists  in  the  doubtful  question,  "  To 
marry  or  not  to  marry  ?"  Being  by  this  time 
generally  settled  ;  the  world's  idle  curiosity  or 
impertiment  meddling  therewith  having  come 
to  an  end ;  which  alone  is  a  great  boon  to  any 
woman.  Her  relations  with  the  'other  sex  im- 
perceptilly  change  their  character,  or  slowly  de- 
cline. Though  there  are  exceptions,  of  old 
lovers  who  have  become  friends,  and  friends 
whom  no  new  love  could  make  swerve  from  the 
fealty  of  years,  still  it  usually  happens  so.   *  * 

Another  source  of  contentment,  which  in 
youth's  fierce  self-dependence  it  would  be  vain 
to  look  for — is  the  recognition  of  one's  own 
comparative  unimportance  and  helplessness. 
We  begin  by  thinking  we  can  do  every  thing 
and  that  everything  rests  with  us  to  do ;  the 
merest  trifle  frets  and  disturbs  us;  the  restless 
heart  wearies  itself  with  anxieties  over  its  own 
future,  the  tender  one  over  the  future  of  those 
dear  to  it.  Many  a  young  face  do  I  see  wearing 
the  indescribable  Martha  look — "  troubled  about 
many  things" — whom  I  fain  would  remind  of 
the  anecdote  of  the  Ambassador  in  China.  To 
him,  tossing  sleepless  on  his  bed,  his  old  servant 
said : 

"  Sir,  may  I  put  to  you,  and  will  you  answer 
three  questions  ?  First,  did  not  the  Almighty 
govern  this  world  very  well  before  you  came  in- 
to it?" 

"Of  course." 

"  And  will  He  not  also  do  the  same  when  you 
are  gone  out  of  it  V 
"  I  know  that." 

"Then  do  you  not  think,  sir,  that  He  is  able 
to  govern  it  while  you  are  in  it  ?" 

The  Ambassador  smiled  assent,  turned  round 
and  slept  calmy. 

Alas  !  it  is  the  slowest  and  most  painful  lesson 
that  Faith  has  to  learn — Faith,  not  Indifference 
to  do  steadfastly  and  patiently  all  that  lies  to 
her  hand  ;  and  there  leave  it,  believing  that  the 
Almighty  is  able  to  govern  his  own  world. 

[To  be  concluded.] 


ert  Wing  is  at  Sierra  Leone— has  on  be 
boxes  of  money  and  one  of  doubloons. 
Paulina  is  supposed  to  be  her  consort.  Bark 
W.  Reid  went  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  from 
Orleans  with  provisions — landed  them,  and 
on  board  300  casks  of  water,  pork,  rice,  &c , 
20,000  feet  of  lumber.    She  was  fitted  out 
the  same  parties  as  the  Almeida. 


AMERICAN  VESSELS  IN  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  New  York  Herald,  of  the  13th  inst. 
says  : — "  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  American 
vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade  :  Bark  General 
Greene,  242  tons;  schooner  Austin,  132  tons; 
ketch  Brothers,  142  tons,  Charleston;  schooner 
Fannie,  261  tons;  schooner  Zephyr,  77  tons; 
brig  .Juliet  from  St  Jago  de  Cuba ;  schooner 
Castor,  263  tons,  from  Havana;  brigantine 
Robert  Wing ;  brigantine  Paulina.    The  Rob- 


Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Northern  1 
sociation  of 'Philadelphia,  for  the  relief  at 
employment  of  poor  women. 

At  a  Stated  Meeting  of  "The  Northei) 
Association,"  &c,  held  at  702  Green  Stre 
4th  mo.  3d.  1858,  the  following  Annual  F 
port  of  the  Acting  Committee  was  read  a 
adopted : 

Lucretia  Mott,  President. 
Rebecca  S.  Hart,  Vice-President. 
Lydia  Gillingham,  Secretary. 

It  is  with  heartful  gratitude  that  we  ags 
present  our  Annual  Report  to  the  friends  of  Oji 
Association.    The  last  season  has  been  a  pec 
liarly  trying  one.    The  many  calls  upon  us 
those  greatly  needing  assistance,  prompted  as 
renewed  exertions.    Several  times  we  were  fea; 
ful  we  should  have  to  close  our  house,  the  fund 
not  being  adequate  to  the  demands  ;  but  owin 
to  the  kind  feeling  and  liberality  of  our  friend; 
we  have  been  able  to  give  employment  till  ot 
usual  time  for  closing. 

We  feel  we  have  much  to  thank  our  frienc 
for,  knowing  as  we  do,  that  without  their  kindl 
aid  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  allevial 
the  suffering  caused  by  want  of  employment. 

Most  thankfulness  do  we  owe  to  Him  wb 
prompts  the  feelings  of  brotherly  love,  an 
through  that  love  teaches  us  to  lend  a  willin 
ear,  and  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  di 
tressed. 

Through  the  donations  of  one  of  our  friend 
we  have  been  enabled  to  distribute  163  garmen 
to  the  destitute — also  appropriated  218  garmen 
to  our  women,  and  614  garments  to  deservin 
persons  brought  under  our  notice.  114  wome 
on  roll  during  the  season,  and  owing  to  its  b 
ing  more  convenient  for  some  to  carry  woi 
home,  36  employed  out  of  the  house,  most  < 
whom  were  colored. 

We  desire  each  year  we  may  gain  new  friend 
who  will  be  willing  to  assist  us  in  supportin 
our  Association,  satisfied,  as  we  are,  that  charit 
is  best  bestowed  where  employment  is  given. 
During  the  year,  there  has  been  made — 
Garments,        -       -  1954 
Skirts  quilted,  -  217 

Comfortables,       -       -  246 
Bed-quilts,         -     ,  -         77  . 
Hoods,       -  9 
Stockings  knit,       -       -      8  pairs. 
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pounds  of  carpet-rags  cut  and  sewed,  25 
rs  gloves  cleaned,  and  58  articles  marked 
h  indelible  ink;  1  cloak  lining  and  3  sofa- 
Its  quilted. 


For  the  Children. 
THE  PRIMROSE  GATHERERS. 


pe  !  Mary  and  Jane,  and  Johnny  and  Joe, 
I  us  all  to  the  copse  in  the  high  wood  go  ; 

primroses  now  are  in  blossom  I  know, 
1  the  pretty  anemones  white  as  the  snow. 

v,  take  hold  of  hands  as  we  run  down  the  lane, 
i  just  in  the  middle  we'll  put  little  Jane  ; 
's  smaller  than  me,  and  isn't  so  strong, 
,  safe  in  the  middle,  we'll  skip  her  along. 

l't  you  smell  something  sweet  here  ?  I'm  sure  that 
;re  used  to  be  violets  grow  in  this  lane  ;       I  can ; 
!  here  I  have  one,  how  it  covered  it's  head  ! 
I  spied  it  out  in  its  snug  little  bed. 

)k  !  now  there  are  plenty,  all  blue  in  the  grass, 
i'll  each  make  a  bunch  just  to  put  in  a  glass : 
make  one  for  mother,  she  thinks  them  so  sweet, 
id  Jane,  you  can  make  one  for  little  Rose  Fleet. 

!  poor  little  Rose  1  the  doctor  has  said 
a  very  few  months  that  she  will  be  dead  ; 
take  her,  dear  Jenny,  a  nice  bunch  of  flowers, 
ey'll  be  pretty  to  look  at  in  wearisome  hours. 


primeval  forest  trees  about  the  homestead  never 
entered  the  practical  heads  of  our  fathers ;  and 
their  sons,  true  to  the  example  before  them,  pur- 
sue the  same  suicidal  course.  Down  came  the 
lofty  oaks  and  the  beautiful  maples,  leaving  the 
homestead  to  parch,  and  the  spring  to  dry  up  in 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  If  there  are  ex- 
ceptions here  and  there,  you  will  find  the  value 
of  the  farm  increased  a  thousand-fold,  simply 
because  the  trees  have  been  let  alone ;  but  what 
if  they  were  cultivated  with  the  proper  care  ? 

All  along  the  line  of  the  railway  ia  Southern 
Germany  I  saw  acres  and  acres  of  forest  trees, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  and  perhaps  twenty  years  old, 
planted  in  rows  as  regularly  as  corn  is  with  us, 
and  all  cultivated  in  the  most  scientific  manner. 
When  will  our  people  learn  wisdom  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  Will  they  heed  the  warning  of  the  Old 
World,  listen  to  the  admonitions  and  counsels 
of  science,  and  be  prudent  in  good  time,  or  will 
they  wait  to  learn  it  too  late  from  their  own  ex- 
perience ?  We  certainly,  who  boast  so  freelys 
and  with  good  reason,  of  our  practical  foresight, 
should  take  shame  to  ourselves  to  be  surpassed 
in  this  important  matter  by  the  Germans. — Agri- 
culture in  Europe,  by  Gov.  Wright. 


PRESERVATION  OF  FORESTS. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  Germans  pre- 
>rve  and  improve  their  forests  our  countrymen 
ght  take  a  valuable  lesson.  At  Hohenheim 
lis  forms  one  of  the  most  important  departments 
study.  The  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  best 
lethods  of  preserving,  propagating  and  improving 
aeir  forest  trees,  while  at  the  same  time  a  proper 
stimation  of  the  pecuniary  and  moral  value  of 
ese  noble  productions  of  nature  is  instilled  into 
heir  minds,  which  must  eventually  become  the 
ommon  sentiment.  Our  people  must  give  at- 
ention  to  this  subject,  sooner  or  later,  and  every 
ay's  neglect  of  this  practical  science  will  entail 
vils  upon  us  for  which  years  of  labor  will  hardly 
nake  amends.  We  do  not,  as  a  people,  appreci- 
te  the  value  of  our  forests.  Negligently,  care- 
essly  and  wantonly  we  are  destroying  them  on 
very  side,  not  considering  that  in  tnem  lies  a 
nine  of  untold  wealth ;  for  the  time  comes  with 
ery  people  when  they  can  turn  their  own 
natural  productions  to  the  most  advantageous  use 
for  themselves  *,  and  this  law  applies  as  firmly  to 
trees  as  to  the  coals  and  various  mineral  ores. 

Yet  what  destruction  of  the  best  and  most  valu- 
able timber  have  you  and  I  witnessed  during  the 
past  forty  years  in  Indiana.  A  statistical  state- 
ment of  the  pecuniary  loss  would  astonish  the 
reader,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  health  and 
domestic  comfort.  The  connection  of  family 
health,  enjoyment  and  comfort  with  a  grove  of 


(From  Household  Words.) 
THE  FIRST  IDEA  OF  EVERYTHING. 

Long  before  Pythagoras  discovered  the  proper- 
ties of  numbers,  nature  had  ruled  her  arithmeti- 
cal slate,  and  extracted  her  cube  roots  and  her 
squares.    Long  before  the  decade  was  inaugu- 
rated in  France,  in  imitation  of  an  extinct  peo- 
ple, ten  had  been  made  the  typical  number  of 
digits  in  mammalia,  as  seven  was  the  type  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  whether  long  and  flexile  as  in 
the  giraffe,  short  as  in  the  elephant,  firm  as  in 
the  whale,  or  erect  as  in  the  man.    Two,  the 
patriarch  of  numerical  generation,  is  the  pre- 
vailing number  in  the  lowest  division  of  plants, 
the  acrogenous  or  flowerless  :  thus,  two,  four, 
eight,  sixteen,  thirtv-two,  sixty-four,  &c,  are 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the  cap- 
sules in  mosses ;  and  if  the  author  of  the  Vestiges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  be  right,  and 
Oken  more  than  a  mere  dreamer,  the  lower  con- 
tains the  germs  of  the  higher;  and,  from  the 
multiples  of  the  simplest  form  of  addition,  spring 
both  the  highest  forms  of  vegetable  life  and  the 
widest  scientific  combinations.    Three,  or  its 
multiples  is  the  typical  number  of  the  next  class 
of  plants,  the  monocotyledonous  or  endogenous 
— of  plants  which  have  parallel-veined  leaves  ; 
and  also  of  the  joints  of  typical  digits     Four  is 
the  crystalline  number — the  alphabet  of  the 
whole  geometry  of  crystallography  ;  for  crystals, 
like  stars,  are  under  strict  geometric  laws.  Five, 
with  its  multiplies,  is  the  prevailing  number  in 
the  highest  class  of  plants,  the  dicotyledonous 
or  exogenous,  of  plants  with  reticulated  veins  or 
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branches  j  typical  also  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of 
vertebrate  animals,  and  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  star  fishes.  There  are  also  five  senses, 
five  gateways  by  which  all  the  processions  of 
knowledge  may  enter.  One,  two,  three,  five, 
eight,  thirteen,  twenty-one,  thirty-four  ;  any 
two  immediately  preceding  numbers  giving  the 
succeeding  one ;  regulate  the  arrangement  of 
the  leaf-appendages  of  plants  generally,  and,  in 
particular,  of  the  leaves  and  scales  on  the  cones 
of  firs  and  pines.  The  same  arrangement  holds 
good  in  some  economic  processes,  and  is  even  a 
subtler  form  of  calculation  than  that  which 
ruined  the  unfortunate  vizier,  who  staked  a  sin- 
gle grain  of  corn  on  the  first  square  of  the  chess- 
board, to  be  doubled  on  itself  on  every  square 
on  the  table,  and  found  himself  a  beggar  at  the 
end.  Six  is  the  proportional  number  of  carbon 
in  chemistry  ;  and  three  multipled  by  two  is  a 
common  number  in  the  floral  organs  of  monoco- 
tyledonous  plants.  Seven  is  found  in  only  one 
order,  heptandria ;  but  as  we  have  seen,  it  passes 
from  the  vegetable  to  the  zoological  world,  and 
is  the  number  of  vetebrae  in  the  neck  of  mam- 
malia, as  well  as  the  typical  number  of  rings  in 
the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  of  Crustacea. 
Eight  is  the  definite  number  for  oxygen,  the 
most  universal  element  in  nature,  and  very  com- 
mon in  the  organs  of  sea-jellies.  Nine  is  rare  as 
a  typical  number  in  animate  nature;  but  it  has 
peculiar  properties  in  its  own  sphere,  standing 
like  the  very  Delphi  of  the  arithmetical  table; 
self- centered,  indestructible,  ineffaceable,  always 
reappearing,  whole  and  entire  under  every  com- 
bination— like  the  life  germ  of  the  rabbis,  that 
wonderful  imperishable  bone,  from  which  will 
be  reformed  the  whole  body  on  the  day  of  resur- 
rection, and  which  no  violence  can  break,  kill, 
or  annihilate.  Ten,  or  five  multiplied  by  two, 
is  found  in  star  fishes  and  is  the  number  of  digits 
on  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  animals. 

So  far,  then,  as  this  rapid  and  superficial  sum- 
mary goes,  we  have  found  that  our  calculating 
machines,  our  sums  in  addition,  and  our  pro- 
gressive numbers  were  all  in  full  force  in  nature, 
long  before  the  Egyptian  priests  taught  the 
Greek  sage,  or  the  Sabaeans  studied  the  portents 
of  the  heavens. 

Before,  too,  careful  housewives  framed  that 
matchless  axiom  of  the  household,  Everything 
in  the  right  time,  nature  had  put  the  same  order 
into  her  times,  as  we  have  seen  she  did  into  her 
numbers.  The  magnetic  variations  are  periodic; 
the  seasons  are  in  order ;  and  plants  have  their 
times.  Hyacinths  forced  to  premature  bloom 
one  year  will  neither  flower  nor  propagate  the 
next,  and  the  mistimed  watcher  suffers  as  much 
from  the  inversion  of  natural  periods  as  from 
either  anxiety  or  fatigue.  Long,  long,  before 
M.  Chevreul  published  his  Theory  of  Colors,  or 
the  Sydenham  palace  gardeners  planted  their 
complementary  beds,  nature  had  repudiated  all 


daubing  of  her  canvas  and  incongruity  of  eo 
ing,  and  had  arranged   her  pallette  and 
color-box  according  to  what  scientific  men  hii 
only  just  now  found  out  to  be  true  chroms 
law.    Never  are  red  and  blue  found  on  thesa 
organ,  or  in  actual  contact  on  the  same  plaiift 
and  always  may  you  find  bits  of  complement? 
color  put  in  some  where,  if  you  only  look 
them  closely  enough.    Thus,  if  the  flower 
yellow,  will  there  surely  be  a  purple  point 
the  stalk  or  the  leaf,  or  on  some  part  of  tl 
corrolla ;  if  it  be  purple,  then  you  have  a  gold! 
point  painted  instead ;  always  in  short,  is  fci 
complementary  color  obtained,  though  never 
minutely  touched,  on  the  humblest  little  brsi 
or  sepal.    This  is  a  statement  very  easy  of  ve 
fication  ;  for,  from  the  red  points  on  the  buds 
the  blue  Myosotis  with  its  golden  eyes,  to  tl 
broad  division  into  purple  and  gold  of  the  digit 
fied  heartsease;  from  the  dark  purple  tips  on  tl 
seed-vessels  of  the  yellow  gorse,  and  the  reddei 
ed  lilac  of  the  primrose-stalk,  to  the  viole i 
colored  heart  and  yellow  shadings  on  the  tend* , 
leaves  of  the  crimson  fuchsia,  learned  men  sa 
that  never  can  you  find  a  plant  which  does  m>' 
contain  in  some  fashion  the  three  primal  colon 
either  simple,  or  combined  into  their  second} 
ries. 

Before  Euclid  existed,  before  Phidias  ann 
Praxiteles  wrought  the  glories  of  the  Parthenon 
before  mathematicians  calculated  and  reasoned 
or  mathematical  instrument- makers  formed  i 
distinct  branch  of  workers  in  brass  and  steel 
before  little-goes  were  instituted,  and  men  spoil 
their  handwriting  by  scrawling  their  examina 
tion  papers — Nature,  our  great  schoolmistress 
calmly  settled  the  first  and  latest  laws  of  geome 
try.  To  her  star-clusters  she  gave  geometri 
forms;  some  she  made  spiral,  others  round 
others  again  she  flattened  out  into  a  disc-lik 
shape  and  others  she  left  angular.  To  he 
minerals  she  gave  mathematical  forms  and  pre 
cise  angles,  and  her  crystals  are  typical  of  ge( 
metry.  Men  have  named  from  her  cones,  th 
conic  sections  which  have  been  too  hard  fc 
many  a  poor  brain  to  master.  And  not  onl 
conic  sections,  but  she  also  scattered  a  series  o 
beautiful  rhomboidal  figures,  with  definite  an 
gles,  on  the  surface  of  her  lime  or  fir-cones 
Hexagonal  cells,  the  one  form  which  men  hav 
found  to  contain  maximum  strength  with  max 
mum  space,  were  inaugurated  in  the  honeycom 
in  the  beginning  of  time,  while  the  cycloi 
curve,  the  swiftest  line  of  descent  discovered  b 
Leibnitz,  and  Newton,  and  L'Hopital — all  se 
calculating  by  John  Bernouille's  letter  to  th 
learned  men  of  Europe,  challenging  them  t 
solve  that  problem — had  been  solved,  discoverec 
and  practised  centuries  before;  whenever,  ir 
deed,  an  eagle  swooped  down  upon  his  prey;  fc 
he  swooped  in  the  true  cycloid  curve,  or  swiftes 
line  of  descent. 
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Before  the  first  clumsy  sail  was  hoisted  by  a 
avage  hand,  the  little  Portuguese-man-of-war, 
hat  frailest  and  most  graceful  nautilus  boat,  had 
ikimmed  over  the  seas  with  all  its  feathery  sails 
set  in  the  pleasant  breeze ;  and  before  the  great 
British  Admiralty  marked  its  anchors  with  the 
Broad  Arrow,  muscles  and  pinna  had  been 
accustomed  to  anchor  themselves  by  flukes  to 
the  full  as  effective  as  the  iron  ones  in  the  go- 
vernment dockyards.  The  duck  used  oars  before 
we  did;  and  rudders  were  known  by  every  fish 
with  a  tail,  countless  ages  before  human  pilots 
handled  tillers ;  the  floats  on  the  fisherman's 
nets  were  prefigured  in  the  bladders  on  the  sea- 
weed; the  glowworm  and  the  firefly  held  up 
their  light  houses  before  pharos  or  beacon-tower 
guided  the  wanderer  among  men  ;  and  as  long 
before  Phipps  brought  over  the  diving-bell  to 
this  country  as  the  creation,  spiders  were  making 
and  using  air  pumps  to  descend  into  the  deep. 
Our  bones  were  moved  by  tendons  and  muscles 
long  before  chains  and  cords  were  made  to  pull 
heavy  weights  from  place  to  place.  Nay,  until 
quite  lately — leaving  these  discoveries  to  them- 
selves— we  took  no  heed  of  the  pattern  set  us 
in  the  backbone,  with  the  arching  ribs  springing 
from  it,  to  construct  the  large  cylinder  which 
we  often  see  now  attaching  all  the  rest  of  a  set 
of  works.  This  has  been  a  very  modern  dis- 
covery ;  but,  prior  even  to  the  first  man,  Nature 
had  cast  such  a  cylinder  in  every  ribbed  and 
vertebrate  animal  she  had  made.  The  cord  of 
plaited  iron  too,  now  used  to  drag  machinery  up 
inclined  planes,  was  typified  in  the  backbones  of 
the  eels  and  snakes  in  Eden }  tubular  bridges 
and  hollow  columns  had  been  in  use  since  the 
first  bird  with  hollow  bones  flew  through  the 
wood,  or  the  first  reed  waved  in  the  wind. 
Strange  that  the  principle  of  the  Menai  Straits' 
railway  bridge,  and  the  iron  pillars  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  existed  in  the  Arkite  dove,  and  in  the 
bulrushes  that  grew  round  the  cradle  of  Moses  ! 
Our  railway  tunnels  are  wonderful  works  of 
science,  but  the  mole  tunnelled  with  its  foot, 
and  the  pholas  with  one  end  of  its  shell,  before 
our  navvies  handled  pick  or  spade  upon  the 
heights  of  the  iron  roads;  worms  were  prior  to 
gimlets,  ant-lions  were  the  first  funnel  makers, 
a  beaver  showed  men  how  to  make  their  mill- 
dams,  and  the  pendulous  nests  of  certain  birds 
swung  gently  in  the  air  before  the  keen  wit  of 
even  the  most  loving  mother  laid  her  nursling 
in  a  rocking  cradle.  The  carpenter  of  olden 
time  lost  many  useful  hours  in  studying  how  to 
make  the  ball  and  socket-joint  which  he  bore 
about  with  him  in  his  own  hips  and  shoulders ; 
the  universal  joint,  which  filled  all  men  with 
wonder  when  first  discovered,  he  had  in  his 
wrist;  in  the  jaws  of  all  flesh-eating  animals  his 
huge  one-hinge  joint,  in  the  graminivora  and 
herbivora,  the  joint  of  free  motion  for  grinding. 
Millstones  were  set  up  in  our  molars  and  in  the 


gizzards  of  birds  before  the  Egyptian  women 
ground  their  corn  between  two  stones,  and  the 
crushing  teeth  of  the  hyena  make  the  best 
models  we  know  of  for  hammers  to  break  stones 
on  the  road.  The  tongue  of  certain  shell-fish — 
of  the  limpet,  for  iustance — is  full  of  silicious 
spines  which  serve  as  rasp  and  drill;  and  knives 
and  scissors  were  carried  about  in  the  mandibles 
and  beaks  of  primeval  bees  and  parrots. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  CAPACITIES   OF  ANIMALS  AND  MAN. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Leeds,  September  25th,  the  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  C.  G.  Wheelhouse,)  read  a  highly  in- 
teresting paper  by  Richard  Fowler,  M.  D.,  of 
Salisbury,  "  On  the  Sensational,  Emotional,  In- 
tellectual, and  Instinctive  Capacities  of  the  Low- 
er Animals,  compared  with  those  of  Man."  The 
author  submitted  that  the  Deity  had  formed  all 
animals,  both  mentally  and  corporeally,  on  one 
type.  All  had  like  sensation.  All  vertebrated 
animals  had  like  conceptions  of  persons  and  of 
places ;  the  constituents  of  memory,  like  the  re- 
transmissions from  conceptions  to  adjusting  mus- 
cles of  the  functions  of  actions,  as  might  be  ob- 
served by  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  their  efforts 
to  run  in  their  sleep.  They  had  like  memory 
of  persons  and  things,  like  powers  of  comparing 
those  with  their  conceptions  after  long  absence, 
and  like  volition  for  the  gratification  of  their  ap- 
petites. But  they  had  not,  as  man  had,  such 
perception  of  objects  and  their  relations  as  en- 
abled them  to  form  new  combinations,  and  thus 
to  be  the  source,  by  a  sort  of  creative  power,  of 
new  ideas.  There  was  no  instance  of  a  physical 
force  having  been  used  instrumentally  by  any  of 
the  lower  animals.  No  monkeys,  however  often 
they  might  have  seen  a  fire  lighted  and  been 
comforted  by  its  warmth,  had  ever  been  known 
to  light  a  fire.  They  appeared  to  have  like  con- 
ceptions of  objects,  but  not  of  their  qualities  or 
relations  to  each  other.  The  instinctive  func- 
tions seemed  to  be  actuated  by  the  forces  of  mind 
and  vitality,  by  appropriate  and  limited  struc- 
tures, with  adjustable  muscles  analogous  to  the 
different  organs  of  sense ;  and  this  instinctive 
apparatus,  with  like  analogy  to  the  organs  of 
sense,  had  affinity  for  the  objects.  The  lower 
animals  had  one  decided  advantage  over  man  in 
an  uneducated  state — their  comfort  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  false  notions  of  religion.  Man  was 
the  highest  being  to  whom  the  thoughts  of  ani- 
mals were  directed,  and  their  attachment  to  him 
appeared  quite  as  strong  as  those  of  men  to  each 
other.  Animals  had  equal  attachment  to  home, 
and  the  nostalgia  which  a  continued  absence  in- 
flicts was  perhaps  as  painful  as  any  that  men  suf- 
fer. 

Evils  were  common  both  to  men  and  animals. 
The  greater  part  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  men 
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proceeded  from  their  own  misconduct.  But  there 
were  other  evils  evidently  intended  to  impel  us 
to  cultivate  our  intellect  and  our  talents,  by 
searching  for  the  means  to  remove  them.  Thus 
the  scurvy  was  an  evil,  and  our  search  had  re- 
moved it  by  lemon  juice;  malaria  was  removable 
by  ventilation  and  drainage ;  distance  of  time 
and  space  science  had  been  removed  by  our  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs,  the  dangers  of  navigation  had 
been  reduced  by  harbors  of  refuge,  recent  obser- 
vations of  currents,  and  the  rotation  of  storms  j 
small  pox  had  been  antagonized  by  vaccination  ; 
pain  by  chloroform  ;  famine,  the  herald  of  pesti- 
lence, had  been  prevented  by  agricultural  im- 
provements. Might  it  not  be  hoped  that  the 
mind  would  be  equally  successful  in  diminishing 
the  remainder  of  our  evils? 

Ignorance  perhaps  was  our  greatest  evil,  the 
source  of  so  ma^y  others ;  crime,  the  greatest 
of  all,  by  the  misery  which  it  inflicted.  But 
how,  as  to  the  evils  to  which  animals  were  liable, 
without  the  mental  means  of  subverting  them? 
To  man  this  life  might  perhaps  be  considered  as 
a  school  of  conduct,  in  which  evils  were  our 
schoolmasters,  to  urge  us  to  "  seek  that  we  may 
find,"  to  "  knock,  that  it  may  be  opened  unto  us." 
Even  our  mental  evils  were  lessons,  when  they 
were  antagonized  by  thoughts  and  actions  that 
tended  to  the  comfort  of  others,  or  the  progress- 
ive advancement  of  our  own  minds.  Was  not 
that  proof  of  the  benevolence  of  the  moral  law 
by  which  we  were  governed  ?  But  animals  had 
no  such  resource.  Was  not  that  an  argument 
which  should  induce  man  to  act  toward  them  as 
the  Governor  of  the  universe  deals  with  man  ? 

[The  author  of  the  above  paper,  a  venerable 
personage,  who,  the  President  stated,  was  con- 
siderably more  than  90  years  of  age,  and  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Association,  was  present 
during  the  reading,  and  attracted  much  respect- 
ful notice.] — National  Era. 


FOLLOW  NATURE. 

Nature  delights  in  beauty.  She  loves  to  brighten 
the  landscape,  and  make  it  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
She  hangs  ivy  around  the  ruin,  and  over  the 
stump  of  a  withered  tree  twines  the  graceful  vine. 
A  thousand  arts  she  practises  to  animate  the 
sense  and  please  the  mind.  Follow  her  example, 
aud  do  for  yourself  what  she  is  always  laboring 
to  do  for  you. 


When  angry  count  ten  before  you  speak  ; 
very  angry,  a  hundred. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  hearing  in  the  case  of  the  eloop  Wanderer 
continues  in  Savannah.  A  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  states  that  he 
has  seen  the  negroes  brought  over  by  Capt.  Corrie,  of 
the  Wanderer.  He  says  that  they  are  pure  Congo  ne- 
groes. They  came  herefrom  Macon,  Georgia.  Though 


they  cannot  understand  a  word,  they  will  repeat  with 
excellent  pronunciation  every  word  spoken  to  them. 
They  evince  much  curiosity  in  what  is  passing  around 
them,  and  appear  desirous  to  understand  our 
language.  They  are  a  fine,  athletic  race  of  negroes, 
much  superior  to  those  described  as  captured  on  board 
the  Echo. 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  31st. — The  overland  mail  with  dates 
to  the  3d  inst.,  arrived  here  last  night.  Five  passen- 
gers left  San  Francisco  in  the  stage,  three  of  whom 
stopped  at  Fort  Smith. 

The  roads  from  San  Francisco  to  Red  river  were  in 
good  condition,  thence  to  Tipton  travel  was  very  bad. 

The  accounts  from  the  Gila  river  gold  mines  con- 
tinue favorable. 

One  of  the  stations  of  the  overland  mail  was  robbed 
of  its  entire  stock  by  the  Indians.  The  snow  and  ice 
on  the  road  had  nearly  disappeared  under  the  influence 
of  the  late  warm  weather. 

An  application  has  been  made  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  secure  the  guarantee  of  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  half  a  million  sterling  new  capital  for  *b- 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company.  Memorials  are  coming 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  signed  by  the  most 
influential  citizens,  asking  for  this  aid  to  the  enterprise. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  government  would  accede  to 
this  request,  and  if  so  a  contract  for  a  new  cable 
would  be  immediately  made. 

Baron  Rothschild  has  contributed  £2000  to  found  a 
scholarship  in  the  City  of  London  school  in  commem- 
oration of  his  admission  as  a  Jew  to  a  seat  in  the 
British  Parliament. 

France  has  concluded  a  treaty  with  Japan,  similar 
to  that  of  England.  The  Queen's  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  India,  received  in  the  Bombay  mail,  guaran- 
tees religious  freedom,  and  offers  a  general  amnesty 
to  all  save  the  murderers  of  the  British,  if  submission 
be  made  before  Jan.  1st. 

Baron  Humboldt,  who  ranks  at  the  head  of  the  sci- 
entific men  of  the  age,  and  now  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
is  reported  as  seriously  ill. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but 
prices  are  steady.  The  sales  of  superfine  are  at  $5  12 
a  $5  25  extra,  and  $5  50  a  $6  50  for  extra  family.  The 
sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are  within  the  range  of 
the  game  figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6  00  up  to  $7  25. 
Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  continue  limited. 
The  former  is  held  at  $3  87.  Corn  Meal  is  unsettled 
at  $3  25  per  barrel  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  little 
inquiry.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at 
$1  25  a  $1  26  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  b'ed,  and 
$1  30  a  $1  45  for  prime  White.  Rye  is  stead  -  and  in 
demand  at  80  cts.  Old  Corn  is  held  at  \  cents; 
new  ranges  at  from  71a  72  ct;.  Oats  ar^  steady. 
Sales  of  prime  Delaware  at  45  cts.,  and  Jert  y  at  46 
cents. 

Cloverseed  meets  a  fair  inquiry  at  $5  75  a  $5  87 
per  64  lbs.  for  fair  and  prime  quality.  Ssales  of 
Timothy  at  $2  12.    Sales  of  Flaxseed  at  $1  65. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  in 
the  Library  room,  on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the 
12th  inst.,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Phila.  1st  mo.  1859.       JACOB  M.  ELLIS,  Clerk. 


Two  women  can  be  accomodated  with  board  in  the 
country,  and  have  a  comfortable  room  to  themselves. 
Apply  to  W.  C  Martindale,  Byberry  P.  O.  Pa. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Bank 
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LETTERS. 

Eighth  mo.,  1833. 

Esteemed  Friend  : — It  has  been  concluded  to 
open  the  new  Monthly  Meeting  at  Spruce  Street 
on  Fifth  day,  next,  the  29th  inst.  If  thou 
should  feel  a  freedom  to  sit  with  us,  I  would 
have  thee  encouraged  to  ccme,  although  I  look 
not  for  a  feast,  yet  such  as  the  Master  may  be 
pleased  to  dispense  to  us  at  that  time  thou  wilt 
be  welcome  to  partake  of.  It  feels  to  me  that 
we  are  about  to  be  placed  in  a  very  responsible 
situation  for  so  small  a  body,  yet  the  Master  de- 
clared that  when  two  or  three  were  gathered  in 
his  name,  which  is  his  living  power,  he  would 
be  with  them.  May  we  become  more  earnestly 
engaged  to  live  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
manifested  within  us,  then  should  we  be  able  to 
progress  forward  to  perfection.  I  often  feel  my 
own  deficiencies  and  frequent  short-comings.  I 
many  times  fervently  desire  to  be  redeemed  from 
them  all,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  and  my  hands 
are  oftentimes  ready  to  hang  down  on  account  of 
a  spirit  of  heaviness  and  poverty;  yet  I  hope  to 
be  preserved  in  patience  through  every  dispen- 
sation, for  possibly  it  may  be  for  the  trial  of  my 
faith  and  confidence  in  God. 

Where  shall  we  look  for  the  self-denying 
Quaker?  I  sometimes  almost  conclude  there  are 
hardly  living  enough  to  bury  the  dead.  Instead 
of  clearing  the  stumbling  blocks  out  of  the  way 
of  the  sincere  inquirer,  the  path  seems  to  be  al- 
most closed  up  with  rubbish.  What  has  become 
of  the  meekness,  brotherly  love,  long  suffering, 
and  true  Christian  charity  so  conspicuous  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Society  ?    I  fear  these  blessed 


virtues  are  too  often  suffered  almost  to  lay  dor- 
mant among  us  as  a  people,  we  not  feeling  that 
deep  interest  in  and  for  each  other  that  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Christian  family  should  feel. 
I  desire  not  to  look  on  the  discouraging  side 
only,  but  must  acknowledge  that  there  are  sea- 
sons of  comfort,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
they  would  increase  with  the  increase  of  obedi- 
ence on  our  part.  The  Master  is  as  much  dis- 
posed to  bless  the  faithful  as  ever  he  was.  Give 

my  best  wishes  to  H  ,  for  his  spiritual  as 

well  as  temporal  good,  and  accept  the  same  de- 
sire from  thy  friend,  T.  Zell. 

_  Philadelphia,  Ninth  mo.,  1834. 

Esteemed  Friend: — An  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  thee  has  not  presented  but  once 
since  thy  acceptable  communication  from  Rad- 
nor came  to  hand,  and  then,  vocal  utterance 
seemed  to  be  entirely  refused. 

I  can  now  say  I  fully  accord  with  thee 
that  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  along  with 
peace  to  our  own  minds  and  benefit  to  each 
other,  but  by  simply  submitting  to  those  duties 
which  we  believe  are  called  for  at  our  hands,  how- 
ever humiliating  it  may  be  to  the  creature. 
Therefore  I  desire  our  encouragement  in  every 
clear  manifestation  of  duty,  for  they  that  are 
not  faithful  in  the  little  cannot  expect  to  be  made 
rulers  over  more.  I  have  no  doubt  thou  hast 
been  seated  in  some  low  places  where  others 
have  had  to  sit,  as  it  were,  in  depths  of  feeling, 
and  there  to  behold  the  beauty  there  is  in  the 
Truth,  and  felt  a  desire  raised  for  its  further- 
ance among  us  as  a  Society.  But  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  humanity  and  a  want  of  greater  de- 
dication of  heart,  I  feel  sensible  that  there  has 
been  a  heavy  loss  sustained  among  us  individu- 
ally, as  well  as  collectively.  The  desire  of  my 
mind  now  is  that  we  let  the  time  past  suffice, 
and  engage  with  renewed  energy  in  building  up 
the  waste  places  opposite  our  own  houses,  (which 
I  often  feel  the  necessity  of  in  my  own  particu- 
lar,) but  we  of  ourselves  can  do  nothing. 

I  believe  with  thee  that  there  are  many  chil- 
dren who  are  crying  as  it  were  for  spiritual  bread, 
but  ivho  is  commissioned  to  hand  forth  this  food? 
None  *can  do  it  efficaciously  except  they  are 
anointed  and  appointed  of  the  Lord,  and  have 
become  obedient  to  his  law  within,  written  on 
the  table  of  the  heart;  and  then  only  as  mere 
instruments  for  his  blessing  to  rest  upon.  I 
believe  that  God  condescends  to  the  low  estate 
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of  mankind  in  making  use  of  instruments  to 
proclaim  his  truths  to  the  people  j  but  if  we 
had  all  attained  to  the  full  stature  of  men  in 
Christ,  then  there  would  be  no  need  of  vocal 
preaching  among  us ;  then  would  we  desire  to 
meet  together  with  one  accord,  in  one  place,  and 
silently  partake  of  that  spiritual  fountain  which 
the  Master  has  been  pleased  to  place  before  us, 
and  set  open  for  all  nations  to  come  unto  and 
drink  thereof  without  money  and  without  price, 
and  without  any  adulteration  by  man's  ingenuity 
or  wisdom,  to  the  refreshing  of  their  weary 
souls. 

Inasmuch  as  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  address 
me  as  an  elder,  I  can  assure  thee  that  I  feel  as 
a  younger  brother , desiring  to  know  the  Truth 
and  live  in  it,  yea,  as  one  of  the  very  hinder- 
most  of  the  flock. 

I  can  with  sincerity  say  I  desire  thy  encour- 
agement in  every  right  concern,  and  inasmuch 
as  thou  hast  put  thy  hands  to  the  gospel  plow, 
look  not  back,  I  beseech  thee,  and  withhold  not 
more  than  is  meet  of  that  which  belongs  to 
others,  lest  it  should  tend  to  thy  impoverish- 
ment ;  but  press  forward,  and  say  not  I  am  a 
little  child,  for  we  read  that  the  blessed  Master 
had  great  love  for  such  as  were  brought  into  the 
teachable  state  of  little  children. 

I  caD  assure  thee  that  thy  communication  was 
very  acceptable,  and  I  was  pleased  thou  ad- 
dressed me  with  the  freedom  thou  didst ;  and 
whenever  thou  hast  anything  by  way  of  counsel, 
admonition  or  reproof,  be  faithful.  I  hope  there 
will  ever  be  an  ear  open  to  hear  on  my  part,  and 
not  only  to  hear,  but  a  disposition  to  profit 
thereby.  Thos.  Zell. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.,  31st,  1835. 
Esteemed  Friends: — You  have  been  very  often 
the  companions  of  my  spirit  since  leaving  this 
city,  and  more  particularly  so  this  day  have  my 
feelings  been  deeply  interested  for  your  encour- 
agement.   I  have  no  doubt  there  are  seasons 
wherein  you  need  the  sympathy  of  your  friends 
in  this  interesting  visit ;  and  a  desire  has  fested 
with  me  that  in  your  travailing  along  you  may 
embrace  every  right  opening  for  religious  duty, 
not  withholding  more  than  is  meet,  for  all  that 
is  kept  back  beyond  this  will  tend  to  impoverish  ; 
therefore  be  fervent  in  spirit,  and  enter  into  the 
labor  while  the  stream  is  rising ;  by  so  doing, 
the  exercise  will  be  made  much  easier.    For  if 
the  current  is  suffered  to  recede  before  the  labor 
is  begun,  it  will  not  have  the  same  edifying  ef- 
fect to  the  minister  or  hearer.    I  hope  and  trust 
you  will  return  home  in  health  of  body,  and  re- 
warded with  that  peace  that  the  world.,  knows 
not  of,  to  the  mutual  comfort  of  yourselves  and 
friends,  and  with  an  acknowledgement  that  you 
have  not  had  an  hard  master  to  serve. 

T.  Z. 

Dear  Friend  : — Thy  very  accepfable  remem- 
brance came  to  hand  on  First  day  last,  by  our 


mutual  friend  Sarah,  and  in  answer  thereto  can 
say  I  have  not  been  altogether  in  health  of  body, 
having  taken  a  heavy  cold  from  which  I  have 
very  much  recovered,  peradventure,  not  more  in- 
disposed, perhaps,  that  what  may  be  needful  to 
|  teach  me  how  frail  my  earthly  bark  is,  and  in 
|  regard  to  the  spiritual  part  it  seems  at  times  as 
if  it  were  sick  almost  unto  death ;  this  I  have  I 
I  no  doubt  is  caused  by  an  unwillingness  to  keep 
near  to  the  Physician  of  great  value,  who  is  able  : 
to  heal  all  our  spiritual  maladies  if  we  keep  in 
obedience  to  his  righteous  law  written  on  the 
table  of  our  hearts.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
seasons  of  unmerited  favor,  wherein  we  are  per- 
mitted to  taste  the  invigorating  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  bounteous  storehouse  of  our  great  and 
good  Master.  A  desire  is  often  raised  that  we, 
as  a  society,  may  be  able  to  journey  forward, 
keeping  the  eye  singly  directed  towards  the 
never  failing  fountain  of  Divine  good,  where 
each  member  may  drink  of  this  unadulterated 
stream,  without  money  and  without  price. 

T.  Z. 

Sixth  mo.  5th,  1836. 
Esteemed  Friend: — I  can  truly  say  it  was 
grateful  to  my  feelings  to  hear  it  communicated 
in  our  meeting,  that  there  is  no  cause  of  dis- 
couragement among  us,  particularly  at  this  sea- 
son of  "poverty  and  spiritual  depression,  wherein 
the  seed  of  life  seems  to  be  buried  so  low.  But 
this,  I  believe,  is  the  case  in  one  point  of  view, 
inasmuch  as  the  great  and  merciful  author  of  our 
existence  is  as  much  disposed  to  help  his  sincere, 
humble  and  devoted  children,  as  ever  he  was  in 
any  day  or  generation  of  the  world,  if  there  is 
only  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  let  him  rule 
and  reign  in  them,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his 
good  pleasure.  But  on  taking  another  view  of 
the  subject,  there  is  much  cause  for  mourning 
and  lamentation,  when  we  behold  the  many 
backslidings  and  great  degeneracy  from  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  from  the  spiritual 
profession  of  our  highly  favored  religious  Society, 
and  this  no  doubt  arises  from  unfaithfulness  to 
that  light  within  ourselves,  that  would  show  us 
what  we  should  do,  and  what  we  should  leave 
undone,  even  that  light  that  Jesus  declared  was 
the  true  light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world. 

And  when  we  take  into  consideration  how  few 
are  the  faithful  laborers,  who  are  earnestly  and 
devotedly  engaged  in  building  up  the  crumbling 
walls  of  our  Zion,  desires  are  sometimes  raised 
to  the  author  of  all  good,  that  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  labor,  but  who  feel  themselves 
feeble  and  as  having  no  might  or  strength  of 
their  own,  may  lean  entirely  on  that  strong  arm 
of  power  and  everlasting  goodness,  that  upholds 
the  universe  and  all  that  is  good  therein,  which 
is  able  to  cause  the  spiritually  lame  to  walk,  the 
blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to 
speak.    If  there  is  faithfulness,  I  have  no  doubt 
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it  will  be  done  spiritually,  as  it  was  done  out- 
wardly. 

The  foregoing  (as  thou  wilt  perceive)  was 
written  some  time  since,  but  no  way  seemed  to 
offer  to  place  it  before  thee  and  believing  at  this 
time  that  a  revival  of  these  things  might  not 
have  an  unfavorable  influence  on  either  of  our 
minds,  I  have  felt  a  freedom  to  give  it  to  thee 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  desire  thy  Encourage- 
ment (inasmuch  as  there  is  no  cause  for  discour- 
agement), in  all  good  works,  particularly  in  thy 
spiritual  progress  Zionward.  I  believe  thou  art 
not  as  instant  in  season  as  thou  should  be.  "When 
the  waters  are  troubled,  step  thou  in,  wait  not 
for  another  to  step  in  before  thee  )  thou  know- 
est  not  but  thy  waiting  may  prevent  others  from 
entering  in,  for  every  laborer  has  his  appointed 
place  and  exercise,  and  I  have  no  doubt  thou 
wouldst  find  thy  portion  of  duty  made  much 
easier  by  attending  to  what  I  have  endeavored 
to  hint  at  in  my  simple  way.  T.  Z. 

[To  be  continued.] 

Life. — The  bread  of  life  is  love;  the  salt  of 
life  is  work  ;  the  sweetness  of  life,  poesy ;  the 
water  of  life,  faith. — Mrs.  Jameson. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER." 
By  Wm.  Law. 
"Thou  needest  not  therefore  run  here,  or 
there,  saying,  where  is  Christ  ?  Thou  needest 
not  say,  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven,  that  is,  to 
bring  Christ  down  from  above?  or  who  shall 
descend  into  the  deep  to  bring  up  Christ  from 
the  dead  ?  for  behold  the  word,  which  is  the 
wisdom  of  God,  is  in  thy  heart ;  it  is  there  as  a 
bruiser  of  the  serpent,  as  a  light  unto  thy  feet 
and  lanthorn  unto  thy  paths.  It  is  there  as  an 
holy  oil,  to  soften  and  overcome  the  wrathful 
fiery  properties  of  thy  nature,  and  change  them 
into  the  humble  meekness  of  light  and  love.  It 
is  there  as  a  speaking  word  of  God  in  thy  soul  j 
and  as  soon  as  thou  art  ready  to  hear,  this  eter- 
nal speaking  word  will  speak  wisdom  and  love 
in  thy  inward  parts,  and  bring  forth  the  birth  of 
Christ,  with  all  his  holy  nature,  spirit  and  tem- 
pers within  thee.  Hence  it  was,  (that  is,  from 
this  principle  of  Heaven,  or  Christ  in  the  soul) 
hence  I  say  it  was,  that  so  many  eminent  spirits, 
partakers  of  a  divine  life,  have  appeared  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  heathen  world.  Glorious 
names,  sons  of  wisdom,  that  shone,  as  lights 
hung  out  by  God,  in  the  midst  of  idolatrous 
darkness.  These  were  the  apostles  of  a  Christ 
within,  that  were  awakened  and  commissioned 
by  the  inward  bruiser  of  the  serpent,  to  call 
mankind  from  the  blind  pursuits  of  flesh  and 
blood,  to  know  themselves,  the  dignity  of  their 
nature,  the  immortality  of  their  souls,  and  the 
necessity  of  virtue  to  avoid  eternal  shame  and 
misery.  These  Apostles,  though  they  had  not 
the  law,  or  written  gospel  to  urge  upon  their 


hearers,  yet  having  turned  to  God,  they  found, 
and  preached  the  gospel,  that  was  written  in 
their  hearts.  Hence  one  of  them  could  say  this 
divine  truth,  viz.  that  such  only  are  priests  and 
prophets,  who  have  God  in  themselves.  Hence 
also  it  is,  that  in  the  Christian  Church,  there 
hath  been  in  all  ages,  amongst  the  most  illiter- 
ate, both  men  and  women,  who  have  attained  to 
a  deep  understanding  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
wisdom  and  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  And 
what  wonder  ?  since  it  is  not  art  or  science,  or 
skill  in  grammar  or  logic,  but  the  opening  of 
the  divine  life  in  the  soul,  that  can  give  true 
understanding  of  the  things  of  God.  This  life 
of  God  in  the  soul,  which  for  its  smallness  at 
first,  and  capacity  for  great  growth,  is  by  our 
Lord  compared  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  may 
be,  and  too  generally  is  suppressed,  and  kept 
under,  either  by  worldly  cares,  or  pleasures,  by 
vain  learning,  sensuality,  or  ambition.  And  all 
this  while,  whatever  church,  or  profession  any 
man  is  of,  he  is  a  mere  natural  man,  unregener- 
ate.  unenlightened  by  the  spirit  of  God,  because 
this  seed  of  Heaven  is  choked,  and  not  suffered 
to  grow  up  in  him.  And  therefore  his  religion 
is  no  more  from  Heaven,  than  his  fine  breeding, 
his  cares  have  no  more  goodness  in  them,  than 
his  pleasures,  his  love  is  worth  no  more  than  his 
hatred,  his  zeal  for  this,  or  against  that  form  of 
religion,  has  only  the  nature  of  any  other  worldly 
contention  in  it.  And  thus  it  is,  and  must  be 
with  every  mere  natural  man,  whatever  appear- 
ances he  may  put  on,  he  may,  if  he  pleases, 
know  himself  to  be  the  slave,  and  machine  of 
his  own  corrupt  tempers  and  inclinations :  to  be 
enlightened,  inspired,  quickened  and  animated 
by  seif-love,  self-esteem,  and  self-seeking,  which 
is  the  only  life,  and  spirit  of  the  mere  natural 
man,  whether  he  be  Heathen,  Jew,  or  Christian. 

On  the  other  hand,  wherever  this  seed  of 
Heaven  is  suffered  to  take  root,  to  get  life  and 
breath  in  the  soul,  whether  it  be  in  man  or 
woman,  young  or  old,  there  this  new  born  in- 
ward man  is  justly  said  to  be  inspired,  enlight- 
ened and  moved  by  the  spirit  of  God,  because 
his  whole  birth  and  life  is  a  birth  from  above, 
of  the  light  and  spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  all 
that  is  in  him  hath  the  nature,  spirit  and  tem- 
pers of  Heaven  in  it.  As  this  regenerate  life 
grows  up  in  any  man,  so  there  grows  up  a  true 
and  real  knowledge  of  the  whole  mystery  of  god- 
liness in  himself.  All  that  the  Gospel  teaches 
of  sin  and  grace,  of  life  and  death,  of  Heaven 
and  Hell,  of  the  new  and  old  man,  of  the  light 
and  spirit  of  God,  are  things  not  got  by  hearsay, 
but  inwardly  known,  felt  and  experienced  in  the 
growth  of  his  own  new  born  life.  He  has  then 
an  unction  from  above,  which  teaches  him  all 
things,  a  spirit  that  knoweth  what  it  ought  to 
pray  for,  a  spirit  that  prays  without  ceasing,  that 
is  risen  with  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  has  all 
its  conversation  in  Heaven,  a  spirit  that  hath 
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groans  and  sighs  that  cannot  be  uttered,  that 
travaileth  and  groaneth  with  the  whole  creation, 
to  be  delivered  from  vanity,  and  have  its  glorious 
liberty  in  that  God,  from  whom  it  came  forth. 


Many  of  the  brightest  virtues  are  like  stars 
— there  must  be  night  or  they  cannot  shine. 
Without  suffering  there  could  be  no  fortitude, 
no  patience,  no  compassion,  no  sympathy. 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
From  Proud 's  History  of  Pennsylvania. 
RISE  OF  THE  FRIENDS   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The  year  1689  gave  rise  to  the  Friends'  pub- 
lic school,  in  Philadelphia ;  which  afterwards,  in 
the  year  1697,  upon  the  petition  of  Samuel 
Carpenter,  Edward  Shippen,  Anthony  Morris, 
James  Fox,  David  Lloyd,  William  Southby  and 
John  Jones,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  others, 
to  Deputy  Markham,  was  first  incorporated  by 
charter  )  and  after  that,  confirmed  by  a  fresh  pa- 
tent from  William  Penn,  dated  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1701;  and  also  by  another,  dated  the  22d 
of  the  Fifth  month,  1708  ;  whereby  the  corpora- 
tion was  "  For  ever  thereafter  to  consist  of  fif- 
teen discreet  and  religious  persons,  of  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Overseers  of  the  Public  School,  founded  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  request,  cost  and  charges  of  the 
people  called  Quakers  ;"  but  its  last  and  present 
charter,  from  William  Penn,  confirming  all  the 
preceding  charters,  and  further  extending  the 
corporation,  with  larger  powers  and  privileges, 
&c,  is  dated  the  29th  of  November,  1711; 
wherein  the  Overseers,  nominated  and  appoint- 
ed, were  Samuel  Carpenter,  the  elder,  Edward 
Shippen,  Griffith  Owen,  Thomas  Story,  Anthony 
Morris,  Richard  Hill,  Isaac  Norris,  Samuel 
Preston,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Nathan  Stanbury, 
Thomas  Masters,  Nicholas  Wain,  Caleb  Pusey, 
Rowland  Ellis  and  James  Logan ;  by  which 
charter  the  Overseers  were  afterwards  to  be 
chosen  by  the  corporation. 

This  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind,  in 
Pennsylvania,  intended  not  only  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  the  more  generally  used  parts  of 
learning,  among  all  ranks  or  degrees  of  the 
people,  (the  poorer  sort  being  taught  gratis,  and 
the  rich,  or  more  wealthy,  slill  paying  a  propor- 
tion for  their  children's  instruction,)  but  also 
the  better,  and  more  extensively  to  promote  a 
virtuous  and  learned  education,  than  could  be 
affected  by  any  other  manner,  was  the  end  of 
the  design.  Which,  in  the  preamble  to  the 
said  present  charter,  is  thus  expressed,  viz  : 

"  Whereas,  The  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
any  people  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  the 
good  education  of  youth,  and  their  early  intro- 
duction in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and 
virtue,  and  qualifying  them  to  serve  their  coun- 


try and  themselves,  by  breeding  them  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  learning  of  languages,  and  useful 
arts  and  sciences,  suitable  to  their  sex,  age  and 
degree ;  which  cannot  be  affected,  in  any  man- 
ner so  well  as  by  erecting  public  schools  for  the 
.purpose  aforesaid,  &c/' 

For  these  laudable  purposes,  therefore,  a 
number  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Philadel- 
phia, being  Quakers,  in  the  Fifth  month  this 
year  agreed  with  George  Keith,  who  then 
resided  at  Freehold  (now  called  Monmouth),  in 
New  Jersey,  to  undertake  the  charge.  He  ac- 
cordingly removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
first  master  of  that  school ;  but  continued  only 
about  one  year.* 

Note. — The  terms  for  teaching,  &c.  here  in  early 
time,  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  the  jour- 
nals of  council,  viz. 

"  Tenth  month  26th,  1683,  Enoch  Flower  under- 
takes to  teach  school  in  the  town  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  following  terms,  viz. 

"  To  learn  to  read  English,  four  shillings  by  the 
quarter  ;  to  write,  six  shillings  by  ditto  ;  to  read, 
write  and  cast  accounts,  eight  shillings  by  the  quar- 
ter; boarding  a  scholar,  that  is  to  say,  diet,  lodging, 
washing  and  schooling,  ten  pounds  for  one  whole 
year." 

Note. — Enoch  Flower  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Corsham  in  Wiltshire. 


MARGARET  BISPHAM's  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  HER 
DAUGHTERS. 

I  have  often  thought,  whilst  in  health,  of 
writing  something  that  might  serve  as  an  imper- 
fect guide  to  you,  my  daughters,  to  keep  you, 
when  you  come  to  have  the  charge  of  families, 
from  falling  into  disorder  and  confusion,  that  is 
to  be  seen  in  most  if  not  all  that  have  no  stead- 
dy  rule  observed  in  them.  As  it  was  not  done 
in  health,  I  now  set  about  it  in  much  bodily 
weakness,  not  expecting  to  be  long  able  to  it. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  first  and  only 
foundation  to  build  upon )  and  though  we  can- 
not teach  our  families  that  saving  knowledge, 
yet  we  can  teach  them  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
honor  and  adore  the  sacred  name.  Keep  none 
under  your  roof  if  you  can  avoid  it,  who  will 
wantonly  profane  or  speak  lightly  of  holy  things. 
Teach  your  children  above  all  things  to  attend 
to  the  spirit  of  Truth  within  them.    How  much 

*George  Keith  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scot- 
land, a  man  of  learning,  had  been  of  note  among  the 
Quakers,  &c,  (of  which  see  more  hereafter,)  He  came 
to  East  Jersey  divers  years  before  this  time ;  was 
afterwards  Surveyor-general  of  that  division  between 
East  and  West  Jersey.  His  salary  for  officiating  in 
this  school,  was  6fty  pounds  per  annum,  with  a  house 
for  his  family  to  live  in,  a  school  house  provided,  and 
the  profits  of  the  school  beside  for  one  year.  For 
two  years  more  his  school  was  to  be  made  worth  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  if  he  thought 
fit  to  stay  so  long  ;  he  was  to  teach  the  poor  gratis. 
He  continued  in  this  station  about  one  year,  and  then 
his  usher,  Thomas  Makin,  was,  at  his  desire,  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  him,  &c. 
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pains  have  I  seen  taken  to  instruct  children  in 
what  is  called  plain  language,  and  in  colors  and 
cuts  of  clothes  :  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  whilst 
the  mind  is  turned  outward  to  these,  the  poor 
soul  remains  uncultivated  and  ignorant  :  and 
were  some  of  those  so  instructed  to  be  asked  by 
what  means  they  hoped  for  salvation,  they  could 
give  no  better  reason  than  the  Pharisees  of  old, 
"  I  do  such  things,  therefore  am  better  than  oth- 
ers;" but  know  not  that  saving  grace  that  is  the 
gift  of  God  through  faith  in  his  Son.  But  as 
for  you,  do  you  endeavor  to  turn  their  tender 
minds  to  God;  teach  them  that  all  saving  know- 
ledge must  come  from  him.  Strive  to  turn  their 
attention  to  that  eye  which  ever  beholds  them, 
and  sees  their  secret  thoughts — and  this  will 
consequently  produce  an  awe  upon  their  minds 
that  will  more  safely  preserve  them  from  sin, 
than  all  the  formal  rules  and  restraints  you  can 
lay  them  under. 

I  have  often  remarked  that  parents  are  apt  to 
be  blinded  to  the  failings  and  weaknesses  of 
their  own  children,  and  if  they  do  see  them, 
think  when  they  are  older  they  will  see  the  folly 
of  it  themselves,  and  as  much  as  in  them  is,  try 
to  cover  and  hide  what  they  see  amiss.  What 
strengthens  vice  more  than  covering  it  ?  It  be- 
gets infidelity  in  the  mind  towards  God  j  his 
fear  is  lost,  and  vice  grows  stronger  and  strong- 
er :  but  on  the  contrary,  when  you  discover  a 
weakness  or  error  in  a  child,  endeavor  to  paint 
it  in  its  true  color ;  endeavor  to  beget  an  ab- 
horrence in  its  mind  towards  the  wrong.  Let  not 
the  least  leaning  toward  it  escape  your  notice 
without  admonishing;  then  if  they  will  not  hear, 
you  will  be  clear.  Some  of  you  perhaps  may 
not  marry,  then  you  will  be  more  at  leisure  to 
attend  to  spiritual  things,  and  be  virgins  es- 
poused to  Christ.  If  you  should  have  proposals 
of  marriage,  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord ;  implore 
his  direction  in  a  matter  of  such  importance ; 
lean  not  to  human  counsel ;  for  such  are  often 
deceived,  though  prospects  have  looked  pleasing. 

In  regard  to  family  rules,  as  soon  as  married 
form  some  regular  plans  for  yourselves,  as  well 
as  those  under  you,  and  cause  them  to  be  kept 
to.  If  the  civil  power  is  trodden  under  foot, 
all  goes  to  confusion.  I  mean,  in  the  first  place, 
keep  yourselves  and  families  steady  in  attending 
the  public  worship  of  God  :  let  it  be  seen  that 
you  honor  him  above  all ;  not  that  I  think  the 
worship  and  adoration  of  the  Most  High  con- 
sists in  attending  our  public  meetings  only,  and 
riding  from  one  to  another,  as  I  have  often  with 
sorrow  seen  some  do,  leaving  their  families  in 
great  disorder.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  beware 
you  suffer  not  a  worldly  spirit  to  hinder  you  from 
attending  to  that  necessary  duty,  with  a  view 
that  you  may  be  more  fitted  to  worship  him  eter- 
nally in  heaven.  I  have  thought  necessary,  in 
my  young  days,  to  say  to  the  intruding  cares  of 
the  world  as  Balaam  did  to  the  Moabites,  Tarry 


here,  whilst  I  go  to  seek  the  Lord  yonder ;  and 
to  my  inexpressible  comfort  have  found  him, 
when  I  have  gone  in  this  seeking,  humble  spi- 
rit. 

Ever  endeavor  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
Often  in  the  day,  when  your  hands  are  usefully 
employed,  lift  your  souls  to  the  mighty  Hock  of 
ages,  that  he  would  preserve  you  from  the  frail 
ties  of  nature.  This  is  that  watch  recommendel 
by  our  Lord,  and  to  pray  without  ceasing  ;  not 
that  we  should  be  always  on  our  knees,  but  that 
the  eye  of  the  mind  and  soul  should  be  turned 
to  the  Lord  in  breathing  after  him,  the  first  and 
last,  all  in  all.  This  state  cannot  be  attained  in 
noise  and  confusion  :  you  must  first  bring  the 
mind  to  thoughtfulness  and  meditation  on  hea- 
venly things.  Let  this  be  the  food  of  your  souls, 
and  they  will  become  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
your  heavenly  Father  will  give  you  such  saving 
knowledge  of  himself  as  you  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving from  time  to  time.  Oh  !  may  your  souls 
huuger  and  thirst  after  it,  and  you  will  be  filled, 
and  your  countenance  will  be  an  awe  upon  the 
family,  as  well  as  your  example  a  pattern  to 
them;  then  disorder  and  confusion  will  not  find 
room  therein.  If  thy  husband  fear  not  the  Lord, 
use  thy  endeavors  with  him.  How  knowest 
thou,  0  woman,  but  thou  mayest  save  thy  hus- 
band ? 

In  regard  to  household  affairs,  I  have  made 
some  observations  that  I  will  put  down  in  wri- 
ting, that  they  may  be  better  remembered.  Keep 
to  certain  rules,  as  I  have  observed ;  first,  take 
proper  care  of  all  that  comes  into  the  house.  If 
your  health  will  admit,  see  to  the  business,  and 
that  those  who  are  about  you  do  their  duty.  If 
more  than  one  maid,  divide  the  work  between 
them  according  to  their  capacities :  let  each 
know  her  business,  and  see  that  she  does  it. 
Have  a  certain  place  for  everything,  that  they 
may  know  where  things  are  when  called  for,  and 
so  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  looking  for 
things  that  they  have  no  certain  place  for.  Have 
certain  times  and  seasons  for  doing  every  thing, 
that  your  family  may  not  be  at  a  loss,  if  you 
should  be  sick,  how  to  go  on  with  business.  Good 
rules  in  household  affairs  lessen  the  work  and 
care  of  a  family,  when  kept  to.  Don't  give  your- 
selves a  habit  of  speaking  cross  in  the  family  ; 
scold  no  body;  give  orders  with  mildness;  at 
the  same  time  let  them  know  they  must  obey : 
if  the  command  is  trampled  upon,  all  order  and 
authority  are  lost,  and  harmony  therewith.  With 
your  children  let  your  word  be  irrevocable  ;  let 
no  entreaty  of  theirs  suffer  you  to  make  a  break 
upon  it ;  for  if  they  once  can  conquer,  you  will 
be  rather  ruled  by  the  children  than  they  by 
you  ;  remember,  parental  authority  must  be  early 
established,  or  else  the  work  will  be  very  hard 
indeed.  If  your  husbands  dont  join  in  it,  it 
will  make  the  work  harder;  yet  don't  let  that 
discourage,  but  ever  have  their  future  good  in 
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view.  Outward  happiness  is  very  desirable,  which 
few  seem  to  know  the  means  of  attaining ;  it  is 
generally  believed  to  be  in  outward  treasure 
that  we  have  not  yet  gained,  but  this  is  a  delu- 
sion. I  have  believed  few  have  enjoyed  a  great- 
er share  of  this  happiness  than  myself )  and  I 
have  found  it  to  consist  in  a  mind  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God ;  steadfastly  believing  he  will 
not  suffer  anything  to  befall  me  but  what  is  some 
way  for  my  good.  If  a  sparrow  falls  not  but  by 
his  permission,  and  the  hairs  of  my  head  are 
numbered,  which  I  cannot  doubt,  as  the  Son  of 
God  has  said  so, — then  how  shall  I  distrust  the 
all-wise  Providence  concerning  me  !  I  do  not 
mean  by  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  that  we 
are  to  let  our  hands  hang  down,  and  say  Provi- 
dence will  provide  for  me  if  I  keep  my  place. 
I  say  you  will  not  keep  your  places  without  you 
exert  the  capacities  and  talents  that  Providence 
has  given  you  for  the  support  of  your  families, 
and  the  good  of  the  community  you  live  in  ;  but 
remember  to  have  your  eyes  to  the  Lord  for  all 
these  blessings,  and  be  resigned  as  to  the  event. 
Labor  is  profitable  for  all ;  and  the  good  will  be 
usefully  employed  in  some  way  or  other,  for 
themselves  or  their  friends.  Avoid  needless  vi- 
sits, and  as  much  as  you  can,  unsuitable  com- 
pany :  never  give  way  to  gadding  abroad ;  yet 
I  would  have  you  visit  friends,  and  entertain 
them  with  a  kind  heart ;  but  be  sure  they  are 
well  chosen  :  for  a  person  is  known  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps.  Never  let  your  own  house  get 
into  confusion,  and  go  abroad  for  happiness ;  for 
if  you  find  it,  it  will  be  at  home  in  well  ordering 
yourselves  and  family.  Live  in  love  and  har- 
mony one  with  another,  visiting  and  assisting 
one  another  what  is  in  your  power.  Visit  your 
father ;  make  his  solitary  hours  as  happy  as  you 
can  ;  consult  him  on  all  occasions,  as  a  sure 
friend. 

I  would  have  youset  apart  some  time  for  medi- 
tation and  prayer.  I  have  been  struck  with  a 
pleasing  thought  at  the  note  of  time  mentioned 
by  the  prophets,  about  the  evening  sacrifice.  I 
have  made  it  a  rule,  as  much  as  possible,  between 
day  light  and  candle  light,  to  lift  my  heart  in  si- 
lent thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  the  Lord  for  the 
mercies  and  blessings  of  the  day,  as  well  as  to 
implore  pardon  for  weakness  and  frailties.  If  I 
had  company;  I  mostly  retired  to  a  window  ;  if 
not,  I  sat  as  much  in  silence  at  that  time  as  pos- 
sible. There  will  be  interruptions  ;  but  accus- 
tom yourselves  often  to  meditate  on  the  Lord  ; 
it  will  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  drawing 
near  to  him.  "  Acquaiut  thyself  with  God,  and 
be  at  peace. "  Oh  !  that  peace,  that  none  can 
take  away  ;  which  is  my  support  and  comfort  at 
this  time,  beyond  what  I  can  express :  may  you 
all  be  gathered  into  it,  is  the  prayer  of  your 
loving  mother, 

Margaret  Bispham. 
Mount  Holly,  29th  of  7th  mo.  1782. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  Bristol  and  Somerset- 
shire, by  William  Tanner. 

(Continued  from  page  682.) 

It  would  be  observed  by  those  who  heard  my 
former  Lecture  on  the  Early  History  of  Friends 
in  Bristol  and  Somersetshire,  that  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  it  was  derived  chiefly  from 
printed  books.  My  first  intention  in  regard  to 
these  Lectures,  was  simply  to  bring  together 
such  materials  from  the  unpublished  records  of 
our  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  as  might 
be  calculated  to  set  forth  and  illustrate  our  local 
history.  I  found,  however,  that  most  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  persecution,  which  formed  so  import- 
ant a  feature  of  the  earlier  period,  and  which  I 
believe  to  have  exerted  a  marked  influence  on 
our  general  history  and  discipline,  were  already 
published.  It  seemed  therefore  the  better  course 
to  compile  a  short  narrative  from  those  accounts. 
In  proceeding,  as  I  now  do,  to  state  some  of  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  our  records,  I  may 
confess  I  have  had  another  object  in  view  besides 
the  preparation  of  these  Lectures.  It  has  often 
seemed  to  me,  that  the  histories  which  have 
been  written  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  have 
been  too  much  restricted  to  a  record  of  events  ; 
that  they  have  failed  to  bring  into  view,  as  fully 
as  could  be  desired,  the  interior  life  of  the  body ; 
and,  that  the  same  complaint  which  has  some- 
times  been  made  of  national  history,  that  of  its 
not  placing  before  us  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people  in  successive  ages,  is  to  some  extent  ap- 
plicable to  the  histories  of  our  Society,  and,  as 
much  so  perhaps  to  those  of  other  religious  bo- 
dies. It  may  be  long  before  the  right  man  is 
found  to  supply  this  deficiency  among  us ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  it  would  form  an  important 
and  essential  preparation  for  the  work,  if  Friends 
in  different  localities  could  be  induced  to  search 
the  records  and  documents  of  their  respective 
meetings,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  testimo- 
ny they  bear  as  to  the  condition  of  the  body  in 
former  periods.  Such  materials  might  serve  in 
the  first  instance  to  interest  a  company  like  the 
present,  and  be  afterwards  treasured  up  for  the 
use  of  the  future  historian.  Many  who,  like 
myself,  may  not  be  fitted  to  act  the  part  of  the 
architect  of  a  general  history,  might  neverthe- 
less do  something  in  the  capacity  of  quarry  mm. 

I  had  no  desire  indeed  to  act  any  other  part 
in  regard  even  to  this  local  sketch  of  our  history. 
My  proposal  to  the  Committee  of  our  Library 
and  Lecture  Association  was,  to  search  for  ma- 
terials, in  the  hope  that  some  one  else  might  be 
found  to  work  them  up  into  Lectures.  Having, 
however,  in  default  of  such  assistance,  taken 
the  further  step  of  puttiug  these  materials  to- 
gether as  best  I  might,  I  trust  it  will  not  subject 
me  to  a  charge  of  egotism  if  I  say  further,  that 
whilst  I  have  no  wish  to  make  these  Lectures 
the  vehicle  of  personal  or  peculiar  views,  in 
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[seems  to  me  essential  that  any  one  undertaking 
the  task  should  to  some  extent  point  out  or  sug- 
gest what  appears  to  him  to  be  the  bearing  of 
different  facts  and  circumstances  :  not  for  the 
purpose  of  biassing  the  judgment  of  his  hearers 
but  rather  of  inviting  their  attention  to  certain 
important  inquiries.  No  one  besides  myself  is 
responsible  for  the  views  and  sentiments  which 
I  may  here  express,  beyond  that  general  ap- 
proval which  the  Library  and  Lecture  Associa- 
tion may  be  considered  to  give  to  the  Lectures 
for  which  they  make  arrangements;  for  that 
approval  is  of  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive 
character,  as  respects  any  incidental  statements 
of  opiniou  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  con- 
tained in  them.  The  intimation  which  the 
Committee  has  given  in  reference  to  the  books 
in  the  Library  of  the  Association,  that  the  sen- 
timents and  opinions  contained  in  them  must  be 
taken  as  resting  solely  on  the  responsibility  of 
their  respective  authors,  might  very  well  be  ex- 
tended to  these  Lectures. 

Now,  in  turning  to  the  view  which  was  pre- 
sented to  you  on  a  former  occasion,  of  the  first 
gathering  of  this  religious  body,  and  in  regard 
also  to  the  statements  which  I  have  to  make 
this  evening,  I  must  ask  you  to  spend  a  short 
time  with  me  in  considering  what  was  the  char* 
acter  and  constitution  of  the  newly-formed  So- 
ciety. Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  sim- 
ple :  a  number  of  earnest  inquirers  after  truth, 
dissatisfied  with  some  things  appertaining  to  the 
different  religious  systems  in  which  they  had 
been  educated,  and  having  been  obliged  on  con- 
scientious grounds  to  separate  from  them,  met 
together  in  different  places,  in  which  they  re- 
sided, to  worship  God  in  spirit.  Having  been 
led  to  renounce  the  system  common  to  other 
sects,  of  devolving  upon  one  man  those  respon- 
sibilities in  regard  to  public  ministry,  which  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  were  felt  to  rest  on  all  who 
might  be  entrusted  with  the  gifts  of  prophecy 
and  of  teaching,  they  sat  down  in  silence  in  their 
religious  assemblies,  giving  leave  to  all  to  speak 
who  might  feel  themselves  called  to  the  work, 
and  whose  services  might  prove  acceptable  to  the 
congregation.  Being  also  convinced  that  the 
symbolical  rites  of  baptism,  and  the  Supper,  were 
not  of  perpetual  obligation  j*  and  further,  that 
it  was  only  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  any  could  be  truly  baptized 
into  Christ,  or  be  brought  to  a  true  participation 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  entitled 
"Gospel  Truth3,"  published  in  Dublin,  in  1698,  and 
signed 

Wimliam  Penn.  Thomas  Story. 

Anthony  Sharp.  George  Rook. 

"  We  believe  the  necessity  of  the  one  baptism  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  of  His  one  supper,  which  He  pro- 
miseth  to  eat  with  those  that  open  the  door  of  tbeir 
hearts  to  Him,  being  the  baptism  and  supper  signified 
by  the  outward  signs ;  which,  though  we  disuse,  we 
judge  not  those  that  conscientiously  practise  them." 


in  His  body  and  in  His  blood  ;  they  felt  them- 
selves called  to  the  disuse  of  all  outward  rites 
and  ceremonies.  If  the  inquiry  be  raised, 
whether  those  who  had  thus  escaped  from  the 
trammels  of  human  authority,  which  had  been 
so  oppressive  to  them  in  the  bodies  to  which  they 
had  belonged,  did  themselves  make  the  terms  of 
their  communion  as  broad  as  those  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church,  I  think  it  must  be  answered,  that 
although  at  the  first  their  Association  was  of  a 
very  simple  character,  yet  occupying  the  position 
of  a  section  of  the  Church,  rather  than  of  the 
Church  itself,  as  the  first  Christians  did,  they 
soon  judged  it  needful  to  define  the  principles  in 
the  profession  of  which  they  were  united,  and 
the  extent  to  which  their  practices  differed  from 
those  of  other  Christians.     *       *       *  * 

It  is  important,  moreover,  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  comprehension  of  all  Christians  under  one 
form  of  communion,  is  a  thing  of  far  less  conse- 
quence than  their  being  united  together  in  the 
bonds  of  Christian  love.  What  can  be  more  illu- 
sory than  the  professed  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Home  ?  There  is  on  the  other  hand  a  possibility  of 
agreeing  to  differ ;  of  our  maintaining  without 
compromise,  those  views  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice  which  each  sect,  and  each  individual 
has  felt  it  right  to  adopt ;  and  of  our  being  at 
the  same  time  so  influenced  by  Christian  charity 
and  condescension  towards  others,  as  even  to 
bear  before  the  world  a  testimony  of  the  oneness 
of  the  body  of  Christ. 

I  must  ask  leave  to  introduce  another  quota- 
tion from  William  Penn's  Address  to  Protest- 
ants, in  which  he  lays  down  a  principle  recog- 
nised by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  its  early 
days ;  and  from  which  it  cannot  I  think  be  said 
to  have  since  departed.  I  allude  to  the  im- 
portant distinction  which  exists  between  mem- 
bership in  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  and  mem- 
bership in  the  professing  Church.  In  the  course 
of  the  objections  which  he  urges  to  the  undue 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  William  Penn 
says,  "  Let  me  add  something  about  this  great 
word  Church.  Some  men  think  they  are  sure 
enough,  if  they  can  but  get  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church,  that  they  have  not  yet  considered 
what  it  is.  The  word  Church,  signifies  any  as- 
sembly, so  the  Greeks  used  it;  and  it  is  by 
worthy  Tyndale  everywhere  translated  congre- 
gation. It  has  a  twofold  sense  in  Scripture. 
The  first  and  most  excellent  sense  is  that  in 
which  she  is  called  the  body  and  bride  of  Christ. 
In  this  respect  she  takes  in  all  generations,  and 
is  made  up  of  the  regenerated,  be  they  in  hea- 
ven or  on  earth,  thus  Ephes.  i.  22. — v.  23  to  33. 
Col.  i.  1.6,  17,  18.  Heb.  xii.  22,  23.  Rev. 
xxi.  2.— xxii.  17.  Here  Christ  only  can  be 
head ;  this  Church  is  washed  from  all  sin ;  not 
a  spot  nor  a  wrinkle  left;  ill  men  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  Church,  within  whose  pale  only 
is  salvation.    *    *    *    The  other  use  of  that 
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word  in  Scripture  is  always  referred  to  particu- 
lar assemblies  and  places. "  I  cannot  but  think 
that  if  this  distinction  had  been  kept  in  view, 
less  objection  would  have  been  raised  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  mixed  company,  and  con- 
sisting both  of  the  converted  and  the  unconvert- 
ed. Such  objectors  seem  to  forget  that  the 
same  charge  might  have  been  made  against  the 
twelve  apostles  themselves ;  and  for  aught  we 
know,  against  every  Church  which  ever  existed 
using  the  word  Church  in  Tyndale's  sense,  of  a 
Christian  congregation.)  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
treading  on  controversial  ground,  and  I  would 
not  wish  unduly  to  press  my  own  views ;  but  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  right  to  omit  the 
mention  of  the  subject  in  this  place.  In  Trench's 
work  on  the  Parables,  in  the  chapter  on  the  Pa- 
rable of  the  Tares  of  the  Field,  there  is  an  inter- 
esting reference  to  the  ancient  and  extensive 
controversy  which  was  raised  on  this  question 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  by  the  Dona- 
tists. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HABIT  OP  FORBEARANCE. 

"  Would  you  make  yourself  dear  to  every  do- 
mestic scene  you  enter,  form  the  habit  of  for- 
bearance, and  all  your  kindred  will  bless  your 
face  for  its  own  benediction.  Your  very  coming 
in  at  the  door,  shall  be  as  a  balm  j  and  that 
comfort  is  not  insignificant  which  is  repeated  a 
drop  of  sweetness  in  every  draught,  a  thousand 
and  a  million  times. " 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  15,  1859. 

Died,  near  Pennsviile,  on  the  3d  of  the  First  month, 
of  croup,  Nathan,  son  of  Charles  tand  Mary  Cleaver, 
members  of  the  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting,  aged 
about  8  years. 

 ,  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  ult,  Elizabeth 

E.  Lea,  relict  of  Thomas  Lea,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Ellicott,  of  Ellicott's  Mills. 

Married  in  1812,  she  passed  eleven  years  with  her 
husband  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine,  near  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  They  afterwards  removed  to 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  which  has  been  the 
abode  of  the  family  until  the  present  time.  Thomas 
Lea  died  of  consumption,  in  his  39th  year.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  understanding,  and  possessed  uncommon 
integrity,  and  energy  of  character. 

Elizabeth  E.  Lea  survived  her  husband  nearly  thirty 
years,  preserving  her  Christian  cheerfulness  through- 
out vicissitude,  sorrow  and  suffering.  She  placed 
her  dependance  for  spiritual  sustenance  on  the  mer- 
cies of  her  Heavenly  Father. 

Her  health  had  been  in  an  uncertain  condition  for 
a  long  time  before  her  death,  and  she  had  discon- 
tinued her  activity  in  these  affairs  in  which  she  once 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  j  but  her  interest  in  the  com- 
panionship and  conversation  of  her  friends,  and  a  be- 
nevolent concern  for  those  who  were  amongst  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  ceased  only  with  her  existence. 

Throughout  her  protracted  indisposition,  and  the 
days  and  nights  of  sickness,  which  made  a  part  of 


her  portion,  she  was  patient,  and  willing  to  accept  of 
consolation  from  every  source  of  comfort  within  her 
reach.  She  was  an  attentive  reader  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  frequently  spoke  of  the  pleasure  she 
derived  from  their  perusal.  A  day  or  two  before  she 
died,  she  asked  one  of  her  daughters  to  read  to  her 
the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  Psalm,  and  was  refresh- 
ed by  her  contemplations  on  the  experience  of  its  in- 
spired author. 

As  she  lived,  so  she  died.  She  may  be  said  to  have 
been  made  a  partaker  in  the  joys,  "  with  which  the 
stranger  doth  not  intermeddle,"  and  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years  has  finished  her  course  in  peace. 

Died,  In  Philadelphia,  at  the  residence  of  Samuel 
Caley,  on  Fourth-day  morning,  1st  mo,  5th,  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, Caroline,  wife  of  Amos  Willets,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  aged  64  years. 

Seldom  has  one  been  removed  from  our  midst, 
whose  influence  for  good  was  more  widely  extended, 
or  whose  loss  will  be  more  deeply  felt.  Her  faithful 
adherence  to  the  principles  she  professed — her  con- 
sistent and  self-denying  life — her  loving  spirit  and  her 
obedience  to  the  call  of  her  Master,  verify  the  de- 
claration, that  "the  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day."  Under  the  pressure  of  bodily  infirmity,  she 
left  her  home  for  a  brief  visit  to  Philadelphia,  as  com- 
panion to  her  beloved  friend,  Rachael  Hicks,  in  her 
visits  to  the  families  of  Friends  composing  the  Month- 
ly Meetings  of  that  city.  For  three  days  only  was  she 
engaged  in  this  labor  of  love,  when  she  was  stricken 
with  the  disease  which  so  rapidly  terminated  her  life. 
Though  suffering  greatly  from  bodily  prostration,  her 
mind  continued  remarkably  clear  and  active,  and  she 
gave  ample  evidence  that  her  faith  was  anchored  on 
that  immutable  "  Rock,"  which  has  been  the  "  saint's 
rest"  in  all  generations.  Not  a  word  of  repining  or 
complaint  escaped  her  during  the  progress  of  her 
malady;  no  longings  for  the  home  she  had  left;  no 
fears  as  to  the  result  of  her  illness.  "  I  feel  entire 
peace,"  was  her  language, — "  let  it  terminate  as  it 
may — I  have  done  my  work  in  the  daytime."  An 
atmosphere  of  heavenly  peace  pervaded  her  sick 
chamber.  "  I  have  not,"  she  said,  "  been  called  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  righteousness  publicly,  but  I 
have  been  called  to  a  life  of  consistency."  "  Some 
plead  as  an  excuse  for  their  disobedience  that  others 
do  thus  and  so" — "  but  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow 
thou  me."  Her  last  audible  words  were,  "I  see  that 
there  is  a  mansion  prepared  for  me."  The  gates  of 
the  Celestial  City  were,  no  doubt,  even  then  open  to 
her  purified  vision,  and  through  them  we  believe  she 
has  entered  unto  "that  rest  which  is  prepared  for 
the  children  of  God."  M. 

1st  mo.  7th,  1859. 


QUIET  WAY  OP  BUILDING  UP  CHARACTER. 

"  You  may  dazzle  men's  eyes  with  large  enter- 
prises in  philanthropy,  but  possess  nothing  of 
the  philanthropic  spat;  and  so  you  may  do- 
nothiDg  wonderful  in  your  whole  life,  yet,  from 
your  constant  inward  striving  after  holiness,  the 
temple  of  God  may  at  length  stand  in '  all  its 
beauty  in  your  heart.  The  mighty  floods  you 
see  holden  in  mid-air,  went  not  up  with  great 
commotion  and  fearful  display,  but  ascended  in 
invisible  drops  upon  the  sunbeams  ;  and  it  is  but 
a  slow  perspiring  from  the  hills  that  supplies  the 
earth's  exaustless  fountain." 
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teachers'  qualifications. 
Cheerfulness  should  be  a  prominent  virtue  of  the 
teacher.    This  we  are  aware  is  a  qualification 
natural  to  some,  while  others  are  continully  cross 
and  peevish  ;  but  it  is  one  that  can  be  cultivated 
to  some  extent,  and  should  be  by  him  who  lacks 
it.    Cheerfulness  in  the  teacher  will  beget  cheer- 
fulness in  the  scholar,  and  everything  must  pro- 
gress faster  and  more  pleasantly  than  where  there 
is  a  lack  of  this  element.    The  teacher  should  at 
all  times  be  generous,  free,  and  candid  with  his 
pupils  ;  for  in  no  way  can  these  excellent  quali- 
ties be  taught  as  well  as  by  example  j  'tis  in 
this  way  that  they  are  apt  to  leave  more  lasting 
and  enduring  impressions.    There  is  a  nobleness 
of  mind  found  in  all,  that  gives  a  hearty  response 
to  the  same  qualities  in  others  ;  and  no  where 
perhaps  is  this  to  be  found  oftener  than  among 
children,  and  in  no  way  can  that  principle  be 
awakened  as  well  as  by  example.    We  repeat  it, 
be  generous  and  frank  with  your  scholars,  for  in 
this  way  you  win  all  that  is  noble  in  their  natures 
to  your  side,  and  then  your  influence  to  govern 
is  all  powerful.    This  I  have  tried,  and  found 
by  my  own  experience  that  it  is  effectual  in 
winning  those  that  were  formerly  vicious  and  ill- 
tempered,  to  ways  of  honor  and  obedience  ;  one 
indeed  told  me  that  I  was  the  first  teacher  that 
ever  believed  he  was,  or  could  be  anything  but 
the  bad  boy  he  had  always  been  ; — that  he  had 
always  been  the  worst  boy  in  school  till  he  found 
some  one  that  would  trust  him — some  one  that 
would  place  confidence  in  him.    Then  let  us  by 
our  example,  by  our  own  confidence,  endeavor  to 
arouse  that  principle  of  honor.    Let  us  awaken 
if  possible  those  intelligent  feelings  of  the  heart, 
which  if  once  awakened,  will  continue  to  bright- 
en till  they  shall  be  an  honor  to  themselves, 
and  an  ornament  to  society.    In  all  schools  there 
are  those  in  whom  the  sense  of  honoris  not  high, 
but  the  number  is  comparatively  small  to  what 
is  generally  supposed ;  and  by  appealing  to  their 
sense  of  honor,  although  it  may  be  small,  will  of- 
ten awaken  the  principle  that  has  nearly  burned 
out,  and  the  number  be  continually  diminished. 
To  do  this  effectually,  can  only  be  done  by  those 
who  possess  it  themselves  j  and  by  those  who 
have  a  strong  sympathy  and  affection  for  chil- 
dren ;  hence  the  necessity  that  the  teacher  should 
be  a  lover  of  children.    He  that  has  this  love 
will  unconsciously  feel  an  interest  in  his  pupils 
that  will  enable  him  to  bear  with  their  faults — 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  troubles — help 
them  in  efforts — and  endeavor  to  make  the  intri- 
cate plain.    To  cheer  the  timid — check  the  bold 
— to  overcome  with  gentleness,  and  subdue  with 
kindness.    This  love  of  children  will  make  the 
qualification  of  patience  more  easy  to  acquire, 
and  render  the  hours  spent  in  school  less  tedious. 

One  who  has  not  this  love  naturally ;  one  who 
is  vexed  by  every  minor  offence,  impatient  if  his 
pupils  do  not  progress  as  rapidly  as  he  could 


wish,  should  never  assume  the  office  of  teacher. 
One  that  is  indifferent  to  their  welfare,  may  by 
a  strong  conviction  of  duty,  prove  faithful  to  his 
trust;  but  in  such  cases  the  labour  is  performed 
more  as  a  task,  than  from  any  real  love  for  the 
profession. — The  one  does  it  because  he  is  paid 
for  doing  it ;  the  other  from  pure  love  of  the 
employment. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  true  lover  of  justice, 
and  practice  it  at  all  times.  Children  are  deli- 
cately sensitive  to  any  and  all  acts  of  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  very  nature  of  the 
child  rebels  against  it ;  an  instance  of  it  will 
wound  his  sense  of  honor — close  his  heart  against  , 
the  teacher's  influence,  and  do  much  toward 
alienating  his  confidence.  He  cannot  be  made 
to  believe  him  a  good  man,  who  will  punish  at 
one  time,  what  at  others  he  passes  by  unnoticed. 
The  teacher  then  should  be  just,  in  order  that  he 
may  gain  and  retain  the  confidence  of  his  pupils. 
He  should  be  quick  to  perceive,  and  ready  at  all 
times  to  administer  it.  This  I  am  aware  is  no 
easy  matter,  but  upon  it  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure his  success.  There  may  be  cases  when  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  be  strictly  just, 
because  it  is  impossible  at  all  times  to%  know  the 
motives  of  those  to  whom  justice  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered ;  and  in  such  cases  he  should  show  the 
scholar  that  he  cannot  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  render  justice  to  all.  The  sentiment  of 
justice  is  of  so  great  importance  in  the  affairs  of 
every  day  life — the  occasions  for  its  use  are  so 
frequent,  that  a  teacher's  duty  is  certainly  not 
performed  unless  he  make  it  one  of  the  first  ele- 
ments in  forming  the  character  of  his  pupils- 
Let  no  outward  appearance,  no  pecuniary  advan- 
tages swerve  us  from  our  purpose— -take  the  same 
interest  in  the  poor  boy,  that  we  would  in  the 
rich  one,  showing  our  pupils  that  they  should  be 
above  letting  the  outward  appearance  influence 
the  mind. 

When  the  real  lover  of  justice  thorougly  in- 
stills this  principle  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils, 
then  may  we  expect  to  see  the  same  principle 
pervading  society  at  large,  for  it  is  in  the  school- 
room that  mind  is  to  be  impressed, and  started  in 
the  road  to  usefulness.  The  teacher  should  have 
a  clear,  quick  perception  of  what  is  right,  and 
then  perform  it,  not  because  it  may  be  the  easiest 
but  because  it  is  right,  and  refrain  from  wrong, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  wrong. — Delaware  Co. 
America?!.  * 


"  NOT  OF  THE  DEAD,  BUT  OF  THE  LIVING." 

That  was  a  beautiful  idea  expressed  by  a 
Christian  lady,  on  her  death-bed  in  reply  to  a 
remark  of  her  brother,  who  was  taking  leave  of 
her  to  return  to  his  distant  residence,  that  he 
should  probably  never  meet  her  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  She  answered  :  "  Brother,  I  trust 
we  shall  meet  in  the  land  of  the  living.  We  are 
now  in  the  land  of  the  dying.  " 
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For  the  North  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette. 
THE  ABORIGINES  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

What  an  injured  race  are  they !  We  hear  them 
called  savages.  What  a  revolting  word  !  If 
they  are  savages,  let  us  look  at  home  and  see 
what  portion  of  the  blame  of  their  present  condi- 
tion rests  with  us.  Uncivilized  truly  were  they, 
when,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  the  white  men 
landed  on  these  shores.  And  how  were  these 
strangers  received  ?  Where  no  aggressive  mea- 
sures were  pursued,  we  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  they  were  always  hospitably  welcomed. 
But  what  tragic  tales,  yet  true,  have  been  told 
and  recorded  of  the  returns  made  for  the  kind- 
ness of  their  unsuspecting  hosts.  From  the  shock- 
ing injustice  and  cruelty  to  Montezuma,  down  to 
the  present  time,  what  details  of  wrong  are  found 
in  the  history  of  the  red  man  !  And  who  were 
they  who  committed  these  outrages?  Who  were 
they  who  gave  them  no  resting  place  on  this  side 
of  the  Mississippi  ?  Who,  for  the  most  paltry 
returns,  have  deprived  them  of  all  the  wide  and 
far  reaching  territory  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
to  that  mighty  river  ?  We  well  may  blush  to 
answer  :  men  professing  to  be  Christians — to  be 
followers  of  Him  who  said,  "  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them  !"  Men  boasting,  too  of  civilization,  and 
of  living  in  a  land  of  liberty — having  in  their  far- 
famed  constitution  those.remarkable  words,  "  that 
all  men  are  created  free  and  equal ; " — we  may 
blush — yea,  we  may  indeed  tremble— for  our 
country,  when  we  remember  that  God  is  just,  and 
that  His  "  justice  will  not  sleep  forever.  "  One 
solitary  and  noble  instance  of  kind  treatment, 
and  of  benevolent  feeling  toward  the  rude  natives 
of  our  own  Pennsylvania,  was  conspicuous  in  the 
conduct  of  its  noble  founder,  who,  landing  on 
the  shores  of  what  was  then  the  Indian's  country, 
brought  only  peace  and  comfort,  and  in  whose 
footsteps  cruelty  and  rapacity  never  followed. 
The  prosperity  of  the  great  commonwealth  which 
he  founded,  was  not  fostered  by  the  tears  or  the 
blood  of  the  natives  of  the  forest,  with  whom  he 
made  a  treaty  which  was  never  broken,  and  his 
name  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

But  what  are  we  of  this  generation  doing  for 
this  abused  and  hunted  race,  u  who  never  refused 
to  the  white  man  a  place  to  spread  his  blanket  V 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  us,  that  other  men  la- 
bored, and  we  have  entered. (not  into  their  labors) 
but  into  the  reward  of  their  labors.  Have  we 
not  been  dwelling  in  our  comfortable  homes,  sit- 
ting by  our  fire-sides,  and  forgetting  the  wrongs 
of  the  red  men  ?  Or  if  a  pang  has  sometimes 
been  produced  by  the  details  of  their  misery, 
what  efforts  have  we  made  on  their  behalf  ? 
Truly  there  are  many  whose 

ears  are  pain'd 
Whose  souls  are  sick  with  every-day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage,  with  which  Earth  is  filled.  " 

These  feel  that  on  the  national  escutcheon 


there  are  two  foul  blots — injustice  to  the  Indian 
and  oppression  to  the  African.  Would  that  both 
these  were  washed  away  !  If  we  believe  that 
"  national  sins  require  national  punishments,  that 
possessions  acquired  and  objects  attained  by  un- 
righteous means,  will  sooner  or  later  prove  a 
curse  to  those  who  have  thus  sought  them,"  let 
us  use  our  efforts  to  avert  the  evil.  What  shall 
these  efforts  be  ?  is  the  question.  What  can  we 
do  in  this  great  cause  of  philanthropy  ?  Truly 
we  feel  that  a  great  responsibility  is  resting  upon 
us  as  a  nation,  but  as  individuals  we  are  powerless. 
Our  voices  cannot  be  lifted  up  iu  the  halls  of 
legislation  ;  we  cannot  prevent  the  building  of 
forts  and  sending  armies  of  extermination  ;  we 
cannot  stay  the  hand  of  the  border  ruffian,  who, 
without  provocation,  aims  his  rifle  at  his  fellow 
beings  whom  the  one  universal  Father  has  cover- 
ed with  a  red  or  copper  colored  skin. 

Are  they,  then,  to  be  wholly  exterminated  ? 
Is  our  fair  fame  as  a  great  republic  to  be  tarnish- 
ed by  such  a  foul  blot  ?  and  where  is  the  glory  of 
a  victory  over  the  weak  and  powerless  ? 

Hunted  and  peeled  as  they  have  been  by  our 
people,  what  has  our  civilization  done  for  them  ? 
What  confidence  can  they  have  in  those  who 
have  driven  them  out  of  their  far-spread  domains  ? 
And  what  marvel  is  it  that  it  has  been  a  difficult 
task  to  gain  them  over  to  our  religion  or  to  such 
a  civilization  ?  Doubtless,  whether  they  can 
read  the  Bible  or  not,  they  judge  a  tree  "  by  its 
fruita.  " 

They  have  frequently  been  told  that  their  great 
father,  the  President,  wanted  more  land  for  his 
white  children,  and  that  he  must  have  it.  More 
than  half  the  continent  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  has  now  been  wrested  from  them, 
and  is  there  to  be  no  end  to  our  thirst  for  territory  ? 
Our  individual  efforts  might  seem  futile,  but  if 
the  voice  of  this  great  city  of  Penn  could  be 
lifted  up  in  their  behalf,  and  united  with  by  our 
sister  cities,  would  they  not  be  heard  in  the  halls 
of  our  nation — would  there  not  be  found  there 
hearts  to  feel  not  only  for  these  red  brethren  of 
ours,  but  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  clear  of 
their  blood  in  the  great  day  of  account  ?  It  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  save  them  from  annihilation. 
Let  an  effort  be  made  then,  during  the  present 
winter — 

"Before  they  all  have  passed  away, 
That  noble  race  and  brave, 
Whose  white  canoes  have  vanished 

From  off  the   crystal  wave — 
But  whose  name  is  on  our  waters, 
And  we  may  not  wash  it  out." 

Let  our  voices  be  heard,  and  our  influence 
given,  on  the  side  of  justice  and  mercy.  Let  us 
not  be  looking  to  the  extermination  of  the  great 
nations  who  once,  roamed  free  as  the  air  over 
this  vast  continent ;  but  let  us  treat  them  as 
fellow  beings  and  fellow  heirs  of  immortality  let 
us  not  rest  satisfied  without  doing  all  we  can  to 
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jQlecompense  them  for  the  great  wrongs  they  have 
iiluffered  at  the  hands  of  the  white  man  ;  let  us 
i[Ihow  the  world  one  great  example  of  a  rude  na- 
[Yion  civilized  and  saved  from  destruction  ! 

I  JUSTITIA. 

I  Note.  There  has  been  one  in  our  city,  and  he 

Is  expected  here  again,  who  is  advocating  the  cause 
|  |)f  justice  and  mercy,  and  uttering  a  plea  for  the  Red 
an.    We  hope  he  will  be  heard  by  our  citizens,  and 
-hat  the  cause  of  humanity  will  not  be  pleaded  among 
as  in  vain. 


[From  Life  Illustrated.] 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SLEEP. 

■:  Come  sleep,  oh,  sleep  !  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe  ; 

The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
The  impartial  judge  between  the  high  and  low." 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

"While  I  am  asleep  T  have  neither  fear  nor  hope, 
neither  trouble  nor  glory  ;  and  blessings  on  him  who 
invented  sleep,  the  mantle  that  covers  all  human 
thoughts;  the  food  that  appeases  hunger;  the  drink 
that  quenches  thirst ;  the  fire  that  warms  cold;  the 
cold  that  moderates  heat;  and  lastly, the  general  coin 
that  purchases  all  things  ;  the  balance  and  weight  that 
makes  the  shepherd  equal  to  the  king,  and  the 
simple  to  the  wise." 

About  one  third  of  the  life  of  man  is  spent  in 
sleep.  He  who  lives  to  reach  the  age  of  three 
score  years  and  ten,  will  have  spent  more  than 
twenty-three  years  of  this  period  in  unconscious 
repose.  This  simple  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
proclaim  the  overwhelming  importance  of  sound 
refreshing  sleep  to  the  health,  happiness  and 
longevity  of  man. 

But  the  personal  experiences  of  each  indivi- 
dual speak  still  more  impressively  upon  this  sub- 
ject, because  they  appeal  to  his  sensations.  De- 
prived, even  for  a  single  night,  of  the  balmy  in- 
fluences of 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer," 

we  are  oppressed  with  languor  and  exhaustion. 
But  long-continued  wakefulness  disorders  the 
whole  system.  The  appetite  becomes  impaired, 
the  digestion  weakened,  the  secretions  diminish- 
ed or  changed,  the  mind  dejected,  the  nervous 
system  exhausted,  and  soon  waking  dreams  oc- 
cur and  strange  phantoms  appear,  which  at  first 
may  be  transient,  but  which  ultimately  take  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  and  madness'  or  death  ensues. 
A  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity 
thus  speaks  : 

"  We  wish  we  could  impress  upon  all  the  vast 
importance  of  securing  sound  and  abundant 
sleep ;  if  so,  we  should  feel  that  we  had  done  an 
immense  good  to  our  fellow  beings,  not  merely 
in  preventing  insanity,  but  other  diseases  also. 

"  The  origin  of  much  of  the  nervousness  and 
impaired  health  of  individuals  who  are  not  de- 
cidedly sick,  is  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient  and 
quiet  sleep.  To  procure  this  should  be  the  study 
of  every  one.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  great 


praise  of  early  rising  has  had  this  bad  effect — - 
to  make  some  believe  that  sleep  was  of  but  little 
consequence. 

"  We  have  heretofore  stated  that  in  our  opin- 
ion the  most  frequent  and  immediate  cause  of 
insanity,  and  one  of  the  most  important  to  guard 
against,  is  the  ivant  of  sleep.  Indeed,  so  rarely 
do  we  see  a  recent  case  of  insanity  that  is  not 
preceded  by  want  of  sleep,  that  it  is  regarded  as 
almost  a  sure  precursor  of  mental  derangement. 

"  Notwithstanding  strong  hereditary  predis- 
position, ill  health,  loss  of  kindred  or  property, 
insanity  rarely  results,  unless  the  exciting  causes 
are  such  as  to  produce  a  loss  of  sleep.  A  mother 
loses  her  only  child,  the  merchant  his  fortune 
— the  politician,  the  scholar,  the  enthusiast,  may 
have  their  minds  powerfully  excited  and  disturb- 
ed ;  yet  if  they  sleep  well  they  will  not  become 
insane.  No  advice  is  so  good,  therefore,  to  those 
who  have  recovered  from  an  attack,  or  to  those 
who  are  in  delicate  health,  as  that  of  securing  by 
all  means  sound,  regular,  and  refreshing  sleep." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  oftheiveather,  &c.,for  Twelfth  month. 

1857.  1858. 

Rain  during  someportion  of  the  24  h'rs,      4  ds.  5  ds. 

do.  all  or  nearly  all  day,  5   "    7  " 

Snow,  4   «    3  " 

Cloudy  without   storms,  4   "    7  " 

Ordinary  clear,  14  "    9  " 

31  31 

TEMPERATURES,  &C.  1857.  1858. 

Mean  Temperature  of  the  month  per  Pennsylvania 

Hospital,   40  25  deg.  37-43  deg 

Highest,  »  during       "       "         63    "        64  « 
Lowest,  "       «         "       "         19    »        17  " 
Rain  during  the  month,       "        5-55    in.    4.50  in. 
Deaths  during  the  month  counting  four  current  weeks 
for  each  year,   663  715. 

The  average  of  the  mean  Temperatures  of  this  month 
for  the  past  sixty-nine  years  has  been   32-14  deg. 
The  highest,  "  during  that  entire  period,  1852,  41  " 
The  lowest,  "       "       "       "       "        1332,  25  « 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
month  under  review,  of  this  year,  has  been  about 
four  and  an  half  degrees  above  the  average  for 
sixty-nine  years  past,  though  about  two  and  three 
quarters  lower  than  the  same  month  of  last 
year. 

On  the  tenth  of  this  year  the  ponds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Germantown  were  frozen  over,  and 
Kelly's  Dam,  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  Railroad, 
was  covered  with  skaters ;  while  at  Island  Point, 
Vermont,  at  sunrise  of  the  same  day,  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  12  degrees  below  zero ! 

By  a  blunder  of  the  writer,  a  transposition 
and  omission  occurred  in  the  Summary  of  the 
Fall  Temperatures  printed  in  the  Intelligencer 
last  month,  which  will  be  found  correct  below. 
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FALL  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temp,  of  the  three  Fall-months  of  1858,  55-93  deg. 

'<  "  "  «  «  "  1857,  55-80  " 
Average  Fall  Temperature  for  the  past 

sixty-nine  years,    .       .        .  54-42  " 

Highest,  "  during  "  1850—58.16  " 
Lowest.      «       "       "       «    1827—49-33  " 

J.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia.  1st  mo.  4th,  1859. 


ONLY  A  YEAR. 

BY  H.  B.  STOWE. 

One  year  ago — a  ringing  voice, 

A  clear  blue  eye, 
And  clustering  curls  of  sunny  hair, 

Too  fair  to  die  ! 

Only  a  year — no  voice,  no  smile, 

No  glance  of  eye, 
No  clustering  curls  of  golden  hair, 

Fair  but  to  die. 

One  year  ago — what  love,  what  schemes 

Far  into  life ! 
What  joyous  hopes,  what  high  resolves, 

What  generous  strife  ! 

The  silent  picture  on  the  wall, 

The  burial  stone — 
Of  all  that  beauty,  lif 3  and  joy, 

Remain  alone ! 

One  year — one  year — one  little  year, 

And  so  much  gone  ! 
And  yet  the  even  flow  of  life 

Moves  calmly  on. 

The  grave  grows  green,  the  flowers  bloom  fair 

Above  the  head ; 
No  sorrowing  tint  of  leaf  or  spray 

Says  he  is  dead. 

No  pause  or  hush  of  merry  birds 

Tbeir  eong  above, 
Tells  us  how  coldly  sleeps  below 

The  form  we  love. 

Where  hast  thou  been  this  year,  beloved? 

What  hast  thou  seen  ? 
What  visions  fair,  what  glorious  life 

Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

The  veil !  the  veil !  so  thin,  so  strong 

'Twixt  us  and  thee ; 
The  mystic  veil !  when  shall  it  fall 

That  we  may  see  ! 

#         -/-  *  *  *  * 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Our  Saviour  dear, 
We  lay  in  silence  at  thy  feet 

This  sad,  sad  year  ! 


AVIS. 

Dr.  Holmes  told  the  story  of  the  heroine  of  his 
poem  61  Avis,"  in  the  last  Atlantic,  at  the  close  of  a 
lecture  in  Charlestown  recently.  It  seems  that  a  lit- 
tle colored  girl  was  brought  to  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster,  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
ease as  to  present  a  most  revolting  spectacle  to  all 
connected  with  the  establishment.  It  seemed  as  if 
nobody  would  care  to  touch  her  or  could  look  at  her 
without  disgust  or  dread.  Under  these  circumstances, 
M  Avis  "  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  her,  and  did 


so  night  and  day,  e£  giving  body  and  soul  to  her,"  as 
Dr.  Holmes  says,  until  she  was  restored  to  life  audi 
health. 

I  may  not  rightly  call  thy  name, — 

Alas  !  thy  forehead  never  knew 
The  kiss  that  happier  children  claim, 

Nor  glistened  with  baptismal  dew. 

Daughter  of  want  and  wrong  and  woe, 

I  saw  thee  with  thy  sister  band, 
Snatched  from  the  whirlpool's  narrowing  flow, 

By  Mercy's  strong  yet  trembling  hand. 

"  Avis." — With  Saxon  eye  and  cheek, 

At  once  a  woman  and  a  child, 
The  Saint  uncrowned  I  came  to  seek 

Drew  near  to  greel  us, — spoke  and  smiled. 

God  gave  that  sweet  sad  smile  she  wore, 
All  wrong  to  shame,  all  souls  to  win, — 

A  heavenly  sun-beam  sent  before 

Her  footsteps  through  a  world  of  sin. 

"  And  who  is  Avis  ?"    Hear  the  tale 
The  calm-voiced  matrons  gravely  tell, 

The  story  known  through  all  the  vale, 
Where  Avis  and  her  sisters  dwell. 

With  the  lost  children  running  wild, 
Strayed  from  the  hand  of  human  care, 

They  find  one  little  refuse  child, 
Left  helpless  in  its  poisoned  lair. 

The  primal  mark  is  on  her  face, 

The  chattel  stamp, — the  pariah-stain 

That  follows  still  her  hunted  race, 
The  curse  without  the  crime  of  Cain. 

How  shall  our  smooth-turned  phrase  relate 
The  little  suffering  outcast's  ail  ? 

Not  Lazarus  at  the  rich  man's  gate, 

So  turned  the  rose-wreathed  revellers  pale. 

Ah,  veil  the  living  death  from  sight, 
That  wounds  our  beauty-loving  eye  ! 

The  children  turn  in  selfish  fright, 
The  whito-lipped  nurses  hurry  by. 

Take  her,  dread  Angel !  Break  in  love 
This  bruised  reed  and  make  it  thine! 
No  voice  descended  from  above, 
But  Avis  answered  "  She  is  mine." 

The  task  that  dainty  menials  spurn, 

The  fair  young  girl  has  made  her  own  ; 

Her  heart  shall  teach,  her  band  shall  learn 
The  toils,  the  duties  yet  unknown. 

So  Love  and  Death  in  lingering  strife 
Stand  face  to  face  from  day  to  day, 

Still  battling  for  the  spoil  of  Lifo, 
While  the  slow  seasons  creep  away. 

Love  conquers  Death  ;  the  prize  is  won  ; 

See  to  her  joyous  bosom  pressed 
The  dusky  daughter  of  the  sun, 

The  bronze  against  the  marble  breast ! 

Her  task  is  done ;  no  voice  divine 

Has  crowned  her  deed  with  saintly  fame  ; 

No  eye  can  see  the  auriole  shine 

That  rings  her  brow  with  heavenly  flame. 

Yet  what  has  holy  page  more  sweet, 
Or  what  had  woman's  love  more  fair, 

When  Mary  clasped  her  Saviour's  feet, 
With  flowing  eyes  and  streaming  hair? 
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Meek  child  of  sorrow,  walk  unknown, 
The  Angel  of  that  earthly  throng, 

And  let  thine  image  live  alone 
To  hallow  this  unstudied  song  ! 


FIRST  IDEA  OF  EVERYTHING. 
Concluded  from  p.  68T. 

The  leech  and  parasite  fishes  bled  men  before 
angrado's  time,  and  the  gnat  and  many  other 
nsects   furnished   lancets  to  cupping-glasses, 
as  pipes  and  drains  were  pre-formed  in  the 
lood-vessels  and  leaf-veins ;  the  first  valves 
ere  made  in  the  blood- receiving  heart;  and 
rap-doors,  shutting   only  one  way  were  set 
cross  sundry  internal  passages  of  the  mamma- 
lan  world.    The  flood-gates  of  locks  and  docks 
ight  have  been  long  ago  studied  in  the  two 
cartilaginous  plates  set  at  the  back  of  the  croco- 
le's  mouth,  by  which  he  can  shut  off  all  com- 
unication  between  his  mouth    and   throat ; 
thus,  while  holding  his  prey  under  water,  still 
being  able  to  breathe  ;  and  the  first  idea  of  the 
iron  girders  of  the  Crystal  Palace  came  ( we 
believe  confessedly,)  from  a  study  of  the  girders 
stretched  across  and  supporting  the  under  side  of 
the  huge  leaf  of  the  Victoria  regia.    Our  sharp- 
shooters and  scouts  and  riflemen  dress  them- 
selves to  be  as  undistinguishable  as  possible 
when  out  in  action,  or  while  lying  in  wait;  long 
go  the  young  turbot  did  the  same,  when  he 
took  the  hue  of  the  sand  whereon  he  rests :  and 
following  the  same  law,  the  chameleon  fish 
becomes  a  brownish  purple  in  deep  water  and 
yellowish  green  in  shallow.    The  spectre  insects 
and  walking  leaves  of  the  East  are  the  very 
copies  of  the  things  among  which  they  dwell — 
like  dead  leaves  or  dried  up  twigs,  like  green 
leaves  or  perambulating   buds — every  one  of 
them;  and  the  tropical  spiders,  that  live  in 
crevices  and  holes,  are  dingy  and  dirty,  while 
those  hiding  among  the  flowers  are  as  bright  as 
the  flowers  themselves.*    The  sportsman  dresses 
himself  in  a  certain  brown  or  grey,  known  to  the 
tailoring  world,  ignorant  of  the  why  and  stumb- 
mg  by  chance  on  first  principles,  as  fitted  for 
his  purposes ;  but  the  red  grouse  and  the  red 
deer  were  heath-colored  before  tailors  fashioned 
their  celebrated  sporting  suits,  and  the  lapwing 
and  the  curlew  laid  their  eggs  like  in  color  to 
the  pasture  that  was  to  hide  them.    Before,  too, 
the  axiom  of  like  from  like  had  obtained  in  our 
breeding  studs,  Nature  had  set  us  a  very  beauti- 
ful example  of  the  law  in  her  pine  forests,  if  in 
othing  else.    The  Norway  spruce  bears  cones 
like  itself,  thin,  tall,  and  elegant ;  the  stone  pine 
— great,  broad-based,  and  pyramidal — has  cones 
broad  and  apexial ;  Coulter's  pine  is  round  and 
heavy  and  bulky — so  are  its  cones ;  while  the 


*See  also  Spiders  in  Disguise,  Household  Words, 
ol.  3,  page. 


cluster  pine  is  perfect  in  proportion  and  perfect 
in  expression  of  strength — the  monarch  and 
the  leafy  Jove  of  the  forest  pinery. 

The  insect  world  is  overwhelming  in  types  of 
forms  and  fashions  and  arts  and  sciences,  in 
present  use.  Carpenter  and  mason,  wood-stainer 
and  shell -box  maker  are  to  be  seen  any  day 
among  the  bees  and  wasps,  the  ants  and  the 
caddis-worms.  Cells  were  hung  with  scarlet- 
leaf  upholstery  before  we  put  up  our  curtains, 
or  knew  the  value  of  brilliant  colors  in  gloomy 
places ;  and  nests  and  breeding  cells  were  lined 
with  the  softest  moss  and  most  silky  fibres, 
while  human  infants  wailed  in  undressed  cow- 
hides, or  hitched  up  as  papooses,  stared  blankly 
on  their  savage  mothers,  roasting  roots  in  heated 
ashes. 

In  nothing  have  we  orignated  ideas,  in  nothing 
have  we  created.  Even  Baptista  Porta' s  myth- 
ical monsters,  so  long  received  among  national 
and  nursery  creeds,  are  now  known  to  have 
been  uncreate  even  in  imagination,  and  to  have 
been  simply  varieties  of  species,  or  hybrids, 
exaggerated  by  ignorance  or  superstition.  Man 
has  thus  been  indebted  to  Nature  for  the  very 
models  of  his  invented  lies.  His  three  great 
types  of  political  society,  the  monarchial,  oli- 
garchial, and  democratic,  may  be  found  among 
insect  and  other  communities,  not  enrolled  in 
historic  records  ;  and  every  moral  characteristic 
he  possesses  finds  its  prototype  among  creatures 
of  lower  intelligence.  The  forethought  of  the 
ant,  the  activity  of  the  bee,  the  faithfulness  of 
the  dog,  the  stupid  ferocity  of  the  buffalo,  the 
cruel  foulness  of  the  hyena,  and  the  savage  rage 
of  the  tiger,  are  they  not  all  emblems  of  man's 
moral  state  ?  Are  there  not  also  among  us  in- 
dividuals who  hiss  at  nothing  like  frightened 
geese ;  who  cackle,  for  all  the  world  to  hear, 
over  their  diminutive  eggs;  who  thrust  their 
heads  into  holes,  and  fancy  no  one  sees  their 
tail-feathers  sticking  out;  who  bray  as  loud  as 
lions  roar,  because  the  wind  is  in  the  East,  or 
the  rain  is  coming  from  the  South ;  who  strut 
to  their  own  shadows  like  peacocks  in  the  sun, 
and  prowl  about  their  neighbors'  hen  roosts  like 
foxes  in  the  night  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  of 
patient  camels,  bearing  their  weary  loads  with 
sad  pathetic  faces  void  of  complaint ;  and  of 
proud,  shy  horses,  with  soft  mouths  and  irritable 
nerves,  who  have  to  be  coaxed  into  prancing  in 
their  harness?  Is  there  a  schoolboy  or  an  office- 
man  among  us  who  cannot  name  the  dogged 
bullock,  plodding  under  the  yoke,  the  race-horse, 
who  breaks  his  heart  in  emulation,  the  brave 
dog  harnessed  to  too  heavy  a  truck,  the  monkey 
who  only  imitates  for  mischief,  and  can  never 
be  brought  to  usefulness  or  good  ?  Have  we 
no  patriarchal  goats  among  us,  and  placid  milch- 
cows  ?  Are  there  not  in  all  congregations  of 
men,  sheep  who  follow  where  the  bell-wether 
leads;  and  is  not  the  black  bird  scouted  or 
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picked  to  death  by  his  brethren  among  swans, 
as  among  Christians  ?  Do  not  ants  make  slaves, 
and  are  there  not  in  apiaries  and  formicaries 
knights  templars,  and  amazons,  warlike  vestals, 
and  monks  militant,  as  there  have  been  among 
men  ?  Is  there  never  a  sleek  tabby  with  velvet 
paws  and  deadly  claws  among  the  purring  spin- 
sters of  a  social  tea  ?  Is  there  never  snugly 
ooiled  up  on  the  ministerial  benches,  a  rat  who 
left  a  falling  house  and  an  adverse  cause  ?  Is 
the  lion,  jealous  and  unapproachable,  without 
human  compeer  both  in  the  West  and  East?  Is 
the  ibis  the  only  scavenger  of  the  cities;  and 
has  not  even  the  crocodile  his  faithful,  humble 
friend  ?  Was  a  spider's  net  never  spun  in  a 
lawyer's  office  ?  and  to  what  dried-up  anatomies 
does  not  the  Court  of  Chancery  reduce  its  fat- 
test blue-bottles  ?  Other  societies,  besides  those 
of  crows  and  starlings,  avenge  themselves  on 
their  offending  members ;  the  mantis  is  not  the 
only  hypocrite  of  pious  seeming  and  deadly 
intent, — there  are  men  like  white  ants,  who 
undermine  your  rooftree,  and  eat  away  the  heart 
of  your  trusty  staff,  so  that  when  you  lean  your 
weight  on  it  you  are  flung  prostrate  on  the  ground; 
and  there  are  men  like  musk-rats  who  taint  and 
pollute  wherever  they  pass. 

Turn  where  we  will  for  science,  for  art,  for 
poetic  imagery,  for  human  characteristics,  we 
still  find  prototypes  and  models  in  Nature.  She 
is  in  truth  the  omnipotent  mother  whom  once 
the  Ephesians  typified  as  their  Diana;  the  foun- 
tain head  and  well-spring  of  all  life,  and  all 
intelligence. 

And  the  more  we  truly  know  of  Nature,  the 
greater  must  be  the  admiration  and  wonder,  and 
the  more  profound  the  humility  with  which  we 
pass  from  her  to  her  Creator. 


WOMAN  S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

GROAVING  OLD. 
(Concluded  from  page  684.) 

It  is  said  that  we  suffer  less  as  we  grow  older, 
that  pain,  like  joy,  becomes  dull  by  repetition, 
or  by  the  callousness  that  comes  with  years.  In 
one  sense  this  is  true.  If  there  is  no  joy  like 
the  joy  of  youth,  the  rapture  of  a  first  love,  the 
thrill  of  a  first  ambition,  God's  great  mercy  has 
also  granted  that  there  is  no  anguish  like  youth's 
pain  ;  so  total,  so  hopeless,  blotting  out  earth  and 
heaven,  falling  down  upon  the  whole  being  like  a 
stone.  This  never  comes  in  after  life,  because 
the  sufferer,  if  he  or  she  have  lived  to  any  pur- 
pose at  all,  has  learned  that  God  never  meant 
any  human  being  to  be  crushed  under  any 
calamity  like  a  blind  worm  under  a  stone. 

For  lesser  evils,  the  fact  that  our  interests 
gradually  take  a  wider  range,  allows  more  scope 
for  the  healing  power  of  compensation.  Also 
our  strongest  idiosyncrasies,  our  loves,  hates, 
sympathies  and  prejudices,  having  assumed  a 


more  rational  and  softened  shape,  we  do  not  pre' 
sent  so  many  angles  for  the  rough  attrition  o 
the  world.  Likewise,  with  the  eye  of  that  faitli 
already  referred  to,  we  have  come  to  view  life  ii 
its  entirety,  instead  of  agonizingly  puzzling  ove: 
its  disjointed  parts,  which  are  not,  and  werf 
never  meant  to  be  made  wholly  clear  to  morta 
eye.  And  that  calm  twilight,  which  by  nature's 
kindly  law  so  soon  begins  to  creep  over  the  past 
throws  over  all  things  a  softened  coloring  whict! 
altogether  transcends  and  forbids  regret.  I  sup^ 
pose  there  is  hardly  any  woman  with  a  gooc 
heart  and  clear  conscience,  who  does  not  feel  or 
the  whole  the  infinite  truth  of  the  following 
verses. 

"  '  Do  ye  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  Jeanie, 

As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night? 
Do  ye  wish  that  the  morn  would  bring  back  the  time 

When  your  heart  and  your  step  were  so  light?' 
'  I  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  Robin, 

And  of  all  that  I  joyed  in  them  : 
But  the  brightest  that  ever  arose  on  me, 

I  have  never  wished  back  again.'  " 

"  'Do  ye  think  of  the  hopes  that  are  gone,  Jeanie, 

As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night? 
Do  ye  gather  them  up  as  they  faded  fast, 

Like  buds  with  an  early  blight  ?' 
1 1  think  of  the  hopes  that  are  gone,  Robin, 

And  I  mourn  not  their  stay  was  fleet  ; 
For  they  fell  as  the  leaves  of  the  red  rose  fall, 

And  were  even  in  falling,  sweet.' 

I  Do  ye  think  of  the  friends  that  are  gone,  Jeanie, 

As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night? 
Do  ye  wish  they  were  round  you  again  once  more, 
By  the  hearth  that  they  made  so  bright.' 

I I  think  of  the  friends  that  are  gone,  Robin, 
They  are  dear  to  my  heart  as  then : 

But  the  best  and  the  dearest  among  them  all, 
I  have  never  wished  back  again  !'" 

Added  to  all  these  reasons,  contentment,  faith, 
cheerfulness,  and  the  natural  calming  down  of 
both  passions  and  emotions,  which  give  a  woman 
greater  capacity  for  usefulness  in  middle  life  than 
in  any  previous  portion  of  her  existence,  is 
another — her  greater  independence.  By  the 
time  she  has  arrived  at  the  half  of  those  three- 
score years-and-ten,  which  form  the  largest  avail- 
able limit  of  active  life,  she  will  generally  have 
become  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  her  own 
mistress.  I  do  not  mean  as  regards  exemption 
from  family  ties  and  restrictions,  for  this  sort  of 
liberty  is  sadder  than  bondage,  but  she  will  be 
mistress  over  herself — she  will  have  learned  to 
understand  herself,  mentally  aud  bodily.  Nor 
is  this  last  a  small  advantage,  for  it  often  takes 
years  to  comprehend,  and  act  upon  when  com- 
prehended, the  physical  peculiaritfes  of  one's 
own  constitution.  Much  valetudinarianism  among 
women  arises  from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the 
commonest  sanitary  laws ;  and  indifference  to 
that  grand  preservative  of  a  healthy  body,  a  well 
controlled  healthy  mind.  Both  of  these  are  more 
attainable  in  middle  age  than  youth  •  and,  there- 
fore, the  sort  of  happiness  they  bring — a  solid, 
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useful,  available  happiness — is  more  in  her  power 
then,  than  at  any  earlier  period. 

And  why  ?  Because  she  has  ceased  to  think 
principally  of  herself  and  her  own  pleasures  ; 
because,  as  I  tried  to  show  in  a  former  chapter, 
happiness  itself  has  become  to  her  an  accidental 
thing,  which  the  good  God  may  give  or  withhold 
as  He  sees  most  fit  for  her — most  adapted  to  the 
work  for  which  He  means  to  use  her  in  her 
generation.  This  conviction  of  being  at  once 
an  active  and  a  passive  agent,  self-working, 
worked  through,  and  worked  upon — is  surely 
consecration  enough  to  form  the  peace,  nay,  the 
happiness,  of  any  good  woman's  life  :  enough, 
be  it  ever  so  solitary,  to  sustain  it  until  the  end. 

In  what  manner  such  a  conviction  should  be 
carried  out,  no  one  individual  can  venture  to  ad- 
vise. Women's  work  is  in  this  age,  if  unde- 
fined, almost  unlimited,  when  the  woman  her- 
self so  chooses.  She  alone  can  be  a  law  unto 
herself ;  deciding,  acting  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  her  lot  is  placed. 

And  have  we  not  many  who  do  so  act  ?  "Women 
of  property,  whose  name  is  a  proverb  for  gener- 
ous and  wise  charities — whose  riches,  carefully 
gukled,  flow  into  un numerable  channels,  fresh- 
ening the  whole  land.  Women  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence, who  use  both,  or  lay  aside  both  in  the 
simplest  humility,  for  labors  of  love  which  level, 
or  rather  raise,  all  classes  to  one  common  sphere 
of  womanhood.  And  many  others  of  whom  the 
world  knows  nothing,  who  have  taken  the  wisest 
course  that  any  unmarried  woman  can  take,  and 
made  for  themselves  a  home  and  position  :  some, 
as  the  ladies  Bountiful  of  a  country  neighborhood; 
some,  as  elder  sisters,  on  whom  has  fallen  the 
bringing  up  of  whole  families,  and  to  whom  has 
tacitly  been  accorded  the  headship  of  the  same, 
by  the  love  and  respect  of  more  than  one  genera- 
tion thereof  j  and  some  as  writers,  painters,  and 
professional  women  generally,  who  make  the  most 
of  the  special  gift  apparently  allotted  to  them, 
believing  that,  be  it  great  or  small,  it  is  not 
theirs  either  to  lose  or  to  waste,  but  that  they 
must  one  day  render  up  to  the  Master  His  own, 
with  usury. 

Would  that,  instead  of  educating  our  young 
girls  with  the  notion  that  they  are  to  be  wives, 
or  nothing — matrons,  with  an  acknowledged 
position  and  duties,  or  with  no  position  and  du- 
ties at  all — we  couid  instil  into  them  the  prin- 
ciple that,  above  and  before  all,  they  are  to  be 
luvmen — women  whose  character  is  of  their  own 
making,  and  whose  lot  lies  in  their  own  hands. 
****** 

But  after  the  season  of  growing  old,  there 
comes  to  a  few  the  time  of  old  age  ;  the  withered 
face,  the  failing  strength,  the  bodily  powers 
gradually  sinking  into  incapacity  for  both  use- 
fulness and  enjoyment  j  I  will  not  say  but  that 
this  season  has  its  sad  aspect  to  a  woman  who 
has  never  married ;  and  who,  as  her  own  genera- 


tion dies  out,  probably  has  long  since  died  out, 
retains  no  longer,  nor  can  expect  to  retain,  any 
flesh  and  blood  claim  upon  a  single  human  being. 
When  all  the  downward  ties  which  give  to  the 
decline  of  line  a  rightful  comfort,  and  the  inter- 
est in  the  new  generation  which  brightens  it  with 
a  perpetual  hope,  are  to  her  either  unknown,  or 
indulged  in  chiefly  on  one  side.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  where  an  aunt  has  been  almost  like 
a  mother,  and  a  loving  and  loveable  great  aunt  is 
as  important  a  personage  as  any  grandmother. 

But  I  speak  of  things  in  general.  It  is  a  con- 
dition to  which  a  single  woman  must  make  up 
her  mind,  that  the  close  of  her  days  will  be  more 
or  less  solitary. 

Yet  there  is  a  solitude  which  old  age  feels  to 
be  as  natural  and  satisfying  as  that  rest  which 
seems  such  an  irksomeness  to  youth,  but  which 
gradually  grows  into  the  best  blessing  of  our 
lives ;  and  there  is  another  solitude,  so  full  of 
peace  and  hope,  that  it  is  like  Jacob's  sleep  in 
the  wilderness  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  of  angels. 

"  All  things  are  less  dreadful  than  they  seem." 

And  it  may  be  that  the  extreme  loneliness 
which,  viewed  afar  off,  appears  to  an  unmarried 
woman  as  one  of  the  saddest  of  the  inevitable 
results  of  her  lot,  shall  by  that  time  have  lost  all 
its  pain,  and  be  regarded  but  as  the  quiet, 
dreamy  hour  "  between  the  lights,"  when  the 
day's  work  is  done,  and  we  lean  back  closing  our 
eyes,  to  think  it  all  over  before  we  finally  go  to 
rest,  or  to  look  forward  in  faith  and  hope  unto 
the  coming  morning. 

A  finished  life — a  life  wwich  has  made  the 
best  of  all  the  materials  granted  to  it,  and  through 
which,  be  its  web  dark  or  bright,  its  pattern 
clear  or  clouded,  can  now  be  traced  plainly  the 
hand  of  the  Great  Designer  ;  surely  this  is  worth 
living  for  ?  And  though  at  its  end  it  may  be  some- 
what lonely;  though  a  servant's  and  not  a 
daughter's  arm  may  guide  the  failing  step ; 
though  most  likely  it  will  be  stranger's  only  who 
come  about  the  dying  bed ;  still,  such  a  life  is 
not  to  be  pitied,  for  it  is  a  completed  life.  It  has 
fulfilled  its  appointed  course,  and  returns  to  the 
Giver  of  all  breath,  pure  as  He  gave  it.  Nor  will 
He  forget  it  when  he  counteth  up  His  jewels. 


STEEL  PENS. 

The  immensity  of  this  manufacture  is  hardly 
conceivable,  yet  it  is  a  source  of  industry  and 
wealth  to  a  large  number  of  enterprising  and  in- 
genious manufacturers.  The  number  of  steel 
pen  sannually  produced  in  Birmingham,  England, 
is  said  to  be  upwards  of  one  thousand  millions. 
One  establishment  has  the  distinctive  marks  of 
five  hundred  different  dealers  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
America,  for  whom  the  pens  are  manufactured 
according  to  order.    The  method  of  forming  the 
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pen  or  nib  from  the  metal  is  rapid  and  curious. 
It  is  thus  described  :  The  sheets  of  steel  are  re- 
duced to  the  requisite  tenuity  by  successive  tran- 
sits through  the  rolling  mill  operations  tended 
by  men  and  boys.  "When  reduced  to  the  thin- 
ness of  a  steel  pen,  length  about  two  feet,  breadth 
two  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  the  sheets 
are  ready  for  punching  out  the  blanks.  The 
process  is  performed  with  great  rapidity,  one  girl 
of  average  industry  and  dexterity  being  able  to 
punch  out  about  one  hundred  gross  a  day.  The 
next  operation  is  to  place  the  blank  in  a  concave 
die,  on  which  a  slight  touch  from  a  convex  punch 
produces  the  requisite  shape — that  of  a  semi- 
tube.  The  slits  and  apertures  to  increase  the 
elasticity  and  the  maker's  or  venders's  name  or 
mark  are  produced  by  a  similar  tool.  Previous- 
ly, however,  the  pen  undergoes  a  variety  of  other 
processes.  When  complete,  all  but  the  slit,  it 
is  soft  and  pliable,  and  my  be  bent  or  twisted  in 
the  hand  like  a  piece  of  thin  lead.  Being  collect- 
ed in  grosses  or  great  grosses,  the  pens  are 
thrown  into  little  iron  square  boxes  and  placed 
in  a  furnace,  where  they  remain  till  box  and  pen 
are  of  a  white  heat.  They  are  then  taken  out 
and  thrown  hissing  hot  into  pails  or  tanks  of  oil, 
when  they  may  be  broken  like  so  many  wafers ; 
after  draining,  they  are  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
in  a  perforated  cylinder. 


THE  SLAVE  CARGO  OF  THE  WANDERER. 

The  Augusta  Despatch  has  the  following  : — 
"  We  learn  on  good  authority,  that  the  original 
cargo  consisted  of  420,  and  that  not  one  of  them 
died  or  was  seriously  ill  on  the  passage.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  Wanderer  acted  only  as  a  de- 
coy boat,  and  that  the  vessel  that  brought  them 
is  at  large.  Citizens  of  our  city  are  probably 
interested  in  the  enterprise,  and  those  brought 
up  the  river  are  supposed  to  be  their  share  of 
the  spoils,  and  have  been  distributed  on  their 
plantations.  It  is  quietly  hinted  that  this  is  the 
third  cargo  landed  by  the  same  company  during 
the  last  six  months. 

"One  of  our  citizens  has  bought  a  slave  from 
the  lot  recently  landed  just  below  the  city,  for 
which  he  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  He 
is  a  stout  boy,  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  con- 
siderable curiosity  has  been  manifested,  this 
morning,  to  see  the  '  distinguished  visitor.'  " 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  says  : — "  One 
of  the  negroes  from  the  Wanderer  was  brought 
to  this  city  on  Monday,  by  a  gentleman  who 
obtained  him  from  the  lot  carried  up  the  Sa- 
vannah river.  He  is  represented  to  be  a  likely 
and  very  tractable  young  fellow. '; 


Insults,  says  a  modern  philosopher,  are  like 
counterfeit  money;  we  can't  hinder  their  being 
offered,  but  we  are  not  compelled  to  take  them. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  proceedings  of  a  recent  public  gathering  ati 
Manchester,  England,  were  telegraphed  to  London  by» 
the  Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company,', 
The  report  occupied  six  closely  printed  columns  im 
the  Times.  It  was  commenced  to  be  telegraphed  att 
11  o'clock  at  night,  and  was  in  type  by  3  o'clock  thei 
next  morning,  every  word  having  passed  through  twoi 
hundred  miles  of  wire.  The  whole  work  was  per-3 
formed  by  girls,  and  there  was  harly  an  error  in  the' 
whole  report.  An  average  speed  of  twenty-nine* 
word  per  minute  was  maintained,  the  highest  speedy 
on  the  needles  being  thirty-nine  words  per  minute. 

The  peaceable  separation  of  Australia  from  Eng-  ■ 
land  is  beginning  to  be  agitated  in  the  former  place  J 
and  a  petition  is  in  circulation  for  its  accomplish- 1 
ment. 

On  the  26th  of  11th  mo  last,  the  residents  of  Sam 
Francisco  were  awakened  by  a  severe  shock  of  an 
earthquake.    Scarcely  had  they  opened  their  eyesi 
and  congratulated  themselves  that  it  was  over,  when 
a  still  more  severe  and  longer  continued  trembling  ofi 
the  earth  began.    The  latter  shock  lasted  between  i 
ten  and  twenty  seconds,  and  our  tall  brick  building- 
swayed  to  and  fro  at  a  terrible  rate.    No  serious  da- 
mage was  done,  however.    This  earthquake  was  felt  E 
at  various  places  over  the  State.    At  Stockton  it  was 
probably  as  severe  as  iji  San  Francisco.    In  Sacra-' 
mento  the  trembling  was  less  sensibly  felt.    At  Sam 
Jose  it  was  much  more  severe,  seriously  cracking  and 
injuring  many  of  the  houses.    About  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  latter  place,  the  ground,  in  one  place,  j 
is  reported  to  exhibit  large  seams  and  fissures,  from  I 
whence  sulphurous  smoke  ascended  the  morning  after  | 
the  earthquake.    However,  the  fissures  existed  before  I 
the  earthquake.    At  Petaluma,  and  various  other 
places,  the  earthquake  was  also  sensibly  felt. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  quiet,  but  I 
prices  are  steady.    The  sales  of  superfine  are  at  $5  12  i 
a  $5  25  extra,  and  $5  50  a  $5  75  tor  extra  family.  The! 
sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are  within  the.range  of  I 
the  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6  25  up  to  $7  25. 
Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  continue  limited. 
The  former  is  held  at  $3  81.    Corn  Meal  is  wanted 
at  $3  25  per  barrel  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  little 
inquiry.     Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at  j 
$1  25  a  $1  30  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Ked,  and  1 
$1  36  a  $1  45  for  prime  White.    Rye  is  steady  and  in  j 
demand  at  84  a  85  cts.    Old  Corn  is  held  at  80  cents  ;  j 
new  ranges  at  from  73  a  75  cts.    Oats  are  steady. 
Sales  of  prime  Delaware  at  45  cts.,  and  Pennsylvania' 
at  48  cents.    Barley  is  selling  at  80  a  85  cents. 

Cloverseed  meets  a  fair  inquiry  at  $5  94  a  $6  00 
per  64  lbs.  for  fair  and  prime  quality.  Ssales  of 
Timothy  at  $2  12.    Sales  of  Flaxseed  at  $1  65. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  tbe  Library  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  in 
the  Library  room,  on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the 
12th  inst.,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Phila.  1st  mo.  1859.       JACOB  M.  ELLIS,  Clerk. 


Two  women  can  be  accomodated  with  board  in  the 
country,  and  have  a  comfortable  room"  to  themselves. 
Apply  to  W.  C.  Martindale,  Byberry  P.  O.Pa. 


W-rrihew  k  Thompson,  Prs.  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Ban  k 
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Memoir  of  Thomas  Zell,  with  some  extracts 
from  his  memorandums  and  letters. 

[Continued  from  page  691.  J 
LETTERS. 

Eighth  mo.  7th,  1837. 
My  dear  Friend: — My  mind  was  deeply  in- 
terested very  soon  after  takiDg  my  seat  in  our 
little  select  meeting  this  morning,  particularly 
on  account  of  the  very  important  and  interesting 
station  ministers  and  elders  are  placed  in.  I 
believe  that  ministers  have  often  suffered  great 
loss  for  want  of  those  dedicated  nursing  fathers 
and  mothers  in  the  church,  (in  the  sration  of 
Elders,  those  who  are  anointed  and  appointed 
to  that  service  by  the  great  High  Priest  of  our 
profession,  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  merely  ap- 
pointed by  Society  which  confers  nothing  but 
worldly  authority  without  spiritual  life.)  I 
have  often  been  led  to  take  a  view  of  this  inter- 
esting subject,  and  have  as  often  been  ready  to 
shrink  from  an  appointment  that  I  fear  Ls  of  that 
kind,  doubting  whether  I  had  received  anything 
more  than  the  appointment  of  men,  and  feeling 
that  I  had  not  been  sufficiently  obedient  to  the 
qualifying  power  of  the  great  and  Holy  One,  to 
entitle  me  to  a  participation  in  that  body. 

This  view  has  so  often  operated  with  me  that 
I  can  but  feel  a  desire  to  be  released  from  the 
duty  on  that  account,  at  the  end  of  my  present 
term,  which  will  very  soon  arrive  ;  at  the  same 
time  I  sincerely  desire  that  there  may  be  those 
appointed  by  Society  to  fill  tiiat  station,  who 
have  been  careful  to  live  in  obedience  to  the 
Light.  Sum  would  be  eminently  useful  to  the 
truly  exercised  ministers  of  the  gospel.  I  fully 
accord  with  the  view  held  out  this  day  that  there 
should  be  freedom,  and  this  freedom  I  think 
ought  to  be  reciprocal  the  elders  watching  over 


the  ministers,  and  the  ministers  over  the  elders, 
each  for  good  and  not  for  evil,  (which  1  fear 
sometimes  is  the  case)  for  instruction,  encour- 
agement, or  caution,  as  the  case  may  require, 
then  there  might  be  blessed  travail  together  in 
the  body,  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the 
bond  of  peace.  These  subjects  took  so  deep  a 
hold  on  my  mind  that  I  knew  not  but  I  should 
have  to  expose  myself  on  that  occasion,  but  per- 
haps it  is  best  that  I  held  my  peace  and  left  the 
speaking  to  others  better  qualified, — neverthe- 
less I  thought  I  felt  a  freedom  to  communicate 
my  feeling  to  thee,  believing  thou  couldst  ap- 
preciate the  motive,  and  cast  a  veil  of  charity 
over  their  imperfections.  T.  Z. 

Dear  Friend  : — My  spirit  is  often  interested 
on  behalf  of  the  ministers  of  our  Society,  and 
in  the  freedom  which  should  ever  subsist  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  body.  I  feel  wil- 
ling to  suggest  a  few  hints  for  thy  consideration, 
desiring  at  the  same  time  to  injure  not  the  wine 
nor  the  oil. 

When  thou  visited  Spruce  and  Cherry  Street 
Meetings,  a  short  time  since,  a  fear  rested  on  my 
mind,  and  has  since  continued  with  me,  that  thy 
communications  were  extended  in  the  expres- 
sion of  more  words  than  was  meet.  I  believe 
it  is  needful  for  all  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  wait- 
ing to  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  be- 
fore engaging  in  the  important  work  of  the  min- 
istry, and  when  this  power  is  received,  to  com- 
municate what  is  required  in  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

From  the  opening  of  thy  concern  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Spruce  Street,  it  appeared  that  thou  art 
fully  aware  that  the  instrument  can  do  but  lit- 
tle ;  that  it  is  the  Minister  of  Ministers,  (near 
to  each  of  us,)  who  is  able  to  do  the  work ; 
therefore,  a  few  words  spoken  under  his  authori- 
ty, directing  the  attention  of  the  hearers  to  that 
never  failing  source  of  power,  is  all  the  servant 
can  do. 

I  have  no  other  desire  than  thy  growth  and 
preservation  in  the  Truth. 

From  thy  sincere  friend, 

Thomas  Zell. 

It  was  to  me  truly  grateful  to  receive  a  line 
of  remembrance  from  thee,  by  our  mutual  friend 
Sarah,  in  this  winter  season,  both  outwardly  and 
spiritually,  wherein  some  are  almost  famished  in 
an  outward  sense,  while  others  are  so  spiritually 
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poor  and  diseased  that  they  have  barely  sufficient 
food  in  their  garners  to  keep  the  immortal  part 
alive,  until  the  return  of  the  spring  time  of  di- 
vine favor. 

But  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  such  should 
be  the  case,  when  we  consider  that  the  profess- 
ors of  Christianity  are  so  negligent  in  sowing 
to  the  spirit  iu  the  spring  time  of  heavenly  vi- 
sitations, and  also  so  slothful  in  laboring  during 
the  summer  season,  thus  they  gather  not  fruit  in 
Autumn,  that  would  be  a  solace  during  the 
dreary  winter  of  storms  and  trials.  Notwith- 
standing some  of  us  have  toiled  a  long  time  as 
it  were,  without  catching  much,  if  anything, 
yet  I  hope  there  will  be  a  willingness  to  cast  the 
net  over  the  right  side  of  the  ship  at  the  Mas- 
ter's command. 

Thou  might  suppose  from  the  above  that  I 
only  look  at  the  dark  side  of  things,  neverthe- 
less there  are  seasons  when  the  gracious  Master 
is  pleased  to  be  with  his  people  for  their  encour- 
agement. I  believe  the  unslumbering  Shepherd 
of  Israel  is  raising  up  servants  from  among  the 
children  whom  he  will  enable  to  proclaim  his 
great  name  with  power  and  effect  if  they  keep 
their  places.  T.  Z. 

4th  mo.  8th,  1838. 
Dear  P.  T. — I  believe  there  were  those  pre- 
sent at  meeting  this  morning,  who  could  realize 
the  feeling  that  they  had  known  the  Master's 
will  and  done  it  not,  therefore  they  had  to  en- 
dure the  punishment  of  being  beaten  with  many 
stripes  j  they  had  also  become  sick,  even  unto 
death,  yea,  and  not  only  felt  the  terror  of  death, 
but  of  being  buried  also,  and  remaining  in  the 
earth  for  many  days  as  a  just  recompense  for 
their  disobedience.  But  Oh!  the  unmerited 
goodness  and  condescension  of  the  Father  of  all 
our  mercies,  who,  through  Christ,  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life,  condescended  to  revisit  and 
raise  some  of  those  again,  so  as  to  feel  in  some 
degree  reanimated,  and  enabled  through  his  in- 
vigorating influence  to  commemorate  his  excel- 
lent name.  May  some  of  us,  dear  friends,  learn 
from  the  things  we  have  suffered,  to  live  in 
greater  obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  his 
heavenly  will,  then  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
receive  the  welcome  language  of  "  well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant."  May  this  be  our 
happy  experience,  is  the  fervent  desire  of  thy 
sincere  friend  and  well  wisher,  T.  Z. 

2d  mo.,  1839. 
Dear  Friend: — I  have  often  thought  of  the 
query  proposed  to  me  by  thee,  and  have  endea- 
vored to  ascertain,  through  the  medium  of  my 
own  feelings,  what  part  or  lot  I  may  have  in  the 
eldership,  but  I  am  hardly  able  to  discover 
wherein  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  have 
generally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  have, 
it  is  to  enter  a  little  into  fellow-feeling  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  exercised  ministers,  endeavoring 


to  hold  out  to  them  a  feeble  hand  of  support 
and  encouragement  in  their  important  calling; 
desiring  their  faithfulness  in  every  divine  requi- 
sition, as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  that  peace 
and  consolation  that  the  world  cannot  give,  nei- 
ther take  away.  As  to  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  words  spoken  by  ministers,  I  believe  I  have 
but  very  little  to  do  therein  ;  therefore  I  have 
come  to  the  belief  that  my  one  talent  ought  to 
be  employed  in  the  encouragement  of  that  class 
of  our  ministers  who  feel  as  if  they  could  barely 
lisp  the  name  of  Jehovah,  but  are  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  doing  his  will.        Thomas  Zell. 

Dear  X: — I  can  truly  sympathize  with  thee 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  perhaps  my  feelings  are 
called  into  action  more  than  if  thy  prospects 
were  unconnected  with  any  other  miuister  in  the 
contemplated  visit.  I  have  endeavored  to  feel 
after  the  concern  separately  and  jointly,  and  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  general  these  services 
are  better  performed  by  individual  faithfulness 
than  by  a  combination  of  concerns.  But  as  it 
respects  the  present  prospect,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  or  feel  anything  like  a  clashing  in  the 
service,  neither  can  there  be,  if  each  one  keeps 
obedient  to  the  Holy  Leader,  under  a  feeling 
sense  of  "  here  am  I,  Lord,  do  with  me  as  seem- 
eth  best  in  thy  wisdom.  Not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done/' 

Therefore  my  desire  is,  that  you  may  be  so 
united  and  banded  in  the  service  and  labor,  that 
the  visited  and  visitors  may  be  so  encouraged 
and  edified  together,  and  that  you  may  return 
to  your  homes,  accompanied  with  that  peace  that 
the  worldly  mind  knows  not  of. 

I  have  some  fears  there  is  a  disposition  on  thy 
part  to  be  excused  from  the  extension  of  labor 
to  others,  on  account  of  thy  own  supposed  weak- 
ness, and  not  seeing  greater  fruits  from  thy  la- 
bor. But  thou  must  remember  there  is  seed 
time  and  harvest ;  the  husbandman  has  to  wait 
for  the  early  and  latter  rains  before  the  crop  is 
gathered.  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed ;  in 
evening  withhold  not  thy  hand.  T.  Z. 

Philada.  Twelfth  mo.  24th,  1839. 

Dear  Friends  : — Your  acceptable  communica- 
tion came  to  hand  this  afternoon,  and  it  was 
grateful  to  hear  thot  you  had  been  cared  for  by 
the  unslumbering  Shepherd,  in  your  getting 
along  thus  far. 

It  is  a  cause  of  thankfulness  to  my  mind,  that 
there  are  those  who  are  willing  to  leave  their 
ceiled  houses,  and  comfortable  firesides,  and 
dear  friends,  to  visit  in  Gospel  love  the  sick  and 
infirm;  and  also  to  endeavor  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  those  that  are  almost  ready  to  give 
out  by  the  way-side.  You  have  been  the  daily 
companions  of  my  mind  since  leaving  here,  and 
I  earnestly  desire  your  encouragement  in  the 
performance  of  every  requisition  of  the  blessed 
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Master;  then  I  have  no  doubt  your  peace  will 
flow  as  a  river. 

You  may  feel  an  interest  to  know  something 
of  the  labors  of  our  dear  sister  E  N.  The  visit 
to  Spruce  street  members  has  been  accomplished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few.  '  Susanna 
Haydock  and  myself  accompanied  her  in  all  the 
sittings,  which  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
one  hundred,  and  I  can  truly  say  it  has  been  a 
source  of  comfort  and  consolation  to  my  mind, 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  as  bread  cast  upon  the  wa- 
ter, which,  if  not  found  immediately,  may  be 
after  many  days,  and  prove  a  lasting  blessing  to 
the  members  of  our  little  meeting. 

We  had  a  pretty  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  First- 
day  ;  the  travelling  has  been  somewhat  impeded. 
I  hope  you  will  be  enabled  to  pursue  your  visit 
throughout  to  your  own  satisfaction,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  visited,  and  return  safe  home  full 
of  health,  faith,  and  peace,  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  your  labors.  Thomas  Zell. 

Dear  Friend: — There  has  been  a  feeling  that 
has  attended  my  mind  at  seasons,  that  some  of 
us  who  are  placed  in  conspicuous  stations  in  so- 
ciety were  not  as  diligent  in  the  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  us  as  we  should  be,  and  my  own  de- 
ficiency and  short  coming  has  often  been  por- 
trayed before  my  view,  accompanied  by  a  desire 
that  some  way  may  open  wherein  I  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  do  all  things  whatsoever  the  Master  may 
require  at  my  hand.  But  when  I  look  at  my 
leanness  and  unworthiness  to  enter  into  any  work 
of  righteousness,  even  the  encouragement  of  a 
brother  or  sister  to  the  attendance  of  our  reli- 
gious meetings,  I  am  ready  to  cry  out,  "I  am  a 
man  of  unclean  lips,"  and  therefore  I  fear  I  am 
more  of  a  stumbling  block  to  the  sincere  in- 
quirer, than  a  nursing  father.  Truly,  the  har- 
vest is  great.  Dear  sister,  say  not  in  thy  heart, 
"four  months  and  then  cometh  the  harvest;"  nay, 
verily,  I  believe  the  harvest  is  already  before 
thee,  ripe,  yea,  fully  ripe  unto  gathering.  There- 
fore, when  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  biddeth  thee 
to  put  thy  sickle  into  the  field  of  labor,  that  of 
gathering  up  the  Lord's  fruit,  even  his  children, 
if  it  should  be  to  go  solitary  and  alone  from 
house  to  house,  I  believe  thou  wilt  have  thy  re- 
ward. If  this  should  be  thy  allotment,  thou 
wilt  have,  I  trust,  the  sympathetic  feeling  and 
feeble  desires  of  one  of  the  least  of  the  Father's 
flock.  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  give  no  heed 
to  the  enemy  that  so  often  strives  to  overthrow 
us.  T.  Z. 

First  day,  Ninth  mo.  2d,  1840. 
Dear  Friend: — It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
that  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  thy  consola- 
tory note,  and  say  that  there  has  been  a  dwelling 
in  solitary  places,  contending  within  me  with 
spirits  that  are  not  of  the  Master's  owning.  And 
I  have  often  craved  strength  from  on  high,  to 
enable  me  to  become  victorious,  and  have  at  sea- 


sons been  comforted  with  a  little  glimmer  of 
hope,  but  at  others,  deeply  discouraged  on  ac- 
count of  my  many  infirmities.  But  my  desire 
still  is  that  I  may  be  willing  to  tarry  at  Jerusa- 
lem, until  I  receive  power  from  on  high ;  then, 
if  obedience  keeps  pace  with  knowledge  the 
work  will  be  performed  to  the  honor  of  Him  who 
requires  it.  I  had  believed  that  I  was  walking 
solitary  and  aione,  where  no  eye  could  see,  but 
that  of  my  blessed  Redeemer,  and  that  my  feel- 
ings were  unknown  to  all  except  Him  who  know- 
eth  all  things,  yet  I  find  there  is  a  fellow  feeling 
to  be  known  of, — as  deep  answering  unto  deep. 

I  would  that  thou  be  encouraged  to  yield  to 
every  feeling  emanating  from  the  divine  influ- 
ence.   "With  sincere  regards,  I  remain 

Thy  friend,  T.  Z. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Our  friend,  J.  F.  has  furnished  us  with  the 
following  account  of  the  rise  of  Little  Falls,  (Md.) 
Meeting : 

William  Amos,  a  military  officer,  who  held  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  Harford  County,  Mary- 
land, about  the  year,  1738,  (judging  from  the 
dates  in  the  following  obituary,)  when  walking 
one  First-day  morning  over  his  premises,  was  in- 
duced to  sit  down  on  a  log  ;  here  his  meditations 
and  devotion  were  such  that  he  regarded  it  as 
worship.  He  went  again,  and  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  similar  feelings.  After  continuing 
this  practice  for  some  time,  he  named  the  cir- 
cumstances to  some  of  his  worthy  neighbors, 
some  of  whom  were  induced  to  come  and  sit  with 
him  on  the  log.  Others  fell  in  by  degrees,  until 
their  number,  in  about  six  weeks,  increased  to 
nine,  when  the  log  was  nearly  occupied.  After 
worshipping  in  this  way  for  some  time,  they  in- 
quired among  themselves  whether  their  was  any 
other  people  who  worshipped  in  this  way.  Having 
ascertained  that  their  worship  was  similar  to  that 
of  Friends,  they  went  to  Gunpowder  Monthly 
Meeting,  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  (Wil- 
liam Amos,  himself,  in  his  military  costume.) 
They  laid  their  case  before  the  Meeting,  who,  on 
deliberate  consideration,  received  them  into 
unity  and  membership,  and  at  once  granted  them 
an  indulged  meeting.  The  nine  then  erected  a 
little  cabin,  which  answered  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship about  one  year.  (William's  military  dress 
dropped  off  as  his  clothes  wore  out,  and  he  soon 
became  a  valuable  minister  in  a  plain  dress.)  They 
soon  erected  a  log  house,  which  answered  thejr 
purpose  for  several  years;  this  they  at  length 
enlarged  for  an  additional  accommodation  of  a 
school  house. 

At  length,  they  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
again,  and  they  erected  a  substantial  stone  meet- 
ing house  in  place  of  the  log  building.  Again, 
about  the  year  1844,  they  erected  the  present: 
large  stone  meeting  house,  and  have  now  a  large, 
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yard,  horse  and  carriage  shed,  grave-yard,  and  a 
good  school  house;  and  many  families  of  Friends 
from  several  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  con- 
tinent have  emigrated  thither.  It  is  a  large 
meeting  of  worthy,  substantial  Friends;  and  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Baltimore  is  held  once  in 
the  year  at  this  place,  near  where  the  remarkable 
log  formerly  lay.  The  Monthly  Meeting  is  com- 
posed of  Little  Falls  and  Forest  Preparative 
Meetings;  the  latter  is  situated  some  six  miles 
from  the  former,  and  was  set  up  during  the  life- 
time of  William  Amos.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  this  venerable  patriarch  might  have  said, 
with  the  patriarch  Jacob:  (Genesis  xxxii.  10,) 
"  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies, 
and  of  all  the  truth  which  thou  hast  showed 
unto  thy  servant;  for  with  my  staff  I  passed  over 
this  Jordan,  and  now  lam  become  tico  bands." 

The  lands  have  become  greatly  improved  by 
the  new  fertilizers,  and  the  improved  modes  of 
agriculture;  and  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  and 
comforted  in  the  refined  and  excellent  society  of 
Friends  and  others  in  this  neighborhood.  It  has 


meeting  house,  in  Baltimore,  to  the  number  of 
about  owe  hundred  and  forty,  when  he  very  pa- 
thetically and  affectionately  addressed  them  on 
the  subject  of  their  everlasting  welfare ;  one  of 
his  great-great-grand-children  was  present  on  this 
occasion." 

This  venerable  patriarch  was  the  father  of  a 
numerous  progeny,  amounting,  it  is  believed,  to 
nearly  300.  The  following  is  a  correct  return  of 
them,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  :  Children, 
16;  grand-children,  92;  great  grand  children, 
133;  great-great-grand-children,  8.  Total,  249 
N.  B. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found 
the  "  Testimony  of  the  Gunpowder  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Maryland,"  concerning  the  said  Wil- 
liam Amos.  (See  "  Friends'  Miscellany,  by 
John  Conly,"  vol.  i.,  page  27.)  This  document 
was  written  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  as  it 
agrees  in  substance  with  the  foregoing  account, 
I  feel  inclined  to  copy  from  the  testimony  some 
incidents  and  facts  not  related  by  my  informants, 
or  contained  in  the  obituary  notice — adding  to 
the  interest  of  the  account  of  this  very  remark- 


been  predicted  by  some  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  able  patriarch,  and  bringing  up  a  part  of  the 


will  yet,  some  day,  be  held  in  this  place." 

Believing  that  the  above  account  would  be  in- 
teresting in  Friends'  Intelligencer,  I  offer  it  for 
insertion,  accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  his  death,  which  was  hanging  in  a 
frame  on  the  premises,  where  William  Amos  re- 
sided. Joseph  Foulke. 

12th  mo.  20th,  1858. 

Departed  this  life,  in  Harford  County,  in  this 
State,  (Maryland,)  on  the  26th  day  of  the  Sec- 
ond Month,  1814,  in  the  97th  year  of  his  age, 
William  Amos,  a  much  revered  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  seventy-six  years  a  min- 
ister thereof.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
while  exercising  the  functions  of  an  officer  in  the 
militia,  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  was  a  "peaceful  kingdom;"  there- 
fore, conferring  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  he  was 
"obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,"  resigned  his 
commission,  and  united  himself  in  religious 
fellowship  with  Frieno's;  hath  ever  since  [while 
he  lived]  continued  his  exertions,  successfully, 
we  believe,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to  turn 
men  to  righteousness.  His  own  life  was  an  ex- 
emplification of  meekness,  piety,  resignation,  be- 
nevolence and  charity. 

He  was  a  great  promoter  of  peace  and  justice, 


narration  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors  to  the  present 
time. 

The  testimony  says :  tl  This,  our  dearly  beloved 
friend,  was  born  about  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month,  1717,  old  style,  (fifth  month,  new  style,) 
and  educated  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
In  relation  to  his  testimony  against  war,  it  is 
stated  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  it  ap- 
pears he  was  an  officer  in  the  militia,  but  whilst 
in  that  station,  it  was  through  Divine  mercy, 
opened  to  his  understanding  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  was  a  peaceful  kingdom.  He,  there- 
fore, not  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood,  became 
obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  resigned  his 
office." 

In  relation  to  Oaths  : — "  Before  he  had  any 
acquaintance  with  Friends,  he  was  summoned  as 
a  witness,  and  required  to  take  an  oath ;  when 
he  found  himself  constrained  to  refuse,  notwith- 
standing heavy  penalties  were  threatened  as  the 
consequence ;  yet  being  enabled  patiently  and 
steadfastly  to  bear  his  testimony,  he  was,  after 
some  time,  discharged." 

Hireling  Ministry :  "In  process  of  time,  he 
also  saw  the  inconsistency  of  supporting  a  min- 
ister by  hire;  and  he,  at  one  time,  stood  almost 
if  not  quite  alone  in  these  parts,  in  refusing  to 
pay  the  tax  imposed  for  that  purpose.  And 
and  was  frequently  called  on  by  his  fellow-citizens  although  this  testimony  exposed  him  to  some  close 
to  perform  the  Christian  duty  of  mediator;  and  j  trials  and  sufferings,  yet  he  appears  to  have  faith- 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  exertions  ,  fully  maintained  his  integrity." 


to  restore  harmony  were  very  generally  crowned 
with  success. 


Testimony  in  relation  to  Slavery:— He  was 
also  a  zealous  advocate  in  the  cause  of  the  op- 


In  the  year  1806,*  as  many  of  his  descend-;  pressed  descendants  of  the  Africans,  and  one  of 
ants  as  could  be  conveniently  notified,  were  con-  the  first  to  liberate  those  in  his  possession  ;  and 
vened,  at  his  particular  request,  in  Friends'  ai>ter  making  the  sacrifice  in  justice,  he  labored 
  in  much  love  and  tenderness  to  induce  others  to 

*He  was  then  in  about  the  89th  year  of  his  age.       do  likewise." 
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The  testimony,  after  stating  his  integrity,  and 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  principle,  not  only  in 
relation  to  "War,  Oaths,  Hireling  Ministry  and 
Slavery,"  but  "  as  he  grew  in  years,  he  grew  in  his 
gift,  and  became  an  able  minister;  it  being  evi- 
dent that  his  love  for  the  eternal  good  of  man- 
kind increased  with  his  years,  often  repeating, 
in  his  public  testimonies,  that  song  of  the  angels 
to  the  shepherds,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest; 
on  earth,  peace,  goodwill  toward  men.' " 


OPPOSITION  TO  ERROR. 

"Take  heed  you  measure  not  your  love  to 
truth  by  your  opposition  unto  error.  If  hatred 
of  error  and  superstition  spring  from  sincere 
love  of  truth  and  true  religion,  the  root  is  good 
and  the  branch  is  good.  But  if  your  love  to 
truth  and  true  religion  spring  from  hatred  to 
others'  error  and  superstition,  the  root  is  naught 
and  the  branch  is  naught;  then  can  no  other 
fruit  be  expected,  but  hypocrisy,  hardness  of 
heart,  and  uncharitable  censuring  of  others." — 
Jackson,  vol.  3,  p.  685. 


Believing  that  the  following  "views  concern" 
ing  war,"  written  by  Jesse  Kersey,  nearly  forty 
five  years  ago,  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
youth  and  others  of  our  Society,  I  have  felt  the 
liberty  of  transcribing  and  sending  them  for 
publication  in  the  "  Intelligencer/' 

W .  C.  Martindale. 

Byberry,  First  mo.  4th,  1859. 

The  Society  of  Friends  believe  that  all  wars 
and  fightings,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  are 
contrary  to  the  peaceable  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  not  lawful  for  Christians.  If  a  religion 
which  has  for  its  object  the  redemption  of  fallen 
man  from  under  the  dominion  of  corrupt  passions 
and  dispositions  did  not  forbid  wars  and  fightings, 
if  it  could  even  suppose  a  case,  either  national 
or  individual,  which  could  not  be  settled  among 
its  followers  without  an  appeal  to  arms,  such  a 
religion,  in  the  opinion  of  Friends,  would  be  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  Christ.  A  main  pillar 
in  the  gospel,  is  the  spirit  of  non-resistance ; 
without  this  spirit,  the  whole  ground  of  Chris- 
tianity would  be  lost ;  a  principle  which  calls 
upon  its  followers  to  love  enemies,  to  forgive  in- 
juries, aud  when  we  are  smitten  upon  one  cheek 
to  turn  the  other  also.  The  Saviour  of  the 
world  did  not  only  deliver  such  precepts,  he 
also  confirmed  them  by  example;  because, 
though  he  had  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
yet  he  submitted  to  the  unrighteous  decision  of 
the  Jews,  and  bore,  without  resistance,  to  be 
nailed  to  the  cross ;  setting  us  of  the  present 
day  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  foot- 
steps. We  therefore  believe  that  he  has  not 
left  his  followers  at  liberty  to  enter  the  field  of 
blood  aud  destruction,  that  we  are  to  endure, 


with   unconquerable   patience,  and  leave  our 
cause  to  the  decision  of  a  righteous  judge. 
Praying  for  those  who  may  thus  injure  us,  after 
his  blessed  example,  when  suffering  upon  the 
tree,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."    But  we  are  told,  if  this  be  the 
duty  of  Christians,  if  they  are  in  no  case  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  an  enemy,  not  only  na- 
tions, but  individuals,  would  trample  upon  the 
rights  of  each  other     This  is  saying,  in  sub- 
stance, that  Christianity,  if  it  does  not  allow  of 
wars,  will  be  a  religion  not  suitable  for  man,  and 
consequently  ought  to  be  rejected.    Those  who 
reason  thus,  are  not  to  be  spoken  to  as  Chris- 
tians ;  if  they  are  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  it 
must  be  without  any  claim  on  their  part  to 
Christianity;  and  with  such  the  author  has  no 
prospect  of  reasoning  here.    But  all  those  who 
lay  claim  to  the  Christian  religion,  he  con- 
ceives, must  believe  that  wars  and  fightings  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  has  informed 
us,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  if  my 
kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  ser- 
vants fight."    John  xviii.  36.    I  am  aware  that 
many  just  observations  and  reasonings  have  al- 
ready appeared  against  wars  and  fightings ;  and 
it  therefore  does  not  seem   necessary  to  say 
mnch  upon  the  subject.    But  when  I  consider 
the  warlike  measures  which  singularly  engage 
the  councils  of  nations,  and  the  dependance 
which  seems  everywhere  placed  upon  human 
force,  and  contrast  this  with  what  Christianity 
calls  for,  I  am  convinced  that  much  more  is 
necessary  to  be  done,  before  this  dark  cloud  will 
be  removed  from  the  professors  of  Christianity. 
I  see  no  reason  to  expect  its  removal,  until  men 
shall  weary  themselves  with  their  own  deceiv- 
ings.    The  probability  is,  that  there  will  be 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  that,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  the  end  is  not  yet.    But  I  believe 
there  are  some  in  most  countries,  who  are  re- 
deemed from  the  spirit  of  war,  and  I  doubt  not 
there  are  those  who  will  submit  to  suffer  any 
persecution  that  the  governments  of  this  world, 
in  the  darkness  of  human  policy,  may  inflict 
upon  them,  rather  than  stain  their  hands  in 
human  blood. 

I  feel  concerned,  while  writing  upon  this  im- 
portant testimony,  that  the  religious  society  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  may  look  well  to  its 
conduct  in  all  respects  on  this  subject.  My 
fears  have  been,  that  many  are  in  danger 
of  departing  from  the  true  ground  of  this 
testimony.  Those  only,  will  stand  in  a  time  of 
trial,  who  have  placed  their  confidence  in  the 
all-sufficient  arm  of  the  Almighty,  and  who  have 
no  dependence  upon  the  arm  of  flesh  ;  who  know 
that  the  kingdom  of  their  Divine  Master  is  not 
of  this  world ;  and  who  themselves,  are  re- 
deemed from  the  love  of  it,  and  prefer  his  cause 
to  all  other  considerations.  Such  will  be  kept 
free  from  all  the  measures  of  war,  and  endeavor 
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to  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  among  men,  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty.  Neither  will  they  be 
tossed  about  by  any  of  the  changes  that  are 
going  on  in  the  world  :  but  being  satisfied  with 
the  peace  of  God  in  their  own  souls,  they  will 
lean  upon  him,  not  daring  to  mix  with  any 
thing  but  what  they  know  proceeds  from  the 
light  and  spirit  of  truth.  But  when  the  affec- 
tions of  men  fasten  upon  worldly  possessions, 
they  are  in  danger  of  mixing  with  the  policy  and 
spirit  of  the  times;  and  often  the  steps  they 
take  to  promote  their  own  selfish  ends,  are  con- 
trary to  the  benign  purpose  of  Him  who  regards 
with  an  equal  eye,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Hence,  such  become  instrumental  in  hastening 
the  very  troubles  they  meant  to  guard  against. 
As  we  have  professed  to  own  the  spirit  of  truth 
for  our  guide,  and  by  its  influence  to  be  led  out 
of  everything  which  is  not  conformable  to  it,  I 
have  seen  that  the  day  calls  for  great  watchful- 
ness ;  and  that  without  it,  though  we  profess  to 
have  a  testimony  against  war,  we  may  give  our 
strength  and  countenance  in  favor  of  measures, 
the  remote  tendency  whereof  may  be  to  shed 
the  blood  of  our  sons  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Under  these  considerations  my  mind  has  often 
been  exercised,  and  I  have  been  desirous  that 
some  way  might  open  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  professors,  and  invite  them  to  stand 
separate  from  everything  which  has  not  its  life 
in  the  life  of  truth.  Until  this  is  the  case,  we 
shall  feel  weak  in  maintaining  the  dignified  tes- 
timony to  the  peaceable  spirit  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  in  whose  gospel  and  power,  the  prophet 
Daniel  saw  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  stand- 
ing, saying  one  to  another,  how  long  shall  these 
things  be.  They  were  not  mixed  with  the  mul- 
titude, but  were  trusting  in  the  Lord.  Under 
these  considerations,  I  have  felt  desires  that  all 
might  come  out  of  the  wisdom  of  the  creaturely 
will,  believing  that  though  there  may  be  many 
things  admitted  by  this  wisdom,  which  may  ap- 
pear founded  in  equity,  and  due  from  man  to 
man,  yet  that  the  government  of  men,  both  in  a 
national  and  individual  capacity,  is  the  ultimate 
and  sovereign  right  of  the  Almighty,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  peace  on  earth  can  never 
be  expected,  until  the  rule  and  dominion  is  sur- 
rendered up  to  him.  Then  will  that  kingdom 
be  set  up,  both  individually  and  in  the  world, 
which  the  same  enlightened  prophet  saw.  And 
in  the  days  of  these  kings,  shall  the  God  of 
heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be 
destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to 
other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  and 
consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand 
forever.  Dan.  ii.  44.  While  the  pride  of  man 
continues  to  usurp  the  government,  and  his  will 
and  wisdom  dictate  the  measures  to  be  adopted, 
the  effect  will  be  what  this  fallen  wisdom  ever 
has  produced.  But  when  that  kingdom  shall 
be  set  up,  which  is  already  begun  in  the  souls 
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of  many  people,  it  shall  remove  the  spirit  of  war 
and  establish  in  the  room  thereof  the  peaceful 
reign  of  the  Messiah.  As  members  of  this 
kingdom,  which  the  Lord  designs  to  exalt,  what 
have  such  to  do  with  any  other,  but  to  be  ex- 
amples of  the  peaceable  government  of  Christ  ? 
Therefore,  let  all  those  who  profess  to  be  his 
subjects,  and  who  believe  in  his  lamb-like,  suf- 
fering nature,  beware  how  they  mar  his  work  in 
their  own  souls,  and  retard  its  progress  in  the 
earth,  lest  they  stumble  and  fall,  and  lose  that 
inheritance  in  his  light  and  truth,  to  which  they 
are  called.  But  some  will  say,  that  if  this  be 
the  profession  of  Friends,  they  are  against  all 
civil  government,  and  look  for  the  kingdom  and 
government  of  Christ  to  do  all  things — to  answer 
all  ends  and  purposes.  To  such  I  would  observe, 
that  the  foundation  of  Christian  government 
stands  upon  the  ground  of  conviction,  convince- 
ment,  and  good  will  to  men :  and  that  I  know 
of  no  constitution  or  government  in  the  world 
that  at  this  day  agrees  with  Christianity  ;  they 
all  make  provision  for  war,  they  all  complete 
their  ends  by  force.  And  therefore  it  becomes 
a  people  who  cannot  act  upon  opposite  princi- 
ples, to  be  on  their  guard  how  they  connect 
themselves  with  the  measures  of  government. 
The  Christian  may  live  in  the  world,  he  may 
comply  with  all  the  demands  of  government, 
either  actively  or  passively,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  him  if  he  be  a  Christian.  And  if 
all  men  were  Christians,  the  principles  of  civil 
government  would  be  changed  from  compulsion 
to  consent,  the  subjects  from  force  to  submission 
without  it.  But  I  may  be  told,  all  men  are  not 
Christians,  therefore  force  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect Christians.  This  consequence  will  not  fol- 
low ;  for  a  Christian  is  like  a  plant  in  the  earth, 
he  stands  till  he  is  cut  down  ;  or  in  other  words, 
his  stay  on  earth  is  wholly  submitted  to  the  will 
of  his  Creator ;  and  because  his  Creator  has  for- 
bidden the  exercise  of  force,  he  knows  that  it  is 
not  the  will  of  his  Lord  that  he  should  resort  to 
it,  even  when  he  cannot  stand  without  it.  He 
is  removed  from  the  world,  he  has  made  no  re- 
sistance, he  dies  in  peace;  therefore,  by  the 
power  of  non-resistance  he  is  made  victorious ; 
and  this  is  our  victory,  even  our  faith.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  Lamb  and  his  followers  are 
unconquerable,  because  they  never  strive;  all, 
therefore,  who  take  this  ground,  are  members  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  they  are 
redeemed  from  war,  and  the  occasions  that  lead 
to  it,  and  stand  in  that  spirit  which  is  of  God, 
and  which  is  willing,  like  him,  that  blessings 
should  flow  upon  the  evil  and  the  good. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, when,  according  to  the  prophesies  of 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  "He  shall  judge  among  the 
nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people ;  and 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Nation 
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shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  Isaiah  ii.  4, 
Micah  iv.  4.  But  there  will  be  a  qualification 
to  say,  one  to  another,  il  Come,  let  us  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  Lord."    Isaiah  ii.  5. 


POWER  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Very  striking  are  the  works  of  the  Evangelist : 
"  For  Herod  feared  John,  knowing  he  was  a  just 
man,  and  an  holy."  Feared  John,  there  in 
prison  ?  feared  the  helpless  captive,  bound  and 
confined  far  from  the  sight  of  a  friend?  A 
trait,  how  deeply  true  to  the  human  soul !  Yes, 
vice  must  respect  virtue  all  the  time  ;  even  put- 
ting it  to  shame,  countermining  and  insulting  it, 
banishing  it,  loading  it  with  chains,  it  must  fear- 
fully respect  it.  Is  it  not  so,  my  brother? 
Whenever  you  have  been  the  aggressor  in  any 
difference  or  quarrel  with  a  fellow  man,  though 
you  may  have  added  defence  to  defence,  and 
piled  vindication  on  vindication,  have  you  been 
able,  after  all,  to  uproot  a  deep  seated  regard  for 
him  you  differed  with  ?  When  the  passion  and 
turbid  commotion  of  the  hour  had  passed  by, 
has  not  that  solemn  regard  subsided  to  the  bot- 
tom of  your  mind,  and  in  the  light  of  transparent 
reflection  made  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  if  not 
caused  you  to  stand  aghast  at  the  wrong  you  see 
scored  against  you,  as  with  the  point  of  a  dia- 
mond, on  the  page  of  your  own  heart  ?  So  was 
it  indeed  with  Herod.  He  had  not  wholly  got 
rid  of  the  prophet,  by  immuring  him  in  that 
lonely  cell,  where  he  could  hear  as  he  lay  awake 
in  the  night-watches  only  the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  and  the  dull  wash  of  the  waves  of  the 
Dead  Sea  near  the  castle  walls.  John  had  left 
a  barbed  arrow  in  Herod's  heart,  and  he  could 
not  draw  it  wut;  but  there  it  clung  still,  and 
rankled  beneath  his  robe  of  gold  and  jewels,  and 
mixed  a  sharp  pang  ever  and  anon  with  the 
sweetest  of  his  pleasures.  While  under  that 
camel-hair  and  that  old  leathern  girdle,  in  the 
prison,  the  pulse  was  calm,  for  no  guilty  feeling 
made  it  intermit ;  but  the  approval  of  conscience, 
the  pledge  of  the  approbation  of  God,  gave  un- 
broken peace.  Which  was  the  favored,  the 
truly  happy  man  of  the  two, — Herod,  unable  to 
drown  self-upbraiding  in  feasting  and  wine,  or 
the  Baptist,  with  light  at  the  centre,  and  a  holy 
love  there,  which  the  cold  and  the  gloom  which 
enveloped  him  could  not  quench?  God  for 
him  in  the  prison,  and  against  his  oppressor 
in  the  palace,  and  each  one  knowing  the  whole 
fact  with  respect  to  both  ! 

Time  wears  on.  Pleasure  holds  undisputed 
reign  in  the  regal  dwelling,  and  the  momentary 
sorrow  of  Herod,  at  having  enacted  so  dreadful 
a  tragedy,  seems  whelmed  and  lost  in  the  full 
tide  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  But  rumor, 
at  length,  bears  dimly  from  afan  to  the  purlieus 
of  the  court,  strange  tidiugs  of  mighty  works, 


such  as  no  living  mortal  had  ever  before  beheld. 
And  what  a  singular  spectacle  now !  King 
Herod  does  not  rebut  the  account  with  any 
sneezing  scepticism.  Lo,  a  thing  strange  and 
extraordinary, — the  murderer  a  believer  !  Some 
of  the  Jews  denied  the  genuineness  of  the 
miracles  performed  before  their  eyes.  Herod 
accepted  them  as  a  mere  hint,  a  dim  rumor,  with- 
out ever  having  seen.  He  believes  that  the  man, 
whom  he  had  slain,  and  whose  very  head  had 
been  put  into  the  keeping  of  a  Herodias'  revenge, 
has  now  got  up  out  of  his  winding  sheet,  in 
which  for  months,  his  body  has  lain  cold  and 
mouldering,  to  perform  what  ?  Wonderful  deeds 
of  Omnipotence,  to  which,  when  alive,  he  had 
never  pretended.  Ah  !  the  voice  of  conscience, 
the  never  quite  silenced  voice,  that  will  speak 
on  in  the  most  guilty  heart ;  will  make  itself 
heard  through  all  the  inward  stiflings  of  evil 
passion,  and  all  the  outward  smotherings  of  a 
worldly  life  ;  will  grow  tender  in  the  very  spot 
where  it  has  been  seared,  and  pure  under  the 
very  baseness  with  which  it  has  been  polluted. 
Oh,  the  power  of  conscience,  that  could  lay  such 
a  grasp  on  the  soul  of  Herod,— Herod,  the  true 
son  of  that  Herod,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  had  slain  the  innocent  children,  and 
filled  Rome  with  the  lamentations  of  Rachel 
mourning  and  not  to  be  comforted,  because  her 
children  were  not !  Yes,  the  power  of  conscience, 
I  repeat;  for  I  would  that  every  one  might 
stand  in  reverential  awe  before  that  which  will, 
if  not  now,  at  some  time,  manifest  its  power,  to 
the  confusion  and  grief  of  all  who  do  not  revere 
it.  For  who  is  this  tetrarch  Herod,  now  so 
quick  to  believe  in  the  earthly  resurrection  of  a 
man,  whose  ghastly  visage  he  had  seen  brought 
in  a  charger?  He— can  it  be  be&eved  ? — is  a 
Sadducee,  a  member  of  that  sect  of  whom  we 
are  told,  that,  like  some  persons  still,  they  utterly 
rejected  all  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  held  to  the  existence  of  neither  angel  nor 
spirit.  He  it  is,  a  Sadducee  of  the  Sadducees, 
that  verily  believes  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he 
beheaded,  has  risen  from  the  dead  !  For  an 
energy  within  him,  stronger  than  this  curious 
and  captious  infidelity  so  ostentatiously  paraded, 
has  opened  all  the  moral  sensibilities  of  his  na- 
ture; and  the  little  sceptical  creed  which  he 
had  built  in  his  speculative  intellect,  as  a  house 
on  the  sand,  and  of  which  he  had  made  a  proud 
worldly  profession,  is  borne  off  upon  the  irresis- 
tible tide  of  feeling,  which  electrifies  him  into 
an  admission  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit  and 
of  the  reality  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.— "  Select  Thoughts." 


He  only  is  independent  who  can  maintain  him- 
self by  his  own  exertion,  unaided  and  alone. 

Experience  is  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers, 
but  she  never  has  a  large  congregation- 
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Be  Lovely. — Let  your  piety  be  winning  by 
its  loveliness.  We  sometimes  excuse  the  bad 
temper  and  ill  manners  of  a  Christain  by  saying 
that  religion  may  be  grafted  on  a  crab-stock  ;  but 
when  a  tree  is  grafted,  it  is  expected  to  bear 
fruit  according  to  the  graft,  and  not  according 
to  the  stock  j  and  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance  j  against  such  there 
is  no  law  " 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  22,  1859. 

Married,  On  the  8th  of  12th  mo.  1858,  by  Friends' 
ceremony,  Joseph  Frits  to  Phebe  C.  Birdsall,  both 
of  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

 ,  On  the  23d  of  12th  mo.  1858,  according  to 

the  order  of  Friends,  at  a  meeting-  held  at  Farming- 
ton,  Thomas  Cox  to  Dorothy  W.  Cocks. 


Died,  At  his  residence,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y., 
9th  mo.  9th,  1858,  aged  71  years,  lacking  three  days, 
Thomas  Fritts,  a  member  of  Farmington  Monthly 
Meeting. 


THE  FIRST    SETTLEMENT  OF  FRIENDS  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

In  1656  several  Friends  arrived  at  Boston, 
and  were  the  first  who  came  to  America.  To 
prevent  the  speading  of  what  was  called  their 
"  heretical  doctrines,"  they  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  colony.  A  part  of  them  went  to  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island.  From  this  they  proceeded 
to  Jamaica,  Gravesend,  and  some  other  places, 
boldly  preaching  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Not- 
withstanding the  persecution  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  many  of  the  inhabitants  embraced 
their  views,  and  held  their  meetings  in  the  fields 
and  woods. 

In  1657,  Gerard  Roberts,  a  Friend  and  mer- 
chant of  London,  sent  a  vessel  to  America,  in 
which  came  ten  Friends — amongst  whom  were 
Robert  Hodgson,  Mary  Witherhead  and  Dorothy 
Waugh.  Tiey  landed  in  the  Sixth  month  at 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York,)  and  were  the 
first  Friends  who  visited  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  women  were  arrested  for  preaching  in  the 
streets,  and  confined  separately  in  wet,  miry 
dungeons,  more  than  a  week.  They  were  then 
taken  out,  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  led  to 
a  vessel,  and  sent  to  Pvhode  Island. 

Robert  Hodgson  went  to  Hempstead,  Long 
Island,  and  held  a  meeting  there.  He  was  ar- 
rested, his  Bible  and  papers  taken  from  him, 
tied  to  a  cart,  and  dragged  through  the  woods 
to  New  Amsterdam,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
and  thrust  into  a  dungeon.  He  was  sentenced 
to  work  with  a  negro  two  years  at  a  wheelbarrow, 
or  pay  a  fine  of  600  guilders.    He  was  chained 


to  a  barrow,  and  suffered  much  cruelty  from 
those  in  whose  charge  he  was.  He  was  finally 
released,  with  several  Friends  from  New  Eng- 
land, through  the  intercession  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant's  sister. 

In  1666,  John  Burnyeat  arrived  at  New  York, 
and  "spent  some  time  there  among  Friends  in 
going  through  their  meetings/'  Again  in  1671 
he  visited  New  York,  and  attended  the  Half- 
Year's  Meeting  at  Oyster  Bay.  This  appears  to 
be  the  first  established  Meeting  for  Discipline  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

George  Fox  arrived  in  Maryland  in  1672,  and, 
after  attending  some  meetings  there,  proceeded 
northwards  through  Delaware  and  New  Jersey; 
and,  crossing  over  to  Gravesend,  passed  on  to 
Flushing,  and  thence  to  the  Half-Year's  Meet- 
ing at  Oyster  Bay. 

The  earliest  record  of  Quarterly  Meetings  is 
in  1676,  one  being  held  in  that  year  at  Flushing. 
In  1680  a  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Jericho, 
and  one  at  Gravesend  :  and  in  1687  another  at 
Mantinecock.  Whether  these  were  independent 
of  each  other,  or  whether  they  constituted  one 
meeting,  held  occasionally  at  each  place,  the 
records  do  not  show.  From  some  circumstances 
it  is  supposed  there  was  but  one  meeting,  and 
that  the  minutes  bear  date  at  each  of  the  places 
named,  according  as  they  were  held  at  either  of 
them. 

In  1684  a  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  in  New 
York.  Meetings  for  worship  were  held  at  all  of 
the  places  above  named,  and  at  the  same  time, 
or  a  few  years  later,  at  Westchester,  Newtown, 
Bethpage,  Jerusalem,  and  some  other  places. 

These  meetings  were  subordinate  to  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting  until  1695,  when  they 
were  set  off  by  that  meeting,  and,  with  other 
meetings  in  the  State  of  New  York,  formed  a 
new  one-  under  the  name  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting — held  at  Flushing  until  1777,  and  then 
at  Westbury  until  1794,  in  which  year  it  was 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

By  the  early  records  it  appears  that  the  first 
Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at  Flushing  in  1692, 
although  perhaps  not  officially  set  off  from  New 
England  until  1695. — Anti- Slavery  Standard. 


An  erect  bodily  attitude  is  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance to  health  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Crooked  bodily  positions,  maintained  any  length 
of  time,  are  injurious,  whether  in  a  sitting,  stand- 
ing, or  lying  position,  sleeping  or  waking.  To 
sit  with  the  body  leaning  forward  on  the  sto- 
mach, or  one  side,  with  the  heels  elevated  to  a 
level  with  the  head,  is  not  only  in  bad  taste,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  health,  cramps 
the  stomach,  presses  the  vital  organs,  interrupts 
the  free  motion  of  the  chest,  and  enfeebles  the 
functions  of  the  abdominal  thoracic  organs,  and, 
in  fact,  unbalances  the  whole  muscular  system. 
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>lany  children  become  slightly  hump-backed  or 
everely  round  shouldered  by  sleeping  with  their 
lead  raised  upon  a  high  pillow.    When  any  per- 
on  finds  it  easier  to  sit  or  stand,  or  walk  or  sleep 
q  a  crooked  position  than  a  straight  one,  such  a 
>erson  may  be  sure  his  muscular  system  is  badly 
leranged,  and  the  more  careful  he  is  to  preserve 
I  straight  or  upright  position,  and  get  back  to 
mature  again,  the  better. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  Bristol  and  Somerset- 
shire, by  William  Tanner. 

'  (Continued  from  page  694.) 

The  need  of  establishing  meetings  for  discipline 
vas  very  early  perceived  by  George  Fox,  and 
ivith  him  originated,  for  the  most  part,  the  dis- 
jiplinary  system  which  has  since  obtained  amongst 
•    is.    Some  years  had  elapsed  before  the  connex- 
on  between  these  meetings  was  fully  established, 
[n  some  instances  the  County  or  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings were  the  first  which  were  held,  whilst  in 
)thers  a  few  neighboring  meetings  were  joined 
;ogether  as  a  Monthly  Meeting  :  the  Monthly 
;  Meetings  being  afterwards  made  subordinate  to 
I   ;he  Quarterly,  and  these  again  to  the  National  or 
Yearly  Meeting.    The  first  meeting  for  disci- 
pline held  in  this  part  of  the  country  appears  to 
lave  been  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Somerset- 
shire.   Its  record  of  minutes  commences  with  a 
meeting  held  at  Ilchester,  in  1668  ;  but  George 
Fox  speaks  of  being  at  a  General  Meeting  in 
Somersetshire,  in  1663,  (both  the  National  and 
County  Meetings  were  at  first  called  "General 
Meetings and  among    the  manuscripts  in 
James  Dix's  collection  there  is  an  account  of  a 
rtill  earlier  meeting  held  at  Glastonbury,  the  27th 
of  Fourth  month,  1659.    I  believe  this  paper  to 
contain  a  copy  of  the  earliest  record  of  a  meeting 
for  discipline  held  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  names  of  forty-five  Friends  are  appended  to 
the  minutes,  or  "proposals,"  as  they  are  called. 
These  proposals  are  to  the  following  effect,  viz.  : 
First,  That  care  be  taken  that  all  sufferings 
of  Friends  for  conscience's  sake  be  collected  in 
each  meeting,  and  forwarded  to  a  Friend  ap- 
pointed to  record  them.    Second,  That  if  any 
difference  should  arise  amongst  Friends,  which 
in  love  and  the  spirit  of  meekness  shall  not  be 
composed  or  ended  between  themselves,  they 
shall  lay  it  before  some  Friends  of  their  own 
meeting,  or  others,  who  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
may  judge  thereof,  and  end  the  same;  but  that 
if  it  cannot  be  so  ended,  it  shall  be  brought  to 
be  determined  at  the  General  Meeting.  Third, 
That  Friends,  who  are  servants,  should  not  leave 
their  employers,  or  employers  dismiss  their  ser- 
vants without  due  notice.  Fourth,  That  Friends 
be  desired  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  such 
as  are  capable  be  instructed,  or  kept  employed, 
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that  none  live  idle  in  the  creation.  Fifth,  That 
all  Friends  who  are  not  provided,  may  speedily 
procure  burying  places.  Sixth,  That  if  any 
Friend  be  indebted,  and  unable  to  discharge  the 
same  without  the  assistance  of  Friends,  the  mat- 
ter should  be  inquired  into  at  the  General  Meet- 
ing. ^  Seventh,  That  a  register  be  kept  in  every 
meeting  of  all  marriages,  births,  and  burials,  and 
the  particulars  sent  to  the  Friend  appointed  to 
record  the  sufferings.  Eighth,  That  care  be 
taken  to  collect  and  maintain  the  stock  of  public 
moneys  for  the  relief  of  poor  Friends,  and  de- 
fraying other  public  charges.  Two  treasurers  to 
be  appointed  (one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in 
the  south  of  the  county,)  who  shall  disburse  the 
moneys  as  the  General  Meeting  shall  direct,  or 
as  they,  with  the  consent  of  four  other  Friends 
shall  judge  meet;  and  render  an  account  to  the 
meeting.  Ninth,  That  if  a  necessity  be  laid  on 
any  Friend  to  write  or  print  any  book  for  the 
service  of  truth,  the  copies  be  first  tried  and 
weighed  by  such  persons  as  are  able  to  judge  in 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  same  being  approved, 
the  charge  of  printing  (above  what  is  raised  by 
the  sale  of  the  book)  may  be  borne  by  the  public 
stock.  That  care  be  taken  to  distribute  such 
books  as  are  thus  printed,  for  gratuitous  circula- 
tion. 

At  a  second  General  Meeting,  or  adjournment 
of  the  former,  held  a  month  later,  a  long  minute 
was  adopted  in  relation  to  marriage,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  before  the  parties  intending 
to  marry  concluded  "  any  contract,"  the  matter 
should  be  "  propounded  to  two  or  three"  "  to 
judge  thereof;  if  they  object  not,  that  then  it  be 
published  to  Friends  of  the  meeting,  or  meetings, 
to  which  the  parties  belong,"  at  "  the  end"  of 
the  meeting,  "  the  parties  being  present:"  that 
if  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  days  no  obstruction 
arise,  the  said  "intention  shall  be  published  in 
the  market  town  next"  to  the  residence  of  each 
party,  "on  a  market  day,  in  time  and  place  of 
full  market,  by  the  party  himself,  or  some  other 
person,  as  the  parties  think  fit,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  General  Meeting,  or  meetings,  to  which  the 
party  or  parties  belong,  so  that  it  be  publicly 
done."  "  That  fourteen  days  after  such  publica- 
tion (at  the  least)"  the  marriage  should  take 
place  "at  the  end  of  a  meeting,  or  at  and  before 
an  assembly  of  Friends"  not  "  less  than  ten  in 
number,"  "a  certificate"  to  be  "  signed  by  four 
at  least  of  the  men  present,  and  the  marriage  to 
be  then  registered."  Any  obstruction  arising  in 
relation  to  marriage  to  be  reported  to  the  Gene- 
ral Meeting  :  certificates  of  marriage  to  be  shown 
to  some  public  magistrate  soon  after  the  marriage. 

The  only  other  minute  of  this  second  meeting, 
refers  to  the  collections  to  be  made  for  the  pub- 
lic stock,  and  directs  that  all  meetings,  "  on  the 
south  and  south-west  of  Mendip,"  should  send 
their  collections  "to  a  Friend  of  Puddimore ;" 
and  that  meetings  on  the  north  or  north-east  of 
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Mendip  should  send  theirs  to  a  Friend  at  Salt- ' 
ford.  There  is  another  paper  in  the  same  col- 
lection, signed  G.  F.,  containing  most  of  the 
suggestions  embodied  in  these  proposals  of  the 
Somersetshire  meeting;  and  a  third,  without 
date,  but  issued  apparently  about  the  same  time, 
in  which  various  objects  are  recommended  to  the 
different  meetings,  such  as  the  keeping  up  of 
meetings  for  worship,  the  extension  of  private 
admonition  to  delinquents  in  a  "  tender,  meek 
spirit,"  and  speaking  to  them,  if  needful,  before 
two  or  three  witnesses,  before  making  complaint 
to  the  Church;  the  care  of  the  goods  of  Friends 
travelling  in  the  ministry,  and  of  those  who  are 
in  prison;  and  the  extension  of  private  advice 
and  care  to  ministers.  Various  quotations  of 
apostolic  counsel,  bearing  on  the  different  rela- 
tions of  life,  are  given  in  this  paper.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  duties  which  devolved  on  this 
Somersetshire  Meeting  include  those  which  were 
subsequently  left  to  the  care  of  the  subordinate 
Monthly  Meetings.  And  for  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  latter,  the  respective  provinces 
of  these  meetings  were  not  clearly  defined.  De- 
linquents were  sometimes  dealt  with  by  the 
Montnly  and  sometimes  by  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing :  and  cases  which  had  been  breught  under 
the  care  of  the  former  were  often  carried  forward 
to  the  latter  for  final  decision.  The  attention  of 
these  early  meetings  for  discipline  was  often  oc- 
cupied with  the  sufferings  attendant  on  persecu- 
tion, and  committees  were  appointed  "  to  take 
care  of  the  affairs  of  the  prison,  and  to  see  that 
nothing  be  lacking  to  them  that  suffer  for  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience.*  Other  Friends 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  Assizes  and  Ses- 
sions, to  assist  those  who  were  under  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  range  of  the  Mendip  Hills  has  continued 
to  form  the  boundary  of  one  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  viz.,  the 
north  division  ;  but  the  southern  and  western 
part  of  the  county  was  soon  afterwards  divided 
into  two,  and  subsequently  into  four  Monthly 
Meetings  :  and  these  have  again  been  united 
into  two.  In  the  year  1691,  the  middle  division, 
containing  Street,  Glastonbury,  &c,  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  south  division,  which  included 
Yeovil,  Shepton  Mallet,  Puddimore,  &c:  but 
most  of  the  meetings  which  remained  in  existence 
in  the  latter  were  joined  to  the  middle  division 
in  1783.  Again  in  the  west  division,  Minehead 
and  some  other  meetings  were  formed  into  a  dis- 
tinct Monthly  Meeting  in  1691,  but  were  reab- 
sorbed into  the  west  division  in  1761.  The  min- 
utes of  Minehead  Monthly  Meeting  appear  to  be 
lost :  those  of  the  north  commence  first  month, 
1667,  two  months  earlier  than  those  of  the  Two 
Weeks  Meeting  in  Bristol :  those  of  the  west  in 
1676  ;  and  those  of  the  south  in  1687. 

*Minutes  of  Qarterly  Meeting  for  Somerset,  1682. 


Another  paper,  which  appears  to  have  been 
issued  by  one  of  the  Somersetshire  General 
Meetings,  contains  lists  of  Friends  by  whom  the 
business  of  the  different  Monthly  Meetings  was 
to  be  transacted.  It  may  be  said  by  those  who 
object  to  birthright  membership,  that  in  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  exercise  of  the  disci- 
pline was  committed  to  a  few  persons,  a  correct- 
ive was  provided  (which  has  since  been  lost)  for 
the  otherwise  objectionable  course  of  treating  alii 
the  attenders  of  a  congregation  who  had  not  beenj 
disowned  as  members  of  the  Church.  I  shall  i 
have  something  to  say  as  to  the  working  of  this* 
restrictive  system  in  my  next  Lecture.  But! 
supposing  we  should  find  that  this  system  worked) 
badly  in  the  long  run,  this  would  not  prove  that^ 
its  introduction  at  the  early  period  of  which  II 
speak,  was  an  error,  its  adoption  or  rejection' 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  allowable  ar4 
rangement.  And  if  some  of  my  friends  should 
say  to  me  that  this  question  is,  in  their  view, 
one  of  principle  rather  than  of  arrangement ;  and* 
that  under  a  system  of  birthright  membership, 
such  restriction  is  absolutely  required,  I  would 
ask  them  to  consider  that  the  restrictive  system 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  the  exercise  of  supe- 
rior authority  like  that  of  the  Queen  over  the 
Church  of  England  ;  or  by  self-appointment,  like 
that  which  the  fiction  of  apostolic  succession  in- 
volves; or  by  the  general  consent  or  appoint- 
ment of  the  other  members  of  the  meeting.  The 
latter  is  the  only  course  which  could  be  pursued 
in  our  own  Society.  In  other  words,  those  who 
are  imagined  to  be  unfit  to  undertake  the  con- 
duct of  the  discipline  would  have  to  take  part  in 
the  appointment  of  others  to  perform  this  duty!. 
Do  not  such  considerations  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  bringing  forth  good  fruit  in  this 
matter  of  church  government,  (as  in  everything 
else,)  is  dependent  on  the  goodness  of  the  tree ; 
on  the  condition  of  the  congregation ;  that 
where  spiritual  life,  in  the  main,  prevails,  and  is 
allowed  free  scope,  good  results  will  follow;  but 
that  whenever  it  becomes  low  or  extinct,  no  form 
or  system  whatever  will  insure  good  church  gov- 
ernment? In  the  earlier  times,  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  the  congregations  may  have 
rendered  such  selection  needful.  In  Bristol  it 
was  felt  to  be  a  serious  thing  that  so  many 
should  be  excluded  from  all  meetings  except- 
ing those  for  worship,  and  in  1697,  a  Quar- 
terly Reading  Meeting  was  established  for  the 
children  and  servants  of  Friends ;  and  there  is 
a  mention  in  the  minutes  of  the  Men's  Meeting 
having  adopted  "  several  articles  and  paragraphs 
containing  tender  counsel,  advice,  and  caution 
for  reading  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting." 

The  manner  in  which  the  selection  of  Friends 
to  attend  meetings  for  discipline  was  made,  was 
probably  different  in  different  meetings.  The 
following  minutes  of  the  north  division  of  Somer- 
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Monthly  Meeting  was  adopted  in  1667,  just 
er  its  establishment  :  "  It  is  desired  that  one 
end  at  the  least,  at  each  meeting;,  do  give  at- 
dance  at  each  General  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
:lo  at  each  Monthly  Meeting,  and  that  [the] 
fiend  or  Friends  who  do  come  to  such  meet- 
fts  have  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
Jfceting  to  which  he  do  belong;  and  that  he 
Ibtion  nothing  here  as  from  the  meeting,  but 
ily  what  is  the  mind  and  sense  of  the  major 
flrt  of  the  meeting:  yet  not  limiting  or  restrain- 
fcany  Friend,  but  all  may  come  in  their  free- 
|m,  and  speak  their  judgment ;  but  not  in  the 
|me  of  the  meeting  otherwise  than  aforesaid." 
teed  hardly  say  that  the  principle  of  deciding 
I  majorities  has  never  been  generally  recog- 
fced  by  our  Society.  The  desire  of  its  mem- 
Irs  has  been  to  form  their  conclusions  in  ac- 
Irdance  with  "  the  mind  of  the  Spirit;"  and  it 
Is  often  been  instructive  to  observe  that  where 
Is  desire  has  been  maintained  and  accompanied 
I  brotherly  condescension,  those  who  have  dif- 
ed  widely  in  opinion,  have  at  length  been 
ought  to  agree.  But  infallible  as  are  the  dic- 
m  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  there  is  a  great 
bility  even  on  the  part  of  the  renewed  mind 
misapprehend  them ;  and  in  cases  in  which 
inion  continues  to  be  divided,  the  testimony 
numbers  cannot  be  overlooked  without  en- 
ngering  the  relationship  in  which  we  stand 
e  to  another  as  brethren.  In  a  minute  of  the 
rth  division  Monthly  Meeting,  in  1702,  com- 
lint  is  made  of  the  character  of  some  who  at- 
lded  that  meeting;  and  it  is  requested  that  J 
lends  of  each  particular  meeting  would  meet  I 
e  first  day  before  each  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
ike  choice  of  two  Friends  to  attend  it — a  duty 
lich  afterwards  devolved  on  preparative  meet- 
*s,  when  these  were  established  in  1754.  Re- 
esentatives  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  seem  at 
st  to  have  been  named  by  the  particular  meet- 
gs,  and  those  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  by  the 
onthly  Meetings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


story,  but  a  true  one,  a  new  one,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  it  here  rather  a  brilliant  one  ; 
one,  in  fact,  worth  the  telling. 

A  month  or  two  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Foulke's 
graphic  historical  exordium,  he  visited  a  neigh- 
bor's house  near  his  own  summer  residence  at 
Haddonfield,  in  New-Jersev,  a  few  miles  out 
from  Camden,  on  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road ;  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr. 
Hopkins  described  from  memory  some  teeth  and 
vertebrae  which  had  been  thrown  out  from  a 
maral  pit  on  his  property  not  less  than  twenty 
years  ago.  One  by  one  they  had  been  given 
away  to  curious  friends  or  casual  acquaintances 
or  lost.  He  could  remember  no  long  or  large 
bones,  but  only  teeth  and  vertebrae.  Receiving 
permission  to  reopen  the  spot,  Mr.  Foulke  set 
a  gang  of  marl  diggers  to  work  at  the  bottom 
of  a  small  ravine  near  where  it  opens  upon 
Cooper's  Creek,  and  about  twenty  feet  below  the 
surrounding  farm  land  of  the  neighborhood. 
Three  or  four  feet  of  soil  brought  the  workmen 
to  the  face  of  the  marl,  and  discovering  the  old 
digging,  went  down  along  its  edge,  six  or  seven 
feet,  through  a  small  bed  of  shells,  to  where  the 


bones 
enou 
thigh-bone, 
inches  Ions: 


had  been  exhumed.     And  here,  sure 


h,  were  the  rest  of  them  untouched 


a  hind 

40  inches  long,  a  shin  bone,  35 
a  splint  bone  to  match,  an  arm 


TERESTING  FOSSIL  BONES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  17,  1858. 
A  remarkable  exhibition  of  fossil  bones  was 
ade  by  Mr.  Foulke  and  Dr.  Leidy,  before  the 
cademy  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  a  very  full  meet- 
g  last  evening,  to  which  the  attention  of 
e  readers  of  the  Tribune  should  be  called, 
cause  the  new  light  which  it  shed  upon,  and 
e  greatly  enhanced  interest  it  gave  to  the 
mmon  bone  contents  of  the  innumerable  marl 
ts  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  make  it,  in  a  scien- 
light,  the  duty,  and  probably  will  make  it 
e  pleasure,  of  the  intelligent  and  liberal-mind- 
l  living  in  their  vicinity  to  watch  their  period- 
al  excavation,  and  secure  still  more  valuable 
lies  than  any  yet  discovered.    It  is  a  long 


bone,  19  inches  long,  with  one  of  the  fore  arm 
bones  to  match,  dozens  of  vertebrae/ neck,  back 
and  tail,  huge  masses  of  the  pelvis  and  shoulder 
blade,  some  few  bones  of  the  foot  or  toe  joints, 
and  a  tooth  ;  all  lying  upon  a  second  bed  of  shells. 
As  the  teeth  were  all  important  and  most  liable 
to  be  disturbed,  the  soil  of  the  pit  was  redug 
and  carefully  examined,  and  with  great  success. 

When  Dr.  Leidy  was  informed  of  the  discovery, 
he  and  some  other  members  of  the  Academy, 
Mr.  Lea  and  Dr.  Le  Conte  among  them,  saw 
nothing  in  it  but  the  common  occurrence  of  mas- 
todon or  mammoth  bones  entombed  in  an  ancient 
bog.  On  going  to  the  rooms  to  which  they  had 
been  with  care  conveyed,  he  recognized  at  a 
glance  the  evidences  of  their  reptilian  char- 
acter. Since  then,  weeks  of  patient  adjustment 
and  study  have  resulted  in  the  noble  lecture 
which  he  gave  us  last  evening  upon  the  Hadro- 
saurus  Foidki  of  the  Green  Sand  of  America. 

He  first  enumerated  the  indications  of  reptilian 
form ;  the  thigh  bone  ossified,  not  like  the  mam- 
mars  from  half  a  dozen  centers,  but  from  one 
single  centre  as  in  the  iguana,  alligator,  &c,  and 
furrowed  at  the  ends  with  the  large  blood  vessels 
of  reptile  joints  instead  of  being  smooth  as  in  all 
mammalians.  The  whole  form  of  the  bones  was 
different  and  the  vertebras  of  the  tail  were  armed 
above  with  the  backward  leaning  processes,  and 
below  with  the  loosely  shaped,  and  likewise  back- 
ward leaning  spines,  which  characterize  the 
powerful  long,  thin,  deep  reptilian  tail.  The 
teeth  were  also  reptilian,  but  not  carnivorous  like 
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the  crocodiles,  but  herbivorous  like  the  iguana's, 
and  most  curiously  shaped  and  set. 

The  creature  was  evidently  of  unimagined 
dimensions.  Its  hind  leg  bones,  when  put  to- 
gether, would  reach  seven  feet,  upon  which  the 
pelvis  and  back  bone  and  upper  skin  would  still 
go  on  making  it  nine  or  ten  feet  high  upon  the 
haunches.  On  the  contrary,  the  fore  legs  were 
so  disproportionately  short  that,  had  they  been 
found  at  a  different  time  or  in  a  different  place, 
no  anatomist  would  have  hesitated  to  assign  them 
to  animals  of  different  kinds,  or  afc  least  to  dif- 
ferent individuals  ;  but  the  animal  which  this 
one  most  resembles,  discovered  in  an  English 
rock  of  the  same  age  by  Dr.  Mantel],  shows  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  equally  dissimilar.  The  fact 
no  doubt  is,  that  we  have  here  the  relics  of  a 
kangaroo-like  alligator,  of  more  than  mammoth 
size,  living  near  the  great  tertiary  rivers  and 
lagoons,  and  feeding  on  the  vegetation,  as  it  sat 
erect  on  its  vast  hind  legs,  supported  by  its  tail. 
To  get  at  its  length,  Dr.  Leidy  took  the  number 
of  neck  and  back  vertebrae  common  to  all  kinds 
of  reptiles,  and  averaged  the  number  of  tail 
vertebras  between  the  hundred  in  a  tail  of  the 
iguana  and  the  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  tail  of 
the  crocodile,  and  thus  fixed  the  probable  length 
of  the  whole  creature  at  twenty-five  feet.  Its 
tail  must  have  been  three  feet  deep;  its  neck 
thin  and  its  head  no  doubt  small.  Its  teeth  are 
but  two  inches  long,  but  set  in  such  a  tessalated 
wall  around  the  mouth  as  to  make  a  formidable 
cutting  and  grinding  apparatus.  For  this  curi- 
ous and  very  beautiful  arrangement,  the  readers 
of  the  Tribune  must  refer  hereafter  to  the  plates, 
which  will,  of  course,  accompany  the  papers  to 
be  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Academy. 
Certaiuly  no  one  who  saw  the  Doctor's  diagrams, 
and  heard  his  lucid  explanations  last  evening, 
failed  to  have  sensations  worthy  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  a  world,  in  every  age  of  which 
Divine  invention  revelled  in  the  luxuries  of 
form. 

The  enormous  size  of  this  creature  was  ex- 
posed by  a  comparison  of  its  thigh  bone  with 
one  of  a  mammoth  in  the  Academy  collection, 
only  two-thirds  as  long  ;  but  what  was  the  as- 
tonishment felt  to  see  the  Doctor  lift  from  the 
table  a  fragment  of  a  thigh  bone  nearly  half  as 
long  again,  describing  its  reception  some  years 
ago  from  the  same  district,  and  its  being  stowed 
away  as  an  uncharacteristic,  and  therefore  for 
the  time  being  worthless  specimen,  since  there 
were  no  more  perfect  bones  of  the  same  shape 
with  which  to  compare  it  and  determine  its  re- 
lations. This  is  one  ^f  many  examples  constant- 
ly afforded  by  collections,  of  the  possible  future 
value  of  all  objects  of  natural  history  when  pro- 
perly labelled  and  arranged.  Some  happy  ac- 
cident is  sure  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  most 
helpless  of  fossils,  the  most  shapeless  of  frag- 
ments.   The  master's  eye  will  pass  along  some 


day  and  see  at  a  glance  what  thousands  of  othe: 
eyes  have  failed  to  note,  and  a  new  story  wiij 
at  once  be  written  for  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter!  ijt 
tainment  of  the  wise.    The  fragment  alluded  tdi  ^ 
when  thus  compared,  showed  plainly  that  it  I 
whole  had  been  about  four  feet  ten  inches  long- 
two  inches  longer  than  the  longest  bone  over  found 
and  what  must  have  been  the  dimensions  of  the 
wearer  of  the  thigh,  what  the  height  of  the  liv- 
ing, gnawing,  floundering  tripod  of  which  it  wast  * 
one  of  the  legs,  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  jj 
to  portray.    Horace,  in  a  jolly  mood,  has  drawn 
the  picture  of  a  herd  of  whales  browsing  among; 
the  thickets  of  a  wood,  and  calls  them  the  flock  oi> 
Proteus,  but  Edgar  Poe  himself  never  could  have 
dreamed  of  a  herd  of  alligator  kangaroos  as  large" 
as  two-story  log  cabins,  with  tails  as  long  a^i 
their  wood-yards,  not  gnashing  together  like  roll- 
ing mill  squeezers  set  with  railroad  spikes  at  one 
another,  but  lovingly  nibbling  the  long  undeH 
branches  of  the  fir  forest,  fragments  of  which,: 
turned  to  brown  coal  or  lignite,  and  surcharged 
with  sulphuret  of  iron,  were  found  together  with 
the  bones.     The  coniferous  character  of  this 
ancient  vegetation  was  shown  by  Dr.  Hammond,1 
who  exhibited  microscopic  drawings  of  the  me- 
dullary rays  and  small,  round  pits  or  cells  whiclf 
characterize  the  wood  of  that  family  of  trees. 

There  was  also  a  copralite  or  small  ball  of  ex-; 
crement  in  which  the  point  of  a  tooth  and  some 
fish  scales  were  observed. 

The  family  must  have  been  very  extensive,1,! 
for  Dr.  Leidy  is  now  able  to  recognise  its  re-|j 
presentation  by  some  before  enigmatical  frag-- 
ments  from  Nebraska  and  from  the  Lower  Mis- 
The  formation,  we  know,  extended!] 
hells  are  foundfl 

from  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  on  Van- 
couver's Island.    At  the  time  this  HaddonfieldJ 
individual  browsed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Dela-  • 
ware — for  of  course  he  did  not  live  at  Haddon- 
field,  at  that  time  many  fathoms  under  sea — the 
Gulf-stream  passed  up  the  immense  strait  or  nar- 
row tertiary  ocean,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the^ 
rocks  of  Missouri,  Iowa  and  lake  Superior,  and  1 
on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  into  the, 
Northern  Sea.    The  climate  of  the  Deliware 
was  at  that  time  deprived  of  its  present  equatorial 
winds  from  the  south-east,  but  was  equally  well 
secured  from  the  north-westers  which  come  out 
j  from  the  center  of  the  British  possessions.  The 
j  average  cold  was  no  doubt  greater,  but  the  varia- 
tion less  severe.    England  was  then  as  damp  as 
now,  but  much  colder,  and  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
I  land  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow.    Yet  the 
i  iguanodon,  cousin  of  the  hadrosaurus,  found  him- 
I  self  comfortable  there.    As  whales  can  exist  in 
'every  zone  of  latitude,  as  mammoths  and  ele- 
]  phants  once  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  Siberian 
j  Circumpolar  Sea  as  well  as  in  the  jungles  of 
j  India,  so  no  doubt  these  gigantic  two-legged  sau- 
'  rians  made  their  earthquaking  hops  as  friskly  in 


sissippi. 

across  the  Continent,  because  its 
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lid  and  heat,  whenever  the  continental  rivers 
la  strong  and  the  ocean  shore  was  near. 
I  Mr.  Lee's  description  of  the  accompanying 
Irtiary  shells  would  be  too  technical  for  general 
liders,  but  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Academy 
I  have  more  care  taken  of  such  relics  cannot  be 
■9  forcibly  reiterated.  When  a  bone  is  struck, 
I  should  have  the  marl  carefully  scraped  from 
I  with  a  knife  or  trowel,  and  its  cross  fractures 
Ibticed.  If  possible,  a  rough  sketch  of  it  as  it 
Its  should  be  made,  so  that  if  it  fall  to  pieces 
men  taken  up,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  there 
lay  be  no  mistake  in  reconstructing  it.  The 
hallest  fragments  near  a  bone  are  valuable,  and 
1  the  pieces  found  should  be  labelled.  The 
fentlemen  wh'o  have  made  this  discovery  have 
Isited  several  other  pits  along  the  line  of  out- 
fop,  and  learned  that  the  finding  of  bones  is  a 
pmmon  occurrence.  The  workmen  near  Wood- 
liry  say  that  always  in  dry  seasons,  when  they 
re  permitted  to  reach  the  lowest  strata  of  marl, 
ley  turn  out  large  bones.  The  number  of 
celetons,  therefore,  that  might  be  thus  obtained, 
very  great,  and  probably  innumerable  precious 
Elections  have  been  scattered  and  destroyed 
luring  the  many  years  in  which  the  marl  has 
een  excavated  for  manure.  Gentlemen  from 
'irginiatcll  us  that  the  Virginian  pits  are  equal- 
j  prolific.  A  new  lease  of  excitement  is  made 
y  geology  to  collectors,  and  a  new  page  begun 
[i  the  science. 


SOWING  AND  REAPING. 

Sow  with  a  generous  hand  ; 

Pause  not  for  toil  or  pain  ; 
Weary  not  through  the  heat  of  summer, 

Weary  not  through  the  cold  spring  rail  ; 
But  wait  till  the  autumn  comes 

For  the  sheaves  of  golden  grain. 

Scatter  the  seed,  and  fear  not, 

A  table  will  be  spread  ; 
What  matter  if  you  are  too  weary 

To  eat  your  bard-earned  bread  ; 
Sow,  while  the  earth  is  broken, 

For  the  hungry  must  be  fed. 

Sow  : — while  the  seeds  are  lying 

In  the  warm  earth's  bosom  deep, 
And  your  warm  tears  fall  upon  it — 

They  will  stir  in  their  quiet  sleep  ; 
And  the  green  blades  rise  the  quicker, 

Perchance,  for  the  tears  you  weep. 

Then  sow — for  the  hours  are  fleeting, 

And  the  seed  must  fall  to-day  ; 
And  care  not  what  hands  shall  reap  it, 

Or  if  you  shall  have  passed  away 
Before  the  waving  corn-fields 

Shall  gladden  the  sunny  day. 

Sow;  and  look  onward,  upward, 
Where  the  starry  light  appears — 

Where,  in  spite  of  the  coward's  doubting, 
Or  your  own  heart's  trembling  fears, 

You  shall  reap  in  joy  the  harvest 
You  have  sown  to-day  in  tears. 

Adelaide  Anne  Proctor. 


THE  MARRIAGE  VOW. 

Speak  it  not  lightly, — 'tis  a  holy  thing, 

A  bond  enduring  through  long  distant  years, 

When  joy  o'er  thine  abode  is  hovering, 

Or  when  thine  eye  is  wet  with  bitterest  tears  ; 

Recorded  by  an  angel's  pen  on  high, 
And  must  be  questioned  in  eternity. 

Speak  it  not  lightly  ;  though  the  young  and  gay, 
Are  thronging  round  thee  now,  with  tones  of  mirth, 

Let  not  the  holy  promise  of  to-day, 

Fade  like  the  clouds  that  with  the  morn  have  birth, 

But  ever  bright  and  sacred  may  it  be, 
Stored  in  the  treasure  cell  of  memory. 

Life  will  not  prove  all  sunshine,  there  will  come 
Dark  hours  for  all  :  0  will  ye,  when  the  night 

Of  sorrow  gathers  thickly  round  your  home, 
Love  as  ye  did,  in  times  when  calm  and  bright, 

Seemed  the  sun  path  ye  trod,  untouched  by  care, 
And  deemed  the  future  like  the  present  fair  ? 

Eyes  that  now  beam  with  health,  may  yet  gyow  dim, 
And  cheeks  of  rose  forget  their  early  glow, 

Languor  and  pain  assail  each  active  limb, 

And  lay,  perchance,  some  worship'd  beauty  low  ; 

Then  will  ye  gaze  upon  the  altered  brow, 
And  love  as  fondly,  faithfully  as  now  ? 

Should  fortune  frown  on  your  defenceless  head,' 
Should  storms  o'ertake  your  bark  on  life's  dark  sea, 

Fierce  tempests  rend  the  sail  so  gaily  spread, 
When  hope  her  syren  strain  sang  joyously, 

Will  ye  look  up,  though  clouds  your  sky  o'ercast, 
And  say  "  Together  we  will  bide  the  blast." 

Age  with  its  silvery  locks  comes  stealing  on. 

And  brings  the  tottering  step,  the  furrowed  cheek. 

The  eye  from  whence  each  lustrous  gleam  hath  gore, 
And  the  pale  lip,  with  accents  low  and  weak, 

Will  ye  then  think  upon  your  life's  gay  prime, 
And  smiling,  bid  Love  triumph  over  time  ? 

Speak  it  not  lightly  !    Oh,  beware,  beware  ! 

'Tis  no  vain  promise,  no  unmeaning  word, 
Lo  !  men  and  angels  list  the  faith  ye  swear, 

And  by  the  High  and  Holy  One  'cis  heard  ; 
0  then,  kneel  humbly  at  His  altar  now, 

And  pray  for  strength  to  keep  jour  marriage  vow. 

New  York,  M.  N.  W. 


JAPANESE  MANNERS    AND  CUSTOMS. 

A  good  deal  of  curious  information  is  com- 
municated in  the  letters  from  Japan  at  the 
present  time  relative  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Japanese  nation.  The  opening  of  Japan  to  the 
commercial  nations  of  the  world  has  furnished 
to  observant  travellers  an  opportunity  to  study 
human  nature  under  new  circumstances,  and  to 
investigate  the  influence  which  seclusion  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  a  long  period  has  upon 
a  nation.  At  present  we  have  nothing  but 
glimpses  at  the  outward  life  of  the  Japanese,  yet 
these  are  very  interesting.  A  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  doing  business  with 
foreigners  at  Nagasaki. 

The  manner  of  doing  business  in  this  place 
is  odd  and  very  troublesome.  In  the  first  place, 
no  one  but  government  officers  are  allowed  to 
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take  any  gold  or  silver  money  from  a  foreigner, 
under  penalty  of  being  disemboweled.  All  the 
specie  that  comes  into  the  place  is  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  government  and  custom  house 
officers,  and  by  them  it  is  transferred  to  the 
imperial  government  officers  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. To  purchase  any  articles  on  shore 
you  must  first  proceed  to  the  proper  officer  and 
give  him  your  specie.  In  return,  he  gives  you 
the  currency  of  the  country,  which  consists  of 
pieces  of  thick  paper  about  an  inch  wide  and 
four  inches  long,  and  they  are  marked  taels, 
half-taels,  one-hundredths  of  a  tael,  &c.  They 
have  the  Dutch  and  Japanese  characters  upon 
them.  A  tael  is  twenty-three  cents.  With 
your  pockets  filled  with  this  trash  you  can  pro- 
ceed to  make  such  little  purchases  as  you  may 
wish.  You  enter  one  of  the  splendid  bazaars, 
filled  with  the  rich  wares  of  these  people ;  you 
commence  pricing  the  articles  before  you  •  you 
turn  a  little  to  the  left  or  right,  and  close  to 
your  heels  you  perceive  a  Japanese  Mandarin,  or 
high  official,  with  book,  ink  and  pencil  in  hand. 
On  inquiry,  you  find  this  individual  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment officer,  who  is  standing  by  to  take  down 
all  sales,  the  articles  sold,  the  price  paid ;  the 
object  of  which  is  that  a  correct  account  of  all 
goods  leaving  the  place  may  be  accounted  for  at 
the  Custom  House,  if  it  is  not  more  than  a  tad's 
worth  ;  also  that  the  government  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  its  export  duties.  For  the  first  time 
since  Nagasaki  has  been  a  seaport,  bumboats 
have  been  permitted  by  the  Japan  government 
to  come  off  alongside  of  this  ship,  pretty  well 
supplied  with  fowls,  fish,  eggs,  fruits,  &c  ,  all  of 
which  have  been  sold  at  low  prices — good  fat 
fowls  $2  50  per  dozen ;  eggs  six  and  eight 
cents  per  dozen  ;  fine  fresh  fish  two  cents  per 
pound;  nice  good  Japan  coffee,  which  is  of  a 
very  fine  quality,  only  three  cents  per  pound. 
In  each  boat  came  a  government  officer,  who 
kept  a  strict  account  of  all  rates,  &c. 

The  Japanese  received  our  people  on  their 
recent  visit  in  a  very  cordial  manner,  and  mani- 
fested a  liberality  in  extending  to  them  courteous 
attentions,  allowing  officers  and  men  perfect 
liberty  to  go  on  shore  and  ramble  about,  &e., 
that  is  certainly  remarkable  for  a  people  whose 
national  policy  has  hitherto  been  marked  by  an 
excessive  jealousy  of  foreigners. 

The  Japanese  dwellings  are  mostly  of  one  or 
two  stories,  oddly  formed  and  unattractive  in 
appearance.  They  have  neither  doors  nor  win- 
dows upon  the  street  side,  but  open  in  the  rear 
upon  handsome  gardens  or  courtyards.  Conse- 
quently the  streets,  which  are  wide  and  neat, 
have  quite  a  lonely  appearance.  The  population 
keep  housed  up  until  towards  night,  and  to  a 
stranger  it  looks  like  a  deserted  city.  The 
Japanese  men  are  generally  stout  and  well  built; 
nearly  all  of  them  have  fine  black  hair ;  they 
shave  the  upper  front  part  of  the  head,  the  rest 


of  their  hair  being  nicely  combed  to  the  top 
the  head,  where  it  is  tied  up  into  a  sort  of  wi 
which  looks  very  odd,  but  neat.    Many  of  the 
wear  nothing  but  a  sack  or  cloth,  which  is 
cured  just  above  the  hips,  leaving  the  rest 
their  person,  above  their  hips  and  below  the 
knees  exposed.    The  wealthy  portion  of  thei 
dress  very  neat  in  silks,  crapes,  &c,  in  thei 
native  costume,  which  sometimes  consists  of  th 
large  trowsers,  hat,  gown  and  scarf. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  women  are  very  hand 
some.    The  Japanese  pay  great  respect  to  thei  J 
dead,  and  their  burial  places  are  beautiful  em 
closures.     Elegant  and  expressive  monument]  [ 
and  grave-stones  abound  in  them..  The  corres* 
pondent  above  quoted  says  they  are  the  hand! 
somest  he  ever  beheld  in  any  part  of  the  world,  1 
Some  of  them  have  human  figures  sculptured  in i 
bas  relief  on  their  front ;  others  had  inscriptions 
and  images  of  rare  beauty  elegantly  carved  upon i 
them.    The  graves  are  not  more  than  four  feel  I 
long,  for  the  reason  that  they  bury  all  theijl 
dead  in  a  sitting  position.    Around  the  monu>t| 
ments  and  graves  are  to  be  seen  beautiful  trees, 
shrubbery  and  other  choice  plants,  growing  up, ; 
hiding  almost  from  view  the  little  mound  oil 
earth  beneath  which  some  fond  one  is  sleeping.: 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  Japan-ij 
ese  as  a  very  acute  and  intelligent  race,  showing)! 
themselves  very  apt  scholars.    At  the  DutdH 
machine  shop  at  Nagasaki,  Japanese  draftsmena 
went  on  board  and  took  a  sketch  of  her  enginess 
and  spars,  and  of  the  vessel  herself.    Three  days  s 
after  this  visit,  there  was  to  be  seen,  in  what  I 
is  called  the  Russian  factory  a  beautiful  minia* 
ture  of  the  Mississippi.    The  hull  was  of  lacquer-s- 
ed  wood  ;  the  rigging  of  twisted  glass  •  her  wheel-  • 
houses,  smoke  stack,  and  boats  hanging  to  their 
davits  were  as  complete  as  if  it  was  the  ship 
herself.    It  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  master- 
piece.    The  annexed  description  is  given  of 
their  workshops  : 

"  We  visited  several  of  the  workshops  of  all 
trades,  and  we  found  that  all  work  was  carried 
on  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  that  in  our 
own  country.  The  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers  j 
all  sit  down  to  saw  or  plane  their  stock.  We 
entered  a  blacksmith's  shop.  Here  we  found 
the  forge  in  blast,  while  two  men  were  sitting 
down,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anvil,  hammering 
out  a  large  piece  of  iron.  The  one  with  the 
sledge  hammer  seemed  to  sling  it  as  easy  in  the 
sitting  posture  as  our  own  smiths  do  standing. 
While  they  heat  their  iron,  they  hang  to  a  hook 
in  the  roof  of  the  establishment,  over  the  fire,  a 
pot  in  which  they  are  at  the  same  time  cooking 
their  rice.  In  this  shop  we  saw  a  hole  (or  arti- 
ficial forge)  dug  in  the  ground,  in  which  was  a 
coal  fire,  which  was  kept  up  by  a  small  bellows 
running  under  the  ground.  In  front  of  this 
novel  forge  sat  a  small  boy,  who  was  hard  at  work 
with  both  hands  making  nails,  while  the  bellows 
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kept  in  motion  with  the  toes  of  his  left  foot, 
was  a  novel  sight  to  see  with  what  rapidity  he 
ept  up  the  blast,  his  toes  working  like  a  lady's 
eers  on  a  piano." — Boston  Weekly  Journal. 


SMILES. 


Few  know  the  value  of  a  smile,  and  but  few 
these  think  of  its  value  in  the  school  room ; 
ey  may  think  of  it,  'tis  true,  but  only  think 
■never  put  it  into  practice.    Many  go  into 
e  school-room  with  a  face  bearing  upon  its 
rface  hard  lines  of  thought  and  care — they 
ass  along  amid  the  pleasant  fields,  and  see  not 
e  freshness,  the  greenness,  the  beauty  of  all 
round  ;  they  hear  not  the  merry  carroling  of 
he  birds.    The  sweet  songsters  as  they  warble 
heir  morning  songs  of  praise  have  no  music  for 
hem  ;  for  the  lines  about  the  mouth,  the  slight 
rown  upon  the  brow,  the  downward,  thoughtful 


:,  throws  a  &, 


;loom  upon  all.    As  this  teacher 
asses  a  group  of  larger  students,  the  tone  be- 
omes  lower,  and  the  conversation  flags  : — and 
he  should  happen  to  pause  beside  them,  they 
re  all  abashed,  and  none  ventures  to  say  not 
ven  a  pleasant  "good  morning."    It  is  so  rare 
thing  for  him  to  stop,  they  do  not  know  what  it 
eans — think  one  of  them  has  been  guilty  of 
ome  misdemeanor;  even  the  smile  upon  his 
ountenance  is  so  strange  a  thing,  they  know 
ot  what  to  think,  but  suppose  that  some  one 
as  done  something  very  funny. 
He  passes  on,  a  circle  of  little  ones  he  next 
eets  j  their  eyes  are  opened  wonderingly  at 
the  teacher" — and  the  young  voices  so  busily 
prattling  are  instantly  hushed,  and  the  laugh 
resounds  no  more  until  he  is  safe  out  of  hearing. 
In  school  hours,  some  trouble  occurs  in  recita- 
tion— this  one  does  not  speak  loud  enough — 
that  one  too  fast — another  too  slow,  and  so  on. 
The  teacher  says  they  must  do  so  and  so,  and 
they  do  not  know  how,  and  are  afraid  to  ask. 

Teachers,  be  not  afraid  of  smiles  ;  there  is  a 
charm  in  them,  a  mysterious  attraction,  that  is 
endowed  with  strength  to  win  Utile  hearts,  and 
retain  large  ones.  Give  the  little  ones  a  smile, 
and  there  is  in  that  smile  a  sympathetic  chord, 
which  finds  a  corresponding  one  vibrating  in 
their  own  hearts  ;  it  will  lead  them  to  you  step 
by  step,  until  they  tell  you  all  their  hopes,  their 
troubles,  and  their  fears.  When  you  smile  with 
them,  you  sympathise  with  them  so  far,  and 
sympathy  is  the  great  bond  of  union — it  is  a 
something  which  binds  friend  to  friend,  parent 
to  child,  teacher  to  pupil. 

Children  need  sympathy,  they  long  for  it,  they 
cannot  be  happy  without  it ;  and  no  school  can 
be  a  happy  one,  or  have  a  successful  teacher  un- 
less there  is  something  in  common — alike  in- 
teresting both  to  teacher  and  scholar. 

And  to  do  this  the  teacher  must  be  the  first 
to  advance  toward  an  acquaintance  with  his 


scholars ;  so  he  must  of  necessity  speak  to  them 
smilingly  and  kindly,  for  a  smile  will  go  half 
way  any  time  towards  making  an  acquaintance, 
and  he  will  be  making  friends  of  them  all,  and 
they  will  return  home,  and  the  first  question  as 
a  matter  of  course,  will  be  "  Well  John,  how  do 
you  like  your  new  teacher?"  "  Oh  !  very  well, 
he  is  so  nice  ;  why,  he  said  i  good  morning'  to 
us  all,  and  he  never  saw  us  before — -and  he  ask- 
ed us  if  we  were  cold,  and  he  laughed,  and  said 
he  had  such  a  big  little  family,  that  it  would 
take  him  all  day  to  get  acquainted  with  us;  bat 
it  didn't,  for  I  knew  him  before  noon — and  he 
is  so  nice." 

Children  cannot  tell  why  they  like  a  teacher 
at  first,  but  they  know  it ;  they  know  he  smiles 
upon  them,  and  they  feel  there  is  something  in 
common  between  them  :  they  can  smile  together, 
and  laugh  together,  and  very  soon  they  will 
learn  together.  A  little  girl  will  say  "  he 
smiled  upon  me,  and  asked  me  to  get  this  les- 
son," and  I  will  try  very  hard.  Another  bright- 
eye'd  scholar,  a  little  boy,  will  think,  why,  he 
spoke  to  me  as  though  I  were  a  man,  and  I 
must  try  and  be  one.  Thus  the  days  will  pass, 
sunshine  in  the  house,  as  well  as  sunshine  out — 
the  smile  upon  the  teacher's  face,  will  be  a  bow 
of  promise  to  them  all ;  it  will  be  a  sign  of  hap- 
piness, for  they  know  he  smiles  when  he  is 
pleased,  and  lets  them  know  it. 

So  teachers,  and  friends  of  little  children,  be 
not  afraid  of  smiles  ;  they  bring  gladness  to  the 
school-room ;  they  are  like  the  sun-light  to 
drooping  flowers,  that  rests  lovingly  upon  them, 
until  it  restores  them  to  new  life  and  vigor,  and 
awakes  an  answering  warmth  in  the  fallen 
leaves ;  and  the  little  blossoms  lift  up  their 
heads,  and  smile  a  grateful  return,  and  give  out 
their  fragrance  to  the  sun-light,  to  nourish  and 
to  kiss.  R.  Annie. 

Del.  Co.  American. 
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THE  POWER  OF  STEAM. 

A  pint  of  water  may  be  evaporated  by  two 
ounces  of  coal.  In  its  evaporation  it  swells  into 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  gallons  of  steam,  with  a 
mechanical  force  sufficient  to  raise  a  weight  of 
thirty-seven  tons  a  foot  high.  The  steam  thus 
produced  has  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  common 
atmospheric  air;  and  by  allowing  it  to  expand, 
by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  a  further  mechanical 
force  may  be  obtained,  at  least  equal  in  amount 
to  the  former.  A  pint  of  water,  therefore,  and 
two  ounces  of  common  coal,  are  thus  rendered 
capable  of  doing  as  much  work  as  is  equivalent 
to  seventy-four  tons  raised  a  foot  high.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  steam  engine  is 
worked  on  a  railway  are  not  favorable  to  the 
economy  of  fuel  j  nevertheless,  a  pound  of  coke 
burned  in  a  locomotive  engine  will  evaporate 
about  five  pints  of  water.  In  their  evaporation 
they  will  exert  a  mechanical  force  sufficient  to 
draw  two  tons  weight  on  the  railway  a  distance 
of  one  mile  in  two  minutes.  The  great  pyramid 
of  Egypt  stands  upon  a  base  measuring  700  feet 
each  way,  and  is  five  hundred  feet  high,  its 
weight  being  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  pounds.  It  is  stated  that  in 
constructing  this  prodigious  pile,  one  hundred 
thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  for 
twenty  years.  Now,  however,  by  means  of  steam, 
the  materials  of  this  pyramid  could  be  raised 
from  the  ground  to  their  present  position  by  the 
combustion  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
tons  of  coal. — Public  Ledger. 

ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  informed  the 
Senate  that  the  vessel  Wanderer  has  landed  a  cargo  of 
Africans  in  Georgia  ;  also,  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice;  but  it  is  not 
expedient  now  to  make  public  the  correspondence  on 
the  subject. 

The  Pacific  R-ail  Road  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
One  member  proposes  to  amend  that  the  eastern  ter- 
minus be  at  the  most  eligible  spot  on  the  western 
boundary  of  Missouri,  and,  to  make  it  more  accepta- 
ble, would  have  three  bianch  roads,  viz  :  one  running 
eastward,  one  south  to  New  Orleans,  and  one  north  to 
Sioux  City,  connecting  with  the  Northern  cities, — all 
connecting  with  the  trunk  road  about  longitude  102°, 
a  little  north  of  the  Canadian  River.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  required  route  is  not  from  the  At- 
lantic, but  from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Pacific. 
This  route  would  accommodate  all  sections. 

Two  bills  are  before  tbe  Legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina, now  in  session,  which,  taken  together,  give  to  the 
free  colored  people  resident  therein,  the  choice  of  re- 
moving out- of  the  State  within  two  years,  of  choosing 
an  owner  for  themselves,  or  of  being  sold  at  public 
auction  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools. 

The  bill  which  has  been  pending  in  the  Georgia 
Senate  for  tbe  repeal  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State,  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade,  came 
■up  as  the  special  order  on  tbe  24th  October,  and  was 
lost  by  yeas  46,  nays  47- 

Tbe  Boston  Traveller  state3  that  a  gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton has  made  an  offer  to  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
College  of  the  sum  $50,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
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be  used  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  Agassi 
wonderful  museum  ;  that  he  refuses  to  have  any  p 
expended  on  a  building,  or  in  salaries  ;  and  also 
fuses  to  have  his  name  connected  with  it.    This  1 
provision  is  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  plan,  whicJ 
is  absolutely  essential,  at  least  so  far  as  the  buildi 
is  concerned,  may  be  carried  out  by  others — perhap 
by  the  State. 

The  communication  between  England  and  Germany 
by  means  of  the  submarine  cable  to  Embden,  has  now 
been  fairly  established,  and  messages  to  and  from  Eag. 
land  have  been  correctly  transmitted.  Tbe  e3tima 
is  that  40,000  messages  will  be  sent  annually  by  tha" 
route. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Ubes,  Portugal,  have  experi-  < 
enced  a  fearful  earthquake.    Tbe  first  shock  lasted 
from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  ;  after  an  interval  of  nearl 
three  hours  this  was  followed  by  another  shock,  last! 
ing  six  seconds.    The  loss  of  life  was  very  gre»t. 

The  peasants  of  the  Government  of  Kovno  took,  ire 
their  churches,  a  solemn  pledge  that  they  would  drink 
no  more  brandy.  They  have  kept  this  promise  so 
well  that  the  sale  of  brandy  in  the  shops  is  but  one-j 
twelfth  of  what  it  was,  and  it  is  now  sold  only  on  thffl 
principal  routes.  Many  distilleries  have  been  obliged' 
to  give  up  their  business,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Projects  for  the  execution  of  the  Suez  Canal  bavl 
been  thoroughly  examined  in  all  their  details,  by  men! 
whose  names  give  the  highest  authority  to  their  de 
liberations.  The  record  of  their  sessions  establishei 
the  fact  that,  in  less  than  two  years,  and  at  an  expendi 
ture  of  less  than  $3,000,000,  a  passage  will  be  opene 
for  a  portion  of  the  navigation  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea. 

Isabella  Begg,  the  youngest  sister  of  Robert  Burns, 
the  poet,  and  the  sole  surviving  child  of  the  family | 
circle  of  which  he  was  the  elder  brother,  died  recently! 
at  her  residence,  near  Ayr. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  more  active 
and  prices  higher.  The  sales  of  superfine  are  at  $5  50^5 
61  for  extra,  and  $5  75  a  $6  25  for  extra  family.  The! 
sales  to  the  ietailers  and  bakers  are  within  the  range  of 
the  game  figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6  25  up  to  $7  50. 
Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  continue  limited. 
The  former  is  held  at  $3  87.  Corn  Meal  is  wanted; 
at  $3  50  per  barrel  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — Tbe  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  little 
inquiry.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at  $1  28 
a  $1  30  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Bed,  and  $1  40 
a  $i  50  for  prime  White.  Rye  is  steady  and  in  demand 
at  85  cts.  Corn  is  in  good  demand  ;  new  ranges  at 
78  a  80  cts.  Oats  are  steaty.  Sales  of  prime  Dela- 
ware at  46  cts.,  and  Pennsylvania  at  48  cents.  A  lot 
of  Ohio  Barley  sold  at  70  cents. 

Cloverseed  meets  a  fair  inquiry  at  $6  52  a  $6  37 
per  64  lbs.  for  fair  and  prime  quality.  Sales  of 
Timothy  at  $2  12.    Sales  of  Flaxseed  at  $1  70. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Spring  Session  of  this  School,  taught  by 
Jane  Hillborn  and  Sisters,  will  commenee  the  21st  of 
2d  mo.  1859,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms.— $60  per  session,  one  half  pay  able  in  advance. 
For  Circulars,  containing  further  particulars,  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 
let  mo.  22d,  2m.         Byberry  P.  P..  Philada..  Pa. 

Two  women  can  be  accommodated  with  board  in  tbe 
country,  and  have  a  comfortable  room  to  themselves. 
Apply  to  W.  C  Martindale,  Byberry  P.  O.Pa. 
Merrihew  <fc  fnoinpson,  rrs.  Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Bank- 
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LETTERS. 

1st  day,  afternoon.  9th  mo.  26th,  1841. 
Dear  Friend : — I  have  much  desired  to  tarry 
a  the  quiet  since  I  have  known  of  thy  concern 
o  visit  Friends  of  Merion,  and  I  believe  there 
s  a  good  degree  of  passiveuess  arrived  at,  either 
o  be  any  thing  or  nothing  as  may  be  most  con- 
istent  with  divine  requisition;  and  the  supplica- 
ioh  has  been,  that  thou  and  I  may  each  keep  a 
single  eye  to  our  heavenly  Teacher  and  wait 
>atiently  for  his  bidding,  for  unless  He  goes  be- 
bre,  vain  will  be  all  our  efforts.  I  have  not 
loubted  thy  concern  being  a  right  one,  and  if 
satient  resignation  is  abode  in  with  a  single 
iesire  to  serve  Him  who  I  believe  hath  called 
thee,  the  right  way  I  am  fully  persuaded  w;n  be 
made  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  service,  but 
there  must  be  no  looking  back  and  saying  what 
s  this  one  or  that  one  to  do.  There  is  yet  con- 
iderable  time  before  Radnor  M.  M.,  and  we 
:now  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

T.  Zell. 

1st  day,  morn,  3d  mo.  6th,  1842. 
Dear  Friend : — Under  a  renewed  feeling  of 
the  Master's  goodness,  I  was  comforted  in  the 
belief,  that  there  were  many  minds  present  at 
our  meeting  this  morning  who  were  holding  a 
sweet  spiritual  communion  with  their  Lord 
and  Master,  and  I  believe  all  might  be  par- 
takers thereof  if  they  would  give  Him  the  up- 
permost room  in  their  hearts,  and  live  more  and 
more  in  obedience  to  His  divine  teachings ;  and 
if  my  feelings  deceived  me  not,  thou  wert  a 
si-lent  partaker  thereof  on  this  occasion,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  an  evidence  given,  that  we 


were  not  forsaken,  although  oftentimes  a  deeply 
tried  people.  Therefore  let  us  take  fresh  cour- 
age, and  endeavor  to  press  on  toward  the  mark 
of  perfection,  each  one  laboring  to  rebuild  the 
waste  places  opposite  their  own  houses,  not 
leaving  the  work  for  others  to  do;  that  belongs 
to  ourselves  to  perform.  T.  Z. 

3d  mo.,  1842. 
Dear  Friend  : — The  salutation  of  the  blessed 
Jesus  to  some  of  his  followers  has  rested  with 
me,  I  trust  for  our  encouragement,  "  be  of 
good  cheer  I  have  overcome  the  world."  Were 
it  not  for  the  refreshing  streams  that  we 
sometimes  meet  with  by  the  wayside,  the  poor 
thirsty  soul  would  faint  for  want  of  its  daily 
drink,  but  he  who  caused  the  water  to  flow 
from  the  rock  when  Moses  struck  it  with  his 
rod,  is  as  able  and  willing  now  to  cause  the 
flowing  of  spiritual  life  in  us,  if  there  is  only  a 
sincere  desire  after  it.  Thou  knowest  he  is  not 
a  hard  master,  reaping  where  he  has  not  sown,  or 
withering  where  he  has  not  strewn.  But  from 
the  feeling  when  we  separated  at  W.  W's  it  was 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  thou  would 
have  to  look  towards  this  part  of  the  heritage 
again,  not  with  the  prospect  of  making  use  of 
the  smooth  stones  from  the  brook;  nay,  nay,  but 
the  whip  of  small  cords.  I  believe  there  is  yet 
much  work  to  perform,  but  the  honest,  dedicated 
laborers  are  few.  Therefore,  the  desire  is,  that 
1  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  may  send  forth  more  of 
His  faithful  laborers  into  the  vineyard.  T.  Z. 

1st  day,  eve,  1842. 
Dear  Friend: — Hast  thou  been  sitting  soli- 
tary this  evening,  or  hast  thou  been  riding  the 
King's  horse  ?  If  my  feelings  deceive  me  not, 
the  former  was  thy  condition  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree. I  believe  it  is  often  more  profitable  for 
us  to  be  in  this  lowly  state,  sitting  as  it  were  at 
the  feet  of  the  Master,  having  no  confidence  in 
the  flesh,  than  to  be  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  if  we  only  keep  fast  hold  of  the 
anchor  of  faith.  Oh,  it  is  my  desire  for  us  at  this 
time,  that  our  confidence  fail  not.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  said  our  dear  Lord  and  Master  to  his  dis- 
ciples, I  have  overcome  the  world.  Therefore  I 
believe  such  a  state  attainable  for  us  if  we  only 
press  on  with  diligence  toward  the  mark.  Al- 
though tempests  may  often  overtake  us  on  our 
pilgrimage  toward  Zion  city,  if  the  winds  of  ad- 
versity beat  only  against  the  outer  temple,  and 
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leave  the  spiritual  building  unharmed  by  the 
storm,  then  have  we  cause  to  praise  Him  who 
said,  "Peace  be  still,  and  there  was  a  great  calm." 
My  desire  is  that  thou  may  gird  up  thyself  and 
be  ready  to  go  forth  when  the  command  is  heard. 

T.  Z. 

5th  month  8th,  1842. 

Dear  Friend  : — It  is  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude that  I  am  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father  for  his  unmerit- 
ed mercy  in  keeping  near  us  in  times  of  inter- 
nal as  well  as  external  trials  and  buffe tings. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  suffering,  both 
mentally  and  bodily.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
the  sympathy  of  the  spiritual  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  natural  man,  but  the  heavens  seemed 
as  brass  and  the  earth  as  iron,  and  the  spirit  felt 
as  if  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  where  no  kind 
angel  was  permitted  to  hand  forth  the  least  de- 
gree of  comfort  or  consolation.  I  believe  all 
this  was  permitted  in  perfect  love  and  wisdom, 
to  manifest  clearly  that  the  time  and  the  power 
belong  to  Him  who  is  our  Alpha  and  our  Omega, 
and  that  we  of  ourselves  can  do  nothing  aright 
without  his  aid.  But  thanks  be  unto  him  for 
the  unspeakable  favor,  inasmuch  as  he  has  in 
some  measure,  this  morning,  broken  asunder  the 
prison  walls,  and  suffered  the  poor  debilitated 
spirit  once  more  to  mingle  a  little  in  the  feel- 
ings of  spiritual  life.  I  hope  the  favor  has  not 
been  bestowed  on  an  ungrateful  recipient. 

T.  Z. 

First  day  eve,  10th  mo.  22d,  1842. 

Dear  Friend  : — The  mind  has  been  drawn 
into  sympathy  with  thee  this  evening,  with  a 
fervent  desire  that  the  time  of  thy  release  from 
bonds  and  imprisonment  may  be  near  at  hand, 
that  thou  mayst  more  fully  enjoy  the  invigo- 
rating beams  of  spiritual  sunshine.  I  believe 
these  cloudy  lessons  are  meted  out  to  us  in  wis- 
dom, and  if  properly  appreciated  will  work  to 
edification.  I  too,  have  passed  through  heights 
and  depths,  have  felt  as  the  parched  earth  with- 
out the  refreshing  showers  of  rain  or  the  gentle 
dew,  but  the  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father 
will  not  permit  this  state  of  trial  to  be  of  longer 
duration  than  is  best  for  us  :  therefore  thanks 
be  to  him  for  his  goodness,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
been  pleased  this  day,  more  particularly  this 
morning,  to  open  the  prison  doors  and  suffer 
some  of  his  poor  unworthy  servants  to  rejoice  in 
spirit.  Mayst  thou  be  encouraged  to  press  on 
towards  the  mark  thou  hast  before  thee  :  even 
that  of  a  life  of  holiness.  If  we  can  but  ob- 
tain the  crown  at  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  all 
our  trials  in  passing  through  this  vale  of  tears 
should  be  viewed  only  as  a  necessary  prerara- 
tion  for  that  blessed  immortality  with  the  hosts 
of  heavenly  spirits.  Therefore,  be  of  good  cheer, 
saith  thy  dear  friend,  T.  Z. 


1st  mo.  21st,  1843,  J 
Dear  Friend: — Since  I  saw  thee  this  mornlj 
ing,  I  have  been  comforted  under  the  considera-d 
tion,  that  there  is  yet  left  an  evidence  of  livingjf 
concern  for  the  members  of  our  little  meeting,;! 
particularly  so  in  regard  to  the  younger  portion! 
thereof.     Therefore  I  can  truly  say,  that  my] 
spirit  salutes  thee  with  the  encourageing  lan-s 
guage  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  "  be  of  good  cheer,  tj 
have  overcome  the  world."  No  doubt  this  was* 
uttered  to  stimulate  us  to  endeavor  to  overcome) 
in  our  measure  as  he  overcame  in  his  measure. 

And  truly  there  is  a  reward  for  every  sincere^ 
act  of  dedication  to  the  Master's  will.  There-: 
fore  it  is  my  desire  thou  mayst  enter  into  the] 
field  of  labor  at  the  appointed  time,  and  thusi 
receive  the  welcome  language  of  "  well  done 
good  and  faithful  servant."  Thou  wilt  have  the  i: 
sympathy  of  one  who  often  feels  as  the  poor* 
publican  we  read  of  did,  entirely  unworthy  to 
raise  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven  to  ask  a  bless-  • 
ing.  T.  Z. 

2nd  mo.  12th,  1844. 

Dear  Friend : — I  have  had  a  little  opportu-  j 
nity  of  perusing  some  of  the  contents  of  thy 
invaluable  book,  and  as  far  as  I  have  gone  it  has 
been  the  most  deeply  interesting  of  any  thing 
of  the  kind  I  almost  ever  read.  Perhaps  it  came 
to  hand  in  apropos  time,  when  both  faith  and 
hope  had  nearly  become  lost,  when  barrenness 
and  unfruitfulness  had  become  so  apparent  to 
my  view  that  I  almost  despaired  of  ever  doing 
any  good.  Our  S.  took  tea  with  us  yesterday. 
I  pointed  out  to  her  the  letter  of  Joseph  Pike 
as  something  peculiarly  appropriate  to  our  gen- 
eration, and  understood  from  her  that  thou 
pointed  to  it  also,  in  regard  to  myself.  I  do  not 
wonder  thou  shouldst  so  feel,  for  I  have  for  a 
considerable  time  felt  very  much  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  elders  there  alluded  to,  and  truly  my 
desire  is  that  I  may  derive  strength  in  the  inner 
man  from  that  fountain  which  alone  ia  able  to 
build  us  up  in  the  most  holy  faith;  and  may  we 
leave  all  the  hindering  things  behind,  and  press 
forward  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure 
before  we  go  hence  to  be  seen  of  men  no  more, 
that  so  our  last  days  may  be  our  best  days  ;  and 
when  it  is  well  with  thee,  desire  a  blessing  for 
one  who  is  weak  in  spirit,  but  sometimes  covets 
that  our  Society  may  become  purified  even  as  J 
the  pure  gold. 

Dear  friend,  I  hope  I  have  not1  been  weari- 
some by  pouring  out  to  thee  a  little  of  my  feel- 
ings. May  the  cement  of  love  to  God  and  one 
another,  which  was  once  so  proverbial  in  our  So- 
ciety, be  more  and  more  sought  after,  and  then 
I  believe  the  unity  of  the  spirit  will  bind  us 
more  closely  as  a  people.  Then  tale  bearing  and 
detraction  will  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  compass. 
Then  shall  we  watch  over  each  other  for  good 
and  not  for  evil.  T.  Z. 
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2nd  mo.  14th,  1844. 
1  Dear  Friend: — Hast  thou  not,  as  well  as  my- 
Jplf,  passed  through  a  season  wherein  the  well- 
»ring  of  spiritual  life  appeared  to  be  so  deeply 
Juried,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  obtain  a 
■ifficient  supply  of  living  water  to  keep  the  im- 
mortal part  alive.  But  oh,  how  needful  for  us, 
In  such  seasons,  to  patiently  wait  the  arising  of 
Inat  power,  that  is  able  to  cause  the  invigorating 
I  tream  again  to  flow,  and  make  glad  the  whole 
Ikeritage  of  God. 

If  there  is  a  diligent  waiting  as  at  the  foot- 
1  tool  of  the  Father,  with  full  purpose  of  heart  and 
lincerity  of  soul,  he  will  most  assuredly  arise  in 
■lis  own  time,  which  is  the  best  time,  although 
Ire  may  think  he  delayeth  his  coming.  The  sun 
Ipill  surely  arise  soon  after  the  darkest  portion 
Ibf  the  night;  therefore  let  us  take  fresh  courage. 
Iff  we  are  not  the  victors,  the  fault  will  be  our 
Ikwn.  The  blessed  Master  has  done  his  part, 
llnd  if  we  are  unwilling  to  suffer  with  him,  we 
Lre  unworthy  to  reign  with  him ;  therefore  be 
pf  good  cheer.  T.  Z. 

Sixth  day. 

Dear  Friend: — It  is  under  feelings  of  deep 
solicitude  for  thy  spiritual  welfare,  that  I  am 
nduced  to  address  thee,  if  happily  I  may  (in 
;he  Divine  hand)  be  the  feeble  instrument  in 
;he  least  degree  of  extending  a  ray  of  consola- 
tion to  thy  deeply  tried  mind.  This  is  the  de- 
sire of  my  spirit  to  that  Being  who  is  able  to  say 
to  the  winds  or  the  floods,  "Peace  be  still/'  and 
the  raging  elements  become  calm.  Why  should 
I  not  feel  with  thee,  and  be  baptised  into  the 
depths  with  thee,  inasmuch  as  I  trust  we  have 
both  been  partakers  of  the  sap  of  the  living  vine. 
We  must  also  fill  up  our  measure  of  suffering  for 
the  body's  sake.  I  have  said  in  my  heart,  O  Lord, 
be  near  to  the  tried  and  tribulated  ones,  suffer 
not  their  feet  to  be  removed  from  the  sure  foun- 
dation, Christ  their  everlasting  rock  and  refuge. 

If  all  men  forsake  Him  who  is  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  light,  and  we  be  found  therein, 
shall  we  not  find  acceptance  at  the  end  of  our 
tried  and  tribulated  journey  ?  O  yes,  and  if 
these  trials  and  provings  only  have  a  tendency 
to  unite  us  more  and  more  unto  Him,  our  holy 
head,  then  they  become  a  blessing  to  us.  I  can 
assure  thee  that  my  interest  for  thy  comfort  and 
peace  of  soul  is  undiminished,  and  my  desire  is, 
that  the  night  of  affliction  may  soon  pass  away 
and  the  morning  dawn  with  clearness,  that  so 
thou  mayest  grow  in  peace,  as  the  flower  of  the 
garden  after  a  refreshing  shower.  May  the 
peace  of  God  be  with  thee  now,  henceforth  and 
forevermore,  is  the  breathing  of  thy  sincere 
friend  and  fellow  probationer.  T.  Z. 

(To  be  continued.) 


You  had  better  find  out  one  of  your  own  weak- 
nesses, than  ten  of  your  neighbor's. 


To  the  Readers  of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

"  Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith 
without  wavering."  May  the  revival  of  this 
exhortation,  found  upon  the  page  of  Scripture, 
stimulate  us,  who  are  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  to  examine  our  individual  stand- 
ing, to  see  whether  we  are  holding  "  fast  the 
profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering/'  or, 
having  begun  in  the  spirit,  are  now  seeking  to 
be  made  perfect  through  the  flesh. 

Our  profession— our  faith,  if  held  in  its  own 
vitality — -brings  us  into  immediate  communion 
with  the  Divine  Mind,  and  leads  to  a  practical 
acknowledgement  of  the  sufficiency  of  that 
Mind,  to  guide  us  safely  through  all  the  beset- 
ments  of  time. 

Are  we  adhering  to  this  simple  faith?  Are 
we  standing  with  our  feet  firmly  planted  upon 
this  ground,  or  are  we  turning  again  to  the 
weak  and  beggarly  elements,  and  thus  baulking 
the  testimony  given  us  to  bear,  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Divine  Power,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  work  of  the  redemption  of  the 
soul. 

Scripture  testimony,  through  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  calls  us  emphatically,  to  the  great  Eter- 
nal Good,  as  the  one  object  of  worship  and  of 
trust.  11 1  am  the  Lord  ;  that  is  my  name,  and 
my  glory  I  will  not  give  to  another;  neither 
my  praise  to  graven  images."  And  again — "I 
am  the  Lord,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour."- 

This  great  truth  is  professedly  acknowledged 
by  us  as  a  people,  and  also  that  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  our  Saviour  is  with  men.  Yes;  we 
profess  to  believe  that  the  saving  power  of  the 
Highest  is  ever  present  as  an  operative  princi- 
ciple,  working  in  us,  if  we  yield  to  it,  to  will 
and  to  do  the  good  pleasure  of  our  Father  in 
heaven,  and  that  herein  rests  our  acceptance 
with  him. 

The  mission  of  Christ — this  eternal  mani- 
festation of  eternal  wisdom,  power  and  love,  is 
"  to  put  an  end  to  sin,  and  to  finish  trans- 
gression," and  it  is  to  a  full  dependence  upon 
this  indwelling,  ever  present,  working  power, 
that  the  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends  espe- 
pecially  calls  its  votaries. 

"  Let  us  then  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith 
without  wavering,"  knowing  surely  that  we  are 
not  seeking  to  grasp  the  shadow,  but  that  our 
reliance  for  salvation  from  sin  is  upon  the  great 
Eternal  Substance — even  the  redeeming  Love 
of  God  shed  forth  in  every  soul — sown  broadcast 
over  the  whole  face  of  his  rational  creation. 

J.J. 

Philada.  First  3fo.  1859. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  consider  it  just  as  wrong  for  a  man  to  lean 
upon  himself  as  to  lean  upon  another,  (religious- 
ly speaking;)  and  that  ancient  declaration,  that 
cursed  is  he  that  trusteth  in  man,  or  that  maketh 
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flesh  his  arm,  applies  with  as  much  force  against 
self  trusting,  as  against  trusting  in  others. 

The  truth  is,  no  human  or  finite  power  is 
adequate  for  the  great  work  of  reformation. 
Therefore,  let  no  man  lean  upon  himself,  nor 
upon  any  other  mortal  being.  But  lean  upon 
God,  and  the  Word  of  his  power,  which  if  lived 
in  and  acted  under,  will  enable  us  to  answer 
the  great  end  for  which  we  are  created,  and 
finally  save  us  with  an  everlasting  salvation. 

George  Dtjnlap. 

First  mo.    4th,  1859. 


For  Friends1  Intelligencer. 

The  news  of  our  day  is  of  a  character  to  cause 
the  reflecting  Christian  to  ponder  well  his  steps. 
For  we  see  in  one  paper,  an  account  of  an  auction 
sale  of  our  fellow  creatures;  where  little  boys 
and  girls  bring  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  each. 

In  another,  that  a  cargo  of  African  slaves 
have  been  landed  on  our  shores,  and  in  the  next 
we  are  informed  that  there  are  a  number  of  ves- 
sels on  the  African  coast  supposed  to  be  concern- 
ed in  the  slave  trade. 

This  is  sufficient  reason  for  deep  reflection  by 
every  lover  of  his  kind ;  the  enormous  price  that 
human  flesh  demands  in  the  southern  market 
stimulates  the  lovers  of  money  to  engage  in  an 
unlawful  and  piratical  trade,  which  by  the  statute 
is  a  capital  crime.  But  is  it  a  greater  crime  to 
trade  in  slaves  from  Africa,  than  slaves  from 
Virginia  or  Maryland  ?    I  think  not. 

But  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  con- 
demns both.  Therefore,  if  our  heavenly  Father 
requires  his  children  to  live  in  obedience  to  his 
law,  it  behoves  us  to  examine  well  our  ways,  in 
order  to  see  if  any  of  our  actions  tend  to  enhance 
the  value  of  human  bones  and  muscles ;  whether 
our  love  of  gold  has  not  caused  us  to  be  connect- 
ed with  that  great  chain  of  oppression  and  wrong. 

I  wish  every  professed  Christian  to  consider 
this,  and  especially  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  we 
have  long  since  forbidden  our  members  holding  or 
hiring  slaves  to  perform  labor. 

And  do  we  not  give  the  slaveholder  the  mo- 
tive to  hold  and  task  his  slaves  when  we  pur- 
chase his  cotton  or  sugar;  if  so,  is  it  not  as  great 
a  wrong  to  purchase  of  the  slaveholder  a  given 
amount  of  produce,  as  to  bold  a  slave  to  raise 
that  produce  ? 

If  we  would  place  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren in  the  place  of  the  slave  and  his  chil- 
dren, I  believe  it  would  open  our  minds  to 
that  light  that  would  cause  us  to  withdraw  our 
support  from  the  system,  and  finally  end  in  the 
abolition  thereof. 

A  Friend. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 


The  following  letter  written  by  an  educated! 
Indian  residing  at  Cattaraugus,  and  addressed  tc< 
a  member  of  the  joint  Committee  of  Friends  who 


It  seems  to  be  so  easy  to  be  good-natured,  that 
it  is  a  wonder  anybody  takes  the  trouble  to  be 
anything  else. 


have  been,  and  still  are  extending  assistance  tc\  1 
the  Senecas  on  that  Reservation,  affords  a  gratis  eI 
fying  evidence  of  the  great  improvement  in  thei  CC 
moral,  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  theses 
Indians,  as  wel!  as  a  clear  demonstration  of  the- 
result  that  would  have  followed,  had  a  just  and 
humane  policy  been  extended  to  the  aborigines! 
of  our  country.  W. 

Cattaraugus  Reservation,  Dec.  28th,  1858. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  material  change  taken  place  among  thelj 
Indians,  but  all  seem  to  be  going  on  quietly. 
There  have  been  no  political  disturbances  among  I 
them,  and  the  Kansas  land  agitators  are,  or  have  j 
been,  quiet  for  some  time  ;  what  they  may  do  the  j 
present  winter,  I  yet  cannot  tell,  although  there I 
has  been  some  talk  of  sending  a  delegation  to  j 
Washington,  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  into  the  matter.    I  am  well  aware 
that  they  will  not  succeed,  unless  the  agitators 
of  the  Kansas  land  claim  raise  the  money  to 
defray  the  expenses,  as  the  President  and. Coun- 
cil will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  hence  as 
a  matter  of  course,  they  will  appropriate  no  money 
for  that  purpose. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  there  is  a  steady  pro- 
gress among  them,  and  unless  some  extraordinary 
event  should  occur  among  the  Senecas,  they  will 
continue  to  increase  in  number,  in  civilization, 
in  morals,  and  in  every  other  respect,  until  they 
shall  become  equal,  if  not  superior  to,  the 
whites  around  them ;  even  now  can  it  hardly  be 
said,  that  they  are  inferior  to  their  neighbors, 
the  whites.  And  still  they  have  made  some  per- 
ceptible improvements  the  past  year.  There  is 
now  a  new  school  house  at  Newtown,  among  the 
Pagans,  just  finished  by  your  friend  John  Hud- 
son ;  he  has  been  some  time  to  work  at  it,  and 
finally  finished  it,  so  that  a  school  will  be  imme- 
diately opened  or  commenced  on  or  by  the  first 
week  of  the  year  1859,  so  that  an  opening  will 
now  and  shall  be  made  among  the  children  of 
the  Pagan  families.  What  vast  difference  now 
to  what  it  was  ten,  twenty-five  and  fifty  years 
ago ;  then  war  was  the  only  employment  of  the 
men,  and  every  other  concern  was  left  to  the 
women;  not  only  was  it  so  with  the  North 
American  Indians,  but  all  other  nations  which 
have  heretofore  existed  since  the  world  began ; 
even  the  immoralities  and  vices  exist  not  only 
among  the  Indians,  but  are  common  to  all  nations, 
all  of  which  Christianity  and  civilization  must 
obliterate.  The  time  will  come  when  the  Indian 
shall  and  will  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a  dictate 
of  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  reason,  that  the 
being  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  existence, 
on  whom  we  every  moment  depend,  who  directs 
the  movements  of  the  system  of  nature,  who 
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ilaily  loads  us  with  his  benefits,  and  on  whom 
ilur  hepes  of  eternal  felicity  entirely  depend, 
Jhould  be  contemplated  with  the  most  ardent 
Affection  and  gratitude — regarded  as  the  most 
Ixcellent  and  venerable  of  all  beings,  and  re- 
Jognized  as  the  Supreme  Legislator  whose  laws 
*e  are  bound  to  obey  by  every  tie  of  gratitude 
I  The  Indian  must  realize  that  wherever  such 
lentiments  and  affection  pervade  the  mind,  they 
Constitute  the  first  principles  of  piety,  the  source 
If  all  holy  obedience  and  the  foundation  of  all 
■rue  happiness.    He  must  become  conscious  that 
were  they  universally  felt  and  acted  upon  by 
iiuman  beings,  the  most  high  God  would  be 
mdored  in  every  land,  his  image  would  be  im- 
pressed on  every  heart,  his  righteous  law  would 
liever  be  violated,  grovelling  desire  and  affections 
vould  be  eradicated,  and  our  world  be  trans- 
brmed  into  an  abode  of  felicity,  where  joys 
imilar  to  that  of  angels  would  succeed  to  scenes 
>f  wreteheduess  and  woe. 
With  great  respect,  your  grateful  friend. 

N.  H.  Parker. 


3XTRACTS    FROM    THE    MEMOIR    OF  JOSEPH 
CURTIS. 
By  C.  M.  Sedgwick. 

T\  henever  we  meet  with  the  narrative  of  the 
ife  of  a  good  man,  we  feel  we  have  added  to  our 
ist  of  friends  who  have  done  "  their  day's  work 
in  the  day  time."  Pleased  with  our  new  ac- 
quaintance, we  are  desirous  to  introduce  him  to 
)thers,  that  they  may  share  our  refreshment 
ind  instruction.  Such  was  the  feeling  whilst 
reading  the  work  now  before  us.  The  subject 
of  the  memoir  was  truly  one  of  "nature's  noble- 
men," and  the  spirit  of  the  author  so  fully  in- 
troduces the  reader  into  sympathy  with  all  his 
sfforts  to  become  a  good  citizen,  that  we  feel  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  any  of  our 
young  friends  who  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  it.  Joseph  Curtis  was  born  in  Connecticut, 
9th  mo.  19th,  1782.  His  father  was  of  the 
sect  called  Sandimanians,  who  held  it  wrong  to 
accumulate  property.  "  Thrift,  thrift,"  the 
maxim  of  their  neighbors,  was  not  early  instilled 
into  him.  Taught  how  to  spend  when  a  child, 
in  after  life  he  knew  how.  To  use  the  author's 
words,  "  perhaps  the  sincere  adoption  of  this 
creed  may  in  part  explain  the  singular  zeal  with 
which  Joseph  imparted  to  others  all  that  he  had 
to  spare  from  his  necessity  in  after  life." 

In  1800  he  entered  a  store  in  New  York,  and 
in  1803  married  and  settled  there. 

One  of  Mr.  Curtis's  relatives  writes  with  a 
touching  earnestness  of  the  annual  family  assem- 


blages at  this  favorite  uncle's  (this  dear  uncle 
Joseph's  house)  for  twenty-one  consecutive  years. 
"  How  serene  and  joyful  was  his  face  as  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  large  arm-chair,  and  called  around 
him  the  young  people  (his  own  children,  and  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  his  thirteen  brothers 
and  sisters)  who  had  shared  the  bountiful  feast 
he  had  provided  for  them!  How  gentle  and 
loving  he  was  to  all.  I  believe  there  are  few 
wranglers  for  high  honors  at  our  universities 
and  colleges  that  feel  greater  satisfaction  in  suc- 
cess than  did  our  little  ones.  Each  produced 
the  gift-book  given  by  '  Uncle  Joseph '  at  the 
preceding:  New  Year  holiday.  Those  who  had 
read  and  well-used  their  books  joyfully  answered 
his  call.  If  an  admonition  were  needed,  how 
kind  it  was  !  how  impressive  his  reproof !  how 
many  of  his  lessons  have  made  impressions  never 
to  be  effaced  !  It  seems  to  me  that  he  omitted 
no  opportunity."  We  have  inserted  at  length 
this  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  :  it  is  better 
than  an  elaborate  enconfium.  It  proves  that 
Joseph  Curtis,  in  his  philanthropic  career,  did 
not  overlook  the  duty  nearest  him.  His  benefi- 
cence radiated  from  the  central  point,  home. 
He  had  a  strong  feeling  for  the  claims  of  blood, 
and  so  Christianly  modest  was  he  in  his  bene- 
factions to  his  family  that  some  of  them  are 
ignorant  to  this  day  that  the  help  came  from 
"Uncle  Joseph." 

It  may  be  asked  how,  with  his  moderate 
means,  he  was  able  to  do  all  this.  How,  with 
a  growing  family  to  support,  sustained,  in  com- 
fort and  respectability,  frugally ,  but  never  stinted, 
he  was  able  so  liberally  to  impart  to  others. 
We  answer  that  he  was  diligent  in  business  ; 
that  he  did  thoroughly  whatever  he  undertook 
to  do  •  that  he  had  a  judicious  economy  ;  that 
he  was  strictly  temperate,  and  abstemious  in 
personal  expenses;  and,  finally,  that  through  all 
his  life  he 'held  to  one  tenet  of  his  good  old 
father — the  Sandimanian's  Creed — and  never 
suffered  property  to  accumulate.  His  practical 
faith  was, 

"  Savings  are  but  thrown  away, 

Hoarded  manna, 
Moths  and  worms  shall  on  it  prey.'' 

He  left  nothing  at  the  risk  of  financial  " pan- 
ics." All  was  safely  invested  according  to  the 
good  old  rule,  "  that  whieh  is  given  is  saved." 
His  example  is  open  to  all  who  neither  aim  at 
riches  or  fear  poverty  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  riches  and  poverty  are,  for  the  most  part, 
mere  fancy  terms. 

"  For  he  that  needs  five  thousand  pounds  to  live, 
Is  full  as  poor  as  he  that  needs  but  five." 

Omitting  necessarily  many  beautiful  incidents 
in  his  home  life,  we  select  a  few  notices  of  his 
interest  in  those  beyond  the  family  circle. _ 

"  Deeds  not  words,"  was  the  motto  of  his  life. 
He  was  every  where  a  diligent  head  and  heart 
1  worker.    He  joined  the  Manumission  Society 
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in  1811,  and  was  associated  in  the  Standiug 
Committee  with  men  still  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  as  public  benefactors — Peter  A. 
Jay,  Cadwullader  Colden,  Isaac  M.  Ely, 
and  others.  "There  were  some  hundreds  of 
cases  of  trial  occurring  every  year  between  slaves 
claiming  and  masters  denying  their  right  to 
freedom,  and  nearly  every  one  of  these  were 
looked  after  and  the  slaves'  rights  vindicated  by 
Joseph  Curtis."  For  eight  years  he  worked  in 
this  holy  cause.  This  is  not  the  work  of  an 
idle  man  who  is  trying  to  fill  up  vacant  hours, 
or  even  conscientiously  employing  leisure  time, 
but  it  might  be  strictly  called  u  over-work" — 
work  over  and  above  that  done  every  day  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  his  family — work  only 
to  be  remunerated  when  to  every  man  shall  be 
rendered  according  to  his  work. 

But,  though  not  paid  in  any  sordid  sense,  his 
labors  were  gratefully  recognized.  After  spend- 
ing three  winters  in  Albany  as  an  outside  at- 
tendant on  the  sittings *of  the  Legislature  there, 
his  labors  and  those  of  his  coadjutors  were  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  session  of  1817,  an  act  of 
universal  emancipation  was  passed. 

There  was  a  completeness  in  all  Joseph  Cur- 
tis's labors.  He  did  not  drop  his  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  colored  people  when  he  obtained 
the  manumission  act.  He  took  part  in  the  in- 
stitution of  schools  for  their  children,  frequently 
visited  them,  and,  in  particular,  one  at  Flatbush. 
This  he  attended  every  Sunday.  "  He  left 
home,"  says  Miss  Curtis,  "  at  half-past  four  in 
the  morning,  walked  to  Flatbush,  a  distance  of 
six  miles, taught  all  day, and  returned  at  evening," 

The  condition  of  the  children  in  our  city  who 
are  born  of  vicious,  or  ignorant  and  negligent 
parents,  and  of  such  as  are  left  to  the  casualties 
of  orphanage,  was  an  anxious  concern  to  him. 
He  felt  the  injustice  of  society  in  leaving  these 
wretched,  helpless  little  creatures  without  train- 
ing or  notice  of  any  sort,  and  then,  for  inevita- 
ble vices  or  petty  crimes,  condemning  them  to 
prison,  and  to  the  corrupting  society  of  such  as 
were  hardened  by  long  experience  of  crime.  He 
had  a  gift  to  discern  God's  image,  obscured  as  it 
might  be  by  rags  and  dirt,  and  all  the  miserable 
habits  of  vagrancy.  When,  in  his  walks  about 
the  wharves  and  in  the  ship-yards,  he  met  a 
gang  of  rowdy  boys  with  ragged  clothes  and  un- 
washed faces,  he  paused  to  observe  them  at 
"marbles,"  "  pitch-pennies,"  or  some  rougher 
game.  He  soon  became  interested  in  the  gleams 
of  intelligence  that  appeared  in  one  boy's  supe- 
rior skill  over  another.  Disputes  would  arise  j 
oaths  and  blows  follow ;  then  came  the  moment 
for  Joseph  Curtis  to  interpose;  and  when  he 
saw  the  most  audacious  boy  mollified  by  his 
gentle  voice  and  calm  reproof,  and  saw  eyes 
brimming  with  tears  upturned  to  him  (for  he 
who,  when  a  boy  himself,  had  mastered  wild 
horses,  could,  with  like  gentleness,  subdue  these 


little  outlaws,)  and  watched  the  latent  spark  oflj 

love  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  rekindling  by|i 

the  breath  of  his  love,  and  the  smiles  coming,  andij 

the  lingering;  look  after  him  as  he  turned  from! 

.  til 
them,  he  said,  "  These  boys  might  be  saved,"! 

And  when  he  met  poor  little  brawlers  in  the! 

street,  or  young  things,  bare-headed  and  bare--j! 

footed,  dodging  into  areas  with  the  empty  alius- i 

baskets,  and  mouths  full  of  lies  put  into  their  i| 

lips  instead  of  morning  prayers,  he  would  say/1 

still  seeeing  in  their  young  faces  traces  of  the  i 

hand  that  made  them,  "  They  ought  to  be! 

saved." 

And  finally,  when  he  saw  children — mere  chil- 1 
dren — in  the  police  courts  condemned  to  prison 
for  petty  pilfering,  and  to  contact  with  meuj 
steeped  in  crimes,. horrible  schoolmasters  in  ini- 
quity, his  heart  cried  out,  "  They  must  be 
saved." 

And  so  arose  the  "  House  of  Refuge  for  Ju- 
venile Delinquents,"  and  under  Joseph  Curtis's 
fatherly  discipline  we  have  the  best  testimony 
that  many  were  saved. 

Love  was  Joseph  Curtis's  key-note,  and  the 
effect  he  produced  with  it  would  remind  one 
(who  has  ever  seen  the  experiment)  of  the  regu- 
lar and  beautiful  forms  into  which  grains  of  sand, 
in  a  chaotic  state,  are  transposed  by  a  single 
note  of  music. 

He  was  superintendent  of  this  institution  for  j 
some  years,  and  after  his  resignation  from  that 
omce, °he  became  in  1826  a  partner  in  a  jewel  and 
pencil-case  manufactory. 

He  found  fourteen  apprentices  in  the  estab- 
lishment; their  number  was  afterward  augmented 
to  thirty.  His  first  consideration  was  for  them 
— his  first  consideration  was  always  for  young 
people ;  they  had  the  material  that  was  to  be 
moulded  and  formed,  and  by  training  them  he 
could  best  secure  their  happiness,  and  benefit 
his  country  by  preparing  for  it  good  citizens. 
He  was  a  true  patriot,  and  no  politician. 

He  found  these  apprentices,  some  of  them 
living  in  the  families  of  their  employers,  and 
others  boarding  in  cheap  lodging  houses.  He 
collected  them  all  in  a  house  adjoining  his  own 
home,  and  there  entered  upon  a  system  of  train- 
ing which  he  detailed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  at 
that  friend's  request,  who  vainly  hoped  the  sys- 
tem might  be  diffused. 

We  shall  transcribe  a  great  portion  of  the 
letter,  which  is  modestly  prefaced  with  a  con- 
fession of  his  "  deficient  education." 

After  their  first  breakfast  he  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  them,  and  then  told  them  that,  as  they 
were  henceforth  to  live  together,  they  should 
adopt  some  rule  of  life,  and  in  the  evening  they 
would  again  meet  to  consider  what  that  rule 
should  be. 

In  the  evening  he  began  by  stating  that  great 
truth  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  coun- 
try's Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  men 
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ire  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  then  led 
hem  to  consider  what  would  most  surely  promote 
their  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  He  told 
them  the  secret  lay  in  a  few  words  taught  by 
Christ,  and  proven  by  all  observation  and  ex- 
erience:  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you."  He  then  paraphrased 
this  golden  rule,  and  made  it  plain  to  the  boys 
tt,  as  each  one  loved  to  have  his  own  way  and 
land  will,  it  was  best  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing how  each  should  best  secure  his  own  rights, 
and  prevent  the  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
others;  that,  as  time  was  their  most  precious 
possession,  they  should  first  agree  how  that  was 
to  be  disposed  of. 

"I  proposed,  therefore,"  writes  Mr.  Curtis, 
"  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration.,  and  report  at  their 
earliest  convenience."  The  following  report 
was  duly  presented  : 

"  Mr.  Curtis  is  our  executive.  Each  boy  is  a 
member  of  the  republic,  and  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  the  execution  of  the  same;  shall  be 
made  and  adjudged  by  the  body. 

"  The  hour  for  going  to  bed  shall  be  ten 
o'clock,  when  the  lights  shall  be  all  extin- 
guished." 

("  This,"  says  Mr.  Curtis,  "  I  did,  and  it  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  correct  what 
many  mothers  neglect,  the  maintenance  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort  in  their  bed-rooms,  and  their 
perfect  ventilation.  ■  One  of  his  family  says, 
u  My  father  never  omitted  going  every  night  to 
the  bed  of  each  apprentice."  To  a  friend  he 
himself  said,  "  I  always  tucked  in  the  littlest 
fellows,  and  gave  them  a  good- night  kiss.") 

We  proceed  with  the  articles  of  this  juvenile 
Constitution.  "  Not  a  word  is  to  be  spoken  un- 
less addressed  to  the  foreman  of  the  room,  who 
is  chosen  by  the  inmates  of  the  room,  to  hold 
his  appointment  during  pleasure.  His  duty  is 
to  see  that  order,  decency,  and  decorum  are 
observed,  and  that  every  garment  is  kept  in  its 
place. 

"  On  Sabbath-days  each  member  must  attend 
the  sacred  meetings  of  the  church  his  parents 
shall  select,  unless  excused  by  the  executive. 

"  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  eve- 
nings shall  be  devoted  to  English  studies  ;  Tues- 
day and  Friday  evenings  to  such  amusements  as 
shall  be  agreed  on  for  the  time ;  Saturday  eve- 
ning to  gymnasium  exercises,  and  to  cleansing 
the  body  with  soap  and  water. 

"  Every  Monday  evening  a  chairman  must  be 
balloted  for  to  take  the  chair  of  the  executive 
during  his  absence. 

"No  member  can  attend  a  fire  without  the 
permission  of  the  executive. 

"  The  body  can  pardon  or  release  from  any 
punishment." 

Joseph  Curtis,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends 
says,  (i  We  think  some  of  our  boys  have  shown 


themselves  superior  to  any  in  this  country. 
More  than  one  has  done  work  in  watch-cases 
and  dials  that  has  not  been  equalled  in  Eng- 
land. 

11  The  advantages  of  our  boys  for  variety  of 
work  have  been  greater  than  in  any  other  shop 
in  the  city.  Colored  men  were  employed  for 
cleaning  the  shop  and  for  the  dirty  work  usually 
done  by  the  youngest  boys,  so  that  they  went  at 
once  to  their  craft.  It  was  the  study  of  their 
employers  to  elicit  their  thinking  faculties,  and 
if  any  one  suggested  an  improvement  in  a  tool 
to  facilitate  his  work,  he  was  allowed  the  benefit 
of  it.  This  practice  led  the  boy,  if  he  had  a 
genius  for  invention,  to  discover  it.  Some  be- 
came tool-makers  of  masterly  workmanship,  and 
executors  of  work  that  in  Europe  embraces  six 
or  eight  distinct  branches."  Joseph  Curtis  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  the  received  opinion 
that  it  takes  six  or  seven  years  to  perfect  a  work- 
man is  erroneous.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  boy  is 
made  a  reflecting  being,  and  proper  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  him  to  ascertain  what  talent  he 
may  possess,  he  may  learn  in  the  working  of 
wood  and  metal  all  he  is  capable  of  in  one 
year." 

'  Joseph  Curtis  maintained  that  development  of 
)  talent  and  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  not 
1  tariffs  and  legislative  enactments,  are  necesssary 
to  make  us,  through  our  manufactures,  indepen- 
dent of  England.  "  Let,"  he  says,  "  our  me- 
chanical arts  be  as  free  as  our  agriculture,  and 
they  will  be  found  to  stand  upon  a  foundation 
that  England  (nor  Europe)  can  not  attain  until 
she  changes  her  mode  of  treating  her  apprentices. 
They  are  taught  to  do  as  they  are  told,  and  not 
taught  to  think,  and  in  this  way  are  made  to 
serve  capitalists.  The  great  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vision of  labor,  which  makes  a  pin,  in  its  forma- 
tion, pass  through  five  or  six  hands,  will  forever 
hold  the  operator  in  servitude." 

The  best  part  of  his  training,  the  most  delicate 
and  difficult,  that  on  which  he  was  most  intent, 
in  which  he  never  wearied,  morning,  noon,  or 
night,  he  was  too  modest  to  set  down  in  the 
communication  to  his  friend  from  which  we  have 
quoted.  Belabored  to  make  his  boys  good  me- 
chanics and  intelligent  men  :  this  was  necessary 
to  their  success  and  good  standing  in  life;  but 
he  desired  much  more  to  make  them  good  Chris- 
tian men,  for  this  he  felt  to  be  essential  beyond 
this  short  and  uncertain  life ;  so  he  cultivated 
their  good  affections,  he  watched  against  their 
selfish  propensities,  he  tried  to  put  in  them  the 
generous  feeling  that  should  make  them  refuse 
any  seeming  good  to  themselves  that  must  in- 
volve others  in  loss.  He  never  wearied  his  boys 
with  what  boys  very  soon  weary  of,  and  call,  be- 
cause it  does  weary  them,  preaching;  but  his 
daily  life  spoke  to  their  hearts,  and  it  flowered 
out  from  that  text,  "  Deal  justly,  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  your  God." 
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Thus,  briefly  must  his  efforts  for  the  public 
welfare  be  noticed  here ;  for  a  minute  detail  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Public  School 
Society  in  1839,  and  continued  his  membership 
till  1853,  the  epoch  of  its  dissolution,  or,  rather, 
the  epoch  when  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
Ward  Schools  were  amalgamated.  He  then 
went  into  the  Board  of  Education  as  one  of  its 
fifteen  commissioners,  and  "  worked  diligently/' 
says  G  eorge  Trimble,  his  honored  associate,  "  till 
his  term  expired." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  author  re- 
marks : — 

Joseph  Curtis  never  boasted,  never  even  ex- 
pressed self-approval,  but  he  enjoyed  the  peace 
of  the  faithful  man.    If  he  had  any  qualities 
conspicuous  above  his  other  virtues,  they  were 
his  modesty  and  humility.  They  were  the  more 
striking,  not  being,  par  excellence,  the  graces  of 
philanthropists.    They  live  in  the  world's  eye, 
and  are  pampered  by  its  praise,  and  their  weak- 
ness is  at  the  point  of  vanity  and  vainglory. 
After  a  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  him, 
we  can  say  that  we  never  heard  him  boast  of 
any  thing  he  had  done,  or  even  advert  to  his 
sacrifices  for  the  Manumission  Society,  to  his 
great  work  at  the  House  of  Refuge,  to  his  care 
of  his  apprentices,  to  his  devotion  to  the  schools, 
or  to  any  one  or  all  of  his  good  deeds  as  reflect- 
ing any  merit  on  himself,  and  no  man  recognized 
with  a  more  generous  appreciation  the  well-doing 
of  others.    He  not  only  did  not  seek  renown, 
but  he  avoided  notoriety.    He  was  quiet  in  all 
his  ways.    His  good  works  were  as  silently  per- 
formed as  the  underground  processes  of  Nature, 
and  as  beneficent  as  the  dews  of  heaven.  We 
believe  there  are  few  of  his  fellow-citizens  that 
are  aware  how  much  they  owe  to  him  of  the  im- 
provements of  their  sewerage,  their  fire  depart- 
ment,* and  the  ventilation  of  their  public  build- 
ings.   And  who  shall  reckon  the  value  of  his 
services  for  the  young  ?  and  where  is  its  limits  ?" 
During  his  last  illness  he  said  : — 
"  You  may  be  asked,  my  children,  what  sect 
your  father  was  of.    Tell  them  I  was  of  no  sect, 
and  that  my  religion  may  be  found  in  the  eighth 
verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Micah.    He  then 
repeated  the  words  in  a  low  but  unfaltering  tone : 
"  He  hath  shown  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good ; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 

*  "He  invented  the  trap  that  is  the  plumbers'  great 
agent  in  keeping  nauseous  fumes  from  our  domestic 
wastepipes  and  public  sewers.  He  invented  and  car- 
ried the  first  torch  that  lighted  firemen  on  their  peril- 
ous way  to  the  succor  of  burning  homes.  He  was 
engaged  almost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  in  devising 
a  method,  which  bids  fair  to  be  successful,  for  curing 
the  inhuman  slipperiness  of  our  Russ  pavement, 
whose  cruelty  to  beasts  had  moved  his  tender  heart." 
— Dr.  Bellow's  Sermon. 


j  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hum  ^ 
j  bly  with  thy  God  ?5'  I  have  fallen  short/'  htj 
added,  "  but  I  have  faith  to  hope  all  will  be  for-s 
j  given."  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  thalH 
I  Saturday  his  spirit  passed  on. 
|  "I  heard  a  voice  saying,  '  Well  done,  good^ 
j  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
,  thy  Lord.'  " 

j  -—  „,  
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  29,  1859. 

Married,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father, 
on  Third  day  the  18th  of  1st  mo.  1859,  by  the  order 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  Christian  Fritts 
to  Miranda  Sheldon,  daughter  of  Daniel  Gue,  of 
Farmington,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


We  believe  the  following  letter,  never  before 
published,  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

New  York,  1th  of  1st  mo.,  1199. 
Bear  Friend,  Edward  Garrigues. — Thy  very 
acceptable  letter,  dated  some  time  past,  came  duly 
to  hand,  and  the  information  it  contained  excited 
fresh  and  fellow  feeling  sympathy  with  thee  and 
thine,  as  also  many  more  dearfriends  of  your  city 
who  have  passed  through  the  late  very  trying 
dispensation,  especially  those  who  thought  it 
right  not  only  to  continue  in  their  own  habita- 
tions, but  also  to  keep  up  "their  religious  meet- 
ings in  their  stated  seasons.  And  what  soul- 
solacing  consolation  it  affords,  to  find  that  the 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  the  12th  month,  Robert  Smith, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  of 
Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Bucks 
county,  in  which  sphere  his  sound  judgment  and  re- 
ligious experience  qualified  him  for  extensive  useful- 
ness ;  many  of  its  important  offices  he  filled  satisfac- 
torily to  his  friends,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  truth.  Ever  encouraging  others  by  his  ex- 
ample, to  greater  dedication  of  heart,  and  in  the  im- 
pressive language  of  conduct,  extending  the  invitation, 
"  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  therein." 

As  a  husband,  father,  neighbor,  and  friend,  he  was 
equally  praiseworthy,  affording  evidence  both  in  his 
life  and  in  his  death,  of  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace  on 
the  heart.  At  the  head  of  a  numerous  family,  his  in- 
fluence was  peculiarly  manifested  ;  but  as  love  to  God 
includes  the  love  of  ma'n,  his  benevolence  of  feeling 
was  not  limited  to  the  family  circle,  but  beamed  on  all 
with  whom  he  became  associated. 

 ,  At  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  4th  inst., 

Sallie  A.,  wife  of  William  T.  Hopkins,  in  the  35th 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  in  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Fifth  of  8th  mo. 

last,  Olive  Mosher,  wife  of  Joseph  Mosher,  and 
daughter  of  Seth  Smith,  in  the  59th  year  of  her  age, 
a  member  of  Chatham  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  the  obituary  notice  of  Elizabeth  E.  Lea,  pub- 
lished 1st  mo.  15th,  in  the  sixteenth  line  read,  the 
Heavenly  Father,  and  in  the  seventh  line  from  the  bot- 
tom read,  those  affairs. 
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Shepherd  of  Israel  was  near  and  graciously  af- 
forded a  portion  of  His  holy  and  life-giving 
presence,  for  the  strengthening,  support  and 
preservation  of  the  faithful  who  dare  confide  in 
I  His  all-sufficient  and  all-powerful  arm  for  succor 
and  support  through  the  varied  dispensations  of 
His  divine  providence,  which  he  is  meting  out 
in  his  inscrutable  wisdom  to  the  children  of  men, 
for  their  instruction  and  refinement.  These  as 
they  persevere  in  faith  and  a  holy  dependance 
on  Him  who  is  the  rock  of  their  salvation,  will 
find  Him  to  be  a  God  near  at  hand  and  a  present 
helper  in  every  needful  time,  and  He  will  make 
all  their  ,beds  in  their  sickness ;  He  wounds  to 
heal,  kills  to  make  alive,  and  in  all  things  shews 
himself  gracious  to  those  who  love  him. 

Magnified  forever  be  His  most  glorious  arm, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever  j  yea,  let  every 
true  born  Israelite  say,  that  his  mercy  endureth 
forever.  And  dear  Edward,  let  us  ever  keep  in 
view  for  our  consolation  and  encouragement, 
that  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire,  so  are  acceptable 
men  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  The  fire  burns 
but  the  stubble  and  consumes  the  dross  and  the 
tin,  and  therefore  makes  the  pure  gold  shine 
the  brighter.  And  oh  !  saith  my  soul,  may  all 
who  go  under  our  name,  be  willing  to  go  down 
again  and  again  into  the  furnace,  that  the  dross 
and  the  tin  and  the  reprobate  silver,  which  are 
abundantly  prevalent  among  us,  may  be  consum- 
ed and  done  away,  for  verily  I  believe  the  Lord 
hath  a  controversy  with  his  people,  and  He  is 
pleading,  and  will  plead  with  them  as  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

My  love  to  all  enquiring  friends,  as  though 
named,  and  a  large  share  to  thyself  and  thy 
dear  wife  and  children,  in  which  I  conclude 
affectionately  thy  friend, 

Elias  Hicks. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  in  Bristol  and  Somerset- 
shire, by  William  Tanner. 

(Continued  from  page  715.) 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has  examin- 
ed the  minutes  of  our  earlier  meetings  for  discip- 
line, and  observed  the  character  and  the  extent 
of  the  delinquency  noticed  in  them,  could  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  the  first  years  of  the  Society's 
existence  are  in  all  respects  to  be  considered  a 
golden  age.  Perhaps  a  mistake  has  sometimes 
been  made  in  reference  to  those  early  times  by 
overrating  Lhe  purifying  effect  which  persecution 
would  exercise  on  the  body  :  I  do  not  mean  as 
respects  its  influence  on  individual  minds,  but 
as  to  its  tendency  to  repress  insincere  profes- 
sion. No  doubt  many  insincere  persons  were 
kept  aloof  from  the  Society  in  the  days  of  perse- 
cution, by  the  fear  of  suffering :  but  it  may  not 
have  been  sufficiently  considered  that  another 


effect  of  persecution  was  to  develope  to  a  large 
extent  the  kindly  and  charitable  feelings  of  the 
little  flock  towards  each  other;  and  that  the  free 
extension  of  pecuniary  and  other  aid,  resulting 
therefrom,  would  prove  a  temptation  to  some, 
whose  aim  it  would  be  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
aid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  evade  the  sufferings 
which  others  bore  so  faithfully.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  as  respects  many  of  the  members,  the  period 
under  consideration  was  one  in  which  singleness 
of  purpose,  devotedness  of  heart,  and  uncom- 
promising faithfulness,  were  exhibited  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  has  since  been  commonly 
witnessed  amongst  us  :  but  it  must  be  considered 
that,  even  as  respects  the  sincere  and  earnest 
members  of  the  body,  there  had  been,  in  many 
instances,  a  want  of  that  early  religious  care 
and  training  which  cannot  be  fully  compensated 
for  by  any  of  the  advantages  of  after  years.  I 
was  often  reminded  of  some  of  these  features  of 
our  Society's  early  history,  by  what  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing,  some  time  since,  of 
the  state  of  things  among  our  dear  Friends  in 
Norway.  One  sees  there  a  community  of  per- 
sons who  have  come  together  on  the  grounds  of 
professed  individual  conviction  (few,  if  any,  of 
the  adults  having  had  a  birthright  in  the 
Society)  ;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  witness  the 
zeal,  and  love,  and  self-denial  by  which  many  of 
them  are  actuated  ;  but  one  cannot  be  among 
them  without  feeling  how  great  a  loss  has  been 
sustained  by  more  than  a  few,  for  want  of  the 
early  culture  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

In  Somersetshire,  and  perhaps  in  Bristol  also, 
many  of  the  first  converts  appear  to  have  belong- 
ed to  the  laboring  class  of  society  :  to  the  same 
class,  indeed,  from  which  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
drew  a  large  number  of  their  disciples  in  the 
following  century.  There  were,  in  Somerset- 
shire, three  times  as  many  meetings  as  at  pre- 
sent; but  there  are  more  reasons  than  one  why 
we  should  hesitate  to  use  this  comparison  as  a 
test  of  the  religious  strength  of  the  body  in  these 
different  periods;  mauy  of  these  meetings  were 
small,  a  number  of  them  were  held  in  private 
houses ;  and  from  a  very  early  time  frequent 
complaints  were  made  of  the  great  slackness  of 
Friends  in  many  places  in  attending  the  meet- 
ings for  discipline.  The  following  is  a  minute 
of  the  West  Division  Monthly  Meeting,  in  1676  : 
"  Here  is  none  of  Minehead  or  Withell,  Wivelis- 
combe  nor  Milverton,  nor  Polden  Hill,  nor  Taun- 
ton, to  attend  upon  the  service  of  truth."  There 
were  often  not  more  than  from  four  to  six  Friends 
present  at  that  Monthly  Meeting  ;  and  similar 
complaints  were  made  of  some  of  the  other  meet- 
ings in  the  county,  and  of  the  attendance  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

Many  of  the  first  Quarterly  Meetings  were 
held  at  Ilchester,  apparently  in  consequence  of 
the  great  number  of  Friends  who  were  there  as 
prisoners.    The  ordinary  prison  being  full,  two 
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old  buildings,  known  as  the  Nunnery*  and  the 
Friary,  were  also  used  as  prisons  for  Friends.  In 
the  hall  of  this  Ilchester  Friary,  many  of  the 
first  Somersetshire  Quarterly  Meetings  were  held. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  permission  to  meet 
there  was  refused  them,  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
at  which  they  met  was  fined  £40  for  allowing 
them  the  use  of  his  house  (£20  for  the  Men's, 
and  £20  for  the  Women's  Meeting),  and  he  in- 
curred £20  expense  in  the  attempt  to  defend  him- 
self at  the  Sessions.  Friends  afterwards  repaid 
him  these  sums.  The  names  of  most  of  the 
Somersetshire  Meetings  at  present  in  existence 
are  given  in  the  earliest  list.  Sidcot  and  Claver- 
ham  are  not  mentioned,  but  were  established 
soon  after.  Blackwell,  Nailsea,  and  Bourton, 
formed  one  meeting  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
latter,  as  did  Cheddar  and  Berrington  near  the 
former.  The  Friends  probably  went  from  Ched- 
dar to  Berrington  on  foot,  passing  between  the 
Cheddar  Cliffs  across  the  highest  ridge  of  Men- 
dip,  and  through  the  Berrington  Coomb;  a  walk 
almost  equal  in  picturesque  beauty  to  some  of 
those  by  which  I  have  seen  Norwegian  peasants 
wending  their  way  to  a  place  of  worship.  In 
that  neighborhood  resided  William  Lawrence  of 
Axbridge,  and  William  Goodridge  of  Banwell, 
both  of  whom  suffered  severe  imprisonment. 

The  meeting  for  discipline,  established  in 
Bristol  in  1667,  unlike  the  meetings  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  was  not  made  subordinate  to  any 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Bristol  may  be  said,  under 
this  arrangement,  as  in  its  civil  capacity,  to  have 
been  "a  city  and  county  of  itself.'"  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  regular  establishment  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  London,  in  the  year  167'Z,  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  should  consist  of  six  Friends  for  the 
City  of  London,  three  for  the  city  of  Bristol, 
two  for  the  town  of  Colchester,  and  one  or 
two  from  each  of  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  respectively.  This  meeting  for  discipline 
in  Bristol  continued  to  meet  once  in  two  weeks 
until  its  junction  with  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Somersetshire,  in  1784.  Like  the  Monthly 
Meetings,  it  was  occupied  with  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  of  those  who  were  sufferers  from  perse- 
cution, with  proceedings  in  relation  to  marriage, 
and  with  the  general  maintenance  of  Christian 
discipline. 

Although  the  early  meetings  for  dicipline 
were  of  so  select  a  character,  it  was  felt  that  some 
provision  was  needed  for  the  regular  extension 
of  still  more  private  care  and  oversight.    At  a 

*  It  is  stated  by  Collinson,  in  his  History  of  Somer- 
setshire, that  this  Nunnery  was  originally  one  of  the 
hospitals,  of  which  there  were  several  in  that  county, 
devoted  to  the  use  of  lepers,  pilgrims,  &c.  He  speaks 
of  the  F/iary  as  having  been  the  house  in  which  the 
famous  Roger  Bacon  was  born.  This  Friary,  like 
our  Bristol  Friars,  belonged  to  the  order  of  Black 
Friars.  The  abbey  kitchen,  at  Glastonbury,  was  an- 
other ecclesiastical  building  which  served  Friends  for 
a  place  of  meeting. 


Quarterly  Meeting  for  Somerset,  held  in  1686,  a 
minute  was  adopted,  statiug  that,  "  Whereas 
some  matters  relating  to  truth  are  not  fit  to  be 
discussed  in  a  public  Quarterly  Meeting,"  an  ap- 
pointment was  then  made  of  six  Friends  from 
each  Monthly  Meeting.    A  time  was  fixed  for 
them  to  meet;  and  they  were  to  appoint  another 
time  for  such  a  meeting  to  be  held,  and  acquaint 
their  respective  Monthly  Meetings  with  it.  Those 
meetings  were  to  appoint  them,  or  a  like  number 
of  Friends  in  their  places,  to  attend  to  such 
service.  In  the  first  month  of  1698,  the  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  issued  a  paper  of  disciplinary  advice 
and  direction,  which  was  afterwards  revised,  and 
is  called,  in  the  early  minutes,  "  the  paper  of 
particulars."    Two  Friends  were  to  be  appointed 
in  each  Meeting  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  as  to 
the  conduct  of  their  members.    This  was  just 
before  the  advice  was  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  appoint  overseers.    In  Bristol,  a  meeting 
was  established  as  early  as  1670,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  extend  such  private  care  as  was  needed, 
previously  to  the  charge  against  any  Friend 
being  laid  before  the  Men's  Meeting.    It  was 
subsequently  arranged  that  this  meeting  should 
be  composed  of  ministering  Friends,  and  of  six 
Friends  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Men's 
Meeting,  and  that  it  should  hold  its  meetings 
once  a  month.    This  Meeting,  which  continued 
in  existence  till  1765,  was  accustomed  to  under- 
take the  oversight  of  the  ministry  as  well  as  of 
the  conduct  of  the  members  generally.    It  was 
not  long,  indeed,  before  it  exceeded  the  powers 
entrusted  to  it  by  proceeding  to  disown  impeni- 
tent offenders;  and  in  1697,  the  Men's  Meeting 
found  it  needful  to  adopt  a  minute  expressly 
limiting  the  powers  of  this  "  Monthly  Meeting" 
to  the  preliminary  dealing  with  delinquents,  and 
declaring  its  entire  subordination  to  the  Two- 
weeks  Meeting.    As  regards  ministry ,  however, 
it  was  still  accustomed  to  advise  Friends,  whose 
ministry  was  not  approved,  to  keep  silence  in 
meeting. 

Besides  the  appointment  of  overseers,  other 
means  of  oversight,  in  use  from  an  early  time, 
were  periodical  meetings  of  the  heads  of  families, 
in  different  places  ;  and  the  appointment  of  Com- 
mittees by  the  Monthly  Meetings,  to  visit  the 
families  of  Friends. 

The  first  mention  which  I  find  of  queries  to 
be  answered  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London, 
is  in  1700.  These  referred  chiefly  to  the  suffer- 
ings and  imprisonment  of  Friends  :  and  the  only 
one  which  bore  on  the  state  of  the  meetings  was 
that  which  related  to  the  prosperity  of  truth,  and 
the  increase  of  unity,  among  Friends.  Verbal 
answers  appear  to  have  been  given  for  some  years. 
The  first  publication  of  a  book  of  extracts  from 
the  minutes  and  advices  of  .the  Yearly  Meeting, 
was  made  in  1783  :  but  the  following  minute 
was  adopted  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Somer- 
setshire, in  1739  :  "  Understanding  that  a  motion 
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has  been  made  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  at  London, 
that  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the  said  meet- 
ing be  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Friends  ;  if  said 
motion  should  be  repeated,  our  representatives 
are  ordered  to  second  it." 

Among  the  minutes  of  the  first  sitting  of  the 
Bristol  Meeting,  is  one  containing  au  offer  to 
pay  the  passage  of  Wen  lock  Christison  to  New 
England,  and  another  shortly  after  directing  re- 
lief to  be  given  to  his  wife.  I  suppose  this  to 
have  been  the  same  Friend  who  returned  to 
Boston  in  1060,  after  lie  had  been  banished  on 
pain  of  death;  and  who,  entering  the  court 
whilst  sentence  of  death  was  being  passed  on  his 
friend  William  Leddra,  addressed  a  bold  warn- 
ing to  the  Judges  not  to  shed  any  more  innocent 
blood.  His  warning  did  not  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  William  Leddra,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  barbarous  spectacle  was  afterwards  re- 
peated. Wenlock  Christison  himself,  though 
sentenced  to  death,  was  liberated  the  following 
jear.  I  suppose  that  he  had  in  the  mean  time 
returned  to  Englaud,  and  was  now  contemplating 
another  visit  of  love  to  New  England— but  I 
have  not  met  with  any  later  record  of  his  life. 
(In  the  previous  year  Wenlock  Christison,  of 
button,  is  mentioned  as  having  been  sent  to  II- 
chester,  for  refusing  to  swear.)  Others  of  the 
first  minutes,  relate  to  the  case  of  William  White, 
a  lad  who  had  beeu  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
father,  (who  was  a  serjeant,)  for  his  attendance 
of  Friends'  meetings.  Friends  were  appointed 
to  visit  his  father,  and  try  to  convince  him  of 
his  "  unnaturalness  j"  but  as  this  failed,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  son's  apprenticeship. 
The  following  is  a  minute  relating  to  his  case  : 
— "  Margaret  Thomas  having  been  spoken  to 
concerning  the  tabling  of  William  White,  ac- 
cepts the  terms  proposed  by  Friends — 3s.  per 
week."* 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHARITY  AND  GOOD  SPIRITS. 

Howard,  the  great  philanthropist,  was  subject 
to  great  depression  of  spirits.  Had  he  given  way 
to  them,  he  would  probably  have  died  a  melan- 
choly madman  years  before  he  so  nobly  closed  a 
well-spent  and  useful  life.  He  declared  that  the 
best  remedy  he  found  for  low  spirits  was  to  put 
on  his  hat  and  go  out  and  find  a  poor  family  in 
sickness  and  wretchedness,  whose  wants  he  could 
in  some  way  contribute  to  relieve.  It  was  under 
this  kind  of  penalty,  if  he  relaxed,  that  he  went 
on  in  the  glorious  mission  in  which  he  spent  his 
days.  Winter  is  the  season  when  many  are 
doing  much  good  among  the  poor  and  distressed, 
when  many  feel  the  damp,  dark,  sunless  days  and 
the  close  of  the  year  depressing  them,  even  in 
the  midst  of  prosperity,  and  when  all  such  may 

*  I  suppose  tLe  word  "  boardiDg"  has  the  same  sort 
of  origin  as  "  tabling. " 
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find  many  opportunities  for  thus  promoting  their 
own  happiness  and  that  of  those  around  them. 

The  remedy  is  a  more  natural  one  than  most 
conceive.  The  sight  of  real  wretchedness  must 
make  a  reflecting  person  ashamed  of  those  imagi- 
nary sorrows  over  which  so  many  brood. 

Many  a  man  sits  in  his  own  house,  full  of 
benevolent  desires,  longing  to  do  good  to  some- 
body, anxious  to  make  those  around  him  happy ; 
but  he  does  not  know  how,  and  seems  to  himself 
a  useless  and  merely  speculative  being,  incapable 
of  doing  good.  Let  that  man  only  put  on  his 
hat  and  visit  the  garret  of  some  poor  family,  or 
assist  his  poor  relatives,  and  it  will  do  good  a  thou- 
sand ways.  The  money  he  throws  away  daily  in 
luxury  would  feed  and  clothe  and  rejoice  a  dozen 
sick  and  starving  families.  Such  benevolence 
will  do  more  to  promote  economy  than  it  will  ever 
cost.  It  will  all  come  back  to  him  who  gives,  in 
saving  him  from  foolish  luxuries.  It  will  show 
up  the  hollowness  of  the  follies  on  which  he 
wastes  what  might  set  up  many  a  family.  Fifty 
dollars  extra  on  a  piano  might  not  seem  much ; 
but  there  is  many  a  poor  and  honest  widow  to 
whom  a  fifty  dollar  sewing  machine  would  be  a 
fortune  ;  and  she  could  in  time  even  repay  the 
money  it  cost,  to  be  lent  in  the  same  form  to 
another  and  another. 

Wretched  passengers  on  the  sea  of  life,  at  this 
season,  lie  on  the  foam  of  every  wave.  Perhaps 
many  and  most  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor 
are  more  or  less  the  result,  in  some  way,  of  their 
own  fault.  But  have  those  who  have  been  more 
successful  had  no  faults  ?  A  kind  word  and  help- 
ing hand  may  give  the  turn  to  the  fortune  of  the 
child  of  misfortune,  and  raise  up  many  such  a 
one  higher  than  could  possibly  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  never  made  the  effort — never 
tried  it. — Public  Ledger. 


WEARING  OUT  AND  RUSTING  OUT. 

A  late  citizen  of  Hartford,  having  retired 
from  business  with  a  competence,  felt  the  want 
of  regular  employment,  and  adopted  a  judicious 
plan  to  secure  it.  After  making  provision  for 
his  children,  he  used  his  spare  income,  not  in 
venturing  on  new  speculations,  but  in  furthering 
and  supporting  favorite  objects  of  benevolence. 
By  superintending  the  application  of  his  public 
charities,  he  furnished  himself  with  noble  and 
useful  occupation,  in  which  both  mind  and  body 
had  a  share.  Let  the  aged  follow  his  example ; 
nay,  let  all  the  unemployed  follow  it — and  thus 
keep  their  faculties  from  rusting.  The  mind,  if 
properly  exercised,  does  not  grow  old  with  the 
body,  and  the  latter  need  not  decay  so  fast  as  it 
does.  There  is  no  greater  enemy  to  the  health 
of  both  parts  of  the  system,  than  idleness — we 
were  going  to  say;  but  there  is — in  the  absurd 
sensitiveness  to  a  false  sentiment,  that  compels 
to  idleness;  when  the  human  being  craves  ac- 
tivity. 
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t  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this  false  sen- 
timent has  slain  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thou 
sands  in  this  land,  and  that  its  slaughter  has 
been  most  terrific  among  women. 

The  woman  who  does  not  labor — rich  and 
honored  though  she  be — bears  on  her  head  the 
inevitable  curse  of  Heaven.  The  curse  works  in 
her  failing;  health, — in  her  fading  beauty, — in 
her  fretful  temper, — in  her  days  devoured  by 
ennui.  Let  her  nor  dare  to  think  that,  because 
she  has  no  domestie  circle  to  care  for,  she  is  free 
from  the  law  meant  to  be  universal.  Let  her 
not  dare  to  quail  before  the  judgment  of  some 
shallow  fop  or  frivolous  fair  one,  when  she  can 
find  employment  for  mental  and  physical  facul- 
ties. Let  her  not  be  afraid  of  the  sneers  of  the 
brainless  and  the  impertinent,  who  would  insult 
any  woman  who  should  walk  out  not  attired  in 
splendid  silks,  when  it  was  known  she  could 
afford  it.  She  has  a  higher  duty  to  perform, setting 
aside  that  to  Heaven, — a  duty  to  herself.  Un- 
employed powers  waste  away  with  frightful 
rapidity. 

We  have  not  seldom  seen  women  of  fourscore 
whose  active  frames  and  perfect  intellects  have 
been  said  to  show  "the  triumph  of  spirit  over 
matter  whose  powers  of  enjoyment  were  un- 
diminished. But  never  did  we  see  one  thus, 
whose  life  had  been  an  idle  one;  such  were  sure 
to  sink  into  idiocy  long  before  nature  should 
have  worn  out.  Consider  this — women  who  are 
ashamed  of  being  known  to  labor,  because  you 
do  not  need  to  do  so!  You  do  need  it ; — the 
neglect  is  at  your  peril.  Disease,  imbecility, 
disgrace,  threaten  you  if  you  are  deterred  from 
obeying  the  great  law  of  nature— through  fear 
of  the  laughter  of  fools.— iV".  Y.  Express. 


The  following  touching  effusion,  from  the  pen  of 
Adelaide  Anne  Proctor,  presents  the  painful  contrast 
of  the  different  influences  exerted  upon  children  in 
the  opposite  classes  of  society.  Those  in  large  cities 
are  often  pained  by  the  sad.  spectacle  of  innocent  child- 
hood daily  subjected  to  the  contaminating  intercourse 
of  the  dissolute  and  the  unprincipled.  Surrounded  from 
infancy,  by  vicious  examples,  need  we  wonder,  if  under 
such  demoralizing  tutorage,  the  child  swerves  far- 
ther and  farther  from  the  path  of  rectitude? 

How  different  is  the  situation  of  one  nurtured 
amid  more  genial  circumstance?,. — where  »  a  halo 
is  thrown  around  the  good  and  right,"  and  every  op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
moral  faculties. 

GOD'S  GIFTS. 

God  gave  a  gift  to  earth  : — a  child, 
"Weak,  innocent,  and  undefiled, 
Opened  its  ignorant  eyes  and  smiled. 

It  lay  so  helpless,  so  forlorn, 
Earth  took  it  coldly  and  in  scorn, 
Cursing  the  day  when  it  was  born. 

She  gave  it  first  a  tarnished  name, 
For  heritage,  a  tainted  fame, 
Then  cradled  it  in  want  and  shame. 


All  influence  of  good  or  right, 
All  ray  of  God's  most  holy  light, 
She  curtained  closely  from  its  sight. 

Then  turned  her  heart,  her  eyes  away, 
Ready  to  look  again  the  day, 
Its  little  feet  began  to  stray. 

In  dens  of  guilt  the  baby  played, 
Where  sin,  and  sin  alone,  was  made 
The  law  that  all  around  obeyed. 

With  ready  and  obedient  care, 

He  learned  the  tasks  they  taught  him  there, 

Black  sin  for  lesson,  oaths  for  prayer. 

Then  Earth  arose,  and  in  her  might, 
To  vindicate  her  injured  right, 
Thrust  him  in  deeper  depths  of  night. 

Branding  him  with  a  deeper  brand 
Of  shame,  he  could  not  understand, 
The  felon  outcast  of  the  land. 

God  gave  a  gift  to  earth  : — a  child, 
Weak,  innocent,  and  undefiled, 
Opened  its  ignorant  eyes  and  smiled. 

And  Earth  received  the  gift,  and  cried 
Her  joy  and  triumph  far  and  wide, 
Till  echo  answered  to  her  pride. 

She  blessed  the  hour  when  first  he  came 
To  take  the  crown  of  pride  and  fame, 
Wreathed  through  long  ages  for  his  name. 

Then  bent  her  utmost  pride  and  skill 
To  train  the  supple  mind  and  will, 
And  guard  it  from  a  breath  of  ill. 

She  strewed  his  morning  path  with  flowers, 
And  Love,  in  tender  dropping  showers, 
Nourished  the  blue  and  dawning  hours. 

She  shed,  in  rainbow  hues  of  light, 

A  halo  round  the  good  and  right, 

To  tempt  and  charm  the  baby's  sight. 

And  every  step  of  work  or  play 
Was  lit  by  some  such  dazzling  ray, 
Till  morning  brightened  into  day. 

And  then  the  World  arose  and  said — 
Let  added  honors  now  be  shed 
On  such  a  noble  heart  and  head. 

0,  World  !  both  gifts  were  pure  and  bright, 
Holy  and  sacred  in  God's  sight: 
God  will  judge  them  and  thee  aright! 


THE  SNOW  STORM. 

Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 

Arrives  the  suow,  and  driving  o'er  the  fields, 

Seems  nowhere  to  alight ;  the  whited  air 

Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river  and  the  heaven, 

And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden's  end. 

The  sled  and  traveller  stopped,  the  courier's  feet 

Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  house-mates  sit 

In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come,  see  the  north  wind's  masonry! 

Out  of  an  unseen  quarry,  evermore 

Furnished  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 

Curves  his  white  bastions,  with  projected  roof, 

Round  every  windward  stake,  or  tree,  or  door  ; 

Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work, 

So  fanciful,  so  savage — naught  cares  he 

For  number  or  proportion.  Mockingly, 

On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  Wreaths  ; 

A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn  ; 

Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane  from  wall  to  wall, 
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Maugre  the  farmer's  sighs  :  and  at  the  gate 
A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work  ; 
And  when  his  hours  are  numbered,  and  the  world 
Is  all  his  own,  retiring  as  he  were  not, 
Leaves  when  the  sun  appears,  astonished  art, 
To  mimic  in  the  slow  structures,  stone  by  stone, 
Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind's  night  work, 
The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 

Emerson. 


From  The  National  Magazine. 
SKETCHES  AND  STUDIES  IN  RUSSIA. 
BY   H.    SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS. 

Winter:  at  Home  and  in  the  streets. 
It  is  said  that  people  see  the  cold  in  Russia, 
and  feel  it  in  Italy.  When  I  was  in  Russia  I 
certainly  saw  the  cold,  and  it  did  not  appear  at 
all  necessary  to  go  to  Italy  in  order  to  feel  it. 
Still,  so  great  and  effective  are  the  precautions 
taken  against  the  common  enemy,  that  when 
fortified  behind  double,  or  perhaps  treble,  win- 
dows in  a  thick-walled  house,  and  protected  in 
your  occasional  sorties  by  a  stout  armor  of  fur, 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  attacks  of  this 
most  unmerciful  assailant. 

Russia  in  the  summer  is  no  more  like  Russia 
in  the  winter  than  a  camp  in  time  of  peace  is 
like  a  camp  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  More- 
over, snow  is  one  of  the  chief  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  country  ;  and  without  it  Russia  is 
about  as  interesting  as  an  orchard  without  fruit. 
We  always  think  of  Russia  in  connection  with 
its  frosts,  and  of  its  frosts  in  connection  with 
such  great  events  as  the  campaign  of  1812,  or 
the  visit  of  the  deputation  from  the  Peace  Society 
to  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Accordingly,  a  for- 
eigner in  Russia  naturally  looks  forward  to  the 
winter  with  much  interest,  mingled  perhaps  with 
a  certain  amount  of  awe.  He  waits  for  it,  in  fact, 
as  a  man  waits  for  a  thief,  expecting  the  visitor 
with  a  certain  kind  of  apprehension,  and  not 
without  a  due  provision  of  life-preservers  in  the 
shape  of  goloshes,  seven-leagued  boots,  scarfs,  and 
fur-coats,  &c. 

The  house  I  lived  in  was  in  the  middle  of 
Moscow  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  stoves, 
the  internal  arrangement  was  like  that  of  most 
other  dwellings  in  Europe.  These  stoves,  how- 
ever, were  nothing  but  thick  hollow  party-walls, 
built  of  brick,  and  sometimes  separating,  or  con- 
necting, as  many  as  three  or  four  rooms,  which 
are,  of  course,  contrived  so  as  to  meet  at  the  cor- 
ners. If,  instead  of  opening  like  furnaces  at 
the  bottom,  they  had  opened  all  the  way  down 
the  front  like  cupboards,  they  would  have  made 
excellent  wardrobes  for  hanging  up  clothes  in  du- 
ing  the  summer  months ;  but  as  it  was,  they  re- 
mained useless  during  nearly  half  the  year. 
The  outer  sides  of  these  lofty  intramural  furnaces 
were  faced  with  a  kind  of  white  porcelain,  though 
in  many  houses  they  are  papered  like  the  other 
walls  of  the  room  ;  so  that  the  presence  of  the 


stove  is  only  known  in  summer  by  two  or  three 
apertures  like  port-holes  which  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  hot  air,  and 
which,  when  there  is  no  heat  within,  are  closed 
with  round  metal  covers  like  the  tops  of  canisters. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  country-houses,  the  stove 
or  peitchka  as  it  is  called,  is  not  only  a  wall,  but 
a  wall  which,  towards  the  bottom,  projects  so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  dresser  or  sofa,  and  which  the 
lazier  of  the  inmates  use  not  unfrequently  in 
the  latter  capacity.    In  the  huts  the  peitchka  is 
almost  invariably  of  this  form  j  and  the  peasants 
not  only  lie  and  sleep  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  even  get  inside  and  use  it  as  a  bath,  Not 
that  they  fill  their  stoves  with  water, — that  would 
be  rather  difficult ;  but  the  Russian  bath  is  merely 
a  room  paved  with  stone  slabs  and  heated  like 
an  oven,  in  which  the  bather  stands  to  be  rubbed 
and  lathered,  and  to  have  buckets  of  water  poured 
over  him,  or  thrown  at  him,  by  naked  attendants  ; 
and  accordingly  a  stove  makes  an  excellent  bath 
on  a  small  scale.    As  a  general  rule,  every  row 
of  huts  has  one  or  more  baths  attached  to  it, 
which  the  inhabitants  support  by  subscription  -} 
but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  peasant,  after 
carefully  raking  out  the  ashes,  creeps  into  the 
hot  peitchka,  and  is  soon  bathed  in  his  own  per- 
spiration.   He  would  infallibly  be  baked  alive 
but  for  the  pailfuls  of  water  with  which  he  soon 
begins  to  cool  his  heated  skin.   However,  thanks 
to  this  precaution,  he  escapes  without  a  singe, 
and  issues  uninjured  from  the  fiery  furnace,  like 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  of  old. 

When  a  stove  is  first  lighted,  the  port-holes 
are  kept  carefully  closed,  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but  after  the  wood  has  be- 
come thoroughly  charred,  and  every  vestige  of 
flame  has  disappeared,  the  chimney  is  shut  down 
from  the  top,  the  covers  are  removed  from  the 
apertures,  and  the  hot  air  is  allowed  to  penetrate 
freely  into  the  room  ;  then,  if  enough  wood  has 
been  put  into  the peitchka,  and  the  lid  of  the 
chimney  closes  hermetically,  the  sides  of  the 
stove  will  remain  warm  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours,  and  the  air  of  the  room  for  a  still  longer 
period.    Occasionally  it  happens  that  port-holes 
are  opened  while  there  still  flickers  a  little  blue 
flame  above  the  whitening  embers.    In  this  case 
there  is  death  in  the  stove.    The  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  still  proceeding  from  the  burning 
charcoal,  enters  the  room,  and  produces  asphyxia, 
or  at  all  events  some  of  its  symptoms.    If  you 
have  not  time,  or  if  you  are  already  too  weak, 
to  open  the  door  when  you  find  yourself  attacked 
by  ougar  (as  the  Russians  call  this  gas),  you  had 
better  throw  the  first  thing  you  have  at  hand 
through  the  window  ;  and  the  cold  air,  rushing 
rapidly  into  the  room,  will  then  save  you.  A 
foreigner  unaccustomed  to  the  hot  apartments 
of  Russia  will  scarcely  perceive  the  presence  of 
ougar  until  he  is  already  seriously  affected  by 
it  j  and  in  this  manner  the  son  of  t\e  Persian 
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ambassador  lost  his  life  two  years  ago  in  one  of 
the  principal  hotels  of  Moscow.  A  native,  how- 
ever, if  the  stove  should  chance  to  be  "  covered  " 
before  the  wood  is  thoroughly  charred,  will  de- 
tect the  presence  of  the  fatal  gas  almost  instan- 
taneously ;  and  having  done  so,  the  best  remedy 
he  can  adopt  for  the  headache  and  sickness, 
which  even  then  will  inevitably  follow,  is  to  rush 
into  the  open  air,  and  cool  his  temples  by  copious 
applications  of  snow.  Persons  who  are  almost 
insensible  from  the  effect  of  ougar  have  to  be  car- 
ried out  and  rolled  in  the  snow, — a  process  which 
speedily  restores  them  to  their  natural  condition. 

The  attention  of  the  stranger  on  entering  a 
Russian  house  is  at  once  attracted  by  the  icon, 
or  image  of  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  or  some 
saint,  in  one  of  the  corners  of  each  room.  The 
Russians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
are  only  half  iconoclasts ;  and  while  their  re- 
ligion excludes  statuary,  it  enjoins  the  use  of 
consecrated  pictures.  These  images  or  orna- 
mented paintings  (the  ornaments  may  be  in 
the  highest  possible  relief,  but  the  images  must 
not  be  literally  graven  images)  are  the  Russian 
household  gods,  and  are  found  in  the  rooms  of 
every  habitation,  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small. 
They  attract  your  notice  in  the  dismal  cabins  of 
the  little  steam-tugs,  which  ply  between  Cron- 
stadt  and  St.  Petersburg,  otherwise  completely 
destitute  of  furniture  :  and  you  may  discover 
them  in  the  dazzling  galleries  of  the  Hermitage, 
where  they  naturally  make  but  a  mean  appearance 
in  the  presence  of  the  master-pieces  of  Italian 
and  Flemish  art.  The  holy  pictures  belong,  one 
and  all,  to  the  Byz.ntine  school.  The  glory 
round  the  bead  of  the  Saviour  or  Virgin  is  of 
solid  metal— sometimes  of  silver  or  gold,  but 
usually  of  brass,  or  at  best  of  silver-gilt ;  and  when 
the  image  does  not  stand  in  a  favorable  light,  the 
halo,  which  is  alone  visible,  looks  like  a  horse- 
shoe nailed  to  the  wall.  Sometimes  the  whole 
of  the  garments  are  covered  with  gilt  plate,  and 
the  only  parts  of  the  painting  which  can  be  seen 
are  the  face  and  hands  ;  so  that  many  of  these 
compositions  deserve  to  be  looked  upon  as  so 
much  goldsmith's  work,  rather  than  as  produc. 
tions  of  art.*  Many  of  these  pictures  (though 
fewer  than  formerly)  are,  indeed,  manufactured  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  at  Souzdai,  a  town 
in  the  government  of  Vladimir,which  is  celebrated 
for  its  images,  as  Toula  is  famous  for  its  hard- 
wares, Tarjok  for  its  embroidered  leather,  and 
so  on.  There  are  seldom  more  than  three  colors 
employed,  and  each  of  these  has  its  own  separate 

*  The  most  celebrated  specimen  of  the  class  is  the 
immortal  panagia  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption 
in  the  Kremlin,  which  is  nothii^g  less  (  as  the  faithful 
affirm)  than  the  Virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke  himself. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  frame  of  solid  gold,  and  decora- 
ted with  a  jewelled  halo,  of  which  the  principal  ruby 
is  worth  80.000  roubles  ;  while  the  total  value  of  the 
gold-work  and  precious  stones  is  said  to  amoaot  to 
200,000  roubles. 


set  of  artists  (or  journeymen,  as  they  may  with 
more  propriety  be  termed,)  just  as  in  the  now  ob- 
solete horn-bands  of  Russia  each  note  had  its 
own  special  executant.  The  only  point  at  all  re- 
markable in  the  workmanship  of  the  Souzdai 
fraternity,  is  the  fineness  and  evenness  of  the 
coloring.  The  painting  is  executed  on  a  perfect- 
ly smooth  surface  of  very  hard  wood  :  the  pain- 
ter dilutes  his  color  with  large  quantities  of  oil, 
and  as  he  progresses  polishes  his  work  with  a 
preparation  of  pumice-stone.  When  the  artificer 
in  red  has  finished  his  portion  of  the  perform- 
ance, he  hands  it  to  the  artificer  in  yellow,  who 
in  his  turn  passes  it  on  to  the  artificer  in  blue  ; 
then  the  worker  in  metal  affixes  the  halo ;  and 
all  is  ready  for  the  frame-maker,  if  a  frame 
happen  to  be  required.  There  are  shops  in  every 
large  town  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of 
icons:  and  an  icon  is  the  only  thing  in  Russia 
which  is  bought  and  sold  without  the  least  hag- 
gling about  the  price ;  for  to  attempt  to  cry  down 
the  value,  even  in  a  commercial  sense,  of  a  holy 
|  image,  would  be  considered  worse  than  unbecom- 
I  ing,  while  any  attempt  at  extortion  on  the  part 
!  of  the  vendor  would  of  course  be  equally  culpa- 
I  ble. 

The  size  of  the  images  is  generally  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  social  rank  of  the  person  whose 
I  habitation  they  sanctify  and  adorn.    Thus  in 
!  the  booths  of  that  permanent  fair  the  Grastinnoi 
|  Dvor  they  assume  the  dimensions  of  historical 
|  pictures,  for  the  Russian  dealer  is  as  devout  as 
he  is  cunniug  ;  in  the  private  residences  of  the 
I  merchants  of  the  first  guild  they  are  about  as 
I  large  as  genre  paintings  ;  while  in  the  house  of 
!  the  nobles  they  seldom  extend  beyond  the  modest 
•  limits  of  a  miniature.    The  smallest  icon  I  ever 
I  saw  was  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Nobles'  Club 
in  Moscow,  where,  close  to  the  ceiling  in  the 
eastern  corner,  is  a  black  little  image,  looking  at 
a  distance  very  like  the  queen  of  spades,  and 
certainly  no  bigger. 

Facing  the  house  in  which  1  lived  were  two 
detached  houses,  with  the  usual  courtyards  and 
portes-coc.heres.  One  of  them  had  white  walls 
and  a  high,  sloping  roof  of  dark  red  sheet-iron  i 
the  walls  of  the  other  were  painted  a  very  light 
yellow,  and  its  roof  was  of  a  pale  green.  The 
light  yellow  walls  enclosed  a  Tartar  family,  the 
most  interesting  portion — that  is  to  say,  the  female 
portion — of  which  was  never  visible.  The  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  most  liberal  in  exhibiting 
themselves.  They  were  constantly  to  be  seen  in 
their  gaudy,  silken  dressing-gowns,  and  their 
round  skull-caps  ribbed  with  red  and  yellow. 
Sometimes  these  Tartars  would  make  incursions 
into  ray  apartments,  and  insist  on  selling  me 
shawls,  silks,  and,  above  all,  dressing-gowns,  at 
eight  times  their  original  cost.  On  anotheroccasion 
they  would  come  over  with  propositions  for  dispos- 
ing of  a  ton  of  Indian  ink  to  a  friend  of  mine,  whom 
they  happened  to  see  making  a  sketch,  and  who 
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Mthey  were  determined  should  not  be  stopped  in 
■his  pursuit  of  art  by  want  of  materials.  Proba- 
Ibly  horse  flesh  is  difficult  to  digest ;  for  every 
Iday  after  each  meal,  the  Tartars  would  spend 
[three  or  four  hours  sitting  or  lying  down  on  the 
■stone  bench  in  front  of  their  dwelling,  and  im- 
Imediately  opposite  my  windows.    In  the  early 
[part  of  September,  the  bench  did  not  occupy 
[altogether  more  than  four  or  five  hours  of  their 
fltime,  aud  by  the  middle  of  the  month  they  had 
Unearly  abandoned  it.    One  morning  about  that 
[period  I  observed  a  little  puddle  in  the  street 
[with  ice  on  the  top,  and  from  that  day  the  Tar- 
tars took  to  digesting  their  horse-flesh  indoors. 
| Then  to  my  alarm  one  of  them  came  out  again 
[with  a  fur-coat,  or  shouba,  which  he  began  to 
[brush  with  much  care,  as  though  he  expected 
I  before  long  to  have  use  for  it.    A  few  days  after- 
wards I  saw  a  sledge  being  conveyed  along  the 
street  on  the  top  of  a  cart  laden  with  firewood. 
I  confess  this  gave  me  just  such  a  shock  as  I  ex- 
perienced in  Paris  on  the  3d  of  December  1851, 
when,  before  the  firing  had  commenced,  a  party 
of  soldiers  passed  solemnly  along  the  boulevard, 
bearing  a  very  significant  brancard.    The  next 
morning  there  was  a  fall  of  snow,  and  the  cream 
was  brought  in  from  the  country  in  jars  wrapped 
carefully  round  with  matting  to  prevent  it  freez- 
ing.   Hundreds  of  cabbages  and  thousands  of 
potatoes,  all  wrapped  up  more  or  less  in  matting, 
were  purchased  and  stowed  away.    Furlongs  of 
wood  (  in  Russia  wood  is  sold  by  the  foot,)  were 
laid  up  in  the  courtyard  ;  an  inspector  of  stoves 
arrived  to  see  that  every peitclika  was  in  proper 
working  order  j  and  an  examiner  and  fitter  in 
of  windows  was  summoned  to  adjust  the  usual  ex- 
tra sash.    At  last  the  windows  had  been  made 
fast,  each  pane  being  at  the  same  time  reputtied 
into  its  frame.    On  the  window-sill,  in  the  space 
between  the  outer  and  inner  panes,  was  some- 
thing resembling  a  long  deep  line  of  snow,  which 
was,  however,  merely  a  mass  of  cotton-wool  placed 
there  as  an  additional  protection  against  the  ex- 
ternal air.    Indeed,  the  winds  of  the  Russian 
winter  have  such  powers  of  penetration  that,  in 
a  room  guarded  by  triple  windows,  besides  shut- 
ters closed  with  the  greatest  exactness,  you  may 
see  the  white  eurtains  slightly  agitated  when  the 
howling  outside  is  louder  than  usual.  "  The 
wind,"  says  Gregorovitch  in  his  Winter's  Tale, 
"howls  like  a  dog  ;  and  like  a  dog,  too,  will  bite 
the  feet  and  calves  of  those  who  have  not  duly 
provided  themselves  with  fur-goloshes  and  doub- 
ly thick  pantaloons.  "  Such  a  wind  must  not  be 
suffered  to  intrude  into  any  house  intended  to  be 
habitable. 

Besides  the  cotton-wool,  which  is  especially 
directed  against  draughts,  the  space  between  the 
two  sashes  is  usually  adorned  with  artificial 
flowers  :  indeed,  the  fondness  of  the  Russians 
for  flowers  and  green  leaves,  during  the  winter, 
is  remarkable.    The  corridors  are  converted  into 


greenhouses  by  means  of  trelliswork  covered 
with  creepers.  The  windows  of  many  of  the 
apartments  are  encircled  by  evergreens,  and  in 
the  drawing-rooms  flower  stands  form  the  princi- 
pal ornaments.  At  the  same  time  enormous 
sums  are  paid  for  bouquets  from  the  hothouses 
which  abound  in  both  the  capitals.  Doubtless 
the  long  winters  have  some  share  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  passion  for  flowers  and  green 
plants,  just  as  love  of  country  is  increased  by 
exile,  and  love  of  liberty  by  imprisonment. 

There  are  generally  at  least  two  heavy  snow- 
storms by  way  of  warning  before  winter  fairly 
commences  its  reign.  The  first  fall  of  snow 
thaws  perhaps  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  second 
in  about  a  week,  the  third  in  five  months.  If  a 
lady  drops  her  bracelet  or  brooch  in  the  street 
during  the  period  of  this  third  fall,  she  need  not 
trouble  herself  to  put  out  hand-bills  offering  a 
reward  for  its  discovery,  at  all  events  not  until 
the  spring  ;  for  it  will  be  preserved  in  its  hiding- 
place,  as  well  as  ice  can  preserve  it,  until  about 
the  middle  of  April,  when  if  the  amount  of  the 
reward  be  greater  than  the  value  of  the  article 
lost,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  restored  to  her. 
The  Russians  put  on  their  furs  at  the  first  signs 
of  winter,  and  the  sledges  make  their  appearance 
in  the  streets  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  an  inch  or 
two  thick.  Of  course  at  such  a  time  a  sledge  is 
far  from  possessing  any  advantage  over  a  car- 
riage on  wheels  ;  but  the  Russians  welcome  their 
appearance  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  the 
first  sledge-drivers  are  sure  of  excellent  receipts 
for  several  days.  The  droshkies  disappear  one 
by  one  with  the  black  mud  of  autumn;  and  by 
the  time  the  gilt  cupolas  of  the  churches,  and 
the  red  and  green  roofs  of  the  houses,  have  been 
made  as  white  as  their  own  walls,  the  city  swarms 
with  sledges.  But  it  is  not  ur>fil  near  Christ- 
mas, when  the  "  frost  of  St.  IS  plas"  sets  in, 
that  the  sledges  are  seen  in^al  ft  their  glory. 
The  earlier  frosts  of  October  and  November  may 
or  may  not  be  attended  to  without  any  very 
dangerous  results  ensuing;  but  when  the  frigid 
St.  Nicholas  makes  his  appearance, — staying  the 
most  rapid  currents,  forming  bridges  over  the 
broadest  rivers,  and  converting  seas  into  deserts 
of  ice, — then  a  blast  from  his  breath,  if  not 
properly  guarded  against,  may  prove  fatal.  How- 
ever, foreigners  alone  are  afraid  of  him.  He  is 
the  Russian's  best  friend.  Of  the  Russian  peas- 
ant he  is  not  only  the  patron-saint,  but  also  the 
real  benefactor.  He  is  the  greatest  engineer  in 
the  country,  and  does  more  in  the  department 
of  roads  and  bridges  in  a  single  night,  than  the 
once  illustrious  Kleinmichel  did  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry.  But  when  he  approaches 
you,  you  must  not  go  out  to  meet  him  otherwise 
than  in  a  garment  of  fur,  or  the  disrespect  may 
be  visited  upon  you  with  severity.  This  is  the 
sole  return  he  requires  for  his  services  in  en- 
abling you  to  receive  the  veal  of  Archangel  and 
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the  beef  of  the  Steppes,  which  can  only  be  trans- 
ported in  winter  along  his  excellent  roads. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  first  steamer  built  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was 
launched  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  11th  mo.  last.  There 
has  been  a  change  in  the  governorship  of  Tahiti,  and 
many  reforms  have  been  instituted,  especially  in  the 
shipping  laws,  many  of  which  have  heretofore  been 
very  obnoxious. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  have  agreed  to 
report  a  bill  increasing  the  postage  on  letters  to  five 
cents,  on  all  distances  under  three  thousand  miles. 
The  committee  are  unanimous  in  the  recommendation 
to  abolish  the  franking  privilege  possessed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

A  new  cent  has  been  struck  at  the  Mint  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  of  the  same  size,  and  composed  of  the 
same  metal  as  the  old  cent,  but  it  is  much  prettier  in 
its  device.  The  reverse,  like  the  old  cent,  has  a 
wreath  surrounding  the  legend  "  One  cent,"  but  the 
obverse  has  fortunately  discarded  the  bird  of  prey 
with  which  the  old  cent  was  disfigured,  and  its  place 
has  the  head  of  an  Indian  woman  with  a  coronal  of 
feathers,  and  in  the  band,  the  noble  word  of  Liberty. 
Around  the  sides  are  the  words  "  The  United  States 
of  America,"  and  the  date,  1859. 

The  trial  of  three  of  the  crew  of  the  slaver  Haidee 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  at  New  York  for  some  time  past,  was  con- 
cluded on  the  30th  ult.  In  order  to  convict  the 
prisoners,  it  was  necessary  for  the  prosecution  to 
prove  that  they  were  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel,  owned  in 
whole  or  in  part  by,  or  navigated  for  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  jury,  that  the  Haidee  did  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  statute,  she  having  been  sold  by  her 
American  owner,  and  the  accused  were  therefore  ac- 
quitted. They  are,  however,  still  retained  in  prison 
to  answer  other  charges. 

Amos  Timons,  a  colored  man,  formerly  of  Salem, 
Ohio,  is  now  confined  in  Memphis  (Tenn.)  jail,  charged 
with  being  a  fugitw**  ^lave.  He  went  as  a  boat  hand 
to  Tennessee,  arycu  .tranger,  it  was  supposed 

he  was  a  runav{al0Ii  '  ll  be  confined  in  jail  until 
proven  to  be  fi*]18  *  3  establishing  his  freedom 
have  been  forwa\  /  m. 

Commander  Maury,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  the 
"  Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Ocean,"  states  that 
animal  matter,  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  owing 
to  the  superincumbent  pressure,  the  exclusion  of  light 
and  heat,  and  the  saline  properties  of  the  water,  can- 
not decompose,  but  remain  precisely  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  deposited  for  ages  and  ages. 

The  United  States  Court  at,  Charleston,  has  refused 
to  turn  Captain  Come,  of  the  yacht  Wanderer,  over 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  Court,  in  Georgia,  but 
grants  an  order  for  his  arrest,  and  orders  that  his 
trial  take  place  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction 
wherein  he  wss  arrested. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  Africa,  were  Dominic 
Lynch,  of  Hong  Kong,  who  crossed  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  in  December  by  railroad,  in  eleven  hours.  It 
was  the  first  trip  over  the  road.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  passengers,  and  a  heavy  freight  of  India 
silks,  &c. 

The  National  Intelligencer  gives  the  following  geo- 
graphy of  the  new  Territories  of  the  United  States  : 

"  Dacotah"  is  what  was  the  western  half  of  Minne- 
sota Territory.  When  the  State  was  formed,  a  line 
was  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  Territory,  from 
north  to  south.    The  eastern  part  became  the  State 


of  Minnesota ;  the  western  is  unorganized,  and  with- 
out a  government. 

"Arizona"  is  a  combination  of  the  south  part  of 
New  Mexico  with  the  Meeilla  Valley  strip  of  land 
which  we  purchased  from  Mexico  in  1854.  The  latter 
is  without  a  local  Government. 

"  Nevada"  is  the  western  half  of  Utah,  lying  be- 
tween Salt  Lake  and  California. 

"  Laramie"  means  the  western  part  of  Nebraska,  in 
which  the  fort  of  that  name  is  situated. 

"  Superior"  or  "  Ontonagon,"  is  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  Michigan,  part  of  which 
now  belongs  to  Michigan,  and  part  to  Wisconsin. 

"  Colono"  embraces  the  recently  discovered  gold 
regions  of  Pike's  Peak,  Cherry  Creek,  &c,  including 
parts  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah, 
and  New  Mexico  ;  nearly  all,  however,  being  taken 
from  Kansas.  It  contains  about  120,000  square  miles, 
and  nearly  2,000  inhabitants. 

On  the  20th  inst.,  an  explosion  took  place  at  Du 
Pont's  powder  mills,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware  Two 
persons  were  killed.  The  Evening  Bulletin,  in  speak- 
ing of  it  says  : — 

"  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  while  this  shock 
was  felt  with  great  severity  at  Newark,  Del.,  and  at 
Chester,  and  very  distinctly  at  Philadelphia,  the  peo- 
ple of  Wilmington,  although  only  four  miles  distant, 
knew  nothing  of  the  explosion.  We  have  heard  this 
explained  in  the  following  manner :  The  mills  at  Du 
Pont's  works  all  face  the  Brandywine.  Their  rears 
are  constructed  of  heavy  masonry,  while  the  fronts 
are  built  of  light  wood  work,  in  order  to  divert  the 
force  of  an  explosion  towards  the  creek,  where  there 
are  no  buildings  to  damage.  This  arrangement  caused 
the  shock  to  come  over  in  the  direction  of  Philadel- 
phia, while  the  heavy  rear  portion  of  the  mill,  being 
in  the  direction  of  Wilmington,  protected  that  city 
from  the  violence  of  the  concussion.  The  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  also  assisted  to  convey  the  sound  a 
great  distance.  The  shock  was  felt  at  the  State  House, 
in  this  city,  at  precisely  sixteen  minutes  past  four 
o'clock." 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  more  active 
and  prices  higher.  The  sales  of  superfine  are  at  $5  75a5 
88  for  extra,  and  $5  87  a  $6  25  for  extra  family.  The 
sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are  within  the  range  of 
the  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6  25  up  to  $7  75. 
Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  continue  limited. 
The  former  is  held  at  $4  00,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $3  50 
a  3  62  per  barrel  for  Pennsylvania. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  little 
inquiry.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at  $1  32 
a  $1  35  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  tfed,  and  $1  45 
a  %\  55  for  prime  White.  Rye  is  steady  and  in  demand 
at  86  cts.  Corn  is  in  light  demand  ;  new  ranges  at 
76  a  78  ct5.  Oats  are  steady.  Sales  of  prime  Dela- 
ware at  47  cts.,  and  Pennsylvania  at  48  cents. 

Cloverseed  meets  a  fair  inquiry  at  $6  50  a  $6  75 
per  64  lbs.  for  fair  and  prime  quality.  Sales  from 
second  hands  at  $6  88.  Last  sales  of  Timothy  at 
$2  12,  and  of  Flaxseed  at  $1  70. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR~  GIRLS.— 
The  Spring  Session  of  this  School,  taught  by 
Jane  Hillborn  and  Sisters,  will  commenee  the  2lst  of 
2d  mo.  1859,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms. — $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance. 
For  Circulars,  containing  further  particulars,  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 
1st  mo.  22d,  2m.         Byberry  P.  P.,  Philada.,  Pa. 
Merrihew  &  Thompson,  frs. Lodge  St,  North  side  Penna.  Bank. 
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Memoir  o/Thomas  Zell,   with  some  extracts 
from  his  memorandums  and  letters. 

(Concluded  from  page  723.) 
LETTERS. 

Dear  Friend : — The  meeting  has  this  day  con- 
ferred upon  ,  the  title  of  an  approved 

minister.  My  desire  is  that  we  may  not  place  our 
dependence  or  rest  on  anything  the  visible  body 
can  confer.  Oh  !  may  it  have  the  tendency  of 
deepening  him  in  the  root  and  wellspring  of 
eternal  life,  and  his  dependence  be  upon  that 
power  which  alone  can  make  a  true  Gospel  Min- 
ister. *  *  * 

But  the  decision  has  not  given  me  that  peace- 
ful feeliDg  that  is  so  desirable  on  such  occasions. 
I  have  great  fears  that  by  this  act  of  ours  we 
have  imposed  a  burden  that  may  be  somewhat 
heavy  for  him  to  bear.  I  am  still  of  the  mind 
as  regards  this  case,  that  longer  tarrying  at  Je- 
rusalem would  have  been  the  most  profitable  to 
us  and  to  him.  If  the  decision  is  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  will  I  can  truly  say  "  not  my 
will  but  thine  be  done." 

I  desire  we  may  press  forward  toward  the 
mark,  not  looking  to  the  things  that  are  behind. 
There  is  yet  balm  in  Gilead,  and  a  great  and 
good  Physician  there,  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
heal  our  infirmities. 

Farewell  in  the  best  life, 

T.  Z. 

4  mo.  11,  1844. 
Dear  Friend: — I  feel  thankful  in  having  been 
permitted  to  partake  a  little  in  the  exercise  that 
prevailed  this  afternoon,  and  it  was  grateful  to 
my  feelings  that  thou  wert  called  upon  to  lay 
matters  before  us  in  the  manner  they  were.  I 
believe  the  observations  made  will  not  hurt  the 


most  guarded  among  us,  I  hope  they  may  be 
as  a  watchword  to  us  individually.  I  truly  de- 
sire they  may  be  so  to  me. 

I  know  of  no  alienation  in  the  minds  of  thy 
friends,  such  as  thee  hints  at  in  thy  note.  I  for 
one  can  assure  thee  that  there  is  the  same  desire 
on  my  part  for  thy  present  as  well  as  thy  eter- 
nal well  being,  as  ever  there  was,  but  it  is  a  day 
wherein  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  have  as  much  la- 
bor to  do  in  building  up  and  cleansing  opposite 
our  own  houses  as  we  have  strength  to  perform. 
I  can  fully  unite  with  thee  in  sentiment, 
that  there  is  but  one  Almighty  Eternal  Power 
whereunto  we  can  look  with  confidence  for  best 
help  and  preservation.  Therefore  we  must  not 
give  out  by  the  way-side,  for  assuredly  the  bles- 
sing is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  race,  not- 
withstanding we  have  sometimes  to  toil,  as  it 
were,  through  a  dark  and  gloomy  night. 
The  morning  will  assuredly  come  and  the  pure 
light  will  arise,  if  there  is  only  a  patient  waiting 
for  it. 

Thou  expresses  some  doubts  of  being  in  thy 
place  when  last  met  with  us.  Surely  this  must 
be  a  suggestion  of  the  enemy  of  thy  spiritual 
comfort  and  life.  There  must  be  a  willingness 
on  our  part  to  be  anything  or  nothing  as  seemeth 
best  in  the  divine  will. 

If  thou  should  see  our  mutual  friend  J — ,  tell 
her  I  desire  that  she  shall  not  faint  by  the  way- 
side. Although  we  may  sometimes  feel  as  if  we 
had  no  might  or  strength,  assuredly  there  is  a 
Divine  power  near  at  hand  in  every  hour  of 
trial, whose  arm  is  underneath  tosupport  those  who 
place  their  dependence  thereon.  He  is  strength 
in  weakness,  and  a  present  helper  in  every  need- 
ful time. 

I  desire  that  the  loins  of  our  minds  may  he 
girded  up,  that  we  may  look  unto  him  as  our 
chiefest  joy.  There  is  surely  no  cause  for 
discouragement  while  we  have  such  a  power- 
ful leader  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

Why  I  should  thus  write  I  know  not,  but  I 
know  thou  wilt  excuse  the  intrusion. 

T.  Z. 

4  mo.  11,  1845. 
Dear  Friend: — My  mind  this  evening  has 
been  under  feelings  of  great  solicitude  for  our 
establishment  and  preservation  in  the  ever 
blessed  truth,  and  the  breathing  desire  of  my 
soul  has  been,  0  Lord,  suffer  thy  outstretched 
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arm  to  be  underneath  to  buoy  up  our  poor  frail 
barks  above  the  raging  billows,  and  cause,  0  Fa- 
ther, thy  renovating  spiritual  light  to  arise  and 
shine,  so  that  the  dark  mists  and  clouds  of  the 
night  season,  that  have  overshadowed  us,  may 
be  dispelled.  I  was  in  hopes  thou  wouldst  have 
been  in  Eighth  street  this  morning,  to  accompany 
us  to  the  burial  of  J.  B.  at  Newtown. 

Dear  friend,  in  conclusion,  I  feel  to  say  that  I 
am  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  Lord  has  not 
forgotten  to  be  gracious  to  us  poor  rebellious 
creatures,  therefore  let  us  strive  to  trust  in  Him, 
for  in  Him,  there  is  everlasting  strength;  and 
may  the  crown  be  ours  at  the  end  of  the  race  is 
the  fervent  desire  of  thy  sincere  friend  and  well 
wisher  in  every  sense.  T.  Z. 

Burlington,  12  mo.  30,  1847. 

Dear  Friends,  S.  J.  L.  and  S.  H.  As  the 
time  is  growing  near  in  which  you  may  look  to- 
ward performing  the  visit  to  the  western  quar- 
ter, I  can  truly  say  you  have  my  sympathy 
and  encouragement  in  the  undertaking,  and  my 
desire  is  that  you  may  go  blindfolded,  as  to  the 
views  of  men,  but  with  your  eyes  and  with  your 
ears  open  to  see  and  to  hear  the  requisitions  of 
the  divine  Master,  and  with  a  desire  to  do  his 
will  without  fear  or  favor. 

I  feel  a  solicitude  that  you  may  only  be  iden- 
tified with  the  truth,  and  testify  of  it  as  faithful 
servants,  notwithstanding  the  requisition  of  duty 
may  often  be  trying  to  the  natural  will;  but  the 
greater  the  cross,  the  greater  the  crown. 

Although  the  weather  is  inclement,  I  cannot 
recommend  to  you  a  delay  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  for  that  time  may  never  arrive  to  any  of 
us,  for  the  eleventh  hour  is  imperceptibly  com- 
ing, as  a  thief  in  the  night,  therefore  the  servant 
of  so  good  a  Master  should  always  be  on  the 
alert  to  co-operate  with  his  divine  power,  without 
which  we  can  do  nothing. 

I  have  been  at  home  since  our  monthly  meet- 
ing, from  the  effects  of  a  heavy  cold  previously 
contracted,  which  I  think  is  now  subsiding. 

If  you  see  R.  M.  give  my  best  respects  to  her, 

T.  Z. 

Burlington,  1  mo.  23d,  1848. 
Dear  Friend :-It  is  with  tender  feelings  of  deep 
interest  for  thy  present  as  well  as  thy  future  wel- 
fare that  I  thus  address  thee.  Being  in  Phil- 
adelphia on  Sixth  day  last  at  our  monthly  meet- 
ing, and  hearing  thy  several  communications,  I 
feel  a  freedom  in  that  friendship  that  I  desire 
may  ever  exist  between  us,  to  throw  some  views 
before  thee,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  taken 
only  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  knowing 
my  own  liability  to  err  in  judgment.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  free  to  say  that  thy  first  com- 
munication I  did  own,  and  felt  as  if  I  could  unite 
with  thee  in  believingthere  is  much  to  bedone 
to  bring  society  back  again  to  the  ground  on 


which  it  formerly  stood,  and  it  can  only  be  ef  ( 
fected  by  individual  faithfulness  and  labor  ; — 3 
each  one  endeavoring  to  mend  himself  or  her-'j 
self. 

As  it  respects  thy  second  communication,  ] 
should  like  thee  to  review  it,  and  endeavor  tc| 
ascertain  whether  it  added  anything  to  the  first) 
or  not,  and  if  not,  whether  it  had  not  betteii 
been  spared. 
Also  the  impression  respecting  laying  down  tlm 
natural  life  (not  the  will,  the  creature,)  this  be- 
ing ground  that  has  always  struck  me  unpleas-* 
antly,  although  spoken  in  the  greatest  sincerity^ 
and  under  deep  feelings  of  humility.    (I  cannot 
but  remember  poor  Peter  when  the  cock  crowed.) 

And  as  it  regards  the  apology,  the  Truth  nev- ~\ 
er  needs  any — and  if  there  are  those  present  who) 
will  not  hear  what  is  communicated,  the  Mas- 
ter's  servants  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  theyv 
must  not  be  truant  to  his  command  on  that  ac- 
count, but  rest  patiently  under  his  care  and  pro-  j 
tection,  until  he  in  his  wisdom  opens  the  way 
for  them  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

I  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  asj 
soon  as  our  meeting  was  over,  so  as  to  insure  my  I 
return  home  that  day,  or  I  should  have  waited  I 
to  see  thee.  T.  Z. 

Burlington,  8  mo.  23d,  1848.  j 
Dear  Friend :— -I  thought  thou  migh test  bee! 
induced  to  believe  from  the  nature  of  my  re-  < 
marks,  when  thy  interesting  concern  was  before  j 
our  last  monthly  meeting,  that  I  had  someei 
personal  allusion  to  thee;  but  not  so,  I  can  as-lj 
sure  thee.  My  desire  for  those  who  are  called  II 
forth  in  the  present  feverish  state  of  society  is, iJ 
that  all  our  ministers  may  be  clothed  with  that  it 
feeling  that  knoweth  no  man  after  the  flesh,  and  ! 
that  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  Quaker-- 
ism  may  be  preached  to  the  people,  without  J 
fear  or  favor,  leaving  all  extraneous  matter  and  I 
opinions,  for  those  who  have  no  other  food  to  n 
live  on.  We  full  well  know,  there  is  a  diversi-w 
ty  of  opinion  among  us,  therefore  I  desire  to  hear  rj 
from  our  ministers,  more  of  that  kind  of  preach- 
ing  that  directs  the  hearers  to  the  pure  teachings  J 
of  God  in  their  own  hearts.  Furthermore,  Ide«< 
sire  thou  mayest  be  instant  in  season  to  every  ' 
requisition  to  the  great  head  of  the  Church  ;  and  1 
at  the  same  time  be  very  jealous  of  thyself,; 
least  thou  say  more  than  is  meet.  When  a  ves-j 
sel  is  full,  it  will  hold  no  more ;  in  such  case  I 
believe  it  best  that  the  speaker  should  bear  his 
burden  until  the  blessed  Master  gives  relief. 

Were  it  not  for  the  deep  interest  I  feel  for 
thee,  and  this  concern  and  our  society  at  large, 
it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  my 
feelings  to  have  kept  these  things  in  my  ceiled 
house  at  Burlington. 

Very  truly  thy  friend, 

T.  Z. 
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The  following  apparently  unfinished  letter, 
(addressed  to  his  children,  was  found  among  the 
I  papers  of  our  friend  T.  Z.,  after  his  decease, 
nit  will  be  a  fitting  close  to  this  brief  tribute  to 
jjhis  memory. 

Dear  Children, — If  I  could  only  make  you 
I  sensible  of  the  deep  solicitude  that  I  have  often 
llfelt  on  your  behalf.  My  secret  desires  have  often 
been  raised  to  Him  that  knoweth  all  things,  and 
from  whom  all  our  blessings  come,  that  you 
might  see  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  living  a 
life  more  in  conformity  to  the  example  set  by 
pur  holy  pattern  •  and  I  can  assure  you,  from 
what  little  I  know,  that  all  his  ways  are  ways  of 
I  pleasantness,  and  his  paths  peace  j  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  have  learned  more  in  quiet  re- 
tirement— in  seeking  Christ  in  his  temple — than 
I  have  from  books  or  from  men.  His  temple  is 
in  the  secret  of  each  of  our  hearts.  He  is  there, 
ever  ready  to  teach  us,  not  as  man  teacheth,  but 
\there  toe  can  get  the  ward  pure  and  unadulter- 
ated. If  we  only  seek  with  sincerity,  he  will  be 
found  of  us.  We  therefore  have  no  need  to  go 
to  a  brother  or  a  sister  to  know  where  to  find  the 
blessed  Master,  "  for  all  shall  know  me  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest  of  them  j"  and  I  have  often 
been  comforted  in  taking  a  view  of  the  poor 
fishermen,  who  toiled  all  night  and  caught  noth- 
ing ;  but  when  the  Master  commanded  to  let  the 
net  down  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  they 
being  obedient  thereto,  oh  !  how  they  were  bless- 
ed with  a  plenteous  draught.  We  shall  find 
that  obedience  to  his  command  is  far  better  than 
any  outward  sacrifice  we  can  offer. 

If  I  could  only  be  the  poor  feeble  instrument 
in  the  divine  hand  to  encourage  you  in  the  least 
degree  to  enlist  yourselves  under  the  banner  of 
the  blessed  Master,  it  would  be  more  than  such 
an  unworthy  instrument  could  expect.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  the  righteous  of  all  ages 
that  He  is  a  rich  rewarder  of  all  that  diligently 
seek  and  faithfully  serve  him  ;  that  He  will  not 
take  away  from  us  anything  that  we  will  not  be 
fully  compensated  for  by  that  peace  that  the 
world,  with  all  its  vain  pleasure,  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away.  And  inasmuch  as  we  have 
just  commenced  another  year,  let  us  strive  to  be 
found  doing  that  which  leads  to  peace.  I  have 
for  a  long  time  entertained  a  high  estimate  of  a 
pious  female,  as  coming,  perhaps,  nearer  that 
mark  whereunto  we  are  all  called. 

Therefore  let  us  die  daily  to  whatever  the 
Lord's  controversy  is  against,  (as  the  apostle 
Paul  did,)  and  whenever  the  blessed  Son  of 
Righteousness  shall  arise,  and  make  manifest  by 
his  light  anything  we  should  part  with,  hold  not 
back  part  of  the  price. 

"  Some  years  ago,  a  premium  was  offered  at 
the  Academy  of  Paris,  to  any  of  those  students 
who  should  give  the  most  satisfactory  descrip- 
tion of  the  Deity.    Several  attempted  and  wrote 


voluminously;  but  the  person  who  gained  the 

prize,  wrote  only  these  lines 

"  Far  from  deciding  on  the  Great  Supreme, 
Silent  let  us  adore;  nor  try  the  theme; 
The  mind  is  hushed — He  is  immensity! — 
Who  can  his  nature  tell  Himself  must  be." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THEE  AND  THOU. 

On  looking  over  a  late  number  of  The  Friend, 
a  journal  published  in  London,  I  found  in  an 
article  under  the  head  of  "  Plainness  of  Speech/' 
reflections  which  had  often  passed  through  my 
own  mind,  and  which  I  had  many  times  thought 
of  putting  on  paper  for  our  readers.  Not  having 
done  so,  I  am  now  induced  to  offer  an  extract 
from  the  article  alluded  to.  It  says:  "  I  feel 
somewhat  disappointed  to  find,  that  during  the 
late  discussions  of  the  "  Conference,"  no  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  very  strange  misuse  of  the 
pronoun  thee,  instead  of  thou,  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  our  religious  Society,  and  I  do  not  feel 
satisfied  without  endeavoring  to  show  how  inap- 
plicable it  appears  to  others,  by  relating  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  to  myself. 

"  Some  time  after  I  went  to  reside  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  we  were  visited  by  a  very  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  resided  south  of  the  Trent,  and 
who  was  previously  an  entire  stranger  to  me.  On 
the  second  or  third  day  of  his  visit,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  say,  that  he  had  been  very  much  sur- 
prised since  he  came  under  our  roof,  to  hear 
myself  and  family  use  the  pronoun  thee  and  thou 

grammatically,  and  added,  "  I  have  lived  at  

nearly  all  my  life,  and  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  Friends  there;  but  I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  ever  heard  the  pronoun  thou  used 
by  any  of  them.  I  have  often  canvassed  the 
subject  with  my  own  friends,  but  we  have  found 
ourselves  utterly  unable  to  account  for  so  strange 
a  deviation  from  propriety,  amongst  a  people  so 
intelligent,  and  generally  so  well  educated. " 

A  circumstance  very  similar  to  the  one  men- 
tioned above,  recently  occurred  in  my  family. 
We  had  a  visitor  from  New  England,  who  had 
never  before  mingled  with  Friends,  and  perhaps 
had  never  even  seen  a  Friend.  One  morning, 
at  our  breakfast  table,  he  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion and  general  unity  with  our  usages  and  our 
plainness  of  speech,  &c. ;  "  but/'  said  he,  "  why 
do  you  not  speak  grammatically  ?  Your  general 
conversation  shows  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
rules  in  other  points,  and  yet  you  invariably  use 
the  pronoun  of  the  3d  person  in  place  of  the  2d. 
I  cannot  understand  it — will  you  explain  V  We 
could  explain  only  by  acknowledging  the  force 
of  habit,  which  had  measureably  reconciled  to 
our  ear  that  which  strikes  a  stranger  as  a  pos- 
itive incorrectness. 

Now,  why  cannot  we,  by  common  consent,  put 
away  this  glaring,  and  "  when  written  or  prin  ted, 
most  ludicrous  impropriety,"  and  restore  to  our- 
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6elvcs  a  pure  language — and  this  not  only  in  the 
observance  of  grammatical  correctness,  but  also 
in  the  avoidance  of  (often  unfelt)  flattering 
titles. 

How  good  it  would  be  to  see  our  young 
Friends  acting  in  accordance  with  our  profession 
in  this  point,  and  adhering  to  a  language  and 
mode  of  address,  consistent  with  sincerity  and 
simplicity.  J.  J, 

Philadelphia,  1st  mo.  19th,  1859. 


A  correspondent  requests  us  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing Extract  from  Job  Scott's  Journal:- — 

God  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his 
praise  to  graven  images,  or  the  work  of  men's 
hands  of  any  kind,  however  specious  or  refined. 
He  will,  indeed,  "  glorify  the  house  of  his 
glory,"  where  his  honor  dwelleth  ;  where  his  holy 
spirit  is  the  spring  of  action ;  and  where  he  is 
"  the  worker  of  all  things,"  where  his  people 
will  be  still,  and  know  that  he  is  God ;  where 
they  patiently  wait  for  him,  and  "  let  him  arise," 
not  arising  themselves  before  him  or  without 
him. 

But  alas !  alas!  who  and  where  are  these? 
Truly,  not  all  who  are  professing  so  to  do.  But  this 
is  the  standard  unto  which  the  true  and  thorough 
gospel  worshipper  must  be  reduced  :  and  till  he 
is  so,  a  mixture  of  unsanctified  self-acting  will 
prevail,  which  will  assuredly  prevent  his  know- 
ing God  to  be  exalted  over  all  in  him,  and  in  all 
his  movements. 

L  believe  the  Society  of  Friends  has  not  lived 
strictly  and  steadfastly  in  the  root  and  substance 
of  the  principle  they  profess,  which  is  the  very 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  They  have  too 
generally  given  way,  and  not  held  up  the  testi- 
mony and  standard  to  the  nations,  as  they  were 
eminently  called  upon  to  do ;  but  have  settled  too 
much  into  formality  in  their  discipline,  life, 
practice,  and  worship.  It  is  true,  they  have  not 
gone  back  to  the  "  beggarly  elements"  which 
others  retain.  A  true,  living  gospel  ministry  has, 
in  divers  places,  been  preserved  among  them  : 
and  if  they  attend  closely  to  that  which  first 
separated  them  from  the  world,  and  which  is  still 
operating  powerfully  for  their  revival  and  re- 
storation, no  people  will  ever  take  the  crown 
from  them. 

But  though  "  blindness  has  happened  to  our 
Israel  in  part,"  nevertheless  God  has  not  reject- 
ed us.  Many  are  still  alive  in  the  power  and 
dominion  of  our  first  principle,  which  is  the  ever- 
lasting principle  and  support  of  all  that  is  truly 
religious  in  every  society.  The  Lord  has  good 
will  in  store  for  us,  if  we  will  embrace  it.  His 
designs  and  operations  are  towards  and  upon  us 
for  good,  and  for  a  gracious  revival,  if  we  defeat  it 
not ;  for  he  will  assuredly  make  us  shine  in  pure, 
primitive  lustre  and  simplicity  if  we  attend  dili- 
gently to  his  holy  commands;  we  shall  become  as 


a  city  set  on  the  hill  of  Sion,  which  can  not  be 
hid,  and  God  will  induce  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  to  flock  to  us,  from  among  the  nations, 
who  are  growing  weary  of  the  lifeless  forms,  and 
lo  heres  and  lo  theres,  and  they  will  yet  grow  more 
and  more  weary  of  them.  Under  these  considera- 
tions I  do  most  fervently  desire  we  may  be  a 
living,  faithful,  spiritual  people  :  firmly  believing, 
if  we  are  sufficiently  so,  we  shall,  above  all  the 
families  of  the  earth,  show  forth  God's  praise  ; 
many  thousands  will  flow  unto  Sion ;  there  they 
will  behold  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  be 
blessed  with  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  rejoice  in 
the  dew  that  descends  on  the  mountain  of  Sion, 
where  the  Lord  commands  the  blessing,  even 
life  for  evermore  ;  whilst  the  mere  self-active, 
and  formal,  remaining  in  their  self-active  state, 
promoting  abolished  shadowy  observations,  will 
not  ascend  far  into  the  mountain  of  myrrh  and 
hill  of  frankincense,  but  continue  to  wither  and 
die.  But,  0  !  my  friends  !  if  we  fall  short,  if 
we  give  way  to  that  flatness  and  lethargy  which  . 
has  too  mournfully  overspread  some  among  us, 
we  shall  be  judged  and  condemned  above  all 
others ;  and  God  will  raise  up  a  people  that  shall  , 
shine  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  lift  up  the 
standard  of  truth  to  the  nations.  Think  not  that  j 
he  will  never  reject  us  as  a  people,  for  though 
he  assuredly  will  not,  unless  we  first  forsake  him, 
yet  if  we  will  and  do  apostatize  from  him,  (as  too 
many  among  us  have  done,)  he  can  and  will  as 
surely  reject  us  as  he  did  the  Jews,  and  those 
several  denominations  of  professing  Christians 
who  departed  from  the  life,  one  after  another, 
previously  to  our  forefather's  being  gathered  into 
the  life,  a  faithful,  lively  people,  Read  William 
Penn's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  People  called 
Quakers,  wherein  is  shown  how  one  people  after 
another  sunk  into  formality.  Consider  deeply 
how  lamentably  it  has  been  the  case  with  some 
of  us,  and  know  assuredly  that  if  we  keep  not  in 
the  divine  life  we  shall  be  rejected  as  well  as 
others 

However,  if  I  am  given  to  discern  the  signs  of- 
the  times,  a  revival  will  take  place  among  us  ;  j 
but  it  will  be  only  though  faithfulness,  and  deep  ] 
dwelling,  being  baptized  into  death,  and  arising 
in  the  newness  of  life  with  Christ.    It  will  not  ! 
be  through  a  great  increase  of  rules  of  discipline; 
many  have  been  jealous  therein,  and  centred 
much  in  the  letter  that  kills. 

The  Scriptures  are  good,  very  good ;  discip- 
line, good  rules,  and  good  order,  all  very  neces- 
sary ;  but  still  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickens  and 
giveth  life  ;  and  every  departure  from  a  right  de- 
pendence on  it,  every  zealous  movement  in  sup- 
port of  truth's  testimony,  independent  of  its 
necessary  aid,  tends  to.  introduce  death,  and  set 
man  on  the  throne,  instead  of  him  who  is  God 
over  all  forever. 


Take  everything  always  by  the  smooth  handle. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  ISAAC  PARRY. 
(Continued  from  page  565.) 

The  following  graphic  and  interesting  docu- 
ment has  been  found  among  the  papers  of  Isaac 
Parry.  I  heard  him  relate  it  but  a  little  while 
before  his  decease.  This  paper,  together  with 
several  others  of  deep  interest  to  society,  has 
been  trusted  to  my  care  by  his  surviving  family, 
to  make  such  selections  as  may  be  deemed  inter- 
esting in  "  Friends'  Intelligencer,"  and  thus  be 
preserved  for  future  usefulness. 

Joseph  Foulke. 
"At  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
I  was  appointed,  in  company  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrish,  Win.  Wharton,  John  Watson,  and 
Benjakiiu  Price,  to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
Convention  to  amend  the  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  relation  to  the  Militia  Law.  Accord- 
ingly we  proceeded  to  Harrisburg  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  5th  month,  and  our  memorial  was 
presented  and  read  by  James  M.  Porter,  of 
Eastou,  Northampton  County,  who  was  a  dele- 
gate. It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
9th  article,  of  which  Porter  was  chairman.  We 
met  the  committee,  (nine  members,)  answered 
such  questions  as  were  proposed,  were  treated 
with  respect  by  the  Committee,  who  reported 
favorably ;  we  were  also  treated  with  respect 
by  the  delegates  generally,  many  of  whom 
appeared  desirous  of  knowing  something  of 
our  principles,  and  our  reasons  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  requisitions  of  the  militia 
laws,  which  led  into  much  disputation  and  exer- 
cise during  the  three  days  of  our  stay.  On  the 
last  day  a  lawyer,  who  was  attending  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  parts  and 
learning,  spoke  to  us  when  together,  and  in  a 
very  positive  manner  informed  us  that  our  re- 
quest could  not  be  granted.  After  much  con- 
versation with  my  companions  he  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, almost  you  have  persuaded  me  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  I  would,  were  it  not  for  these 
bonds.  But  I  will  fight  if  my  country  is  inva- 
ded." In  the  evening,  as  we  were  retiring  to 
bed,  he  requested  me  to  sit  down  with  him,  as 
he  wished  a  little  talk  with  me  on  the  subject, 
with  which  I  reluctantly  complied,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  (in  substance)  took  place  : 

I  wish  you  to  understand  that  your  request 
cannot  be  granted  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
1st.  It  would  form  a  distinction  between  reli- 
gious societies  by  giving  preference  to  yours,  a 
thing  that  cannot  be  admitted  in  this  common- 
wealth ;  it  would  be  like  an  entering  wedge,  and 
when  once  started,  none  could  tell  where  it 
might  go;  but  some  one  of  the  societies  would 
probably  obtain  an  establishment  as  a  national 
church,  and  our  liberty  and  equality  would  be 
at  an  end.  On  my  informing  him  that  we  had 
not  asked  for  a  particular  privilege,  but  a  liberty 
for  all  who  were  conscientiously  scrupulous  of 
bearing  arms,  he  replied,  so  much  the  worse ) 


had  it  been  an  indulgence  to  your  society  only, 
I  should  have  liked  it  better ;  but  as  it  is,  it 
affords  a  shelter  for  all  cowards,  as  all  who,  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  are  afraid  or  unwilling  to 
leave  their  homes  for  the  tented  field,  can  plead 
conscience,  and  leave  the  country  without  de- 
fence ;  and  lastly,  it  is  unequal  in  its  operation 
and  unjust  in  its  effects ;  for  in  case  of  invasion 
I  give  up  all  the  endearments  of  home,  the  com- 
forts of  a  good  house,  a  warm  bed,  and  a  plenti- 
ful table,  the  endearments  of  the  s  ,cial  circle,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  and  take  the  tented  field, 
exposed  to  hardships  and  privations  of  every 
kind,  to  danger  from  sickness  and  from  the  ene- 
my, my  farm  and  business  going  to  decay  for 
want  of  my  attention,  and  everything  arouud  me 
going  to  ruin,  while  you  are  enjoying  all  the 
comforts  of  home.  And  as  prices  are  high  in 
time  of  war,  everything  about  you  is  in  pros- 
perity, you  are  getting  rich,  and  living  at  your 
ease,  while  I  am  becoming  poor ;  you  can  afford 
to  pay  some  equivalent  for  all  this  ;  it  is  no  op- 
pression, you  ought  to  pay  more  than  I ;  strict 
justice  demands  it  of  you,  therefore  I  wish  you 
to  see  and  understand  that  your  request  cannot, 
nor  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

In  reply,  I  asked  whence  did  governments 
obtain  their  power  ?    Man  in  his  natural  state 
is  free  and  independent  of   his  fellow  man; 
whence  then  did  they  obtain  the  power  to  fine 
or  immerse  in  prison  each  other  ?    He  answer- 
ed, by  a  mutual  concession,  giving  up  part  of 
their  rights  and  privileges,  for  the  public  or 
mutual  benefit,  and  security  of  the  whole.  To 
which  I  agreed,  remarking,  that  other  rights  and 
privileges  were  reserved,  over  which  legislation 
has,  consequently,  no  control,  to  which  he  agreed. 
I  then  remarked,  that  if  that  was  the  general  un- 
derstanding of  the  laws  of  nations,  it  applied  with 
peculiar  force  to  Pennsylvania,  for  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  granted  by  the  first  Proprietor,  it  was 
expressly  declared  that  "  Conscience  belonged  to 
God  alone,  who  is  sovereign  Lord  thereof"  and 
he  covenanted  and  guaranteed  that  all  who  were 
concerned  to  live  peaceably  under  the  govern- 
ment, should  not  be  molested  on  account  of  any 
conscientious  scruple  ;  this,  therefore,  was  reserv- 
ed from  legislative  control,  and  was  held  as  sacred 
as  the  titles  by  which  they  held  their  lands,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  that  this  scruple 
was  reserved.    William  Penn,  the  grantor,  and 
many  of  the  grantees,  held  the  same  scruple  that 
we,  their  successors,  now  hold,  and  in  hope  of 
this  Christian  liberty  they  fled  from  persecution, 
leaving  all  the  endearments  of  home,  the  ties  of 
their  native  land,  crossed  the  ocean  to  inhabit 
a  wilderness,  which  they  literally  turned  into  a 
fruitful  field,  caused  those  that  were  termed 
savages  to  bury  the  tomahawk,  and  become  their 
friends  :  and  they  established  a  code  of  laws,  un- 
equalled for  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  in 
the  known  world ;  many  of  the  mild  features 
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thereof  are  incorporated  in  the  constitutions  of 
both  this  and  the  general  government.  Those 
blessings  you  are  now  enjoying,  while  you  are 
persecuting  the  successors  of  those  who  first  in- 
troduced them  into  the  land,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  both  your  liberty  and  property.  He 
replied,  that  although  this  liberty  had  been 
granted  to  us,  we  had  lost  it,  it  was  not  now  in 
our  possession,  and  that  we  could  not  obtain  it 
without  a  compromise  ;  and  that  if  our  lands  had 
been  taken  from  us  for  such  a  space  of  time,  we 
could  not  recover  them  without  a  compromise. 
He  quoted  much  law  in  support  of  the  position, 
that  the  peaceable  possession  going  into  other 
hands,  the  title  became  extinct  to  the  original 
owners.  I  answered  that  they  had  not  had 
peaceable  possession,  but  whatever,  either  of 
property  or  personal  liberty  had  been  taken  from 
us,  was  taken  by  violence  from  year  to  year;  we 
had  never  conceded  the  right.  He  still  asserted 
that  we  could  not  obtain  a  restoration  without  a 
compromise.  I  remarked  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  compromise  with  conscience,  quoting  Paul, 
that  he  that  doubted  respecting  meat  was  damned 
if  he  eat;  (Romans  xiv.  23);  that  in  this  respect 
it  was  past  doubting  with  us ;  though  they  might 
deem  it  fanaticism,  it  was  with  us  an  established 
principle,  which  we  had  borne  without  wavering 
for  more  than  150  years;  (he  said  he  did  not 
judge  the  Society  of  Friends  of  fanaticism);  that 
therefore  to  us  it  would  be  a  sin  to  enter  either 
the  tented  field,  or  the  field  of  training.  He 
said  he  believed  that  under  our  belief  it  would 
be  to  us  a  sin,  he  therefore  did  not  ask  us  to 
take  up  weapons  of  war,  but  only  to  pay  an 
equivalent.  I  then  remarked  that  the  position 
was  drawn  to  this  point,  that  it  would  be  a  sin 
against  our  Creator  to  join  with  the  military  in 
any  way,  that  the  requisition  therefore  was  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  annually  to  the  government 
for  an  indulgence  not  to  commit  sin,  querying 
whether  I  understood  the  position,  or  had  rightly 
stated  it,  remarking  that  it  was  different  from 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  paid  for  an  indul- 
gence to  commit  sin.  After  a  little  pause  he 
remarked  that  it  was  absurd, — but  you  know 
what  I  mean.  I  said  we  will  pursue  the  com- 
promise. Suppose  I  enter  the  field  for  training.  I 
can  go  there  without  hurting  anybody.  I  do  not 
go  to  learn  the  arts  of  war,  because  I  cannot 
fight,  I  merely  go  to  save  my  fine,  because  it  is 
more  than  I  can  make  at  home,  reserving  to 
myself  that  in  case  of  war  I  will  stay  at  home, 
as  my  principles  will  not  permit  me  to  fight; 
would  the  government  gain  anything  by  this  ? 
Would  I  not  greatly  compromise  my  principles 
and  change  from  an  honest  man  to  a  hypocrite 
and  a  deceiver  in  pretending  to  be  a  warrior 
when  I  am  not,  and  giving  my  country  reason 
to  depend  upon  me  in  the  hour  of  danger,  when 
I  do  not  intend  to  serve  them  in  that  capacity  ? 
He  replied  that  it  would  be  altogether  worse 


than  useless — that  he  did  not  ask  it  of  me.  I 
then  stated  that  I  could  hire  a  man  to  answer 
to  my  name  for  less  than  half  the  amount  of  the 
fine, — would  that  mend  the  matter?  He  an- 
swered no ;  what  a  man  does  by  a  substitute  he 
does  himself.  I  do  not  ask  this  of  you,  I  mere- 
ly ask  you  to  pay  an  equivalent.  Then  it  ap- 
pears that  I  cannot  join  in  militia  training  my- 
self nor  hire  a  substitute  in  my  room  ;  the  only 
position  then  is,  I  must  pay  a  sum  of  money  an- 
nually to  an  officer  of  the  Government,  sufficient 
to  hire  a  substitute  for  mc;  how  much  would 
that  change  the  principle?  After  a  short  pause 
he  arose  with  precipitancy,  exclaiming,  I  never 
saw  the  like  of  you  !  there  is  no  getting  at  you 
in  any  way!  you  are  in  advance  of  all  the  world! 
are  you  fifty,  or  are  you  a  hundred  years  in  ad- 
vance of  all  the  world  ?  or  are  you  entirely  out 
of  sight,  that  we  can  neither  see  you  nor  touch 
you?  Reply:  We  may  be  a  little  in  advance,  but 
not  out  of  sight.  Answer.  I  think  you  are 
clearly  out  of  sight,  for  I  never  saw,  heard  or 
read  of  anything  like  you.  Reply  :  Perhaps 
thou  hast  forgotten.  He  said,  wherein  ?  Probably 
I  can  refresh  thy  memory.  He  said  he  wished 
I  would.  Reply  :  I  then  answered,  Hast  thou 
not  heard  or  read,  that  1800  years  ago,  when  all 
Judea  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were 
looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the 
brightest  gem  in  whose  crown  was  that  he  would 
establish  peace  upon  the  earth,  though  they 
were  all  looking  for  him,  twelve  men  of  low 
degree  taken  from  the  lowly  walks  of  life,  stood 
before  them  as  witnesses  that  he  had  come. 
They  were  not  believed  by  the  Rulers,  but  per- 
secuted in  every  city,  as  we  are,  save  only  with 
greater  violence;  so  now,  when  all  Christendom 
are  looking  for  the  coming  of  what  they  call  a 
millenium  state,  when  those  prophecies  which 
the  Jews  had  before  them  will  be  fulfilled,  that 
"  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
nor  the  people  muster  nor  train,  nor  learn  the 
arts  of  war  any  more  ;  we  men  from  the  lowly 
walks  of  life  stand  before  you  as  witnesses  that 
it  has  come;  is  not  this  something  like  it  ?  He 
made  no  answer.  I  proceeded  :  the  reason  the 
Jews  did  not  recognise  the  Messiah  in  his  ad- 
vent was,  that  their  views  and  expectations  were 
too  much  exalted;  they  looked  for  something 
great  in  the  outward  appearance,  something  like 
a  Prince  or  mighty  Potentate  of  the  earth, 
coming,  they  knew  not  whence,  clothed  with 
supernatural  power  to  break  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor,  and  thereby  remove  the  cause  of  war, 
and  in  so  doing  they  overlooked  the  humble 
carpenter  of  Nazareth  and  his  devoted  followers  : 
so  now  Christians  are  in  a  like  mistake.  They 
are  looking  for  some  great  or  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Providence  without  them ;  some  dis- 
play of  Almighty  power  that  will  loose  the  bonds 
of  the  oppressed,  overturn  all  the  aristocracies  in 
the  land,  and  thus  remove  the  cause  of  war. 
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He  replied  :  Yes,  that  is  the  ease;  to  winch  I  re- 
joined; then  you  will  be  disappointed  as  the 
;iJews  were,  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  cometh 
not  by  outward  observation ;  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  within  you;  and  now,  mark  my  words, 
you  will  be  disappointed,  as  the  Jews  were,  for 
their  millenium  state  never  will  come ;  these 
prophecies  never  will  be  fulfilled  in  any  other 
way  than  by  individual  faithfulness,  by  submit- 
ting to  and  co-operating  with  the  mild  influence 
of  the  gospel  spirit,  which  is  peace,  until  it  har- 
monizes, renovates,  and  subdues  that  wrathful 
vindictive  spirit  in  man,  which  is  the  ground  of 
all  wars  and  fightings  :  this  change  is  by  the 
:  gospel  spirit  wrought  in  man,  and  then,  and  not 
until  then,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  be- 
:  oorae  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ. 
He  making  no  answer,  I  proceeded  :  It  is  under 
this  view  that  we  have  thought  it  right  to  ad- 
I dress  this  Convention,  whether  they  will  hear  or 
forbear,  and  to  advertise  them  that  we  can  take 
no  part  in  wars  and  fighting,  nor  in  training  to 
learu  the  arts  thereof.  That  in  case  the  country 
should  be  involved  in  war  we  have  not  deceived 
you,  but  have,  through  the  delegates  to  this 
Convention,  warned  Pennsylvania  to  her  remotest 
borders,  that  we  can  take  no  part  therein  ;  that 
we  are  desirous  so  to  live  as  to  keep  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  both  towards  God  and  man.  But 
if  the  laws  of  our  country  come  in  contact  with 
the  laws  of  our  Creator,  we  must  obey  God  rather 
than  man,  whatever  we  suffer  from  the  govern- 
ment therefor. 

Thou  now  tells  me  that  our  request  cannot  be 
granted,  then  be  it  so  ;  let  the  Constitution  re- 
main as  it  is,  and  let  the  Legislature  pass  laws 
in  accordance  therewith,  as  they  have  done  in 
years  that  are  passed,  and  let  them  send  men 
from  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  men  without  prop- 
erty, principle  or  manners,  the  very  scum  of  the 
earth;  send  such  men,  clothed  with  the  authori- 
ty of  your  laws,  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  our 
dwellings,  insult  our  families  in  our  own  houses, 
incarcerate  the  bodies  of  our  young  men  in  pri- 
son, in  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.  He  said 
no,  I  cannot  admit  that;  I  told  your  friend  I 
would  not  admit  the  imprisoning  of  them.  I 
continued  :  then  let  them  go  to  the  houses  of 
our  young  men  who  have  just  started  in  the 
world,  and  are  tottering  under  a  load  of  debt 
and  interest,  and  struggling  with  all  their  might, 
exerting  every  nerve  to  secure  a  comfortable 
home,  a  small  competency  to  bring  up  their 
families  in  reputation,  and  keep  them  above  con- 
tempt ;  let  them  seize  from  them  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  their  stock  to  the  value  of 
10,  20,  or  30  times  the  amount  of  the  fine,  take 
it  to  a  public  house,  place  it  there  at  great  ex- 
pense, employ  crier  and  clerk,  advertise  a  ven- 
due, and  as  no  person  of  reputation  will  attend 
the  sale,  any  more  than  they  would  a  sale  of 
stolen  goods,  they  buy  it  themselves,  and  report 
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that  it  did  not  bring  enough  to  pay  fine  and  cost. 
Let  them  continue  this  from  year  to  year,  'till 
they  have  thwarted  the  expectation  of  this  young 
man,  and  he  is  obliged  to  sell  his  farm,  and  has 
now  no  other  prospect  before  him  than  either 
to  descend  to  the  precarious  business  of  a  day 
laborer,  or  remove,  as  our  ancestors  did,  to  a  wil- 
derness country.  In  this  you  will  clothe  many 
an  anxious  father  in  the  deepest  mourning,  who 
has  done  his  utmost  to  settle  his  son  near  him  ; 
you  will  pierce  the  bosom  of  many  a  lovely  wife, 
when  she  weeps  over  her  infant  offspring,  con- 
templating the  trials  or  degradation  that  awaits 
them,  ana"  by  spreading  it  to  every  branch,  you 
may  clothe  the  whole  society,  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  sisters,  kindred  and  friends,  in  deep 
mourning;  yet,  in  all,  we  will  not  resist  you;  we 
will  not  strive,  nor  our  voices  will  not  be  heard 
in  the  streets;  we  will  form  no  cabals,  excite  no 
mobs,  nor  stir  up  any  commotion  in  the 
land,  but  will  quietly  bear  it  all  for  the 
love  we  bear  to  the  testimony,  and  the  faith 
that  is  given  us  in  the  Messiah,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  our  Redeemer,  in  whom  is  our  con- 
fidence and  our  hope,  and  we  will  cheerfully 
contribute  our  proportion  to  all  the  other  public 
burdens,  support  our  own  poor  in  addition,  and 
contribute,  according  to  our  ability  to  all  the 
acts  of  charity  incurred  on  us. 

After  a  short  pause  of  solemn  silence,  (two 
of  the  delegates  having  sat  silently  with  us,)  I 
told  him  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity,  and  pleas- 
ed with  his  frank,  open  manner;  but  as  the 
night  was  far  spent,  I  thought  it  time  to  retire. 
He  asked  my  name  and  place  of  abode,  which  I 
gave  him.  He  said  his  name  was  Fisher  ;  his 
residence,  I  think,  was  Lewistown,  Mifflin  Coun- 
ty ;  if  you  ever  (said  he)  come  into  those  parts 
I  would  thank  you  to  give  me  a  call,  and  if  I 
should  come  into  your  parts  I  shall  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  spending  an  hour  in  your  com- 
pany. He  took  me  by  the  hand  and  bade  me  fare- 
well. When  separated  a  few  steps,  he  said  in  a 
strong  tone  of  voice,  pray,  sir,  what  are  you?  I 
replied,  I  am  a  farmer  in  the  lonely  walks  of  life, 
one  that  has  never  stood  in  Legislative  bodies 
or  popular  assemblies  of  any  kind,  but  my  dwell- 
ing has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  in  the  humble 
vale.  He  said,  such  philosophising  and  such 
arguments  I  never  heard.  Now,  sir,*  I  am  your 
friend;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  much  for 
you,  1  have  no  vote  to  give  you  in  the  conven- 
tion, but  every  power  that  I  possess,  every  in- 
fluence I  have  shall  be  exercised  in  your  behalf. 

*  There  is  a  manliness  on  the  part  of  the  lawyer, 
that  is  worthy  of  commendation  and  imitation,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  Isaac  Parry,  in  his  closing 
paragraph,  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Christ's 
promise  to  his  disciples.  "  Settle  it  therefore,  in  your 
hearts,  not  to  meditate  before  what  ye  shall  answer  ; 
for  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom  which  all 
your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor 
resist." 
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This  being,  as  near  as  memory  affords,  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  conversation,  I  have  noted  it ;  be- 
lieving that  I  was  favored  to  see  further  into  the 
testimony  than  had  been  my  lot  before,  I  wished 
not  to  lose  it. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  5,  1859. 

Died,  near  Petmsville,  on  the  23d  ult.,  John  B.  son 
of  Charles,  and  Mary  Cleaver,  aged  one  year,  four 
months  and  eleven  days. 

Thus,  in  less  than  one  short  year  have  these  dear 
friends  followed  three  of  their  little  ones  to  the  grave. 
Deeply  do  we  sympathise  with  them  in  their  bereave- 
ments. Weep  not  dear  friends  for  your  children,  for 
they  have  escaped  all  the  trials  and  temptations  of 
this  life  for  a  better  home.  k. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  following 
copy  of  a  letter  received  by  a  friend  in  this  city, 
with  a  request  that  it  would  be  published  in  the 
Intelligencer : 

12th  mo.  30th,  1858. 

I  have  before  me  thy  interesting  letter  of  the 
23d,  which  I  have  read  several  times.  I  have 
also  read  the  pamphlet  to  which  thou  hast  refer- 
red. It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  impressive 
style,  and  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  a  dis- 
interested candid  reader,  respecting  the  truth  of 
its  narrations.  But  where  shall  a  remedy  be 
found  ?  From  my  frequent  interviews  with  the 
Indian  Bureau  at  Washington,  I  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  feeliDgs  of  that  department  towards  the 
Indians,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  throughout 
all  the  administrations,  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
down  to  this  day,  excepting  one  only,  there  has 
been  an  honest,  friendly  disposition  manifested 
towards  the  Indians,  both  in  Ohio  and  New 
York,  who  have  been  under  our  care.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  a  very  different  feeling 
has  been  manifested  by  many  of  the  subalterns 
employed  to  deal  with  these  cruelly  wronged  and 
abused  people.  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  thou 
sent  to  me  has  faithfully  drawn  the  character  of 
the  agents  to  whom  he  refers  in  the  West,  and 
of  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  there,  to- 
wards the  poor  devoted  victims  of  their  cupidity  j 
and  the  history  of  the  past  leaves  but  little  pro- 
bability, except  so  far  as  the  Indians  may  become 
amalgamated  with  the  whites,  that  any  trace  will 
be  left  in  our  country  of  the  race.  But,  as  once 
remarked  to  me  by  one  of  our  wisest  and  most 
valuable  Friends  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
ueven  if  this  be  their  destiny,  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  hastening  their  extermination  by 
injustice  and  cruelty/' 

Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Randolph,  Governor 
Floyd,  the  Brent,  and  some  other  distinguished 
families  in  Virginia,  were  descended  from  an  In- 
dian woman,  and  the  condition  of  the  Indians  at 


Cattaraugus  who  have  been  under  the  care  of 
Friends,  affords  ample  evidence  that  had  a  just 
and  humane  policy  been  pursued  towards  this 
race,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  its  ex- 
tirpation. 

History,  a  reliable  authority  and  teacher,  ad- 
monishes us,  that  it  is  not  less,  the  interest  and 
duty  of  nations  than  of  individuals  to  do  justice, 
and  it  is  true,  as  has  been  observed  by  Clarkson, 
that  nations  have  their  moral  responsibilities, 
and  are  punished  for  disregarding  the  iinmuta- 
able  obligations  of  justice  and  mercy.  What 
was  it  but  cruelty  and  oppresssion  that  brought 
destruction  upon  Egypt,  then  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world  !  and  was  it  not  by  the  in- 
troduction and  extension  of  slavery  that  the 
Roman  Empire,  a  gigantic  power  that  had  been 
growing  in  strength  and  extending  itself  during 
twelve  centuries,  was  overthrown  ?  At  the  time 
of  the  invasion  by  hordes  of  barbarians,  we  are 
informed  there  were  fifteen  slaves  for  every  free 
person  in  Campania ;  the  consequence  was  that 
the  Patoeians,  enervated  by  luxury,  being  unable 
to  defend  themselves,  fled  into  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  other  countries,  not  daring  to  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  their  slaves.  And  was  it  not  also, 
the  same  causes  that  led  to  the  final  overthrow 
and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  notwith- 
standing, they  had  been  faithfully  warned  by 
their  Prophets,  of  the  consequences  that  would 
follow  injustice  and  oppression,  by  one  of  whom 
they  were  told,  "  wo  unto  him  that  buildeth  his 
house  by  unrighteousness  and  his  chambers  by 
wrong ;  that  useth  his  neighbbor's  service  without 
wages,  and  giveth  him  not  for  his  aiork  and 
again,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  you  have  not 
hearkened  unto  me  in  proclaiming  liberty,  every 
one  to  his  brother,  and  every  man  to  his  neigh- 
bor, behold  !  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  saith 
the  Lord,  to  the  sword,  to  the  pestilence  and  to 
the  famine,  and  I  will  make  you  to  be  removed 
into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  not  these 
lessons,  under  a  view  or  our  present  circumstance 
and  condition,  calculated  to  awaken  in  us  seri- 
ous reflections  ?  The  wise  and  good  in  all  ages 
have  denounced  injustice  and  cruelty  and  op- 
pression ;  and  there  was  in  ancient  times,  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era,  a  Pagan  proverb,  "  cermit 
omnia,  Deus  vindex,"  which  in  plain  English 
means,  there  is  an  avenging  God  who  sees  all 
things;  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  contemplating, 
the  consequences  of  slavery  to  Virginia,  after 
graphically  depicting  its  pernicious  influences 
and  consequences,  exclaimed,  "when  I  consider 
that  God  is  just,  and  that  justice  cannot  sleep 
forever,  I  tremble  for  my  country." 


Tasso  replied  to  a  proposition  that  he  should 
take  vengeance  on  a  man  who  had  injured  him  : 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  either  of  his 
goods,  his  honor,  or  his  life.  I  only  wish  to 
deprive  him  of  his  ill-wilL" 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
I!       SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  VIEWS  OF  A  WRITER 
IN  THE  "  INTELLIGENCER." 

We  examined,  some  weeks  since,  with  unusual 
I  interest,  an  article  written  by  a  member  of  the 
,   New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  present  mode 
i  of  answering  some  of  the  Queries.  As  his  remarks 
evinced  not  only  a  lively  concern,  but  deep  re- 
flection on  the  subject,  we  have  been  desiring  to 
j  hear  from  him  again,  and  hope  he  has  experienced 
I  no  discouragement,  by  the  reply  from  one  of  his 
I  fellow  members,  which  merely  called  a  part  of  his 
|j  communication  in  question  without  in  any  de- 
(  gree  lessening  the  weight  of  his  views. 

We  believe  that  were  his  proposition  carried 
out  and  the  answers  to  the  Queries  returned  in  full 
sincerity,  instead  of  under  the  present  evasive 
I  forms,  that  the  eyes  of  individuals  interested  in 
«l  our  testimonies,  would  be  opened  to  the  great  ne- 
I  cessity  of  our  having  only  such  laws  as  could  be 
I  carried  out  without  disguise  or  subterfuge.  Such 
[  would  see  the  importance  of  a  revision  of  the 
I  discipline.    Nor  would  we  confine  our  exaniina- 
t|  tion  exclusively  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New 
I  York.     We  would  recommend  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  to  all  the  Yearly  Meet- 
I  ings  associated  with  us  in  "  the  fellowship  of  the 
I  Gospel."  A  representation  of  men  and  women 
||  Friends,  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose,  from 
|(  each  of  these  meetings,  could  assemble  at  an  ap- 
I  pointed  time,  discuss  subjects  connected  with 
!>  the  interests  of  all,  and  prepare  rules  for  the  in- 
dividual and  general  government  of  the  society, 
i  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  great- 
I  er  uniformity  of  sentiment  thoughout  our  bor- 
I  ders,  and  thereby  promote  the  best  interests  of 
||  a  society  whose  principles  have,  since  their  pro- 
I  mulgation,  hitherto  held  so  important  a  place  in 
the  world.  M. 
Baltimore,  1st  Month,  1859. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EARLY  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

"Who  is  sufficient  to  number  the  benefits  and 
favors  arising  from  an  early,  virtuous  and  guarded 
education,  or  estimate  the  value  and  influence  of 
a  well  cultivated  and  devoted  mind?  And  how 
truly  great  and  momentous  is  the  weight  of 
moral  and  religious  responsibility,  devolving  on 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
rising  youth,  who  it  is  truly  said,  form  the  beau- 
ty of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  succeeding 
generations.  The  tender  and  susceptible  juvenile 
mind,  like  as  the  early  plant  and  opening  flower 
of  spring,  daily  requires  the  fostering  and  protect- 
ing care  of  those  to  whom  it  is  intrusted. 

And  there  is  nothing  short  of  the  qualifying 
influence  of  divine  grace  that  can  enable  or  pre- 
pare for  a  right  discharge  of  these  important 
duties.  It  is  in  the  morning  of  life  that  they  are 
moulded  and  fashioned  by  tuition,  either  into 


vessels  of  honor  or  dishonor.    Hence  the  im- 
portance of  those  who  stand  as  delegated  shep- 
herds, setting  a  consistent  Christian  example  be- 
fore them.    Example  has  a  preserving  influence, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  as  said  the  poet, 
"  'T  is  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 
If  their  attention  is  early   turned  to  the  gift  of 
God  in  themselves  that  is  able  to  lead  them 
safely  on  through  the  slippery  paths  of  youth, 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
prove  a  comfort  and  blessing  to  all  around  them, 
and  enjoy  the  sweet  reward  of  peace  for  well  doing. 

We  find  early  impressions  are  durable  and 
lasting,  like  the  rising  and  spreading  oak  whose 
roots  penetrate  deep  into  the  earth,  and  become 
more  firmly  fixed  and  established  with  the  in- 
crease of  years. 

Children  are  not  like  common  blessings,  that 
perish  with  the  usage,  given  us  to  enjoy  merely, 
but  like  diamonds  in  the  rough  they  are  given 
us  to  guard  and  polish,  and  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  Giver,  that  they  through  obedience 
to  divine  requirings  may  become  bright  and 
shining  instruments  of  usefulness  and  beauty 
in  the  Lord's  work  and  service  )  pillars  in  his 
temple  that  shall  go  no  more  out. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  their  tender  minds, 
like  the  young  twig  or  sapling,  become  twisted 
or  bent  in  a  wrong  direction  by  the  rough  and 
rugged  winds  of  disorder  and  confusion,  or  swel- 
ling tide  of  evil  and  vicious  example,  how  liable 
they  are  to  pursue  the  forbidden  path  of  vice,  of 
vanity  and  folly  through  life. 

D.  E.  Gerow. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Connecticut,  1st  mo.  1859. 

If  our  Zion  ever  shines  forth  in  its  original 
beauty,  it  must  be  by  individual  faithfulness  to 
manifested  duty.  Upon  our  faithfulness  in  lit- 
tle things,  depends  our  being  made  rulers  over 
more;  peace  attending  such  a  course  passeth  all 
understanding  — David  Greene. 

TJiree  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  Bristol  and  Somerset- 
shire. By  William  Tanner. 

Concluded  from  page  731. 

Bristol  was  from  a  very  early  period  remarka- 
ble for  having  two  meeting  houses  belonging  to 
the  same  congregation  ;  and  from  the  year  1670, 
if  not  before,  there  have  been  two  Week-Day 
Meetings.  At  first,  they  were  both  held,  as  they 
now  are,  at  the  Friars—Temple  Street  meeting- 
house being  only  used  once  in  the  week,  (on  the 
first  day.)  The  following  minute  was  adopted  in 
1667  :  "  It  is  concluded  that  a  large  public  meet- 
ing house  on  this  side  of  the  Bridge  be^ built  on 
the  ground,  and  that  it  be  not  thereby  intended 
to  make  void  the  determination  of  Friends  in 
procuring  a  meeting-house  on  the  other  (i.  e.  the 
Temple  Street)  "  side  of  the  Bridge."     A  com- 
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niittee  was  then  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
for  building.    The  meeting-house  in  use  up  to 
this  time,  is  always  spoken  of  as  having  been  in 
Broadmead;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Baptist  Chapel  in  that 
street.    In  the  "  Broadmead  records,"  a  volume 
of  which  has  been  published,  it  is  stated,  that 
the  Baptist  Church,  which  met  at  one  time  in  a 
room  in  the  Friars,  formerly  a  chapel,  removed 
in  1671,  "  to  the  meeting  house  at  the  lower 
end  of  Broadmead,  where  the  heretics,  called 
Quakers,  had  formerly  used  to  meet,  it  being  four 
great  rooms,  made  into   one     square  room, 
about  sixteen  yards  long,  and  fifteen  yards  broad." 
The  Friends'  meeting-house  in  the  Friars  was 
opened  in  1670 ;  and  the  probability  seems  to 
be,  that  this  room  to  which  the  Baptist's  re- 
moved, was  the  one  which  Friends  had  left.  It 
was  certainly  an  up-stairs  room  which  was  occu- 
pied by  both  parties.    The  minute  which  I  just 
now  read,  stipulates  that  the  new  house  should  be 
built  on  the  ground — a  former  minute  speaks 
of  letting  the  rooms  under  the  old  meeting-house 
for  £3  10  per  annum,  and  there  is  another  min- 
ute appointing  Friends  to  stand  at  the  lower 
stair-head  to  make  a  collection  for  the  poor,  after 
meeting.    The  house  in  Temple  Street  appears 
to  have  been  finished  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1667.*  Much 
more  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  about  the 
larger  house,  and  in  1669  there  is  this  minute, 
"  Friends  appointed  about  the  new  meeting- 
house, are  desired  effectually  to  meet  about  it 
very  speedily."    It  seems  probable  that  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  had  prevailed  as  to  the  site  which 
should  be  chosen,  &c.    The  question  was  "  large- 
ly debated"  in  one  of  the  meetings, and  in  a  min- 
ute made  six  months  after  the  last  which  I  read, 
stating  that  the  committee  had  determined  that 
it  should  be  built  on  the  ground  of  Dennis  Hol- 
lister,  in  the  Friars ;  we  are  told  that  the  judg- 
ment was  determined  by  lot,  both  as  to  the  place, 
and  the  persons  who  should  go  on  in  the  work. 
I  see  it  stated  in  a  Lecture  on  the  History  of 
Friends  in  Birmingham,  published  in  the  "  Brit- 
ish Friend,"  that  the  site  on  which  their  meet- 
ing-house was  built  had  also  been  that  of  a  Fri- 
ary.   The  first  house  at  the  Friars  had  the  min- 
ister's gallery  on  the  side  opposite  the  present, 
and  the  entrance  was  from  Merchant  Street, 
through  the  Cutlers'  Hall  premises.     The  offi- 
cers who  came  to  apprehend  Friends  during  the 
persecuting  times,  are  described  on  one  occasion 
as  waiting  for  them  in  the  Cloisters.     In  1699, 
complaint  was  made  of  the  injuries  done  by 
Friends'  coaches  coming  into  the  narrow  lane 
which  led  to  the  meeting-house,  and  they  were 


*  Six  years  later  it  was  ordered  to  be  enlarged,  and 
in  1763,  it  was  rebuilt.  In  1832,  this  house  was  made 
use  of  as  a  cholera  hospital,  and  soon  afterwards 
soid. 


desired  to  leave  them  in  the  street,  or  else  not  use 
them  at  all.*  In  the  description  of  the  proper- 
ty purchased  of  Dennis  Hollister,  mention  is 
made  of  a  large  orchard  connected  with  the  Fri- 
ars, which  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  same  used 
for  the  larger  meetings  in  the  earlier  times. 

The  first  burial  ground  used  by  Friends,  was  I 
that  at  Redcliff  Pit,  purchased  in  1665.  There  I 
is  a  minute  in  1G68,  stating  that  the  herbage  of 
Redcliff  Street  burying- ground  was  let  for  three 
years,  at  30s.  per  annum.  The  Friars'  burial- 
ground  was  probably  the  garden  purchased  of  I 
Dennis  Hollister  as  part  of  the  meeting-house 
premises,  and  described  in  the  abstract  book  as 
having  been  formerly  a  burying-ground.  The 
burying-ground  of  the  work- house  was  opened  in 
1708.  There  are  some  curious  minutes  relating 
to  funerals.  The  grave-digger  was  more  than 
once  ordered  to  attend  the  Two-weeks  meeting, 
to  be  treated  withal  concerning  his  overcharging 
poor  Friends  for  making  graves ;  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions  the  following  scale  of  charges  for 
funerals,  &c,  was  agreed  to  : — Is.  for  digging 
the  grave  of  a  poor  Friend  ;  2s.  Qd  for  other 
graves;  Is.  Qd.  for  inviting  the  friends  and  re- 
lations of  a  poor  Friend  to  a  funeral ;  2s.  6cL 
for  inviting  those  of  other  Friends.  No  one  re- 
ceiving such  payments  to  sit  in  the  meeting  for 
discipline.  Friends  were  cautioned  against  the 
use  of  varnished,  or  wainscot  coffins.  In  1670, 
grave-stones  were  ordered  to  be  removed.  There 
is  a  minute  advising  against  the  customary  hand- 
ing of  wine  at  funerals,  and  a  minute  of  Frenchay 
Mouthly  Meeting  condemns  the  practice  of 
drinking  and  smoking  on  such  occasions. 

Among  the  early  minutes  are  two  which  re- 
late to  the  opening  of  the  city  gate  called  New- 
gate, on  first  days,  to  allow  Friends  to  pass  out 
to  their  meeting,  (Broadmead  not  having  been 
within  the  city  bounds.)  The  closing  of  the 
gates  on  that  day  of  the  week  had  probably 
originated  with  the  Puritans.  In  1668,  5s.  per 
quarter  is  directed  to  be  given  "  to  the  porter, 
for  his  pains  and  love  in  opening  the  gate  to 
Friends,  as  they  go  to  and  again  to  meetings  on 
the  first  days  of  the  week."  The  other  minute 
was  passed  in  1673: — "If  the  porter  of  New- 
gate continue  to  open  the  gates,  to  the  benefit  of 
Friends  passing  through  at  the  breaking  up  of 
our  First  day  Meetings,  this  meeting  do  appoint 
Charles  Harford  and  William  Ford  to  pay  him 
5s.  every  quarter,  to  begin  at  the  next  quarter 
day."  This  payment  was  still  continued  in 
1703. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Women's  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  was  held  in 
1680,  (as  appears  from  the  statement  that  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  at  Ilchester  was  fined  for 
allowing  their  meeting  in  his  house),  was  regu- 
,  larly  held  afterwards  ;  but  some,  at  least,  of  the 

j   • 
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Women's  Monthly  Meetings  in  Somersetshire,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  kept  up.  In  1755,  a 
minute  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  states  that  no 
I  such  meetings  were  held  in  the  North  and  Mid- 
'  (die  Divisions.  The  minutes  of  the  former  show, 
however,  that  the  attempt  to  hold  such  a  meet- 
ing had  more  than  once  been  made.  In  Bristol 
the  Women's  Meeting,  established  at  the  same 
(time  as  the  Men's,  appears  to  have  been  kept 
jup  ever  since.  It  was  from  the  first  largely  oc- 
cupied with  the  care  of  the  poor;  and  the  appli- 
cations for  relief,  from  persons  of  both  sexes, 
Iwere  commonly  referred  to  them.  The  opposi- 
tion made  to  the  establishment  of  meetings  for 
discipline,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  extended  to 
Bristol,  and  a  Friend,  of  the  name  of  William 
Rogers,  who  resided  there,  became  a  warm  par- 
tizan  of  the  movement.  One  part  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction arose  from  the  idea  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  Women's  Meetings  was  an  attempt 
to  usurp  authority  over  the  man  ;  but  the  objec- 
tors went  further,  and  argued  that  the  abiding 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  His  people,  rendered 
them  independent  of  all  Church  authority;  and 
that  the  authority  then  attempted  to  be  exercised 
among  Friends,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Romish 
Councils.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  if  the 
authority  exercised  was  consonant  with  the 
Scriptures,  he  who  follows  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit  will  not  reject  it;  and  that  whilst  it  would 
be  right  to  oppose  such  tyranny  as  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  we  cannot  reasonably  plead 
the  like  scruple  against  relieving  the  poor,  visit- 
ing the  sick,  ending  differences,  reproving  the 
licentious,  reclaiming  backsliders,  promoting  jus- 
tice in  dealing  and  temperance  in  living  ;  nor 
against  making  the  needful  arrangements  for 
marriage  proceedings,  &c.  And,  that  as  to  the 
Women's  Meetings,  which  were  established  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  care  of  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  the  imprisoned,  the  apostolic  in- 
junction referred  to  by  the  objectors,  could  not 
apply  to  them  :  and  that  although  a  motherly 
and  watchful  care  over  their  own  sex,  as  being 
the  fittest  to  counsel  and  advise  in  some  cases, 
had  since  devolved  upon  them,  there  was  in  this 
no  usurpation  of  power. 

Before  giving  any  further  details  of  discipli- 
nary proceedings,  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
my  friends  to  what  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
a  marked  effect  produced  on  the  Society  and  on 
its  discipline,  by  the  severe  persecution  under 
which  its  members  suffered  for  so  many  years. 
Not  only  did  it  open  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers 
towards  those  who  suffered  from  any  cause,  but 
it  seems  to  have  induced  a  close  compact  among  j 
the  members,  which  resulted  in  a  sort  of  family  j 
government.    Peculiar  circumstances  call  for  pe-| 
culiar  measures,  such  as  it  may  not  be  wise  to 
continue  under  ot her  circumstances;  just  as,  in  j 
the  Apostolic  Church,  the  believers  sold  their  I 
possessions  and  had  all  things  in  common.  Such  j 


considerations  may  have  been  suggested  to  us  by 
the  beautiful  minute  of  the  Bristol  Meeting  re- 
ferred to  last  month,  which  described  the  affec- 
tion shown  by  the  whole  meeting  to  the  children 
of  Thomas  Parsons  when  they  were  introduced 
by  their  sister  and  taken  charge  of  by  Friends, 
and  by  the  minute  of  the  first  Somersetshire 
Quarterly  Meeting,  which  recommends  those  who 
are  contemplating  marriage  to  take  the  advice  of 
their  friends  before  they  enter  into  any  contract 
with  each  other;  and  there  are  many  other 
things  in  the  early  minutes  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. Offenders  were  at  first  summoned  to  come 
to  the  meeting  and  receive  the  advice  of  Friends. 
Thus,  in  1678,  a  minute  of  the  west  division 
Monthly  Meeting  advises  a  delinquent  to  attend 
the  next  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Ilchester,  to  re- 
ceive such  advice  and  admonition  as  Friends 
may  give  him,  "  which,"  it  is  said,  "  we  doubt 
not  will  be  to  the  eternal  good  of  his  soul."  As 
regards  marriage,  the  consent  of  parents  was 
shortly  after  substituted  for  the  advice  of  friends, 
but  meetings  were  accustomed  to  concern  them- 
selves with  marriage  proceedings  to  an  extent 
which  would  now  be  regarded  as  an  infringement 
of  private  rights.  Appointments  were  made  in 
the  case  of  second  marriages,  to  see  that  chil- 
dren of  the  first,  if  any,  were  properly  provided 
for.  In  one  case,  the  middle  division  Monthly 
Meeting  had  the  deed  of  a  marriage  settlement 
copied  among  their  minutes,  "because,"  they 
say,  "  the  trustee  is  a  contentious  man,  and 
Friends  are  not  willing  to  be  troubled  by  him." 
It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  in  the  personal  pre- 
sentation of  marriage,  the  parties  were  looked 
upon  as  seeking  the  sanction  of  the  meeting  to 
their  proceeding.  In  the  case  of  an  ancestor  of 
my  own,  William  Tanner,  of  Kington,  near 
Thornbury,  who  married  Mary  Motley,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Sturge,  in  1707,  the  minute  of  French- 
ay  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  occasion,  says,  "  this 
meeting  does  not  really  approve  of  this  intention 
of  marriage,  but  do  permit  them  to  proceed 
therein  among  Friends." 

[To  be  continued.] 


PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 

The  following  account  of  Agassiz  is  selected 
chiefly  from  the  new  American  Cyclopedia.  ^  It 
may  serve  to  elucidate  several  of  the  allusions 
in  the  beautiful  poem  which  is  appended. 

Lewis  John  Rudolph  Agassiz  was  born  at 
Orbe,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  Switzerland.  His 
early  education  was  conducted  under  the  eye  of 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  uncommon  intelligence 
and  talent.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  sent  to 
Bienne,  where  several  years  were  passed  in  the 
study  of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  diversi- 
fied by  the  amusements  of  fishing  and  collecting 
insects.  After  leaving  here,  he  was  successively 
at  the  Universities  of  Zurich,  Heidelburg  and 
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Munich,  at  which  last  institution  he  took  his 
degree.  At  Heidelburg  and  Munich,  his  atten- 
tion was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  subject  of 
comparative  anatomy.  At  the  latter  place,  Mar- 
tius,  an  eminent  and  scientific  man,  entrusted  to 
Agassiz,  in  1826,  the  description  of  116  species 
of  fish  from  among  those  which  were  the  fruits 
of  a  recent  journey  to  Brazil.  These  studies  di- 
verted him  from  medicine.  His  attention  hav- 
ing been  thus  directed  to  the  subject  of  icthy- 
ology,  he  was  led  to  prosecute  it  still  further. 
In  his  history  of  the  fresh  water  fishes  of  central 
Europe,  hehas  described  the  fishes  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  middle  portions  of  Europe.  Whilst 
studying  living  fishes,  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  fossil  species  found  in  the  fresh  water  deposits. 
He  continued  his  researches  on  fossil  fishes 
seven  years  before  he  commenced  publication. 
From  the  general  survey  of  fossil  fishes,  Agassiz 
drew  several  very  important  conclusions.  He 
shows  that  species  do  not  insensibly  pass  into 
each  other,  but  each  has  its  appointed  period,  and 
is  not  connected,  except  in  the  order  of  time,  with 
its  predecessor. 

From  1836  until  1845  he  spent  his  summer 
vacations  among  the  Alps  in  the  study  of  the 
Glaciers.    In  1846  he  visited  the  United  States, 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  natural  history 
and  geology  of  the  country,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
mission  suggested  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  by 
the  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  meet  an  invitation  from  J.  A. 
Lowell,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  Boston. 
He  delivered  this  course,  visited  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  with  a  view  to 
compare  animals  of  the  northern  shores  with 
those  of  the  more  southern  latitudes  of  this  con- 
tinent.   He  was  afterwards  induced  to  avail 
himself  of  the  facilities  presented  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  coast  survey,  for  the  further  prose- 
cution of  his  researches.    This  offer  was  so 
liberal  and  of  such  vast  importance  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  that  he  accepted  it;  and 
upon  being  assured  that  he  might,  without  diffi- 
culty, visit  at  will,  every  point  of  the  coast  in 
the  well-equipped  coast  survey   vessels  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  and  along  the  whole  western 
coast,  he  exclaimed  that  this  would  decide  him 
to  remain  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  the  United 
States.     In  1847  A.  Lawrence  founded  in  a 
scientific  school  in  Cambridge,  the  professor- 
ship of  zoology  and  geology;  this  was  offered 
to  Agassiz;  and  in  1848  he  entered  upon  his 
duties.    At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  he 
started  with  twelve  pupils  to  explore  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior.    From  that  time  Agassiz  has 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  and  original  investi- 
gations.   Besides  his  University  lectures,  he  has 
delivered,  in  the  winters,  courses  of  lectures  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  whilst  exploring 
its  natural  history.    In  this  manner  he  has  tra- 
velled the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  from 


Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.   His  influence  upon  the  scientific  develop 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  been  profound 
and  far  reaching.    He  has  called  into  energetic 
action  the  minds  of  a  large  body  of  young  men 
of  science,  who  are  laboring  in  every  field  o 
investigation  with  the  enthusiasm  he  has  inspire 
in  the  methods  he  has  taught,  and  with  the  n 
ble  spirit  which  has  always  animated  the  master 
Within  the  past  year  he  received  and  declined 
an  invitation  from  the  Emperor  of  France, 
fill  an  elevated  post  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

THE  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  AGASSIZ. 
(5th  mo.  28,  1857.) 

BY  H.  W.  LONGGELLOW. 

It  was  fifty  years  ago, 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud 

A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying,  "Here  is  a  story  book, 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 

"Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 

"Into  regions  yet  untrod  ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away, 
With  nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  wonderful  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child, 

And  will  not  let  him  go, 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild, 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud  ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 

The  Rauz  des  Vaches  of  old, 
And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 

From  glaciers  clear  and  cold. 

And  the  mother  at  home  says,  "Hark!" 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn  ; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark 

And  my  boy  does  not  return  1" 


THE  WATER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

A  MEMORY. 

One  quiet  eve,  some  years  ago,  whilst  lingering  by 
a  stile 

That  ran  along  a  wayside  path,  to  watch  the  clouds 
awhile, 

Ere  thought  had  lifted  from  my  heart  the  shadow  of 
her  wing, 

I  saw  a  child — a  little  girl — returning  from  the  spring. 
Her  well-filled  pitcher  lightly  pressed  her  curls  of  silk- 
en hair, 

Supported  by  a  tiny  hand,  and  she  was  very  fair, 
With  something  in  her  sunny  face  pure  as  the  sky 
above, 

And  something  in  her  gentle  eye  that  guardian  angels 
love. 
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I L  little  flower  blossoming,  a  step  or  so  aside, 
jrhis  happy  child  of  innocence  with  sudden  joy  espied, 
["hen  letting  down  her  pitcher  with  the  same  sweet, 
joyous  song, 

i  She  watered  it,  half-laughingly,  and  gaily  tripped 
I  along  5 

Fhe  flower  seemed  to  raise  its  head,  bowed  by  a  sum- 
mer's sun, 

knd  smile  beneath  the  act  which  she  unconsciously 
had  done, 

I Whilst  wandering  on,  with  fairy  tread,  as  merry  as 
before, 

If  saw  her  pass  the  garden-gate,  and  close  the  cottage 
door. 

□  !    often  when  this    little  scene  has  crossed  my 

thoughts  again, 
I've  wondered  if — with  all  the  love  that  warmed  her 

spirit  then — 

This  little  girl  has  tripped  through  life  as  joyous  to 
the  last, 

Refreshing  all  the  weary  hearts  that  met  her  as  she 
passed  : 

If  with  unconscious  tenderness  her  heart  has  paused 
to  bless 

The  poor  amid  their  poverty,  the  sad  in  their  distress, 
ptill  following  up  God's  teachings,  day  by  day,  and 

hour  by  hour, 
Foreshadowed  in  that  simple  scene — the  water  and 

the  flower : — 

If  with  a  song  as  pure  and  sweet,  that  voice  has 

hushed  to  rest 
The  troubles  of  an  aching  heart,  a  sorrow-laden 

breast ; 

If  to  the  wayside  wanderer,  where'er  her  steps  have 
led, 

The  pitcher  has  been  lowered  ever  kindly  from  her 
head. 

0  1  holy,  happy  Charity  I  how  many  pleasures  lost 
By  those  who  have  not  known  thee,  had  been  worthy 
of  the  cost ; 

How  many  heads  a  blessing  from  a  better  world  have 
borne 

Whilst  lowering  the  pitcher  to  the  weary  and  the 
worn. 

Thou  who  hast  stood  beside  God's  spring  of  blessings 
day  by  day, 

To  fill  the  pitcher  of  thy  wants,  and  carry  it  away  ; 
The  poor  and  the  dejected, — whom  God  hath  willed 
to  roam — 

Are  resting  by  the  wayside  that  leads  thee  to  thy 
home  ! 

O  !  let  thy  heart  beat  ever  quick  in  actions  kind  to  be  ; 
Remember  him  whose  bounty  bas  at  all  times  followed 
thee, 

And  deem  it  not  a  trouble,  in  the  wayside  or  the 
town, 

To  linger  where  the  weary  are,  and  let  the  pitcher 
down.  a.  h.  s. 

Home  Journal. 


For  the  Children. 

GIVE  AS  YOU  WOULD  TAKE. 
My  bairnies  dear,  when  you  go  out 
With  other  bairns  to  play, 
Take  heed  of  everything  you  do, 
Of  every  word  you  say  ; 
From  tricky,  wee,  mischievous  loons 
Keep  back,  my  bairns,  keep  back; 
And  aye  to  all  such  usage  give 
As  you  would  like  to  take. 

To  twist  the  mouth  and  call  ill  names 
Is  surely  v«ry  bad  ; 


Then  all  such  doings  still  avoid, 

They'd  make  your  mother  sad. 

To  shield  the  weakly  from  the  strong, 

Be  neither  slow  nor  slack, 

And  aye  to  all  such  usage  give 

As  you  would  like  to  take. 

A  kindly  word,  a  soothing  look, 

Have  ready  aye  for  all  j 

We  are  one  Maker's  handiwork, 

He  made  us — great  and  small — 

W  e're  all  the  children  of  his  care  ; 

Oh  then  for  his  dear  sake, 

Be  sure  such  usage  still  to  give, 

As  you  would  like  to  take. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
GENIUS,  COMMON  SENSE  AND  ENERGY. 

The  world  certainly  admires  genius,  which 
it  seems  to  regard  as  something  superior  to  the 
gifts  vouchsafed  to  the  generality  of  men, 
and  they  pay  homage  to  it  often  when  it  is  but 
a  name.  Yet  how  often  do  they  fail  to  bestow 
their  tribute  upon  the  most  exalted  talent  till  he 
who  merited  it  is  sleeping  in  the  tomb  !  While 
we  would,  by  no  means,  take  from  the  praise  of 
those  whose  genius  has  grown  into  rich  works, 
we  should  protest  against  paying  any  blind  de- 
votion to  what  often  runs  into  a  mere  eccentri- 
city, and  which  is  often  but  a  want  of  balance 
in  the  intellectual  powers. 

In  popular  language,  genius  is  understood  to 
mean  some  peculiar  bent  of  the  mind,  which 
gives  rise  to  some  particular  talent  or  inclination. 
But  perhaps  the  term  is  more  appropriately  ap- 
plied when  employed  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
often  used,  to  mean  power  or  vigor  of  thought. 
When  a  man  has  unc&uimon  mental  powers,  or 
superior  intellectual  faculties,  we  say  he  is  a  man 
of  genius.  But  this  kind  of  genius  is  no  more 
than  good  common  sense,  which  William  Wirt 
says  is  more  rare  than  genius,  which  he  char- 
acterizes in  no  very  favorable  terms.  A  bril- 
liant intellect  is  certainly  to  be  admired ;  but  we 
do  think  that  men  over-estimate  the  worth  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  genius,  and  foster 
it,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  the  neglect  of  good 
common  sense.  W  e  are  too  apt  to  think  we  des- 
cover  genius,  whence  we  proceed  to  flatter  it, 
and  bestow  hot-house  culture  upon  it  till  it  grows 
up  weak  and  unable  to  sustain  the  trials  of  life. 
Precocity  is  often  mistaken  for  genius ;  and  the 
youth  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  show  any  very 
early  talent  for  anything  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  spoiled.  Early  development  is  rather  un- 
favorable to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  This 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  early  development  itself, 
but  to  the  system  of  education  that  grows  out 
of  it.  Precocious  intellects  are  forced  during  the 
first  few  years  of  culture,  and  then  the  powers 
seem  to  be  spent  \  the  energies  of  the  gifted 
youth — if  indeed  he  may  be  called  gifted — seem 
to  relapse  into  a  state  of  indifference ;  and  the 
lad  who  was  unable,  at  first,  to  keep  pace  with 
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him,  often  leaves  him  far  behind  before  the  race  is 
half  finished.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  when 
a  young  man  conceives  he  has  what  the  world  is 
pleased  to  call  genius,  he  trusts  to  it  to  carry 
him  through  the  world,  and  does  not  cultivate 
his  energies.  Genius  is  apt.  to  be  short-lived; 
and,  unless  thoroughly  trained,  it  is  anything 
but  a  blessing.  We  know  around  us  many  young 
men — young  men  of  genius,  too — who  only  want 
thorough  training  and  perseverance  to  make  them 
ornaments  to  the  society  in  which  they  live.  But 
lacking  the  energy  necessary  to  bring  them  out, 
or  despising  the  means  by  which  men  arise  to 
honorable  distinction,  they  suffer  the  talents  en- 
trusted to  them  to  become  enervated  by  disuse  ; 
and  they  often  allow  the  slow,  but  diligent, 
students  to  pass  them,  as  the  tortoise  in  the  fable 
did  the  hare. 

Perseverance,  even  without  genius,  enables 
common  sense  to  work  wonders.  Nature  does 
not  bestow  all  her  gifts  upon  a  favored  few.  If 
she  giyes  to  one  genius,  and  to  another  common 
sense,  she  is  apt  to  confer  with  the  latter  a  spirit  of 
perseverance  that  will  make  itrival  the  former  in 
the  splendor  of  its  achievements.  Neither  does 
nature  make  all  the  difference  that  we  observe 
in  men;  nor  are  finished  scholars  indebted  as 
much  to  natural  advantages  as  they  are  to  natural 
inclinations.  To  the  young  men  and  young 
women  everywhere  we  would  say,  cultivate 
whatever  faculties  you  may  be  happy  enough  to 
possess ;  and  if  you  have  nothing  more  than 
common  sense,  do  not  envy  others  who,  you  may 
imagine,  are  more  blessed  than  yourselves  ;  for 
remember  it  is  discipline  that  gives  the  mind  an 
ability  to  do  its  work ;  and  it  is  diligent  labor 
that  elevates  the  obscure  to  distinction,  and 
often  makes  them  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
The  most  celebrated  names  that  adorn  the  pages 
of  history  were  not  distinguished  in  youth  for 
anything  more  than  perseverance  in  all  under- 
takings; and  some  who  have  in  their  juvenile 
years  given  the  greatest  promise  of  a  bright 
career  in  after  life,  have  disappointed  all  the 
hopes  of  their  friends,  and  have  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  that  they  might  have  re- 
ceived had  they  attained  to  the  position  for  which 
their  talents  evidently  designed  them.  The 
pages  of  history  and  biography  furnish  us  with 
examples  of  the  truth  of  this,  and  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  common  sense  under  the 
direction  of  energy  will  lead  to  much  more  happy 
results  than  genius  left  to  follow  its  own  peculiar 
bent.  The  perseverance  that  made  Demosthenes 
the  first  of  orators  would  probably  have  made 
Brainard  the  finest  of  poets;  while  the  indolence 
of  the  latter  would  have  doomed  the  former  to  a 
life  as  humble  and  obscure  as  that  of  the  rudest 
swain. 

Maryland,  1st  Mo.  1859. 


We  seldom  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 


BOOK-MAKING  IN  AMERICA. 

It  is  somewhat  alarming  to  know  that  th 
number  of  houses  now  actually  engaged  in  th< 
publication  of  books,  not  including  periodicals* 
amounts  to  more  than  three  hundred.  Aboui 
three-fourths  of  these  are  engaged  in  Boston 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the 
balance  being  divided  between  Cincinnati,  Bin 
I  falo,  Auburn,  Albany,  Louisville,  Chicago,  St 
!  Louis,  and  a  few  other  places.  There  are  more 
than  three  thousand  booksellers,  who  dispense 
the  publications  of  these  three  hundred,  besides 
six  or  seven  thousand  apothecaries,  grocers  and 
hardware  dealers,  who  connect  literature  with 
drugs,  molasses  and  nails. 

The  best  printing  in  America  is  probably  now 
done  in  Cambridge;  the  best  cloth  binding  in  ill 
Boston,  and  the  best  calf  and  morocco  in  New! 
York  and  Philadelphia.  In  these  two  latter  *! 
styles,  we  are,  as  yet,  a  long  distance  from  Hay-^l 
day,  the  pride  of  London.  His  finish  is  supreme;  ,1 
there  is  nothing  between  it  and  perfection. 

Books  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  in 
our  country  that  it  now  takes  750  paper  mills,  , 
with  2000  engines  in  constant  operation,  to  sup- 
ply the  printers,  who  work  day  and  night,  en- 
deavoring to  keep  their  engagements  with  pub- 
lishers.  Thes3  tireless  mills  produced  270,000,v 
000  pounds  of  paper  the  part  year,  which  im- 
mense supply  has  sold  for  about  $27,000,000. 1 
A  pound  and  a  quarter  of  rags  are  required  for  J 
a  pound  of  paper,  and  340,000,000  pounds  were 
therefore  consumed  in  this  way  last  year.    The  1 
cost  of  manufacturing  a  twelvemonth's  supply  [ 
of  paper  for  the  United  States,  aside  from  labor  j 
and  rags,  is  computed  at  $4,000,000. 

Some  idea  of  the  stock  required  to  launch  a 
popular  work  may  be  gathered  from  Messrs. 
Longman's  Ledger.  These  gentlemen  report 
that  when  25,000  copies  of  Macaulay's  two 
recent  volumes  went  flying  all  abroad  from  Pater- 
noster Row,  no  less  than  5000  reams  of  paper,  6 
tons  of  pasteboard,  and  7000  yards  of  calico 
were  swallowed  up. 

Most  of  the  large  publishing  houses  now 
stereotype  everything  they  print.  The  electro- 
typing  process  is  already  employed,  and  an  ex- 
periment is  now  being  made  in  Boston,  of  which 
we  shall  hear  more  at  some  future  day,  which, 
if  successful,  will  decrease  the  expense  of  stereo- 
typing about  one-third.  We  have  lately  heard 
that  a  machine  is  in  use  in  New  York,  for  type- 
setting, and  that  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Irving's  "  Life  of  Washington  "  was  prepared 
for  the  press  by  its  aid. 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  a  single  book  of 
gossipping  fiction  was  sold  before  the  palace  gate 
in  the  French  capitol  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
The  same  amount  of  matter  contained  in  this 
expensive  volume,  Mr.  Harper  supplies  for 
twenty-five  cents.  Costly  books,  however,  are 
not  yet  out  of  fashion,  for  we  are  glad  to  know 
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that  seventeen  hundred  subscribers  have  already 
been  obtained  for  Professor  Agassiz's  splendid 
new  enterprise. 

The  Harper  establishment,  the  largest  of  our 
publishing  houses,  covers  half  an  acre  of  ground. 
If  old  Mr.  Caxton,  who  printed  those  stories  of 
the  Trojan  war,  so  long  ago,  could  follow  the  ex- 
Mayor  of  New  York  in  one  of  his  morning 
rounds  in  Franklin  Square,  he  would  be,  to  say 
the  least,  a  little  surprised.  He  would  see  in 
one  room  the  floor  loaded  with  a  weight  of  150 
tens  of  presses.  The  electrotjping  process  would 
puzzle  him  somewhat;  the  drying  and  pressing 
process  would  startle  him  j  the  bustle  would  make 
his  head  ache,  and  the  stock-room  would  finish 
him. 

An  edition  of  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine 
alone  consists  of  160,000  copies.  Few  persons 
have  any  idea  how  large  a  number  this  is,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  edition  of  a  book.  It  is  computed 
that  if  these  magazines  were  to  rain  down,  and 
one  man  should  attempt  to  pick  them  up  like 
chips,  it  would  take  him  a  fortnight  to  pick  up 
the  copies  of  one  single  number,  supposing  him 
to  pick  up  one  every  three  seconds,  and  to  work 
ten  hours  a  day. 

The  rapidity  with  which  books  are  now  manu- 
factured is  almost  incredible.  A  complete  copy 
of  one  of  Bulwer's  novels  published  across  the 
water,  in  three  volumes,  and  reproduced  here  in 
one,  was  swept  through  the  press  in  New  York 
in  fifty  hours,  and  offered  for  sale,  smoking  hot 
in  the  streets.  The  fabulous  edifice  proposed  by 
a  Yankee  from  Vermont,  no  longer  seems  an 
impossibility.  "  Build  the  establishment  ac- 
cording to  my  plan/'  said  he,  "  drive  a  sheep 
in  at  one  end,  and  he  shall  immediately  come 
out  at  the  other,  four  quarters  of  a  lamb,  a  felt 
hat,  a  leather  apron,  and  a  quarto  Bible." 

About  one  book  only  in  a  hundred  is  a  suc- 
cess. It  is  impossible  always  for  a  publisher  to 
decide  rightly.  All  publishers  are  naturally  shy 
of  a  new  MS.  of  poetry,  for  instance;  for  they 
know  by  experience,  that  the  deadest  of  all  dead 
books,  is  a  dead  volume  of  verse.  The  sepul- 
chre of  diseased  poetry  in  Mr.  Burnham's 
churchyard  of  old  books,  in  Cornhill,  is  the 
largest  bin  in  his  establishment. 

A  New  York  publisher  fought  the  writer  of  a 
new,  popular  book,  from  spring  to  autumn,  and 
at  length  gave  in,  from  sheer  inability  to  escape 
importunity  longer.  After  it  was  stereotyped, 
and  before  it  was  printed,  he  offered  every  in- 
ducement to  persuade  a  brother  bookseller  to 
take  it  off  his  hands,  but  without  success.  In 
despair,  he  at  last  published  it  himself,  and  the 
sale  went  up  to  20,000  in  one  season. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  parent  who  would  train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  must  go  the  way  he  would 
train  up  his  child  in. 


BRITISH    COLONIE^    IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  British  Government  has  lately  turned  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  affairs  of  its  colonies  in 
Southern  Africa,  particularly  to  Caffraria.  Among 
other  important  measures,  the  sum  of  £40,000 
annually  for  three  years  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  for 
the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  people.  A  hospital 
has  been  erected,  which  has  already  attended  to 
twelve  thousand  native  patients.  A  plan  of  in- 
dustrial training  for  the  children  of  natives  has 
been  established,  and  an  extensive  system  of  road- 
making  commenced,  which,  in  a  social  and  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
country.  The  want  of  good  roads  has  hitherto 
been  much  felt  in  the  prosecution  of  intercourse 
and  business  in  times  of  peace,  and  in  the  sup- 
pression of  insurrection  and  the  arrest  of  disaffec- 
tion and  discontent  when  they  have  arisen  among 
the  natives.  The  benefits  which  the  enlightened 
administration  of  the  improvement  fund  has  con- 
ferred on  the  natives  has  made  them  say,  "  The 
English  people  do  not  hate  us,  but  wish  to  do  us 
good."  The  African  chiefs  have  lately  sent  forty 
of  their  sons  to  be  educated  at  the  Cape.  The 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town  has  also  visited  England 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  found  a  college 
in  which  the  sons  of  chiefs  may  be  trained  and 
educated  so  as  to  enable  them  to  forward  the 
cause  of  civilization  among  their  countrymen. 
Dr.  Livingstone  cordially  co-operates  in  the  good 
work. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

The  Necrology  for  1858  is  distinguished  by  many 
noted  names.  Among  American  statesmen  the  most 
eminent  was  Thomas  H.  Benton.  With  him  have  de- 
parted Senator  Evans,  of  South  Carolina  ;  Senator 
Henderson,  of  Texas  ;  ex-Senator  Bagby,  of  Alabama  ; 
General  James  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina  ;  John  A. 
Quitman,  of  Mississippi;  Thomas  L.  Harris,  of  Illi- 
nois; and  ex-Prtsident  Anson  Jones,  of  Texas;  and 
Henry  L.  Elsworth,  of  Indiana,  and  Chief  Justice  Duer, 
of  New  York.  Among  authors,  William  Henry  Her- 
bert, William  Jay,  and  Mad.  Ida  Pfeiffer.  Among 
merchants,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  of  New  York,  and  James 
Adger,  of  Charleston.  Among  mechanics,  Isaac  New- 
ton and  John  P.  Allaire.  Among  scientific  men. 
Bonpland,  the  naturalist,  and  Robert  Brown,  the  bo- 
tanist. Among  painters,  Ary  Schaffer.  Among  sculp- 
tors, Ed.  S.  Bartholomew.  Among  prominent  charac- 
ters at  the  European  courts,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
Redschid  Pacha,  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  and  Baron 
Ward  (the  Yorkshire  hostler);  Prime  minister  of  Pana- 
ma. Among  other  notorieties  deceased  may  be  men- 
tioned Soyer,  the  prince  of  cooks,  Dred  Scott,  whose 
name  will  be  a  famous  one  in  the  annals  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Eleazer  Williams,  the  reputed  Bourbon. 

Japan.— It  is  said  that  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
whalers  will  put  into  Japanese  ports  next  season,  to 
refit  and  obtain  supplies,  instead  of  going  to  Honolu- 
lu as  they  have  hitherto  done.  This  is  owing  to  the 
recent  treaties  with  that  country. 

Wanderer. — The  Charleston  News  of  22d  inst.  saya 
that  Mr.  Corrie,  the  owner  of  yacht  Wanderer,  has 
surrendered  himself  to  the  author  ties  and  entered 
bail  to  the  amount  of  $5000. 
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William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian,  died  last  week 
in  Boston,  very  suddenly,  from  paralysis.  Hs  had 
been  enjoying  his  usual  health  up  to  the  moment  of 
his  death. 

On  9th  mo.,  19th,  several  officers  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
Vincennes  boarded,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the 
schooner  Kate  Ellen,  of  Plymouth,  a  prize  to  the  Eng- 
lish steamer  Viper.  This  vessel  is  American  built, 
and  was  captured  thirty  miles  north  of  Loango. 
When  the  English  steamer  discovered  her  the  captain 
and  crew  deserted  her.  Upon  boarding,  the  Spanish 
colors  were  found  on  deck,  the  chronometers  were 
broken,  anchors  cut  away  :  she  had  all  the  appurte- 
nances of  a  slaver,  deck  laid,  rice,  copperas,  &c.  With- 
in the  last  three  months  English  cruisers  have  captur- 
ed twelve  vessels,  having  in  all,  $60,000  on  board ; 
vessels  in  value  about  the  same. 

Wheat. — Wheat  has  this  last  season  been  raised, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

A  Greek  manuscript  of  the  third  century  has  just 
been  discovered  near  Mount  Athos,  in  Greece.  The 
manuscript  is  a  treatise  on  gynnastics,  written  by 
Philostratus. 

South  Carolina. — The  following  resolutions  have 
been  submitted  in  the  Senate  of  South  Carolina  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contains  no  grant  of  power  to  regulate,  prevent, 
or  restrict  commerce  among  foreign  nations ;  and 
therefore  all  acts  of  Congress  purporting  to  prohibit 
or  interfere  with  the  slave  trade  between  foreign 
countries  are  unconstitutional,  and  have  no  rightful 
force  or  effect. 

Resolved,  That  the  act  of  Congress  declaring  the 
slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  if  it  be  understood  as  affirm- 
ing that  it  is  piracy  in  the  nature  of  things  and  in  the 
sense  of  the  Constitution,  affirms  what  is  not  true  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  purports  and  intends  to  convert 
into  piracy  what  is  not  so  in  the  nature  of  thing3  and 
in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  the  said  act  is  uncon- 
stitutional, null,  and  void. 

In  a  letter  from  Joseph  "Ellis,  of  Brighton,  addressed 
to  the  Society  of  Arts'  Journal,  he  states  that,  by  mak- 
ing a  solution  of  sheila*,  with  borax,  in  water,  and 
adding  a  suitable  proportion  of  pure  lamp-black,  an 
ink  is  producible  which  i3  indestructible  by  time  or 
by  chemical  agents,  and'whicb,  on  drying,  will  pre- 
sent a  polished  surface,  as  with  the  ink  found  on  the 
Egyptian  papyri.  He  made  ink  in  the  way  described, 
and  proved,  if  not  its  indentity  with  that  of  ancient 
Egypt,  yet  the  correctness  of  the  formula  which  has 
been  given  him  by  the  late  Charles  Hatcbett,  F.  R.  S. 

Congress. — In  the  United  States  Senate  the  Pacific 
Railroad  bill  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  passage  of 
a  bill  providing  for  the  publication  of  an  advertisement 
solicting  proposals  or  estimates  for  the  construction 
of  a  road  on  the  three  routes — Northern,  Southern,  and 
Central. 

Mount  Vesuvius.-  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Minister 
Resident  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Naples, 
in  writing  to  Prof  ssor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, says: 

"  At  the  present  moment  the  people  of  this  city  are 
in  great  excitement  at  the  indications  of  a  dangerous 
eruption  from  Mount  Vesuvius.  For  a  long  timegreat 
masses  of  lava  have  been  issuing  from  apertures  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  about  half  way  up  ;  and 
these  apertures  have  been  augmenting  in  number  and 
size  so  rapidly  that  not  only  is  there  apprehension  of 
an  eruption,  but  serious  fears  are  expressed  that  the 
Bides  of  the  mountain  will  soon  be  so  worn  and  per- 
forated as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  superior 
portion,  and  the  people  are  leaving  the  vicinity  and 
coming  into  the  city  proper.    Last  night  the  mountain 


was  truly  grand.  The  hundreds  of  great  fires  on  the 
sides  (red-hot  lava)  were  terribly  brilliant,  while  the 
vast  volume  of  smoke  that  ro3e  slowly  from  the  crater 
above  had  its  side  illuminated  by  the  fire  on  the  flanks, 
and  presented  an  appearance  of  indescribable  gran- 
deur. I,  of  course,  am  unable  to  say  whether  these 
fears  are  well  founded ;  but  they  are  entertained  by 
men  of  science  and  experience  here. 

Africa. — Letters  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African 
explorer,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  paper?,  dated  11th 
mo.  27,  state  that  he  finds  the  river  Zambesi  deeper 
than  he  anticipated.  With  vessels  of  light  draught  it 
might  be  navigated  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
With  a  plentiful  use  of  quinine  the  expedition  has 
been  kept  free  from  sickness,  and  with  care  in  going 
up  the  Tete,  sickness  may  be  warded  off,  and  beyond 
is  the  healthy  country. 

The  Supposed  Slaver  Seized  at  New  London. — 
The  Norwich  Bulletin  furnishes  some  particulars  of  the 
seizure,  by  the  United  States  authorities,  of  the  barque 
Laurens,  at  New  London,  as  a  slaver.  The  Laurens 
is  420  tons  burtheD,  and  was  formerly  owned  by  Per- 
kins &  Smith  of  New  London,  and  was  used  for  a 
whaler.  Upon  the  assignment  of  that  house  she  was 
purchased  by  a  firm  in  Boston,  (the  name  is  not  given), 
and  fitted  out  nominally  for  a  whaling  voyage — but 
had  taken  on  board  large  quantities  of  rice,  lumber, 
empty  oil  casks,  &c,  &c,  but  only  one  boat,  and  one 
try-kettle — facts  which  excited  the  vigilance  of  the 
United  States  authorities.  The  Laurens  was  towed 
into  the  stream  on  Wednesday  night,  but  the  revenue 
cutter  was  quietly  anchored  under  her  bows,  and  at 
last  accounts  she  remained  in  charge  of  the  cutter. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm  with- 
out change  in  prices.  The  sales  of  superfine  are  at 
$5  75a6  00  for  extra,  and  $6  00  a  $6  25  for  extra  fami- 
ly. The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are  within 
the  range  of  the  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6 
25  up  to  $7  50.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
continue  limited.  The  former  is  held  at  $4  00.  Corn 
Meal  at  $3  50. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  little 
inquiry.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at  $1  35 
a  $1  40  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Bed,  and  $1  45 
a  $L  74  for  prime  White.  Rye  is  steady  and  in  demand 
at  85  cts.  Corn  is  in  light  demand  ;  new  ranges  at 
75  a  76  ct--.  Oats  are  steady.  Sales  of  prime  Dela- 
ware at  48  cts.,  and  Pennsylvania  at  50  cents.  In 
Barley  there  is  more  doing  and  2000  bushels  prime 
New  York  sold  at  92^  cents,  which  is  an  advance  ; 
1000  bushels  Barley  Malt  sold  at  $4  00  ;  1000  bushels 
do.  at  $1  05,  and  2000  bushels  choice  winter  do.  at 
$1  12. 

LIBRARY  NOTICE. 
A  stated  meeting  of  The  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Lbirary  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  on 
Fourth  day  evening  next,  the  9th  inst.,  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock. 

2  mo.  5th,  1859.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Spring  Session  of  this  School,  taught  by 
Jane  Hillborn  and  Sisters,  will  commenee  the  21st  of 
2d  mo.  1859,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms. — $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance. 
For  Circulars,  containing  farther  particulars,  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 
1st  mo.  22d,  2m.         Byberry  P.  O.,  Philada.,  Pa. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.  Lodge  St,  North  side  Pecna.  Bank* 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   MEMOIRS  OF  PETER  YARNALL. 

After  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  since 
the  subject  of  these  Memoirs  was  removed  from 
works  to  rewards,  it  has  become  difficult  to  col- 
lect a  connected  account  of  his  walk  through 
life,  particularly  in  his  early  years.  Among  the 
papers  left  by  his  widow,  there  has  recently  been 
discovered  a  number  of  memorandums  and  nar- 
ratives, in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  remember  him,  and  al- 
so to  such  as  were  not  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  but  who  may  have  heard  of  his  la- 
bors of  love,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  proper  to  introduce  them 
to  more  public  notice,  by  a  preliminary  sketch  of 
his  life  and  character. 

Soon  after  his  decease,  a  short  account  was 
drawn  up,  entitled,  "  A  Testimony  of  the  month- 
ly meeting  of  Horsham,  concerning  our  beloved 
friend,  Peter  Yarnall ;  who  departed  this  life 
at  his1  house  in  Byberry,  the  20th  day  of  the 
2nd  month,  1798,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  short  illness."  In  this  Testimony 
it  is  stated,  that  "  this,  our  valued  friend,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
son  of  our  ancient  esteemed  friend,  Mordecai 
Yarnall  j  from  whose  precepts  and  example,  in 
the  time  of  his  youth,  he  widely  departed/7 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned  j  but  from 
his  age  being  noted,  it  must  have  occurred  in  or 
about  the  year  1753.  His  natural  disposition 
was  active,  lively,  affectionate,  eccentric,  and  ar- 
dent. While  a  school- boy,  he  discovered  a  mar- 
tial spirit, — so  far  at  least,  as  to  procure  some 
small  fire-arms,  and  to  assume  a  warlike  attitude 
among  his  school-fellows,  along  the  streets,  or 
at  their  diversions.  A  circumstance  of  this 
character  occurred,  one  evening,  not  far  from 


the  dwelling  house  of  Israel  Pemberton.  When 
Peter  was  brandishing  his  weapon,  and  threat- 
ening what  he  would  do,  to  the  terror  of  some 
of  his  milder  companions  who  oegged  him  to  de- 
sist,— their  noise  was  overheard  by  Israel,  whose 
authoritative  gravity  of  countenance,  when  he 
appeared  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  occasioned 
consternation  among  the  boys,  and  every  one 
scampered  away,  to  avoid  his  reproof.  He  was 
afterwards  put  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, with  Robert  Proud. 

At  a  proper  age,  Peter  was  placed  apprentice 
in  the  city,  to  learn  the  business  of  a  tanner  and 
currier.  His  first  master,  however,  shortly  af- 
ter declining  business,  he  was  placed  with  a  sec- 
ond, in  the  country.  His  father  also  removed 
from  the  city,  and  settled  at  Springfield,  in  Dela- 
ware county,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

To  trace  the  wide  departure  of  Peter  Yarnall 
from  the  precepts  and  example  of  his  worthy 
father,  involves  no  pleasing  considerations.  But, 
as  a  review  of  his  wandering,  like  the  prodigal 
son,  as  into  a  far  country,  may  show,  what  he  af- 
terwards had  "  frequently  to  declare,  of  the 
Lord's  long  suffering,  tender,  and  gracious  deal- 
ings with  him," — so,  there  may  be  some  encou* 
ragement  afforded  to  rightly  concerned  parents, 
guardians,  and  friends,  not  to  give  out,  in  their 
labors  and  endeavors  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go,  or  to  reclaim  them 
from  the  paths  of  folly,  of  vice,  and  of  error. 

When  Peter  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  appeared  to  be  religiously  thoughtful.  An 
unpleasant  circumstance  occurred,  about  this 
time,  between  him  and  his  master,  which  should 
have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  but  that  a  warning 
admonition  to  others  may  be  derived  from  it. 
Whatever  might  have  been  Peter's  boyish  foi- 
bles and  eccentricities,  had  the  master's  temper 
and  conduct  been  influenced  by  correct  princi- 
ples of  prudence  and  mildness,  he  might  have 
continued  "  religiously  thoughtful,"  and  have 
remained  more  secluded  from  temptation,  at 
least,  till  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  apprentice- 
ship. 

On  a  trifling  occurrence,  his  master  differed 
with  him,  and  suffered  his  passion  to  arise,  so 
that  he  struck  Peter  with  a  whip,  and  ordered 
him  out  of  the  shop  ; — at  the  same  time  inform- 
ing him,  that  he  should  work  there  no  longer. 
In  the  evening,  he  commanded  him  to  deliver  up 
his  best  suit  of  clothes,  which  he  did ;  and  his 
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master  laid  them  by  in  his  lodging  room,  for- 
bidding Peter's  taking  them  without  his  permis- 
sion. On  first-day  following,  while  the  family 
were  gone  to  meeting,  Peter  went  into  the  lodg- 
ing room  to  get  his  clothes — but  the  hired  wo- 1 
man  requested  him  not  to  take  them,  lest  his 
master  should  blame  her  for  it.  He  therefore  j 
desisted,  and  left  them.  Then,  very  affection-  ! 
ately  taking  his  leave  of  those  who  were  at  home, 
he  set  out ;  but  had  gone  only  a  few  rods  from 
the  house,  when  the  hired  woman  called  to  him, 
inquiring  where  he  was  going.  Peter  answered, 
"  to  aland  flowing  with  miik  and  honey;"  and 
desired  her  not  to  be  troubled  about  him.  It 
was  felt  to  be  a  very  solemn  parting  to  all  that 
were  present. 

How  far  the  disgrace  of  being  thus  turned 
out  of  doors,  for  a  trifling  fault,  (if  indeed  he 
was  in  fault),  might  have  operated  on  his  mind, 
we  can  only  conjecture  by  his  subsequent  con- 
duct. But  from  what  can  now  be  gathered,  here 
appears  to  be  the  first  or  most  prominent  step 
to  his  wide  departure  from  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  his  paternal  education. 

The  first  account  of  him,  after  this  movement, 
was,  that  he  had  gone  to  New  York,  or  Long 
Island,  and  enlisted  in  the  military  service.  This 
was  soon  confirmed  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his 
father,  which,  while  it  showed  that  he  rather  ex- 
ulted in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  was  a  source 
of  great  anxiety  to  his  tender  parent.  Peter 
soon  found,  that  instead  of  enjoying  liberty,  he 
had  plunged  himself  into  a  state  of  thraldom 
and  difficulty.  This  raeh  act  was,  indeed,  a 
"  wide  departure  "  from  the  precepts  and  exam- 
ple of  his  pious  father,  and  occasioned  him 
"  much  grief;"  and  painful  solicitude;  under 
the  pressure  of  which,  he  came  from  Springfield 
to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  see  whether  any  way 
might  open,  or  any  assistance  be  had,  to  get  his 
son  released,  and  brought  home  again.  Being 
in  great  distress  on  the  occasion,  he  attended 
Market  Street  meeting,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
arose  with  these  words,  which  he  feelingly  ut- 
tered :  "  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  right- 
eous, but  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them 
all."  While  in  the  city,  he  interested  the  sym- 
pathetic feelings  of  his  brethren  there,  and  en- 
gaged the  particular  care  and  attention  of  his 
kind  friend,  John  Pemberton,  to  this  his  undu- 
tiful  son.  He  then  returned  to  his  home  at 
Springfield ;  and  was,  shortly  after,  delivered  by 
death,  "  from  all  his  afflictions,"  on  account  of 
Peter's  thus  wandering  into  a  far  country,  liter- 
ally and  mentally.  The  grief  and  exercise  of 
Mordecai  Yarnall's  mind,  on  account  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  Peter,  and  another  of  his  sons,  with 
some  other  trying  circumstances,  in  his  declining 
years,  were  thought  to  have  hastened  his  disso- 
lution 

The  following  letter  from  John  Pemberton, 
carefully  kept  by  Peter  Yarnall,  through  ail  his 


deviations  and  wanderings,  is  worthy  of  continued 
preservation,  as  a  testimony  of  the  writer's  pater- 
nal care  and  solicitude,  in  the  guardianship  of  this 
wild,  inconstant  youth.  It  also  manifests  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  concern  by  which 
he  was  actuated,  to  cast  his  "  bread  upon  the 
waters  of  such  an  unstable  mind,  as  Peter 
must  then  have  possessed.  Nor  can  we  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  it  was  "  found  after  many 
days,"  in  the  return  of  this  prodigal  son  to  the 
heavenly  Father's  house, — to  the  great  rejoicing 
of  the  worthy  John  Pemberton,  and  many  more. 
The  letter  is  thus  directed  :  "  For  Peter  Yar- 
nall, to  be  forwarded  by  Henry  Haydock,  mer- 
chant, New  York." 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  15th,  1772. 

Dear  Peter — Yesterday,  I  received  thy  letter 
of  23rd  of  8th  month ;  which  gave  me  some 
satisfaction,  to  find  thou  continues  so  sensible  of 
thy  mistep.  And  I  wish  thy  mind  may  become 
so  humbled,  and  thy  spirit  contrited,  that  thou 
may  experience  greater  degrees  of  light  and  fa- 
vor ;  after  having  passed  through  the  righteous 
judgments  of  the  Lord,  because  thou  hast  trans- 
gressed his  holy  laws,  and  run  counter  to  the 
convictions  of  his  grace.  I  much  wish  to  see 
some  one,  and  indeed  all,  the  offspring  of  thy 
worthy  father,  tread  in  his  steps,  and  become  or- 
naments of  our  holy  profession. 

Although  I  have  not  before  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  thy  two  letters,  sent  me  soon  af- 
ter thou  got  to  New  York, — yet  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  thee ;  but  have  written  divers  let- 
ters to  our  friend  Henry  Haydock,  to  promote 
his  using  his  endeavors  to  obtain  thy  liberty, 
provided  thou  manifested  a  suitable  disposition 
of  mind.  He  writes  me,  there  is  hope  of  thy 
being  at  liberty  again,  and  I  wish,  if  that  end  is 
obtained,  thou  wiit  strive,  by  living  under  Di- 
vine fear,  to  manifest  greater  stability  ;  and  so 
make  recompense  to  thy  friends  for  their  trouble, 
by  the  hopes  they  may  have  of  thy  future  well- 
doing. It's  a  great  mercy  thou  art  brought,  in 
measure,  to  see  thy  state  and  condition  ;  and  as 
thou  attends  to  that  which  hath  visited,  thou  wilt 
be  brought  into  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the 
Truth,  and  experience  that  peace  which  is  not 
found  in  a  rebellious  course. 

Thy  aged  father  lay  but  a  few  days,  in  his  last 
illness.  I  believe  his  end  was  hastened  by  thine 
and  Mordecai's  conduct;  though  he  bore  his 
griefs  silently.  I  went  to  see  him  the  day  be- 
fore his  departure.  He  was  sensible,  though 
weak,  and  in  much  bodily  pain;  and  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  him  to  be  assured  that  some  care 
would  be  taken  about  thee  and  thy  brother.  All 
his  children,  except'  you  two,  were  there,  when 
he  died,  if  I  remember  right.  There  were  many 
Friends  went  from  the  city  to  his  burial ;  and 
we  had  a  good  meeting  after  his  interment.  I 
have  no  doubt,  he  is  centered  where  "  the  weary 
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are  at  rest,  and  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling." 
He  was  buried  at  Springfield. 

I  expect  thy  brother  is  released,  and  on  his 
way  hither.  I  wrote  to  a  Friend  there,  who 
went  from  hence ;  and  he  made  application. 
Though  I  expect  it  will  cost  me  considerable, 
but  if  he  hereafter  does  well,  I  shall  count  it  a 
favor. 

If  thou  art  set  at  liberty,  it  will  be  needful 
for  thee  to  get  a  good  master.  I  believe  Stacy 
Potts,  at  Trenton,  will  take  thee.  I  spoke  to 
him  some  time  ago,  and  he  seemed  willing,  un- 
less Friends  at  New  York  have  a  more  suitable 
place  for  thee ;  and  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  willing 
to  be  advised. 

I  am,  with  sincere  desires  for  thy  welfare,  thy 
loving  friend,  John  Pemberton. 

However  Peter  Yarnall  might  have  dissem- 
bled, or  however  sincere  might  have  been  his 
sensibility  of  his  "  mistep,,;  in  the  time  of  his 
difficulty, — his  case  excited  the  tender  feelings 
of  his  friend,  John  Pemberton,  who  procured 
his  release  at  considerable  cost.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance of  Peter's  preserving  the  above  inter- 
esting letter,  through  all  his  aberrations,  shows 
that  the  good  seed  was  not  wholly  smothered  in 
his  mind,  nor  his  love  and  respect  for  his  friend 
and  benefactor  entirely  obliterated.  But,  how- 
ever discouraging  the  prospect  might  be,  the  se- 
quel of  his  life  abundantly  exemplifies  the  cor- 
rectness of  Solomon's  exhortation, — "  In  the 
morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening,  with- 
hold not  thine  hand;  for  thou  knowest  not 
which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  nor  whether 
they  both  may  not  prove  alike  good." 

After  Peter's  liberation  from  New  York,  it 
appears  he  complied  with  the  advice  of  his  kind 
benefactor,  and  resided  with  Stacy  Potts,  till 
about  *the  time  of  his  arriving  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one-years.  He  then  went  to  German- 
town,  where  he  pursued  the  business  of  a  jour- 
neyman tanner  for  a  short  time.  In  this  situa- 
tion, he  became  acquainted  with  Doctor  de  Ben- 
neville,  and  was  frequently  in  company  with  his 
relative,  Doctor  Bond,  who,  perceiving  his  in- 
clination and  genius  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
encouraged  him  therein.  By  the  patronage  and 
assistance  of  Dr.  Bond,  he  obtained  a  place  as 
student  in  the  Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  where, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  very  respectable 
aged  Friend,  whose  memory  appears  to  be  accu- 
rate, it  appears,  that  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1775,  he  received  drugs  and  medicines  for 
that  institution,  from  Townseud  Speakman,  who 
delivered  them  with  his  own  hands,  not  being 
above  the  business  of  carrier  himself.  On  one 
occasion,  as  Townsend  entered  Peter's  apart- 
ment, he  found  him  reading  Friends'  books,  and 
observed  Sewell's  History,  Barclay's  Apology, 
and  some  other  works  of  Friends  lying  on  his 
table,  or  in  his  window.    From  this  circum- 


stance, Townsend  had  hopes  that  he  was  becom- 
ing more  serious  and  thoughtful.  But,  what- 
ever of  good  might,  at  seasons,  be  uppermost, 
his  mind  was  not  yet  sufficiently  humble,  to  bow 
to  the  convictions  which  attended  him ;  or  as 
the  Horsham  Testimony  says,  "  to  tne  holy  re- 
proofs of  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel,"  by 
which  he  was  followed. 

(To  be  continued  J 


Be  silent  when  blamed  and  reproached  unjust- 
ly, and  under  such  circumstances  that  the  re- 
proachful and  injurious  person  will  be  likely, 
under  the  influence  of  his  own  reflections,  to 
discover  his  error  and  wrong  speedily.  Instead 
of  replying,  receive  the  injurious  treatment  with 
humility  and  calmness ;  and  He,  in  whose  name 
you  thus  suffer,  will  reward  you  with  inward 
consolation,  while  he  sends  the  sharp  arrow  of 
conviction  into  the  heart  of  your  adversary. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  THORP  TO 
RICHARD  REYNOLDS. 

Manchester,  1st  mo.  22d,  1793. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  have  often,  of  late,  felt 
something  like  the  salutation  of  love  moving  in 
my  mind  towards  thee,  in  which  I  wish  thee 
both  natural  and  spiritual  health;  and  as  there 
is  no  medicine  that  can  be  prescribed  or  taken, 
equal  to  wholesome  food  and  exercise  for  the 
preservation  of  bodily  health,  so,  I  believe,  that 
by  this  means  also  our  spiritual  health  is  best 
preserved.  But  we  may  observe  some  people, 
as  to  the  outward,  whose  constitution  is  not  bad, 
yet  feeling  some  slight  indisposition,  would 
rather  have  recourse  to  medicine,  or  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities,  than 
employ  the  strength  they  have  in  necessary  ex- 
ercise, and  content  themselves  with  such  food  as 
would  be  most  profitable  for  them. 

Something  like  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the 
case  with  some  religious  characters,  who,  attend- 
ing too  much  to  every  little  feeling  of  weakness, 
and  comparing  themselves .  with  others,  whose 
gifts  and  callings  may  be  very  different  to  theirs, 
(though  not  at  all  more  acceptable  to  God,  or  more 
accordant  to  His  will)  are  ready  to  be  discour- 
aged, and  count  themselves  fit  for  nothing; 
whereas  the  Lord  is  only  glorified  by  our  obe- 
dience in  that  station  in  which  he  hath  placed 
us ;  so  that,  let  the  sphere  of  our  activity  be 
what  it  may,  let  the  orbs  in  which  we  are  placed 
be  high  or  low  in  human  estimation,  let  our  gifts 
or  callings  be  less  or  more  conspicuous  and  ad- 
mired by  our  fellow-pilgrims,  those  who  are 
faithful  and  honest  in  their  varied  allotments, 
and  seeking  nothing  for  themselves,  but  to  bring 
glory  to  God  by  a  life  of  humble  dedication  to 
Him ;  these,  however  they  may  have  been  re- 
garded amongst  men,  and  however  they  may,  at 
times,  be  ready  to  judge  of  themselves,  will  fin- 
ally meet  with  an  equal  welcome  from  the  bless- 
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ed  Master,  as  approved,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vants. Oh  !  how  wisely  then  do  they  act,  who, 
taking  no  anxious  thought  for  to-morrow,  are 
attentive,  according  to  present  ability,  to  the 
duties  of  the  present  day ;  who,  satisfied  with 
their  own  allotment  of  suffering,  of  exercise,  of 
consolation  and  labor,  cheerfully  comply  with  the 
Divine  appointment.  These  neither  desire  more 
nor  fewer  talents  than  what  they  have  received, 
but,  wisely  occupying  those  which  they  have  re- 
ceived, experience  an  improvement. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  put  into  words  what  I 
have  in  view  to  recommend,  and  what  I  am 
favored,  at  seasons,  to  see  is  the  most  excellent 
way ;  though  possibly,  my  dear  friend,  thou  art 
much  more  advanced  in  this  way  than  I  am;  it 
is  to  be  "  careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everything, 
by  prayer  and  supplication,"  to  let  our  wants  be 
made  known  unto  God,  casting  all  our  care  upon 
Him  who  careth  for  us ;  to  cast  off  every  weight 
and  every  burden,  and  "  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us,"  doing  with  our  might 
whatever  our  hands  find  to  do.  But  what  mean- 
eth  this  language,  which  we  so  often  feel,  and  so 
often  hear  ?  I  can  do  nothing,  I  have  no  ability, 
I  have  neither  strength  nor  understanding ;  and 
in  whose  heart  hath  this  language  been  raised 
more  feelingly  than  in  my  own  ?  for  who  is  so 
deaf,  or  so  blind,  as  the  servants  and  messengers 
of  the  Most  High,  when  His  light  is  not  with 
them  ?  but  when  He,  who  11  increaseth  strength  to 
them  that  have  no'might"  of  theirown,  and  who 
speaketh  to  things  that  are  not,  as  though  they 
were,  and  they  obey  Him,  when,  in  gracious  con- 
descension, He  is  pleased  to  call,  to  move  to  any 
little  service  amongst  our  brethren. 

L°t  us  not,  then,  complain  for  want  of  ability 
nor  reason  upon  our  own  unfitness.  Remember 
it  was  through  "  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell 
down but  the  rams'  horns  were  employed  as 
instruments.  Oh  this  faith  !  to  which  all  things 
are  possible;  which  removes  mountains;  in  which 
we  should  walk,  and  without  which  u  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  GQd."  Let  us  contend  for  it, 
let  us  watch  unto  prayer  that  it  may  be  increas- 
ed, for  by  this  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  enemy 
shall  be  quenched. 


In  whatever  you  are  called  upon  to  do,  en- 
deavor to  maintain  a  calm,  collected,  and  prayer- 
ful state  of  mind.  Self- recollection  is  of  great 
importance.  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  wait 
quietly  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  He, 
who  is  in  what  may  be  called  a  spiritual  hurry, 
or  rather  who  runs  without  having  evidence  of 
being  spiritually  sent,  makes  haste  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  but  reasonable  that  the  punishment  of 
pride  and  excess  should  help  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment ;  since  it  must  otherwise  inevitably  be 
ruined  by  them. — Penn. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  position  of  Pilate,  when  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  Jesus,  was  an  unenviable  and  a  re- 
sponsible one.  The  account  impresses  every  re- 
flecting mind  with  the  high  obligations  which 
Pilate  was  under,  to  have  been  divested  of  every 
influence  that  might  have  a  tendency  to  disquali- 
fy him  for  a  just  and  righteous  judgment.  And 
who  approves  his  decision  ?  Who  can  see  in  it 
one  particle  of  justice  ?  He  was  warned  from 
the  highest  authority,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  wife,  "  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  just  man,"  and  in  his  heart  was  con- 
vinced of  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  taking  water 
and  washing  his  hands,  saying,  "lam  clear  of 
the  blood  of  this  innocent  person,  see  ye  to  it." 
Now  no  one  can  suppose  that  this  "  washing" 
could  have  cleansed  his  immortal  soul  from  the 
evil  and  guilt  committed,  and  then  about  to  be 
consummated,  in  scourging,  and  delivering  Jesus 
to  his  enemies  for  crucifixion. 

The  circumstance  is  fraught  with  instruction, 
for  human  nature  has  always  been  the  same  un- 
der like  circumstances  Pilate  appeared  sen- 
sible of  what  was  right,  but  there  were  the  de- 
mands of  the  Chief  Priests  and  Elders,  and  the 
cry  of  the  people,  producing  a  weight  of  influence 
by  which  he  was  guided,  not  of  necessity,  but 
from  his  not  being  sufficiently  established  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  law,  written  in  the  heart, 
man's  guide  to  heaven  and  happiness — a  law 
to  which  all  expediency  and  every  temporal 
interest  should  be  made  subservient.  This  in- 
ward law,  emanating  from  the  source  of  perfection 
and  love,  leavens  its  votaries  into  its  own  nature,  in 
proportion  as  they  become  its  subjects,  and  had 
Pilate  been  a  devoted  subject  of  this  principle, 
he  must  have  been  preserved  from  participancy 
in  the  unjust  and  cruel  act  committed. 

In  regard  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  injured 
and  oppressed  of  our  day,  the  enslaved,  are  we 
divested  of  all  undue  influence,  or  do  we  not, 
like  Pilate,  yield  to  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
custom,  popularity  or  convenience,  instead  of 
adopting  the  principle  we  would  have  recom- 
mended for  the  observance  of  this  Roman  Gover- 
nor ?  We  may  be  convinced  of  the  injustice  and 
evil  of  slavery;  we  may  acknowledge  our  disap- 
proval of  it,  but  to  bear  with  unflinching  integri- 
ty and  Christian  zeal,  becoming  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject,  a  testimony  against  the  system 
is  quite  a  different  thing. 

u  Darkness  covers  the  earth,  and  gross  dark- 
ness the  people ;  "  otherwise  three  millions  of 
unoffending  inhabitants  could  not  continue  to  be 
held  as  chattels  in  slavery.  Tyranny  and  op- 
pression are  the  spontaneous  and  legitimate  fruits 
of  darkness,  and  to  enslave  is  tyranny  of  the 
worst  type ;  yet  the  nation  has  been  slumbering, 
whilst  this  leprosy  has  been  preying  upon  the 
morality  and  Christianity  of  her  people. 

If  we  look  for  the  cause  why  slavery  continues 
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in  these  United  States,  we  shall  find  it  is  simply 
because  the  master,  being  aided  and  sustained 
by  others,  is  sacrificing  the  principles  of  justice 
and  human  right  to  other  influences  and  con- 
siderations. 

"  Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by 
unrighteousness,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong, 
that  useth  his  neighbor's  service  without  wages, 
and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work." 

Now  do  not  we  of  the  North,  and  non-slave- 
holding  States,  freely  participate  in  the  fruits  of 
our  "neighbor's  service,"  the  southern  slave? 
But  who,  either  Vorth  or  South,  "  giveth  him  for 
his  work  ?"  And  if  not,  is  not  this  "  building  our 
houses  by  unrighteousness?"  This  is  a  subject 
that  does  not  receive  the  attentive  consideration 
its  importance  demands.  D.  L 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  T.j  1st  mo.  1859. 


WILL  IT  PAY. 

It  is  well  to  have  practical,  common  sense 
views  of  life ;  life  is  too  short  to  be  frittered 
away  in  repeat  3d  experiments  and  failures.  There 
is  enough  of  work  to  be  done,  and  of  sorrow  to 
be  endured,  without  building  fairy  castles,  and 
sitting  down  and  weeping  among  their  ruins. 
There  are  so  many  wants,  which  money  alone 
can  meet,  that  it  is  wrong  to  spend  it  for  that 
which  is  useless.  Will  it  pay  ?  is  a  question 
which  is  asked  by  all  at  times  ;  not  alone  by  the 
cool  and  calculating  man  of  the  world,  but  by 
the  least  reflective. 

The  answer  of  this  inquiry  depends  upon  the 
view  which  the  individual  has  of  life  ;  if  a  man 
be  selfish  in  his  aims,  when  there  is  no  imme- 
diate return  in  money  or  money's  worth,  a  nega- 
tive answer  will  be  given  ;  if  he  has  higher  views 
of  life,  there  will  often  be  an  affirmative  response, 
although  there  be  no  direct  equivalent  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

This  better  view  of  life  we  wish  to  illustrate. 
To  the  man  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  vege- 
tation, as  he  sees  the  farmer  sowing  his  seed,  in 
autumn,  it  seems  like  waste  ;  and  when  winter 
comes,  and  the  snow  and  the  ice,  he  feels  assur- 
ed the  labor  was  in  vain ;  while  the  farmer  looks 
forward  to  the  spring,  with  its  balm-breathing 
loveliness,  and  to  the  long,  bright  days  of  sum- 
mer, and  beholds  the  fields  waving  with  the 
golden  grain,  and  hears  the  song  of  Harvest 
Home  ! 

In  answering  this  question  wisely,  it  is  well 
to  look  out  upon  the  future,  and  not  at  the  pre- 
sent alone.  You  are  a  young  man,  you  expect 
to  live  and  die  a  farmer ;  this  is  your  choice. 
Your  intellectual  store  is  not  great;  at  the  vil- 
lage or  country  school  you  commenced  your 
literary  career,  and  there  you  graduated  ;  there 
are  sources  of  information  within  your  reach  ; 
books,  papers,  which  will  cost  you  some  money 
to  purchase,  some  self-denial  and  toil  to  master 


their  contents,  and  there  is  danger,  as  you  count 
the  cost,  you  will  conclude  it  will  not  remunerate 
you  for  your  outlay. 

But  it  will  pay  !  Is  it  nothing  to  feel  that 
you  are  master  of  your  profession,  that  you  have 
added  to  your  store  of  knowledge,  that  you  are  a 
wiser,  if  not  a  better  man  ? 

You  are  an  old  man ;  the  surroundings  of 
your  home  are  the  same  they  were  years  ago. 
The  only  change  is  that  wrought  by  time  ;  they 
and  you  are  growing  older;  to  all  suggested  im- 
provements you  have  an  invariable  reply,  "  It 
will  not  pay."  Now  there  seems  a  show  of  rea- 
son in  what  you  urge ;  "  that  fence  is  unsightly," 
but  I  am  used  to  it ;  those  old  trees  in  the  or- 
chard might  give  place  to  young  and  thrifty  ones, 
but  I  should  not  eat  of  their  fruit ;  a  tree  there 
for  ornament  or  shade,  would  add  beauty  or  com- 
fort to  my  home,  but  it  would  seem  like  a  stran- 
ger's." Yet  it  will  pay  to  make  these  improve- 
ments; plant  that  tree,  and  though  you  may  not 
enjoy  its  shade  there,  the  birds  will  build  their 
nests  and  sing  their  songs  of  praise;  there  your 
children's  children  will  play  secure  from  the 
summer  sun,  and  there  the  weary  traveller  may 
rest,  and  it  will  stand  when  you  are  gone,  a 
beautiful  monument  to  your  memory. 

You  are  a  young  lady  ;  you  have  a  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  and  a  desire  for  admiration, 
which,  within  proper  limits,  is  not  wrong ;  you 
need  a  good  newspaper  and  magazine,  and  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  reading ;  and  for  that  small 
outlay,  and  that  increased  application,  you  will 
be  a  better  daughter,  sister,  and  wife.  That  re- 
trenchment in  dress,  that  expenditure  for  furni- 
ture for  the  mind,  that  increased  attention  to 
self- culture  will  pay. 

There  is  an  old  book — your  mother  used  to 
read  it  to  you  when  you  were  a  child — -and  there 
seemed  a  strange  beauty  in  it  when  read  by  her. 
You  may  look  upon  it  now  as  a  dull  book ;  you 
have  no  taste  for  it;  you  read  its  strange  names 
or  think  of  its  antiquated  style,  and  as  you  turn 
to  books  more  congenial  to.  your  tastes  you  say, 
"  it  will  not  pay." 

But  it  will  !  Cultivate  a  taste  for  it,  and  it 
will  prove  a  lamp  to  your  feet,  and  a  light  to 
your  path,  and  rejoicing  in  its  light,  and  sus- 
tained and  cheered  by  its  promises,  you  may  be 
enabled  to  say,  in  the  language  of  one  of  its 
beautiful  Psalms:  "  Surely  goodness  and  mercy 
shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." — Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph. 

Change. — Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
world,  through  all  its  parts,  that  day  and  night, 
labor  and  rest,  hurry  and  retirement,  endear  each 
other;  such  are  the  changes  that  keep  the  mind 
in  action  ;  we  desire,  we  pursue,  we  obtain,  we 
are  satisfied ;  we  desire  something  else,  and 
begin  a  new  pursuit. — Johnson. 
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For  the  Chil4ren. 
THE  NEW  YEAR  AND  ITS  MISSION. 

BY  GRANDMA  SARAH. 

At  the  stroke  of  midnight  the  New  Year 
sprang  into  existence,  strong  and  rejoicing.  He 
was  no  feeble  child  in  its  infancy,  nor  yet  were 
there  any  wrinkles  of  age  upon  his  brow  ;  but  his 
cheek  was  ruddy  with  youth,  and  his  eyes  were 
bright  as  the  midnight  stars.  Close  by  the  couch 
whence  the  New  Year  bad  sprung  stood  the  Old 
year  now  ready  to  take  his  departure  from  the 
earth. 

"  Thou  art  waiting,  father;  thou  hast  some- 
what to  say,"  spake  the  youth.  Hast  thou  aught 
to  tell  me  of  the  past,  or  shall  thy  words  be  of 
the  future  and  of  me?" 

"  Nay,  my  son,"  replied  the  aged  one,  (t  I  have 
nought  to  tell  thee  of  the  past.  The  days  have 
been  when  I  was  young  and  ruddy  as  thou  :  my 
limbs  were  as  supple,  my  spirits  as  joyous  as  are 
thine.  It  were  not  seemly  to  tell  thee  of  my 
knowledge  or  of  my  griefs.  The  coming  time 
shall  give  thee  its  own  lesson.  Thou  shalt  learn 
it  sometimes  with  weeping.  For  me,  I  carry 
with  me  my  remembrance  and  my  record  into 
the  shadow  of  eternity.  I  go  thither  to  join  the 
company  who  have  arrived  there  before  me,  and 
who  glide  like  wandering  spirits,  each  treasuring 
its  own  tale  against  the  final  reckoning.  But  for 
thee,  my  son,  I  have  a  message  ere  I  go.  I  give 
to  thee  the  mission  which  is  ever  to  be  fulfilled, 
though  the  messenger  should  pass  away." 

"  Speak,  father,  for  I  wait  thy  words,"  return- 
ed the  youth,  as  in  the  silence  of  the  night  he 
bowed  reverently  his  head. 

"  My  son,  thou  hast  given  into  thy  hand  a 
portion  of  time.  Each  throbbing  of  thy  pulse 
shall  mete  out  a  span  of  it  to  man.  Continually 
shalt  thou  measure  it  out,  and  continually  shalt 
thou  note  in  thy  tablet  the  use  to  which  mortals 
devote  it.  Thou  shalt  hold  in  thy  grasp  the  du- 
ties and  the  opportunities,  the  trials  and  the 
toils  of  mankind.  To  each  shalt  thou  apportion 
his  share,  remembering  that  the  All-wise  hath 
chosen  thee  his  deputy. 

Thou  shalt  come  to  the  couch  of  the  waking 
infant,  and  thou  shalt  write  the  name  of  a  new 
spirit  on  the  roll  of  the  immortals.  Thou  shalt 
go  to  the  youth  and  to  the  strong  man, 
and  as  thou  boldest  before  him  a  spotless 
page,  there  shall  be  impressed  thereon,  in 
unerring  tints,  his  image  and  deeds;  aye,  and 
his  very  thoughts.  Thine  baud,  also,  shall  cut 
short  the  page  for  some,  and  shall  seal  it  up  for 
the  coming  hereafter.  And  ever,  as  thou  walk- 
est  through  the  abodes  of  men,  shall  walk  by  thy 
side  the  viewless  one,  and  as  thou  pausest  at  the 
bedside  of  the  maiden  or  of  the  sire,  he  shall  bear 
them  away  to  the  land  of  of  the  unseen. 

"  I  give  thee  thy  mission.  It  is  weighty;  it 
will  steal  the  vigor  from  thy  limb,  the  bloom 
from  thy  cheek,  the  fire  from  thine  eye,  yet  must 


thou  fulfil  it  all.  The  morning  is  breaking,  my 
son,  I  may  tarry  no  longer.  With  returning 
light  mortals  will  hail  thy  coming  ;  even  now  thy 
work  is  beginning — and  I — I  go." 

Thoughtfully  the  young  Year  looked  after  the 
departing  one  as  he  vanished  away ;  then  turn- 
ing his  eyes  toward  the  eastern  sky  he  waited  for 
tho  dawn.  Majestically  rose  the  sun  from  his 
mighty  couch  and  joyously  the  New  Year  greeted 
him  with  grasp  and  smile  of  welcome.  Upward 
into  the  morning  air  floated  the  chime  of  early 
bells,  bearing  their  greeting  to  the  new  born 
Year,  and  as  the  youth  caught  the  sound,  again 
on  his  lips  and  in  his  eye  was  a  kindling  smile. 

Hither  and  thither  the  New  Year  is  traversing 
the  earth.  To  thee,  0  friend,  he  comes.  On 
the  page  which  he  holds  before  thee,  thy  thoughts 
and  deeds  shall  be  daguerreotyped  in  faultless 
lines.  To  thee  he  offers  opportunities.  Thou 
mayst  then  do  good  to  thy  fellow  men,  or  thou 
mayst  turn  aside  and  go  on  thine  own  blind  way, 
yet  shall  this  tireless  recorder  note  down  against 
thee  thy  right  doings  or  thine  evil  ones.  He 
shall  bring  thee  burdens  and  thou  must  bear  them, 
and  his  ear  shall  catch  thy  repining  or  submit- 
ting words.  Mayhap  in  his  charge  is  given  thee 
the  last  measure  of  toil  or  trial  for  thee;  and, 
led  by  his  hand,  the  viewless  one  may  be  com- 
ing stealthily,  yet  surely  to  thy  side. 

Rouse  thee,  therefore,  for  thy  work.  There 
is  strength  for  thee  in  the  gift  of  the  All-wise. 

Strengthened  and  taught  by  him,  thou  mayest 
receive  thine  opportunity,  thou  mayst  bear  thy 
trial  or  perform  thy  labor,  yea,  and  then  though 
the  shadowy  one  should  come  for  thee,  thou  shalt 
fear  not  his  noiseless  step,  but  thou  shalt  lay  thy 
hand  in  his  with  a  friendly  grasp,  and  the  smile 
shall  brighten  on  thy  lip  as  thou  goest  at  his  bid- 
ding into  the  land  of  the  unseen. 

CONSUL  HARRIS  IN  JAPAN. 
FULL  REPORT  OF  HIS  VISIT  TO  THE  EMPEROR. 

A  private  letter  from  Townsend  Harris  to 
a  friend  in  Washington,  describing  his  visit  to 
Yedo,  is  published  in  the  Union,  and  is  so  ex- 
tremely interesting,  that  we  publish  the  greater 
part  of  it  : — 

U.  S.  Consulate  General, 
Simoda,  Japan,  July  2,  1858. 

My  dear  :    You  are  aware  that  I 

brought  with  me  to  this  country  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  In  the  month  of 
October,  1856,  I  wrote  to  the  government  of 
Yedo  that  I  wished  to  go  to  that  city  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  the  letter  with  which  I  had 
been  intrusted.  It  would  not  interest  you  to  read 
an  account  of  the  various  means  used  by  the  Jap- 
anese to  induce  me  to  deliver  the  letter  at  Simo- 
da, nor  to  read  an  account  of  the  negotiation 
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thereupon,  which  were  spun  out  for  some  ten 
months.  At  last,  finding  that  I  could  not  be 
moved  from  my  original  determination,  they 
yielded  all  the  points  at  issue,  and  agreed  that 
I  should  go  to  Yedo,  and  deliver  the  letter,  at  a 
public  audience,  to  the  Emperor.  This  was  a 
decided  success,  and  I  drew  favorable  omens  from 
this  removal  of  the  great  barrier  which  had  hith- 
erto prevented  a  personal  communication  with 
the  government.  More  than  two  months  were 
consumed  by  the  Japanese  in  making  their  prep- 
arations for  my  journey  and  for  my  reception  at 
Yedo.  I  was  informed  that  the  Emperor  had 
given  orders  that  I  should  receive  the  same  hon- 
ors as  are  paid  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  as  well 
on  the  road  as  in  the  towns  and  villages  through 
which  I  would  pass.  I  was  told  that  the  vice- 
governor  of  Simoda  would  attend  me,  in  the 
character  of  a  courier,  and  that  he  would  impli- 
citly obey  all  my  instructions. 

My  train  numbered  some  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty persons,  composed  of  guards,  (my  own),  norri- 
mon  bearers,  cooks,  grooms,  shoe  bearers,  cane- 
bearers,  fan-bearers,  and  last,  though  not  least,  a 
standard  bearer,  and  a  large  number  of  coolies. 
I  had  permitted  the  Japanese  to  arrange  and 
dress  my  train  according  to  their  ideas  of 
propriety,  and  what  they  conceived  was  due  to 
the  representative  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  My  guards,  each  with  two  swords  in  the 
girdle,  and  clad  in  new  silk  dresses,  as  they  swelled 
and  strutted  about,  appeared  to  be  "mightily  up- 
lifted in  heart,"  while  they  and  my  bearers  and 
grooms  appeared  to  have  "  broken  out"  all  over 
their  bodies  with  "  spread  eagles,"  as  the  back, 
breast  and  sleeves  of  their  dresses  were  sprinkled 
over  with  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  which 
were  neatly  painted  on  them.  I  performed  the 
journey  partly  on  horseback  and  partly  in  a  nor- 
rimon,  which  is  the  Japanese  word  for  a  palan- 
quin. The  Japanese  norrimon  will  compare  with 
the  celebrated  iron  cages  of  Cardinal  Balue  of 
France,  in  which  the  poor  inmate  could  neither 
lie  down  nor  stand  up.  In  the  norrimon  the 
Japanese  kneel  and  place  their  feet  close  togeth- 
er, and  then  sit  on  their  heels ;  if  they  wish  to 
repose  themselves,  they  lean  forward,  and  rest 
their  chin  upon  their  knees,  so  that  the  body 
and  limbs  form  three  horizontal  folds  or  plies — 
a  position  that  they  assume  and  keep  without 
annoyance,  from  long  practice,  and  from  the 
great  flexibility  of  their  joints,  but  which  is  al- 
most unattainable  by  a  white  man,  and  is  abso- 
lutely unendurable. 

I  had  a  norrimon  made  for  me  seven  feet  long, 
and  in  it  I  put  a  mattress  and  pillows,  which  made 
it  as  comfortable  as  the  Indian  palanquin  ;  but 
of  all  the  modes  of  travelling,  the  camel,  the  el- 
ephant, and  the  palanquin  are  the  most  fa- 
tiguing. 

On  the  lovely  morning  of  Monday,  Nov.  23, 1 
started  for  the  long  desired  goal  of  my  wishes— 


Yedo.  Four  lads,  with  small  bamboo  wands, 
led  the  way  as  harbingers,  and  their  voices  sound- 
ed quite  musical  as  they  sang  the  Japanese 
words,  for  "  clear  the  way,"  "  clear  the  way," 
u  kneel  down,"  "  kneel  down."  Next  followed 
a  Japanese  officer  on  horse-back ;  then  came  a 
large  lackered  tablet,  bearing  my  name  and  my 
title  in  immense  Chinese  characters.  The  tablet 
was  supported  by  two  huge  transparent  lanterns, 
which  bore  similar  inscriptions.  (When  I  halt- 
ed, the  tablet  was  placed  in  front  of  my  quar- 
ters, and  at  night  the  lanterns  were  lighted  and 
hung  over  the  gate  of  the  house.)  Next  came 
a  stout  fellow,  bearing  the  il  stars  and  stripes," 
with  four  guards.  I  followed  either  on  horse- 
back or  in  my  norrimon,  and  attended  by  twelve 
guards.  Next  came  Mr.  Houskin,  (interpreter,) 
and  after  him  I  do  not  recollect  how  it  was  ar- 
ranged, except  that  the  vice-governor  brought  up 
the  rear. 

For  the  first  three  days  the  route  was  entan- 
gled among  the  mountains  and  deep  ravines 
which  compose  the  peninsula  of  Idsu.  The 
path  (for  it  could  not  be  called  a  road)  was  nar- 
row, and  in  many  places  was  formed  by  cutting 
steps  in  the  Juffa  rocks,  and  sometimes  it  ran 
over  mountains,  4,000  feet  high.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  I  reached  Ugasima,  and  as  I  emerged 
from  the  gorges  of  Mount  Amagi,  I  had  my  first 
view  of  "  Fusi  Yam  a,"  the  "  Matchless  Moun- 
tain." The  sight  was  grand  beyond  descrip- 
tion. As  viewed  from  the  temple  at  Ugasima, 
the  mountain  appears  to  be  entirely  isolated,  and 
shoots  up  in  a  glorious  and  perfect  cone  10,000 
feet  high  !  It  was  covered  with  snow,  and  in 
the  bright  sunlight  it  glittered  like  frosted  sil- 
ver. In  its  majestic  solitude  it  struck  me  as  be- 
ing more  grand  and  imposing  than  the  celebrat- 
ed Dwhalgiri  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  For 
the  first  two  nights  I  was  lodged  in  temples 
which  had  been  fitted  up  for  me,  with  new  bath 
rooms  and  other  appliances  to  contribute  to  my 
comfort.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  I  ar- 
rived at  Missima,  a  town  on  the  Toky-do,  or 
great  East  road,  and  from  thence  to  Yedo  the 
road  is  wide  and  good.  On  the  great  roads  of 
Japan,  nice  buildings  are  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  princes  when  they  travel ;  they 
are  called  Howjin ;  and  it  was  in  these  I  had 
my  quarters  for  the  remainder  of  my  journey. 

On  my  arrival  at  one  of  these  buildings,  the 
vice-governor  would  hasten  to  compliment  me  on 
my  arrival,  and  ask  after  my  health.  On  one 
occasion  I  asked  him  to  come  into  the  house, 
but  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  dared  not  do 
it,  as  only  those  of  "  exalted  rank  "  could  enter 
a  Howjin  ;  yet  this  man  has  received  some  thir- 
ty steps  of  promotion,  wears  the  imperial  arms 
on  his  sleeve,  and  "  is  the  Leader  of  One  Thou- 
sand Stars" — i.  e.,  the  commander  of  one  thou- 
sand soldiers. 

My  first  day's  journey  on  the  To  ky  do  was 
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over  the  mountain  Hacone,  which  is  some  4,500 
feet  high.  After  I  had  passed  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  and  had  descended  about  one-third 
of  the  way,  I  came  to  a  perfect  bijou  of  a  rest 
house.  Everything  was  in  miniature.  The 
house  was  new,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
its  neatness.  A  miniature  garden  adorned  the 
rear;  the  trees  were  dwarfed  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible sizes.  Here  were  tiny  temples  and  grot- 
toes, and  bridges  so  petite  that  nothing  heavier 
than  a  fairy  could  walk  over  them.  A  canal 
and  fish-pond,  paved  with  snow-white  pebbles, 
were  filled  with  water  of  crystal  clearness;  the 
gold  and  silver  fish,  however,  were  of  enormous 
size,  some  being  quite  two  feet  long,  and  a  gray- 
beaded  old  carp  appeared  to  be  the  patriarch  of 
the  finny  family. 

The  passage  of  Mount  Hacone  was  not  com- 
pleted until  after  nightfall,  but  I  did  not  regret 
being  belated,  as  it  afforded  me  the  novel  sight 
of  my  train  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  large  number 
of  huge  bamboo  torches.  As  the  train  twisted 
and  turned  among  the  descents  of  the  mountain 
it  looked  like  the  tail  of  a  huge  fiery  dragon. 
On  reaching  the  plain  I  was  met  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  city  of  Odowara  and  a  whole  army  of 
lanterns,  of  all  imaginable  sizes  and  colors,  each 
being  decorated  with  the  arms  of  its  owner,  and 
the  whole  forming  an  ensemble  that  was  lively 
and  pleasing.  I  passed  Sunday,  the  29th  of 
November,  at  Kawaski.  This  is  the  town  that 
Captain  Bittinger  reached  when  he  made  his 
celebrated  dash  at  Yedo.  (See  Commodore  Per- 
ry's Journal  of  the  Japan  Expedition.)  From 
my  first  arrival  in  Japan  up  to  the  present  day  I 
have  refused  to  transact  any  business  onSunday. 
I  soon  got  the  Japanese  to  understand  my  mo- 
tive, and  I  am  sure  it  has  increased  their  respect 
for  me. 

The  r  mds  were  all  repaired  and  cleanly  swept 
on  the  whole  of  my  route  before  I  passed  ;  bridg- 
es were  put  in  order  ;  and  many  new  ones  built; 
all  travel  on  the  road  was  stopped,  so  that  I  did 
not  see  those  crowds  of  travellers,  priests,  nuns, 
&c,  described  by  Kempfer;  the  shops  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages  were  closed,  (except  cook- 
shops  and  tea-houses,)  and  the  inhabitants,  clad 
in  their  holiday  clothes,  knelt  on  mats  spread  in 
front  of  their  houses ;  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
nor  a  gesture  indicative  of  curiosity  seen ;  all 
was  respectful  silence.  The  people  were  ordered 
to  cast  down  their  eyes,  as  I  passed,  as  I  was  too 
high  even  to  be  looked  at;  but  this  order  was 
only  partially  obeyed,  for  the  dear  daughters  of 
Eve  would  have  a  peep,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. The  authorities  of  the  towns  and  villages 
met  me  at  their  boundaries,  and  saluted  me  by 
kneeling  and  "knocking  heads ;"  they  then  led 
the  way  through  their  little  jurisdictions,  and 
took  leave  by  similar  prostrations. 

To  you,  who  know  me  so  well,  I  trust  I  need 
not  say  that  these  ceremonies,  and  slavish  observ- 


ances but  ill  agreed  with  my  simple  habits,  and 
that  they  were  utterly  repugnant  to  my  sincere 
republican  principles.  But  what  could  I  do  f 
I  knew  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  real  ob- 
ject of  my  mission  to  Yedo,  did,  in  fact,very  much 
depend  on  the  state  and  ceremony  which  was  ob- 
served on  my  journey,  and  which  would  attend 
my  entry  into  Yedo.  Such  being  my  feelings 
and  opinions,  I  did  not,  on  the  one  hand,  de- 
mand any  of  these  honors,  nor,  on  the  other,  re- 
fuse them  when  offered  to  me. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Errata. — In  the  communication  by  J.  J., 
page  723,  in  first  line  of  6th  paragraph,  for 
"  eternal  "  read  internal. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Rensselaerville,  Albany 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  resided  for  the  last  sixty 
years,  Galeb  Spencer,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  a 
member  and  Elder  of  Rensselaerville  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, He  continued  to  get  out  to  meetings,  (of  which 
he  had  been  a  diligent  attender  for  a  long  life)  til! 
within  a  month  of  his  close.  His  well  regulated  life 
even  from  childhood,  his  gentle  demeanor  and  placid 
countenance,  evinced  that  his  day's  work  had  kept  pace 
with  the  day,  and  left  nothing  now  but  to  be  gathered 
to  the  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 

 ,  at  his  late  residence,  in  upper  Oxford  Township, 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  17th  ult.,  Samuel  Hadley,  in 
the  61st  year  of  his  age.  In  the  death  of  this  our  val- 
ued friend,  we  feel  that  society  has  lost  an  upright 
man  ;  one  who  stood  aloof  from  the  alluring  estrange- 
ments of  the  world,  the  Babels  of  its  commotions,  its 
Babylonish  customs  ;  who,  being  measurably  passive 
amid  the  turnings  and  overturnings  of  the  divine  hand, 
became  a  living  member  of  the  true  Church;  humili- 
ty, honesty  and  love  to  the  brethren,  graced  his  coun- 
tenance and  adorned  his  life.  So  that  it  may  be  said 
truly  he  was  one  of  those  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

 .  at  the  residence  of  her  brother  inlaw  Stephen 

Sutton,  in  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  1st  mo.  24th,  1859, 
Mary  Burling,  aged  64  years.  A  member  of  New 
York  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  remains  were  interred  in 
Friends'  ground,  at  Harrison,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y. 

 ,  On  the   29th   ult.,  Rachel,  wife   of  Joseph 

Marshall,  of  Horse  Heads,  N.  Y.,  in  the  70th  year  of 
her  age.    A  member  of  Scipio  Monthly^Meeting. 


Governor  Pollock  in  his  late  message  has  the 
following  paragraph  respecting  manual  labor 
schools.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
many,  that  the  system  of  education  must  be  de- 
fective until  they  are  generally  adopted. 

"In  this  country,  the  want  of  a  school  which 
shall  combine  the  elements  of  learning  and  ag- 
ricultural labor,  and  thus  adapt  itself  to  the  ed- 
action  of  the  farmer,  has  been  most  seriously 
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felt  ;  for,  whilst  our  many  colleges  well  fill  the 
measure  of  usefulness  in  their  appropriate  sphere 
of  influence,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  train- 
ling  they  impart  is  badly  adapted  to  the  art  of 
(practical  agriculture.  In  Pennsylvania  that  in- 
terest is  so  important  as  to  demand  at  all  times 
iour  anxious  attention,  and  active  support.  "The 
Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania"  lately 
;  projected  and  planned  by  a  few  public  spirited 
'individuals,  and  which  has  received  to  some  ex- 
jtent  the  patronage  of  the  State,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  a  number  of  our  patriotic  citizens, 
lis  destined  to  afford  a  place  where  young  men 
may  be  educated  at  an  expense  commensurate 
jwith  their  means,  and  to  a  condition  qualifying 
(them  for  the  pursuit  of  the  business  of  the  farm. 
Here,  whilst  daily  occupation  will  train  the  body 
to  the  ability  to  labor,  and  give  to  the  student 
the  enviable  feeling  that  he  contributes  to  his 
own  support  and  education,  it  will  instruct  and 
enlarge  his  mind,  that  it  may  give  force  and 
effect  to  all  his  future  efforts.  The  design  of  the 
institution  is  to  afford  a  school  where  boys  may 
be  thoroughly  educated  in  all  the  branches  of 
natural  science,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  inured 
to  the  performance  of  labor ;  so  that  at  their 
graduation  they  may  return  to  their  parents 
abundantly  prepared  to  join  the  domestic,  circle, 
to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  business  of  ag- 
riculture, and  act  well  their  part  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  An  object  so  fraught  with  useful- 
ness is  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation. " 

FACTS  FOR  FARMERS. 

GRAPES— WHAT  SORTS  TO  PLANT. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Grant  of  Iona,  near  Peekskill,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  some  fifty  miles  above  New 
York,  has  published  a  pamphlet  that  contains  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  information  about  grapes, 
and  indicating  pretty  clearly  what  sorts  to  plant 
in  particular  locations.  We  give  a  few  facts, 
adding  that  his  opinions  are  considered  reliable 
by  fruit  growers  generally. 

The  origin  of  varieties  is  a  matter  of  interest. 
The  most  common  and  best  known  sort  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  brought 
to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  distributed  from  there 
under  the  name  of  Isabella,  in  respect  to  Mrs. 
Isabella  Gibbs,  wife  of  Capt.  G.,  who  brought 
the  vine  home  from  one  of  his  southern  voyages. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  grape  is  not  found 
now  in  the  State  where  it  is  supposed  to  have 
originated,  except  where  it  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  Gibbs  vine. 

The  Herbemont  grape,  also  originated  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  original  vine  is  still  growing 
at  Columbia. 

The  Catawba  is  also  a  Southern  grape,  having 
originated,  according  to  the  best  evidence  we 
have  seen,  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  little  singu- 
lar that  both  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  are  now 


well  acclimated  north  of  lat.  42°,  and  are  much 
more  grown  in  Northern  than  Southern  States. 
The  Herbemont  also  does  well  at  the  North.  Dr. 
Grant  says  it  does  finely  with  him  on  open  wire 
trellis. 

The  Herbemont  is  a  very  rich  wine  grape,  and 
the  vine  the  most  ornamental  of  all,  but  not  as 
hardy  as  the  Catawba,  the  wine  grape  of  the 
great  Ohio  and  Missouri  vineyards;  atd  that  is 
not  as  hardy  as  the  Isabella,  the  greatest  market 
grape  grown  in  all  the  States. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the  Delaware  grape 
is  *ar  superior  to  the  Catawba  or  Isabella,  and  in 
fact,  to  our  taste,  superior  to  any  that  ever  grew. 

There  are  but  few,  if  any,  better  judges  than 
Chas.  Downing  of  Newburg,  and  none  more  like- 
ly to  give  a  candid  opinion,  and  he  says  : 

"  Although  the  Delaware  was  highly  prized 
and  warmly  commended  by  me  from  my  first 
acquaintance  with  it,  I  have  until  recently  main- 
tained preference  for  my  old  favorite,  the  sweet, 
luscious  Black  Hamburg.  But  to  the  pure, 
rich,  sugary  wine  of  the  Delaware,  as  it  now 
grows  with  us,  I  must  concede  ray  preference. 
Tt  constantly  grows  upon  my  liking,  and  when 
I  consider  all  its  excellencies,  regarding  its  fine, 
healthy,  vigorous  habit,  as  well  as  quality  of 
fruit,  I  can  scarcely  speak  of  it  in  measured 
terms  of  praise." 

We  only  differ  from  him  in  this — that  we 
gave  our  opinion  at  once,  upon  tasting  this  grape, 
without  having  before  heard  of  it,  that  it  was, 
and  time  would  prove  it,  the  best  grape,  for  all 
purposes,  ever  grown  in  America.  Prof.  Waring 
has  well  characterized  it : 

"These  Delaware  Grapes,  which  I  received 
from  you,  gave  a  thrill  of  exquisite  delight,  such 
as  I  never  before  experienced  from  any  fruit. 
Its  juice  has  all  of  the  generous  exhilaration 
of  wine — is  perfectly  satisfying  to  the  palate, 
and  not  in  the  least  cloying.  We  are  impatient 
to  be  able  to  gather  the  fruit  abundantly,  and 
were  exceedingly  disappointed  at  not  being  able 
to  get  the  vines  as  soon  as  we  had  expected." 

This  last  remark,  we  suppose,  was  in  relation 
to  the  unfortunate  conflagration  of  Dr.  Grant's 
propagating  house,  with  twenty  thousand  vines. 

The  Delaware  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  but  was  afterward 
found  in  New  Jersey,  and,  it  is  probable,  is  a 
uative  of  that  State.  Both  berries  and  bunches 
are  small,  but  the  vine  is  hardy  in  all  grape  re- 
gions, and  the  fruit  ripens  earlier  than  Isabella. 

The  Rebecca  grape  is  a  seedling  that  grew 
first  in  the  garden  of  E.  M.  Peake,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  some  ten  years  ago.  Charles  Downing 
says  of  it  in  the  revised  "  Fruit  Book  :"  "  It 
is  not  so  vigorous  in  its  habit  as  Isabella  and 
Catawba,  but  is  healthy  and  not  disposed  to  mil- 
dew, and,  being  exceedingly  beautiful  as  weR  as 
excellent,  must  be  considered  a  very  great  acquisi- 
tion.   It  is  a  superior  hardy  white  grape,  the 
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flesh  of  some  consistence,  sweet,  juicy  and  de 
licious,  with  a  perceptible  native  perfume,  but 
pure  and  very  agreeable.  It  has  no  toughness 
or  acidity  in  its  pulp  or  flesh,  and  ripens  eight 
or  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Isabella.  Hangs  well 
on  the  vine,  and  keeps  long  after  being  gather- 
ed." 

The  Anna,  another  hardy  white  grape,  was 
originated  from  seed  in  the  garden  of  Eli  Has- 
brouck,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  sixty  miles  above  the 
city,  where  it  first  bore  fruit  in  1851,  and  was 
then  moved  to  the  garden  of  Dr.  Grant,  fourteen 
miles  below,  to  be  propagated.    He  says  : 

"It  is  an  early  and  profuse  bearer,  and  the 
produce  of  young  vines  is  of  a  very  high  flavor, 
but  not  without  a  considerable  degree  of  tough- 
ness, which  disappears  as  the  vines  acquire  age 
and  maturity. 

"  It  ripens  quite  as  early  as  Diana,  and  fully 
two  weeks  before  Catawba,  hangs  very  late  on 
the  vines,  and  is  not  injured  by  severe  freezing. 
For  late  keeping  it  is  unequalled,  and  its  raisins 
are  not  surpassed  in  quality  by  any  foreign 
variety. 

u  The  bunches  are  large  and  loose,  or  moder- 
ately compact  on  young  vines,  but  on  those  that 
are  mature,  compact,  shouldered  and  symmetric. 
Berries  large,  globular,  translucent,  and  firmly 
adhering  to  the  pedicels,  The  color  varies  from 
light  amber  in  the  sun  to  pearly  white  or  green 
in  the  shade.  The  bloom  is  white  and  abundant, 
through  which  may  be  seen  a  few  brown  dots. 
It  is  surpassingly  sweet,  rich,  vinous,  and  some- 
what spicy  in  its  flavor,  and  has  a  decided  but 
pure  and  delightful  aroma. 

"  Notwithstanding  its  exceedingly  concentrat- 
ed flavor,  it  leaves  the  month  cool  and  healthy." 

The  Diana  grape  was  grown  from  seed  by 
Diana  Crehore  of  Milton  Hill,  near  Boston, 
and  brought  to  general  notice  by  Hovey's  Maga- 
zine in  1844.  After  five  years'  acquaintance 
with  it,  A.  J.  Downing  noticed  it  favorably  in 
the  Horticulturist. 

The  vine  is  vigorous,  and  requires  full  exposure 
and  excessive  thinning,  as  it  is  apt  to  overbear. 
It  is  in  excellent  eating  condition  very  early,  it 
hangs  very  late  on  the  vine,  even  enduring  severe 
frost  without  damage,  and  for  late  keeping  it  is 
scarcely  equalled.  It  readily  dries,  and  becomes 
a  rich  winey  raisin. 

The  Concord  is  a  very  vigorous  and  healthy 
grower,  and  bears  abundantly,  although  not  much 
disposed  to  overbear.  It  ripens  ten  days  before 
Isabella,  and  its  leaves  are  much  less  disposed 
to  mildew  than  that  variety.  In  flavor  it  is  very 
sweet,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  a  valuable 
market  fruit,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  and 
further  South. 

The  Hartford  Prolific  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
its  early  ripening.    It  was 

a  liaised  by  Mr.  Steel  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive.  Bunch 


large,  shouldered,  and  rather  compact.  Berry  l F 
large,  globular.  Skin  thick,  black,  and  covered^ 
with  a  thick  bloom.  Flesh  sweet,  moderately^ 
juicy,  with  considerable  toughness  and  acidity  inl| 
its  pulp,  with  a  good  deal  of  native  perfume.  Ripe  t  * 
ten  days  before  Isabella." 

[Downing's  Fruits,  Revised  Ed. 

Our  objection  to  it  is  its  disposition  to  drop  its 
fruit  as  fast  as  it  ripens,  just  like  the  Fox  grape 
in  the  woods,  covering  the  ground  with  scattered 
berries. 

The  To  Kalon  grape  resembles  the  black  I 
Hamburg.  Dr.  Grant  speaks  of  it  as  desirable 
for  a  private  garden,  and  says  the  fruit  is  ex-  i 
ceedingly  sweet  and  luscious,  has  very  delicate 
aroma,  and  when  well  ripened  is  without  tough- 
ness or  acidity  in  its  flesh.  It  ripens  a  week  or 
more  earlier  than  the  Isabella. 

The  Union  Village  grape  is  spoken  of  as  a 
gigantic  vine,  bearing  berries  as  large  as  Black 
Hamburgs,  ripening  a  week  earlier  than  Isabella,  ■ 
and  hanging  on  till  after  frost,  and  exceedingly 
productive. 

Persons  disposed  to  plant  one  or  more  hardy 
vines,  can  certainly  determine  from  the  informa- 
tion here  given  which  to  select. 

In  planting  a  vine,  recollect  these  few  simple 
rules,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  growing 
vines.  Trimming  and  thinning  will  give 
fruit.  The  place  of  reception  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  at  least  half  of  the  day,  and  I 
better  if  all — not  overshadowed  by  trees,  or  sub- 
jected to  the  drip  of  water  from  them.  A  rich 
pervious  soil — such  as  would  yield  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  but  made  three  times 
as  deep,  (that  is  to  say,  two  feet  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  deep),  with  no  place  for  water  to  lodge 
at  the  bottom.  About  half  the  depth  named 
will  answer  very  well  for  a  few  years,  but  the 
vine,  before  it  is  able  to  give  its  best  mature  re- 
sults, will  begin  to  fail.  After  shallow  planting, 
profuse  manuring  is  injurious,  and  there  should 
be  no  joint  occupancy  of  the  ground  by  weeds  or 
vegetables. 

Although  the  wants  of  the  vine  are  few, 
simple,  and  easy  supplied,  yet  they  are  imper- 
ative, and,  as  with-  all  the  other  fruits  of  our 
climate,  it  is  only  to  judicious  care  that  it  can 
yield  its  richest  delight. — JV.  Y.  Tribune. 


LECTURES  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  believed  that  a  course  of  lectures  might  be 
secured  in  almostevery  farming  community,  which 
would  be  in  every  way  profitable,  not  only  to 
those  whose  living  and  pecuniary  prosperity  de- 
pend upon  agricultural  knowledge,  but  to  the 
people  generally  Most  of  these  lectures  could 
probably  be  obtained  at  little  expense,  from  com- 
petent men  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  But  good 
lectures,  even  if  at  considerable  expense,  would 
be  a  profitable  investment.    Our  new  ideas  of 
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ractical  importance  in  regard  to  manures,  or 
raining,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  subjects 
elonging  to  agriculture,  would  pay,  in  the  results 
I  the  next  summer's  labor,  for  the  whole  course. 
|— Boston  Weekly  Journal. 


I [Correspondence  of  the  Bucks  county  Intelligencer.] 
AN  ENTERTAINING  LECTURE. 
Qaakertown,  Dec.  16,  1858. 

I  il/essrs  .Editors : — Our  lecture-going  public  have 
lust  been  regaled  with  a  narrative  of  a  trip  across 
■[he  Alps  in  winter,  from  a  lecture  delivered  by 
■Dr.   Joseph  Parrish  of  Germantown,  entitled 

II  The  Alps  in  Winter."  Dr.  Parrish  commenced 
■by  giving  a  description  of  the  formation  of  their 
iplpine  party.  It  was  as  follows  : 

i  Everybody  who  visits  Europe  must  necessari- 
ly visit  Paris,  and  when  at  Paris  all  Americans 
■bust  visit  one  another. — In  one  of  these  social 
Iratherings,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of  our 
American  representatives,  there  was  a  New  Eng 
land  gentleman  and  his  bride,  a  lady  of  great 
'inodesty  and  bashfulness,  who  had  made  it  a 
[stipulation  of  the  marriage  contract  that  the  wed- 
ding tour  should  be  a  trip  over  the  Continent, 
I  nasmuch  as  she  was  twenty  years  younger  than 
mimself — a  Kentucky  doctor,  and  a  number  of 
spthers.  The  question  arose,  where  should  they 
Ifravel  ? — After  some  consultation,  the  New- 
Jiclampshire  man,  who  was  a  thorough  bred  Yan- 
kee, and  Dr.  Parrish,  with  their  wives,  determin- 
ed to  cross  the  Alps.  The  others  of  the  party 
Severally  declined  accompanying  them  ;  as  a  pas- 
sage over  the  iUps  in  mid- winter  is  a  rare  and 
perilous  undertaking.  But  our  little  party  were 
not  to  be  deterred,  for,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
|New  Englander — "  He  wanted  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  overcoming  mountains  that  shouldn't 
jought  to  be  overcome."  They  therefore  searched 
jaround  for  a  guide,  which  they  found  in  the  per- 
son of  a  weasel-eyed,  knock-kneed  master  of  many 

(languages, which  requisite  obtained, and  the  equip- 
ments and  necessary  provision  duly  attended  to, 
they  made  the  start.  After  some  days  travel- 
ing they  reached  the  base  of  ci  those  beauties  of 
the  European  world,"  and  their  eyes  were  feasted 

i  with  the  sight  of  the  snow-clad  mounts,  which 
the  New  Englander  u  considered  pretty  clever 
hills."  On  the  21st  of  December,  they  reached 
Lake  Geneva,  a  mountain  lake,  over  1000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  which  is  fed  by  40 
mountain  streams. — From  here  the  mountains 
tower  up  in  majestic  sublimity,  their  lofty  peaks 
piercing  the  very  clouds,  while  their  sides  pre- 
sented the  climate  of  the  four  seasons.  Spring, 
summer,  autumn  and  winter  here  held  their  reign 
at  the  same  time,  though  at  different  elevations, 
on  these  mighty  mounds,  which  our  Yankee 
friend  said  "  were  a  leetle  bit  bigger  than  our 
Mt  Washington." 


I  On  the  sides  of  these  mountains  were  depicted 
I  sceneries  aud  landscapes  most  sublime  ;  for  a  dis- 
j  tance' the  verdure  of  summer,  anon  the  pines 
and  firs  which  at  last  disappear  and  give  place  to 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow  ;  and  here  again  is 
a  change;  the  snow  itself  4  to  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  appearing  quite  different 
from  the  ordinary  snow,  the  crystals  being  globu- 
lar. Here  and  there  were  seen  little  hamlets 
nestled  in  the  mountains,  which  were  the  more 
beautiful  from  their  contrast  with  the  dreary 
wastes  around  them.  And  thus,  after  meeting 
with  adventures  both  amusing  and  exciting,  they 
reached  a  small  town,  from  which  they  com- 
menced the  ascent  to  the  St.  Bernard  Convent. 

Their  mode  of  travelling  the  first  part  of  the 
distance  was  as  follows  :  The  women  were  en- 
sconced in  a  rough  vehicle  drawn  by  mules,  and 
led  by  guides.  The  driver  (for  there  must  be  a 
person  to  fill  that  responsible  office,  though  he 
occupy  the  honors  of  the  offic3  without  its  duties) 
sits  upon  a  rude  board  in  front,  with  reins  in 
hand,  while  a  guide  at  the  head  of  each  mule 
leads  them  up  the  ascent.  These  guides  were 
procured  in  the  mountainous  regions,  and  were 
government  officers — no  person  being  allowed  to 
serve  as  such  unless  they  had  served  an  appren- 
ticeship under  and  graduated  by  the  government. 
The  travellers,  with  poles,  leggins,  &c,  followed 
after  this  strange  equipage,  which  carried  their 
treasures,  viz  : — their  wives  and  their  trunks.  At 
the  end  of  each  day's  journey  they  halted  at  some 
of  the  mountain  hamlets,  whose  inhabitants,  their 
customs  and  modes  of  living,  the  lecturer  here 
paused  to  describe.  The  men  are  mostly  hun- 
ters ;  the  women  make  baskets,  spin,  weave, 
make  toys,  &c,  which  articles  or  produce  they 
in  summer  export  to  France  or  some  adjacent 
mart,  and  sell,  the  proceeds  of  which  afford  them 
the  means  of  sustenance  for  the  year.  Many  of 
the  men  emigrate  to  France  in  the  winter,  where 
they  reside  until  spring,  following  whatever  av- 
ocation they  may  chance  to  find  employment  in; 
leaving  their  families  at  home  to  live  on  brown 
bread,  made  of  rye  and  oat  meal,  and  baked 
twice  a  year.  The  amusing  custom  adopted  in 
Swiss  courting,  was  graphically  depicted  by  the 
lecturer.  When  a  young  man  contemplates  an 
alliance  with  any  fair  one,  he  first  obtains  the 
consent  of  the  parents,  then  on  some  suitable  eve- 
ning he  makes  his  first  visit,  and  enjoys  a 
pleasant  chat  with  his  inamorata,  the  parents  all 
the  while  being  present ;  for  he  must  be  narrowly 
watched,  as  all  young  men  ought  to  be.  If  du- 
ring the  evening  the  "fair  one  takes  the  tongs,  and 
seizing  a  burning  stick  from  the  fire,  places 
it  in  an  upright  position,  the  game  is  out — the 
ardent  swain  is  defeated.  As  the  blaze  of  the 
upright  brand  becomes  less  and  less,  until 
nought  but  the  blackened  and  charred  end  from 
which  all  fire  is  extinct  is  presented  to  the  view, 
so  must  the  fire  of  love  in  his  brea&t  slowly  ex- 
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tinguish,  until  all  traces  of  the  former  fire  are 
vanished. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  hamlet  they  encounter- 
ed a  snow  storm  which  caused  them  to  halt  and 
make  new  arrangements  in  their  mode  of  travel- 
ing. The  mechanical  skill  of  the  Swiss  not  be- 
ing largely  developed,  the  skill  of  the  New  Eng- 
land gentleman  was  called  into  requisition,  and 
he  soon  furnished  them  with  a  sled,  upon  which 
was  transferred  the  contents  of  their  former  car- 
riage. While  at  the  little  hamlet  in  which  they 
rested  over  night,  they  were  placed  in  a  small 
room  with  a  bed  to  repose  upon,  which  appeared 
like  a  half  barrel  in  shape  ;  this  not  suiting  the 
fancy  of  the  doctor,  as  to  shape,  he  endeavored 
to  flatten  its  convexity,  when  it  was  discovered 
to  be  buoyed  up  from  the  under  side  by  piles  of 
nuts  and  potatoes,  which  not  being  compressible, 
he  was  forced  to  sleep  upon,  which  he  did  as 
well  as  a  monarch  on  his  bed  of  down. 

The  next  morning  about  10  o'clock  they  again 
started  on  their  journey.    Snow  was  still  falling, 
but  with  sled,  mules  and  guides,  with  bodies  in 
warm  coats  and  furs,  and  heads  filled  with  Amer- 
ican perseverance,  they  knew  no  such  word  as 
despair.    Soon  after  starting  the  snow  ceased, 
and  now  a  dead  silence  prevailed.    No  sound 
greeted  the  ear;  if  they  spoke,  no  echo  was  re- 
turned ;  a  perfect  stillness  pervaded  these  snowy 
clffs,  which  owned  no  sovereign  but  God.  They 
were  now  eight  miles  from  Hospice  ;  and  soon 
after  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  beaten  route  found 
by  Napoleon  in  his  "  crossing  of  the  Alps." 
Anon  the  site  of  the  narrow  escape  from  death 
of  that  great  man  is  passed,  and  they  soon  arrive 
at  the  lonely  stone  house  at  the  foot  of  St.  Ber- 
nard.   Here  the  sleds  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  women  were  again  changed  from  them  to  the 
backs  of  the  patient  mules.    All  preliminaries 
arranged,  they  start — a  guide  ahead  ;  next  a  mule, 
bearing  New  Englander's  lady  j  then  a  guide, 
followed  by  the  gentleman  himself ;  then  a  mule, 
bearing  the  Doctor's  wife  ;  then  the  Doctor, 
clinging  to  the  tail  of  said  mule  ;  behind  a  guide, 
and  the  party  is  described.    Soon  they  arrive  at 
St.   Pierre.    On  the  road  are  seen,  stationed 
at  short  distances  from  each  other,  rude  crosses, 
before  which  the  guides  bow  themselves,  make 
the  accustomed  crossing  of  the  breast,  and  then 
pass  on.    A  mantle  of  snow  enveloped  every- 
thing in  this  vast  wilderness  of  silence.  Soon 
the  mules  founder  ;  they  must  be  abandoned  and 
are  accordiugly  sent  down  the  mountain.  The 
ladies,  with  both  hands  holding  by  a  strap  that 
surrounds  the  waist  of  a  guide,  and  another  push- 
ing them  from  behind,  proceed  on  foot  through 
the  snow.    They  soon  meet  a  mountain  pedlar, 
who  anxious  to  announce  their  arrival  to  the 
Brethren  of  St.  Bernard,  renounces  his  former 
project,  and  returns  with  the  party.    Soon  a 
Brother  of  the  comvent  is  seen  approaching  with 
his  leathern  girdle,  from  which  is  suspended  a 


flask  of  wine,  the  contents  of  which  arc,  on 
arrival,  quickly  transferred  to  the  inner  mai 
after  which  they  proceed  to  the  far  famed  S( 
Bernard   convent,    This  was  founded  in  tl 
year  962,  by  St.  Bernard,  who  died  in  the  ye; 
1008    It  has  ever  been  a  place  of  shelter  for  th 
Alpine  traveler.    It  is  the  highest  house  in  th 
world,  and  is  a  temple  sacred  to  humanity.  The 
brothers  of  this  order  receive  an  annual  stipend, 
amounting  to  about  $2  per  year.    A  descrip- 
tion of  the  inside  of  this  building — the  chapel, 
Napoleon's  room,  &c. —  followed.    In  the  lattert 
are  portraits  of  many  of  the  important  person-1 
ages  of  the  old  world — Pope  Pius  IX,  the  em-t 
peror  and  empress  of  France,  the  sovereign  of  I 
Austria,  and  one  nearer  and  dearer  to  every  Amer- 
ican heart,  that  o  f  our  own  Washington.  Pass- 
ing before  this,  the  good  monk  delivered  a  eulogy  t 
upon  this  great  man,  describing  him  as  living  in  i 
the  hearts  of  true  Switzers. 

From  this  place  the  descent  is  commenced,  the 
ladies  being  carried  upon  chairs  suspended  from 
the  back  of  the  guides.    Sometimes  the  walkwas. 
change  to  a  slide,  and  the  guides  went  headlon 
down  like  the  snow-plow  of  a  locomotive.  Th 
pedlars,  in  the  descent  of  this  mountain,  tie  the 
hind  feet  of  the  mules  under  them,  making  them 
sit  down,  when  they  are  started  on  their  slide 
and  slip  to  the  bottom. 

The  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  and 
the  end  of  the  lecture,  were  simultaneous;  and  the 
audience,  who  had  accompanied  the  lecture  (in.i 
imagination)  on  his  trip  through  the  snow,  de- 
parted to  their  homes,  highly  edified. 

Incognito. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  weather,  &c.,for  First  month. 

1858.  1859. 

Rain,  all  or  nearly  all  day,  ....  4  ds.  5  ds. 
j  Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24  hours,    2   "  3 

!  Snow,  5   u  5 

Cloudy  without  storms,  6  "  4 

Ordinary  clear, .    .  .  14  "  14 


TEMPERATURES,  &C. 


31  31 
1858.  1859. 


Mean  Temperature  of  the  month  per  Pennsylvania 

Hospital,   39  72  deg.      34  deg 

Highest,    "         "       "       "        62    "        62  " 
Lowest,    "         "       "       "        22    "  3Qbl.z. 
Rain  during  the  month,        "      2-60  in.       6.67  in. 
Deaths  during  the  month  counting  five  entire  weeks 

for  each  year,   907  930. 

The  average  of  the  mean  Temperatures  of  this  month 

for  the  past  seventy  years  has  been       31-16  deg. 
The  highest,  during  that  entire  period,  (1790,)     44  " 
The  lowest,       "       "  '    "       "       (1857,)  22-37  " 

The  temperature  of  the  month  -  this  year  has  been 
looked  upon  by  many  as  quite  unusual,  and  by  some 
as  unprecedented,  It  was  not  quite  three  degrees 
above  the  average  for  the  last  seventy  years,  aad  nearly 
six  below  the  same  month  of  last  year  ;  while  during 
that  entire  period  of  seventy  years,  it  has  exceeded 
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average  of  31-16  deg.  thirty-tioo  times;  the  most 
arkable  of  which  were — 

1790        44  |  1843  38 
1802        38  J  1845  38 
1828       39  |  1858  39-72 
1838       38  I 


lilada.,  2d  mo.  1st,  1859. 


J.  M.  E. 


From  The  A.  S.  Standard. 
THE  TWO  VOICES. 

In  the  dim  December  twilight, 

By  the  fire  I  mused  alone ; 
And  a  voice  witbin  me  murmured 

In  a  deep,  impassioned  tone — 

Murmured  first,  and  then  grew  stronger, 
Wilder  in  its  thrilling  strain — 

"Break,  sad  heart,  for,  oh,  no  longer 
Canst  thou  bear  this  ceaseless  pain. 

"  Canst  thou  bear  the  bitter  anguish, 
All  the  wrong,  and  woe,  and  shame 

That  the  world  bath  heaped  upon  thee, 
Though  it  bath  no  cause  for  blame? 

' u  True  it  is  that  thou  dost  give  it 
Hate  for  hate,  and  scorn  for  scorn  ; 

True  it  is  that  thou  wouldst  gladly 
Make  it  bear  what  thou  bast  borne. 

"  But  does  such  a  vengeful  spirit 

Soothe  thee,  make  thee  calm  and  strong? 
No  ;  thy  inmost  life  it  poisons, 

Makes  the  strife  more  fierce  and  long. 

"  Would'st  thou  live,  oh,  foolish  dreamer? 

What  to  thee  are  life  and  joy  ? 
Kuow'st  thou  not  the  cruel  future 

All  thy  visions  shall  destroy  ? 

"  Would'st  thou  live,  oh,  homeless  outcast, 
Tossed  upon  life's  restless  wave? 

Thou  canst  find  a  haven  only 
la  the  quiet  of  the  grave. 

"  Tbere  a  sweet  and  soothing  stillness 
From  thee  never  shall  depart; 

There  the  angel  Peace  shall  fold  thee 
Closely  to  her  loving  heart." 

To  the  earnest  voice  I  hearkened, 
And  within  my  troubled  brea9t 

Deeper,  stronger  grew  the  longing 
For  the  blessed  boon  of  rest. 

"Grant,"  I  prayed,  "  0  gracious  Father  1 

Grant  the  simple  boon  I  crave, 
Let  me  leave  this  weary  conflict, 

Let  me  rest  within  the  grave  !" 
Deep  the  silence  that  succeeded  ; 

Gleamed  the  firelight  warm  and  bright, 
But,  for  me,  its  warmih  and  brightness 

Gladdened  not  the  cold,  dark  night. 
But,  without,  the  dreary  night-wind, 

With  its  wild  and  mournful  moan, 
From  the  sad  soul  of  the  pine  trees, 

Found  an  echo  in  my  own. 
Then  another  voice  spake  to  me, 

Spake  in  accents  strong  and  clear  ; 
Like  the  proud  notes  of  a  trumpet 

Fell  its  tones  upon  my  ear. 
"Shame,"  it  cried,  "  oh,  weak  repiner! 

Hast  thou  yielded  to  despair? 
Canst  thou  win  the  crown  immortal 

If  the  cross  thou  wilt  not  bear? 


"  Hast  thou  nothing  left  to  live  for  ? 

Would'st  thou  leave  the  glorious  strife? 
Know  the  life  that's  passed  in  struggling 

Is  the  true,  the  only  life. 

"  Canst  thou  see  the  souls  around  thee 
Bravely  battling  with  the  wrong, 

And  not  feel  thy  soul  within  thee 
In  the  cause  of  truth  grow  strong  ? 

"  Art  thou,  then,  the  only  wronged  one  ? 

With  thy  sorrows  will  all  cease  ? 
Thou  forgettest  other  sufferers, 

In  thy  selfish  prayer  f<3r  peace. 

"  Live  for  others,  woik  for  others  ; 

Sharing,  strive  to  soothe  their  woe, 
Till  tby  heart,  no  longer  fainting, 

With  an  ardent  zeal  shall  glow. 

t£  Of  thyself  thou  art  unworthy, 
False  to  all  thy  early  vows, 

If  thy  once  unbending  spirit 
Now  beneath  its  burden  bows. 

"  Prayest  thou  for  death  ?  pray,  rather. 
For  the  strength  to  live,  and  bear 

All  thy  wrongs  with  brave  endurance. 
Scorn  to  yield  thee  to  despair  ; 

"  Knowing  that  to  strive  and  suffer, 
With  a  purpose  pure  and  high, 

In  a  holy  cause,  is  nobler 
Than  ingloriously  to  die. 

"  Sweet  the  grave's  unbroken  quiet 
To  thy  aching  heart  would  be  ; 

But,  believe,  to  live  for  others 
Is  a  higher  destiny." 

Ceased  the  voice  ;  again,  in  silence, 

By  the  fire  I  mused  alone  ; 
Darkly  closed  the  night  around  me; 

But  my  soul  had  stronger  grown. 

And  I  said—"  I  thank  Thee,  Father, 
For  the  answer  Thou  hast  given. 

Bravely  will  I  bear  earth's  burdens, 
Ere  I  pray  to  rest  in  Heaven." 
Philadelphia,  Dec,  1858. 


Trifles !  yes,  a  pebble 
At  the  fountain's  souree 

Will  divert  the  river 

From  its  destined  course. 

Trifles  !  yes,  a  gesture 

Or  a  touch  too  rude, 
Love's  sweet  buds,  unblossomed. 

Has  in  ruin  strewed. 

Trifles!  yes,  a  breathing 

Hastily  bestowed, 
Stifles  the  spark  in  ashes 

That  to  flames  had  glowed. 


OCEAN  LEVEL. 

The  popular  notion  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed, that  the  Atlantic  ocean  was  many  feet 
higher  than  the  Pacific  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  has  been  formally  exploded.  It  has 
been  conclusively  ascertained,  after  a  series  of 
tidal  observations,  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
scientific  care,  at  Panama  and  Aspinwall  bay, 
and  connected  by  accurate  levels  along  the  line 
of  railroad,  that  the  mean  height  of  the  two  oceans 
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is  exactly  the  same  ;  although,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  rise  of  tide  of  both  places,  there 
are,  of  course,  times  when  one  of  the  oceans  is 
higher  or  lower  that  the  other  ;  but  their  mean 
level,  that  is  to  say,  their  height  at  half  tide,  is 
now  proved  to  be  precisely  the  same. — Pres. 
Banner. 


SKETCHES  AND  STUDIES  IN  RUSSIA. 
Contftmed  from  page  736. 

Last  year  St.  Nicholas  was  nearly  playing  false 
to  his  proteges.    The  winter  appeared  to  have 
set  in  for  a  continuance  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, and  provisions  were  beginning  to  come  in 
from  the  country,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
thaw,  and  soon  afterwards  the  smaller  rivers, 
which,  as  they  freeze  the  first,  are  also  the  first 
to  break  up,  were  pronounced  unsafe.  Accord- 
ingly the  peasants,  on  arriving  with  their  sledges 
at  the  Oka,  distant  about  twenty  miles  from 
Moscow,  waited  on  its  banks  before  risking  their 
precious  iives_>  and,  what  was  more  important, 
their  valuable  provisions,  on  its  treacherous  ice. 
As  the  thaw  continued,  the  river  soon  became 
altogether  impassable,  and  the  peasants  found 
themselves  in  a  terrible  dilemma.    If  they  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  Oka,  they  and  the  contents 
of  their  sledges  might  be  lost  together;  but  if 
they  remained  where  they  were,  the  poultry  and 
meat  which  they  had  intended  to  convey  to  Mos- 
cow would  inevitably  spoil,  and  they  would  have 
to  return  home  without  provisions  and  withouc 
money.    Now  the  peasants  on  their  road  to  the 
Moscow  markets  take  their  meals  at  the  wayside 
inns  on  credit,  and  pay  as  they  go  home  after 
they  have  effected  a  sale  j  and  so  that  to  return 
without  money  was  out  of  the  question.  Ac- 
cordingly rustici  expectabant,  and  in  this  case 
with  some  reason  ;  for  though  it  was  now  flow- 
ing, the  river  was  certainly  not  destined  to  roll 
on  in  omne  volubilis  sevum.    In  the  midst  of  the 
difficulty  a  Jew  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oka.    The  provisions  were  still  sound,  and  the 
Oka,  though  now  nearly  free  from  ice,  might  be 
converted  into  a  hard  road  almost  in  a  single 
night.    At  all  events,  if  the  frost  once  recom- 
menced, the  provisions  were  safe  ;  and  a  Jew  can 
always  wait  for  his  money,  if  by  a  few  days'  delay 
it  wili  become  tripled  and  quadrupled.  Accord- 
ingly the  Hebrew  offered  some  sort  of  pottage 
on  the  spot  for  the  right  of  taking  all  the  sledges 
with  their  contents  to  the  Moscow  markets  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  Whether 
he  also  offered  something  to  St:  Nicholas  is  un- 
known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  that  nijrht  the  mer- 
cury fell,  the  next  morning  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  before  evening  the  Oka 
was  again  a  road,  and  the  sledges  on  their  way 
to  the  "Frozen  Market"  of  Moscow,  where  they 
arrived  just  in  time  for  the  Nikolsky  fete. 
The  Frozen  Market  is  one  of  the  most  curious 


in  Moscow,  which  abounds  in  markets  of  a  curio 
kind.    There  is  the  market  for  the  hiring 
domestic  servants ;  the  horse-market,  beloved 
gypsies ;  the  market  for  earthen  pots,  and  tl 
market  for  wooden  pails.    There  is  tbe  frui 
market,  especially  pleasing  to  foreigners  from  il 
delicious  water-melons  in  the  autumn,  and  iuP 
admirable  frozen  apples  (like  lumps  of  apple-ict  if, 
in  the  winter.    rIhere  is  the  hay-market,  wheiP 
(besides  hay)  cream,  butter,  eggs,  and  all  kind  {! 
of  farm  produce  are  exposed  for  sale.    There  i 
the  market  of  the  Soukhareff  Tower,  for  the  sal  j 
of  furniture,  clothes,  sledges,  tea-urns,  screw  6 
drivers,  rusty  nails,  secondhand  books,  and  esi  f 
pecially  stray  numbers  of  the  Russian  Messenger  ( 
the  Contemporary  j  the  National  Annals,  th<  1 
Moscovite,  and  other  indigenous  Reviews.  Ther 
there  is  the  market  for  odoriferous  sheep-skinN 
and  motheaten  shoubas,  vamped-up  winter-boots,* 
huge  leather  gloves,  shaped  like  baby's  mittens.; 
Cossack  and  Circassian  caps,  felt  goloshes,  call 
tans  and  girdles,  to  say  nothing  of  fish-pies,  salt-  i 
ed  cucumbers,  boiled  liver,  raspberry  kvass,j 
!  bl  ck  bread,  and  other  delicacies  of  the  season,  , 
for  buyers  and  sellers  ;  a  market  whose  popular 
and  emphatic  name  is  "  Louse  Market,"  and  I 
where  you  may  have  your  handkerchief  stolen I 
from  you  at  one  end,  and  offered  to  yourself  forr 
sale  at  the  other.    But  none  of  these  markets  - 
are  so  peculiar  as  the  Frozen  Market.    It  is  not 
until  the  fete  of  St.  Nicholas' — -or  later  still,  the 
week  between  Christmas  and  the  new  year — 
that  this  strange  exhibition  is  to  be  seen  in  all 
its  glory  ;  and  by  that  time  the  severe  period  of 
winter  has  fairly  set  in.     The  soldiers,  tall 
strongly  built  men,  are  wearing  their  long  gray 
coats  over  their  heavy  knapsacks,  which  bulge 
out  and  make  them  look  like  so  many  hunch- 
backs ;  while  the  broad  black  bandages  which 
protect  their  ears  and  cheeks  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  persons  suffering  from  tooth  ache. 
The  cold  has  indeed  had  some  effect  upon  them  ) 
for  as  they  march  in  from  the  country  their  raw- 
looking  countenances  are  as  red  as  beef,  and  their 
frozen  moustaches  as  white   as  horse-radish. 
Every  rnoujik  with  his  long  and  literally  snow- 
white  beard  looks  like  an  allegorical  figure  of 
Winter.    The  blackest  horses  are  now  pie-bald, 
thanks  to  the  hoar-frost  which  decorates  their 
sides ;  while  the  congelation  of  their  breath 
round  the  hairs  that  project  from  their  nostrils 
adds  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  appearance,  and 
provides  them  with  a  set  of  spikes  such  as  calves 
wear  in  weaning  time. 

But  although  the  drivers  and  horses  of  the 
sledg^,  as  they  hurry  towards  the  market-place, 
form  a  by  no  means  uninteresting  part  of  the 
exhibition,  their  loads,  when  taken  out  and 
arranged  with  a  view  to  sale,  present  a  picture 
which  is  far  more  striking.  On  one  side  you 
see  a  collection  of  frozen  sheep, — stiff,  ghastly 
objects, — some  put  to  stand  on  their  hoofs  like 
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ge  wooden  animals  in  a  child's  "  Noah's  Ark 
hers  on  their  sides,  with  their  legs  projecting 
actly  at  right  angles  to  their  bodies  ;  others, 
ain,  on  their  backs,  with  their  feet  in  the  air, 
ter  the  manner  of  inverted  tables.  The  oxen 
e  only  less  hideous  because  they  have  usually 
;en  cleft  down  the  back  with  an  axe.  The 
gs  are  usually  in  rows,  where  they  are  made 
stand  on  their  hind  legs  with  their  fore-feet 
tended  above  their  heads,  in  an  attitude  of 
ihortation. 

Among  the  poultry  and  game,  the  hares  are 
specially  remarkable,  from  the  fact  that  their 
ir,  which  through  the  summer  is  either  brown 
gray,  has  at  the  approach  of  winter  turned 
ompletely  white ;  a  provision  of  nature  which 
nables  the  Russian  and  Siberian  hare  to  travel 
hrough  the  snow  in  quest  of  food  with  a  certain 
mount  of  impunity  j  though  for  all  that  it  never 
fails  to  be  represented  at  the  winter-markets  of 
.  o|  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.    The  partridges, 
.  ;{|luails,  grouse,  heath-cocks,  wood-hens,  &c,  are 
lying  together  in  a  frozen  mass;  and  by  their 
3joi  fide  are  the  ducks  and  geese,  with  outstretched 
:  pecks,  so  straight  and  stiff  that  you  might  take 
me  of  these  harmless  birds  by  the  bill,  and, 
tale  ising  it  as  a  bludgeon,  knock  your  enemy  down 
fft  tvith  the  body.    The  fowls  have  been  plucked 
..•  immediately  after  being  killed,  plunged  into  wa- 
M  ter,  and  then  left  to  freeze.    Thus  they  are  com- 
&  pletely  encased  in  ice,  and  in  that  condition  will 
keep  until  the  spring,  or,  if  placed  in  the  ice- 
cellar  which  is  attached  to  every  Russian  house, 
until  a  still  later  period.    Besides  game  of  every 
kind,  not  only  from  the  neighboring  govern- 
ments, but  even  from  Finland  and  Siberia,  the 
markets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  sup- 
plied with  fish  from  every  sea  and  river  in  the 
empire.    Lomonossoff,  the  earliest  Russian  poet, 
the  author  of  the  first  Russian  dictionary,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists  and  natural 
philosophers  the  country  ever  produced,  made 
his  first  appearance  in  St.  Petersburg  wish  a 
sledge-load  of  fish  from  the  White  Sea,  where 
his  father  gained  his  living  as  a  fisherman.  The 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  also  contribute  largely. 
The  Don  sends  its  sturgeons,  after  the  roe  has 
been  duly  extracted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
cavier;  and  the  Volga  its  rich,  oily,  yellow- 
fleshed  sterlet  invaluable  for  fish- soup.  The 
presence  of  the  sterlet  is  the  more  welcome  in 
the  winter-markets  from  the  fact  that  that  deli- 
cately organized  and  exquisitely  flavored  fish  will 
only  live  in  the  water  of  the  Volga.    But  in 
winter  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  to  live  at  all 
after  it  has  once  been  caught;  for  it  can  be  con- 
veyed in  its  frozen  state  to  the  extremities  of  the 
empire  without  losing  any  of  its  freshness,  or 
any  very  perceptible  amount  of  its  taste. 

The  mode  of  catching  fish  in  the  winter  is 
simple  enough.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  ice,  and 
the  fish  rush  to  it  for  the  sake  of  the  air.  Then, 


in  the  case  of  the  sturgeons  of  the  Don,  the  Cos- 
sacks "of  that  ilk 39  harpoon  them  ;  while  else- 
where the  smaller  fish,  equally  in  want  of  air, 
precipitate  themselves  into  the  nets  and  thus  get 
out  of  the  ice  into  the  frying-pan,  or,  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Frozen  Market  is, 
that  it  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  an  improvised 
wood,  which  is  composed  entirely  of  ever- 
greens for  Christmas  trees.  Beneath  the  shade 
of  this  portable  thicket  are  sold  brooms,  wooden 
spades  for  clearing  away  the  snow  from  before 
the  houses,  and  the  hand-sledges  in  which  ser- 
vants and  shopmen  draw  their  parcels  along  the 
streets ;  for  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
carry  anything  at  all  heavy  or  cumbersome  when 
it  may  be  pulled  so  easily  along  the  slippery 
pavement. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  itinerant  vendors  of 
sucking-pigs,  who  start  from  the  Frozen  Market 
with  whole  litters  of  the  interesting  little  ani- 
mals (not  much  larger  than  guinea-pigs)  hang- 
ing from  their  necks  and  waists ;  nor  the  dealers 
in  dried  mushrooms,  who  string  those  leathern 
delicacies  together  like  pieces  of  paper  on  the 
tail  of  a  kite,  and  wear  them  in  garlands  about 
their  sheep-skinned  persons.  A  similar  kind  of 
pedlar  is  to  be  found  in  the  man  who  is  hung  all 
over  with  chains  and  rings  of  thin,  whity-brown 
bread,- — doubtless  a  friend  to  the  owner  of  the 
tumbler  and  tea-urn  who  walks  about  the  com- 
mercial quarter  and  sells  hot  tea  to  the  bearded 
and  caftaned  merchants. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ICELAND. 


This  is  a  forbidding  country  to  write  about 
when  the  mercury  is  below  zero.  But  with  the 
4000  square  miles  of  glacier  in  Iceland,  there 
are  more  then  thirty  volcanoes  ;  and  so  with  the 
chilling  associations  connected  with  the  very  name 
of  the  island,  there  are  mingled  stirring  and 
cheerful  tidings.  The  people  even  there  feel 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  are  demanding  indepen- 
dence of  Denmark.  "Their  assembly/'  says  a 
recent  European  correspondent,  "  remodelled  in 
1843,  and  composed  of  twenty- four  members,  is 
insufficient  for  the  progressists  ;  and  the  home 
government  at  Copenhagen  appears  to  be  willing 
to  meet  all  demands  in  the  most  accommodating 
spirit."  The  Danish  Finance  Committee,  with 
a  frankness  that  does  tbem  great  credit,  confess 
that  they  know  but  little  of  the  affairs  of  the  isl- 
and, and  declare  that  the  time  has  come  for  ac- 
cording to  Iceland  the  right  of  managing  its  own 
affairs.  It  would  be  strange  if  this  old  home  of 
Northern  civilization  should  come  to  life  again, 
and  renew  its  importance  on  the  political  map  of 
Europe.    Iceland  has  an  area  of  37,000  square 
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miles,  and  a  population  of  over  60,000. — Boston 
Weekly  Journal. 

ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 
Compensated  Emancipation  Convention. — The  Com- 
pensated Emancipation  Society  held  its  session  at 
Albany  on  the  26th  ult.  The  meeting  is  regarded 
as  unfavorable  to  the  plan  of  compensated  emancipa- 
tion. 

Considerable  whaling  business  is  done  at  Monte- 
rey, California.  During  the  past  five  years,  seventy- 
three  whales  have  been  killed  there,  which  produced 
seventy-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  gallons 
of  oil,  worth  $55,000.  There  have  been  about  fifteen 
men  engaged  in  the  business,  until  last  year,  since 
when  others  have  gone  into  it  with  good  success. 

Henry  Shaw,  a  wealthy  and  public-spirited  citizen 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  engaged  in  laying  out  and  con- 
structing an  immense  arboretum  and  garden  on  the 
plan  cf  f,he  Jar  din  des  Plantes,  as  a  gift  to  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  His  design  seems  to  be  not  only  to  make 
it  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  known  trees,  plants 
and  shrubs,  but  to  include  in  its  objects  a  full  course 
of  instruction  in  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture. 

The  expenses  of  living  in  New  York  are  said  to  be 
a  third  higher  than  in  either  London  or  Paris,  and 
they  are  constantly  increasing. 

Famine.— Gratiot  county,  Michigan,  is  again  afflicted 
with  famine.  A  memorial  to  the  Legislature  says 
that  the  cause  is  the  total  failnre  of  the  crops.  There 
are  about  one  thousand  families  in  the  county,  and 
not  more  than  one  quarter  of  them  have  the  means  of 
subsistence  until  next  harvest. 

The  patent  for  M'Cormick's  reaping  machine  ex- 
pired on  the  31st  fc.,  and  as  the  application  lor  the 
renewal  of  the  pa  it  was  refused,  the  invention  is 
now  public  proper 

The  Delaware  1  ;ry  Bill.—  The  great  battle  in 
the  Legislature  of  vare  over  the  lottery  grant  has 
resulted  in  the  fina  sage  of  the  bill.  It  passed  the 
Senate  on  the  26th  i  t.  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  having 
previously  passed  t  .e  House  by  ayes  twelve,  nays 
eleven,  a  majority  of  one  in  each  House.  It  goes  into 
immediate  effect,  a  id  grants  to  Richard  France,  of 
Baltimore,  the  privii  ge  of  drawing  lotteries  and  sel- 
ling lottery  tickets  it  that  State  for  the  period  of  twenty 
years,  in  c  onsideration  of  which  he  is  to  pay  a  bonus 
of  $27,010,  to  be  'evoted  to  building  railroads, 
churcbes,  school-houses,  water-work3,  &c,  in  the 
State. 

A  bill,  entitled  an  act  "  To  benefit  the  State  of  De- 
aware,"  passed  the  first  reading  in  the  Senate  of 
Delaware  on  the  5th  insl.  The  bill  grants  lottery 
privileges  lor  the  period  of  seventeen  years  to  Wood, 
Eddy  &  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Ddl..  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  paid  to  the  State. 

Congress. — The  Senate  bill,  relative  to  the  N.  Y.  In- 
dian reservation  in  Kansas  has  passed, with  amendments 
This  bill  sets  apart  three  huudied  and  twenty  acres 
for  each  individual  Indian  who  is  removed  from  New 
York  to  the  reservation  assigned  to  them  under  the 
treaty  of  1838.  The  Indians  to  have  one  year  within 
which  to  make  their  selection,  and  pre-emptions  to  be 
secured  fr:>m  the  date  of  settlement.  The  money  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  lands,  other  than  those  selected 
by  the  Indians,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  for  their 
benefit. 

On  5th  inst.,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Wm.  H. 
Seward  presented  a  memorial  from  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  instructing  its  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  oppose  the  increase  of  postage  rates.  The  bill  ^as 
dieouosed  till  a  late  hour,  but  without  any  result. 


The  Haytjen  Revolution. — The  whole  of  the  nortl|!| 
part  of  Hayti,  of  which  Cape  Haytien  is  the  principal1) 
part,  has  declared  in  favor  of  a  republic,  and  Genera  ill 
Geffrard  as  President.     It  seems  that  the  revolt  hadd  1 
been  thought  of  there  before  it  actually  took  place, 
and  immediately  after  the  landing  of  General  Geffrarci 
at  Gonaives,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic 
there,  General  T.  Dejoie,  a  prominent  man  at  the  Cape, 
and  formerly  Minister  under  President  Pieriot,  came' 
to  the  aid  of  General  Geffrard  and  uniting  all  the  forces  i 
he  could  muster,  sent  them  off  to  join  him.. 

Everything  remained  quiet  at  the  Cape  when  the  R: 
W.  Packer  left,  13th  ult.,  and  measures  were  in  active: 
progress  for  the  organization  and  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic.    The  new  political  movement  has  j 
enlisted  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  commercial1 
class  generally,  and  important  aid  had  been  rendered  ' 
Geffrard  in  bis  patriotic  endeavors  to  reform  old  abuses  < 
and  establish  a  government  more  acceptable  to  the 
intelligent  and  influential  part  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  to  the  masses,  who  have  great  cause  of  complaint 
against  Soulouque  for  his  oppressive  measures  in  re- 
gard to  the  coffee  monopoly. — Boston  Journal. 

Death  op  Professor  Bond.— Professor  William  C.  i 
Bond,  for  many  years  Director  of  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  at  Harvard  College,  died  on  the  29th  ult-  j 
timo,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  the  age  of  sixty-  | 
nine  years.    Professor  Bond  was  a  native  of  Portland. 
Previous  to  his  appointment  at  Cambridge  he  was 
employed  by  the  United  States  government  in  astro- 
nomical observations  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
those  of  the  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition.      He  j 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory 
in  1839,  and  since  that  period   his  great  services  and 
discoveries  in  the  science  of  astronomy  have  not  only 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  astronomers, 
but  gained  for  him  a  European  reputation.    He  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 
His  decease  will  be  the  cause   of  sincere  regret  to 
the  lovers  of  science  throughout  the  country. — Boston 
Journal. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  firm  with- 
out change  in  prices.  The  sales  of  superfine  are  at 
$5  75a5  87  for  extra,  and  $6  00  a  $6  25  for  extra  fami- 
ly. The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are  within 
the  range  of  the  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots  from  $6 
25  up  to  $7  50.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
continue  limited.  The  former  is  held  at  $4  00.  Corn 
Meal  is  held  at  $3  62.  Buckwheat  Meal  ranges  at  from 
$2  25  to  $2  62. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  little 
inquiiy.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at  $1  38 
a  $1  40  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  Bed,  and  $1  45 
a  $1  65  for  prime  White.  Rye  is  steady  and  in  demand 
at  85  cts.  Corn  is  in  light  demand  ;  new  ranges  at 
80  a  81  ct?.  Oats  are  steady.  Sales  of  prime  Dela- 
ware at  48  cts.,  and  Pennsylvania  at  51  a  52  cts. 

Cloverseed  continues  in  good  request  at  $7  a  $7 
12}  per  64  lbs.,  and  10  tons  recleaned,  from  second 
hands,  at  $7  25.  Timothy  commands  $2  00  a  $2  25 
per  bushel,  and  Flaxseed  $1  75. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS!.— 
The  Spring  Session  of  this  School,  taught  by 
Jane  Hillborn  and  Sisters,  will  commenee  the  2lst  of 
2d  mo.  1859,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms. —  $60  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  advance. 
For  Circulars,  containing  further  particulars,  addresp 

JANE  HILLBORN, 
1st  mo.  22d,  2m.         Byberry  P.  O.,  Philada.,  Pa. 

Herrihew  &  Thompeon,  Pra.,  Lodge  street,  north  side  Penna.  Bank, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  PETER  YARNALL. 
(Continued  from  page  755.) 

In  the  time  of  the  "  American  Revolution," 
says  the  same  testimony,  "  he  entered  the  army, 
where  he  continued  a  considerable  time/'  A 
brief  sketch  of  most  of  this  part  of  his  life, 
may  be  gathered  from  his  deposition  before  a 
court  martial,  on  the  11th  of  the  5th  month, 
1780,  in  a  case,  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  pending  before  that 
court.  From  which,  it  appears,  that  he  acted  as 
surgeon  and  surgeon's  mate,  in  the  army,  from 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1776.  He  first  served 
as  mate,  and  was  stationed  near  Kingsbridge,  on 
the  east  side  of  Hudson,  or  the  North  river,  not 
far  from  Fort  Washington. 

"  In  the  month  of  December,"  says  Peter,  in 
his  deposition,  "  I  joined  Doctor  Shippen's  de- 
partment at  Bethlehem.  In  consequence  of  an 
action  that  happened  at  Princeton,  and  the  want 
af  surgeons  immediately  at  the  army,  I  left 
Bethlehem  in  company  with  Dr.  Bond  and 
others,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Morristown,  to  per- 
form such  services  as  that  exigency  required." 
In  this  place,  he  says,  "  the  smallpox  made  its 
ppearance,  and  a  number  of  the  soldiery  caught 
the  infection.  I  believe  more  than  two  thousand 
were  inoculated,  including  the  inhabitants." 
Here,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  confined 
him  to  his  bed  for  several  weeks. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1777,  he  was 
sent  from  the  hospital,  and  joined  a  corps  of 
light  dragoons,  as  surgeon's  mate ;  in  which  he 
continued  till  the  9th  month  of  that  year.  He 
then  solicited  again  to  return  to  the  hospital,  as 
severe  riding  did  not  agree  with  his  health. 
Obtaining  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days,  to 
visit  camp,  near  Schuylkill,  he  there  met  with 


the  surgeon  gen<Sal  of  the  army,  and  received 
orders  to  accompany  the  sick  to  Reading.  At 
that  place,  there  were  nearly  two  hundred  sick 
and  convalescent.  To  show  the  state  of  the 
soldiers,  and  of  his  employment, — after  a  part 
of  these  were  supposed  fit  for  duty,  he  says ; 
"  The  want  of  clothing  rendered  it  necessary  to 
detain  some  till  they  were  equipped  for  a  march. 
Many  poor  fellows  having  no  shoes,  stockings, 
or  blankets,  yet  recovered  as  fast  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. Very  few  among  them  had  a  change  of 
linen  ;  for  want  of  which  they  swarmed  with 
vermin.  Oar  hospitals  were  much  thinned,  by 
the  time  the  wounded  arrived  from  the  action  at 
Gerraantown.  We  placed  the  privates  in  churches, 
and  also  in  the  court-house,  powder-house,  and 
Friends'  meeting-house.  We  generally  went  into 
the  hospitals  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  did  not  close  our  eyes  till  the  task 
of  dressing  their  wounds  was  finished.  This 
series  of  troubles  lasted  for  several  weeks.  In 
the  latter  end  of  December,  the  sick  came,  in 
great  numbers,  to  Reading,  in  open  wagons.  A 
short  time  after,  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Ephrata,  where  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
were  lodged,  without  being  much  crowded — and 
a  disposition  of  charity  prevailed  among  the 
(Moravian)  brethren." 

u  In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  January, 
1778,  I  was  taken  very  ill,  and  gained  permission 
to  go  to  Reading  ;  at  which  place  I  continued  till 
the  month  of  May.  I  was  then  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  one  of  our  hospitals  at  Nottingham.  In 
the  month  of  July  following,  we  broke  up  the 
hospital,  and  I  repaired  to  Trenton,  in  New 
Jersey,  to  wait  for  further  orders;  but  being  in 
a  very  poor  state  of  health,  I  solicited  for  a  dis- 
mission from  the  service,  which  was  granted." 

In  a  work,  published  at  Harrisburg  in  the 
year  1811,  entitled  "Memoirs  of  a  Life,  chiefly 
passed  in  Pennsylvania,  within  the  last  sixty 
years," — the  writer,  in  allusion  to  an  incident 
that  occurred  while  the  American  army  was  sta- 
tioned near  Kingsbride,  on  the  North  river, 
has  the  following  paragraph  respecting  Peter 
Yarnall. 

It  appears  that  two  forts  had  been  erected, 
called  Washington  and  Lee,  one  on  each  side 
the  river,  in  order  to  prevent  the  British  ships 
of  war  from  passing  up  the  river.  "  But  the 
inefficiency  of  these  impediments,"  say  the  Me- 
moirs, "  was  soon  evinced  by  two  frigates,  that? 
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taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  wind,  sailed  by 
us  with  great  gallantry.  Two  other  frigates,  not 
long  after,  passed,  in  defiance  of  both  batteries. " 

"The  first  frigates  that  passed  us,  took  their 
station  in  Tappan  Sea,  where  an  attempt  was 
made  to  set  them  on  fire.  It  failed,  as  to  the 
larger  vessels,  but  a  tender  was  destroyed.  One 
of  the  persons  who  embarked  in  this  service,  as 
a  volunteer,  was  the  surgeon's  mate  of  our  regi- 
ment;— a  singular  character,  and  degenerate  son 
of  Mordecai  Yarnall,  a  Quaker  preacher.  1  was 
amused  with  his  oddities,  and  sometimes  listened 
to  his  imitations  of  his  father's  manner  of 
preaching,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others  of  the 
public  Friends.  Though  a  temporary  apostate 
from  the  principles  of  his  forefathers,  in  which 
he  had  been  strictly  brought  up,  I  never  doubted 
that  they  had  taken  root  in  him ;  and  that,  if  he 
was  not  prematurely  cut  off,  they  would  vege- 
tate and  fructify,  in  due  season.  Nor  was  I 
mistaken.  Many  years  after,  I  saw  him  zealously 
sustaining  his  paternal  vocation,  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  Friends.  He  had  come  to  preach  in  the 
town  in  which  I  resided.  I  went  to  hear  him  •  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  taking  him  home  with  me 
to  dinner,  with  several  of  his  attendants ;  where 
every  thing  passed  with  as  much  gravity  and  de- 
corum as  if  I  had  never  seen  him  in  any  other 
character.  Mr.  Yar nail's  former  profaneness 
could  not  but  have  occurred  to  him  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  his  recol- 
lections, he  dissembled  them  admirably." 

We  have  no  explicit  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  Peter  Yarnall  passed  the  time,  after  his 
release  from  the  army,  in  the  autumn  of  1778, 
till  the  2nd  month  following ;  though  it  is  alto- 
gether probable,  that,  during  this  interval,  he 
assiduously  prosecuted  his  medical  studies,  and 
prepared  himself  for  examination  before  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  College  of  Physicians,  at  Philadel- 
phia. By  the  Latin  diploma  granted  him, 
bearing  date  the  10th  of  February,  1779,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  produced,  a  Thesis,  and  underwent 
the  requisite  examination  for  receiving  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  next  day,  being  the  11th  of  2nd  month, 
1779,  he  embarked  on  board  the  Delaware,  with 
Captain  Barry,  and  others.  This  vessel  was  a 
letter  of  marque,  or  privateer  j  and,  with  divers 
others,  was  bound  on  a  cruising  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies.  Of  this  voyage,  Peter  kept  a 
Journal,  embracing  remarks  on  the  wind,  wea- 
ther, sickness,  natural  history,  geography,  &c, 
till  the  4th  of  the  6th  month  following,  when  he 
again  landed  at  Philadelphia. 

The  original  notes  which  he  made  of  this 
voyage,  have  probably  been  destroyed.  The 
transcript  found  among  his  papers,  and  dated  in 
the  plain  language,  though  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, contains  no  account  of  any  prizes  being 
taken  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  he  received  a 
part  of  the  prize  money  obtained  in  this  ex- 


cursion—which was  afterwards  a  source  off] 
much  trouble  and  exercise  to  his  mind,  and  he  I 
made  considerable  efforts  to  have  it  restored  to] 
the  proper  owners. 

After  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  it  ap- 
pears that  "  Peter  Yarnall  attended  the  practices 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  physic  and 
surgery,  during  one  whole  year;  and  was  then 
appointed  apothecary  to  the  institution  :  the  du- 
ties of  which  station  he  discharged  with  the 
strictest  attention  and  fidelity/'  as  testified  by  a  I 
certificate  of  the  Managers  of  the  Hospital  and  . 
six  attending  physicians,  dated  the  2nd  of  7th  I 
month,  1781. 

Hitherto  we  have  endeavored  to  follow  the 
subject  of  these  memoirs  through  his  devious 
course,  and  by  comparing  it  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  a  life  of  humility,  self-denial, 
and  Christian  simplicity,  corresponding  with  the 
precepts  and  example  of  his  worthy  father,  the 
Horsham  Testimony  appears  applicable  to  the 
case,  where  it  says  "  he  might  justly  be  com- 
pared  to  the  prodigal  son,  who  wandered  into  H 
far  country,  and  spent  his  portion  in  riotous 
living." 

We  purposely  pass  over  many  anecdotes  of 
his  life,  while  accoutred  with  the  sword,  and- 
other  habiliments  of  the  martial  character.  One 
circumstance,   however,   is   worthy   of  being  J 
noted,  as  an  evidence  of  the  effect  of  Christian | 
kindness  and  love.    During  Peter's  military  ca- 
reer, when  he  was  exposed  to  the  contaminating^ 
influence  of  vicious  companions,  it  happened 
that  he  was  in  company  with  a  certain  officer,  j 
who  had  been  formerly  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.    This  officer  was  in  the  frequent  t 
practice  of  railing  against  the    Society;  and! 
Peter,  at  times,  was  inclined  to  join  with  him  im 
condemning  Friends  altogether  ;  but  he  felt  him- 
self  restrained  from  going  to  such  a  length, 
alleging  as  a  reason,  that  when  he  met  with  i 
Samuel  Emlen,  and  two  other  Friends,  they 
always  would  speak  to  him  kindly  and  affec-  • 
tionately. 

It  was  probably  during  his  residence  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  that  he  applied  to  a  mi- 
niature painter  to  have  his  likeness  taken.  The 
artist  inquired  what  position  he  would  be  placed  I 
in,  and  proposed  the  attitude  of  kneeling,  as  in  I 
the  act  of  supplication.    To  this  Peter  objected,  j 
as  being  a  situation  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  j 
The  painter  told  him  he  would  draw  his  portrait 
in  no  other,  as  that  was  an  exercise  proper  for  j 
him,  at  times.    This  circumstance  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind  ;  and  on  relating  it  to 
the  aforesaid  officer,  queried  with  him  what  he 
must  do.    The  officer  advised  him  not  to  asso- 
ciate with  Friends  ;  nor  read  their  books,  nor  the 
Scriptures.    This  advice,  however,  was  not  in 
accordance  with  his  present  state  of  mind. 

Hitherto  it  does  not  appear  that  any  change 
had  taken  place  in  bis  external  appearance,  or  j 
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1  his  customary  address.  By  a  reference  to  his 
W  deposition  before  a  court  martial,  in  the  5th  mo. 
"1780,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  he  did  not  then 

1  use  the  plain  language.    But  it  was  not  long 
in  after  this,  and  while  he  attended  at  the  hospital, 
iJ  that  the  subject  of  using  the  plain  language  took 
q|  hold  of  his  mind  in  a  very  impressive  manner, 
ii  Being  appointed  to  deliver  a  message  to  a  certain 
la.  jofficer  in  the  city,  it  very  forcibly  arrested  his 
y  attention,  that  in  delivering  it  he  must  address 
flhim  in  the  plain  language.    The  trial  was  so 
4  great  that  he  seemed  ready  to  shrink  from  the 
Jjperformance  of  his  apprehended   duty.  He, 
Uhowever,  set  out  on  the  errand,  and  walked  on, 
(Jlabsorbed  in  deep  thought,  pondering  in  his 
ijlmind  how  he  should  gain  access,  and  with  what 
ijfirmness  he  should  act, — when  he  reached  the 
iilwoor;  and  on  knocking,  was  met  by  the  officer 
tlJhimself.    Peter  adhered  to  his  impressions  of 
[fJIduty,  and  accosted  him  in  the  plain  language, 
tlfthis  mode  of  address  from  him  struck  the  offi- 
Jlcer  with  surprise  and  astonishment, — and  he 
stood  silent  for  some  time.    Thus,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Horsham  Testimony,  "  he  was,  at 
length,  made  willing  to  deny  himself,  take  up 
his  cross,  and  to  become  a  fool  in  the  eyes  of  his 
former  associates/' 

This  aet  of  dedication  and  obedience,  opened 
the  way  for  his  advancement  in  the  paths  of 
self-denial.    He  became  a  diligent  attender  of 
a  Friends'  meetings  j  and  as  he  yielded  to  the  im- 
ijn  pressions  of  Truth,  and  was  faithful  to  its  disco- 
Qe4  series, — "  after  enduring  a  season  of  conflict, 
J  and  deep  baptism,  he  was  qualified  for,  and 
J  called  to,  the  work  of  the  ministry. "    In  this 
dI  work,  he  first  opened  his  mouth,  in  public  tes 
:|  bimony,  at  Market  Street  meeting,  on  first-day 
ifternoon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Yearly 
j  Meeting,  in  the  9th  month,   1780.    Sitting  far 

2  back  in  the  house,  he  stood  up,  under  much  ex- 
fjj  arcise,  and  delivered  that  striking  testimony  of 

Christ,  which,  no  doubt,  he  deeply  felt, — 
'  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my 
words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed, 
il  when  he  shall  come,  in  his  own  glory,  and  his 
Father's,  and  of  the  Holy  Angels." 

Among  his  early  appearances  in  the  ministry, 
t  is  stated,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  and  William 
Savery,  being  both  young  ministers,  had  some- 
thing to  communicate  in  that  line,  at  Market 
Street  meeting.  After  which,  Nicholas  Wain 
stood  up,  and  spoke  on  that  passage  of  Scrip- 
"2  Jure,  "  Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the 
J  priest's  offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread." 

His  testimony  on  this  subject  being  pretty  close, 
•„  t  was  accepted  by  Peter  and  William  as  having 
illusion  to  them.    After  meeting,  they  passed 
.  3ome  comparisons  of  sentiment  with  each  other, 
"[  under  similar  feelings  of  discouragement ;  but  at 
length  concluded  to  open  their  minds  to  Nichoias, 
Dy  querying,  whether  he  alluded  to  them  in  his 
ublic  communication.   On  mentioning  the  sub- 


ject to  him,  they  were  entirely  relieved  from 
their  unpleasant  apprehensions  by  Nicholas 
Wain's  assuring  them  that  he  had  unity  with 
their  testimonies,  and  was  so  far  from  alluding 
to  them  that  he  did  not  even  think  of  them  at 
the  time. 

Some  time  after,  it  appeared,  there  was  pre- 
sent at  that  meeting  a  young  man,  who  had 
come  to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  qualify  him- 
self, by  study,  for  the  priesthood.  But  he  was 
so  reached  and  convinced  by  N.  Wain's  testi- 
mony, that  he  relinquished  his  prospects,  and 
returned  home. 

As  Peter  had  gone  through  the  regular  course 
of  study  and  examination,  to  become  approved 
as  a  doctor  of  physic  and  surgery,  and,  having 
gained  experience,  as  well  in  the  army,  as  in  his 
station  of  apothecary  to  the  hospital,  he  appears 
to  have  been  thoughtful  of  establishing  himself 
in  business,  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  in  order 
to  procure  a  livelihood.  For,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  although  he  shared  in  the  ill-gotten  booty  of 
privateering,  and  therewith  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  in  New  Jersey  j  yet  now,  having  experienced 
a  thorough  change  of  heart,  he  entirely  relin- 
quished this  property  j  and,  having  little  or  no 
patrimony  from  his  father's  estate,  it  became 
needful  for  him  to  find  a  suitable  situation  to 
follow  the  practice  of  medicine. 

For  this  purpose,  not  long  after  his  first  ap- 
pearances in  the  ministry,  he  left  the  city  and  re- 
sided in  the  neighbourhood  of  Concord.  Hence, 
we  find  his  intimate  friend,  Daniel  Offley,  Jr., 
directed  his  letter  of  12th  mo.  20th,  1780,  to 
Peter  Yarnall,  at  Concord.  See  vol.  1,  page 
279.  Peter  was,  however,  occasionally  in  the 
city,  and  attended  a  meeting  at  Market  Street 
house,  in  the  2nd  month,  1781,  where  he  appeared 
in  vocal  supplication.  Not  long  after  which,  he 
received  a  judicious,  tender,  and  instructive  let- 
ter, from  an  experienced  Elder,  which  he  pre- 
served with  care  among  his  papers )  being  as 
follows : 

London  Grove,  2nd  mo.  20th,  1781. 
Respected  Friend, — Feeling  a  degree  of  sym- 
pathy toward  thee,  under  the  exercise  which,  of 
latter  time,  has  attended  thy  mind,  and,  I  trust, 
has  measurably  engaged  thee  to  be  anxious  about 
redeeming  time  that  is  past  and  gone, — I  have 
divers  times  witnessed  desires  for  thy  preserva- 
tion, in  a  state  of  stability;  and  that  the  Divine 
Hand  may  be  near  for  thy  support,  under  the 
provings  which  may  be  permitted  to  attend,  for 
the  trial  of  thy  faith,  and  the  advancement  of 
thy  experience  in  the  path  of  self-denial.  I 
may  just  inform  thee,  that  my  attention  was 
turned  more  particularly  to  thy  present  state  on 
my  being  present  at  the  week-day  meeting  in . 
Market  Street,  the  fifth-day  following  the  late 
Quarterly  meeting  in  the  city  ;  where  I  heard  a  , 
voice  in  supplication,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  place  I  sat  in.    And  though  I  knew 
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not  at  the  time  whose  voice  it  was,  I  was  after- 
wards told  it  was  thine.  I  then  felt  a  degree  of 
sympathy,  upon  hearing  the  first  sentence  uttered, 
and  was  willing  to  believe  it  was  not  without 
the  savour  of  life,  and  could,  by  no  means,  con- 
demn the  motion.  On  remembering  it  several 
times  since,  I  have  felt  a  freedom  gently  to  hint 
to  thee  the  sense  which  attended  me  before  thy 
conclusion;  which  was,  that  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  as  well  to  have  closed  it  rather  sooner,  or 
with  fewer  expressions  for  that  time.  I  hope 
thou  wilt  clearly  understand  me  in  the  hint,  that 
I  am  not  censorious  about  it,  but  feel  great  ten- 
derness ;  yet  withal  a  care  that  thou,  in  thy  in- 
fant state,  may  be  preserved  from  getting  out  of, 
or  swimming  beyond  thy  depth  in  the  stream, 
with  which  thy  acquaintance  and  experience 
have  been  but  short,  although  thy  mind  has 
been  mercifully  turned,  I  hope,  towards  the  way 
everlasting. 

I  have  apprehended  some  danger  has  attended 
and  may  attend  young  hands,  without  great  care 
in  regard  to  repetitions  :  public  prayer  in  a  con- 
gregation being  a  very  awful  thing,  and  He  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  being  the  author  of  infinite 
purity.  I  believe  there  is  no  occasion  of  dis- 
couragement; but  if  the  mind  is  sincerely  de- 
voted to  the  merciful  Father  to  seek  for  preser- 
vation out  of  every  danger  of  forward  stepping, 
superfluous  expressions,  and  fleshly  mixtures, 
there  will  be  Divine  assistance  afforded  to  con- 
trited  souls.  So  that  experience  and  strength 
will  from  time  to  time  be  enlarged,  and  a  gradual 
growth  witnessed,  in  a  state  which  is  sound, 
healthy,  and  safe.  That  this  may  truly  be  thy 
state,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  thy  well-wishing 
friend,  George  Churchman. 

(To  be  continued..) 


A    LETTER    FROM  JOHN     THORP    TO  BICHARD 
REYNOLDS. 

Manchester,  11th  Mo.  15,  1794. 

$Jy  dear  Friend, 

Having  the  opportunity  of  conveying  a  few 
lines  to  thee,  I  am  unwilling  to  let  it  slip,  and 
though  I  should  have  nothing  to  write  worthy  of 
much  regard,  yet  thou  wilt  at  least  be  convinced 
of  my  good  will,  and  that  if  I  had  anything  bet- 
ter, I  should  as  freely  offer  it.  I  am  not  much 
in  the  practice  of  boasting  of  my  infirmities,  and, 
truly,  I  have  nothing  else  to  boast  of.  I  often 
think  there  is  too  much  of  this  amongst  us  :  and 
yet,  lest  thou  shouldst  think  of  me  above  what  I 
am,  I  am  free  to  tell  thee,  that  weaknessand  pov- 
erty are  often  my  companions  ;  that  jealousy  and 
fear,  both  night  and  day,  do  frequently  attend 
me,  lest  I  should  not  be  so  improving  my  time, 
and  the  talents  committed  to  me,  as  I  ought  to 
do;  lest  I  should  not  be  so  steadily  prefering  the 
things  which  are  most  excellent,  not  enough  set- 
ting my  affections  on  things  which  are  above,  and 


looking  "  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus;"  lest  obe- 
dience should  not  keep  pace  with  knowledge,  and 
the  day's  work  with  the  day  :  because  I  do  see 
so  clearly  that  the  "  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  jj 
that  the  summer  will  soon  be  over,  and  the  har- 
vest ended.  Now,  if  anything  like  this  should 
also  be  thy  experience,  I  am  not  sorry  for  it; 
but  I  do  pray  that  this  poverty,  this  weakness, 
this  jealousy  and  fear,  may,  to  both  of  us,  be 
sanctified  to  our  complete  redemption. 

Oh  this  great  work,  Redemption  !  if  this  be 
but  happily  accomplished  in  our  experience,  ii 
matters  very  little  what  else  is  gained  or  lost.  I 
thought  so,  through  adorable  Mercy,  in  my  early 
youth;  when,  through  the  visitation  of  the  "  day 
spring  from  on  high,"  a  prospect  was  opened  into 
things  which  are  invisible  ;  the  transcendent 
beauty  of  holiness  was  disclosed,  and  the  glory  of 
this  world  was  stained  in  my  view.  With  what 
zeal  and  fervency  was  I  then  engaged  to  labor, 
to  obtain  an  inheritance  "  eternal  in  the 
Heavens,"  "  that  fadeth  not  away!"  and  oh! 
the  solicitude  that  I  have,  and  do  now  feel,  since 
I  am  advanced  more  in  years,  that  I  might  noti 
survive  the  greenness  of  my  youth  ;  that  I  might 
not  become  more  lax,  lukewarm,  and  indifferent, 
than  I  was  "  in  the  day  of  mine  espousals. " 
And,  indeed,  I  can  say,  to  the  glory  of  His  namei 
who  lives  for  ever,  that  my  love  to  God,  and  to 
my  brethren,  has  not  been  on  the  decrease.  No/ 
no  !  my  soul  was  never  more  ravished  with  one' 
of  His  looks,  with  one  chain  of  His  neck,  whomi 
my  soul  increasingly  esteems  "  the  chiefest  among), 
ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely."  Never,, 
never,  had  religion  so  many  charms,  that  I  dou 
many  a  time  think,  when  the  vision  of  light  is  a 
little  opened  in  my  view,  that  if  I  never  had  be-1 
fore,  I  should  not  then  hesitate  a  moment  but  en-i 
deavor  to  give  up  all  for  eternal  life. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  that  what  I  have  writ-i 
ten  here  is  likewise  descriptive  of  thy  religious! 
situation,  I  feel  strongly  disposed  to  believe  ;  audi! 
therefore  it  is  in  my  heart  to  say,  let  us  thankt 
God,  and  take  courage ;  let  us  lift  up  our  headslt 
in  hope,  that  He,  who  has  been  our  morninffl 
light,  will  be  our  evening  song;  and  though,  W 
our  progress  through  this  wilderness,  we  should! 
meet  with  tribulation,  (for  I  have  been  instruct- 
ed to  believe,  there  is  no  outward  situation  ex- 
empt from  trials),  yet  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
dependant  children  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  thai  I 
they  know  Kim  to  be  their  sanctuary.  Thh 
state  of  things  is  a  compound  of  good  and  evil; 
gall  and  wormwood  are  deeply  mingled  in  the 
cup  we  all  have  to  drink,  though  not  perhaps  in 
like  proportion  ;  but  let  us  receive  our  respective 
portions  as  coming  from  His  hand,  who  wil 
make  it  a  cup  of  blessing  to  His  children.  W< 
have  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  to  say,  "  in  al ' 
their  afflictions  He  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  o 
His  presence  saveth  them."    Oh  !  what  conde 
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scending  language  is  this  : — "  When  thou  pas- 
sest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee;  and 
through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee  : 
when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt 
not  be  burnt ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee." 

Thus,  whatever  be  the  permitted  dispensa- 
tions of  suffering,  of  any  who  love  the  Lord  in 
sincerity ;  however  such  may,  at  seasons,  be  di- 
vested of  strength,  and  clothed  with  sackcloth ; 
though  such  should  have  to  pass  through  deep 
and  fiery  trials,  yet  shall  they  be  preserved  ;  the 
Lord,  in  whom  they  trust,  will  be  with  all  these ; 
will  sanctify  the  dispensations,  and,  in  his  own 
time,  bring  deliverance  ;  will  clothe  with  the 
strength  of  salvation  ;  will  take  off  the  sackcloth, 
and  clothe  these  with  gladness.  So  that,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  uprightand  sincere,  whose 
hands,  I  know,  are  many  times  ready  to  hang 
down  :  yea,  to  the  whole  Israel  of  God,  it  may  be 
said  as  formerly, — "  There  is  none  like  unto  the 
God  of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in 
thy  help,  and  in  His  excellency  on  the  sky.  The 
eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are 
the  Everla^iug  Arms." 

Please  present  the  salutation  of  my  love  to  thy 
wife.  I  shall  only  add  the  desire  which  I  feel, 
that  the  Divine  blessing  may  attend  thee  ;  and 
oh  !  that  it  might  please  the  God  of  blessings  to 
bless  all  thy  children. 

I  am  thy  affectionate  friend, 

John  Thorp. 


Be  not  disheartened  because  the  eye  of  the 
world  is  constantly  and  earnestly  fixed  upon 
you  to  detect  your  errors,  and  to  rejoice  in  your 
halting.  But  rather  regard  this  state  of  things, 
trying  though  it  may  be,  as  one  of  the  safeguards 
which  a  kind  Father  has  placed  around  you,  to 
keep  alive  in  your  own  bosom  an  antagonist 
spirit  of  watchfulness,  and  to  prevent  those  very 
mistakes  and  transgressions  which  your  enemies 
;  eagerly  anticipate. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  ISAAC  PARRY. 
Continued  from  page  744. 

Among  his  papers,  he  has  left  a  memorandum 
II  of  a  jouruey  he  performed  as  travelling  compan- 
J |  ion  to  Edward  Hicks  in  the  year  1819.  It  is  a 
diary  principally  intended  as  an  account  from 
day  to  day  of  the  number  of  miles  travelled,  the 
places  at  which  they  lodged,  the  names  of  Friends 
they  met  with  and  the  meetings  they  attended,  &c. 
which  would  not  be  very  interesting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader.    It  begins  thus  : 

"  Left  home  the  6th  of  9th  Month,  1819,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  and  my  family  in  trouble,  went  to 
William  Foulke's  where  I  met  Edward  Hicks 
and  Matthias  Hutcheson. — Lodged,  3rd  day  7th, 
travelled  to  Exeter  to  the  house  of  our  friend 
John  Lea,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  &c." 


[There  are  several  memorandums  that  should 
be  carefully  preserved,  but  I  think  it  was  in  the 
early  part  of  this  journey,  as  I  have  heard  him  re- 
late, that  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  I  shall 
endeavor  to  repeat  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  the  words 
of  Isaac  Parry.  He  speaks  in  his  memorandums 
of  a  remarkably  favored  meeting  in  a  school  house 
which  I  take  to  be  the  place,  where  the  following 
account  occurred.] 

Having  heard  of  a  place  some  20  miles  a  head 
of  us,  where  a  meeting,  as  it  was  thought,  might 
be  procured  in  a  school  house,  though  the  inhabi- 
tants were  strangers,  and  unacquainted  with 
Friends  and  their  manner  of  worship,  Edward 
felt  most  easy  thata  meeting  might  be  appointed. 
A  messenger  was  immediately  despatched,  who 
went  ahead  and  appointed  the  meeting  in  a  school 
house  And  we  were  to  stop  and  put  up  at  a 
friendly  man's  house  near  by.  The  meeting  was 
appointed  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
were  to  ride  on  so  as  to  reach  the  house  in  time 
to  attend  the  Meeting.  We  rode  fast,  but  the 
travelling  over  the  mountainous  country  was  more 
1  difficult  than  we  had  suspected.  It  was  late  when 
we  arrived,  and  the  family  had  all  gone  to  the 
meeting,  except  a  person  to  keep  house.  We 
left  our  horses  in  his  charge,  took  a  bite  in  hand, 
and  went  immediately  to  the  meeting.  The  house 
was  full  and  all  sitting  in  profound  silence,  though 
not  a  member  of  Friends  among  them.  The  feel- 
ing was  particularly  solemn  while  we  quietly 
walked  to  our  seats.  Edward  did  not  set  long  be- 
fore he  stood  up  with  a  very  promising  text.  I  ex  - 
pected  from  the  solemnity  of  feeling,  and  the  ap- 
parently appropriate  text,  we  should  have  an  em- 
inently favored  discourse,  but  Edward  soon  began 
to  falter,  and  it  was  evident  he  was  off  his  track. 
He  paused  awhile  and  said,  "I  have  not  been  faith- 
ful in  informing  you  of  the  first  impressions  made 
upon  my  mind  when  I  took  my  seat  amongst  you. 
I  have  never  found  it  safe,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  required  of  any  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  to 
preach  anything  to  the  people  but  what  is  imme- 
diately impressed  upon  his  mind,  in  the  clear 
openings  of  divine  truth.  But  on  the  present 
occasion  the  opening  has  been  so  singular,  and 
so  out  of  the  common  line  of  the  ministry,  that  I 
have  endeavored  to  suppress  it,  and  preach  some- 
thing else  to  you  that  is  more  agreeable,  and 
more  consonant  with  my  own  desires.  The  sub- 
ject that  has  opened  on  this  occasion  is  in  relation 
to  dog-fighting.  There  is  a  remarkable  propen- 
sity in  the  animal  creation,  especially  in  the 
male  species,  to  fight ;  it  applies,  perhaps,  more 
particularly  to  carnivorous  animals  ;  they  appear 
the  most  voracious,  and  the  most  addicted  to 
fighting.  But  this  remarkable  propensity  per- 
vades the  whole  animal  creation,  from  the  low- 
est order  of  living  creatures  up  to  man  the  high- 
est. Men  fight,  not  women.  Even  the  sheep,  the 
most  harmless  and  innocent  of  all  the  tribes 
of  animals,  the  male  species  will  indulge  their 
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propensity  by  bumping.  And  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  but  few  men  can  be  found  who,  if 
they  were  to  look  at  two  dogs  fighting,  would 
not  feel  a  desire  kiudled  in  them  that  one  or 
the  other  would  obtain  the  victory.  Again,  I 
conceive  that  it  might  occur  that  two  neighbors 
might  meet,  and  their  dogs  with  them,  and  if 
their  dogs,  in  accordance  with  their  natural  pro- 1 
peusitie^,  were  to  growl,  quarrel  and  fight,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  each  neighbor  would  wish 
his  own  dog  to  be  master,  and  I  conceive  that 
from  so  small  a  matter  as  this  these  neighbors, 
who  had  heretofore  been  on  good  terms;might  dif- 
fer, and  even  fight  themselves;  and  not  satisfied 
with  that  might  go  further  to  seek  redress  from  the 
law,  and  thus  sorrowfully  put  an  end  to  that  good 
unity  and  harmony  that  before  had  so  happily 
subsisted  between  tbem.''  Here  Isaac  observed 
that  Edward  proceeded  without  any  difficulty, 
and  went  on  to  describe  the  effects  of  a  mere  man- 
made  hireling,  mercenary,  ministry,  and  its  bane- 
ful effects,  and  while  he  was  thus  portraying  its 
disastrous  evils,  and  the  oppression  it  had  pro- 
duced on  mankind,  in  past  ages,  and  in  other 
countiies,  and  the  danger  we  were  in  our  own  fa- 
vored land  of  North  America,  his  (Isaac's)  eye 
was  turned  to  a  man  dressed  in  a  black  suit  with 
a  bald  crown,  and  who  was  in  a  leaning  posture, 
thumping  his  crown  with  his  finger,  appearing  to 
be  in  mental  pain. 

Edward  was  favored  to  open  his  concern  in 
clear  language,  and  invite  all  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate terms,  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  power  of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth,  and  that  all  who  come  home  here  to 
Christ  the  Saviour,  will  be  healed  of  all  their 
maladies,  and  not  only  be  redeemed  out  of  all 
wars  and  fighting,  but  out  of  all  strife  and  con- 
tention. He  was  listened  to  with  profound  and 
deep  attention,  and  the  meeting  closed  under 
feelings  of  solemnity. 

After  meeting,  Edward  appeared  like  one  who 
had  been  favored  to  throw  off  a  great  weight  of 
exercise,  he  was  serious  and  yet  cheerful,  'lhey 
all  went  back  to  the  family  where  they  had  left 
their  horses,  but  they  found  the  man  of  the  house 
very  much  shut  up;  he  appeared  like  one  as- 
tounded. Edward  tried  in  vain  to  draw  him  out 
a  little  in  conversation,  but  this  proving  unavail- 
ing, he  began  to  fear  that  perhaps  they  were  not 
very  welcome  guests ;  he  proposed  to  Isaac  to 
travel  on  some  five  miles  on  their  journey.  This 
was  not  objected  to,  so  a  neighbor  went  with 
Isaac  to  the  barn  to  bring  up  their  horses,  and 
before  they  were  bridled,  (they  travelled  on  horse- 
back) the  following  conversation  took  place.  The 
neighbor  asked  Isaac,  "  who  has  been  telling  you 
about  this  dog  fight  V  Isaac  answered,  " nobody 
has  been  telliug  us  anything." 

Neiyhbox  . — "  Then  how  did  you  know  any- 
thing about  it  t" 

Jsaac. — "  We  are  entire  strangers  here,  we 


know  nobody,  and  are  ignorant  of  anything  that 
has  trauspired  among  you,  but  let  me  ask,  has 
anything  that  has  been  said  by  my  friend  had 
any  bearing  on  any  occurrence  among  you  V 

Neighbor. — "  You  perfectly  astonish  me,  has 
all  this  been  from  what  is  called  the  Quaker  reve- 
lation.— I  can  tell  you  this  man  where  you  have 
put  up,  and  one  of  his  neighbors,  were  together 
some  time  ago,  and  their  dogs  with  them ;  the 
dogs  fought,  and  their  masters  differed  about  it, 
and  at  length  they  fought  themselves,  and  the 
matter  is  now  in  law  unsettled,  except  your 
friend  has  now  settled  it. 

Isaac. — "  It  is  most  likely  that  if  we  had  been 
informed  of  this  matter  ;  we  should  have  had  a 
silent  meeting.  I  question  very  much  whether 
my  friend  would  have  opened  his  mouth,  espe- 
cially about  dog-fighting.  We  avoid  as  much 
as  possible,  all  information  from  that  unruly  mem- 
ber, the  tongue,  about  the  state  of  the  people,  that 
when  our  ministers  enter  a  meeting,  their  minds 
may  be  perfectly  clear  of  every  outward  bias : 
and  thus  realize  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle, 
1  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles 
of  God ;  if  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of 
the  ability  which  God  giveth.'  " 

Neighbor. — "  You  astonish  me  more  than  ever  ! 
Do  you  say  you  have  had  no  information  about 
our  minister?" 

Isaac. — "No,  not  any;  I  can  give  thee  the  most 
undoubted  assurance  that  we  have  had  no 
information  whatever  from  human  lips  concern- 
ing you  or  any  of  you  or  your  neighborhood  ;  we 
are,  as  I  said  before  entire  strangers  among  you." 

Neighbor. — "  Did  you  notice  an  old  gentleman 
dressed  in  black,  thumping  his  bald  crown  in 
meeting,  while  your  friend  was  preaching  about 
hireling  ministry  ?" 

Isaac. — "  Yes,  I  happened  to  see  him  ;  he 
appeared  from  his  actions  to  be  in  trouble. 

Neighbor. — I  have  no  doubt  he  was  in  trouble; 
and  had  need  to  be.  That  man  is  our  minister? 
and  wants  pay  for  his  preaching,  and  about 
half  of  the  congregation  think  he  ought  to  be 
paid,  and  the  other  half,  think  that  it  is  not 
right  to  pay  any  man  for  preaching,  neither  is  it 
right  for  any  man  to  take  pay  for  preaching  the 
gospel  of  Christ." 

Isaac. — "  The  injunction  of  Christ  to  his  dis- 
ciples was,  "freely  ye  have  rceeived,  freely  give." 
This  law  Friends  have  always  considered  excludes 
all  ministers  of  Christ  from  taking  any  pecuni- 
ary compensation,  forgiving  to  others  that  which 
they  have  freely  received  from  Christ,  who  re- 
wards his  ministers  himself,  and  if  any  should 
take  money  for  preaching,  they  would  necessari- 
ly be  deprived  of  the  reward  of  the  divine  Master, 
which  is  infinitely  greater  than  any  amount  of 
dollars  and  cents.  This  testimony  Friends  have 
always  steadfastly  maintained." 

Neighbor. — u  I  confess  you  astonish  me  !  what 
we  have  heard  this  day  then,  has  not  been  from 
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any  outward  information,  but  from  the  revela- 
tions the  Quakers  preach." 

Isaac. — "  Call  it  what  thou  wilt,  my  friend 
has  spoken  freely  and  openly  that  which  opened 
upon  his  mind,  without  fee  or  reward,  and  we 
have  left  our  homes,  with  no  prospect  of  tempo- 
ral gain,  but  in  obedience  to  a  kind  and  benefi 
cent  Master,  who  directed  his  disciples  after  they 
had  done  all  that  was  required  of  them  to  say, 
"  we  are  unprofitable  servants  ,*  we  have  done  no 
more  than  was  our  duty  to  do." 

Here  the  man  stood  in  a  deep  muse,  and  for- 
got to  assist,  Isaac,  who  bridled  both  horses  him- 
self; he  left  him  standing,  and  heard  nothing  of 
him  afterwards.  After  riding  on  their  way,  Isaac 
told  Edward  what  had  occurred,  who  was  not  a 
little  tried  ;  he  said,  I  hope  thou  satisfied  the  man 
that  there  was  nothing  personal  intended.  Isaac 
assured  him  that  the  whole  matter  had  been  suf- 
ficiently explained,  and  probably  what  had  been 
said  would  be  received  to  profit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  always  regard  with  feelings  of  interest,  all 
matters  which  concern  any  of  the  portions  of  our 
divided  Society  ;  and  among  these  are  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  lately  held  in  Lon- 
don , to  revise  some  parts  of  their  discipline,  and 
the  remarks  upon  it  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  several  periodicals. 

As  a  calm  observer,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  few  points,  which  it  seems  right  to 
Dotice.  I  have  observed  with  regret  the  want 
of  candor,  in  some  of  these  periodicals,  in  judg- 
ing the  motives  which  have  led  our  English 
Friends  to  desire  a  change  in  some  parts  of  their 
discipline.  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.,,  It  is 
one  of  the  duties  included  in  this  Christian  maxim 
that  we  should  attribute  good  motives  to  every 
one,  until  we  have  clearly  discovered  a  bad  one. 
To  charge  those  who  desire  to  make  clearer  the 
rules  by  which  they  are  governed,  or  to  modify 
such  of  them  as,  owing  to  unavoidablechanges  of 
circumstances,  are  fast  becoming  a  dead  letter, 
with  desiring  to  remove  the  "  ancient  land- 
marks"— to  bring  in  the  changing  fashions  of 
the  day,  and  encourage  the  young  to  "  yoke 
themselves  unequally  with  unbelievers,"  shows 
a  want  of  that  magnanimity  which  would  lead  to 
a  charitable  construction  of  the  actions  of  others. 

If  the  Discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in- 
stituted as  it  appears  to  have  been  under  Di- 
vine guidance,  admits  of  no  change  or  modifica- 
tion to  meet  varying  circumstances,  then  would 
not  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  ushered  in  with 
at  least  more  outward  evidences  of  Divine  sanc- 
tion, be  still  in  force?  There  is  a  disposition 
among  some  in  each  division  of  our  Society,  un- 
profitably  to  "  look  back  j"  and  were  it  not  that 
others  feel  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  things 


that  are  behind  and  pressing  forward,  we  should 
in  time,  present  a  spectacle  similar  to  "  Lot's 
wife  a  pillar  composed  of  materials  capable,  if 
diffused,  of  savoring  all  around  it,  but,  in  its 
crystallized  form,  only  useful  as  a  monument  to 
warn  others. 

There  is  that  in  the  very  organization  of  our 
Society,  the  spirit  of  which  is  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  speech,  which  will  preserve  it  while  we 
keep  these,  and  our  "  fundamental  principle" 
inviolate.  There  will  ever  be  those  who  "  look 
back  "  and  those  who  look  forward,  and  these 
may  be  enabled  to  harmonize,  not  by  accusing 
each  other  or  attributing  unworthy  motives,  but 
by  a  willingness  on  the  one  hand  to  examine  all 
that  is  presented,  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
bias,  or  prejudice  ;  and  on  the  other,  by  mod- 
erating that  zeal  which  sometimes  impels  those 
who  see  clearly,  to  move  faster  than  is  consistent 
with  safety. 

Among  those  who  unprofitably  "look  back," 
may  be  numbered  many  of  the  truly  excellent. 
These,  iu  their  aspirations  after  greater  eviden- 
ces of  Divine  favor  toward  a  Society  they  love, 
because  they  believe  its  principles  to  be  founded 
in  truth,  are  prone  to  look  back  to  the  rise  of 
this  people,  and  contrast  it  with  their  present 
state.  But  the  times  and  the  circumstances  are 
very  different.  Our  forefathers  came  forth  with 
testimonies  which  were  like  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place.  The  testimony  to  the  universality 
and  sufficiency  of  the  Divine  light,  comprised  in 
the  declaration  that  "  Christ  had  come  to  teach 
his  people  himself,"  was  too  great  an  innova- 
tion upon  priestcraft  to  be  generally  received  ; 
and  persecution  followed.  To  meet  this  perse- 
cution unflinchingly,  and  to  hold  up  this  testi- 
mony, and  other  sbased  upon  it,  before  a  gainsay- 
ing world,  required  a  degree  of  Divine  power 
and  an  evidence  of  Divine  approval  adequate  to 
the  emergency.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  experience  of  individuals.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  those  who  have  been  called  out 
of  evil  or  error,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  after 
tbey  become  in  good  measure  established  in  the 
right  path,  to  look  back  to  the  days  of  their  first 
convincement,  and  mourn  that  they  have  not  the 
powerful  evidence  or  the  overflowing  peace 
known  in  that  day,  not  reflecting  that  a  greater 
degree  of  power  was  needed  to  bring  them  into  a 
path  they  had  not  known,  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  it,  after  they  have  found  it  a  path 
of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

Are  we  not  too  much  disposed  to  regard  our 
Society  as  raised  up  to  be  of  note  in  the  world  ? 
and  are  not  those  who  truly  love  its  testimonies, 
too  apt  to  think  that  the  spread  of  them  in  the 
earth  is  very  much  dependant  upon  its  unity, 
strength  and  numbers  ?  But  does  ecclesiastical 
history  give  us  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  Di- 
vine wisdom  chooses  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of 
his  glorious  attributes,  by  giving  to  any  society, 
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power  and  influence  ?  Has  it  not  rather  been 
by  the  pouring  out  of  his  spirit  at  different 
periods,  often  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  cor- 
ruption,  and  iu  a  manner  in  which  no  flesh 
could  glory. 

Let  us  not  then  look  back  to  former  times  and 
say,  had  we  lived  in  the  days  of  the  prophets 
we  should  have  done  so  and  so,  while  we  may 
even  now  bu  harboring  a  disposition  like  that 
which  killed  the  prophets;  neither  let  us  attempt 
by  a  wisdom  and  strength  derived  from  tradition 
to  preserve  or  build  up  that  which  is  for  the  fire, 
but  let  us  centre  individually  to  that  life  and 
power  which  is  able  to  direct  and  strengthen, 
and  whatsoever  this  bids  us  do,  that  do.  Then, 
whether  it  be  our  lot  to  live  in  an  age  when  the 
Most  High  chooses  to  shed  an  unusual  light  upon 
the  pathway  of  individuals,  calling  one  of  a 
family  and  two  of  a  tribe,  to  bear  some  testimony 
of  truth  conspicuously  before  the  world,  or  in 
more  ordinary  times  to  exemplify  in  our  daily 
walk,  the  truths  already  known  and  acknowledg- 
ed, we  shall  equally  have  performed  the  duty 
assigned  us,  and  shall  receive  the  answer  of  well 
done.  Even  should  it  be  our  allotment  to  live, 
during  what  may  be'called  the  wane,  as  to  a  col- 
lective influence  of  a  society  once  possessing  it, 
let  us  not  be  found  as  were  the  Jews,  looking 
back  to  their  ancient  glory  and  mourning  its  de- 
parture, but  rather  like  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
seeking  out  and  hailing  the  Immortal  birth  amid 
the  lowliest  circumstances,  recognizing  it  even  in 
its  most  despised  appearances,  as  the  beginning 
of  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  have  an  end. 

Philada.,  2d  mo.  14,  1859.  S. 
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Married,  In  the  11th  mo.  with  the  approbation  of 
Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting,  Samuel  Hilliard  of 
Greenwich,  to  Anna  daughter  of  Anthony  Sharp,  of 
Buckshooten,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

 ,  On  the  8th  of  2d  mo.  with  the  approbation 

of  Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting,  Wadding  ton  Ridge- 
way  to  Anna  Powell,  both  of  Lower  Alloways  Creek, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Friends,  on  5th  day,  10th  inst.,  Asa 
Lippincott  of  Harrison  Glos'ter  Co.,  to  Hettie  H. 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Cawley  of  Pilesgrove,  Salem 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dmd,  at  his  residence  Pocopson  Hill,  Chester  Co. 
Pa.,  on  the  11th  ult.,  Isaac  11.  Baily,  a  member  ot 
Kennett  Monthly  Meeting.  A  lingering  disease  con- 
fined him  to  a  sick  room  nearly  two  years,  causing  at 
times  much  suffering,  which  he  bore  with  Christian 
fortitude  and  resignation.  He  was  an  affectionate 
husband,  a  kind  friend  and  neighbor,  and  for  many 
years  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  overseer  of 
the  meeting  to  which  he  belonged. 

 ,  In  Hurford  Co.,  Maryland,  on  4th  day,  the 


19th  ult.,  Sarah  Warner,  wife  of  Jonathan  Warner,- 
in  the  68th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Little  Palls 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  bright  example  in  in- 
dustry and  economy,  and  in  hospitality  and  kindness, 
few  exceeded  her.  She  died  of  paralysis  of  the  heart, 
of  rot  more  than  15  or  20  minutes  illness.  It  might  be 
said  she  was  taken  from  apparently  good  health,  and 
was  translated  without  seeing  death. 

Died,  On  the  14th  inst.,  Charles  Townsend,  an 
elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at 
Green  St.,  Philada. ;  he  was  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age. 

In  looking  over  his  long  life,  marked  by  unobtrusive 
virtues  and  shedding  forth  kind  influences,  the  Scrip- 
ture testimony  has  been  remembered — "The  path  of 
the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

 ,On  the  30tb*of  12th  mo.  last,  Rachel  W.Famaus, 

in  the  65th  year  of  her  age.  The  deceased  sustained 
her  sufferings  with  a  Christian's  fortitude,  and  anxious- 
ly awaited  the  summons  of  her  Heavenly  Father, 
whom  she  reverenced  with  unbounded  love;  she  was 
possessed  of  a  cheerful  and  kind  disposition,  affection- 
ate to  those  with  whom  she  was  associated,  and  lived 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  examples  taught  by 
her  Christian  parents. 

 ,  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  her  residence  Buckingham 

Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Elizabeth  S.  Hughes,  in  the 
64th  year  of  hor  age. 

 ,  at  Little  Falls,  Harford  Co.,  Maryland,  on  the 

5th  of  2nd  mo.  Lydia  W.  wife  of  Thomas  Blakey,  in  the 
49th  year  of  her  age.  Gentle  and  retiring  in  char- 
acter, she  was  a  powerful  preacher  of  righteousness 
in  the  beauty  of  her  Christian  life,  and  many  have 
been  the  hearts  that  her  example  has  strengthened 
to  press  forward  with  renewed  diligence  in  the  heaven- 
ward journey.  The  angel  of  death  found  her  calm, 
peaceful,  and  prepared;  her  work  was  done,  and  fil- 
led with  faith  and  trust,  she  surrendered  the  dearest 
ties  of  earth,  and  passed  away  to  her  eternal  inherit- 
ance. 

 ,  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  1st  mo.  1859, 

after  a  lingering  and  suffering  illness,  which  she  bore 
with  Christian  resignation,  Mary,  fourth  daughter  of 
Rachel  and  the  late  James  Neall.  The  subject  of  this 
notice  was  a  member  of  Green  street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. More  than  six  months  ago  she  ruptured  a  blood 
vessel,  and  from  that  time  was  a  constant  sufferer; 
when  asked  how  she  felt  in  view  of  her  approaching 
end,  she  calmly  replied,  that  from  the  first  she  felt 
satisfied  she  could  not  recover,  that  she  had  not  been 
idle,  but  had  set  her  house  in  order,  and  aside  from 
her  aged  mother  and  family,  she  had  no  ties  to  earth  ; 
that  her  peace  was  made  with  her  heavenly  Father,  and 
she  had  no  desire  to  live.  Before  entering  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death,  she  called  for  the  different  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  and  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  calm- 
ly took  leave  of  all,  enjoining,  on  them  to  be  faithful 
and  trust  in  the  Lord  for  ever.  She  was  asked  if  her 
Saviour  was  still  supporting  her  in  this  last  conflict  of 
life  ;  she  replied,  Oh  yes,  all  is  peace  ;  praise  the  Lord 
for  ever.  These  were  her  expressions — her  experience 
— her  hopes.  She  continued  from  that  period  to  gra- 
dually sink  until  her  redeemed  spirit  passed  from  its 
earthly  tabernacle. 


Do  not  think  it  strange  when  troubles  and 
persecutions  come  upon  you.  liather  receive 
them  quietly  and  thankfully,  as  coming  from  a 
Father's  hand.  Yea,  happy  are  ye,  if  in  the 
exercise  of  faith  you  can  look  above  the  earthly 
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instrumentality,  above  the  selfishness  and  malice 
of  meu,  to  him  who  has  permitted  them  for 
your  good.  Thus  persecuted  they  the  Saviour 
and  the  prophets. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  Bistort/  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  Bristol  and  Somerset- 
shire.   By  William  Tanner. 

Continued  from  page  747. 

In  regard  to  trade,  we  find  the  early  meetings 
occupied  to  a  large  extent  with  proceedings  of 
their  members,  by  loans  of  money  and  otherwise. 
Thus  a  minute  of  the  Bristol  Meeting,  in  1676, 
mentions  that  two  Friends  complain  of  the  decay 
of  trade,  and  £40  is  agreed  to  be  advanced  in 
weekly  sums,  for  which  each  is  to  supply  one 
dozen  of  shoes.  Two  Friends  are  bound  for  the 
said  sum,  and  others  agree  to  see  them  harmless. 
Sometimes  the  meetings  undertook  the  winding 
up  of  the  estates  of  deceased  Friends.  A  miuute 
of  the  south  division  appoints  a  Friend  to  sell 
the  goods  of  another  who  had  recently  died,  "and 
pay  his  debts  if  his  brother  don't  do  it."  It 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  advice  issued 
in  early  times  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  fur 
Somerset,  that  its  members  should  avoid  paying 
wages  in  goods,  came  within  what  would  now  be 
considered  as  the  legitimate  province  of  a  meet- 
ing for  discipline;  *but  the  same  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  following  minute  of  that  meeting, 
23d  First  month,  1726:  "John  Hipsley,  by 
order  of  the  North  Monthly  Meeting,  acquaints 
us  that  about  three  months  past,  Mary  Cuff,  a 
poor  Friend  who  lived  in  Belluton  meeting-house, 
was  unhappily  murdered,  and  the  person  who  is 
supposed  (as  by  his  own  confession)  to  have 
committed  the  fact,  being  now  taken,  and  to  be 
tried  at  the  coming  assizes  at  Taunton.  And 
whereas  the  said  prosecution  may  be  expensive, 
and  no  way  probable  to  raise  the  expense  unless 
by  Friends,  therefore  (eight  Friends)  are  desired 
to  carry  on  the  said  prosecution  as  much  as 
iu  them  lies,  and  the  charges  thereof  to  be  re- 
imbursed by  this  meeting."  The  execution  of 
the  murderer  was  reported  at  a  future  meeting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  sort  of  family  compact  of  which  I  have 
spoken  produced,  not  only  on  the  charitable  dis- 
position of  the  early  Friends  towards  each  other, 
but  also  in  making  way  for  the  system  of  relief 
which  has  been  gradually  matured  amongst  us. 
The  right  of  our  members  to  maintenance  has 
never,  I  believe,  been  admitted  by  the  Society, 
but  our  practice  is  very  much  the  same  as  it 
would  be  if  the  right  were  admitted.  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  on  the  difficult  question  whether 
the  right  course  has  been  in  all  respects  pursued 
by  us  in  this  matter  of  relieving  the  wants  of 
our  members,  or  on  the  still  more  difficult  ques- 
tion of  what  better  could  have  been  devised. 
Few  problems  in  moral  science  are  more  difficult 


of  solution  than  that  which  relates  to  the  mode 
of  so  dispensing  aid  to  others,  as  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  Christian  charity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  avoid  lessening  their  independence 
and  self-respect  on  the  other.  The  rulers  of 
states  and  of  churches,  and  individuals  iu  their 
private  capacity,  have  alike  been  at  fault  in  this 
matter.  It  is  perhaps  equally  certain  (I  am 
now  speaking  of  the  world  at  large)  that  a  great 
deal  is  withheld  which  ought  to  be  given  away, 
and  that  a  large  part  of  that  which  is  given  is 
productive  of  injury  rather  than  of  good.  The 
worst  course  of  all  would  seem  to  be,  that  of 
those  who  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  by  giving 
as  little  as  possible,  or  by  giving  indiscriminate- 
ly what  they  have  to  spare. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  si/stem  of  relief  as  having 
gradually  grown  up  amongst  us;  but  the  mode 
in  which  charitable  aid  was  afforded  in  early 
times  was  not  of  a  systematic  character,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  respects  what  may  be  termed  a  law 
of  settlement.  Friends  of  one  county  or  country 
were  ready  to  help  those  of  another.  In  1664, 
a  considerable  sum  was  raised  by  Friends  in  Ire- 
land, to  aid  their  suffering  brethren  in  this 
country,  of  which  £25  were  distributed  to  the 
prisoners  at  Ilchester  and  £30  to  those  in  Bristol. 
Six  years  afterwards  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  Friends  in  this  country  of  reciprocating  the 
kindness,  by  the  severe  losses  sustained  by  their 
brethren  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  :  the 
amount  of  which  is  estimated  by  Rutty  at  £100,- 
000.  The  sum  of  ^1,810  was  sent  from  Eng- 
land for  their  relief,  £162  being  collected  in 
Bristol  and  j£113  :  19  in  Somersetshire ;  (Friends 
in  Barbadoes  sent  them  £100.)  Applications 
were  frequently  made  to  Friends  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  assist  their  brethren  in 
special  emergencies.  Among  these,  by  far  the 
most  frequent  were  occasioned  by  losses  from 
fire  :  and  this  need  not  surprise  us  when  we  con- 
sider that  many  houses  were  then  built  of  wood, 
that  fire-engines  had  not  come  into  use,  or  in- 
surance companies  been  established.  In  1672, 
two  such  applications  were  made  to  Friends  of 
Bristol,  and  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  that  of 
a  Friend  of  Southampton,  who  had  lost  all  he 
had  by  fire,  the  sum  of  .£112  :  5  :  9,  was  sent 
from  hence.  On  an  application  to  assist  a  Friend 
of  Worcester,  who  was  poor  and  in  debt,  a  dona- 
tion of  £5  was  sent  for  his  relief ;  but  Friends 
say,  that  "as  to  the  matter  of  his  debt,  and  contri- 
buting thereunto,  we  have  no  freedom."  In 
1708,  Abraham  Darby,  who  lived  near  Lawford's 
Gate,  applied  to  Friends  to  assist  an  aged  couple 
in  Shropshire ;  Friends  there  being  "  few  in 
number  and  mean  in  estate :"  the  sum  of  £5 
was  sent  for  their  assistance,  and  further  relief 
was  afterwards  forwarded  to  that  meeting  Some- 
times, without  any  application  being  received, 
Friends  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  neces- 
sities of  their  brethren  in  other  places.  This 
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course  was  more  than  once  adopted  by  Bristol 
Friends,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire meeting^  and  the  offer  when  not  accepted, 
was  kindly  acknowledged.  In  another  instance, 
an  inquiry  was  directed  to  be  made  as  to  the 
necessities  of  some  Derbyshire  Friends,  emigrat- 
ing to  Pennsylvania.  Assistance  to  Friends 
going  to  Pennsylvania  is  repeatedly  mentioned. 
During  the  persecution,  from  which  Friends  in 
Bristol  suffered,  in  1682,  "  an  epistle  was  re- 
ceived," says  one  of  the  minutes,  "  from  two 
Friends  in  Yorkshire,  expressing  the  great  sense 
and  compassion  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing have  of  the  present  sufferings  and  afflictions 
of  our  poor  Friends  in  this  city,  for  whose  relief 
they  have  sent  a  token  of  £30."  It  is  desired  by 
this  meeting,  that  an  answer  should  be  returned 
to  their  Quarterly  Meeting,  tenderly  accepting 
their  brotherly  love  towards  us."  There  were 
applications  too,  for  funds  to  be  used  in  the  re- 
demption  of  Friends  who  were  captivesin  Algiers. 
Bristol  sent  ^10  for  this  purpose  in  1674,  and 
£20  in  1679,  out  of  a  sum  of  £220  required. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  ob- 
serve, that  large  as  were  the  demands  made  up- 
on our  Friends  in  those  days,  to  aid  their  suffer- 
ing brethren  at  home  and  abroad,  they  had  still 
something  to  spare  for  the  necessities  of  other 
sufferers,  not  belonging  to  their  particular  fold. 
In  1673  there  is  a  minute  relating  to  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fording- 
bridge,  consequent  upon  an  extensive  fire.  "  We 
having  hearts,"  it  says,  "to  commiserate  their 
distressed  condition,  thought  meet  to  request 
Dennis  Hollister  to  move"  it  "  in  our  public 
meeting-house,  according  as  it  shall  be  upon  his 
heart,  on  the  next  first  day,  in  the  afternoon." 
Four  F riends  were  appointed  to  receive  contri- 
butions on  the  following  first  day.  Just  after 
this,  several  Friends  are  desired  to  ride  down  to 
Pill,  and  relieve  the  wants  of  some  distressed 
passengers  to  Ireland,  to  the  extent  of  £5  :  and 
the  sum  of  £5  is  sent  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Wemm  (another  case  of  loss  by  fire.)  In 
the  second  month  of  1688,  a  collection  was  made 
after  meeting,  to  relieve  "  the  necessity  of  some 
of  the  French  Protestants,"  then  resident  in 
Bristol.  This  is  particularly  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  which  had  taken  place  about  three  years 
before.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  French  Pro- 
testants are  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of 
France  at  that  time,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
to-.k  refuge  in  England.  (Twenty-two  French 
Churches  were  formed  in  London  )  England 
has  had  a  bad  name  given  to  it  of  late,  as  the 
hiding-place  of  assassins  ;  bnt  if  our  hospitality 
has  Bometimes  been  abused,  many  have  come  to 
us  at  different  times  as  foreign  refugees,  "  of 
whom"  if  may  be  said  "  the  world  was  not 
worthy,"  and  long  may  it  be  ere  we  close  our 
doors  against  such,  or  indeed  against  any  whose 


conduct  entitles  them  to  our  protection.  On  the 
occasion  of  which  I  speak,  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
may  be  said  to  have  driven  out  of  France  many 
of  her  best  citizens ;  and  the  descendants  of 
more  than  a  few  of  these  still  look  upon  England 
as  their  home. 

In  1704,  a  collection  was  made  by  Friends, 
from  house  to  house,  under  a  brief  issued  by 
Queen  Anne,  for  the  suffering  Protestants  of  the 
principality  of  Orange.  The  following  is  the 
endorsement  of  the  brief  :  "  There  is  collected 
amongst  the  people  called  Quakers,  in  the  city 
of  Bristol,  pursuant  to  this  brief,  £78  ;  19  :  4, 
which  sum  is  paid  to  the  hands  of  Thomas  Ed- 
dolls  and  Thomas  Bilby,  churchwardens  of  St. 
James's  parish,  in  the  said  city  of  Bristol. 
Signed  by  Charles  Jones  and  Thomas  Callowhill." 
In  1709,  the  sum  of  £97  :  0  :  6,  was  collected 
in  a  similar  manner,  for  "  the  subsistence  and 
settlement"  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the 
Palatinate.  Mention  is  made  of  a  collection 
under  a  royal  brief,  as  early  as  1687  J  and  the 
churchwardens  having  become  willing  to  recog- 
nise the  Friends'  meeting  in  this  way,  and 
Friends  being  willing  to  respond  to  the  call,  the 
reading  of  such  documents  in  our  meetings  be- 
came a  regular  practice  j  and  none  seem  to  have 
been  refused,  except  those  in  which  application 
was  made  for  the  building  or  repair  of  parish 
churches,  oue  of  which  was  for  the  repair  of 
Redcliff  Church,  in  this  city,  in  1709.  In  ten 
years,  from  1706  to  1715,  no  less  than  forty- 
eight  collections  under  briefs  were  made  in 
Bristol  meeting,  for  losses  sustained  in  other 
places  by  fire. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CONSUL  HARRIS  IN  JAPAN. 
(Concluded  from  page  760.) 

On  Monday,  the  30th  of  November,  I  made 
my  entry  into  Yedo.  My  followers  put  on  their 
camissimos,  or  dresses  of  ceremony,  decorated 
with  any  quantity  of  eagles. 

I  should  not  have  known  when  I  passed  the 
line  which  separates  Sinagana  from  Yedo  had  the 
post  not  been  pointed  out  to  me,  as  the  houses 
form  a  continuous  street  for  some  miles  before  you 
reach  the  actual  boundary  of  the  city.  From  the 
gate  by  which  !  entered  the  city  to  my  quarters  was 
about  seven  miles.  The  streets  of  Yedo  are  de- 
vided  into  sections  of  100  yards  by  gates  and 
palisades  of  strong  timber.  This  enables  the 
the  police  to  isolate  any  portion  of  the  city,  or 
any  line  running  through  it,  and  thus  prevent 
the  assembling  of  crowds  or  mobs.  When  we 
approached  a  gate  it  was  opened,  and  as  soon  as 
the  rear  had  passed  through  it  was  closed.  The 
gates  of  all  the  cross  streets  were  also  kept  closed. 
I  could  see  immense  crowds  beyond  those  gates, 
but  the  people  on  our  actual  line  of  march  were 
those  only  that  occupied  the  buildings  on  the 
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route.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  number 
that  assembled  was  prodigious.  The  centre  of 
the  way  was  kept  clear,  and  the  crowd  kept  back 
by  ropes  stretched  along  each  side  of  the  street. 
The  assemblage  was  composed  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions — the 
women  being  the  larger  number.  I  estimated 
the  two  lines  of  people  that  extended  along  the 
way,  from  my  entrance  into  the  city  to  the  place 
provided  for  my  residence,  to  have  been  full  300- 
000.  Yet  in  all  this  vast  concourse  I  did  not 
hear  a  word,  except  the  constant  cry  of  the  Har- 
bingers, SatUj  Satu  ! 

You  may  think  it  impossible  that  silence  could 
have  been  maintained  among  so  large  a  number 
of  women,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  so. 

The  house  prepared  for  me  was  situated  with- 
in the  fourth  circle  of  the  castle,  or  aristocratic 
portion  of  the  city,  and  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date five  hundred  persons,  in  the  Japanese  man- 
ner. 

On  my  arrival  I  was  warmly  welcomed  by  my 
good  frieud,  the  Prince  of  Sinano,  who  showed 
me  the  various  provisions  that  had  been  made 
for  my  accommodation  and  comfort,  and  which 
included  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  &c.  &c,  none 
of  which  are  used  by  the  Japanese. 

The  following  day  the  Prince  of  Tamba  visited 
me  in  great  state.  He  said  he  came  as  a  "special 
ambassador"  from  the  Emperor  to  congratulate 
me  on  my  arrival,  and  to  ask  after  my  health. 
After  receiving  these  compliments,  and  making 
a  suitable  reply,  the  Prince  pointed  to  a  large 
box  which  he  said  was  a  present  to  me  from  his 
majesty.  I  found  the  box  containing  five  largetrays 
of  bon-bons,  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds. 

I  subsequently  visited  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Hotta,  chief  of  the  great  Council  of  State  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  visit  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  the  arrangements  for  my  audi- 
ence were  completed.  I  gave  the  Prince  a  copy 
of  my  intended  speech  to  the  Emperor,  and  be- 
fore I  left  he  gave  a  copy  of  the  reply  the  Empe- 
ror would  make  to  me.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  speeches  being  both  translated  beforehand, 
we  would  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  presence 
of  interpreters  at  the  audience.  On  the  Monday 
week  after  my  arrival  I  set  out  for  the  Palace. 
My  train  blazed  out  in  new  silk  dresses,  and  my 
guards  wore  their  breeches  rolled  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh.  You  must  know  that  the  wear- 
ing of  breeches  in  Japan  is  a  mark  of  high  rank, 
or  if  worn  by  an  inferior,  that  he  is  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  highest  rank  ;  so  that  the  wearing 
of  breeches  here  is  as  much  coveted  as  it  is  said 
to  be  in  certain  quarters  in  America,  and  that 
here,  as  well  as  in  America,  the  article  is  a  type 
or  emblem  of  power  and  authority.  A  new  flag, 
made  of  Japanese  crape,  was  carried  before  me. 
This  flag  is  the  first  foreign  banner  that  was  ever 
carried  through  this  great  city,  and  I  mean  to 
preserve  it  as  a  precious  relic. 


The  distance  from  my  residence  to  the  Palace 
was  over  two  miles.  On  arriving  at  the  bridge, 
over  the  third  moat  or  ditch,  all  my  train  left 
their  horses  and  norrimons  and  proceeded  on  foot. 
I  continued  in  my  norrimon,  and  was  carried  over 
three  moats,  and  through  as  many  fortified  gate- 
ways up  to  the  gatefcof  the  palace  itself.  I  was 
received  at  the  entrance  by  two  chamberlains, 
who,  having  "knocked  head,  "  conducted  me  to 
an  apartment,  where  I  found  a  chair  for  my  use. 
Tea,  bon  bons,  and  other  refreshments  were  than 
offered  to  me.  A  large  number  of  the  Princes 
came  to  be  presented  to  me.  At  length  I  was 
told  the  Emperor  was  ready  to  receive  me.  I 
passed  through  a  large  hall  in  which  some  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  of  the  high  nobles  of  Ja- 
pan,all  dressed  in  their  courts  dresses,  were  kneel- 
ing, and  as  silent  and  as  motionless  as  statues,  and 
from  this  hall  I  entered  the  audience  chamber. 
At  this  moment  a  chamberlain  called  out,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "Merrican  Ambassador, "  and  the 
Prince  of  Sinano  threw  himself  down  and  crawled 
along  as  I  walked  in.  Mr.  Heusken,  my  secre- 
tary, who  carried  the  President's  letter,  halted 
at  the  entrance.  I  advanced  up  the  room,  mak- 
ing three  bows  as  I  proceeded,  and  halted  at  the 
head  of  two  lines  of  men,  who  were  prostrate  on 
their  faces  ;  those  on  my  right  were  the  five 
members  of  the  Council  of  State,  with  the  Prince 
of  Bittsu  at  their  head,  and  those  on  the  left 
were  three  brothers  of  the  Emperor. 

His  Majesty  was  seated  on  a  chair  placed  on 
the  dais,  elevated  some  three  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  chamber.  He  was  dressed  in  yellow  silk, 
and  wore  a  black  lackered  cap  that  utterly  defies 
description.  After  a  short  pause  I  made  my 
address  to  him,  and  after  a  similar  pause  he  replied 
to  me  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  voice.  When  the 
Emperor  had  finished,  Mr.  Heusken  brought  the 
President's  letter  to  me ;  I  removed  the  silk 
cover,  (striped  red  and  white, )  opened  the  box, 
and  displayed  the  writing  to  the  Prince  of  Bittsu 
(who  now  stood  up),  then,  closing  the  box,  I 
handed  it  to  the  Prince,  who  placed  it  on  a  lack- 
ered stand  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Heus- 
ken having  returned  to  his  place,  and  the  Prince 
being  again  prostrate,  the  Emperor  bowed  to  me, 
smiling  pleasantly  at  the  same  time.  This  ended 
my  audience  ;  and  1  backed  out  of  the  room, 
making  three  bows  as  I  retired. 

The  usual  dress  of  the  Japanese  nobles  is  of 
silk,  but  the  court  dress  is  made  of  a  coarse  yel- 
low grass  cloth,  and  for  a  coronet  they  wear  a 
black  lackered  affair  that  looks  like  a  distracted 
night  cap.  I  did  not  see  a  single  gem,  jewel, 
or  ornament  of  any  kind,  on  the  person  of  the 
Emperor,  or  on  those  of  his  courtiers,  who  com- 
prised the  great  nobility  of  Japan. 

From  the  audience  chamber  I  was  taken  to 
another  room,  where  1  found  the  five  great  coun- 
cillors of  State,  who,  having  been  presented  to 
me,  congratulated  me  on  my  audience,  and  ex- 
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pressed  their  wonder  and  astonishment  at  what 
they  called  my  "greatness  of  heart."  When  I 
isked  for  an  explanation,  they  said  they  were  filled 
with  admiration  to  see  me  stand  erect,  look  the 
awful  "Tycoon"  in  the  face,  speak  plainly  to  him, 
hear  his  replj — and  all  this  without  auy  trepida- 
tion, or  any  "quivering  of  the  muscles  of  the 
side."  I  write  all  this  to  let  you  see  that  the 
Japanese  Princes  understand  the  use  of  court 
compliments.  I  was  then  shown  a  present  of  fif- 
teen silken  robes  from  his  Majesty,  and  was  ta- 
ken to  a  room  where  a  banquet,  set  on  but  sixty 
krays  twelve  inches  high,  was  prepared  for  my 
single  stomach.  There  was  food  enough  for  one 
hundred  hungry  men  ! 

You  must  know  that  the  dinner  trays  (like  the 
breeches)  are  a  mark  of  rank  in  Japan ;  and  the 
rank  is  indicated  by  the  height  of  the  trays, 
which  vary  from  three  to  twelve  inches  in  height. 
Again,  if  the  trays  are  lackered,  it  diminishes 
the  honor  connected  with  the  actual  height  of 
the  tray;  fur  it  indicates  that  it  can  be  used  on 
another  occasion;  but  if  it  be  made  ofunpainted 
cypress  wood  the  honor  is  complete,  for  it  says 
as  plain  as  words  can  do,  "you  are  so  sublime  in 
your  rank  that  no  one  can  dare  to  eat  from  a  tray 
that  you  have  used  !  "  My  attention  was  particu- 
larly called  both  to  the  height  of  the  trays  and 
to  the  flattering  fact  that,  "by  a  special  edict,  " 
they  were  made  of  unvarnished  wood.  You  must 
know  that  this  same  dinner  had  been  the  subject 
of  grave  discussion,  both  in  Simoda  and  in  Yedo. 
They  were  very  anxious  I  should  eat  at  the 
Palace.  I  replied  that  I  would  do  so  cheerfully, 
provided  a  person  or  persons  of  suitable  rank 
would  eat  with  me  ;  but  said  that  self-respect 
would  forbid  my  eating  at  a  table  where  my  host 
or  his  representative  declined  to  sit  down.  When 
I  had  admired  the  very  neat  arrangement  of  the 
banquet,  I  was  again  asked  to  sit  down.  I  then 
said,  "  Say  to  his  Majesty  that  I  thanked  him 
for  his  offered  entertainment."  At  last  the 
whole  affair  was  sent  to  my  quarters,  where  I 
distributed  it  among  my  Simoda  followers. 

After  the  exhibition  of  the  dinner,  I  was  re- 
conducted to  the  room  I  first  entered,  and  after 
I  had  drunk  of  the  celebrated  "powdered  tea," 
I  left,  being  conducted  to  the  entrance  by  the 
two  chamberlains,  who  knocked  head  with  all 
the  force  that  was  due  to  one  who  had  seen  "the 
King,  and  yet  lived."  By  the  way,  I  forgot  to 
state  that  the  old  formula  of  an  audience,  which 
Was  ukneel-down,"  "knock-head,"  so'that  the  by- 
standers can  hear  your  skull  crack,"  if  it  ever 
did  exist  at  the  Court  of  Yedo,  was  not  used  in 
my  ease.  A  faint  request  was  made  to  me  at 
Simoda  that  I  would  kneel,  but  I  told  them  the 
re  quest  was  offensive,  and  must  not  be  repeated. 
That  ended  it. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  thoughts  crowded 
my  miud  during  my  audience.    The  great  idea,  I 
however,  was  here,  and  now,  the  barrier  of  ex-  [ 


elusion  that  has  been  rigidly  maintained  by  this 
singular  people  for  more  than  two  centuries  is 
finally  broken  down,  and  it  is  my  country,  my 
glorious  country,  that  has  achieved  this,  and  all 
has  been  accomplished  by  moral  force  I  Great 
and  glorious  triumph  of  reason. 

"BRINGING  OUR  SHEAVES  WITH  US." 
The  time  for  toil  has  past,  and  night  has  come, 

The  last  and  saddest  of  the  harvest  eves; 
Worn  out  with  labor,  long  and  wearisome 
Drooping,  and  faint,  the  reapers  hasten  home 
Each  laden  with  his  sheaves. 

Last  of  the  laborers  thy  feet  I  gain, 

Lord  of  the  harvest  !  and  my  spirit  grieves 
That  I  am  burdened  not  so  much  with  grain 
As  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  and  brain  ; 
Master,  behold  my  sheaves. 

Few,  light  and  worthless, — yet  their  trifling  weight 

Through  all  my  frame  a  weary  aching  leaves; 
For  long  I  struggled  with  my  haples3  fate, 
And  staid  and  toiled  till  it  was  dark  and  late, 
Yet  these  are  all  my  sheaves. 

Full  well  I  know  I  have  more  tares  than  wheat, 

Brambles  and  flowers,  stalks  and  withered  leaves 
Therefore  I  blush  and  weep,  as  at  thy  feet 
I  kneel  down  reverently  and  repeat, 
"  Master,  behold  my  sheaves." 

I  know  these  blossoms  clustering  heavily 

With  evening  dew  upon  their  folded  leaves, 
Can  claim  no  value  or  utility ; — 
Therefore  shall  fragrance  and  beauty  be 
The  glory  of  my  sheaves. 

So  do  I  gather  strength  and  hope  anew, 

For  well  I  know  thy  patient  love  perceives 
Not  what  I  did,  but  what  I  strove  to  do, 
And  though  the  full  ripe  ears  be  sadly  few, 
Thou  wilt  accept  my  sheaves. 

[Atlantic  Monthly. 


AT  SEA. 
The  night  is  made  for  cooling  shade, 

For  silence,  and  for  sleep  ; 
And  when  I  was  a  child.  I  laid 
My  hands  upon  my  breast,  and  prayed, 

And  sank  to  slumbers  deep  : 
Childlike  as  then,  I  lie  to  night, 
And  watch  my  lonely  cabin  light. 
Each  movement  of  the  swaying  lamp 

Shows  how  the  vessel  reels  : 
As  o'er  her  deck  the  billows  tramp, 
And  all  her  timbers  strain  and  cramp 

With  every  shock  she  feels, 
It  starts  and  shudders,  while  it  burns, 
And  in  its  hinged  socket  turns. 
Now  swinging  slow,  and  slanting  low, 

It  almost  level  lies  ; 
And  yet  I  know,  while  to  and  fro 
I  watch  the  seeming  pendule  go 

With  restless  fall  and  rise, 
The  steady  shaft  is  still  upright, 
Poising  its  little  globe  of  light. 

0  hand  of  God  ;  0  lamp  of  peace  ! 
0  promise  of  my  soul ! — 

Though  weak,  and  tossed,  and  ill  at  ease, 
Amid  the  roar  of  smiting  seas, 
The  ship's  convulsive  roll, 

1  own,  with  love  and  tender  awe. 
You  perfect  type  of  faith  and  law  ! 
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A  heavenly  trust  my  spirit  calms, 

My  soul  is  filled  with  light : 
The  ocean  sings  his  solemn  psalms, 
The  wild  winds  chant  :  I  cross  my  palms, 

Happy  as  if,  to-night, 
Under  the  cottage-roof,  again 
I  heard  the  soothiug  summer-rain. 


SKETCHES  AND  STUDIES  IN  RUSSIA. 
Continued  from  page  767. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  not  until  the  Nikolshy 
Maros,  or  Frost  of  St.  Nicholas,  that  the  sledges 
fly  through  the  streets  in  all  their  glory.  By 
that  time  the  rich  boyars*  (as  foreigners  persist 
in  styling  the  Russian  nobleman  of  the  present 
day)  have  arrived  from  their  estates,  and  the 
poor  peasants,  who  have  long  ceased  to  till  the 
ground,  and  have  now  threshed  all  the  corn, 
begin  to  come  in  from  theirs;  for,  humble  and 
dependant  as  he  may  be,  each  peasant  has  never- 
theless his  own  patch  of  land.    For  the  former 
are  the  elegant  sledges  of  polished  nut-wood,  with 
rugs  of  soft  thick  fur  to  protect  the  legs  of  the 
occupauts;  whose  drivers,  in  their  green  caftans 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  red  sashes,  and  in 
their  square  thickly-wadded  caps  of  crimson  velvet, 
like  sofa-cushions,  urge  on  the  prodigiously  fast 
trotting  horses,  at  the  same  time  throwing  them- 
selves back  in  their  seats  with  outstretched  arms 
and  tightened  reins,  as  though  the  animals  were 
madly  endeavoring  to  escape  from  their  control. 
The  latter  bring  with  them  certain  strongly- 
made  wooden  boxes,  with  a  seat  at  the  back  for 
two  passengers  and  a  perch  in  front  for  a  driver. 
These  boxes  are  put  upon  rails,  and  called 
sledges.    The  bottom  of  each  box  (or  sledge)  is 
'  plentifully  stewed  with  hay,  which  after  a  few  days 
becomes  converted,  by  means  of  snow  and  dirty 
goloshes,  into  something  very  like  manure.  The 
driver  is  immediately  in  front  of  you,  with  his 
brass  badge  hanging  on  his  back  like  the  label 
on  a  box  of  sardines.    He  wears  a  sheep-skin  ; 
but  it  is  notorious  that  after  ten  years'wear  the 
sheep-skin  loses  its  odor,  besides  which  it  is  winter, 
so  that  your  sense  of  smell  has  really  nothing  to 
fear.  The  one  thing  necessary  is  to  keep  your  legs 
to  yourself,  or  at  all  events  not  to  obtrude  them  be- 
neath the  perch  of  the  driver,  or  you  will  run 
the  chance  of  having  your  foot   crushed  by 
that  gentleman's  heel.    Sometimes  the  horse  is 
fresh  from  the  plough,  and  requires  a  most  vig- 
orous application  of  the  driver's  thong  to  induce 
him  to  quit  bis  accustomed  pace;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  animals  are  willing  enough,  and 
as  rabid  as  their  masters  are  skilful.    The  driver 
is  generally  much  attached  to  his  horse,  whom 
he  affectionately  styles  his  "  dove  "  or  bis  "  pi- 
geon," assuring  him  that  although  the  ground  is 
covered  With  snow,  there  is  still  grass  in  the  sta- 


*  It  would  be  equally  correct  to  speak  of  the  En- 
glish nobility  of  the  present  day  as  M  the  barons." 


ble  for  his  galoupchik,  as  the  favorite  bird  is 
called,  &c.  &c. 

As  for  the  real  pigeons,  or  doves,  they  are  to 
be  found  everywhere, — on  the  belfries  of  the 
churches,  in  the  courtyards  of  the  houses,  in  the 
streets  blocking  up  the  pavement,  and  above  all, 
beneath  the  projecting  edges  of  the  roofs,  where 
you  may  see  them  clustering  in  long  deep  lines 
like  black  cornices.  But  the  holy  bird  is  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  poulterer's  shop, 
where,  conscious  of  the  kind  of  divinity  that 
hedges  a  pigeon,  he  struts  about  among  the  car- 
casses of  his  fellow-flutterers,  first  examining  the 
breast  of  a  partridge,  then  devoting  his  attention 
to  the  plumage  of  a  quail,  and  never  fearing  for 
an  instant  lest  the  slaughterer  of  so  many  of  his 
species  should  irreligiously  lay  hands  on  his  sa- 
cred head. 

Aware  of  the  immunity  accorded  to  the  pi- 
geon, the  gray  crow  presumes  upon  a  certain  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  inhabit  the  same  localities, 
and,  thanks  to  his  uneatable  nature,  is  but  sel- 
dom knocked  on  the  head.    Some  years  since 
the  magpie  was  also  an  inhabitant  of  Moscow, 
until  one  day  a  distinguished  metropolitan  of  the 
Greek  Church  undertook  the  expulsion  of  the 
tribe.    The  i(  facts  "  of  the  affair  were  briefly  as 
follows.    The  metropolitan  was  about  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  new  church,  when,  at  the 
very  moment  for  applying  the  mortar,  the  gold- 
en trowel  could  not  be  found.    A  workman  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropoli- 
tan, and  who  enjoyed  no  very  brilliant  character 
for  honesty,  was  suspected,  accused,  sentenced 
knouted,  and  sent  to  Siberia.    But  scarcely  had 
the  unfortunate  man  reached  Tobolsk,  when  the 
trowel  was  discovered  by  the  bell-ringers  at  the 
top  of  the  celebrated  tower,  or  belfry,  of  Ivan 
Veliki,  whither  it  had  been  carried  by  some  mag- 
pie, who  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  plot 
of  La  Gazza  Ladra.    Upon  this  the  metropoli- 
tan cursed  the  magpies,  as  a  less  virtuous  person 
might  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances  ; 
and  the  birds  thus  anathematized  flew  out  of 
Moscow,  and  have  never  since  ventured  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  holy  city.    In  reality  the 
magpies  do  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  which 
of  course  proves  the  truth  of  the  whole  story. 

It  will  be  asked  how  all  the  pigeons  manage 
to  subsist.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  fed  by 
good-natured  persons,  who  are  gratified  to  find 
their  pensioners  come  regularly  every  morning 
for  their  meals.  In  this  way  Krilaff,  the  Bus- 
sian  fable- writer,  is  said  to  have  entertained  all 
the  pigeons  of  the  Gastinnoi  Dvor  for  a  consid- 
erable period.  Then  they  have  the  free  run  of 
the  poulterer's  shop,  where  they  comsume  a  large 
portion  of  the  corn  intended  for  fowls  that,  are 
rattening  for  the  knife.  Moreover,  there  are 
nearly  sixty  thousand  horses*  in  Moscow  during 

*  Tegoborski,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Productive  Forces 
of  Russia,"  tells  us  that  in  Moscow  the  number  of 
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the  winter  (about  one  for  every  five  persons), 
and  wherever  there  are  horses  there  is  food  to 
some  extent  for  pigeons. 

Among  the  sixty  thousand  horses  which  Mos- 
cow is  said  to  possess,  a  large  number  are  of 
great  beauty  ;  and  their  elegant  heads  are  seen 
to  the  more  advantage  from  the  absence  of  blink- 
ers and  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  harness 
generally.  The  rarity  of  collisions  in  thorough- 
fares crowded  with  sledges,  going  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  every  one  of  them  at  a  pace  which  in 
Paris  would  insure  the  prosecution  of  the  isvost- 
chik  for  "  furious  driving/'  is  to  be  attributed 
as  much  to  the  liberty  left  to  the  animals  of  us- 
ing their  own  eyes  as  to  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  guided.  Most  of  the  English  trainers 
in  Russia  now  break  their  horses  in  to  go  with- 
out blinkers;  which,  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
decoration,  are  about  as  ornamental  to  the  head 
of  a  horse  as  an  eye-shade  is  to  that  of  a  man. 

Besides  the  private  sledges  and  the  sledges 
from  the  country,  there  are  town  sledges  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  excellence,  some  of  which  can  vie 
in  every  respect  with  the  best  private  ones.  You 
have  a  comfortable  seat,  a  fashionably-pictur- 
esque driver,  a  magnificent  fur  for  your  knees,  and 
probably  a  scarlet  net  covering  the  back  of  the 


mere  unpleasantness  of  cold  which  has  to  be  guard- 
ed against;  it  is  the  danger  resulting  from  the 
great  and  sudden  change  of  temperature  to  which 
one  is  exposed,  in  going  even  on  a  moderately 
cold  day  from  a  warm  room  into  the  open  air,  or 
in  other  words,  from  a  temperature  of  sixteen 
degrees  (Reaumur)  above  freezingpoint  to  six- 
teen degrees  below  it.* 

It  appears  strange  to  assert  that,  in  a  country 
where  every  year  men  are  frozen  to  death,  the 
amount  of  cold  is  nevertheless  much  exaggerated. 
However,  it  requires  no  very  low,  temperature 
for  a  human  being  to  freeze  to  death  in  it,  if  he 
takes  care  beforehand  to  get  drunk  and  go  to 
sleep,  and  does  not  awake  before  the  warmth  pro- 
duced by  the  alcohol  has  left  his  body.  Travel- 
lers speak  of  the  cold  represented  by  thirty  de- 
grees and  thirt-yfive  degrees  Reaumur  as  if  it 
were  nothing  extraordinary;  but  the  thermome- 
ter does  not  mark  thirty  degrees  more  than  once 
in  about  twenty  years ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
published  tables  that  in  seventeen  years  the  aver- 
age maximum  of  cold  was  twenty-one  and  two- 
fifths  degrees.  In  a  work  published  in  1840, 
it  is  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the 
thermometer  was  at  thirty  degrees  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1810.    However,  it  rarely  happens 


swift  white  horse,  and  attached  to  the  front  of  I  that  the  thermometor  does  not  descend  to  twenty- 
the  sledge  so  as  to  guard  your  face  from  the  j  five  degrees  for  a  few  days  in  the  winter.  Every 
lumps  of  frozen  snow  which  might  otherwise  be  third  or  fourth  year  it  goes  down  to  twenty-seven 
kicked  into  it.  These  magnificent  isvostchiks  or  twenty-eight  degrees.  At  twenty-eight  de- 
occupy  the  same  proud  position  as  the  Hansom  !  grees  the  birds  will  sometimes  fall  frozen  from 
cabman  in  London,  or  the  drivers  of  remises  in  i  the  house-tops  ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
Paris;  and  look  down  with  deep  and  openly-ex-  j  thermometer  was  at  twenty-nine  and  thirty  de- 


pressed contempt  on  their  country-bred  com- 
petitors, whom  they  upbraid  with  the  unkempt 
condition  of  their  horses  and  the  inelegant  form 
of  their  vehicles.  But  the  rustic  driver,  with  his 
meekness  and  civility,  is  uot  to  be  spurned.  In 
the  words  of  a  Russian  saying,  "  he  wears  the 
skin  of  a  sheep,  but  he  has  the  heart  of  a  man ; 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  far  he  will  take  you  for 
about  fourpence. 

In  Moscow  no  one  thinks  of  walking  during 
the  winter,  except  perhaps  on  one  of  the  boule- 
vards, when  the  weather  is  particularly  fine.  In 
fact,  the  people  are  clothed  so  warmly  and  so 
heavily,  that  to  walk  any  distance  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  man  may 
be  seen  in  the  depth  of  winter  wearing  no  fur  at 
all,  in  which  case  you  may  be  sure  he  will  under- 
stand you  if  you  address  him  in  English.  And 
you  may  be  almost  equally  certain  that  he  has 
not  been  more  than  a  year  in  Russia;  for  our 
countrymen,  though  they  stand  the  first  winter 
to  the  admiration  or  rather  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  generally  find  it  necessary  to  adopt 
fur  clothing  for  the  second.    Indeed  it  is  not  the 

rorses  i£  eq-ial  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  population. 
In  St.  Petersburg  they  only  represent  seven  per  cent; 
while  in  Simbirsk  they  amount  to  as  many  as  seventy 
two  per  cent. 


grees,  pigeons  were  seen  to  become  paralyzed  and 
drop  as  they  were  flying  through  the  air.  Pro- 
bably, however,  they  were  half  frozen  before  they 
took  wing,  and  only  did  so  on  being  ejected 
forcibly  form  their  hiding  places. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


KINDNESS  TO  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  can  we  with  more 
propriety  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
importance  of  kindness  to  domestic  animals  than 
the  present.  The  most  of  your  stock  has  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  your  ample  pastures  through  the 
summer,  and  now  that  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
son renders  it  necessary  they  should  be  brought 
into  the  yard  and  the  stall,  they  will  require  at 
your  hands  increased  attention.  They  will  neces- 
sarily be  somewhat  wild  at  first,  and  need  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  your  patience  and  kindness  to  get 
them  accustomed  to  their  new  mode  of  life  and 
your  frequent  handling  of  them.  If  they  are 
refractory,  do  not  be  thrown  off  your  guard,  and 
by  an  exhibition  of  ill  temper  become  almost  un- 
manageable yourself  ;  but  by  uniform  kindness 
lead  them  to  feel  that  you  are  with  and  around 
them  to  minister  to  their  wants,  aud  they  will 


A  difference  of  seventy  two  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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soon,  by  the  quiet  sound  of  recognition  and  re- 
gard, fully  manifest  that  your  attentions  are  ap- 
preciated. 

Upon  the  importance  of  this  subject  some  of 
our  correspondents  have  spoken  so  wisely  and 
so  well  that  we  prefer  to  let  them  be  heard. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  farmer — yes  of  every 
person  who  owns  domestic  animals,  to  treat  them 
with  kindness.  They  are  dependent  upon  him 
for  care  and  protection,  and  would  perish  if  neg- 
lected, and  the  means  are  within  the  reach  of 
eveyr  owner  to  make  them  comfortable  and  con- 
tented, How  would  it  speak  for  the  character 
of  any  man  to  have  his  domestic  animals  come 
to  his  call,  and  show  by  their  actions  that  they 
are  well  treated  and  fed  !  Notice  when  you  will,  the 
man  that  beats  his  horses  or  his  oxen  unnecessari- 
ly will  do  the  same  with  his  child.  Horses  and 
oxen  need  no  beating  to  make  them  work  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  work  better  without  it.  The 
man  who  carries  no  whip  has  the  best  team  ;  the 
man  that  is  kind  and  gentle  to  his  cows  is  seldom 
troubled  with  their  kicking.  It  certainly  is  de- 
basing to  the  man  who  is  unkind  to  his  animals; 
it  spoils  his  disposition,  and  makes  him  a  brute 
in  this  respect.  They  should  also  be  well  treat- 
ed because  it  increases  their  value.  They  grow 
better,  and  look  better,  if  well  cared  for  and 
kindly  treated.  No  kind  man  will  leave  any 
means  untried  for  making  them  comfortable. 
The  Creator  has  placed  them  for  our  care  as  well 
as  use,  and  they  should  always  be  treated  with 
kin dn ss." —  Genesee  Farmer. 


We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
Friends  who  have  young  girls  under  their  care 
needing  school  education,  to  the  establishment  of 
Elizabeth  W.  Richards,  in  West  Chester,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa. 

We  speak  from  our  own  experience  in  saying 
that  we  consider  her  school  the  best  adapted  to 
inculcate  a  love  for  that  kind  of  literature  which 
will  induce  habits  of  thought,  together  with  a  re- 
gard for  the  serious  duties  of  life,  of  any  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

Any  parent  or  guardian  who  may  wish  to 
place  his  daughter  or  ward  at  a  Boarding  School, 
may  rely  upon  her  earnest  and  conscientious 
training,  by  a  woman  whose  diversified  know- 
ledge and  wide  experience  render  her  especially 
adapted  to  so  arduous  a  task.  We  refer  any 
one  who  is  interested,  to  the  advertisement,  which 
appears  in  this  week's  paper. 

Philip  S.  Justis,  No.  21  N.  5th  st. 
Stephen  Paschall,  West  Chester. 

2d  mo.  l  lth,  1859. 


ITEMS  OP  NEWS. 

Hayti. — News  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  22d  ult. 
has  been  received.    The  N.  Y.  Herald  says  : 

"  On  the  21st  ult.,  the  British  mail  steamer  arrived 
at  Kingston,  having  touched  at  Jacmel,  Hayti,  bring- 
ing news  that  Soulouque  was  on  his  way  to  Jamaica 
in  the  British  war  steamer  Melbourne.  The  American 
commercial  agent  at  Aux  Cayes,  had  written  to  the 
United  Spates  Consul  at  Jamaica,  for  an  American 
man-of-war;  but  there  was  none  at  Jamaica,  and  no 
opportunity  had  offered  of  writing  elsewhere  for  one." 

Another  correspondent  writes : — "News  from  Port 
au  Prince  has  just  come  to  hand,  stating  that  Sou- 
louque has  been  totally  defeated  by  Gefrard,  and  has 
fled  from  Port  au  Prince.  He  is  now  on  board  the 
British  steamer  Melbourne,  lying  at  that  port." 

A  later  report  from  Kingston  says:  "The  British 
steamship  Melbourne  is  just  coming  in.  The  Emperor 
Soulouque  is  on  board." 

Further  particulars. — The  intelligence  received  from 
Hayti,  by  the  packet,  contains  the  fact  of  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Emperor  Soulouque,  who,  it  is  stated, 
had  taken  refuge  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  steamers,  and 
was  expected  to  proceed  to  Jamaica.  The  republic 
had  been  fully  established,  with  General  Geffrard  as 
President. 

A  letter  from  Jacmel,  dated  18th  ult.,  and  received 
in  Kingston,  says  : 

"  I  have  this  day  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that 
the  great  events  of  your  country  have  taken  a  favor- 
able turn.  General  Geffrard  has  been  ever  since  the 
15th  instant  at  Port  au  Prince,  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Hayti. 

"The  achievement  of  his  cause  is  doubly  glorious, 
when  we  consider  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  spilt, 
and  that  things  were  not  carried  on  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  personal  revenge.  On  the  15th,  at  four 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  General  Geffrard  entered  the  capitol, 
surrounded  the  Emperor's  house,  where  the  latter  was 
attended  by  his  staff,  caused  them  to  be  taken  by  his 
(Geffrard's)  own  guards  to  the  French  Legation,  in 
order  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way,  and  thus  al- 
lowed him  to  embark  (and  also  his  family,  I  believe,) 
on  board  the  British  transport  Melbourne,  to  take  him 
to  Jamaica. 

"As  soon  as  General  Geffrard  entered  the  city  it 
was  spontaneously  illuminated,  and  he  was  taken  in 
triumph  to  the  Exchange  House,  where  he  harangued 
the  people.  And  thus  fell  the  power  of  the  barbarous 
Soulouque. 

"These  good  tidings  were  received  here  by  the  in- 
land mail,  which  arrived  on  Saturday.  The  feelings 
of  heartfelt  joy  of  our  population  were  demonstrated 
in  a  glorious  style.  Probably  you  have  been  already 
in  possession  of  all  the  minute  details  of  these  events, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Melbourne  at  your  port,  and 
that  of  the  ex-Emperor,  must  have  caused  a  great  ex- 
citement among  our  fellow-countrymen  there  exiled." 

Congress. — The  bill  providing  for  a  change  of  the 
postal  law,  which  has  been  reported  to  the  House,  de- 
prives members  of  Congress  of  the  franking  privilege, 
but  retains  it  for  the  President,  ex-Presidents,  Presi- 
dents' widows,  Postmaster  General  and  deputies,  audi- 
tor and  chief  clerk,  and  for  those  postmasters  whose 
annual  pay  is  less  than  $200.  It  also  deprives  news- 
papers of  the  privilege  of  having  exchanges  and  theij 
country  circulation  free. 

The  Slavery  Question  in  the  Kansas  Legislature. 
— Leavenworth,  Feb.  12. — The  bill  abolishing  and  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  this  Territory,  has  been  passed  by 
the  Legislature.  Governor  Medary  will  doubtless  veto 
it. 
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The  Yacht  Wamdmie.— Sutarmafo,  Feb.  12.— The 
Grand  Jury  has  found  true  bills  against  Capt.  Come 
nod  three  others  implicated  in  the  slave  trade,  in  con- 
nection with  the  yacht  Wanderer.  They  are  now  in 
prison. 

Utah  —The  news  from  Utah  shows  a  lamentable 
state  of  affairs  existing  there.  The  United  States 
authorities  seem  to  be  almost  powerless,  so  far  as  car- 
rying out  the  law  is  concerned.  While  the  "Saints'' 
do  not  array  themselves  in  open  hostility  to  the  Fede- 
ral officers,  a  series  of  petty  annoyances  is  indulged  in 
that  renders  the  positions  of  Judges  Sinclair  and 
Cradlebaugh  anything  but  pleasaut. 

Iff  ASS  AOHTJSS  ITS.— In  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  been  adopted, 
requiring  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the  State  after 
naturalization  before  a  man  is  qualified  to  vote. 

A  Letter  has  been  received  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
under  date  of  the  13th  ult.,  giving  a  deplorable  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  the  weather  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  South  Pass.  For  four  consecutive  days 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stood  at  eighty  de- 
grees below  zero.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  mules  at 
the  Sweet  Water  Station  had  perished,  and  seventeen 
men  were  badly  frozen.  Mr.  Ashton  writes  that  his 
hands  were  badly  frozen,  and  that  he  would  start  for 
Fort  Bridger  iu  a  few  days,,  to  have  one  of  his  fingers 
amputated. 

Russia.— A  St.  Petersburg  letter  says  :  "The  Em- 
peror Alexander  has  recently  shown  his  love  of  justice 
by  Beverly  punishing  the  Count  Cy,  a  great  landed 
proprietor, Tor  cruelly  ill-treating  a  Prussian  uphols- 
terer and  his  men,  whom  he  placed  in  confinement  and 
refused  either  to  let  go  or  pay  them  for  their  work.  By 
the  Emperor's  sentence  the  Count  is  deprived  of  his 
rank  and  decorations,  declared  incapable  of  holding 
any  public  office,  and  further  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  several  thousand  roubles.'' 

Telegraph. — On  5th  inst.,  the  telegraph  worked  in 
an  unbroken  circuit  from  New  York  to  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  subsequently  to  Prairie  du  Cbien,  Wis- 
consin. The  distance  from  New  York  to  Leavenworth, 
by  the  wires,  is  2,000  miles. 

Africa. — Captains  Burton  and  Speke,  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  East  Africa,  have  succeeded,  after  the  most 
trying  efforts,  in  reaching  and  surveying  the  great  lake 
of  the  interior,  and  are  on  their  return  to  Zanzibar. 

California. — The  Supreme  Court  of  California  bag 
decided  that  the  Legislature  has  power  to  tax  mining 
claims.  The  law  prohibiting  Chinese  emigration  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional. 

The  widow  of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  died  at  Rydal 
Mount,  on  the  17th,  having  reached  the  venerable 
age  of  90  years. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  dull  without 
change  in  prices.  The  sales  of  superfine  are  at  $5  75 
a  5  87  f  r  extra,  and  $6  00  a  6  25  for  extra  family. 
The  sales  to  the  reiailers  and  bakers  aro  within  the 
range  of  the  same  figures,  and  f*ncy  lots  from  $6  50 
up  to  7  25.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  con- 
tinue limi'ed.  The  former  sold  at  $4.  Corn  Meal  is 
held  at  $3  62. 

Grain.— The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  little 
inquiry.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at  $1 
37  a  1  38  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  red,  and  $1  41 
a  1  62  for  prime  white.    Rye  is  advancing,  with  sales 


at  87  a  90  cts.  Corn  is  in  light  demand  ;  sales  of  yet- 
low  at  80  cts.  Oats  are  steady.  Sales  of  prime  Dela- 
ware at  53  cts.,  and  Pennsylvania  at  52  a  53  cts. 

Cloverseed  continues  in  good  request  at  $6  50  a 
$6  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  commands  $2  a  2  12  per 
bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $1  75. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  WEST  CHES- 
TER, PA. — In  this  institution,  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  pursuing  any  of  the  various  branches  of 
science  usually  taught  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  the 
constant  object  of  the  Principal,  so  to  blend  instruc- 
tion, that  while  giving  clear  and  practical  knowledge 
of  those  branches,  the  mental  and  moral  culture  may 
keep  pace  with  the  acquisition  of  literature  and 
science. 

The  domestic  arrangements  are  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble those  of  a  private  family,  and  especial  care  is 
taken  to  provide  for  healthful  exercise  in  the  fresh 
air. 

Pupils  should  be  provided  with  their  own  towels, 
soap,  clothes-bags,  over-shoes  and  umbrellas,  and 
clothing  should  be  distinctly  marked. 

The  school  year  consists  of  ten  months,  commencing 
on  the  first  2d  day  in  9th  month. 

Terms. — $150  per  year,  payable  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance. The  Languages,  Drawing  and  Coloring,  ex- 
tra. Books  furnished  on  rent  or  at  the  usual  retail 
prices. 

E.  W.  Richards,  Prinicpal. 
West  Chester,  2nd  mo.  8th,  1859. 


ATTLEBOROUGH  ACADEMY  FOR  RENT. — Hie 
present  occupant,  Sidney  Averill,  being  about  to 
remove  to  his  farm  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Building  and  premises  are  for  reBt,  situated  in  a 
healthy  neighborhood,  and  thickly  settled;  the  open- 
ing for  a  boarding  and  day  school,  with  a  competent 
Teacher,  is  seldom  surpassed,  as  the  experience  of  the 
present  Teacher  will  show.  His  school,  for  three  past 
years,  averaging  boarders  and  day  scholars,  120. — 
Rent  moderate.  Apply  to  either  of  the  owners  of  said 
Building,  living  in  Attleborough,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Isaac  Livezey,  Joshua  Richardson, 

James  Flowers,  M.  W.  Allen. 

Attleborough,  2nd  mo.  14th,  1859. 


ORANGE  GREEN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS. — The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on 
the  11th  of  4th  month  next.  The  location  is  unusual- 
ly healthy  and  pleasant;  the  course  of  study  extensive 
and  thorough.  Terms  Thirty-six  Dollars  per  session 
of  thirteen  weeks. 

For  particulars,  address  Principals, 

Sidney  Pusey,  or 
Henry  A.  Kensey. 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
2d  mo.,  1859.-2m. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. — 
The  Spring  Session  of  this  School,  taught  by 
Jane  Hillboin  and  Sisters,  will  commence  the  21st  of 
2d  mo,  1859,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms. — $(0  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance. 

For  Circulars  containing  further  particulars,  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 
1st  mo.  22d,  2m       Byberry  P.  O.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


Merrihew&  Thompson,  Prs.,  Lodge  street,  north  side  Penna.  Bank 
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EIOGRArniCAL  MEMOIRS  OF  PETER  YARN  ALL. 

(Continued  from  page  772.) 

It  has  frequently  been  reported  that  the  great 
change,  which  was  effected  in  Peter  Yarnall's 
mind,  and  subsequent  conduct,  commenced  dur- 
ing a  time  of  very  severe  illness,  remote  from  his 
friends  and  connections.  It  has  also  been  be- 
lieved that  he  described  his  state,  and  feelings, 
at  this  awful  season,  in  a  well  written  poetic  ef- 
fusion, that  was  published  in  an  Almanac,  for 
the  year  1781,  a  short  time  after  his  change. 
In  an  excursion,  with  a  company  of  young  peo- 
ple, towards  Virginia,  he  was  taken  ill  near  the 
Susquehanna,  and  remained  there  till  their  re- 
turn. The  recollection  of  his  only  surviving 
sister,  goes  to  confirm  the  idea  of  this  poetic  de- 
scription being  from  his  pen.  The  reader  may 
judge  of  its  applicability  to  his  case;  being  as 
follows  : 

il  When  direful  symptoms,  big  with  death, 

A  wretched  sinner  seize, 
Threat'ning,  ere  long,  to  stop  his  breath, 

By  some  acute  disease; 

How  does  amazement  then  confound 

His  dull,  distracted  mind  ! 
For  help,  he  wistly  looks  around  ; 

But  ah  I  no  help  can  find. 

His  guilty  soul !  how  it  is  shocked 

When  now,  too  late,  it  knows 
That  boundless  mercy  won't  be  mocked, 

Nor  always  interpose ! 

If,  too,  the  poor  devoted  wretch, 

By  chance,  be  far  from  home, 
And  scarce  has  time  a  friend  to  fetch, 

When  all  these  ills  are  come. 

Quite  destitute  of  all  relief. 

Not  one  relation  near  ; 
How  must  it  aggravate  his  grief! 

And  how  increase  his  fear  ! 


E'en  outward  comforts  sometimes  fail, 

A  soul  immersed  in  sin  ; 
Alas  !  what  would  such  helps  avail, 

When  there's  no  peace  within  ? 

For  oh  !  the  saddest  thing  of  all, 

The  most  distracting  thought, 
Is,  that  his  God  rejects  his  call, 

And  now,  too  late,  is  sought. 

Mercy  (so  deep  is  his  despair,) 

He  hardly  dares  invoke  ; 
Good  God  1  that  desperate  man  should  dare, 

Thy  justice  to  provoke. 

For  long  provoked,  'twill,  at  the  last, 

Make  him,  he'll  surely  find, 
Tremble  to  think  of  what  is  past, 

And  what  remains  behind. 

'Tis  thus,  when  to  ourselves  we're  left, 

By  earth,  as  well  as  heaven, 
And  of  all  succour  quite  bereft, 

Beside  all  hopes  are  driven. 

This  seemed  to  be  my  own  sad  case, 

When  suddenly  took  ill, 
And  death,  methought,  came  on  apace, — 

But  I  am  living  still  1 

Still,  gracious  heaven  allows  me  time, 

My  pardon  sealed  to  get ; 
To  free  my  soul  from  every  crime, 

Though  thousands  me  beset. 

How  merciful  art  thou,  my  God  ! 

If  sinners  but  repent ; 
How  dreadful,  too,  thy  angry  rod, 

When  man  will  not  relent. 

Thou  gav'st  me  life,  and  oft  has  spared. 

That  life,  though  vilely  led  ; 
Though  oft  my  sins  thy  vengeance  dared 

At  once  to  strike  me  dead. 

Thy  justice  might,  hadst  thou  seen  fit, 

Long  since,  my  guilt  can  tell, 
Have  sent  me  quick  into  the  pit, 

The  very  lowest  hell. 

But  thy  dear  darling  attribute, 

Thy  mercy,  Lord,  most  sweet, 
Has  waited  long  for  better  fruit, 

And  for  repentance  meet. 

For,  though  a  barren  tree  indeed, 

May  dread  the  uplifted  axe, 
Thou  wilt  not  break  "  a  bruised  reed," 

Nor  quench  "  the  smoking  flax." 

Oh  !  may  I  never  more  defeat, 

Nor  e'er  again  despise, 
Thy  mercies  manifold  and  great, 

Lest  they  in  judgment  rise. 

Against  me,  rise,  who  have  so  long 

Been  treasuring  up  thy  wrath  ; 
But  oh  !  forgive  the  grievous  wrong, 

And  yet  increase  my  faith. 


I 
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Lord,  let  thy  terrors  now  begin, 

My  boqI  :it  length  to  rouse 
From  the  dull  lethargy  of  sin, 

And  wake  my  sleepy  vows. 

Let  holy  fear,  and  ardent  love, 

My  purposes  secure  ; 
That  tbey  no  more  perfidious  prove, 

But  ever  firm  endure. 

0  fix  my  poor,  unstable  heart, 

My  God!  I  thee  entreat; 
That  it  ne'er  act  a  treacherous  part, — 

The  prayer  I'll  still  repeat. 

In  goodness  grant,  that  I,  good  Lord  J 

May  ever  persevere — 
To  me,  poor  sinner,  help  afford  ; 

A  suppliant  wretch,  oh  !  hear. 

In  deed,  in  word,  in  thought,  no  mors 

May  I  to  vice  incline — 
To  soul  and  body  health  restore, 

And  make  me  wholly  thine." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  instrumental 
means,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  wonderful 
change  produced,  was  through  the  operation  of 
Divine  grace  in  his  heart.  And  while  the  mind 
of  the  reader  dwells  with  complacency  on  this 
view,  secretly  ascribing  the  glory  to  Him,  who 
still  comes  in  spirit,  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  is  lost, — it  may  be  further  comforted,  in 
relation  to  another  circumstance  connected  with 
the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  John  Peuiberton's  letter,  before  noted,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  misconduct  of  Mordecai 
Yarnall,  brother  of  Peter.  By  a  letter  from  the 
former  to  the  latter,  bearing  date  1st  mo.  1st, 
1781,  it  appears  that  a  change  took  place  in  his 
mind  also,  not  far  from  the  time  of  Peter's  con- 
version.   His  communication  is  as  follows  : — 

My  Dear  Brother  : — I  received  the  letter, 
which  thou  sent  by  that  worthy  young  man, 
Daniel  Offley.  Since  which  I  have  had  my 
house  burnt,  with  all  the  bedding,  clothing,  &c. 
We  scarcely  saved  anything,  as  to  clothing,  but 
what  we  had  on.  But  may  I  never  deem  that 
accidental,  or  chance,  which  Infinite  Wisdom 
designs  for  the  good  of  mankind;  but  rather, 
submit  to  his  All-wise  determinations  of  all 
things. 

My  dear  brother,  I  do  not  think  myself  capa- 
pallc  of  giving  thee  any  counsel,  that  is  better 
than  thou  art  acquainted  with;  but  let  me  say 
to  thee,  hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast  experi- 
enced to  be  truth.  And  may  the  God  of  Truth 
not  spare  nor  pity  thee  nor  me,  until  he  has  pu- 
rified  our  hearts,  by  bis  powerful  judgments, 
mixed  with  infinite  mercy,  and  adorable  love  ! 
And  may  the  God  of  our  father,  be  our  God  for- 
ever I 

Give  my  kind  love  to  John  Pemberton  j  who 
has  been  our  father's  friend, — and  almost  un- 
speakably our  friend;  and  as  ungratefully  have 
I  returned  his  tender  love,  and  care  over  me. 

"With  love  and  tender  regard,  I  remain  thy  af- 
fectionate brother;        Mordecai  Yarnall. 


In  the  12th  month,  1780,  Peter  Yarnall  made 
the  following  acknowledgement  to  Uwchlan 
Monthly  Meeting  : — 

"  Dear  Friends  : — Notwithstanding  I  have 
been  educated,  and  for  some  time  made  profes- 
sion, with  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, — yet 
for  want  of  a  strict  attention  to  the  teachings  of 
Divine  grace,  I  have  so  far  deviated,  as  to  deny, 
in  my  life  and  conversation,  the  principles  of  the 
blessed  Truth, — absconding  from  my  master, 
with  whom  I  was  placed  as  an  apprentice,  to  i 
learn  a  trade,  and  enlisted  myself  a  soldier  in  the  j 
British  army — for  which  misconduct  a  testimony 
was  publicly  read  against  me  some  years  since,, 
And,  although  frequent  visitations  of  Divine 
love  were  extended,  I  continued  in  a  long  course 
of  vanity  and  dissipation.  And  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  unhappy  war,  I  took 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  one  of  the  contending 
powers — and,  actuated  by  heat  and  malice,  fre- 
quently engaged  in  a  task  which  was  conducive 
to  destroy  men's  lives, — contrary  to  the  pure 
leavening  principle  of  Jesus,  who  gave  his  cheek 
to  the  smiter,  his  hair  to  those  that  plucked  it 
out,  and  hid  not  his  face  from  shame  and  spit- 
ting ;  thus  pursuing  one  scene  of  licentious- 
ness and  cruelty  after  another,,  and  soaring  above 
the  Witness,  which  frequently  convicted  me  of 
sin.  Therefore,  being  in  some  measure  sensible 
of  the  reproach  brought  on  Truth  by  such 
repeated  transgressions,  I  do  hereby  sincerely 
condemn  the  same,  hoping  through  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life  to  be  preserved  from  fu- 
ture snares  and  entanglements, 

I  remain  your  loving  friend, 

Peter,  Yarnall. 

Not  long  after,  he  made  another  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Phil-  j 
adelphia,  for  the  Southern  District,  a  copy  of 
which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Notwithstanding,  I,  some  time  since,  deliv-  ' 
ered  a  paper  of  acknowledgment  to  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends  at  Uwchlan,  where  I  for- 
merly had  a  right  of  membership,- — yet,  as  part 
of  my  conduct  was  more  generally  known  in  j 
this  city,  and  not  particularly  mentioned  in  my  ' 
offering  to  that  meeting,  I  have  been  under  a  1 
weighty  exercise,  and  my  mind  drawn  to  a  fur- 
ther declaration,  for  the  clearing  of  Truth  from  j 
the  iniquity  of  my  conduct  in  engaging  in  the  j 
station  of  a  surgeon,  on  board  of  a  privateer;  in  I  ( 
the  course  of  which  employment,  I  became  a  I 
a  party  in  seizing  by  violence,  the  property  of  I 
others,  and  a  sharer  therein,  contrary  to  the  law  ;  j 
of  righteousness,  which  directs  to  do  unto  all 
men  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.    I  do  i 
hereby  sincerely  condemn  the  same,  fully  intend-  I 
ing  to  make  restitution  to  such  whom  I  have  J 
thus  injured,  as  far  as  I  may  be  abilitated." 

After  his  acknowledgment  was  accepted  by  ,i  J 
Friends  of  Uwchlan,  his  right  appears  to  have  i  , 
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been  transferred  to  Philadelphia  ;  and  in  the  8th 
month,  1781,  a  certificate  was  granted  him  by 
the  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Southern  District, 
directed  to  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  where  it 
was  received  on  the  5th  of  the  9th  month  fol- 
lowing. In  the  neighborhood  of  Concord,  Pe- 
ter followed  the  business  of  a  physician.  He 
also  advanced  in  his  gift  of  gospel  ministry,  so  as 
to  be  owned  by  his  friends,  and  those  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  him.  For,  it  is  stat- 
ed, that  for  some  time  during  his  early  appear- 
ances in  the  ministry,  some  treated  him  a  little 
like  the  Jewish  Christians  did  Paul,  when  he 
first  went  to  Jerusalem,  after  his  conversion.  It 
is  said,  "  they  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and  be- 
lieved not  that  he  was  a  disciple. "  So,  as  Peter 
had  often,  during  his  wandering  into  a  far  coun- 
try, been  wont  among  the  soldiers  and  others  to 
mimic  his  father,  and  other  preachers, — now, 
although  he  had  really  become  one  himself,  yet 
some  were  "  afraid  of  him,"  lest  he  should  not 
be  sincere. 

But  his  gift  made  room  for  him,  in  the  minds 
of  his  friends.  The  prejudices  against  him  soon 
disappeared.  The  life  and  power  attending  his 
ministry  were  felt  and  acknowledged  :  his  ex- 
ample was  circumspect,  and  his  conduct  and  de- 
portment were  marked  with  humility  and  consis- 
tency. 

On  the  5th  of  the  6th  month,  1782,  he  was 
recommended  as  an  approved  minister,  by  Con- 
cord Monthly  Meeting.  At  the  same  meeting, 
he  requested  a  certificate  to  Chester  monthly 
meeting,  in  ovder  to  proceed  in  marriage  with 
Hannah  Sharpless,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Sharp- 
less  of  Middletown.  After  their  marriage,  they 
settled  at  Concord,  where  Peter  continued  to 
follow  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  also  fre- 
quently visited  neighboring  meetings,  in  which 
he  was  often  accompanied  by  his  former  fellow 
apprentice,  now  his  near  neighbor  and  friend, 
Thomas  Marshall. 

Nor  were  his  religious  services  confined  to  the 
meetings  of  his  own  neighborhood  ;  for  in  the 
11th  month  of  this  year  he  obtained  a  minute 
of  the  unity  of  his  friends,  with  a  prospect  he 
opened  of  attending  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Fairfax,  in  Virginia,  and  some  of  the  meetings 
thereto  belonging.  This  visit  he  performed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Friends,  as  expressed  by  their 
certificates  of  endorsement  on  his  return. 

(To  be  continued  J 


first,  to  see  our  course  clearly,  and  as  a  means 
to  this,  to  have  a  distinct  perception  of  the  aim 
and  object  we  really  have  in  view.  Now  the 
term  education  is  one  so  indefinite,  that  as  many 
various  ideas  may  be  assigned  to  it  as  there  are 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  to  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  education,  we  must  first  know  if  we  are 
of  the  same  mind  as  to  what  education  is  or  ought 
to  be. 

Some  consider  the  education  of  a  young  lady  to 
consist  in  learning  how  to  make  nets  to  catch 
affections,  not  cages  to  keep  them  when  caught ; 
others  consider  it  to  be  turning  the  human  sub- 
ject into  a  living  encyclopaedia ;  but  neither  of 
these,  I  am  convinced,  is  your  view.  I  believe 
you  think  that  education  (e-duco)  is  the  drawing 
forth  and  cultivating  of  those  powers  of  body, 
mind,  and  heart,  which  our  Lord  has  bestowed 
on  each  individual,  so  as  to  have  all  the  tools  He 
has  entrusted  to  his  children  burnished,  well  set, 
and  in  good  order,  to  execute  whatever  work  He 
in  His  word  and  providential  leading  has  or  may 
appoint  them.  And  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  so 
much  this  individual  science  or  that  accomplish- 
ment which  is  to  be  brought  to  high  perfection, 
but  rather  that  general  power,  cultivation, 
strength,  self-discipline,  and  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose, which  shall  give  the  ability  of  effectually 
turning  the  powers  of  the  heart,  the  mind  and 
body,  to  the  actual  duties  and  purposes  and  re- 
freshing influences  of  a  scriptural  woman's  life. 


EXTRACT   OF   A    LETTER   FROM    MARY  ANNE 
SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 

My  dear  Lady  ,  I  now  hasten  to  reply  to 

your  letter  received  yesterday.  I  am  truly  con- 
cerned to  hear  you  are  so  little  well,  and  I  much 
wish  we  could  speak  on  the  subject  of  your  letter. 
It  is  a  deeply  important  one.  13ut  on  every  sub- 
ject, if  we  wish  to  act   wisely,  it  is  necessarv, 


!  A    LETTER    FROM    JOHN  THORP   TO  RICHARD 
REYNOLDS. 

Manchester,  4th  mo.  26th,  1796. 

My  dear  Friend, — It  is  now  more  than  twelve 
|  months  since  I  received  thy  kind  letter,  though 
there  has  not  passed  one  month,  perhaps  not  one 
day,  in  which  I  have  not  affectionately  remem- 
bered thee;  and  thou  wouldst  long  since  have 
j  had  a  reply  to  it,  if  I  had  thought  thou  hadst 
j  stood  in  need  of  any  instruction  or  help  from 
j  me.    If  the  enemy  has  gained  any  advantage 
j  by  my  silence,  either  against  thee  or  me,  I  am 
i  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  believe  thou  hast  been  too 
'  long  acquainted  with  his  devices,  to  be  in  much 
danger  from  that  quarter.    The  very  poor  ac- 
count thou  hast  given  me  of  thy  own  situation 
did  not  at  all  surprise  me  ;  it  was  just  such  a  one 
as  I  should  have  expected  from  thee;  the  hum- 
ble state  of  thy  mind,  added  to  its  great  sensi- 
bility, under  the  humiliating,  gradual  process  of 
regeneration,  disposeth  to  such  feelings  and  such, 
fears.    I  believe  there  are  many  of  us,  were  it 
not  that  we  are  sometimes  favored  for  the  sake 
of  others,  that  would  have  much  the  same  ac- 
count to  give  of  ourselves.    I  will  transcribe  for 
thee  a  few  lines  from  an  ancient,  pious  writer, 
and  which  I  would  have  thee  admit  as  an  answer 
to  all  thou  hast  said  of  thyself :    "  This  I  do  im- 
part unto  you  in  all  sincerity,  out  of  a  true 
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Christian  zeal  from  my  fountain  gifts  and  know- 
i  Age  :  and  I  do  not  extol  or  set  up  myself,  but 
I  speak  brotherly  to  your  mind,  to  stir  you  up, 
and  to  comfort  you,  that  you  should  not  think 
the  yoke  of  Christ  to  be  heavy,  when  oftentimes 
the  external  man  doth  cloud  the  internal,  that 
the  poor  soul  mourneth  for  its  image,  which 
yet  is  purified,  and  truly  begotten,  and  brought 
forth  under  tribulation  and  the  cross  of  Christ. 
It  is  even  so  with  me,  and  other  Christians  be- 
sides. Think  not  strange  at  it.  It  is  very  good 
when  the  poor  soul  is  in  combat,  much  better 
than  when  it  is  imprisoned,  and  yet  playeth  the 
hypocrite,  and  makcth  devout  shows.  It  is 
written,  that  all  things  shall  serve  for  the  best 
to  them  who  love  God.  Now,  when  the  combat 
of  the  soul  doth  arise  and  proceed,  that  it  would 
fain  see  God,  and  yet  cannot  at  all  times  attain 
the  same,  then  know  that  it  fighteth  for  the  noble 
trophy,  of  which  the  external  man  knoweth 
nothing;  yet  the  Spirit  of  God  fighteth  in  the 
natural  soul  for  that  which  is  supernatural,  that 
so  he  may  lead  the  creature  into  God.  He  would 
always  fain  crown  the  soul  with  the  precious 
image,  if  the  blind  reason  would  but  give  Him 
room,  and  suffer  the  understanding  to  co-operate. 
We  must  labor  and  strive  against  the  external 
reason,  and  also  against  flesh  and  blood,  and 
wholly  oppose  the  assaults  and  objections  of  the 
devil,  always  breaking  them,  and  casting  them 
away,  and  resist  the  evil  thoughts,  motions  and 
influences,  and  effectually  with  our  whole  soul, 
with  prayer,  supplication,  or  internal  resignation, 
press  into  God's  mercy." 

Thou  mayst  be  sure  enough,  my  dear  friend, 
that  if  Providence  seeth  meet  to  make  any  other 
use  of  thee  than  that  which  He  hath  long  done, 
as  a  preacher  of  righteousness  in  life  and  con- 
versation, as  a  Father  to  the  poor,  and  a  suc- 
ccurer  of  many,  when  the  right  time  shall  come 
thou  will  not  be  left  in  any  doubt  about  it-  but 
if  otherwise,  it  is  all  right;  it  is  enough  if  we 
are  found  faithful  stewards  in  the  station  which 
the  Master  hath  appointed  us,  whether  as  stew- 
ards of  grace,  or  of  the  things  of  this  life.  What 
cause  have  we,  not  only  to  be  satisfied  with,  but 
thankful  for  our  lots?  Our  outward  circumstan- 
ces, our  mental  powers,  aud  spiritual  gifts,  are 
diversified  by  Him  who  only  is  wise;  and  it  is 
deeply  fixed  as  a  sentiment  in  my  mind,  that 
the  allotment  or  gifts  of  each  individual  of  us, 
if  we  act  well  our  part,  and  are  faithful  in  the 
improvement,  will  conduce  more  completely  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  our  happiness  through  all 
eternity,  than  any  other  or  varied  portion  could 
possibly  do.  The  great  point  by  which  glory, 
honor  and  peace,  both  here  and  for  ever,  would 
certainly  be  gained,  is  for  each  of  us  to  stand  in 
our  own  lot,  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  in  all 
the  varied  dispensations  of  His  providence; 
■(  (  king  no  more,  either  of  prosperity  or  adver- 
sity, of  poverty  or  riches,  of  suffering  or  rejoicing, 


in  things  spiritual  or  temporal,  than  He  knows 
to  be  best  for  us. 

I  note  all  that  thou  hast  hinted,  of  some  cir- 
cumstances which,  as  a  parent,  do  furnish  for 
thee  some  degree  of  affliction.  Experience  hath 
taught  me  to  sympathize  in  a  case  which,  though 
somewhat  dissimilar,  hath  been  to  me  exceed- 
ingly distressing;  but,  my  dear  friend,  what 
can  we  do  for  our  children  ?  nothing  of  ourselves, 
to  be  sure,  that  will  do  them  any  good ;  but, 
through  Divine  help,  we  can  love,  pity,  and 
pray  for  them;  and,  indeed,  with  some  this  18 
the  last  and  only  resource ;  and  oh  !  the  fear  that 
I  have  felt,  lest  I  should  be  deficient  here.  "The 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much;"  let  us  be  found  diligent  in  this  holy 
exercise.  The  example  of  Job  is  worthy  our 
imitation,  and  with  what  fervency  did  the  father 
of  the  faithful  address  the  Most  High  with  this 
petition,  "  Oh  that  Ishmael  might  live  before 
thee!"  "  God  forbid,"  said  the  prophet  Samuel, 
concerning  the  rebellious  house  of  Israel,  "  that 
I  should  sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray 
for  you."  Oh!  that  both  thou  and  I  may  be 
found  fervent  enough,  and  frequent  in  this  great 
duty ;  often  retiring  to  the  closet  of  our  hearts, 
the  temple  which  God  hath  chosen,  and  there 
pouring  forth  our  supplication  to  "our  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven,"  that  He  would  take  our 
children  under  His  care.  Much  benefit  would 
arise  from  this  practice.  I  am  very  far  from 
thinking  thee  a  stranger  to  this  Christian  exer- 
cise; for  any  thing  I  know,  thou  mayest  have 
gone  far  beyond  me  in  the  practice.  If  so,  per- 
mit me  to  recommend  it  to  thee  to  persevere; 
and,  for  thy  encouragement,  let  us  remember 
the  example  of  the  woman,  who  came  to  Christ, 
and  would  not  be  denied,  Mat.  xv.  22  ;  and  like- 
wise the  parable  of  our  blessed  Lord,  by  which. 
He  taught  that  men  should  always  pray  and  not 
faint,  Luke  xviii.  Oh  !  the  consolation  and  sup- 
port we  also  should  derive  from  thus  spreading 
our  cause  before  the  Lord,  and  committing  our- 
selves, our  children,  and  our  all  into  His  hand, 
who  is  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls. 

I  do  not  expect  to  be  in  London  this  year ;  so 
probably  may  miss  the  pleasure  of  seeing  thee 
there ;  some  more  distant  period  may  furnish 
the  opportunity.  I  have,  however,  much  plea- 
sure and  comfort  in  thinking  of  thee,  because  I 
am  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  thy 
desires;  and  that,  in  the  great  day  of  recom- 
pense, thou  wilt  be  numbered  amongst  the  hum- 
ble, faithful  servants  of  God. 

Wishing  thee  every  comfort,  and  every  bless- 
ing consistent  with  the  Divine  will,  I  remain 
thy  ever  affectionate  and  sincere  friend, 

John  Thorp. 

N.  B, — Present  the  salutation  of  my  love  to 
thy  wife,  and  to  Priscilla  Hannah  Gurney;  tell 
her  to  remember  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and 
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I  also  ought  to  remember,  it,  particularly  that 
part,  "Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my 
money  to  the  exchangers;"  the  Lord's  money, 
nothing  of  our  own. 

THE  TRUE  REST. 
By  S.  Osgood. 

After  anxiety,  we  yearn  for  a  season  of  peace, 
and  gladly  we  turn  from  the  wilderness  of  dan- 
ger, to  the  shrine  of  true  rest,  with  thanks  to 
God  that  so  many  such  shrines  have  stood  along 
our  pathway,  and  that  we  may,  if  we  will,  bear 
one  with  us  in  the  ark  of  our  Exodus. 

We  are  a  restless  and  egotistical  people,  im- 
patient of  delay,  and  quite  prone  to  glorify  our 
own  will,  as  if  nothing  could  be  impossible  to  a 
force  that  has  already  done  so  much.  Perhaps 
it  is  precisely  for  this  cause,  that  the  words  of 
great  devotees  sometimes  have  for  us  such  sooth- 
ing power,  and,  weary  of  all  this  proud  trust  in 
ourselves,  we  sigh  for  a  rest  better  than  the 
world  and  our  own  strength  can  give,  and  say 
from  our  own  hearts  in  response  to  the  great 
devotee's  psalm  :  "  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon 
God ;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him." 

We  consider  now  somewhat  particularly  the 
subject  of  mental  quietude,  as  a  practical  bless- 
ing and  power.  We  may  have  time  to  speak 
somewhat  of  its  nature,  its  influence,  and  its 
direct  claims  upon  our  attention. 

The  heart  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages, 
and  we  may  as  well  interpret  it  through  our  own 
experience,  as  by  borrowing  the  costume  of  a 
former  age.  There  is  a  yearning  for  rest  within 
us,  that  often  seizes  us  in  the  midst  of  our  most 
engrossing  cares,  and  when  our  busy  men  say, 
as  they  often  do,  that  they  are  looking  to  some 
calm  rural  home  as  a  final  retreat  from  care, 
they  express  a  want  which  no  change  of  abode 
can  satisfy,  and  which  cannot  be  fully  satisfied; 
until  the  soul  finds  her  rest  in  a  peace  not  of  this 
world. 

What  is  Christian  quietude  ?  It  is  not  a  mere 
negation,  surely?  a  mere  cessation  of  care  and 
effort?  for  this  is  indolence — one  of  the  tempers 
most  foreign  from  the  Christian  mind.  The 
Psalmist  speaks  as  if  there  were  need,  not  of 
less,  but  of  more  earnestness,  when  he  calls  the 
noblest  and  deepest  power  of  his  being,  his  soul 
to  wait  upon  the  Lord.  The  soul,  that  power 
which  is  in  us,  but  which  we  little  comprehend, 
and  too  little  use,  is  thus  summoned  to  her  high 
office,  as  servitor  before  the  throne  of  God,  as  if 
there  were  a  blessing  which  she  only  can  win, 
and  her  service  were  none  the  less  earnest,  be- 
cause with  bowed  head,  and  veiled  face,  she  waits 
the  will  of  her  Lord. 

Such  waiting  is  at  once  a  check  upon  egotism 
and  upon  impatience,  by  showing  that  our  will 
is  not  supreme,  and  even  when  suppliant  before 
the  supreme  throne,  it  must  be  content  to  wait  its 


appointed  time.  What  rebuke  there  is  in  the 
language  of  true  devotion,  upon  our  too  habitual 
egotism.  We  are  apt  to  begin  life,  and  allow  our 
children  to  begin  it,  as  if  self  were  the  centre 
and  sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  we  had  a 
right  to  complain,  if  we  are  disappointed  by  not 
having  our  own  way.  The  better  wisdom  bids 
us  take  at  once  the  waiting  attitude,  as  if  it 
were,  from  the  beginning,  a  mattter  of  course 
that  our  will  is  secondary,  and  God's  will  is  to  be 
awaited.  Taking  this  ground,  the  soul  has  the 
quietude  of  reverence,  and  her  fitful  fever  is 
soothed  by  obedience  to  the  eternal  law,  and 
trust  in  the  infinite  love. 

So  rebuking  the  spirit  of  egotism,  the  true 
quietude  also  rebukes  the  spirit  of  impatience. 
Lt  bids  man  bide  his  time,  as  a  creature  in  whose 
discipline  delay  is  an  essential  element,  and  for 
whom  God  has  decreed  that  the  harvest  of  suc- 
cess shall  not  come  at  once  with  the  blossom  of 
desire.  More  than  any  other  being,  man  must 
wait  for  what  he  wishes,  for  while  the  insect  of 
a  day  tastes  all  the  bliss  of  its  little  life  whilst 
one  sun  is  shining,  man  is  doomed,  as  well  as 
blessed,  to  an  infinite  domain,  and  whatever  his 
success,  his  three-score  and  ten  years  find  him 
waiting  still  for  a  good  inexhaustible.  Does  his 
ambition  take  merely  a  horizontal  range,  and 
measure  success  by  the  surface  of  lands  or  goods 
possessed,  he  must  wait  on  time  to  enlarge  the 
quantity  of  his  possessions,  for  time  is  the  great 
power  in  the  market-place,  and  they  are  the 
wisest  in  their  own  generation  who  await  its 
developments  most  judiciously.  Has  he  the 
nobler  desire  which  measures  success,  not  by 
quantity,  but  by  quality,  and  yearns  for  a  higher 
and  deeper  mental  and  moral  life,  still  he  must 
wait,  for  wisdom  comes  not  in  a  day,  nor  does 
the  peace  of  God,  without  alloy  or  misgiving, 
reward  a  single  work  or  prayer.  This  willing- 
ness to  wait  upon  God's  own  time  for  the  desira- 
ble measure  of  worldly  success,  and  especially 
for  growth  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life,  is  a 
great  source  of  quietude. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  nature  of  Christian  quie- 
tude—not indolent,  but  calling  the  soul  to  an 
earnest  service,  and  subduing  egotism  into  re- 
verence, and  soothing  impatience  into  calm  wait- 
ing. 

Mark  now  the  practical  power  of  this  frame  of 
mind,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  needed  quite  as 
much  in  our  own  every-day  life,  as  in  any  devo- 
tee's seclusion — that,  in  fact,  it  is  more  impera- 
tively necessary  for  a  busy  man,  likely  to  fail  of 
its  control,  than  for  a  recluse,  so  ready  to  sink 
into  its  stillness. 

What  power  there  is  in  the  very  act  of  wait- 
ing, or  in  the  patient  mind — power  in  controll- 
ing the  faculties  themselves,  and  in  securing 
external  results.  When  impatient,  we  are  not 
our  own  master,  and  in  our  very  eagerness  for 
power,  we  fret  away  the  most  efficient  of  all 
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forces.  Note  the  effect  of  a  single  fit  of  impa- 
tience upon  the  thoughts,  when  at  some  unex- 
pected delay,  or  brief  disappointment,  we  worry 
ourselves  into  a  temporary  fever,  and  for  the 
time  are  beside  ourselves.  Carry  out  the  same 
infirmity  into  the  temper  of  a  life,  and  how  its 
health  is  broken,  and  its  force  languishes.  For 
some  spasmodic  effort  there  may  be  a  convulsive 
struggle,  that  looks  like  energy  without  limit, 
but  the  result  soon  shows  that  the  force  is  evan- 
escent as  convulsive,  and  it  is  not  thus  that  the 
great  work  of  our  being  is  to  be  done.  Nor  is 
it  thus  that  the  best  external  results  are  to  be 
secured.  Our  field  of  action  is  broad  and  long, 
and  unless  we  can  wait  for  some  fruits  to  ripen, 
and  the  true  hour  to  mature,  we  can  neither  have 
our  best  resources  nor  do  our  best  work.  As  a 
dweller  in  time,  man  is  called  to  be  a  patient 
waiter,  and  so  his  quietude  is  a  power  of  mind 
and  of  achievement. 

Not  merely  in  waiting,  but  in  waiting  upon 
God,  there  is  power.  The  temper  which  sub- 
dues the  petty  pride  of  egotism,  fixes  surely  the 
lowly  strength  of  faith,  which  is  mighty  in  the 
measure  of  its  confidence,  and  says,  "because  I 
am  weak  I  am  strong,  and  my  strength  is  per- 
fected in  weakness. "  We  feel  its  force  whether 
we  contemplate  God  as  a  sovereign  ruling  by 
laws,  or  as  a  spirit  asking  our  love  and  offering 
us  his  own.  Are  there  laws  over  nature  and 
over  life,  laws  over  the  earth  and  over  the  body, 
laws  over  the  unseen  spheres  and  over  our  souls, 
how  can  we  hope  to  win  true  power  over  the 
realms  without  us,  or  the  kingdom  within  us, 
except  by  learning  these  laws,  and  waiting  for 
their  forces  to  guide  and  crown  our  work  ?  In 
every  step  we  wait  the  aid  of  the  gravitation  that 
holds  the  globe  together,  and  in  every  book  that 
we  read,  we  wait  on  the  laws  of  vision  and 
memory  to  guide  us  to  knowledge.  The  highest 
of  a11  laws  is  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life,  which 
pr  .nts  God  to  us  as  the  infinite  and  eternal 
iid  calling  us  to  personal  communion  with 
himself.  How  know  God  at  all  thus,  and  secure 
aught  of  the  power  that  comes  from  such  know- 
ledge, except  by  waiting  reverently  upon  his 
will  ?  It  is  high;  we  cannot  attain  unto  it,  any 
more  than  scale  the  skies,  or  bring  down  the 
drops  that  sparkle  in  the  rainbow,  or  catch  the 
sun's  glory  in  the  clouds.  Wait,  reverently 
wait,  and  the  heavenly  grace  will  come  to  you. 
Your  sharp,  critical  understanding,  your  self- 
sufficient  will,  your  impulsive  passions  will  not 
lift  you  to  the  mercy-scat,  nor  bring  the  heavenly 
mercy  down.  W  ait  with  all  the  faculties  of  our 
being,  reverent  and  recipient,  and  God  will  not 
leave  us  without  a  witness  of  himself.  When 
we  are  hardest  at  work,  let,  the  will  be  still  wait- 
ing for  a  power  beyond  its  own;  when  we  are 
studying  or  meditating,  let  thought  crave  a  wis- 
dom higher  than  itself;  when  our  affections  are 
earnest;  and  those  dearest  to  us  move  our  hearts 


most  tenderly,  let  human  love  wait  upon  the 
love  that  is  divine,  and  so  fill  its  vase  of  alabas- 
ter with  a  divine  sweetness,  that  shall  shed  fra- 
grance through  all  the  house.  Let  work,  and 
thought,  and  love,  all  thus  breathe  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  the  prayer  which  tbey  favor  shall 
return  the  favor  with  large  increase,  and  hours 
of  devotion  shall  be  rich  in  influences  over  all 
the  life.  So  my  soul  wait  thou  upon  God,  and  let 
thy  expectation  be  from  him. 

Shall  not  the  crowning  blessing  be  a  growing 
consciousness  of  communion  with  God,  through 
the  opening  of  all  the  faculties  into  the  divine 
kingdom,  and  the  union  of  our  life-plan  with 
the  method  of  his  Providence  ?  Do  all  that  we 
can  to  discipline  our  minds  wisely  and  arrange 
our  affairs  efficiently,  we  need,  aftei  our  method 
has  been  well  fixed,  to  pervade  the  whole  with 
a  devout  seeking  spirit,  just  as  if  the  whole 
were  but  the  path  in  which  we  look  for  God's 
blessing  to  come,  the  Jacob's  ladder  on  which 
good  angels  come  and  go.  How  far  a  perfect 
plan  of  life  w^uld  bring  a  man's  soul  into  direct 
communion  with  God,  bringing  to  his  mind  a 
heavenly  wisdom,  to  his  affections  a  holy  joy, 
and  even  transfiguring  his  body  and  his  senses 
by  a  divine  light  and  health,  we  will  not  presume 
to  say.  But  this  we  know  that  the  best  work 
and  the  best  lives  that  the  earth  has  seen,  give 
us  cheering  glimpses  of  such  communion,  and 
prove  that  in  his  highest  energy,  man  appears 
more  as  the  recipient  of  a  grace  from  on  high, 
than  as  his  own  master  and  the  sole  arbiter  of 
his  own  mind  and  deed. 

A  true  life  is  of  itself  the  most  sacred  of 
words,  and  he  who  speaks  it  in  deeds  must  needs 
be  possessed  by  what  he  utters,  and  wait  rever- 
ently on  God  for  the  spirit  of  truth.  Hence 
the  truest  men,  whether  their  sphere  has  been 
conspicuous  or  obscure,  have  always  had  a  large 
leaven  of  quietude  in  their  composition,  and 
have  trusted  most  even  when  they  have  dared 
the  most.  The  most  finished  culture  herein 
meets  the  most  unsophisticated  piety,  and  the 
illustrious  Fenelon,  the  very  paragon  of  refine- 
ment and  taste,  consecrating  an  intellect  of  Gre- 
cian beauty  by  a  faith  of  Christian  tenderness, 
at  once  poet,  statesman,  moralist,  theologian, 
orator,  spoke  of  the  light  of  God  within  the  soul, 
very  much  like  George  Fox,  the  English  farmer; 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  in  his  purple, 
reasoned  of  holy  quietude  very  much  like  the 
grazier  of  Leicestershire,  in  his  suit  of  leather. 
The  reason  is  obvious,  for  all  who  would  find 
God's  kingdom,  must  be  like  little  children,  and 
whatever  their  gifts,  they  must  be  willing  for 
the  crowning  blessing  to  wait  upon  the  Father 
of  light  and  love. 

If  these  things  are  so,  and  Christian  quietude 
thus  gives  the  strength  of  patience,  the  peace  of 
faith,  and  the  joy  of  conscious  communion  with 
God,  is  it  not  well  to  make  more  account  of  it 
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in  our  plaus  of  discipline  and  life?  Say  for 
ourselves — "0  my  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon 
God,  for  my  expectation  is  from  him." 

Let  us  be  careful  to  silence  all  repining,  to  put 
down  the  fret  and  worry  of  mind  that  so  often 
disturb  our  peace,  and  let  us  turn  the  soul,  thus 
freed  from  annoyance,  in  calm  and  earnest  wait- 
ing upon  the  blessing  of  God.  Even  when  we 
are  sorely  beset,  even  so  perplexed  with  cares  as 
hardly  to  know  which  way  to  turn;  then  still  all 
complaining,  and  in  the  clear  exercise  of  our 
reason  wait  serenely  upon  God  to  give  us  the 
light  we  need.  He  will  not  desert  us,  for  he 
will  not  forsake  the  lowly,  and  to  the  upright 
light  shall  arise  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 

Let  our  general  method  of  living  partake  of 
the  same  disposition,  and  aim  to  unite  quietude 
with  efficiency  in  every  sphere.  Let  the  house- 
hold prove  the  worth  of  its  union,  and  the  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  crown  its  econ- 
omy, and  soothe  its  trials,  and  dignify  its  cares. 
Let  children  learn  to  be  still  in  due  seasou,  and 
let  parents  be  their  worthy  teachers,  by  subduing 
their  own  temper,  as  well  as  dealing  in  just  pre- 
cepts of  obedience.  Then  the  house  shall  be 
quiet  without  being  dull,  and  a  peace  not  of  this 
world  shall  calm  its  labors,  and  deepen  its  affec- 
tions, and  interpret  its  destiny.  Let  the  place 
of  business,  as  far  as  it  can,  be  regulated  on  the 
same  principles,  in  a  true  order,  at  once  noise- 
less and  efficient,  like  the  mechanism  that  works 
all  the  better  for  the  oil  that  stops  its  creaking. 
A  man  is  surely  more  fitted  for  a  post  of  great 
care  by  the  most  peaceful  and  self-controlled 
temper,  and  by  it  saves  a  world  of  needless  ex- 
citement, and  concentrates  all  his  forces  upon 
his  work  in  due  method.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
fretting  and  scolding  in  the  house — nothing  is 
gained  by  cursing  and  swearing  under  the  irrita- 
tions of  business.  In  both  spheres  the  true  man 
or  the  true  woman  will  yearn  for  a  Christian 
quietude,  and  say — "0  my  soul,  wait,thou  only 
upon  the  Lord,  for  my  expectation  is  from  him." 
Well  indeed  is  it  in  the  midst  of  our  cares,  to 
wait  upon  him  who  holds  all  things  under  his 
care,  and  whose  spirit  is  peace  ineffable,  keep- 
ing the  worlds  in  motion  without  haste  and  with- 
out jar. 


LOVING    AND  SYMPATHIZING. 

Some  genial-hearted  writer  remarked  that 
when  Tithonus  asked  for  an  eternal  life  in  the 
body,  and  found  to  his  sorrow  that  immortal 
youth  was  not  included  in  the  bargain,  it  sure- 
ly was  because  he  forgot  to  ask  the  perpetual 
gift  of  loving  and  sympathising.  Truly  a  human 
heart  ean  never  grow  old,  if  it  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others.  What 
blights  its  blossoms  is  selfishness,  and  reluctance 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  other  hearts.  You 
can  make  that  group  of  young  people  happy  by 


a  cheerful  look  and  a  pleasant  word — you  can 
make  the  heart  of  that  old  man  leap  like  the  heart 
of  a  child,  by  a  little  kindness.  Remember  the 
secret  of  a  sunshiny  old  age  is  loving  and  sym- 
pathising—the power  of  giving  as  well  as  re- 
ceiving joy. —  Germantown  Telegraph. 

From  Thomas  C.  Upham's  "  Life  of  Faith."  p 
RELATION   OF  FAITH    TO  THE  SUBJECTION  OF 
THE  WILL. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  delay  here  and  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  more  specific  results  and 
evidences  of  a  will  subdued.  One  result  is,  that 
the  man  who  has  lost  his  will,  in  the  sense  which 
has  been  explained,  namely,  by  a  union  of  his 
will  with  God's  will,  has  no  plans  of  his  own ; 
his  own  plans,  if  in  any  sense  we  may  call  them 
such,  being  merged  and  lost  in  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  God's 
overruling  providence.  He  regards  himself  as 
merely  an  instrument;  God's  instrument;  and 
he  does  not,  and  cannot  feel,  that  his  plans  are 
so  much  his  as  God's.  We  do  not  mean,iu  say- 
ing this,  that  he  has  no  thought,  no  foresight ; 
nothing  "  considerative"  aud  prudential •  but 
that,  in  laying  his  plans,  he  asks  the  divine  direc- 
tion, and  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  them,  he  still 
asks  the  divine  direction  ;  and  that,  in  the  en- 
tire submission  of  his  will,  holding  as  he  does 
the  thread  of  his  purpose  as  a  divine  gift  moment 
by  moment,  his  plans  can  be  regarded  as  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  God's  plans,  begun,  prose- 
cuted, and  either  continued  or  abandoned  as  God 
chooses. 

Another  mark  or  characteristic  of  the  man, 
whose  will  has  passed  from  his  own  unsafe  keep- 
ing to  the  high  custody  of  a  divine  direction,  is 
this.  He  has  no  disposition  to  complain,  when 
God,  in  the  course  of  his  providences  sees  fit  to 
send  disappointments  and  afflictions  upon  him. 
This  remark  will  apply  not  only  to  afflictions, 
which  originate  in  the  loss  of  health,  of  property, 
and  of  friends,  but  of  all  others  of  whatever  nature, 
and  coming  from  whatever  source.  We  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  entire  subjection  of 
the  will  is  seen,  particularly  in  the  quietness  and 
silence  of  spirit,  with  which  misrepresentations 
and  persecutions  are  endured  ;  nor  is  this  all. 
He  oftentimes  mingles  bitterness  in  the  cup  of 
those,  to  whom  he  has  given  the  purest  and  holiest 
affections  ;  leaving  them  not  only  to  sorrows  with- 
out, to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  but  often- 
times to  heavy  sorrows  within.  But  the  Chris- 
tian, whose  will  is  entirely  subdued,  will  drink 
this  portion  also.  All  he  asks  and  what  he  feels  he 
must  have  is  holiness ;  and  if  with  this  cup  of 
God  and  of  angels,  his  heavenly  Father  sees  fit 
to  mingle  some  ingredient  of  bitterness,  to  remind 
him  of  his  former  sinful  state,  and  to  teach  him 
more  fully  the  way  of  submission,  he  cheerfully 
accepts  it.    God  may  take  from  him  all  mere 
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intellectual  manifestation  of  spiritual  things;  he 
may  even  deprive  him  of  the  ordiuary  intellectual 
powers,  and  reduce  him  almost  to  a  state  of  idiocy; 
he  may  pour  into  his  heart  the  deepest  amaze- 
ment and  grief,  and  yet  his  language  is,  "  not 
my  will,  0  God,  but  thine  be  done  "  He  knows, 
notwithstanding  his  afflictions,  that  he  is  dear  to 
God  ;  and  that  his  name  is  written  on  the  heart 
of  infinite  love.  He  knows  that  he  is  just  in  that 
place  where  God  has  seen  fit  and  best  to  place  him; 
and  that  he  endures  just  what  God  sees  best  he 
should  endure  ;  and  he  would  not  even  now, 
though  thick  darkness  is  around  his  path,  ex- 
change his  position  for  that  of  angels. 

Without  prolonging  the  remarks  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  we  will  merely  add,  that  the  man, 
who  has  experienced  the  practical  annihilation  of 
his  own  will,  does  everything  and  suffers  every- 
thing precisely  in  the  order  of  God's  providence. 
It  is  the  present  moment,  considered  as  indicat- 
ing the  divine  arrangement  of  things,  which 
furnishes  the  truest  and  safest  test  of  character. 

Holiness  requires  fulfilment  of  our  whole 
duty;  and  our  duty  necessarily  has  relation  to 
the  facts  which  God's  providence  now  presents 
before  us.  If  our  whole  soul  goes  forth  in 
obedience  to  what  his  holy  providence  now  im- 
poses on  us,  then,  and  not  otherwise,  are  we  ac- 
ceptable in  his  sight.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  keep  our  eye  fixed  upon  God's  order  of  things. 
We  must  do  this  in  relation  to  our  place  and 
station  in  life,  whatever  it  may  be;  not  murmur- 
ing at  our  supposed  ill  lot ;  not  giving  way  to 
any  eager  desires  of  change ;  but  remaining 
quietly  and  humbly  just  where  G-od  has  seen  fit 
to  place  us. 

We  must  take  this  course  also,  (which  is  some- 
times a  more  difficult  thing,)  in  relation  to  our 
duties.  We  must  not  only  do  the  right  thing, 
but  also  endeavor  to  do  it  in  the  night  time  ;  which 
is  not  our  time,  or  that  which  mere  human  wisdom 
would  suggest,  but  God's  time.  It  is  one  of 
Satan's  artifices,  not  merely  to  prevent  the  dis- 
charge of  duties,  but  when  this  fails,  to  prevent 
the  performance  of  them  at  the  night  time ;  for  in- 
stance, by  infusing  in  us  too  great  eagerness  of 
spirit,  and  leading  usin  our  hurry  to  anticipate 
the  divine  order. 

When  he  makes  us  do  this,  he  secures  his 
object  in  a  considerable  degree  at  least;  because 
if  we  do  the  precise  thing  which  God  requires  of 
us,  we  may  nevertheless  sin  in  the  manner  of 
doing  it.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  keep  our  will  in  complete 
subjection  to  the  divine  moment,  the  moment  of 
God,  which  is  the  present  moment. 

The  question  which  should  be  ever  present 
is,  what  does  God  require  of  me  now  ?  And  we 
are  to  remember,  that  God  makes  known  his  order 
in  parts,  and  nut  as  a  whole  ;  he  has  his  own 
plan  and  nut  ours  ;  and  he  reveals  it  in  his  own 
time  and  degree,  and  not  in  ours. 


We  must  receive  it,  therefore,  humbly  and 
submissivly,  just  as  he  presents  it  to  us  ;  though 
in  the  view  of  our  limited  understandings,  no- 
thing but  clouds  and  darkness  may  rest  upon  the 
future.  It  is  a  mind  in  this  position  that  God 
is  pleased  with  ;  which  sees  the  divine  develop- 
ment in  every  thing  that  takes  place ;  and  which, 
in  every  situation,  walks  in  the  simplicity  of  a 
will  lost  to  itself,  and  found  only  in  God. 

He  asks  no  man's  will,  and  will  receive  no 
man's  will,  as  a  thing  separate  from  his  faith ; 
and  for  the  reason  which  God  can  appreciate  bet- 
ter than  any  other  being,  it  would  not  be  right  for 
him  to  do  it. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  we  may 
regard  it  as  a  fixed  and  unalterable  law,  that  the 
will  of  the  creature  always  will  be,  as  it  always 
has  been  undersuch  circumstances,  antagonistical 
to  the  will  of  God ;  and  that  there  always  will 
be,  as  there  always  has  been,  a  contest  between 
them,  so  long  as  the  creature  remains  without 
faith. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCE  K. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  26,  1859. 

We  have  perused  with  interest  the  "  Annual 
Report  of  the  Directors  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble 
Minded  Children/'  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. The  institution  has  completed  its  sixth 
year,  and  from  the  success  that  has  attended 
the  labors  of  those  engaged  in  this  truly  be- 
nevolent undertaking,  we  doubt  not  that  the 
claims  of  this  unfortunate  class  will  soon  be  gen- 
erally recognized.  The  idea  of  instructing  idi- 
otic and  feeble  minded  children  originated  in 
France,  where  an  institution  was  established  for 
the  improvement  of  persons  of  a  low  order  of 
intellect.  Similar  Institutions  were  organized 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Germany,  and  three 
are  now  established  in  the  United  States.  For 
the  better  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  the  Di- 
rectors are  now  engaged  in  building  a  commo- 
dious and  substantial  edifice,  at  Media,  12  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  institution  located  at 
Germantown  will  probably  be  removed  there 
during  the  present  year. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Jos.  Parrish,  we  extract  the  following  : 

"  The  last  year  has  been  the  most  eventful  of 
any,  during  our  corporate  existence.  Notwith- 
standing the  universal  embarrassment  in  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  country,  the  prostration 
of  trade,  and  the  lack  of  confidence  in  financial 
circles,  this  Institution,  has  never  enjoyed  so 
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high  a  degree  of  prosperity  in  its  monetary  af- 
fairs, in  the  number  of  children  under  its  care, 
or  in  the  promise  of  future  success. 

"  We  have  been  steadily  and  quietly  advanc- 
ing with  the  more  immediate  concerns  of  the 
household  j  and  may  here  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  superintending  care  and  aid  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father,  in  enabling  us  to  develope  a  goodly 
amount  of  testimony,  in  favor  of  the  practicabil- 
ity and  utility  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. The  work  has  been  a  laborious  one; 
but  we  may  cheerfully  testify,  that  it  has  earned 
its  own  reward;  and  encouraged  us  to  hope,  that 
if  such  results  may  be  obtained  while  in  a  build- 
ing which  is  entirely  inadequate  to  our  wants, 
and  without  sufficient  means  of  classification, 
that  under  the  more  favorable  circumstances 
which  await  us,  we  may  reap  more  abundant  re 
turns,  to  confirm  all  our  past  experience,  and  en- 
able us  to  realize  our  highest  hopes.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  will  afford  some  idea  of  our 
progress : 

Oue  of  the  children  has  learned  to  walk. 
Eight   have  learned  to  feed  themselves. 


Five 

Nine 

Sixteen 

Nine 

Six 

Five 

Two 

Three 

Two 


carry  blocks,  etc. 
build  " 
thread  beads, 
use  a  pencil, 
do  light  house-work, 
sew. 
knit. 

make  bead  baskets. 
"    crochet  work. 
Thirteen  filthy  idiots  have  been  made  cleanly. 
Eight  violent       "  "  tractable. 

Nineteen  "  "  conscious 

of  their  moral  obligations. 
Eight  semi-mutes  have  learned  to  speak  in  sen- 
tences. 

Eight  mutes  have  learned  to  speak  in  monosyl- 
lables. 

Four  mutes  "  "  in  sentences. 

Twenty-two  children  have  learned  simple  forms. 
Ten  "  "        the  alphabet. 

Ten  u  "         to  read  short 

sentences. 

Seven  children  have  learned  to  read  stories,  etc. 

Ten         "  "         to  write. 

Nine        "  "         to  cipher. 

Eight      "  u         Outline  Geography. 

Ten  are  exercised  in  Recitation. 

Four  "  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Twelve        u  Scripture  narrative. 

Twenty-three  have  attended  public  worship. 

The  number  under  our  care  is  47.  Our  present 
number  of  outstanding  applications  is  7o. 

We  stand  firmly  on  the  principle,  that 
there  are  many  feeble-minded  children  who 
may  be  reclaimed,  and  that  the  condition  of  ail, 
may  be  ameliorated.  We  know,  too,  that  there 
are  thousands  who  cannot  gain  admission  to  pub- 
lic schools,  because  they  are  backward,  or  eccen- 


tric, or  infirm,  or  crippled,  who  need  just  such 
a  place  as  they  may  find  in  an  institution  like 
this.  They  are  not  low  idiots,  and  they  are  not 
active  or  intelligent  children,  but  are  likely  to 
degenerate  into  idiocy,  for  want  of  proper  care 
and  training.  We  urge  the  claims  of  this  very 
large  class ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  pop- 
ulous community,  and  are  as  susceptible  of  cure, 
under  proper  management,  as  the  insane. 

The  truly  benevolent  heart,  waits  for  no  ap- 
peal in  their  behalf ;  their  very  silence,  is  elo- 
quent with  stirring  claims  upon  the  merciful. 
Weakness  makes  their  cause  strong;  and  all 
the  sorrow  that  they  bear,  rests  also  upon  who- 
ever has  the  power  to  relieve  it,  with  a  weight 
that  is  proportioned  to  their  ability  to  afford  re- 
lief. 

Our  family  of  children  is  divided  into  four 
classes.  The  first  is  composed  of  boya  from 
seven  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  are  under 
physical  training,  almost  exclusively.  They  are 
occupied  with  marching,  block  carrying,  and 
building,  swinging,  aod  climbing,  and  other 
gymnastics  ;  and  their  attention  is  interested  by 
sights  and  sounds  that  may  attract  and  improve 
them.  But  few  are  able  to  talk,  and  all  have 
been  unclean  in  their  habits. 

The  second,  is  an  infant  class  of  little  boys  and 
girls,  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  who  are 
under  the  care  of  a  female  trainer,  by  whom  they 
are  entertained  with  toys  and  various  amuse- 
ments, and  disciplined  in  lessons  of  quietness 
and  attention. 

The  third,  is  an  attractive  group  of  boys  and 
girls,  embracing  mutes  and  semi-mutes,  and  a 
variety  of  others  who  do  not  need  so  much  phy- 
sical training,  but  whose  minds  can  only  be  im- 
pressed, by  the  most  rudimentary  efforts.  These 
are  employed  with  lessons  in  form,  color,  and 
size;  designs  in  block  work,  and  bead  threading ; 
the  elements  of  language,  singing,  primary  map 
lessous,  the  use  of  the  pencil,  letters,  monosylla- 
bles, etc.  Constructiveness,  comparison,  thought, 
and  concentration  of  thought,  are  four  important 
attainments,  to  be  acquired  by  this  class.  After 
their  lessons  in  form,  size,  color,  etc,,  they  may 
learn  to  construct  from  copies  or  figures  that  are 
given  them ;  to  compare  one  with  another,  and 
to  think,  and  to  judge  concerning  them.  Fa- 
miliar oral  instruction  is  also  given,  and  often  in 
the  form  of  dialogue. 

The  fourth  is  a  class  who  having  passed 
through  the  other  departments,  or  never  having 
needed  them,  are  engaged  in  reading,  writing, 
geography,  arithmetic,  etc. 

All  of  them,  however,  are  required  to  take 
bodily  exercise  at  proper  intervals,  and  to  per- 
form some  kind  of  labor.  For  this  class  we  em- 
ploy a  most  inspiriting  and  attractive  dumb-bell 
exercise,  which  is  followed  from  printed  charts, 
and  adapted  to  music. 

Thus  we  labor  on,  day  by  day,  in  our  humble 
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efforts  to  reach  the  most  remote  germ  of  intelli- 
gent life,  and  bring  it  forward  under  the  genial 
influence  of  that  Christian  philanthropy,  which 
recognizes  in  such  patient  and  persevering  ef- 
fort the  noblest  impulses  of  the  human  mind 
and  heart. 

The  results  that  have  been  accomplished  by 
those,  who  have  for  years  given  themselves  to 
the  service  of  this  class  of  unfortunates,  furnish 
abundant  evidence  in  favor  of  the  practicability 
of  the  work  ;  and  much  more  will  doubtless  be 
accomplished,  as  increased  experience,  and  en- 
larged facilities,  may  afford  opportunity." 


Married,  on  the  2 7> h  of  1st  mo.  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  N.  Watson,  near  Lloydtown,  C.  W., 
by  the  order  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
Isaac  Powell  to  Elmira  Watson. 


Died,  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Newmar- 
ket, Frederick  Co.,  Maryland,  Dr.  George  Hughes,  in 
the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  the  18th  inst.,  Abby,  wife   of   Henry  j 

Adams,  of  Bethlehem,  county  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  j 
56th  year  of  her  age. 

She  needs  no  eulogy  ;  but  in  relation  to  her  hus- 
band, it  may  be  said  that  he  did  safely  trust  in  her, 
and  that  she  did  him  good,  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  j 
of  her  life  ;  and  she  went  in  and  out  before  her  chil- 
dren with  all  a  mother's  tenderness  and  care.  In  her 
public  trusts  she  was  no  less  faithful.  She  was  a  con- 
sistent elder  of  Albany  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 


Three  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  in  Bristol  and  Somerset- 
shire.   By  William  Tanner. 

Continued  from  page  778. 

Among  the  Somersetshire  minutes,  there  are  , 
a  number  referring  to  collections  made  for  the  i 
relief  of  Friends  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  j 
One  of  these  was  for  Friends  in  the  north  of  j 
Eugland,  who  were  sufferers  from  the  rebellion  I 
in  1745.    A  letter  from  four  Friends  in  Lon-  \ 
don,*  in  1666,  to  John  Anderdon,  then  a  pris-  j 
oner  at  Uche.-ter,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
£20,  sent  from  Friends  in  Somersetshire  on  ac-  j 
count  of  the  Fire  in  London.    There  are  two  I 
epistles  from  the  Somersetshire  Quarterly  Meet-  j 
ing,  directing  subscriptions  to  be  made  for  the  | 
release  of  captives  in  Algiers;  and  a  letter  from 
London*  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  £L5,  sent 
on  one  of  these  occasions.    The  practice  of  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  poor  Friends  in  Somerset- 
shire out  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  stock,  was  not 
long  continued,  though  collections  were  made 
by  the  authority  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  till 
the  year  1725;  but  the  Monthly  Meetings  were 
accustomed  to  assist  each  other  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Quarterly  Meeting.    In  1668,  the 
west  division  was  desired  to  "supply  the  south 
"  with  £'d  out  of  their  stock,  wherein  they 
abound."    On  another  occasion  the  north  sup- 
plies the  south  with  £2;  the  other  meetings 


:"  J.  Dix's  manuscript. 


"  being  themselves  in  debt,  were  not  in  a  capa- 
city to  do  anything  for  the  present. "  The  re- 
lief afforded  to  poor  Friends  in  Somersetshire  iu 
the  early  times,  was  generally  small  in  amount. 
There  are  frequent  entries  of  cases  such  as  the 
following  : — 5s.  to  W.  B.,  having  a  family  of 
small  children,  and  being  out  of  his  usual  em- 
ployment— 20s.  to  a  poor  man  with  a  great  fam- 
ily of  small  children — 5s.  to  a  poor  man,  and 
blind,  having  a  hard  family — 20s.  for  setting  a 
broken  leg,  and  10s.  for  the  Friend's  relief — 5s. 
sent  to  a  Friend  to  buy  bim  a  pair  of  hose  and 
shoes.  A  load  of  peat,  costing  8s.  ijd.  was  given 
yearly  to  a  poor  Friend  :  and  a  cow  was  ordered 
to  be  purchased  for  the  assistance  of  another. 
In  cases  in  which  weekly  pay  was  given,  the 
amount  was  probably  not  above  the  scale  of 
parish  relief :  8s.  6d.  per  mouth  is  allowed  for 
the  support  of  a  widow,  in  1735,  and  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  minute  to  be  "as  little  as  she  can 
be  kept  for."  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
value  of  money  was  greater  than  it  is  now;  that 
cottages  in  the  country  were  rented  for  about 
20s.  per  annum,  and  that  many  articles  of  food 
were  very  low  in  price,  butcher's  meat  costing 
from  \\d.  to  2£d.  per  pound,  &c* 

Numerous  cases  occurred,  in  which  parties  ap- 
plying for  relief  were  not  considered  to  have  any 
claim  upon  Friends;  but  in  which  temporary  aid 
was  given,  and  application  directed  to  be  made 
to  the  parish  officers.  Such  applications  were 
sometimes  made,  too,  on  behalf  of  the  attenders 
of  our  meetings.  One  minute  states  that  as 
Friends  paid  the  poor-rates,  they  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  such  assistance;  and  another  ad- 
vises a  Friend  to  make  such  application,  "  she 
having  no  scruple  against  it."  There  was  doubt- 
less a  great  difficulty  in  those  early  days,  in 
drawing  the  line  between  those  whom  the  meet- 
ings ought  to  relieve,  and  others.  In  Bristol, 
the  proportion  of  indigent  Friends  was  perhaps 
less  than  in  some  of  the  country  meetings,  but 
there  were  cases,  such  as  that  in  which  45s.  was 
allowed  to  a  poor  widow,  to  recover  her  bed  from 
pawn;  and  one  minute  orders  £5  to  be  given  to 
women  Friends,  to  buy  coal  and  cheese  for  the 
poor  during  the  winter:  whether  this  refers  to 
poor  Friends  may  be  doubtful.  Both  in  town 
and  country,  the  need  was  early  felt  of  acting 
on  the  apostolic  precept,  that  if  any  would  not 
work,  neither  should  he  eat.  A  minute  of  the 
north  division  advises  an  applicant  for  relief 
"to  be  diligent  to  follow  some  honest  calling, 
for  they  think  him  able  to  do  so,  without  expec- 
tation or  dependency  on  Friends,"  and  he  is  fur- 
ther advised,  "  to  be  busy  about  his  calling,  and 

*  There  is  a  curious  book,  published  some  years 
since,  entitled  "Autobiography  of  William  Stout,  of 
Lancaster."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  born  in  1665.  Among  other  facts  of 
economical  interest,  there  is  a  mention  of  his  having, 
when  a  young  man,  been  boarded  for  £5  per  annum. 
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not  about  matters  that  do  not  concern  him,  or 
are  too  high  for  him."  In  Bristol,  a  person  who 
was  remonstrated  with,  for  not  affording  his 
i  family  proper  support,  said  he  was  willing  to 
work  at  his  "  trade  in  the  winter,  and  to  gather 
herbs  in  the  summer:"  which  was  not  consider- 
ed a  satisfactory  answer. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Friends'  work- 
house in  1696,  an  individual  who  had  removed 
to  London,  and  to  whom  Friends  had  sent  seve- 
ral sums  of  money,  but  without  feeling  that  his 
conduct  entitled  him  to  their  assistance,  replies 
to  an  offer  which  I  suppose  had  been  sent  him 
to  enter  the  new  establishment,  that  he  has  "no 
desire  to  come  to  Bristol  and  weave  cantaloons." 
The  idea  of  the  workhouse  was  first  suggested 
by  the  circumstance  of  several  poor  Friends  who 
were  weavers  being  out  of  work;  and  the  need- 
ful funds  were  quickly  raised  by  Friends  making 
themselves  answerable  to  the  extent  of  several 
hundred  pounds.  In  1698,  the  present  building 
at  the  bottom  of  New  Street  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  £1,300,  and  was  described 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Men's  Meeting  as  a  house 
"for  the  willing  Friends  to  work  in,  and  the 
aged  and  feeble  to  live  in."  An  additional  ob- 
ject was  afterwards  secured  by  the  admission  of 
boys,  who  were  first  provided  with  school  in- 
struction and  afterwards  taught  the  weaving 
trade.  This  trade  was  carried  on  until  about 
the  year  1721;  the  chief  article  manufactured 
being  the  sort  of  woollen  stuffs  called  "  canta- 
loons." It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  work- 
house ledger  has  been  lost,  so  that  the  pecuniary 
results  cannot  be  very  fully  ascertained.  In  the 
report  of  one  of  the  annual  audits,  the  account 
is  said  to  be  "  whole  with  some  advantage,"  and 
this  probably  continued  to  be  the  case  for  many 
years;  but  at  length  the  trade  had  so  far  declined 
that  loss  ensued  and  the  undertaking  was  re- 
linquished, the  house  having  since  been  used  as 
an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  having 
also  in  modern  times  accommodated  our  first- 
day  school  on  its  first  establishment.  For  some 
years  there  was  a  common  table  kept  for  Friends 
living  in  the  workhouse.  A  Week-day  Meeting 
was  established,  and  I  understand  that  at  one 
time  a  meeting  for  worship  was  also  held  on 
first-day.  One  of  the  Bristol  minutes  orders 
that  "  a  very  good  large  Bible  should  be  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  boys."  Another  pur- 
chase made  by  the  meeting,  about  the  same 
time,  was  a  Cambridge  Concordance,  to  be  placed 
on  the  table  of  the  meetings  for  discipline 

I  must  remark  in  reference  to  endowments, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  Society  of  Friends  has 
steered  clear  of  all  the  disadvantages  ordinarily 
connected  with  them.  I  believe,  however,  that 
we  might  very  generally  plead  "not  guilty,"  to 
a  charge  of  misappropriation;  and  also  that  the 
advice  given  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Som- 
erset on  one  occasion  to  some  Friends,  to  invest 


certain  moneys  "  on  no  worse  security  than  they 
would  take  for  themselves,"  has  been  generally 
followed.  About  ten  years  ago  a  report  was 
presented  to  the  Bristol  Monthly  Meeting,  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Samuel  H.  Lury,  Fran- 
cis Fry,  and  Samuel  Bowden,  of  their  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  and  records  of  this  meeting, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  all  legacies 
which  had  been  directed  to  be  invested  had  been 
duly  secured.  That  undertaking  must  have  in- 
volved weeks  of  uninterrupted  labor:  for  al- 
though a  complete  set  of  accounts  has  been  kept 
since  1734,  the  previous  statement  had  to  be 
prepared  from  various  sources.  The  report 
(which  extends  to  212  folio  pages  of  large  size) 
showed  that  from  1734  to  1844,  £22,943  had 
been  expended  in  the  relief  of  our  poor,  inclu- 
ding education  and  apprentice  fees,  of  which, 
.£15, 070  had  been  raised  by  subscriptions,  and 
the  remainder  derived  from  legacies,  or  the  in- 
come from  investments.  The  report  also  showed 
that  a  sum  of  £335  had  been  inadvertently  al- 
lowed to  pass  into  current  expenditure;  and  a 
subscription  to  that  amount  being  at  once  raised, 
the  proceeds  were  invested.  I  may  refer  like- 
wise to  a  printed  account,  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  manage  the  Somersetshire 
charities,  as  showing  that  in  that  county  there 
has  been  a  conscientious  discharge  of  the  differ- 
ent trusts.  The  committee  of  charities  to  which 
I  allude,  has  been  held  half-yearly  since  1719, 
and  consists  of  Friends  nominated  by  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  Friends  of  Bristol  and  of  Som- 
ersetshire, retained  the  management  of  their 
respective  property  on  their  union  as  one  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  in  1784.  In  Somersetshire,  the 
income  of  the  charity  estates  has  been  large 
enough  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  periodical 
collections  to  be  made  in  some  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  result  which 
was  not  contemplated  by  the  donors.  A  minute 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  1722,  says,  "The 
design  of  our  deceased  worthy  Friends,  our  ben- 
efactors, was  not  in  their  giving  to  make  void 
the  charity  of  the  living  :  let  such  poor  objects 
as  ought  to  have  monthly  pay,  be  taken  care  of 
by  your  collections,  as  have  been  often  recom- 
mended ;  pray  therefore  regard  it."  I  will  not 
attempt  to  show  that  any  particular  injury  has 
been  done  to  those  of  our  Somersetshire  Friends 
who  have  in  this  way  been  deprived  of  the  plea- 
sure of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poorer 
brethren  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ordin- 
ary effect  of  such  deprivation  is  to  destroy  the 
habit  of  giving.  A  curious  instance  of  this  is 
mentioned  by  Fuller,  in  his  "  History  of  Dissent, 
&c." — that  of  a  dissenting  congregation  possessed 
of  an  endowment  of  £100  per  annum,  whose 
evening  services  had  to  be  abandoned  during  the 
winter  months,  because  "they  were  unable  to 
raise  money  to  buy  candles.'' 

The  first  collection  for  our  Society  fund,  called 
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the  "  National  Stock,"  was  made  in  Bristol  in 
1669.  The  minute  states  that,  the  sum  of 
£36:  17  :  6  was  sent  to  London,  for  "  the  ser- 
vice of  truth  beyond  the  seas,  which,  with  £27: 
5 :  3  dcfaulked  for  our  own  disbursements  rela- 
ting to  that  service,  amounts  to  £64  :  2:  6."  A 
collection  was  made  in  Somersetshire,  for  a  like 
object,  as  early  as  the  year  1658,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  meeting  of  Friends  of  the  nor- 
thern counties,  held  near  Skipton.  The  sub- 
scriptions to  the  National  Stock,  from  the  Somer- 
setehire  meetings,  in  1722,  amounting  to  £35  : 
13:  6,  were  returned  to  them  by  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  be  increased. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  Colonization  Herald. 
WAR. 

The  tax  paid  by  the  actual  producers  and  quiet 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  for  the  support  of 
idlers  and  ruffians,  titled  and  tinselled,  who  are 
kept  by  potentates  for  the  game  of  war,  is  crush- 
ing. 

It  is  horrid  to  observe  how  armies  have  multi- 
plied since  the  Roman  Empire.  Rome  kept 
Gaul  with  six  legions  j  but  now  that  Gaul  (France) 
keeps  itself  with  more  than  half  a  million  of 
troops.  Rome  ruled  Britain  with  a  garrison  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  Now  Britain  maintains 
an  army  of  over  six  hundred  thousand,  and  a 
fleet  of  seventeen  thousand  guns,  with  about 
ten  sailors  to  a  gun.  Rome  kept  what  is  now 
Austria,  with  eight  legions  ;  and  that  country 
now  keeps  itself  with  over  half  a  million  of  sol- 
diers. 

Reliable  statistics  make  the  number  of  fight- 
ing men,  in  the  smallest  division  of  the  earth, 
to  be 


Britain, 

France, 

Austria, 

Prussia, 

Germany, 

Bavari  a , 

Belgium, 

Sicilir 

Switzerland, 

NetherUnds, 

Sweden, 

Spain, 

Denmark, 

Greece, 

Papal  States, 

Portugal, 

Sardinia, 


Men. 

Ships. 

Cannon. 

560,000 

592 

17,291 

650,000 

407 

11,773 

650,000 

102 

752 

525,000 

50 

250 

452,470 

239,880 

100.000 

106,200 

29 

444 

108,680 

50,650 

87 

2280 

115,700 

106,800 

418 

1670 

80,000 

116 

900 

12,000 

25 

165 

15,000 

40,000 

53 

500 

53,450 

41 

930 

3,905,830 

1920 

36,955 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  armies  kept 
in  Europe,  by  smaller  powers;  and  Turkey  has 
nearly  400,000  troops  in  all.  Ten  men  to  each 
cannon  afloat  will  make  369,550,  giving  a  total 
of  over  four  millions  of  able  bodied  men  set  apart 


and  maintained  as  public  cut-throats  and  licens- 
ed pirates  !  And  all  these  professed  Christians  !  ! 
and  their  chief  employment  is  to  kill  professed 
Christians  and  burn  and  lay  wast  Christian  ter- 
ritories !  ! ! 

Were  each  of  these  men  of  blood  to  go  to 
work,  and  earn  fifty  cents  a  day,  it  would  add 
te  the  world's  wealth  two  millions  of  dollars  a 
day  ;  and  reduce  the  taxes  almost  to  nothing. 
Nineteen  twentieths  of  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  are  and  have  been — all  peaceful  as  the 
country  is — spent  for  war  ! 

Soldiers  become  enormously  wicked,  and  do 
the  world  more  damage  in  this  way  than  they  do 
by  their  slaughters.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
the  mortality  among  them  is  greater  in  camp 
and  barracks,  then  in  active  service  ;  and  their 
ranks  must  be  constantly  recruited. 

H.  M. 


Tor  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
WHY? 

Why  is  it  that  the  rainbow- 
Fades  from  the  deep  blue  sky  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  beautiful 
Is  only  born  to  die? 

Why  is  it  that  the  garlands, 
Which  deck  the  brow  of  May, 

In  their  enchanting  loneliness 
So  quickly  fade  away? 

Why  i3  it  that  the  shining  stars 
Around  their  midnight  throne, 

Mocking  the  feeble  grasps  of  mind 
Forever  feast  alone? 

Why  is  it  that  the  brightest  forms 

Of  beauty  pass  so  soon, 
Like  the  fleecy  clouds  of  summer, 

From  off  the  sky  of  June? 

And  leave  affection's  fountains, 

Back  on  the  heart  to  flow, 
Like  torrents  from  the  mountains 

Of  the  blooming  world  below  ? 

We  are  born  for  higher  destinies, 

For  purer  spheres  than  this 
Where  the  rainbow  never  fades  ; 

A  realm  of  lasting  bliss. 

Where  the  stars  shall  cease  to  mock  us 
And  cease  their  varied  motion, 

And  rest  and  sleep  before  us 
As  islands  on  the  ocean. 

The  beautiful  who  now  depart 

As  a  mtteoric  glance, 
Shall  be  with  us  forever  more 

While  endless  years  advance. 

Ilavcrford  College,  1st  mo.,  1859. 

Is  it  not  the  attribute  of  God  to  dispense  his  gifts 
to  whom  he  will,  and  as  he  will?  Do  we  not  know 
that  in  every  organism  there  are  needed  divers  mem- 
bers, clothed  with  functions  more  or  less  exalted,  but 
alike  necessary  ? 
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j  Everything  in  nature  is  arranged  for  the  accom- 
plishment by  man  of  the  admirable  designs  of  Provi- 
dence, for  the  triumph  of  the  good  ;  and  if  man  were 
faithful  to  his  destination,  the  whole  world  would  ap- 
pear as  a  sublime  concert  of  nature,  and  the  nations 
blending  their  voices  into  a  lofty  harmony  in  praise  of 

jthe  Creator.  If  the  heart  admires  and  loves,  it  adores  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  worship  worthy  of  rational  man, 

jthe  only  service  his  Maker  asks  and  accepts  at  his 

laands.  Arnold  Gayot. 


ON  SILENT  WORSHIP. 

BY  DR.  WILKINSON. 

Of  all  assemblies  where  the  soul  seeks  rest, 
I  like  the  Quakers'  silent  meeting  best. 
All  others  clip  the  soul's  ethereal  wiDg, 
Whether  the  objects  round  us  preach  or  sing; 
When  in  fond  fancy's  arms  we  enter  heaven 
With  every  fault  and  every  crime  forgiven, 
Lost  to  this  world,  and  fixed  on  God  alone, 
With  full  repentance,  bow  before  His  throne, 
The  organ's  notes,  the  preacher's  hacknied  strain, 
Briug  back  the  abstracted  soul  to  earth  again. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

a  mother's  thought. 

Be  kind  to  boys.  If  there  be  one  portion  of 
humanity  with  whom  I  have  a  greater  sympathy 
than  any  other,  it  is  upon  the  boys  that  I  bestow 
it,  especially  upon  the  class  so  thoughtlessly  de- 
nominated bad  j  those  suffering  little  souls,  on 
whom  a  word  of  kindness  falls  so  seldom,  it 
scarcely  has  the  power  to  thaw  the  ice  with  which 
a  constant  coldness  has  encased  their  spirits. 
Many  whose  lives  should  show  forth  nought  but 
the  sunshine  of  a  happy  heart,  are  so  o'ershad- 
owed  by  a  cloud  of  constant  and  oppressive  chid- 
ing, they  scarcely  have  the  power  to  smile  in 
answer  to  a  friendly  word.  I  would  not  wish  to 
inculcate  a  weak  or  blind  indulgence.  Be  al- 
ways firm  and  steadfast,  but  still  speak  gently ; 
let  love  and  kindness  be  the  instruments,  by 
which  you  guide  them  towards  manhood's  growth, 
that  when  they  are  launched  forth  upon  the  tide 
of  ever  restless  life,  this  love  will  still  encircle 
them  as  a  bright  halo,  which  even  in  the  dark- 
est hour  cf  trouble  or  of  care,  will  brightly  shine 
to  cheer  them  in  the  lonely  path,  or  lead  them 
safely  from  temptation  back  to  truth.  Oh  !  think 
not  of  them  as  "  a  pest  upon  the  earth/'  but 
rather  view  them  as  the  props  that  must  in  future 
time  support  the  world,  made  strong  or  weak 
according  to  the  food  which  nourishes  their 
childhood.  Have  patience  with  their  noisy  frolic 
or  their  boisterous  play ;  remembering  that  the 
energy  which  makes  these  irksome,  is  the  same 
lever  which,  when  properly  applied  may  turn 
the  fate  of  nations,  or  enchain  the  world. 

Are  they  not  children  of  the  same  good  God, 
whom  we  so  gladly  call  our  Father,  and  does 
not  his  pitying  eye  see  all  their  struggles,  and 
their  aspirations  ? 


Look  on  them  as  he  views  them  ;  not  only  as 
the  children  of  the  present,  but  as  the  parents  of 
the  future,  and  educate  them  to.  be  what  will 
bring  a  blessing  from  their  lips  to  rest  upon  the 
snows,  with  which  life's  winter  may  see  fit  to 
crown  your  heads.  •        L.  E.  B. 

From  Harper's  Weekly. 
PRESCOTT. 

No  reader  familiar  with  modern  literature  but 
will  feel  a  pang  of  regret  upon  hearing  that  the 
historian  Prescott  is  dead.  Some  months  since 
we  spoke  of  a  sudden  illness,  a  slight  paralysis, 
which  had  befallen  him.  Such  an  event  is  the 
touch  of  a  solemn  finger,  which  beckons  and 
points  forward.  It  is,  therefore,  not  altogether 
with  surprise  that  the  papers  reported  his  death 
on  Friday,  January  28. 

In  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  well  known 
to  the  world  by  his  simple  relation  of  them,  and 
in  all  the  intercourse  of  his  literary  and  social  ca- 
reer, there  was  such  a  genuine  kindliness  that 
the  man  was  loved  as  the  author  was  respected. 

He  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1796, 
and  was,  theretore,  about  sixty-two  years  old 
when  he  died.  At  the  end  of  his  college  life  a 
chance  crumb  thrown  at  him  by  a  companion  at 
table  struck  one  of  his  eyes  and  destroyed  the 
sight.  The  other  eye  was  weakened  so  that  he 
became  almost  wholly  blind.  His  subsequent  ca- 
reer is  sketched  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Ticknor,  the 
hi>torian  of  Spanish  Literature  in  Duychinck's  Cy- 
clopedia of  American  Literature,  and  from  that 
we  learn  that,  after  finding  his  case  hopeless,  that 
he  had  lost  one  eye  and  could  depend  only  doubt- 
fully upon  the  service  of  the  other,  he  abandoned 
his  design  of  studying  law  and  devoted  himself 
to  history. 

To  this  end  he  carefully  prepared  himself  by 
the  eyes  and  voices  of  others  using  his  own  eyesight- 
very  sparingly ;  and  after  ten  years  of  careful 
general  culture,  he  commenced  preparing  the  his- 
tory of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  At  the  end  of 
the  next  ten  years,  in  1838,  this  work  was  pub- 
lished, and  Mr.  Prescott  took  rank  at  once  among 
the  most  popular  and  learned  of  historians.  The 
Histories  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
followed,  and  the  third  volume  of  a  History  of 
Philip  the  Second  was  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
last  year.  He  chose  the  field  of  Spanish  history  ; 
he  labored  in  it  unceasingly  ;  he  dealt  with  orig- 
inal materials,  and  while  his  industry  was  cheered 
at  every  step  by  an  unusual  public  sympathy, 
the  publication  of  its  results  was  hailed  with 
hearty  applause,  and  the  history  of  the  events 
that  engaged  his  talents  will  hardly  be  written 
again. 

From  the  Boston  Weekly  Transcript. 

Mr.  Prescoti's  method  of  Literary  Labor. 

mm 

Everything  that  relates  to  the  historical  labors 
of  the  late  William  H.  Prescott  is  of  general  in- 
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terest.  We  have,  therefore,  prepared  a  some- 
what minute  sketch  of  the  method  of  preparation 
and  composition  adopted  by  the  deceased,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  overcome  his  impaired 
vision,  and  to  place  his  name  among  historians  of 
the  very  first  rank.  Mr.  Prescott,  it  is  well  known 
though  not  blind,  was  affected  with  a  disorder  of 
the  nerve  of  the  eye,  so  that  he  was  wholly  inca- 
pacitated for  reading  and  writing  in  theVdinary 
ways.  He  was  exceedingly  systematic  in  his 
mode  of  life,  and  devoted  five  hours  out  of  the 
twenty  four  to  his  historical  labors.  After  break- 
fast he  listened  for  an  hour  to  some  light  read- 
ing, a  poem,  or  other  entertaining  book. — 
He  then  walked  for  an  hour.  At  half-past  ten 
o'clock  his  secretary  came  to  his  study  and  re- 
mained till  twelve  o'clock.  Another  walk  of  an 
hour  was  then  taken,  after  which  he  went  to  his 
study  and  remained  another  hour  and  a  half  with 
his  Secretary.  After  dinner,  light  reading  was 
again  resorted  to,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  Secretary 
returned  and  remained  until  eight.  This  routine  of 
work  and  leisure  was  very  rigidly  observed 
throughout  the  season,  during  the  years  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  his  elaborate  volumes. 

Mr.  Prescott's  mode  of  writing  history  was 
this:  we  will  take,  for  example,  his  last  work, 
"  Philip  the  Second."  He  arranged  in  his  study 
all  the  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  that 
monarch,  which  he  had  been  years  in  collecting, 
at  an  expense  of  many  thousand  dollars.  They 
numbered  three  or  four  hundred  printed  vol- 
umes of  all  sizes.  There  were  also  some  twenty 
thick  folios  of  manuscripts,  richly  bound,  which 
probably  cost  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  col- 
lection, though  some  of  the  printed  works  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  valuable — the  libraries  and 
bookstores  of  all  Western  Europe,  from  Cadiz  to 
Amsterdam,  having  been  ransacked  by  agents 
in  search  of  everything  that  could  throw  light  on 
the  history  of  Philip  the  Second.  Except  dic- 
tionaries and  other  works  of  reference,  books  not 
specially  relating  to  the  subject  in  hand  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  study. 

With  his  materials  thus  gathered  about  him, 
the  Historian  commenced  his  work.  The  Secre- 
tary first  read  the  only  English  history  of  the 
King  and  his  Reign.  Notes  and  observations 
were  dictated  as  they  were  suggested  by  the 
book.  Having  freshened  his  recollections  by 
hearing  this  volume  read,  Mr.  Prescott  proceed- 
ed to  examine  the  treasures  he  had  collected. 
Each  book  was  taken  from  the  shelf  in  turns  by 
the  Secretary,  who  read  aloud  its  title,  its  table 
of  contents,  and  a  few  pages  by  way  of  specimen 
of  its  style  and  character.  Notes  were  taken 
while  this  examination  was  going  on,  which 
were  preserved  for  future  reference.  Of  the  three 
or  four  hundred  volumes,  a  great  majority  of 
course  proved  worthless,  being  cither  merely  rep- 
etitions, or  compilations  or  translations  of  pre- 
ceding authors,  or  else,  if  original,  without  au- 


thority. The  number  of  books  of  real  value 
would  be  thus  reduced  down  perhaps  to  a  hun- 
dred. 

The  huge  folios  of  MS.  were  next  attacked. 
These  had  been  examined  by  a  competent  per- 
son, who  prepared  a  careful  digest  and  table  of ! 
contents.     The  Secretary  read  this,  and  notes  j 
were  dictated  as  he  proceeded.    Having  thus,  as 
it  were,  taken  account  of  stock,  and  ascertained 
the  general  character  of  his  materials,  they  were  j 
next  inspected  in  detail  in  the  following  manner: 
The  first  chapter  of  Philip  the  Second  contains  j 
an  account  of  the  abdication  and  last  days  of  I 
his  father  and  predecessor,  Charles  the  Fifth.  ! 
The  Secretary  gathered  round  him  every  volume,  \ 
printed  or  MSS.,  which  contained  anything  ! 
about  the  last  named  monarch.     The  books  are 
in  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Latin  languages.     One  by  one  they  were  read 
aloud,  and  copious  notes  were  dictated.  When 
everything  that  related  to  Charles  the  Fifth  had 
thus  been  perused  and  noted,  the  historian  be- 
gan to  compose  his  work,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, to  write  it — for  the  process  of  composition 
had  of  course  been  going  on  in  his  mind  during  i 
these  preparatory  labours. 

The  apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Prescott  consisted 
of  a  frame  the  size  of  a  common  sheet  of  letter  i 
paper,  with  brass  wires  inserted  to  correspond 
with  the  number  of  lines  marked.    Thin  carbon- 
ated paper  was  used,  and  instead  of  a  pen  the 
writer  employed  a  stylus  with  an  agate  point. 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  person's 
writing  in  the  ordinary  manner,  whose  vision  is 
impaired,  arises  from  not  knowing  when  the  ink 
is  exhausted,  and  moreover,  the  lines  will  be  run  j 
into  one  another.    Both  difficulties  are  obviated  j 
by  the  simple  arrangement  just  described.    The  j 
pages  thus  written  by  Mr.  Prescott  were  copied 
by  the  Secretary,  and  read,  that  such  interlinea- 
tions,    alterations  and  amendments   might  be  . 
made,  as  were  needed.  The  materials  for  the  sec-  j 
ond  chapter,  on  the  early  life  of  Philip,  were 
next  taken  up,  and  the  same  process  repeated, 
until  the  volume  is  ready  for  the  printer.  About 
six  years  were  devoted  to  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Philip  the  Second,  including  the  preparatory 
studies.     These  volumes  appeared  in  1855,  the 
third  of  the  series  was  issued  within  a  few  weeks, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  fourth  is  considera- 
bly advanced. 

The  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  in  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  friend, before  the  New  York  Histori-  j 
cal  Society,  thus  referred  to  the  studious  and  sys-  j 
tematic  habits  of  Mr.  Prescott :  "  His  habits 
were  methodically  exact ;  retiring  early  and  ever  ;: 
at  the  same  hour,  he  rose  early  alike  in  winter 
and  in  summer  at  the  appoimted  moment,  rous- 
ing himself  instantly,  though  in  the  soundest  i 
sleep,  at  the  first  note  of  his  alarm  bell ;  never 
giving  indulgence  to  lassitude  cr  delay.    To  the 
hours  which  he  gave  to  his  pursuits  he  adhered 
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as  scrupulously  as  possible,  never  lightly  suffer- 
ing them  to  be  interfered  with  ;  now  listening 
to  his  reader  ;  now  dictating  what  was  to  be 
written  j  now  using  his  own  eyes  sparingly  for 
reading  ;  now  writing  by  the  aid  of  simple  ma- 
chinery devised  for  those  who  are  in  darkness; 
now  passing  time  in  thoughtfully  revolving  his 
great  theme. 

The  excellence  of  the  productions  is,  in  part, 
transparent  to  every  reader.  Compare  what  he 
has  written  with  the  most  of  what  others  have 
left  on  the  same  subjects,  and  Prescott's  superi- 
ority beams  upon  you  from  the  contrast.  The 
easy  flow  of  his  language,  and  the  faultless  lu- 
cidity of  his  style,  may  make  the  reader  forget 
the  unremitting  toil  which  the  narrative  has  cost ; 
but  the  critical  inquirer  sees  everywhere  the 
fruits  of  investigation  rigidly  pursued,  and  an 
impartiality  and  soundness  of  judgment,  which 
give  authority  to  every  statement,  and  weight  to 
every  conclusion. " 

Mr.  Prescott's  library  was  adorned  with  strik- 
ing portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — of  Co- 
lumbus— of  Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal — 
and  of  most  of  the  characters  that  figure  in  his 
histories.  He  possessed  original  letters  of  Fer- 
dinand, Isabella  and  Charles  V.,  and  a  piece  of 
lace  from  the  shroud  of  Cortes.  The  historian 
did  not  usually  write  in  his  library,  but  in  a  small 
room  over  it,  made  very  light  to  meet  the  wants 
of  one  whose  sight  was  imperfect.  When  fully 
prepared  to  write,  Mr.  Prescott's  daily  task  would 
average  about  seven  pages  of  one  of  his  printed 
volumes.  Most  persons  with  perfect  vision  would 
complain  if  they  were  daily  compelled  to  copy 
seven  pages  from  those  charming  books. 

The  thirteen  volumes  which  comprise  Mr. 
Prescott's  works  are  noble  monuments  to  his  life 
of  labor  and  study.  With  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  concerning  their  preparation,  as  above  giv- 
en, who  will  not  say  all  honor  to  the  memory  of 
the  man  whose  patient  toil,  careful  training, 
rare  scholarship,  and  heroic  devotion,  produced 
the  Histories  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
Conquests  of  Mexico  andtPeru,  and  the  Reign  of 
Philip  the  Second ! 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

From  New-Mexico — Lieut.  Beale's  Expedition. — 
A  letter  from  Santa  Fe,  16th  ult.,  to  the  St.  Louis 
Republican,  says:  "Lieut.  Beale,  with  a  part  of  his 
party,  arrived  here  last  night,  looking  well,  and  re- 
ports a  fine  way  for  a  road,  and  fine  country  from 
Neosho,  on  the  ihirty-fifth  parallel,  to  Anton  Chico, 
in  this  Territory.  Tbey  all  got  along  well  in  travel, 
considering  they  had  to  break  a  new  road,  which  is 
very  tedious  with  a  heavy-loaded  train  of  wagons. 
They  anticipated  having  trouble  with  the  Camanches, 
which  they  would  have  had,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  number  of  men  in  company,  for  they  saw 
plenty  of  fresh  Indian  signs  all  along  the  route.  As 
yet,  be  has  not  decided  upon  his  further  movements, 
but  will  in  a  few  days." 

The  question  of  the  cession  of  West  Florida  to 


Alabama  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  former 
at  the  next  election. 

Oregon. — The  recent  admission  of  Oregon  into  the 
Union  increases  the  family  of  American  States  to 
thirty-three,  in  eighteen  of  which  slavery  is  not  al- 
lowed. The  relative  positions  of  the  free  and  slave 
States  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  as  follows  : 

States,    Senators.  Representatives. 


Free, 

.  18 

36 

147 

Slave,  . 

15 

30 

90 

33 

66 

237 

The  present  population  of  Oregon  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  sixty  thousand  to  ninety  thousand.  In 
1850  it  was  twelve  thousand. 

Death  of  the  Historian  Hallam. — Henry  Hallam, 
the  illustrious  historian,  died  in  London,  on  the  22d 
ult.    He  was  almost  the  last  survivor  of  that  illus- 
trious band  of  prose  writers  whose  works  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century — the  golden  age  ,of  English  literature.    If  all 
writers  of  history  had  been  influenced  by  the  honest 
zeal  for  truth  and  the  spirit  of  impartiality  which 
characterized  his  productions,  the  sarcasms  which 
have  been  uttered  on  the  unreliability  of  history  would 
never  have  gained  currency  in  the  literary  world.  He 
was  born  about  the  year  1778,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  but  since  he  left  the  University  he 
has  resided  in  London.    In  1830  be  received  one  of 
the  50-guinea  gold  medals,  instituted  by  George  the 
IVth,  for  eminence  in  historical  writing,  the  other 
having  been  awarded  to  our  own  countryman  Irving, 
after  the  publication  of  his  History  of  Columbus.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  movement 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.    He  led  so  strict- 
ly the  life  of  a  scholar  that  very  little  has  ever  been 
beard  of  him,  and  consequently  next  to  nothing  is 
known  of  bis  personal  history,  except  as  an  author. 
He  was  so  little  known  when  Byron  wrote  his  British 
Bards,  that  the  satirist  could  say  of  him  only,  "  The 
classic  Hallam,  much  renowned  for  Greek."  Greek 
was  not  a  specialitc  of  Hallam,  but  the  incensed  poet 
must  have  a  fling  at  him,  because  he  was  one  of  the 
writers  for  the  Scotch  Review.    But  a  greater  degree 
of  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  historian  of  late  years, 
since  the  publication  of  Tennyson's  In  Memorian,  from 
the  circumstance  of  that  noble  poem  having  been  in- 
spired by  the  grief  felt  for  the  loss  of  Hallam's  son, 
the  poet's  intimate  friend  and  companion.    He  had 
two  sons  of  rare  promise,  both  of  whom  be  followed 
to  the  grave;  but  it  was  his  oldest,  Arthur  Henry, 
born  a^out  the  year  1812,  who  died  in  1833,  whom 
Tennyson  has  rendered  immortal  by  his  lament.  It 
was  in  the  year  1818  that  Hallam  published  his  first 
work,  which  gained  him  at  once  a  high  literary  repu- 
tation, the  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  t£e  Mid- 
dle Ages.    Nine  years  aferwards  he  published  his 
Constitutional  History  of  England  from  the  death  of 
Henry  VII.  to  the  death  of  George  II.    His  next  and 
last  work  was  his  Introduction  to  the  Literary  History 
of  Europe,  during  the  Fifteenth.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries. — N.  Y.  Times. 

Hayti. — The  following  is  the  proclamation  of  Gen- 
ral  Gelfrard  after  the  abdication  of  Soulouque: 

Haytiens:  Called  by  the  population  of  the  Artibon- 
ite  and  of  the  North  to  put  an  end  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  I  left  Port  au  Prince  in  a  canoe,  placing 
my  faith  in  that  Providence  which  bestows  success. 
Our  cause  has  triumphed  without  bloodshed.  Such  a 
result  is  not  due  to  me.  God  alone  has  so  ordained. 
As  the  instrument  of  Providence,  I  was  unwilling  that 
my  entry  into  the  capital  should  give  rise  to  a  san- 
guinary reaction.   I  sought  to  conceal  all  those  special 
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wrongs  which  had  given  rise  to  our  movement.  Gen- 
eral Soulouque  sent  me  a  deputation  requesting  pro- 
lection  tor  his  family  and  person.  To  this  I  assented, 
because  the  republic  is  essentially  generous.  The 
deposed  chief  is  in  safety.  Fellow-citizens,  1  thus 
reaped  in  him  the  power  that  is  no  more.  His  act  of 
abdication  is  about  to  be  made  public.  I  have  also 
covered  with  my  protection  the  ex-Governor  of  the 
capital,  whom  I  have  caused  to  be  conducted  to  a 
foreign  consulate,  where  he  will  be  protected  from  all 
individual  vengeance. 

Haytiens,  let  us  rest  in  peace,  in  union.  God  will 
protect  us. 

The  Republic  hn3  endowed  you  with  a  Constitution  ; 
it  shall  be  observed  and  executed. 

Persons  and  property  shall  be  respected ;  agricul- 
culture  and  cotnmeice  encouraged. 

Live  liberty. 

Live  equality. 

Live  ihe  Republic. 

Live  the  Constitution. 

Done  at  the  National  Palace  of  Port  au  Prince,  on 
the  15th  of  Jauuary,  1859,  in  the  56th  year  of  the 
independence.  Fabre  Geffrard. 

By  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Jh.  Lamothe,  Secretary  General. 

Fabre  Geffrard  is  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in 
vears ;  his  hairs  are  gray,  and  he  has  the  appearance 
of  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  life.  He  is  at  least  50 
years  old.  He  is  nearly  black,  but  still  has  some 
white  blood  in  his  veins. 

Kansas. — The  Territorial  Legislature  of  Kansas, 
which  adjourned  on  the  12th  inst.,  passed  an  act 
granting  pardon  to  all  persons  in  custody,  and  immu- 
nity from  prcsecution,  on  account  of  the  past  disturb- 
ances in  Southern  Kansas.  The  Governor  sanctioned 
the  bill. 

The  Detroit  Tribune  states  that  it  learns  from  vari- 
iou3  sections  of  Michigan,  that  a  very  extensive  emi- 
gration is  to  move  toward  Kansas  early  in  the  spring. 
From  Macombe  and  O-klank  counties,  in  particular, 
the  outpouring  will  be  imense. 

Slave  Trade. — The  Grand  Jury  of  Savannah  have 
found  true  bills  against  Messrs.  Selvas  and  Mares,  the 
consignees,  and  Mr.  Cassineras,  the  Captain  of  the 
barque  Angelita,  seized  on  suspicion  of  being  fitted  up 
for  the  slave  trade. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  been  merciful  to  shipwreck- 
ed mariners.  Id  the  recent  dreadful  tempest  on  the 
coast  of  Tunis,  the  Bey,  seeing  a  French  vessel,  the 
Solide,  wrecked  within  view  of  his  palace,  went  off 
himself  in  a  boat  and  rescued  the  crew.  He  stripped 
off  some  of  his  own  garments  to  give  to  one  of  them, 
made  bis  suite  do  the  same,  provided  for  all  their 
other  wants,  and  in  addition  presented  each  man  with 
loo  -  ^.ctrea,  and  the  captain  with  200.  Moreover, 
£  iriog  $be  two  clays  the. tempest  lasted,  the  Bey  was 
constantly  on  horseback,  visiting  different  parts  of  the 
coast,  to  see  that  proper  relief  was  afforded  to  the 
numerous  shipwrecked  sailors  of  different  nations. 

~  THB  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues  firm 
at  the  advance  in  prices.  The  sales  of  superfine  are 
at  $5  88  a  6  Lr  extra,  and  $6  37  a  6  50  for  extra 
family.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are 
within  the  range  of  the  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots 
from  $6  50  up  to  7  50.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn 
Meal  continue  limited.  The  former  sold  at  $4  25. 
Corn  Meal  is  held  at  $3  62. 

Grain.— The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  little 
inquiry.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at  $1 
38  a  1  42  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  red,  and  $1  55 


a  1  70  for  prime  white.    Rye  is  advancing,  with  sales 
at  90  cts.    Corn  is  in  demand;  sales  of  yellow  at  79  a  * 
80  cts.    Oats  are  steady.    Sales  of  prime  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania  at  53cts. 

Cloverseed  continues  in  good  request  at  $6  25  a 
$6  50  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  commands  $2  a  2  25  per 
bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $1  75. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  WEST  CHES- 
TER, PA. — In  this  institution,  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  pursuing  any  of  the  various  branches  of 
science  usually  taught  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  the 
constant  object  of  the  Principal,  so  to  blend  instruc- 
tion, that  while  giviDg  clear  and  practical  knowledge 
of  those  branches,  the  mental  and  moral  culture  may 
keep  pace  with  the  acquisition  of  literature  and 
science. 

The  domestic  arrangements  are  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble those  of  a  private  family,  and  especial  care  is 
taken  to  provide  for  healthful  exercise  in  the  fres  h 
air. 

Pupils  should  be  provided  with  their  own  towels, 
soap,  clothes-bags,  over-shoes  and  umbrellae,  and 
clothiDg  should  be  distinctly  marked. 

The  school  year  consists  of  ten  months,  commencing 
on  the  first  2d  day  in  9th  month. 

Terms. — $150  per  year,  payable  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance. The  Languages,  Drawing  and  Coloring,  ex- 
tra. Books  furnished  on  rent  or  at  the  usual  retail 
prices. 

E.  W.  Richards,  Principal. 
West  Chester,  2nd  mo.  8th,  1859. 


ATTLEBOROUGH  ACADEMY  FOR  RENT. — The 
present  occupant,  Sidney  Averill,  being  about  to 
remove  to  his  farm  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Building  and  premises  are  for  rent,  situated  in  a 
healthy  neighborhood,  and  thickly  settled;  the  open- 
ing for  a  boarding  and  day  school,  with  a  competent 
Teacher,  is  seldom  surpassed,  as  the  experience  of  the 
present  Teacher  will  show.  His  school,  for  three  past 
years,  averaging  boarders  and  day  scholars,  120. — - 
Rent  moderate.  Apply  to  either  of  the  owners  of  said 
Building,  living  in  Attleborough,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Isaac  Livezey,  Joshua  Richardson. 

James  Flowers,  M.  W.  Allen. 

Attleborough.  2nd  mo.  14th,  1859. 


ORANGE  GREEN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS. — The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on 
the  11th  of  4th  month  next.  The  location  is  unusual- 
ly healthy  and  pleasant;  the  course  of  study  extensive 
and  thorough.  Terms  Thirty-six  Dollars  per  session 
of  thirteen  weeks. 

For  particulars;  address  Priucipals, 

Sidney  Pusey,  or 
Henry  A.  Kensey. 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
2d  mo.,  lS59.-2m. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Spring  Session  of  this  School,  taught  by 
Jane  Hillbom  and  Sisters,  will  commence  the  21st  of 
2d  mo.  1859,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms. — $t0  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance. 

For  Circulars  containing  further  particulars,  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 
let  mo.  22d,  2m       Byberry  P.  O.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Pre.  Lodge  street,  north  side  Penna.  Bank 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  PETER  YARNALL. 

(Continued  from  page  787.) 

We  next  find  him  engaged  in  the  8th  month, 
1783,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  friends  at 
home,  in  performing  a  religious  visit  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  of  Burlington,  and  Bucks.  Early 
in  the  9th  month,  he  returned  his  minute  with 
information  of  his  having  performed  the  visit  to 
his  satisfaction. 

After  his  return  from  this  journey,  he  re- 
mained but  a  short  time  at  home ;  for  on  the 
15th  of  the  10th  month  following,  a  certificate 
of  the  unity  of  his  friends  was  granted  him,  to 
make  a  religious  visit  to  the  Meetings  of  Friends 
on  Long  Island,  and  some  other  parts  of  New 
York  State  •  also  to  some  parts  of  New  England. 
During  part  of  the  time,  while  on  Long  Island, 
he  travelled  in  near  unity  and  fellowship  with 
George  Dillwyn,  who  was  there  on  a  like  concern, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  accompanied  by 
that  worthy,  self-denying  follower  of  Christ,  Jo- 
seph Delaplaine,  of  New  York.  From  this  jour- 
ney he  returned  in  the  1st.  mo.,  1785,  and  pro- 
duced an  endorsement  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  Nine  Partners,  in  New  York  State,  ex- 
pressive of  their  unity  with  his  labors  of  love 
amongst  them. 

In  the  5th  month  following,  he  attended  the 
General  Meeting,  at  Salem;  and  in  the  10th 
month,  he  obtained  a  certificate  to  attend  the 
General  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  held  at  Cecil, 
in  Maryland.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  again 
set  out,  with  the  approbation  of  his  friends,  to 
visit  the  members  of  Duck  Creek  Monthly  Meet  - 
ing, in  the  State  of  Delaware. 

In  the  2d  month,  1785,  he  received  an  invi- 
tation from  Joseph  and  Harman  Updegraff,  Sol- 
omon Miller,  William  Kersey,  andElisha  Kirk, 


to  settle  in  York-town— there  being  an  opening 
for  a  physician  there,  by  the  removal  of  Dr.  Sen- 
sen  ney.  After  a  due  consideration,  this  propo- 
sal was  acceded  to,  and  a  certificate  for  himself, 
his  wife,  and  son.  Mordecai,  was  granted,  on  the 
8th  of  6th  mo.,  1785,  recommending  them  to 
Warrington  Monthly  Meeting. 

During  his  residence  at  Concord,  Peter  Yar- 
nall  also  attended  the  Yearly  Meetings  held  in 
Philadelphia.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind, 
when  some  Friends  appeared  to  hesitate  about 
going,  as  though  they  were  waiting  for  greater 
revelation,  Peter  seemed  surprised,  and  said, 
"  As  for  me,  I  want  no  stronger  revelation,  than 
to  feel  that  I  have  love  for  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and  love  for  my  friends." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1786,  Peter  Yarnall 
went  on  a  religious  visit  to  New  England,  in 
company  with  his  friend  Elisha  Kirk,  of  York- 
town,  who  was  also  a  minister,  much  esteemed. 

Of  this  journey,  he  kept  some  minutes  j  all  of 
which  have  been  lost  or  mislaid,  except  a  small 
fragment,  hereinafter  inserted.  It  appears  that 
during  their  travel  together  as  companions  in  the 
j  work,  their  prospects  of  religious  service,  led  to 
different  sections  of  the  country,  and  in  obedi- 
ence thereto,  they  parted  in  mutual  love  and  fel- 
lowship— Elisha  went  southwards  toward  New- 
port, and  Peter  eastward  toward  Boston  and 
Maine.  Of  a  part  of  this  journey,  the  notes 
preserved  by  Peter  Yarnall,  state  as  follows  : 

"  Fifth-day.  Was  at  the  Meeting  for  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  preceeding  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. We  staid  during  the  several  sittings  of  the 
Quarter ;  then  proceeded  on  the  15th  of  7th 
month,  to  Uxbridge,  and  attended  their  meeting. 
Dined  at  the  widow  Elizabeth  Varnum's  ;  and 
the  night  following,  lodged  at  Job  Scott's.  On 
the  16th,  being  first-day,  went  to  Mendon.  Af- 
ter the  meeting  there,  went  to  an  afternoon  meet- 
ing at  Northbridge.  Next  morning,  went  forward 
toward  Boston,  which  we  reached  before  night, 
and  lodged  at  John  Dean's.  18th.  Yfent  to 
Lynn,  accompanied  by  Ebenezer  Pope,  of  Bos- 
ton. Lodged  at  Samuel  Collins' ;  the  next  day 
was  at  their  week-day  meeting.  20th.  Was  at 
Salem  Meeting,  and  returned  to  Samuel  Collins' 
next  day.  22nd.  Was  again  at  Lynn  meeting. 
23d.  Went  to  Boston,  where  I  met  with  Nicho- 
las Wain,  and  attended  meeting  there.  Next 
day,  accompanied  Nicholas  to  Lynn,  and  had  a 
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meeting  there  on  the  25th;  also  one  at  Salem, 
and  lodged  at  Isaac  Hacker's.  Then  proceeded 
on  to  Newbury,  and  were  at  that  meeting,  and 
at  Almsbury  in  the  afternoon.  30th.  Were  at 
Hampton  meeting,  and  in  the  evening,  reached 
Nathan  Hoag's  where  we  lodged.  Next  day  got 
to  Dover,  and  in  the  afternoon,  were  at  Kittery. 
Lodged  at  James  Neal's  j  and  the  day  following 
had  a  meeting  at  Berwick.  Then  rode  to  Fal- 
mouth, and  were  at  a  meeting  there.  Lodged 
at  John  Winslow's,  and  the  next  day  returned 
to  Berwick,  with  Moses  Dow  for  our  pilot. 
Lodged  at  his  house,  and  on  the  5th  of  8th  mo., 
went  to  Elijah  Jenkins's,  the  husband  of  Me- 
hetabel." 

As  Peter  often  kept  his  memorandums  on 
small  detached  papers,  it  is  no  marvel,  that  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  aud  divers  changes  of  situa- 
tion, numbers  of  them  may  be  lost.  In  some 
measure  to  supply  this  defect,  and  show  the  state 
of  his  "  loved  partner  and  family,  at  home,"  dur- 
ing his  absence,  the  following  letter  from  her 
may  be  introduced.  To  those  who  know  a  trav- 
eller's heart,  the  little  incidents,  and  account  of 
his  infant  son,  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

York-town,  7th  mo.,  23d,  1786. 

My  Bear  Peter : — Some  time  has  elapsed,  since 
I  received  a  line  from  thee.  The  date  of  thy 
last  letter  is  more  than  a  month  ago.  But  I 
hope  you  are  doing  well,  and  minding  your  own 
business  ;  yet  I  doubt  not,  that,  at  times  when 
your  minds  are  a  little  at  leisure,  you  are  rumi- 
nating on  us  that  are  left  behind.  Thou,  my 
dear,  has  no  cause  to  be  the  least  uneasy  about 
home,  as  we  are  all  doing  well,  which  I  do  esteem 
as  a  great  favor  indeed.  I  have  many  times 
thought,  and  do  believe  it  to  be  the  case,  that 
things  have  been  made  easier,  to  make  up  for 
thy  absence ;  which,  I  hope,  my  dear,  will  be  a 
strength  to  thee,  in  thy  journey. 

Thy  little  son  is  a  fine  boy  ;  very  obedientand 
affectionate;  often  talks  of  thee,  and  I  believe, 
remembers  thee  perfectly  well.  Sometimes  tells 
what  happened  when  thee  was  here,  which  I  am 
certain  nobody  told  him  of.  He  just  now,  ob- 
serving I  was  writing,  and  without  my  saying  a 
word  to  him  about  it,  said,  "  send  Mordecai's 
love  to  my  dear  father." 

But,  my  dear,  thou  wilt  have  need  to  sympa- 
thise with  thy  dear  companion,  when  you  receive 
these  letters;  as  dear  Elisha's  will  give  him  a 
sorrowful  account  of  the  indisposition  of  his  fam- 
ily j  which  is  very  trying  in  his  absence.  His 
dear  wife  is  in  a  very  poor  way.  She  was  loth 
that  her  husband  should  know  anything  of  it, 
till  she  thought  she  could  not  conceal  it  any  lon- 
ger. I  have  spent  as  much  of  my  time  with  her 
as  I  conveniently  could.  Dr.  Morris  attends  her, 
and,  I  believe,  is  much  concerned  that  he  may 
help  her, — he  is  very  attentive,  but  says  he  sup- 
poses she  thinks  he  cannot  do  as  much  good  as 


Dr.  Yarnall.  I  think  she  is  much  resigned  to 
her  husbands  absence,  considering  her  situation. 

First-day  evening.  I  have  just  returned  from 
sitting  with  dear  Ruth.  She  had  her  fit  to-day; 
but  it  was  rather  lighter. 

My  dearest,  I  must  once  more  bid  thee  fare- 
well ;  but  am  in  hopes  it  will  not  be  long,  that 
it  must  be  so.  Sister  joins  in  dear  love  to  thee 
and  companion.  Hannah  Yarnall. 

By  a  subsequent  letter  from  Elisha  Kirk,  dated 
22nd  of  8th  month,  we  learn  that  he  concluded 
to  return  homewards,  on  account  of  the  state  of 
his  wife  and  family  ;  but  not  seeing  his  way  clear 
to  proceed  further  than  New  York,  waited  a  few 
days  there,  and  received  encouraging  accounts 
of  their  recovery  from  sickness.  The  next  day,  he 
set  out,  and  arrived  again  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  where 
he  heard  of  Peter's  having  passed  on  homeward. 
On  which,  he  wrote  him  a  gentle  caution,  being 
apprehensive,  lest  he  should  have  become  discour- 
aged, and  returned  too  soon.  Expecting  his  letter 
to  reach  Peter  in  New  York,  Elisha  thus  closes  his 
brotherly  communication  :  "  If  thou  art  going 
homeward  with  peace  of  mind,  go  on  ;  don't  let 
this  disturb  thee  three  minutes ;  but,  if  not, 
peace  is  so  valuable  an  article,  as  to  be  worth 
turning  about,  to  purchase."  Peter  Yarnall, 
however,  went  on,  and  arrived  at  his  home  in 
safety  and  peace. 

After  his  return  from  this  extensive  journey, 
Peter  was  "  diligent  in  business,"  but  his  reli- 
gious concern  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  did 
not  admit  of  his  long  continuance  at  home.  Pie 
made  a  number  of  visits  during  his  residence  at 
York- town,  in  different  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1780,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Jacob  Worley,  he  performed  a 
religious  visit  to  the  settlements  at  Redstone,  and 
some  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Of  this 
journey,  he  kept  some  minutes,  as  hereafter 
noted.  In  the  year  1 790,  he  visited  Bucks  county; 
on  his  way,  attended  Abington  Quarter,  in  the 
8th  month,  where  he  appeared  in  a  powerfully 
reaching  testimony,  to  the  quickening  of  many 
minds. 

In  the  year  1791,  Peter  Yarnall  removed  with 
his  family  into  the  neighborhood  of  Horsham 
meeting,  Montgomery  county.  A  certificate  for 
himself,  his  wife  Hannah,  and  their  four  minor 
children,  was  received  from  lrork  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  8th  month — and  in  the  9th  month, 
PeJ£r  opened  a  concern  to  have  some  meetings 
within  the  limits  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Horsham,  for  those  not  of  our  religious  society. 
This  concern  being  united  with,  a  number  of 
meetings  were  appointed,  and  largely  attended, 
in  places  and  neighborhoods  remote  from  the 
meetings  of  Friends.  In  these  labors,  Peter  was 
frequently  accompanied  by  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, James  Simpson. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  Peter 
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Yarnall  was  set  at  liberty,  in  the  order  of  the 
Discipline,  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends,  in 
Chester,  Western,  and  Warrington  Quarters. 
And  in  the  ensuing  winter,  he  was  engaged  in 
visiting  the  families  of  the  two  branches  of  Hor- 
sham Monthly  Meeting,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
visited. 

Soon  after  this  family  visit  was  accomplished, 
he  opened  his  prospect  of  a  visit  to  New  York 
State  and  New  England — and  being  furnished 
with  certificates  of  the  unity  of  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings,  he  set  out  on  the  18th  of 
the  5th  month,  1793.  In  this  journey,  he  kept 
a  regular  and  interesting  narrative  of  his  travels 
and  labors  of  love,  which  is  intended  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  future  number.  He  returned  near 
the  close  of  the  year — and  in  the  4th  month  fol- 
lowing, he  obtained  a  minute  to  attend  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  visit  some  meetings 
in  New  Jersey.  Again,  in  the  11th  month,  1791, 
he  was  set  at  liberty  to  visit  the  families  of 
Friends  of  Richland  Monthly  Meeting,  in  Bucks 
county — in  which  he  was  joined  by  his  friend 
and  neighbor,  Samuel  Gummere,  a  minister  in 
good  esteem.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
visit,  he  opened  a  like  concern  to  visit  Friends' 
families  at  Gwynedd — which  was  accomplished 
to  satisfaction.  And  in  the  4th  month  follow- 
ing, with  the  unity  of  his  friends,  he  performed 
a  family  visit  to  Friends  in  Philadelphia. 

About  the  time  of  this  visit,  he  met  with  a 
very  close  trial,  in  the  decease  of  his  amiable 
wife,  on  the  1 1th  of  the  4th  month,  1795,  after 
a  short  illness.  It  now  became  needful  for  him 
to  place  out  his  children,  among  his  friends,  and 
his  only  daughter  Rebecca  was  accordingly  put 
under  the  care  and  tender  regard  of  his  friend 
Hannah  Thornton,  of  Byberry.  The  others  were 
mostly  taken  by  their  near  relatives.  Thus,  Pe 
ter  was  left  a  lonely  widower — yet  was  his  mind 
supported  under  these  privations  and  trials 
Bound  to  the  cause  of  his  heavenly  Master,  by 
whom  he  had  had  much  forgiven,  and  whom  he 
loved  much — and  therefore,  industriously  de- 
voted his  time  and  talents  in  filling  up  his  mea- 
sure of  duty,  in  the  Lord's  work  and  service. 
His  circumstances  in  life  had  been  far  from  af- 
fluence, demanding  his  unremitting  exertions 
when  at  home,  for  the  support  of  his  rising  fam- 
ily. As  his  principle  dependence  was  on  his 
practice,  as  a  physician,  it  will  be  easy  to  per- 
ceive the  difficulties,  under  which  he  must  have 
labored,  in  being  so  frequently  called  from  home, 
on  his  religious  concerns.  Yet,  humbly  confid- 
ing in  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  his  soul — he  could  say,  he  lacked 
nothing  that  was  essentially  needful. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  decease  of 
his  wife,  he  opened  a  prospect  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  of  a  concern  he  felt  to  visit  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  some  meetings  in  New  Jer- 
sey— for  which  purpose  a  minute  of  concurrence 


was  granted  him.  Again,  in  the  7th  month  fol- 
lowing, he  opened  a  like  concern  to  make  a  re- 
ligious visit  in  New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island — 
which  was  united  with,  and  he  left  at  liberty  to 
attend  thereto,  as  Truth  might  open  the  way. 

In  the  10th  month,  1795,  a  certificate  was 
furnished  him,  endorsed  by  Abington  Quarter, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  month,  to  make  a 
religious  visit  to  the  Southern  States.  He  set 
out  on  this  journey,  a  few  days  after,  and  was 
accompanied  by  James  Emlen,  of  Delaware  coun- 
ty. A  brief  account  of  his  travels  in  this  exten- 
sive tour,  being  preserved,  forms  a  part  of  the 
ensuing  narratives.  From  this  visit,  he  returned 
to  his  home,  near  Horsham,  on  the  21st  of  the 
8th  month,  1796,  and  on  the  31st  of  the  same, 
returned  his  certificate  to  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
with  an  endorsement  from  Blackwater  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  Virginia. 

In  the  12th  month,  1795,  Peter  Yarnall  and 
Hannah  Thornton,  laid  their  proposals  of  mar* 
riage  before  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  and  on 
the  15th  of  the  2nd  month,  1797,  they  were  mar- 
ried at  Byberry  meeting.  Martha  Routh,  from 
England,  and  her  companion,  Lydia  Rotch,  at- 
tended the  marriage,  and  spent  some  time  with 
the  new-married  couple — to  one  of  whom,  Martha 
presented  the  following  card,  dated  the  day  pre- 
vious to  the  wedding. 

"  Accept,  my  beloved  friend,  this  small,  simple 
token,  from  a  fellow-pilgrim,  accompanied  with 
much  affectionate  desire,  and  religious  solicitude, 
that  the  same  Divine  Arm,  which  hath  been 
underneath,  in  past  trials,  may  continue  to  sup- 
port in  all  thy  future  exercises  ;  and  that  my  much 
valued  friend,  with  whom  thou  art  about  to  enter 
into  a  near,  and  solemn  band,  may  be  thy  true 
help-meet  therein;  that,  being  joined  together 
in  the  Lord,  ye  may  be  made  one  another's  joy 
in  Him  ;  that  you  twain  becoming  one,  in  every 
undertaking,  wisdom  may  conspicuously  build 
the  house,  and  hew  out  all  her  pillars.  And 
may  I  be  preserved,  to  be  your  companion  in  the 
application  of  the  following  lines,  respecting  a 
favored  servant,  is  the  fervent  breathing  of  y^ur 
sincere  friend,  M.  Routh. 

e<  The  steady  step,  the  circumspective  fear, 

The  guarded  lips,  the  jealous  self  survey  ; 
The  fixed  attention  of  the  internal  ear, 
That  learns  to  travel  on  the  holy  way." 
Byberry,  2nd  mo.  14th,  1797. 

Peter  now  settled  with  his  wife,  at  the  house 
which  she  had  previously  occupied,  being  the 
same  in  which  James  Thornton  had  resided,  and 
where  both  he,  and  his  son  James,  finished  their 
probationary  course.  Peter  continued  to  follow 
the  practice  of  medicine  ;  but  was  frequently  ab- 
sent, attending  neighboring  meetings;  and  in  the 
8th  month  following,  he  was  furnished  with  a 
minute  to  attend  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting. 
His  prospect  becoming  more  extensive,  another 
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miuute  was  granted  him  in  the  9th  month,  and 
he  visited  New  Jersey  more  generally. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


"  True  pence  of  mind  does  not  depend,  as  some 
seem  to  suppose,  on  the  external  incidents  of 
riches  and  poverty,  of  health  and  sickness,  of 
frie  ndship  and  enmities.  It  has  no  necessary 
dependance  upon  society  or  seclusion;  upon 
dwelling  in  cities  or  in  the  desert;  upon  the 
possession  of  temporal  power,  or  a  condition  of 
temporal  insignificance  and  weakness.  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  Let  the  heart 
be  right,  let  it  be  fully  united  with  the  will  of 
God^and  we  shall  be  entirely  contented  with 
those  circumstances  in  which  Providence  has  seen 
fit  to  place  us,  however  unpropitious  they  may  be 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  He  who  gains  a  vic- 
tory over  himself,  gains  the  victory  over  all  his 
enemies." 


REMINISCENCES  OF  ISAAC  PARRY. 
(Continued  from  page  775.) 

The  following  letter,  though  without  date  or 
address,  is  worthy  of  preservation.  It  appears 
from  several  combining  circumstances,  as  well  as 
the  opinion  of  some  of  Isaac's  family,  that  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  my  father,  Hugh  Foulke. 
They  labored  faithfully  in  their  day,  in  relation 
to  what  they  called  "  Friends'  Righteous  Testi- 
mony against  the  use  of  spiritous  liquors."  They 
saw  eye  to  eye,  as  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of 
Zion  were  required  to  do  formerly.  Their 
love  towards  each  other  was  like  the  love  between 
David  and  Jonathan  of  old. 

On  appointments  of  Yearly  and  Quarterly 
meetings,  they  were  nearly  always  on  the  list, 
and  their  lot  was  to  be  together  in  visiting  the 
retailers  and  consumers  of  the  destructive  article. 
Their  labors  were  in  love  and  persuasion,  and  in 
many  instances  they  were  permitted  to  see  them 
crowned  with  success.  J.  F. 

Jjcar  Friend, — Under  a  sense  of  much  dis- 
couragement, and  many  weaknesses,  probably 
from  a  degree  of  baptism  into  the  way  of  our 
Zion,  which  I  think  bespeaks  mourning  and 
languor,  my  mind  is  engaged  to  salute  thee,  to 
request  thy  sympathy,  as  an  elder  brother,  and 
even  as  a  father  in  the  church,  (he  was  twenty- 
two  years  older  than  Isaac)  thy  parental  care 
over  my  youth  and  inexperience,  and  also  to  in- 
form thee,  that  I  have  suffered  much  trial  and 
conflict  of  mind,  and  been  dipped  into  deep  dis- 
couragement by  reason  of  many  of  the  meetings 
rather  falling  back,  than  advancing  forward  in 
the  support  of  that  testimony,  which  the  Father 
of  all  our  sure  mercies  has  been  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  commit  to  the  sacred  care  and  charge  of  our 
Society,  against  that  baneful  and  destructive 
article  of  spiritous  liquors ;  and  I  trust  he  has 


placed  a  seal  in  the  hearts  of  many,  that  this 
testimony  has  proceeded  from  himself,  and  the 
very  principle  thereof  is  "  peace  on  earth,  and 
good  will  to  men  ;"  and  although  this  may  be  a 
time  of  discouragement,  as  it  was  formerly  in  the 
camp  of  Israel,  when  by  reason  of  one  (Achan) 
the  whole  army  were  driven  back,  and  the  whole 
host  of  Israel  had  to  stop,  and  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  Lord,  when  it  was  made  mani- 
fest to  them  that  it  was  the  love  of  things  of 
this  world  that  occasioned  their  discomfiture  and 
overthrow.  I  have  felt  very  desirous  that  Friends 
in  any  station,  who  have  felt  in  any  degree  the 
weight  of  this  dignified  concern  may  not  cast 
away  this  confidence,  and  thereby  increase  the 
discouragement  of  the  bowed  down  mourners  in 
Zion,  and  lay  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the 
seeking  seed  of  Jacob,  but  may  be  strengthened 
to  advance ;  and  by  the  expressive  language  of 
conduct,  declare  that  they  prefer  the  welfare  of 
Jerusalem  even  above  their  chiefest  joy  ;  and 
that  they  would  rather  part  with  their  outward 
substance,  than  baulk  a  testimony  so  sacred  ;  and 
I  have  particularly  desired  that  Friends  in  high 
stations  in  the  church  may  be  abundantly  care- 
ful, that  they  do  not,  either  by  precept  or  ex- 
ample, cast  a  damp  upon  this  momentous  con- 
cern, and  thereby  mislead  the  weaker  members. 
The  proclamation  formerly  uttered  was,  "  He 
that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches." 


THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  PAUL. 

In  reading  the  second  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
great  Apostle  is  near  the  end  of  his  course, — -that 
he  is  imprisoned  and  alone,  and  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  a  violent  death.  Why  and  where  does 
not  distinctly  appear.  But  there  is  a  swelling 
pathos  in  his  words,  which  deepens  as  we  read 
on,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  was  writing  his  last  fare- 
well. "  I  am  ready  to  be  offered  up,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  I  have 
finished  my  course.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 

The  heart  yearns  to  know  more, — to  follow 
the  Apostle  to  the  last  earthly  scene,  and  see 
with  what  grace  he  met  the  Destroyer,  after  hav- 
ing preached  so  successfully  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  resurrection.  But  sacred  history  stops  short, 
and  we  lose  sight  of  him  with  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome.  Ecclesiastical  history  here  comes 
in  and  lifts  the  veil,  and  shows  us  where,  and 
under  what  effecting  circumstances,  he  "finished 
his  course." 

It  was  at  Rome,  and  during  the  reign  of  Nero, 
which  extended  from  A.  D.  54  to  68.  Tacitus 
gives  us  a  picture  of  Roman  life  and  manners 
during  this  period  ;  and  if  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  a  depravity  unrelieved  and  total,  it  ia 
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here.  Rome  is  sitting  on  her  seven  hills  in  her 
worst  state  of  degradation  and  wickedness,,  and 
the  worst  specimen  of  that  wickedness  on  the 
imperial  throne.  Within  the  circuit  of  twelve 
miles  that  includes  the  city  are  about  two  mil- 
lions of  people.  One  million  of  these  are  slaves. 
The  Senators  and  Knights,  constituting  the 
aristocracy  of  Rome,  number  about  eleven  thou- 
sand, and  the  soldiers  or  city  guards  about  fifteen 
thousand  more.  The  rest  are  plebs  urbana,  or 
city  rabble,  idle,  destitute,  and  brutal,  nearly  a 
million  in  all,  glorying  in  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizenship,  yet  vast  nnmbers  of  them  without  a 
place  of  shelter  by  night  or  a  regular  meal  by 
day.  They  are  fed  by  the  largess  of  the  Em- 
perors, or  they  steal,  rob,  and  beg,  and  many  of 
them  sleep  in  sewers  or  under  the  porticos  of 
the  public  buildings.  The  labor  is  all  performed 
by  the  slaves,  leaving  the  plebs  urbana  a  seeth- 
ing mass  of  idleness  and  depravity,  to  lounge  in 
the  streets,  or  haunt  the  theatres  and  feast  their 
minds  on  spectacles  of  blood. 

The  streets  are  narrow  and  gorged  with  people ; 
the  buildings  are  mean,  and  built  of  wood,  or 
light,  combustible  material,  with  here  and  there 
a  marble  structure  of  palatial  grandeur,  which,  if 
not  a  public  building,  denotes  the  residence  of  a 
Roman  Knight  or  Senator.  And  Nero,  the 
Emperor  before  whom  Paul  brought  his  cause 
when  he  made  his  "  appeal  to  Caesar,"  is  dwelling 
in  the  palace  that  crowns  the  Palatine  Hill,  his 
soul  already  imbruted  with  sensuality  and  his 
hands  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  his  kindred. 

Into  this  "  glut  of  iniquity,"  as  Tacitus  calls 
it,  the  Apostle  was  twice  brought  as  a  prisoner. 
The  first  time  was  on  his  own  appeal,  that  he 
might  get  clear  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  rage. 
Luke  gives  us  a  graphic  description  of  the 
journey,  the  shipwreck,  and  the  safe  arrival  at 
Rome,  but  he  does  not  inform  us  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  trial.  We  know,  however,  from  other 
sources,  that  during  this  first  imprisonment  he 
was  treated  with  clemency ;  that  he  was  held  as 
prisoner  at  large,  and  suffered  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel and  make  converts;  that  finally  his  cause 
came  before  the  Emperor ;  that  he  probably  stood 
up  and  pleaded  in  his  own  behalf  before  the 
royal  sensualist  and  buffoon,  in  the  hall  of  audi- 
ence on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  that  either  his  Jewish 
accusers  did  not  appear  against  him,  or  did  not 
prove  their  charges,  and  he  was  acquitted  and 
free.  Not  yet  had  the  Christians  as  a  distinct 
sect  drawn  public  attention  upon  themselves  at 
Rome.  They  were  confounded  with  the  Jews, 
and  regarded  as  a  sect  of  the  Jewish  religion ; 
but  their  number  increased,  probably  through 
the  seed  sown  by  the  Apostle  himself,  and  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  they  were  to  be  singled 
out  as  objects  of  hatred  and  cruelty. 

Nero  himself  furnished  the  occasion.  In  the 
year  64  a  fire  swept  over  the  city  and  laid  one 
half  of  it  in  ruins.    The  picture-language  of 


Tacitus  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  scene. 
Old  and  infirm  people,  with  women  and  children, 
huddle  through  the  narrow  streets,  with  cries 
and  wailings,  and  lie  in*  multitudes  along  the 
open  fields.  If  any  one  attempts  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  flames,  he  is  prevented  by  a  gang 
of  ruffians,  who  "  heighten  it  with  volleys  of 
lighted  fire-brands,  with  loud  declarations  that 
they  had  one  that  authorized  them," — meaning 
the  Emperor.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not  may 
be  doubtful,  but  the  people  believed  it ;  and  after 
the  fire  was  stayed,  and  ten  out  of  the  fourteen 
quarters  of  Rome  were  a  blackened  waste,  the 
public  hatred  and  indignation  settled  universally 
upon  the  Emperor.  To  turn  the  odium  from 
himself,  he  attempted  to  fix  it  upon  the  Chris- 
tians. The  fact  itself,  as  well  as  the  language  of 
Tacitus,  shows  with  what  scorn  and  aversion  they 
had  come  to  be  regarded.  It  was  a  vile  super- 
stition, and  to  put  to  death  its  adherents  was  to 
furnish  a  gratifying  spectacle  to  the  plebs  urbana, 
and  perhaps  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  bloody 
shows  of  the  theatres.  They  were  "  disguised 
in  the  skins  of  savage  beasts,  and  exposed  to  ex- 
pire by  the  teeth  of  devouring  dogs,"  or  they 
were  "  hoisted  up  alive  and  nailed  to  crosses," 
or  they  were  wrapped  in  combustible  vestments 
and  set  up  as  torches,  that  when  the  day  set  they 
might  be  kindled  to  illuminate  the  night.  ^  A 
"  vast  multitude"  suffered  in  this  way,  showing 
that  so  early  as  the  year  64  Christianity  had 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  corrupt  city  of  Rome. 

Paul  was  not  there  during  this  persecution. 
Following  the  order  and  chronology  of  Cony- 
beare,  which  we  think  to  be  clear  and  indisput- 
able, the  trial  and  acquittal  of  Paul  took  place  a 
year  before.  There  is  evidence  that,  after  his 
first  trial,  he  left  Rome  and  made  an  apostolic 
journey  through  Spain,  and  through  Macedonia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Crete,  where  he  visited  the 
churches  he  had  planted,  and  strengthened  them 
in  the  Lord.  At  length  he  visited  Nicophs  on 
the  same  apostolic  errand, — a  city  of  Epirus, 
over  against  Italy,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Adriatic  gulf.  Here  he  is  arrested  and 
brought  a  second  time  to  Rome,  not  now  as  the 
member  of  an  obscure  Jewish  sect,  but  as  the 
ringleader  of  those  hated  fanatics  and  incendi- 
aries by  whom  half  of  Rome  had  been  laid  in 
ashes.  How  perilous  it  was  now  to  be  known 
as  a  Christian  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that, 
when  arrested,  his  own  friends  forsook  him  and 
fled  from  Nicopolis.  "  Demas  hath  forsaken  me, 
having  loved  this  present  world  ;  Crescens  has 
gone  to  Galatia,  Titus  to  Dalmatia."  The 
journey  from  Nicopolis  to  Rome  was  made  in 
chains  and  with  Roman  officials,  with  only  the 
faithful  Luke  to  comfort  him.  The  heart  is 
touched  in  view  of  the  sorrows  that  gathered 
about  him  in  his  last  lonely  hours.  He  is  deli- 
vered at  Rome  this  second  time  as  a  close 
prisoner  and  a  "  malefactor,"  and  no  one  now 
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dares  visit  his  cell,  or  appear  at  his  trial,  lest  he 
should  draw  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance 
of  the  authorities.  "  At  my  first  answer,  no  man 
stood  with  me,  but  all  forsook  me  J  I  pray  God 
that  it  may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge."  In  the 
whole  second  letter  to  Timothy,  which  he  wrote 
while  his  trial  was  pending,  and  when  he  had 
already  answered  to  one  count  of  his  indictment, 
and  saw  how  it  would  inevitably  go  with  him, 
there  is  a  deep  tone  of  pensiveness  that  mingles 
in  his  strain  of  triumphant  faith. 

Conybeare,  with  much  learning  and  citation  of 
contemporary  authorities,  endeavors  to  reproduce 
the  scene  of  his  last  trial  and  condemnation.  Nero 
was  now  too  far  gone  in  indolence  and  debauchery 
to  hear  causes  in  person,  and  they  were  presided 
over  by  his  creature,  the  Prefect  of  the  city. 
They  were  held  in  those  great  rectangular  halls, 
called  Basilicas,  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
Forum.  A  place  atone  end  was  railed  off  for  the 
court,  the  counsel,  and  the  prisoner;  the  nave  or 
main  body  of  the  building  was  open  to  spectators, 
and  doubtless,  in  the  present  instance,  the  plebs 
urbana  thronged  in  to  get  sight  of  the  leader  of 
the  incendiaries  whom  Nero  had  before  turned 
into  bonfires  to  illumine  the  night.  They  can- 
not condemn  him  unheard.  The  cry,  "  I  am  a 
Roman  citizen,"  was  still  sacred,  even  among 
the  rabble  of  the  city,  and  this  was  Paul's  pre- 
rogative, and  secured  to  him  the  forms  of  a  trial 
even  from  the  creatures  of  Nero. 

The  trial  comes  quickly  on,  and  the  Apostle 
stands  up  before  the  Prefect  to  answer  his  ac- 
cusers. The  nave  of  the  Basilica  is  filled  with 
the  rabble,  (as  we  infer  from  2  Timothy  iv.  17,) 
and  the  Apostle  takes  this  last  opportunity, 
not  only  to  vindicate  his  innocence,  but  to  exhibit 
the  great  doctrines  of  his  religion  before  the 
multitudes  who  are  looking  on.  He  is  now 
about  seventy  years  old,  and  worn  with  hardship 
and  labor ;  no  Christian  friend  dares  appear  at 
his  side  ;  alone  and  deserted,  he  stands  up  and 
pleads  in  his  defence;  but  "  the  Lord  was  with 
me,"  he  says,  and  in  this  consciousness  he  pours 
forth  his  convictions  in  hearing  of  the  Prefect 
and  the  "Gentiles"  who  throng  the  nave.  But 
what  avails  his  iunocence  before  such  a  tribunal  ? 
He  is  convicted  and  condemned  to  die. 

But  they  cannot  torture  him,  nor  put  him  to  a 
cy^cl  or  lingering  death.  " I  am  a  Roman 
citizen,"  is  a  plea  which  secures  to  him  the  less 
painful  death  by  decapitation.  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  centurion,  with  a  band  of  the  imperial  guards, 
to  see  that  the  sentence  is  executed,  "  without 
the  gate."  Through  the  gate  he  is  therefore 
led,  on  the  road  towards  Ostia,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a  few  miles  below  the  city. 
Between  two  Roman  soldiers,  his  right  hand 
chained  to  the  left  of  one  of  his  guard,  he  is  led 
a  little  way  along  the  Ostian  road  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  there  the  head  of  the  aged  suf 
ferer  is  struck  off  by  the  sword  of  the  centurion. 


Throngs  of  travellers  that  frequented  the  Ostian 
road  must  have  met  the  grim  procession  and  the 
lone  prisoner  with  his  chain,  without  knowing 
of  that  grander  procession  in  which  he  was  to 
shine  so  conspicuous, — the  saints  and  martyrs  of 
that  kingdom  before  which  the  Roman  power 
was  to  fall  down,  and  its  glory  fade  away.  So 
the  Apostle  "  finished  his  course,"  alone  and 
forsaken  by  his  friends,  yet  the  Lord  Jesus  stand- 
ing by  him  j  perhaps,  as  on  the  way  to  Damascus, 
with  visible  tokens,  and  splendors  unveiled,  yet 
not  now  with  words  of  rebuke,  but  with  the  re- 
splendent crown  of  righteousness,  prepared  for 
the  faithful  confessor  who  had  "kept  his  appear- 
lag." 

It  was  not  far  from  the  first  of  June,  of  the 
year  68,  as  Conybeare  calculates,  that  the  Apostle 
ended  his  labors.  Only  a  few  weeks  later 
another  death  occurred  at  Rome,  more  conspicu- 
ous at  the  time,  and  in  awful  contrast  with  that 
of  the  saintly  martyr.  The  tyranny  of  Nero  be- 
came so  intolerable,  that  even  his  own  guards 
rebelled  against  him  and  declared  for  Galba. 
From  his  palace,  glittering  with  gold,  he  escaped 
by  night,  and  fled  to  a  house  belonging  to  one  of 
his  freedmen,  about  four  miles  from  Rome.  But 
the  place  of  his  retreat  had  been  found  out.  He 
heard  the  trampling  of  horses,  he  knew  that  his 
pursuers  were  nigh,  and  stabbed  himself.  "It 
is  too  late, — is  this  your  fidelity?"  said  the  ty- 
rant, and  expired  with  a  horrid  stare. 

How  does  the  sovereign  power  of  Christianity 
appear  in  the  contrast  !  Paul  began  as  a  bloody 
persecutor;  the  revealed  Saviour  met  him,  and 
he  appears  afterwards  in  the  meekness  of  a  saint, 
and  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  and  meets  death 
with  triumphal  strains  upon  his  tongue.  Nero, 
his  persecutor,  began  his  reign  lenient  and  uni- 
versally beloved ;  afterward  he  became  the 
murderer  of  his  kindred  and  the  enemy  of  his 
race,  and  killed  himself  to  escape  the  execration 
of  mankind. 


"  Our  spiritual  strength  will  be  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  absence  of  self-dependence  and 
self-confidence.  When  we  are  weak  in  ourselves, 
we  shall  not  fail,  if  we  apply  to  the  right  source 
for  help,  to  be  found  strong  in  the  Lord.  Madam 
Guyon,  speaking  of  certain  temptations  to  which 
she  had  been  exposed,  says,  "  I  then  compre- 
hended what  power  a  soul  has  which  is  entirely 
annihilated."  This  is  strong  language;  but 
when  it  is  properly  understood,  it  conveys  im- 
portant truth.  When  we  sink  in  ourselves,  we 
rise  in  God.  When  we  have  no  strength  in 
ourselves,  we  have  divine  power  in  Him  who  can 
subdue  all  his  adversaries.  "  The  Lord  is  my 
rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer;  my 
God,  my  strength,  in  whom  I  will  trust;  my 
buckler,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  and  my 
high  tower."  " 
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TANNER  S  LECTURES. 
(Continued  from  page  796.) 

I  must  reserve  for  a  concluding  Lecture  some 
further  mention  of  the  early  discipline,  and  devote 
the  remaining  space  to  a  reference  to  the  public 
ministry  of  our  early  days.    The  principle  was 
from  the  first  recognised,  by  George  Fox  and 
his  brethren,  that  the  true  call  and  qualification 
of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  can  only  be  received 
from  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  himself 
and  that  the  Church  has  only  to  judge  of  the 
reality  of  the  call,  and  to  watch  over,  encourage 
and  advise  those  who  are  entrusted  with  such  a 
gift.    Even  the  recognition  of  ministers  as  such, 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  of  an  indirect 
and  informal  character  for  many  years  after  its 
establishment.    Those  who  spoke  often  were  al- 
lowed to  occupy  a  raised  seat,  but  then,  as  now, 
this  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and 
not  of  ecclesiastical  distinction  or  superiority. 
As  in  the  case  of  membership,  no  line  of  separa- 
tion was  drawn  between  the  attenders  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  so,  neither  were  those  who  spoke  as 
ministers  formally  recoguised  as  such.  Before 
long  it  was  found  needful  to  give  certificates  of 
membership  to  those  who  removed  from  one 
meeting  to  another ;  and  about  the  same  time,  a 
necessity  was  felt  for  giving  similar  credentials, 
to  those  who  left  their  homes  to  travel  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Gospel.    An  indirect  recognition  was 
given  in  many  instances,  in  this  and  in  other 
ways,  both  of  membership,  and  of  the  ministerial 
character  :  but  in  regard  to  the  latter,  as  well  as 
to  the  former,  it  may  be  said,  that  more  than  a 
hundred  years  had  elapsed  after  the  establish- 
ment of  meetings  for  discipline,  before  formal  re- 
cognition was  adopted. 

This  circumstauce  renders  it  more  difficult 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  to  judge  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  first  ministers  :  but  there  is  no  doubt 
it  was  very  large.  Robert  Barclay  states*  that, 
in  the  early  times  of  the  Society,  there  was  scarce 
any  meeting  in  which  God  did  not  raise  up  some 
or  other  to  minister  to  his  brethren  ;  and  that 
there  were  few  meetings  altogether  silent.  In 
Bristol  and  Somersetshire  there  is  to  be  found, 
in  the  records  of  our  meeting,  incidental  mention 
of  many  Friends  who  were  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth, and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. I  believe  there  were  at  least  twelve  men 
Friends  so  engaged  at  one  period  in  Bristol,  and 
an  equal  number  in  the  middle  division  of  Somer- 
setshire. The  amount  of  vocal  service  in  the 
meeting  here  seems  indeed  to  have  been  greater  j 
than  was  profitable  to  some  ;  and  in  1G78,  and 
again  in  1698,  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  silent  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
First-day  afternooQS,  which  any  who  were  inclined 
might  attend.    In  one  instance  the  experiment 

^Apology,  Prop,  ix.,  Sec.  ix. 


was  tried  for  a  short  time.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
ministry  was  much  greater  in  proportion  to  that 
of  women  than  is  now  the  case,  as  far  at  least  as 
Bristol  and  Somerset  were  concerned  :  I  have, 
however,  already  mentioned  the  names  of  several 
women  who  were  so  engaged  ;  and  an  important 
part  of  that  recognition  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel,  to  which  the  early  Friends  were  led, 
consisted  in  their  leaving  the  way  open  for  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  whether  they  were  be- 
stowed on  sons  or  on  daughters. 

The  number  of  religious  visits  received  from 
Friends  from  a  distance,  was  very  large.  I  was 
told  by  the  late  Jacob  Player  Sturge,  that  he 
had  examined  a  book  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Gloucestershire  meetings,  in  which  au  account  was 
kept  of  the  charges  for  the  horses  of  Friends  who 
came  to  visit  them  ;  and  th  t  the  number  of  visits 
averaged  one  a  fortnight  for  many  years  in  suc- 
cession. There  are  entries  in  our  Bristol  minutes, 
of  charges  for  "  horse  meat/'  which  lead  me  to 
think  that  the  number  who  visited  Bristol  was 
at  least  as  large.  It  may  seem  strange  to  bring 
the  statistics  of  oats  consumed,  to  bear  on  such 
a  question;  but  I  must  mention,  that  a  bill 
brought  to  the  Bristol  meeting,  for  oats  supplied 
for  the  horses  of  ministering  Friends,  was  for 
thirty-six  bushels  and  a  half,  in  a  year  and  a 
quarter ;  and  from  the  sums  paid  in  other  years, 
it  would  appear  that  this  was  not  an  unusual 
quantity.  Although  the  principle  of  giving  freely 
that  which  had  been  freely  received,  was  from 
the  first  recognised  by  the  Society,  it  was  also 
felt  that  another  principle  laid  down  by  our 
Saviour,  and  by  the  apostle  Paul,  that  those  who 
had  left  their  homes  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel 
were  entitled  to  support,  must  not  be  overlooked  : 
but  as  our  first  ministers  travelled  on  horseback 
from  place  to  place,  little  more  was  required,  in 
this  way,  than  "  entertainment  for  man  and 
beast/'  The  expenses  connected  with  the  need- 
ful outjitf&c.,  for  such  journeys,  was  sometimes 
greater  than  those  who  were  engaged  in  them 
could  well  bear.  The  following  was  a  minute  of 
the  west  division  Monthly  Meeting,  in  1708:— 
"  Whereas,  our  Friend  John  Reeves  has  been 
concerned  to  labor  and  travel  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  which  proving  chargeable  to  him  be- 
yond his  ability,  this  meeting  do  order  that  30s. 
of  the  money  received  last  Quarterly  Meeting 
be  paid  him,  for  or  towards  his  expenses." 

The  earliest  certificates  which  I  have  met  with, 
for  ministers  travelling  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, were  not  issued  by  the  meetings  to  which, 
the  ministers  belonged,  but  by  Friends  among 
whom  they  had  been  travelling.  One  of  these,* 
dated  1655,  was  sent  by  Friends  of  Bristol  in 
behalf  of  Edward  Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill, 
who  were  then  travelling  in  Ireland.    This  docu- 
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moot  was  sent  to  Ireland  from  hence,  in  con- 
fluence of  certain  calumnies  with  which  these 
ministers  had  been  assailed.  It  certifies  whom- 
soever it  may  concern,  that  "  Francis  HoWgill 
and  Edward  Burrough  are  not  vagabonds  or 
disorderly  persons,  popishly  affected,  or  disaffect- 
ed to  godliness — but  are  natives  of  Kendal,  in 
Westmoreland,  where  hath  been  their  constant 
abode  (except  in  the  warrs  and  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel),  and  are  well  known  to  the  writers 
to  have  been,  and  to  be  men  of  a  sober,  honest, 
and  godly  conversation,  always  faithful  to,  and 
active  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  are  of  a  settled 
priuciple  in  religion;  sound  in  the  faith,  having 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Hock  of  Ages,  for  their  founda- 
tion, in  obedience  to  whom  they  have  borne  their 
testimony  in  this  nation,  at  London  for  several 
months,  and  in  this  city  of  Bristol,  and  in  divers 
others  parts  of  this  nation,  having  free  liberty, 
travelling  up  and  down  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
freely,  according  to  the  example  of  the  saints 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth."  It  is  fur- 
ther certified  that  their  going  to  Ireland  was,  in 
obedience  to  the  Lord,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
eternal  truth,  and  that  they  went  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Church.  Another  certificate*  is 
dated  Exon,  the  third  of  the  eleventh  month, 
1682,  and  is  on  behalf  of  Thomas  Taylley,  "  who," 
it  says,  "  arrived  in  England,  after  his  captivity 
in  Algiers,  about  two  or  three  weeks  since,  and 
was  landed  at  Dartmouth."  Friends  of  Exeter 
state,  that  he  had  since  been  among  them  in  the 
service  of  truth,  and  was  passing  thence  to  Lon- 
don, de.-iring  to  visit  Friends  on  his  journey  , 
aud  being  a  stranger  and  not  knowing  where  to 
find  Friends,  or  how  the  meetings  lie,  they  ask 
for  him  the  assistance  and  direction  of  his  Friends 
from  place  to  place.  This  document  was  signed 
by  eleven  Friends  (among  other  names,  is  that 
of  William  Hingston).  In  the  second  month 
of  lf'>987  William  Penn,  who  was  then  resident 
in  Bristol,  applied  to  the  Men's  Meeting  for  a 
certificate  to  visit  Ireland.  The  minute  states, 
that  "  William  Penn  having  signified  to  this 
meeting  his  intention  shortly  to  go  for  Ireland, 
desires,  according  to  the  good  order  established 
among  Friends,  to  have  a  certificate."  Five 
Friends  were  accordingly  appointed  to  prepare  it. 
In  some  instances  these  documents  were  brought 
to  the  meeting  and  signed  by  Friends  present,  in 
others  the  Friends  who  prepared  them  were  left 
to  sign  them.  This  was  comparatively  unimpor- 
taut,  as  the  first  certificates  simply  stated  that 
the  Friends  on  whose  behalf  they  were  given, 
were  of  orderly  conduct,  aud  that  their  ministry 
was  approved.  There  was  a  certificate  granted 
to  Samuel  Bownas,  by  the  south  division  of 
Somerset,  in  1707,  for  a  visit  to  Ireland,  in  which 
l  riends  say,  that  they  "  have  good  unity  with 
him  in  this  undertaking."    (They  speak  of  him 

*  James  Dix's  manuscripts. 


as  "  our  well  beloved  Friend  and  laborer  in  the 
Gospel,  for  the  good  of  souls.")  But  for  many 
years  after  this,  the  certificates  given  in  Bristol 
were  restricted  to  a  statement  of  the  conduct  and 
ministry  of  the  Friend  being  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  Sometimes  the  early  meetings  appoint- 
ed committees  to  make  inquiry  on  these  points, 
before  granting  a  certificate  ;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear, generally  speaking,  to  have  deliberated  on 
the  particular  proposals  of  religious  service  made 
to  them  from  time  to  time.  Indeed  these  were 
often  expressed,  as  by  William  Penn,  by  the 
word  "  intention."  "  Having  an  inclination*  to 
visit,"  &c,  was  a  common  expression  in  the 
Somersetshire  minutes.  Samuel  Bownas  used 
the  word  "  concern. "  In  1726,  he  obtained  a 
certificate  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Somer- 
set, to  visit  America,  in  which  it  is  said  that  he 
having  been  "  a  well  approved  minister,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  a  member  of  this  meeting, 
in  which  station  we  have  reason  to  value  his  re- 
peated services,  do  order  a  certificate  to  be  drawn 
accordingly,  manifesting  our  continued  good 
esteem  and  unity,  &c,  and  our  approbation  and 
earnest  supplication  for  a  blessing  on  his  said 
journey  and  labor  of  love." 

(To  be  continued  J 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  5,  1859. 


Died — Suddenly,  in  Highland  Township,  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  on  the  13th  ult.,  Sarah,  wife  of  Ebenezer 
Maule,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Fal- 
lowfield  Monthly  Meeting.  Thus  has  a  kind  friend 
and  mother  been  removed  from  amongst  us.  To  some 
of  us  indeed  may  we  not  say  she  has  been  as  a  mother 
in  Israel? 

Then  let  us  who  are  through  Divine  goodness  per- 
mitted to  remain  a  little  longer,  endeavour  to  follow 
in  her  footsteps,  as  she  did  in  those  of  Him  who  was 
meek  and  lowly.  J. 

Correction. — In  the  obituary  notice  of  Abby  Adams, 
inserted  in  last  number,  "18th  inst.,"  should  read  18//j 
o/2mo.,  1858. 

,  * 

"  Some  persons  think  of  obedience  as  if  it  were 
nothing  else,  and  could  be  nothing  else,  than 
servitude.  Aud  it  must  be  admitted  that  con- 
strained obedience  is  so.  He  who  obeys  by  com- 
pulsion, and  not  freely,  wears  a  chain  upon  his 
spirit  which  continually  frets  and  torments, 
while  it  confines  him.  But  this  is  not  Christian 
obedience.  To  obey  with  the  whole  heart,  in 
other  words,  to  obey  as  Christ  would  have  us,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  to  be  perfectly  resigned 
to  the  will  of  God  ;  having  no  will  but  his.  And 
he  must  have  strange  notions  of  the  interior  and 
purified  life,  who  supposes  that  the  obedience, 
which  revolves  constantly  and  joyfully  within 

*See  a  similar  use  made  of  the  word  "  inclination"  in 
the  extract  from  C.  Marshall.-First  Lecture,  p.  12. 
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the  limits  of  the  divine  will,  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  servitude.  On  the  contrary,  true  obedi- 
ence, that  which  has  its  seat  in  the  affections, 
and  which  flows  out,  like  the  gushing  of  water, 
may  be  said,  in  a  very  important  sense,  to  pos- 
sess not  only  the  nature,  but  the  very  essence  of 
freedom." 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

I  observe  in  the  44th  No.  of  the  Intelligencer 
an  article  headed  "  The  Aborigines  of  our  Coun- 
try/' and  I  so  fully  and  cordially  unite  with  the 
impartial  and  Christian  spirit  of  justice  and 
philanthropy  which  it  breathes  throughout,  that 
I  shall  hardly  feel  myself  acquitted  of  a  duty 
without  attempting  by  way  of  reference  to  make 
a  few  remarks  and  inquiries  relative  to  this 
deeply  injured  and  degraded  people,  so  often  ex- 
iled by  the  cruel  and  unrelenting  spirit  of  ava- 
rice and  war  from  their  native  homes  and  the 
ground  of  their  fathers.  The  article  or  essay 
alluded  to,  is  introduced  in  the  following  pathetic 
language  :  — 

"  What  an  injured  race  are  they."  The  re 
aiity  of  so  benevolent  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Indian,  will,  I  apprehend,  upon  candid  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  be  readily  admitted  by  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  as  they  possessed  the  origi- 
nal and  inherent  right  of  the  American  soil,  or 
at  least  so  far  as  they  occupied  and  explored  it. 
Let  us  here  pause,  and  inquire  what  was  the 
procuring  cause  and  by  whom  those  injuries  were 
inflicted,  which  have  been  productive  of  such  a 
vast  amount  of  human  woe  and  misery. 

Was  there  not  too  much  of  a  prevailing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  white  emigrants  who 
came  among  them  to  invade  their  rights  and 
trespass  upon  their  territories  without  awarding 
to  them  a  just  and  honorable  equivalent,  and  to 
push  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  further 
and  further  into  the  unfrequented  wilderness  ? 
Here  we  find  the  first  aggression  or  intasion  of 
the  civilized  and  enlightened  nation,  the  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Him  who  said  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy/'  and  that  "  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them." 

Did  they  sufficiently  heed  this  divine  injunc- 
tion ?  And  how  far  have  we  their  successors 
come  up  in  the  observance  of  this  golden  rule, 
thereby  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ  ? 

What  was  their  original  condition,  unmolested 
by  the  white  population  ?  They  too  are  the  off- 
spring of  one  universal  Parent,  designed  to  be 
heirs  of  immortality  and  eternal  life,  created  and 
sustained  by  the  same  supreme  hand  of  power 
that  was  with  the  Israelites  formerly  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  his  protecting  arm  is  stretched  out 
still,  and  his  providential  care  is  still  over  all  his 
works — the  wild,  free  forest  was  their  hunting- 
ground,  the  rude  cabin  their  humble  abode,  their 


fishing-coasts  were  alike  open  to  all,  and  their 
possessions  the  undivided  right  of  one  common 
brotherhood. 

They  were  neither  oppressed  with  Popish  cer- 
emoaies  nor  fettered  with  thesgalling  chain  of  a 
mercenary  priesthood,  but,  acknowledging  the 
internal  operations  and  influence  of  the  "  Grreat 
Spirit,"  looked  unto  him  and  confided  in  his 
marvellous  preservation.  However  limited  their 
acquirements  and  rude  their  privileges,  they  ap- 
peared, in  this  state  of  native  simplicity  and  re- 
tirement, measurably  happy.     It  is  true  they 
were  uncultivated,  and  therefore  more  liable  to 
avenge  an  injury;  hence  they  had  a  stronger 
claim  upon  the  sympathetic  regard  of  their  more 
enlightened  neighbors,  who  should  have  been  to 
them  unselfish  counsellors  and  friends — and  had 
the  white  population  daily  manifested  toward 
them  the  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy,  jus- 
tice and  mercy,  doubtless  they  might  have  be- 
come a  mutual  help  and  blessing  to  each  other. 
They  were  kindly  received  by  the  natives,  and 
their  forbearance  toward  them  merited  in  return 
friendship  and  assistance  in  the  various  arts  of 
civilization  and  Christian  refinement,  in  order 
that  harmony  and  love  might  prevail  and  become 
the  governing  principle  of  every  mind,  as  exem- 
plified in   the  life  and  character  of  the  noble 
founder  of  Pennsylvania.     **  One  solitary  and 
noble  instance  of  kind  treatment  and  of  benevo- 
lent feelings  towards  the  rude  natives  of  our  own 
Pennsylvania,  was  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of 
its  noble  founder,  who,  landing  on  the  shores  of 
what  was  then  the  Indian  country,  brought  only 
peace  and  comfort,  in  whose  footsteps  cruelty 
and  rapacity  never  follow.  The  prosperity  of  the 
great  commonwealth  which  he  founded  was  not 
fostered  by  the  tears  or  the  blood  of  the  natives 
of  the  forest  with  whom  he  made  a  treaty  which 
was  never  broken,  and  his  name  will  be  held  in  ev* 
erlasting  remembrance."  Now,  if  this  exalted  and 
dignified  principle  of  divine  love,  which  breathes 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men,  teach- 
ing us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should 
do  unto  us,  was  productive  of  universal  tranquil- 
lity between  the  uncivilized  natives  and  the  Eu- 
ropean settlers  in  the  organization  and  govern- 
ment of  a  single  colony,  it  also  follows  that  this 
principle,  faithfully  and  practically  carried  out, 
would  in  like  manner  be  productive  of  the  same 
desirable  fruits  of  peace  and  prosperity  through- 
out the  great  commonwealth  of  a  republican  na- 
tion.   One  more  quotation  from  this  same  essay 
is  this  :  "  On  the  national  escutcheon  there  are 
two  foul  blots, — injustice  to  the  Indians  and  op- 
pression to  the  African."     The  truth  of  this  is, 
I  believe,  abundantly  verified  both  from  individ- 
ual and  national  experience;  these  are  evils  that 
have  few  parallels  in  the  annals  of  history,  and 
if  they  are  ever  obliterated  from  the  national 
calender  it  must  be  either  by  national  chastise- 
ment or  fasting  and  prayer. 
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It  was  the  testimony  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
"Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment  and 
her  converts  with  righteousness.  Judgment  also 
will  I  lay  to  the  line  and  righteousness  to  the 
plummet.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and 
smoking  flax  will  he  not  quench,  till  he  send 
forth  judgment  unto  victory/'  And  my  fervent 
desire  is  that  every  individual  and  national  sin 
may  be  blotted  out  through  fasting  and  prayer, 
by  sincere  repentance  and  amendment  of  life, 
that  the  gentle  rays  of  kindness  and  love  may 
beam  brightly  in  every  bosom,  and  eradicate  ev- 
ery crime.  D.  E.  Gerow. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Connecticut,  2i  mo.  7th,  1859. 


Extract  from  the  Speech  of  John  Bright^  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England, 
who  represents  the  borough  of  Birmingham  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

John  Bright  has  been  celebrated  for  the  re- 
forms he  has  advocated  in  the  government,  and  his 
public  speeches  have  excited  a  widespread  inter- 
est, not  only  among  his  own  countrymen,  but 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  In 
the  general  election  for  Manchester,  in  1857,  he 
lost  his  seat  in  Parliament,  on  account  of  his 
persistent  condemnation  of  the  Russian  War, 
which  was  at  that  time  popular  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  he  represented.  A  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  representation  of  Birmingham, 
and  he  was  receutly  elected  in  that  borough, 
while  absent  from  his  home,  and,  it  is  believed,  i 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  In  a  recent  j 
speech  delivered  before  his  constituents  at  Bir- 
mingham, he  thus  speaks  of  the  effect  of  war 
upon  the  industry  of  England  : 

"  We  all  know  and  deplore  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  large  number  of  the  grown  men  of  Eu- 
rope are  employed,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry of  Europe  is  absorbed,  to  provide  for  and 
to  maintain  the  enormous  armies  which  are  now 
on  foot  in  every  considerable  state  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  But  if  Europe  is  not  much 
bettered  by  any  sacrifices  which  we  have  made, 
what  has  been  the  result  to  England  ? — because, 
after  all  that  is  the  question  which  becomes  us 
most  to  consider.  1  believe  that  I  understate 
the  sum  when  I  say  that  in  pursuit  of  this  '  Will 
o'  the  Wisp,'  these  '  liberties  of  Europe/  this 
1  balance  of  power/  there  has  been  spent  from 
the  industry  of  the  people  of  these  small  islands 
within  that  period  no  less  a  sum  than  two  thou- 
sand millions  sterling.  Now,  I  cannot  imagine 
how  much  two  thousand  millions  sterling  is  ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  Dot  attempt  to  make  "you  com- 
prehend it.  I  presume  it  is  something  like  those 
vast  and  incomprehensible  astronomical  distances 
with  which  we  have  lately  been  made  familiar  ; 


but  however  familiar  we  feel,  we  do  not  know 
one  bit  more  about  them  than  we  did  before. 
When  I  try  to  think  of  that  .£2,000,000,000 
sterling,  a  sort  of  vision  passes  before  my  eye  : 
I  6ee  your  peasant  laborer.  I  see  him  delve,  and 
plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  and  sweat,  beneath 
the  summer's  sun,  and  shrink,  and  grow  prema- 
turely old  before  the  winter's  blast  j  I  see  your 
noble  mechauic,  with  his  manly  countenance  and 
his  matchless  skill — I  see  him  at  his  work ;  I 
see  one  of  the  workers  in  our  factories  in  the 
north,  a  woman,  a  girl  it  may  be,  gentle  and 
good,  as  many  of  them  are,  as  your  sisters  and 
daughters — I  see  her  intent  upon  the  spindle, 
whose  revolutions  are  so  rapid  that  the  eye  fails 
altogether  to  detect  them — I  see  her  minding 
the  alternating  flight  of  the  unresting  shuttle: 
I  turn  again  to  another  population,  and  I  see 
the  man,  who,  plunged  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun 
was  made,  and  digs  from  the  secret  chambers  of 
the  earth,  the  elements  of  riches  and  greatness 
for  his  country.  And  when  I  see  all  this,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  something  in  the  amount  and  mass 
of  produce  and  wealth  which  I  am  no  more  able 
to  comprehend  than  I  am  the  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  which  1  have  spoken.  But  this  I  know, 
that  a  hideous  error,  that  a  fatal  policy  of  your 
government,  and  of  your  opinion,  comes  with  a 
hand  of  mischief  and  takes  away — in  some  cases 
it  has  been  one  half — I  believe  almost  univer- 
sally one-third  of  all  the  produce  of  this  industry 
which  God  intended  should  bless  and  fertilize 
every  home  in  England ;  and  I  have  seen  it 
taken  and  squandered  on  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  without  a  single  particle  of  good 
resulting  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom.  It  is 
true  we  have  some  visible  results  that  are  of  a 
more  positive  character  than  this.  We  have 
that  which  some  people  call  a  great  advantage — 
a  national  debt — a  debt  that  is  now  so  large  that 
the  most  prudent,  the  most  economical,  and  the 
most  honest,  have  apparently  given  up  all  hope, 
not  of  paying  it  off,  but  of  ever  diminishing  its 
amount.  We  have  taxes,  too,  which  during 
many  years  have  been  so  onerous  that  there  have 
been  times  when  the  patient  beast  of  burden 
threatened  to  revolt;  so  onerous  that  it  is  utter- 
ly impossible  that  they  could  have  been  levied 
with  any  kind  of  honest  equality  according  to 
the  means  of  the  people  to  pay  them.  We  have, 
besides  that  which  is  a  standing  wonder  to  all 
foreigners  and  foreign  nations  who  consider  our 
condition  for  all  this  period — we  have  had  an 
amount  of  apparently  immovable  pauperism 
amongst  us,  which  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  fact,  that  we,  as  a  nation,  produce  more  that 
might  make  us  all  comfortable  than  is  produced 
by  any  other  nation  of  similar  numbers  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  We  recollect  also,  that  during 
the  period  of  those  great  and  so-called  '  glori- 
ous '  operations  in  foreign  countries,  every  de- 
scription of  home  reform  was  not  only  delayed, 
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but  actually  crushed  out  of  the  very  minds  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  in  1793  this  country  was 
in  a  condition  to  realize  political  changes  and 
reforms  such  as  it  did  not  approach  again  until 
the  year  1830;  and  that  throughout  the  war, 
which  almost  all  men  now  agree  to  have  been 
wholly  unnecessary,  we  were  passing  through  a 
period  which  may  be  described  as  the  dark  ages 
of  English  politics,  when  there  was  no  more 
freedom  to  write,  to  speak,  or  politically  to  act, 
than  there  is  at  this  moment  in  the  most  despot- 
ic countries  of  Europe.*       *       *       *  * 
We  have  had,  within  a  very  few  years,  two 
wars  with  a  great  empire,  containing,  it  is  said, 
one-third  of  the  whole  human  race.     The  first 
war  was  called,  and  properly  called,  the  opium 
war.     No  man,  I  believe,  who  has  a  spark  of 
morality  in  his  composition — no  man  who  cares 
a  farthing  for  the  moral  opinion  of  his  country, 
has  ever  dared  fairly  to  justify  that  war.  And  the 
war  which  is  j  ust  now  concluded,  if  it  be  even  yet 
concluded,  had  its  origin  in  the  first  war,  because 
the  enormities  committed  in  the  first  war  formed 
the  foundation,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  implaca- 
ble hostility,  which,  it  is  said,  the  inhabitants  of 
Canton  bear  to  all  persons  connected  with  the 
English  name.     And  yet,  sir,  though  we  have 
these  troubles  in  India — in  a  vast  country  which 
we  know  not  how  to  govern — and  in  China — a 
couutry  with  which  though  every  other  nation 
can  remain  at  peace,  we  cannot — such  is  the  in- 
veterate habit  of  conquest,  such  the  insatiable  lust 
of  territory,  such  the  depraved  and  unhappy 
opinions  prevalent  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  that  there  are  not  a  few  persons — 
there  are  even  chambers  of  commerce,  to  wit,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  though  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  it  is  not  so  with  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  Birmingham,  who  have  been  urging 
the  government  to  take  possession  of  a  province 
of  almost  the  greatest  island  in  the  world,  situ- 
ated in  the  Eastern  seas,  a  possession  which 
must  necessitate  at  once  increased  estimates  and 
increased  taxes,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
in  a  very  few  years,  lead  us  into  one  of  the  most 
merciless,  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  wars  with 
the  half-savage  troops  who  are  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island.*       *       *       *       *  * 

Take  the  United  States,  with  which  you  have 
now  such  an  enormous  and  constantly  increas- 
ing trade.  The  wise  statesmen  of  the  last  gen- 
eration, men  that  your  school  historians  tell  you 
were  statesmen  ruling  under  a  monarch  who, 
they  inform  us,  was  a  patriotic  monarch,  spent 
^130,000,000,  the  produce  of  your  industry,  in 
the  vain,  and  I  say  hopelessly  vain,  endeavor  to 
retain  the  colonies  of  the  United  States  in  sub- 
jection to  the  monarchy  of  England.  How  long, 
if  you  calculate  the  interest  for  all  the  time  on 
the  £130,000,000,  do  you  think  it  will  take  be- 
fore there  is  a  profit   on  the  trade  with  the 


United  States  that  will  pay  off  the  enormous 
sum  which  we  invested  in  the  hope  of  retaining 
those  states  as  colonies  of  this  empire  ?  Why, 
it  will  never  be  paid  off ;  and  I  say,  wherever 
you  go  you  will  find  that  where,  under  pretence 
of  opening  up  new  markets,  developing  the  re- 
sources of  countries,  introducing  cotton  cloth  and 
calicoes  by  means  of  cannon  balls — all  these  are 
vain,  wicked,  and  foolish  excuses,  which  a  sensi- 
ble man,  who  understands  the  multiplication 
table  and  can  do  the  simplest  sum  in  arithmetic, 
ought  not  to  listen  to  or  believe  for  one  moment. 
I  have  stated  that  since  the  great  Revolution — 
the  glorious  revolution  and  enthronisation  of  the 
great  Norman  and  territorial  families — they  have 
spent  for  us  a  sum  which  we  have  worked  for 
amounting  to  £2,000,000,000  sterling.  Now, 
the  interest  of  £2,000,000,000  sterling  is  £100,- 
000,000  per  annum,  which  is  three  times — nay, 
four  times  as  much  as  the  whole  amount  of  your 
annual  export  trade  from  that  time  to  this  ;  and, 
therefore,  even  if  it  had  benefitted  your  trade,  it 
would  have  been  at  an  enormous  loss.     But  I 
think  it  could  be  shown,  if  I  had  time  to  go  into 
it,  that  it  is  highly  probable  your  trade  to  every 
part  of  the  world  would  have  been  no  less  and 
much  more  profitable  than  it  is  now  if  "  peace, 
harmony,  and  concord"  had  been  upon  your 
flag,  instead  of  "  conquest  "  and  a  love  af  mili- 
tary glory.     Now,  in  the  year  1858 — we  are 
getting  on  in  the  century — some  find  that  even 
in  the  last  seven  years  the  public  debt  has  been 
increasing.     Whatever  be  the  increase  of  our 
population,  whatever  be  the  increase  of  our  ma- 
chinery, whatever  be  the  increase  of  our  endeav- 
ours, whatever  be  the  increase  of  our  wealth, 
still  our  national  debt  goes  on  increasing,  and 
although  we  have  not  a  foot  more  territory  to 
conserve,  and  though  there  is  not  an  enemy  in 
the  wide  world,  I  firmly  believe,  who  would 
dream  of  attacking  us,  we  find  that  our  annual 
military  expenses  during  the  last  20  years  have 
risen  from  something  like  £12,000,000  to  £22,- 
000,000. 

It  is  a  sacred  duty  we  owe  to  the  country,  that 
we  should,  if  possible,  examine  why  it  is,  that 
with  all  this  industry,  with  all  this  personal  free- 
dom, there  is  still  so  much  that  is  sorrowful  and 
suffering  at  the  base  of  our  social  fabric.  Let 
me  turn  you  to  one  other  point,  which  I  never 
think  of  without  feeling  what  words  would  al- 
together fail  me  to  express.  You  hear  constantly 
that  woman — the  helpmate  of  man — woman, 
who  adorns,  and  dignifies,  and  blesses  our  lives — 
that  woman,  in  this  country,  is  so  cheap,  that 
vast  numbers  whose  names  ought  to  be  synonyms 
for  purity  and  virtue  are  plunged  into  profligacy 
and  infamy.  Do  you  know  that  you  sent  40,000 
men  to  perish  on  the  bleak  heights  of  the  Crimea, 
and  that  the  revolt  in  India,  consequent  on  the 
gross  immorality  of  the  seizure  of  Oude,  will  tax 
the  country  to  the  amount  of  100,000  lives  before 
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it  is  disposed  of.  If  140,000  men  are  thus  draft- 
ed off  and  thus  consigued  to  a  premature  grave, 
did  not  nature  provide  in  your  country  140,000 
women  ?  [f  you  have  taken  the  men  who  might 
have  been  husbands,  and  if  you  have  squandered 
the  hundred  milions  sterling  which,  being  capi- 
tal reserved  in  the  country,  would  have  been  an 
ample  fund  for  their  employment  and  the  sus- 
tentation  of  their  families,  are  we  not  in  this 
policy  guilty  of  a  great  sin,  if  ever  we  involve 
ourselves  in  the  loss  of  money  raised  in  taxes, 
and  in  the  loss  of  life  in  war,  except  upon  grounds, 
and  under  circumstances,  which  according  to  the 
opinion  of  every  man  in  the  country,  must  leave 
no  kind  of  option  for  your  choice  ? 

May  I  ask  you  then  to^believe  as  I  do  most  de- 
voulty  believe,  that  the  moral  law  was  not  written 
for  men  alone  in  their  individual  character,  but 
that  it  was  written  as  well  for  nations,  and  for 
nations  great  as  this,  of  which  we  are  citizens, 
I  say,  too,  that  if  nations  reject  and  deride  the 
moral  law,  there  is  a  penalty  which  will  inevitably 
follow.  It  may  not  come  at  once,  it  may  not 
come  in  our  lifetime,  but  rely  upon  it  the  great 
Italian  poet  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  he  was  also 
a  prophet  when  he  wrote — 

"  The  sword  of  heaven  is  not  in  haste  to  smite, 
Nor  yet  doth  linger." 

We  have  experience,  we  have  progressed — we 
have  landmarks  enough,  we  know  what  the 
past  is  just  as  we  know  how  much  and  how 
far  we  have  erred.  But  we  are  not  left  without 
a  guide.  It  is  true  we  have  not  as  an  ancient 
people  had,  the  Urim  and  Thummin,  the  oracu- 
lous  gems  on  Aaron's  breast,  from  which  we  can 
take  counsel,  but  we  have  that  unchangeable, 
that  eternal  principle  of  the  moral  law  to  guide 
us,  and  only  so  far  as  we  live  by  that  guidance 
can  we  be  permanently  a  great  nation,  or  our 
people  a  happy  people." 


AMBROSE. 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Never  surely  was  holier  man 

Than  Ambrose  since  the  world  began  ; 

With  diet  spare  and  raiment  thin, 

He  shielded  himself  from  the  father  of  sin  ; 

With  bed  of  iron  and  scourgiugs  oft 

His  heart  to  God's  hand  as  wax  made  soft. 

Through  earnest  prayer,  and  watchings  long, 
He  sought  to  know  'twixt  right  and  wrong, 
Much  wrestling  with  the  blessed  Word, 
To  make  it  yield  the  sense  of  the  Lord, 
That  he  might  build  a  storm-proof  creed 
To  fold  the  flock  in  at  their  need. 

At  last  he  builded  a  perfect  faith, 

Fenced  round  about  with  "  The  Lord  thus  saith"  ; 

To  himself  he  fitted  the  doorway's  size, 

Meted  the  light  to  the  need  of  his  eyes, 

And  knew,  by  a  sure  and  inward  sign, 

That  the  work  of  his  fingers  was  divine. 

Then  Ambrose  said  :  "All  those  shall  die 
The  eternal  death,  who  believe  not  as  I  "  j 


And  some  were  boiled,  some  burned  in  fire, 
Some  sawn  in  twain,  that  his  heart's  desire 
For  the  good  of  men's  souls  might  be  satisfied 
By  the  drawing  of  all  to  the  righteous  side. 

One  day  as  Ambrose  was  seeking  the  truth 

In  his  lonely  walk,  he  saw'a  youth 

Resting  himself  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  ; 

It  had  never  been  given  him  to  see 

So  shining  a  face,  and  the  good  man  thought 

'Twere  a  pity  he  should  not  believe  as  he  ought. 

So  he  sat  himself  by  the  young  man's  side, 
And  the  state  of  his  soul  with  questions  tried; 
But  the  heart  of  the  stranger  was  hardened  indeed, 
Nor  received  the  stamp  of  the  one  true  creed, 
And  the  spirit  of  Ambrose  waxed  sore  to  find 
Such  face  in  front  of  so  narrow  a  mind. . 

"  As  each  beholds  in  cloud  and  fire 

The  shape  that  answers  his  own  desire, 

So  each,"  said  the  youth,  "  in  the  Law  shall  find 

The  figure  and  features  of  his  mind; 

And  to  each,  in  His  mercy,  God  hath  allowed 

His  several  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud." 

The  soul  of  Ambrose  burned  with  zeal 
And  holy  wrath  for  the  young  man's  weal : 
"  Believest  thou  then,  most  wretched  youth," 
Cried  he,  "  a  dividual  essence  of  truth  ? 
I  fear  me  thy  heart  is  too  cramped  with  sin 
To  take  the  Lord  in  his  glory  in." 

Now  there  bubbled  beside  them,  where  they  stood, 

A  fountain  of  waters  sweet  and  good  ; 

The  youth  to  the  streamlet's  brink  drew  near, 

Saying,  "Ambrose,  thou  maker  of  creeds,  look  here!" 

Six  vases  of  crystal  then  he  took, 

And  set  them  along  the  edge  of  the  brook. 

"  As  into  these  vessels  the  water  I  pour, 
There  shall  one  hold  less,  another  more, 
And  the  water  unchanged,  in  every  case, 
Shall  put  on  the  figure  of  the  vase ; 
O  thou,  who  wouldst  unity  make  through  strife, 
Canst  thou  fit  this  sign  to  the  Water  of  Life?" 

When  Ambrose  looked  up,  he  stood  alone, 

The  youth,  and  the  stream,  and  the  vases  were  gone; 

But  he  knew,  by  a  sense  of  humbled  grace. 

He  had  talked  with  an  angel,  face  to  face, 

And  felt  his  heart  change  inwardly, 

As  he  fell  on  his  knees  beneath  the  tree. 


THE  PALM  TREE. 

A  PARAPHRASE  OP  THE  PERSIAN. 

Is  it  the  palm,  the  cocoa-palm, 

On  the  Indian  sea  by  the  isles  of  balm  ? 

Or  is  it  a  ship  in  the  breezeless  calm  ? 

A  ship  whose  keel  is  of  palm  beneath, 
Whose  ribs  of  palm  have  a  palm-bark  sheath, 
And  a  rudder  or  palm  it  steereth  with. 

Branches  of  palm  are  its  spars  and  rails, 
Fibres  of  palm  are  its  woven  sails, 
And  the  rope  is  of  palm  that  idly  trails  ! 

What  does  the  good  ship  bear  so  well? 
The  cocoa-nut  with  its  stony  shell, 
And  the  milky  sap  of  its  inner  cell. 

What  are  its  jars,  so  smooth  and  fine, 

But  hollowed  nuts,  filled  with  oil  and  wine, 

And  the  cabbage  that  ripens  under  the  Line  ! 

Who  smokes  his  nargileh,  cool  and  calm  ? 
The  Master,  whose  cunning  and  skill  could  charm 
Cargo  and  ship  from  the  bounteous  palm. 
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In  the  cabin  he  sits  on  a  palm-mat  soft, 
From  a  beaker  of  palm  his  drink  is  quaffed, 
And  a  palm-thatch  shields  from  the  sun  aloft! 

His  dress  is  woven  of  palmy  strands, 
And  he  holds  a  palm-leaf  scroll  in  his  hands, 
Traced  with  the  Prophet's  wise  commands  1 

The  turban  folded  about  his  head 

Was  daintily  wrought  of  the  palm-leaf  braid, 

And  the  fan  that  cools  him  of  palm  was  made. 

Of  threads  of  palm  was  the  carpet  spun 
Whereon  he  kneels  when  the  day  is  done, 
And  the  foreheads  of  Islam  are  bowed  as  one  ! 

To  him  the  palm  is  a  gift  divine, 
Wherein  all  uses  of  man  combine — 
House  and  raiment  and  food  and  wine  ! 

And,  in  the  hour  of  his  great  release, 
His  need  of  the  palm  shall  only  cease 
With  the  shroud  wherein  he  lieth  in  peace. 

"  Allah  il  Allah  !"  he  sings  his  psalm, 
On  the  Indian  Sea  by  the  isles  of  balm, 
"  Thanks  to  Allah  who  gives  the  palm  !" 
— National  Era.  j.  g.  w. 


A  MOTHER'S  JOY. 

I've  gear  enough,  I've  gear  enough, 

I've  bonnie  bairnies  three  ; 
Their  welfare  is  a  mine  of  wealth, 

Their  love  a  crown  to  me. 
The  joys,  the  dear  delights  they  bring, 

I'm  sure  I'd  not  agree 
To  change  for  every  worldly  good 

That  could  be  given  to  me. 

Let  others  flaunt  in  fashion's  ring, 

Seek  rank  and  high  degree, 
I  wish  them  joy  with  all  my  heart — 

They're  envied  not  by  me. 
I  would  not  give  those  loving  looks, 

The  heaven  of  those  smiles, 
To  bear  the  proudest  name — to  be 

The  Queen  of  Britain's  isles. 

My  sons  are  like  their  father  dear, 

And  all  the  neighbors  tell 
That  my  young  blue-ejed  daughter's  just 

The  picture  of  mysel'. 
Oh  blessings  on  my  darlings  all, 

They're  dear  as  summer's  shine, 
My  heart  runs  o'er  with  happiness 

To  think  that  they  are  mine. 

At  evening,  morning,  every  hour, 

I've  an  unchanging  prayer, 
That  heaven  would  my  bairnies  bless, 

My  hope,  my  joy,  my  care. 
I've  gear  enough,  I've  gear  enough, 

I've  bonnie  bairnies  three  : 
Their  welfare  is  a  mine  of  wealth, 

Their  love  a  crown  to  me. 

Willie  Winkie's  Nursery  Songs  of  Scotland. 


THE  PURPLE-DYE  SHELL  (PURPURA.) 

Let  any  one  look  among  the  rocks  at  low  wa- 
ter, and  plenty  of  the  purple-dye  shells  may  be 
found  tolerably  close  together.  When  a  sufficient 
number  are  collected,  they  should  be  killed  by 
placing  them  in  fresh  water,  after  the  shell  has 
been  pierced  or  broken,  as  otherwise  the  animal 
shuts  itself  up  so  tightly  that  the  water  cannot 


gain  admittance.  When  the  creatures  are  quite 
dead,  the  coloring  matter  may  be  ^found  in  a 
yellowish-looking  vessel,  that  derives  its  color 
from  the  substance  contained  within.  There  is 
very  little  of  this  colouring  matter  in  the  vessel. 
Now,  if  this  yellow  substance  be  spread  on  white 
paper  and  placed  in  the  sunshine,  a  blue  tinge 
enters  the  yellow,  making  it  green.  The  blue 
gradually  conquers  the  yellow,  and  the  green  soon 
becomes  blue.  Another  color,  red,  now  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  blue,  and  turns  it  into  pur- 
ple. The  red  becomes  gradually  stronger,  and 
in  its  turn  almost  vanquishes  the  blue,  but  does 
not  quite  succeed  in  doing  so ;  for  the  blue  hav- 
ing taken  so  much  pains  to  turn  out  the  yellow, 
will  not  entirely  vacate  the  premises,  and,  coalesc- 
ing with  the  red,  forms  a  deep  purple,  the  red 
very  much  predominating.  So  we  have  here  all 
the  primary  colors  fighting  for  the  dominion,  and 
yellow,  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  forced 
to  retire  before  its  complementaries. 


farmers'  homes. 

BY  HORACE  GREELEY. 

I  rank  among  the  urgent  needs  of  our  Agricul- 
ture a  more  intimate  and  brotherly  intercourse 
among  our  neighboring  farmers  and  their  families. 
I  apprehend  that  we  are,  to-day,  the  least  social 
people  on  the  earth,  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  our  purely  Agricultural  districts.  The  idle 
and  dissipated  are  gregarious;  but  our  industri- 
ous, sober,  thrifty  farming  population  enjoy  too 
little  of  each  other's  society.  In  the  old  world, 
for  the  most  part,  the  tillers  of  the  soil  live  in 
villages  or  hamlets,  surrounded,  at  distances 
varying  from  ten  rods  to  three  miles,  by  the  lands 
they  cultivate  and  sometimes  own.  But  our 
American  farms  are  islands,  separated  by  seas  of 
forest  and  fencing,  and  our  farmers,  their  families, 
and  laborers,  rarely  see  those  living  a  mile  or  two 
away,  save  when  they  pass  in  the  road,  or  meet 
on  Sunday  in  church.  This  isolation  has  many 
disadvantages,  prominent  among  which  are  the 
obstacles  it  interposes  to  the  adoption  of  improved 
processes  and  happy  suggestions.  As "  iron 
sbarpeneth  iron,"  so  the  simple  coming  together 
of  neighbors  and  friends  brightens  their  intellect 
and  accelerates  the  process  of  thinking.  The 
farmer  not  merely  profits  by  the  narrations  of 
his  neighbors'  experience  and  experiments  in 
this  or  that  field  of  production — he  gains  quite 
as  much  by  the  stimulus  given  to  his  desire  for 
improvement  by  the  facilities  afforded  for  gratify- 
ing that  desire.  It  is  well  that  he  should  be  en- 
abled to  share  the  benefits  of  others'  observation 
and  achievements  ;  it  is  even  better  that  he 
should  be  incited  to  observe  and  achieve  for  him- 
self. But,  more  than  all  else,  it  is  important 
that  he  should  now  and  then  be  lifted  out  of  the 
dull  routine  of  plowing,  tilling  and  reaping— 
that  he  should  be  reminded  that  "  the  life  is 
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more  than  meat,"  and  that  the  growing  of  grain 
and  grass,  the  acquisition  of  flocks  and  herds, 
are  means  of  living,  not  the  ends  of  life.  Es- 
pecially is  it  important  to  give  a  more  social, 
fraternally  intellectual  aspect  to  our  rural  econo- 
niv,  in  view  of  the  needs  and  cravings  of  the 
rising  generation,  who,  educated  too  little  to  en- 
joy their  own  thoughts,  too  much  to  endure  the 
life  of  oxen,  are  being  unfitted  by  their  very  ac- 
quirements for  the  rural  existence  which  satis- 
fied their  intellectually  less  cultivated  grand- 
fathers. It  is  the  most  melancholy  feature  of 
our  present  social  condition  that  very  few  of  our 
bright,  active,  inquiring,  intellectual  youth  are 
satisfied  to  grow  up  and  settle  down  farmers. 
After  all  the  eloquence  and  poetry  that  have  been 
lavished  upon  the  farmer's  vocation — its  indepen- 
dence, its  security,  its  dignity,  its  quiet,  its  hap- 
piness— there  are  not  many  decidedly  clever 
youths,  even  in  the  household  of  farmers,  who 
are  deliberately  choosing  the  farmer's  calling  as 
preferable  to  all  others.  Hundreds  drift  or  set- 
tle into  Agriculture  because  they  cannot  acquire 
a  professional  training,  or  because  they  hate  to 
study,  or  because  they  cannot  get  trusted  for  a 
stock  of  goods,  or  some  one  of  a  hundred  other 
such  reasons ;  very  few  because  they  decidedly 
prefer  this  life  to  any  other.  Advertise  in  the 
same  paper  to-morrow  for  a  clerk  in  a  store  and 
for  a  man  to  work  on  a  farm,  the  wages  in  each 
case  being  the  same,  and  you  will  have  twenty  ap- 
plications for  the  former  place  to  one  for  the  lat- 
ter. This  fact  argues  a  grave  error  somewhere; 
and  as  I  don't  believe  it  is  in  human  nature,  nor 
in  that  Providential  necessity  which  requires 
most  of  us  to  be  farmers,  I  must  believe  it  is  to 
be  detected  in  the  arrangements  and  conditions 
under  which  farm  labor  is  performed.  We  must 
study  out  the  great  defect  and  mend  it.  When 
the  rural  neighborhood  shall  have  become  more 
social,  and  the  farmer's  home  intellectual — when 
the  best  books  and  periodicals,  not  only  Agricul 
tural,  but  others  also,  shall  be  found  on  his  even- 
ing table— and  his  hired  men  be  invited  to  profit 
by  them — the  general  repugnance  of  intellectual 
youth  to  farming  will  gradually  disappear. 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  insisting  on  the  beau- 
tifying of  the  farmer's  homestead,  as  one  of  the 
most  needed  reforms  in  our  Agricultural  econo- 
my. We  Americans,  as  a  people,  do  less  to  render 
our  homes  attractive  than  any  other  people  of 
equal  means  on  the  earth.  And  for  this  there 
i.-,  very  much  excuse.  We  are  "rolling stones" 
which  have  not  yet  found  time  to  gather  any  very 
graceful  moss.  We  are  on  our  march  from  Wes- 
tern Europe  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  have 
halted  from  time  to  time  by  the  way,  but  not 
yet  settled.  That  sacred  and  tender  attachment 
to  Home  which  pervades  all  other  human  breasts, 
has  but  slender  hold  upon  us.  There  are  not 
many  of  us  who  would  not  sell  the  house  over 
his  own  head,  if  he  were  offered  a  good  price  for 


it.  Not  one-fourth  of  us  now  live  in  the  houses 
in  which  we  were  born;  not  half  of  us  confident- 
ly expect  to  die  in  the  homes  we  now  occupy. 
Hence  we  cannot  be  expected  to  plant  trees,  and 
train  vines,  and  set  flowering  shrubs,  as  we  might 
do,  if  we  had,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
Homes.  But  we  ought  to  have  Homes — we 
ought  to  have  them  soon.  I  would  say  to  every 
head  of  a  family,  whatever  else  you  may  do  or  for- 
bear to  do,  select  your  home  forthwith,  and  re- 
solve to  abide  by  it.  Let  your  next  move,  if 
moveyou  must,  be  inflexibly  your  last.  »I  would 
say  to  our  youth,  never  marry,  never  fix  upon  any 
abode  or  occupation,  until  you  have  selected  your 
home.  If  you  will  have  it  in  Oregon  or  Califor- 
nia, so  be  it ;  but  so  soon  as  may  be — at  least 
before  you  form  any  other  ties  that  promise  to 
be  enduring.  Though  it  be  but  a  hut,  a  patch 
of  earth,  let  it  be  your  fixed  home  evermore, 
and  begin  at  once  to  improve  and  beautify  it  in 
every  hour  that  can  be  spared  from  pressing 
avocations  and  needful  repose.  So  shall  your 
later  years  be  calm  and  tranquil — so  shall  you 
realize  and  diffuse  the  blessedness  which  inheres 
in  that  sacred  temple,  Home  ! 

How  light  the  occasional  labor  and  how  great 
the  success  with  which  even  the  humblest  home 
may  be  enriched  and  beautified,  especially  by 
Tree  Planting,  is  yet  but  imperfectly  realized. 
Only  the  few  can  live  in  lordly  mansions;  but 
roadside  elms  which  shade  the  lowliest  cot  may 
be  as  stately  and  graceful  as  any  that  stud  the 
park  of  the  wealthiest  merchant,  or  the  proudest 
earl.  As  I  am  whirled  through  our  rural  districts, 
and  see  house  after  house  unsheltered  by  a  single 
tree,  I  mourn  the  heedlessness,  the  blindness, 
which  thus  denies  them  an  ornament  and  com- 
fort so  completely  within  the  reach  of  the  poor- 
est. The  farmer  who  goes  to  mill  or  to  market 
may  return  with  a  sapling,  which,  ones  fairly 
planted,  (and  it  is  a  good  half-day's  work  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  and  properly  plant  a  tree,) 
and  effectually  shielded  from  injury,  will  be  a 
solace  and  a  joy  to  the  family  and  their  succes- 
sors for  centuries.  In  a  country  whose  forests 
are  so  rich  in  admirable  trees  as  are  ours — where 
the  Buckeye,  the  Tulip,  the  Elm,  the  Maple, 
the  White  Oak  and  the  Hickory  are  so  easily  pro- 
cured— it  is  a  shame  that  even  one  human  habi- 
tation so  much  as  a  year  old  should  be  unblest  by 
shade  trees.  Every  school-house,  every  church 
— at  least  where  land  can  still  be  bought  by  the 
acre — should  be  half  hidden  by  a  grove  of  the 
most  umbrageous  hardy,  cleanly  trees,  and  every 
schoolboy  should  consider  himself  a  debtor  at  I 
least  by  one  tree  to  the  little  edifice  in  which  the  |i 
rudiments  of  knowledge  were  first  instilled  into  I 
his  understanding,  until  such  a  grove  shall  there 
have  been  completed. 

In  our  capricious,  fervid  climate,  we  need  shade- 
trees;  but  not  these  alone.  The  dearth  of  fruit, 
especially  in  the  West,  is  still  almost  universal. 
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Not  one  dwelling  in  ten  is  flanked  and  backed 
by  such  a  belt  of  apple,  peach,  pear,  cherry, 
quince  and  plum  trees  as  should  thrive  there. 
Of  grapes,  there  is  not  a  vine  where  there  should 
be  a  hundred.  Even  the  hardy  and  easily 
started  currant  bush  is  not  half  so  abundant  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  Most  farmers  would  deem  it 
a  waste  to  devote  two  square  rods  of  each  of  their 
gardens  to  the  strawberry ;  while  the  bare  idea  of 
cultivating  raspberries  or  blackberries  strikes  a 
large  majority  of  them  as  intensely  ridiculous. 
Now  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  folly  of  cultiva- 
ting that  which  abounds  on  every  side  and  may 
be  obtained  without  labor  or  care;  and  I  judge, 
from  observation  on  the  fence  sides  and  corners 
of  many  farms,  that  the  cultivation  of  anything 
of  the  briar  kind  on  these  farms  would  be  a  most 
superfluous  undertaking.  Yet  I  do  not  the  less 
insist,  that  as  a  people  we  have  far  too  little^fruit ; 
and  that  most  of  this  is  of  needlessly  inferior 
quality  j  that  the  grossness  of  our  food  is  the 
cause  of  many  painful  and  disabling  diseases 
which  a  free  and  frequent  use  of  good  fruit  would 
prevent ;  that,  even  regarded  solely  in  the  light 
of  profit,  our  farmers  ought  to  grow  more  and 
better  fruit,  both  for  their  own  use  and  sale; 
and  the  noble  orchards  as  well  as  the  forests  must 
in  time  diversify  the  bare  landscape  even  on  the 
great  prairies,  breaking  the  sweep  of  their  fierce 
winds,  and  increasing  the  salubrity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  contributing  in  a  thousand  ways  to 
the  physical  enjoyment  and  spiritual  elevation 
of  man. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Washington  Affairs — The  number  of  acres  ac- 
quired by  the  recent  treaty  with  the  Yancton  band  of 
Daeotah  Indians  is  twelve  millions,  for  which  the 
Uui'ed  States  agree  to  pay  five  cents  an  acre. 

A  public  document  shows,  that  as  far  as  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  the  work  in  the  survey  of  its 
coast,  the  progress  has  been  entirely  satisfactory — more 
than  half  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  of  the  United 
States  having  been  completed  in  less  than  twenty-five 
years,  giving  fair  promise  of  completion  of  the  field 
work  in  twelve  years  more.  In  point  of  expense,  the 
operations  have  cost  much  less  than  similar  ones  in 
Europe,  besides  being  more  expeditiously  completed. 
The  survey  has  been  extended  into  every  seaboard 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States. 

Information  has  been  received  from  an  official  source 
that  during  the  late  war  against  China,  the  Russian 
admiral  discovered  a  new  harbor  in  the  Amoor  coun- 
try, in  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  named 
it  Vladimer.  This  port  is  to  be  connected  by  a  rail- 
road, eighty  miles  long,  with  the  river  Ouserce,  which 
is  closed  by  ice  only  one  or  two  months  in  the  year. 
It  is  only  twenty-four  hours'  sail  from  Japan.  The 
returns  show  that  our  commerce  with  the  Amoor 
country  last  year — when  the  trade  was  first  opened — 
amounted  to  one  million  of  dollars.  The  Amoor  is 
rich  in  furs,  agricultural  products,  and  minerals. 

Floods  in  the  West. — Cincinnati,  Feb.  20. — Inces- 
sant rains  occurred  throughout  the  west  last  week, 
causing  a  great  flood  in  the  Ohio  river.  There  is  now 
53  feet  of  water  in  the  channel,  and  the  water  is  still 


rising  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  every  hour.  It  is  now 
within  three  feet  of  the  great  rise  in  1853,  and  is  up  to 
the  second  stories  of  stores  on  Water  street.  All  the 
upper  streams  are  overflowing. 

The  members  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  are  allowed 
two  dollars  per  day  for  the  term  of  forty-two  days. 
If  they  extend  the  session  beyond  that  time,  they  re- 
ceive but  one  dollar  per  day. 

During  the  past  year  Lynn  has  manufactured  more 
than  16,000,000  pairs  of  shoes.  The  shoe  business  of 
Massachusetts  is  valued  at  $40,000,000  a  year,  and 
one  half  the  shoes  made  in  that  State  are  manufactur- 
ed in  Lynn  ;  so  the  thriving  city  of  Lynn  annually 
manufactures  $20,000,000  worth  of  shoes. 

The  Slave  Trade. — A  private  letter  from  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  states  that  a  bark  left  there  a  few  weeks 
ago  for  Africa,  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  negroes  for  that 
State  and  Georgia,  and  that  a  brig  left  port  the  previ- 
ous day  to  meet  the  vessel,  and  transport  the  cargo  at 
sea.  The  letter  states  that  it  is  firmly  believed,  at 
Jacksonville,  that  the  slave  trade  has  been  re-opened. 

The  baik  Julia  Dean,  of  Charleston,  Captain  Hed- 
land,  with  a  cargo  of  rice,  dry  goods,  and  rum,  has 
been  brought  to  Norfolk  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Braine, 
of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Vincennes,  having 
been  taken  as  a  slaver  off  Coast  Castle. 

A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
of  Arkansas  whose  object  is  to  rid  the  State  of  free 
negroes.  It  provides  in  substance  that  all  free  ne- 
groes now  in  the  State  may  become  slaves  by  choos- 
ing their  own  masters  or  mistresses,  who  shall  never 
sell  them  to  third  parties,  and  that  they  shall  not 
be  liable  to  seizure  for  the  debts  of  their  masters 
or  mistresses  thus  chosen  ;  that  all  free  negroes  found 
in  the  State  after  January  1st,  1860,  shall  be  indicted 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  respective  counties,  and 
may  be  convicted  of  a  high  misdemeanor  (in  being  so 
found  in  the  State)  and  sentenced  to  the  "jail  and 
penitentiary  house"  for  a  year,  then  let  out,  and  if 
again  found  in  the  State  six  months  afterwards,  to  be 
again  arrested  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life. — 
Col.  Herald. 

Humboldt. — The  German  Press  records  every  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  declining  years  of  the  vener- 
able Humboldt.  A  Berlin  paper  gives  the  following 
anecdote  :  "  The  celebrated  savant  possessed  a  black 
parrot,  presented  to  him  years  ago  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  Princess  of  Russia,  Karl  August  of  Saxe  Wei- 
mar. Baron  Humboldt  was  very  fond  of  the  bird  ; 
and,  returning  home  the  other  day  from  a  dinner 
party,  he  was  disagreeably  surprised  by  finding  the 
parrot  sitting  droopingly  on  his  perch.  '  Well,  Jacob/ 
he  said,  approaching  the  cage,  1  which  of  us  two  is 
likely  to  die  first?'  '  Pray,  your  Excellency,'  remark- 
ed the  old  valet,  '  do  not  speak  to  the  bird  of  such 
serious  matters.'  Humboldt  turned  away  silently, 
taking  up  a  book.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  bird 
suddenly  turns  round,  looks  at  its  master,  and — drops 
down  dead.  At  this  moment  poor  black  Poll  is  being 
stuffed  at  the  University  Museum  for  his  afflicted 
survivor." 

Canada  Coins. — The  new  coins  issued  in  England 
for  circulation  in  Canada,  have  been  analyzed  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  They  are  neither  fitted  by  stand- 
ard, fineness  nor  value  to  be  interchangeable  with  our 
currency. 

Political  Rights. — The  desire  to  confer  political 
rights  on  women,  which  is  known  to  have  been  evinced 
in°Sweden,  has  now  extended  to  Denmark,  and  in  two 
electoral  districts  in  Jutland  the  privilege  of  being 
both  voters  and  representatives,  has  been  conceded  to 
such  females  as  may  possess  the  other  legal  qualifica- 
I  tions.    At  a  recent  election  at  Silkeborg  two  votes 
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were  given  and  recorded  in  favor  of  a  female  candi- 
date, but  these  were  not  sufficient  to  render  her  suc- 
cessful. 

TnE    NORTHERNMOST   NEWSPAPER   IN  THE   WORLD. — 

The  Tromsoe  Times  is  said  to  be  printed  farther  north 
than  any  other  paper  in  the  world.  It  is  printed  at 
Tromsoe"  a  little  ishnd  village  of  about  4,000  inhabit- 
ants, on  the  coast  of  Norway,  at  three  degrees  within 
the  Polar  circle.  The  summer  sun  kindly  looks  in  at 
the  office  windows  at  midnight,  to  see  that  the  forms 
are  properly  set  up.  The  Times  is  a  four  paged  semi- 
weekly  sheet,  with  only  two  columns  on  a  page,  and 
is  about  the  size  of  a  quarto  book  form.  The  style  of 
tjpe  is  the  Gothic,  which  has  been  discarded  in 
Sweden,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  both  in  Ger- 
many and  Denmark.  The  latter  are  the  only  nations 
which  retain  the  Gothic  hand-writing. 

Bridging  the  Mississippi. — The  last  stone  pier  for 
the  bridge  which  is  to  span  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  was  finished  on  the  25th  ult.  On  either 
side  of  tho  river  channel,  at  a  distance  of  240  feet 
aprfrt,  atand  two  6tone  piers  rising,  like  two  Bunker 
Hill  monuments,  about  90  feet  out  of  the  water.  The 
superstructure  is  fast  being  raised,  and  the  whole  will 
be  completed  by  the  first  of  May  and  ready  for  use. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. — We  wish 
every  one  in  the  State  could  read  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Trustees  of  this  institution  at  Lancaster,  Mass., 
if  only  to  learn  the  power  of  kindness  and  practical 
Christian  culture,  to  overthrow  vicious  habits,  and 
win  the  heart  to  virtue.  Nearly  one  hundred  girls  of 
the  class  especially  called  "  depraved"  are  there,  many 
of  whom  nevertheless  exhibit  all  the  signs  and  fruits 
of  genuine  repentance  and  reform.  The  Superin- 
tendent and  Chaplain,  Bradford  K.  Pierce,  is  very 
successful  is  his  peculiar  and  useful  office.  As  fur- 
nishing the  demonstration  of  a  moral  principle,  we 
consider  that  the  school  amply  repays  the  State  for 
the  expense  of  its  working. — Zion's  Herald. 

The  Prize  for  1860  in  Geography,  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Letters,  is  an  ac- 
count of  that  region  of  Africa  which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  particularly  Negritia  and  the 
country  of  the  upper  Nile  ;  they  must  be  explored 
and  described  from  the  era  of  Herodotus  to  the  latest 
dates.  The  scope  is  vast,  but  the  materials  in  print 
in  works  of  Denham  and  Clapperton,  Charles  Ritter 
and  Dr.  Barth,  and  in  the  French  publication  on  Al- 
geria and  contemporary  Egypt,  are  commensurately 
copious  and  authentic. —  Col.  Herald. 

A  Caraccas  correspondent  writes  that  Gen.  Casto, 
whose  better  half  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  African 
race,  has  appointed  Lucio  Siso,  a  colored  man, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  the  State  Legislatures 
one-third  of  the  members  are  negroes ;  but  this  is  the 
first  instance,  either  in  Columbia  or  Venezuela,  that 
an  African  has  been  selected  by  the  Chief  Magistrate 
to  be  a  member  of  this  Cabinet. — Colonization  Herald. 

Anti-Emancipation  Bill  Rejected. — A  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  North  Carolina, 
has  been  recently  rejected  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  that  States,  after  a  very  warm  debate. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues  firm 
at  the  advance  in  prices.  The  sales  of  superfine  are 
at  %%  00  a  6  12,  and  $6  37  a  6  50  for  extra  family. 
The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are  within  the 
ranpre  of  the  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots  at  from 
$G  75  up  to  7  50.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal 
continue  limited.  The  former  sold  at  $4  25.  Corn 
Meal  is  held  at  $3  62. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  fair 


demand.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at  $1 
45  a  1  50  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  red,  and  §1  65 
a  1  70  for  prime  white.  Rye  comes  in  slowly,  with 
sales  at  90  cts.  Corn  is  in  demand;  sales  of  yellow 
at  80  cts.  Oats  are  steady  ;  sales  of  prime  Pennsylva- 
nia at  53^  cts.,  and  Delaware  at  53^  cts. 

Cloverseed  continues  in  good  request  at  $6  50  a 
$7  50  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  commands  $2  12  a  2  25 
per  bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $1  70  a  1  75. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  WEST  CHES- 
TER, PA. — In  this  institution,  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  pursuing  any  of  the  various  branches  of 
science  usually  taught  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  the 
constant  object  of  the  Principal,  so  to  blend  instruc- 
tion, that  while  giving  clear  and  practical  knowledge 
of  those  branches,  the  mental  and  moral  culture  may 
keep  pace  with  the  acquisition  of  literature  and 
science. 

The  domestic  arrangements  are  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble those  of  a  private  fanr'ly.  and  especial  care  is 
taken  to  provide  for  heaLLf'ul  exercise  in  the  fresh 
air. 

Pupils  should  be  provided  with  their  own  towels, 
soap,  clothes-bags,  over-shoes  and  umbrellas,  and 
clothing  should  be  distinctly  marked. 

The  school  year  consists  of  ten  months,  commencing 
on  the  first  2d  day  in  9th  month. 

Terms. — $150  per  year,  payable  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance. The  Languages,  Drawing  and  Coloring,  ex- 
tra. Books  furnished  on  rent  or  at  the  usual  retail 
prices. 

E.  W.  Richards,  Principals  , 
West  Chester,  2nd  mo.  8th,  1859. 


ATTLEBOROUGH  ACADEMY  FOR  RENT. — 'The 
present  occupant,  Sidney  Averill,  being  about  to 
remove  to  his  farm  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Building  and  premises  are  for  rent,  situated  in  a 
healthy  neighborhood,  and  thickly  settled;  the  open- 
ing for  a  boarding  and  day  school,  with  a  competent 
Teacher,  is  seldom  surpassed,  as  the  experience  of  the 
present  Teacher  will  show.  His  school,  for  three  past 
years,  averaging  boarders  and  day  scholars,  120. — 
Rent  moderate.  Apply  to  either  of  the  owners  of_said 
Building,  living  in  Attleborough,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Isaac  Livezet,  Joshua  Richardson, 

James  Flowers,  M.  W.  Allen. 

Attleborough,  2nd  mo.  14th,  1859. 


ORANGE  GREEN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS. — The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on 
the  11th  of  4th  month  next.  The  location  is  unusual- 
ly healthy  and  pleasant;  the  course  of  study  extensive 
and  thorough.  Terms  Thirty-six  Dollars  per  session 
of  thirteen  weeks. 

For  particulars,  address  Principals, 

Sidney  Pusey,  or 
Henry  A.  Kensey. 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
2d  rao.,  1859.-2m. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Spring  Session  of  this  School,  taught  by 
Jane  Hillborn  and  Sisters,  will  commence  the  21st  of 
2d  mo,  1859,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms. — $10  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance. 

For  Circulars  containing  further  particulars,  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 
1st  mo.  22d,  2m       Byberry  P.  O.,  Philada.,  Pa. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Prs.  Lodge  street,  north  side  Penca.  Bank 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  PETER  YARNALL. 
(Continued  from  page  804.) 

Having  thus  given  a  cursory  view  of  his  trav- 
els abroad,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  Hor- 
sham testimony  appears  in  accordance,  where  it 
states  that  he  was  "  zealously  engaged  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness, — willing  to 
spend,  and  be  spent  in  His  cause,  to  whom  he 
often  acknowledged  his  great  obligations,  in  pluck- 
ing him  as  a  brand  out  of  the  burning;  having 
frequently  in  his  testimony  to  declare  the  Lord's 
long-suffering,  and  gracious  dealings  with  him/' 
A  careful  perusal  of  his  annexed  Journals,  will 
further  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  said  Testi- 
mony, and  show  that  "  much  of  his  time  was 
given  up  in  travelling  abroad  to  promote  truth 
and  righteousness  among  mankind.'' 

The  same  Testimony  further  declares  that  he 
was  "  eminently  gifted  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry," being  44  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord  and  edifying  his  church  ;"  "yet  he  was  not 
forward,  or  hasty  in  his  public  appearances,  but 
was  concerned  to  wait  for  renewed  qualifications 
from  time  to  time."  Again,  it  is  stated  that  "  he 
frequently  had  religious  meetings  appointed 
amongst  those  not  of  our  society,  and  was  often 
favored  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  truth,  to  publish  the  gospel  of  salva- 
tion j  to  the  awakening  of  the  careless,  and  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  weary  travellers  Zion- 
wards  ;  on  whom,  at  times,  his  doctrine  distilled 
as  the  dew  on  the  tender  herbs." 

There  are  yet  surviving  witnesses  of  his  liv- 
ing, baptising  ministry,  who  can  subscribe  to  the 
testimony  above  quoted,  and  also  to  the  expres- 
sions of  James  Hamton,  in  the  year  1790, 
where  he  says,  a  A  season  of  renewed  visitation 
under  the  ministrv  of  Peter  Yarnall."  Again. 


"  A  favored  meeting,  under  the  powerful  minis- 
try of  Peter  Yarnall." 

In  the  ensuing  narrative  of  his  travels  and 
gospel  labors, — his  indefatigable  zeal  and  indus- 
try, his  ardent  love,  and  his  religious  concern 
for  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  all  classes  of  his 
fellow-creatures, — are  obvious.     In   the  social 
circle,  when  his  mind  was  at  liberty  therefor,  he 
was  cheerful,  and  communicative,  his  conversa- 
tion agreeable  and  interesting,  particularly  to 
young  people,  in  whose  affections  he  largely 
shared.    But  there  were  seasons,  when  his  mind 
seemed  absorbed  in  deep  thoughtfulness,  or  oc- 
cupied with  some  subject  of  intense  interest.  On 
such  occasions,  silence  would  seal  his  lips,  for  a 
season,  though  in  the  midst  of  company,  or  when 
riding  on  the  road  with  his  companions.  His 
animals  pirits  also  had  their  ebbings  and  Sowings. 
When  under  mental  depression,  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  of  which  he  was  very  fond  at  almost  any 
time,  frequently  produced  a  reviving,  exhilirat- 
ing  effect. 

In  stature,  he  was  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
Lis  features  prominent,  and  graceful  in  his  move- 
ments. In  manners  and  conversation,  mild  and 
entertaining,  u  being  of  a  meek  and  courteous 
disposition,  and  generally  beloved  by  friends  and 
neighbours."  Even  when  in  the  army,  he  man- 
ifested much  politeness  and  good  breeding,  as 
well  as  kindness  and  attention,  towards  persons 
of  plain  and  respectable  appearance,  especially 
females. 

The  powers  of  his  memory  were  uncommonly 
retentive,  and  his  apprehension  quick  and  lively. 
Hence  the  anecdotes  of  his  repeating  sermons 
among  the  soldiery,  and  thus  working  on  their 
passions,  till  many  were  in  tears.  Hence,  also, 
in  those  days,  on  receiving  a  letter  from  a  dis- 
tant relative,  he  opened  it,  and  casting  his  eye 
over  the  contents,  hastily  put  it  in  his  pocket.  On 
being  reproached  for  his  want  of  respect  toward 
his  connexion  on  this  occasion,  he  said  he  could 
repeat  every  word  of  the  letter,  without  again 
opening  it. 

As  a  physician,  he  was  skilful,  attentive,  and 
much  beloved  for  his  tenderness  and  assiduity  ; 
for  he  knew  how  to  sympathise  with  the  afflict- 
ed, either  in  body  or  mind.    As  a  neighbor,  he 


was  kind,  sociable  and  obliging.  In  the  domes- 
tic relations,  affectionate,  steadfast,  prudent,  and 
exemplary.  In  his  religious  character,  perhaps 
few  have  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his 
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cotemporaries.  In  meetings,  his  countenance 
was  solid,  and  clothed  with  reverential  awe. 
When  he  arose,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Truth, 
it  was  with  solemn  dignity  in  his  manner  and 
countenance — humility  and  meekness  conspicu- 
ously marked  his  features.  His  elocution  was, 
at  first,  soft  and  slow;  but  as  he  proceeded,  life 
and  energy  increased — till  his  whole  soul  became 
so  completely  absorbed  in  his  subject,  that  he 
appeared  unconscious  of  his  gesticulations,  which 
were  considerable.  Pathetic  entreaty,  persuasive 
love,  and  powerful  appeals  to  the  understanding 
and  the  heart,  with  clear  and  cogent  illustrations 
of  gospel  truths,  rendered  his  ministry  peculiarly 
convincing  and  consolatory.  On  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son,  when  addressing  a  similar 
state  of  mind  in  some  of  his  auditory,  and  asso- 
ciating therewith  his  own  practical  experience, 
his  eloquence  seemed  irresistable  ;  as  through 
him,  the  Divine  power  reached  the  convictive 
witness,  and  produced  penetential  tears  of  con- 
trition, in  many  of  his  hearers.  The  Horsham 
Testimony  says  truly,  that  he  had  "  frequently 
to  declare  of  the  Lord's  long-suffering,  and  gra- 
cious dealings  with  him,  aud  to  invite  the  prodi- 
gal sons  to  return  to  the  heavenly  Father's 
house,  where  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare, 
(which  he  had  abundantly  experienced)  and  to 
rest  no  longer  satisfied  with  feeding  upon  husks/' 
Also  in  the  subjoined  poetic  testimony,  about  a 
dozen  lines  are  peculiarly  descriptive  on  this 
subject,  commencing  thus  : 

But  when  Heaven's  mercy  dwelt  upon  thy  tongue,  &c. 

In  drawing  toward  a  close  of  these  Memoirs, 
we  would  say,  as  James  Hamton  said  on  another 
occasion,  "  These  remarks  were  not  penned  with 
a  view  to  exalt  the  creature — but  they  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  surprising  efficacy  of  the 
the  holy  principle  of  Truth,  when  duly  attended 
to,  and  nurtured  in  the  heart. " 

The  following  notes  of  some  of  his  expres- 
sions during  his  last  illness,  and  account  of  his 
closing  moments,  were  preserved  by  his  affec- 
tionate wife;  and  though  most  of  them  are  con- 
tained in  the  Horsham  Testimony,  yet  being  re- 
viewed, in  connexion  with  his  preceding  life  of 
varied  changes,  may  encourage  to  diligence  in 
making  "  our  calling  and  election  sure,  before 
we  go  hence,  and  are  seen  of  men  no  more." 

On  the  14th  of  2nd  month,  being  fourth  of 
the  week,  my  dear  husband,  on  his  way  home 
from  meeting,  was  seized  with  a  chilly  fit,  and 
pain  over  his  eyes,  which  soon  extended  over 
his  head,  and  down  his  back.  He  had  also  a 
very  sick  stomach,  with  a  heavy  pain  in  his 
breast,  which  was  soon  after  affected  with  very 
great  heat.  In  the  afternoon, .  he  said,  "My 
dear,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  felt  myself  more 
poorly  than  at  this  time;  but  have  not  seen,  that 
I  shall  not  recover  of  this  illness.  I  feel  no  anxi- 
ety on  my  own  account,  but  thine/  and  the  chil- 


dren's, and  the  precious  cause  of  Truth.  If  my 
gracious  Master  has  auy thing  more  for  me  to  do, 
I  should  be  willing  to  be.  raised  again;  but 
have  seen  that  I  should  be  a  man  of  affliction,  as 
long  as  I  am  continued.  The  Lord's  will  be 
done." 

Some  time  after,  calling  me  to  sit  by  him,  he 
said,  "  Heaven  is  a  glorious  place,  into  which  I 
have  no  doubt  of  an  entrance,  if  I  should  be  re- 
moved at  this  time.  I  acknowledge  it's  awful 
to  think  of  appearing  before  the  bar  of  the  jus^t 
Judge ;  but  on  looking  at  it,  I  feel  my  mind  cen- 
tred in  an  uninterrupted  quiet."  Towards  even- 
ing, he  said  he  thought  of  trying  to  sit  up,  and 
have  the  family  sit  together,  with  him  ;  which 
was  his  frequent  practice,  when  in  usual  health. 

Having  been  very  ill  all  night,  on  fifth-day 
morning,  he  was  several  times  asked  whether  he 
would  have  a  physician  sent  for ;  but  he  did  not 
consent  thereto,  until  the  middle  of  the  day, 
saying,  his  dependance  never  had  been  upon 
outward  physicians  ;  though  he  believed  they 
sometimes  might  be  a  means  of  giving  some 
temporary  relief  to  the  poor  body.  In  the  even- 
ing, his  bodily  affliction  rather  increasing,  he 
said  he  had  been  thinking  of  something  which 
he  thought  enough  to  humble  every  one  that 
rightly  considers  it,  which  was  that  every  one's 
food  comes  from  the  hand  of  God — evidently  al- 
luding to  our  dependant  state.  He  passed  anoth- 
er trying  night,  during  which  more  unfavorable 
symptoms  appeared.  His  petition  was  that  he 
might  be  strengthened  to  endure  his  bodily  pains 
with  patience. 

On  sixth-day  morning,  the  physician  came  to 
see  him.  He  imparted  to  him,  that  his  depend- 
ance was  on  the  Lord  Jesus  alone,  not  on  medi- 
cine ;  but  submitted  to  those  about  him,  in  tak- 
ing it.  Some  time  after,  as  I  was  sitting  by  him, 
he  said  he  had  never  before,  in  anv  sickness,  been 
so  easy  about  company.  After  a  pause,  he  iu- 
timated  that  the  disorder  appeared  to  be  making 
its  progress,  and  it  was  uncertain  how  it  might- 
terminate,  as  to  a  recovery.  On  discovering 
that  I  was  affected,  he  said,  "  My  dear,  thou 
must  give  me  up  to  the  Lord,  who  certainly  will 
do  right.  May  our  dwellings  be  beside  the  still 
waters  !  May'st  thou  be  enabled  to  keep  there, 
in  the  deepest  proving  seasons.  Thou  art  a  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord's.  He  hath  hitherto  been  with 
thee ;  and  he  will  be  thee,  to  strengthen  and 
support.  I  know  what  I  say ;  and  I  would  say 
more,  but  perhaps  thou  thinks  I  have  said 
enough." 

Some  time  after,  he  said,  "Oh  !  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  unity  of  the  spirit !  I  never  felt  my 
dear  friends  nearer  tome,  I  think,  at  any  time; 
and  I  thought  I  never  felt  a  greater  flow  of  love 
towards  them  universally,  than  when  in  our 
meeting  last,  although  I  was  silent."  He  sev- 
eral times  expressed,  it  was  a  good  meeting  to 
him. 
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Seventh-day  morning;,  after  a  trying  night,  he 
revived  a  little,  and  said,  H  My  dear,  I  hope  thou 
wilt  be  rewarded  for  thy  kind  attention  towards 
me,  a  poor  creature."  Turning  to  my  son,  he 
said,  "  Dear  James,  be  an  obedient,  good  boy, 
and  that  will  be  the  way  for  thee  to  become  an 
honorable  man.  I  love  thee,  as  my  own  child, 
and  have  treated  thee  as  such."  In  the  even- 
ing, he  thought  himself  somewhat  better,  but  had 
another  trying  night. 

On  first-day  morning,  the  18th,  a  friend  came 
in  to  see  him.  After  conversing  a  little  with 
him,  under  some  difficulty,  his  breast  being  much 
affected,  he  said,  "  I  have  been  sensible  of  many 
infirmities.  But  I  believe  I  have  an  evidence 
that  my  gracious  Master  has  blotted  out  my  trans- 
gressions." A  few  hours  after,  addressing  his 
daughter,  he  said,  "  If  I  should  be  taken  away 
now,  I  am  apprehensive  I  shall  go  to  rest  •  though 
I  am  a  poor,  weak  creature,  and  have  nothing 
to  boast  of.  I  have  been  concerned  f^r  thee, 
and  prayed  for  thee,  since  I  lay  on  this  sick 
bed."  After  recommending  obedience  and  grat- 
itude to  her  observance  he  added,  "  I  desire  thou 
may  so  live,  that  the  Lord  may  bless  thee ;  and 
to  walk  in  his  fear  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  it." 

Speaking  of  the  weight  of  his  disorder,  he  said, 
"  but  we  should  not  call  anything  hard,  dis- 
pensed by  the  Divine  Hand."  In  the  night, 
his  difficulty  of  breathing  increased — as  also  in 
raising  the  phlegm — but  getting  a  little  relief, 
he  said,  "  The  Lord  Jesus,  my  Saviour,  is  near ; 
whatever  becomes  of  this  poor  body,  I  hope  my 
gracious  Master  will  grant  me  patience,  to  wait 
his  time." 

Some  time  after,  he  said,  "  O,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, love,  fear,  and  serve  God."  He  divers 
many  times  addressed  them,  nearly  after  this 
manner,  when  coming  to  speak  to  him  :  "  Now, 
dear  children,  you  see  the  need  of  preparing  for 
such  a  time  as  this.  It  would  be  miserable  in- 
deed, if  I  did  not  feel  an  easy  mind."  At  an- 
other time,  calling  them  by  name,  "  James  and 
Rebecca,  my  dear  children,  remember  the  many 
religious  opportunities  we  have  had  together  • 
may  they  be  unto  you  as  "  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters.'7  *' 

M  Oh  !  the  goodness  of  the  blessed  Jesus!" 
was  often  heard  to  proceed  from  his  lips.  He 
also  frequently  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  fervent 
supplication,  when  very  little  could  be  under- 
stood, but  u  Lord,  thy  will,  and  not  mine,  be 
done." 

On  second-day,  several  friends  being  in  his 
room,  and  on  his  looking  to  see  who  it  was  sit- 
ting behind  him,  he  said,  "  it  is  my  dear  wife — 
we  have  lived  in  near  and  dear  unity  together. 
Thou  hast  been  a  sweet  companion  to  me.  To 
the  Lord  be  the  praise.'' 

At  several  times,  he  dropped  many  weighty 
expressions,  attended  with  the  savour  of  life, 
which  were  not  taken  down ;  but  the  substance 


thereof  manifested  the  great  sweetness  of  his 
spirit,  and  that  his  heart  was  full  of  love. 

Addressing  an  individual,  he  said,  "0  dear 
Samuel!  I  have  blessed  the  Lord,  many  a  time, 
for  that  he  brought  my  poor  soul  acquainted  with 
true  silejice.  What  a  people  Friends  are  !  There 
is  not  such  another  known  in  the  world  !"  And 
again  spake  of  the  preciousness  of  Friends  being 
preserved  in  the  unity. 

Some  time  after,  he  addressed  another  friend, 
to  this  import,  "  I  have  always  loved  thee.  Be 
valiant  for  the  cause  of  Truth.  It's  time  for 
thee  to  give  up  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  in  full 
dedication.  How  many,  for  want  of  a  full  sur- 
render, miss  of  that  peace  which  would  flow  as  a 
river." 

The  evening  before  his  departure,  he  grew 
much  weaker,  and  his  pain  increasing,  made  it 
doubtful  to  himself  whether  he  should  survive 
till  morning.  He  beckoned  me  to  sit  by  him, 
as  he  frequently  had  done,  and  taking  hold  of 
my  hand,  laid  it  to  his  face,  quietly  saying, 
"  My  dear,  watch  with  me  this  night."  Being 
asked  how  he  was,  he  replied,  "  In  the  Lord's 
keeping.    I  have  that  evidence." 

He  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  day 
following,  when  he  took  an  affectionate  farewell 
of  his  wife,  saying,  "  The  Lord's  power  is  above 
all  other  powers."  And  shortly  after,  quietly 
expired,  without  sigh  or  groan,  and  fell  asleep 
in  the  Lord.  H.  Y. 

The  following  tribute  of  affection,  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Peter  Yarnall,  was  sent  to  his  widow,  not 
long  after  his  decease. 

"  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven,  saying, 
blessed  are  the  dead,  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from 
henceforth;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 

This  text  affectingly  impressed  my  mind, 
last  evening,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  my  much 
valued  friend,  Peter  Yarnall. 

When  such  dignified  characters  are  removed,  it 
is  not  only  within  the  limits  of  family  and  connec- 
tions the  loss  is  felt ; — it  becomes  extensive,  

the  church  laments, — and  virtue  mourns. 

Powerful  and  persuasive  in  his  ministry, — 
kind  and  compassionate,  in  his  disposition, — he 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  poor,— -not  only  in 
his  medical  capacity ;  but  their  spiritual  wounds 
were  bound  up,  by  the  consoling  word  of  encour- 
agement. And,  having  felt  the  "  terrors  of  the 
Lord  for  sin,"  and  passed  through  the  dispensa- 
tion of  judgment,  to  a  state  of  justification,  sanc- 
tification,  and  full  renovation  of  heart,  he 
was  qualified,  by  and  through  the  resurrection  of 
Life,  to  administer  comfort  to  those  that  were 
afflicted,  whether  in  body  or  mind  •  yea,  and  to 
pour  in  the  wine  and  oil  ! 

Yet  why  should  we  lament,  if  a  friend  we  loved 
hath  entered  a  little  while  before  us,  into  that 
glorious  habitation ;  where,  after  the  longest  life, 
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the  best  can  but  hope  to  be  ?  I  say,  why  ?  Yet, 
there  is  something  implanted  in  our  nature,  even 
to  the  most  perfect,  which  feels  regret  at  such 
a  separation  from  friends  and  relatives  ;  especial- 
ly those,  who,  by  the  piety  of  their  lives,  reflect- 
ed a  lustre  in  this  degenerate  age. 

Rut,  instead  of  unavailing  grief, — may  such 
instances  of  mortality  excite  our  endeavors  to  fol- 
low them,  as  they  followed  Christ; — that  we 
may  be  entitled  to  the  same  joyful  sentence  of 
"  Well  done;  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord/'  and  into  thy 
heavenly  Master's  rest.  S.  R. 

Philadelphia,  2nd  mo.  22nd,  1798. 


Speak  not  often  of  your  own  actions,  nor  even, 
when  it  can  be  properly  avoided,  make  allusion  to 
yourself,  as  an  agent  in  transactions  which  are 
calculated  to  attract  notice.  We  do  not  suppose, 
as  some  may  be  inclined  to  do,  that  frequent 
speaking  of  our  actions  is  necessarily  a  proof,  al- 
though it  may  furnish  a  presumption,  of  inordi- 
nate self-love  or  vanity;  but  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  by  such  a  course,  we  expose  ourselves  to 
temptations  and  dangers  in  that  direction.  It 
is  much  safer,  and  is  certainly  much  more  pro- 
fitable, to  speak  of  what  has  been  done  for  us 
and  wrought  in  us ;  to  speak,  for  instance,  of  our- 
selves as  the  recipients  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
than  to  speak  of  what  we  have  ourselves  done. 
Rut  even  here,  also,  although  it  may  often  be  an 
imperative  duty,  there  is  need  of  deliberation 
and  caution. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Let  love  be  without  dissimilation.  Let  each 
individual  endeavor  to  remove  every  impediment 
and  obstruction  out  of  the  way,  that  this  pure 
stream  from  the  river  of  life  may  flow  forth  to- 
ward all,  not  only  the  gentle  and  good,  but  the 
evil  and  froward;  if  happily  all  classes  may  be 
leavened  into  its  kind,  pacific  nature ;  assimilat- 
ing, as  near  as  may  be,  toward  the  infinite  sun  of 
perfection,  God,  who  is  love;  and  who  willingly 
diffuses  his  own  essence  into  that  mind  inclined 
to  receive  it,  as  its  highest  good.  Through  the 
holy  ardor  it  kindles  up  in  the  soul,  it  sheds  of 
its  own  excellence  broadcast  amongst  men. 
Whether  they  be  loved  or  hated  of  these,  they 
dare  not  cherish  aught  but  desires  for  their  pre- 
sent and  eternal  well-being.  "  If  ye  love  them 
that  love  you,  what  do  ye  more  than  others,  for 
sinners  also  love  those  that  love  them  ;  and  if  ye 
do  good  to  them  that  do  good  to  you,  what  thank 
have  ye,  for  sinners  also  do  even  the  same/' 
Ah!  the  high  standard  to  which  we  are  called; 
to  love  enemies,  with  that  everlasting  love  that 
knows  no  bounds,  but  follows  after  the  wanderer, 
even  into  the  dark  recesses  of  error  and  trans- 
gression, or  the  thick  mazes  of  folly  and  vanity, 


that  if  possible  the  poor  prodigals  may  pause  and 
remember  The  Father  s  house.  Then  will  he 
meet  them,  when  a  resolve  is  made  to  return, 
enclose  them  in  the  arms  of  his  mercy,  clothe 
them  in  the  robes  of  righteousness,  prepare  a 
feast  of  heavenly  consolation,  and  place  on  their 
feet  the  glorious  preparation  of  the  gospel  of 
peace ;  that  from  the  heart's  altar  anthems  of 
praise  may  ascend  to  Him  whose  loving  kindness 
and  mercy  endures  to  all  generations ;  the  eternal 
mind,  of  whose  fulness  all  we  have  received,  and 
grace  for  grace.  Having  been  receivers  of  this 
precious  gift,  what  returns  are  we  making?  do 
we  feel  the  full  obligations  resting  upon  us 
toward  the  Giver?  Let  us  consider  now  while  a 
little  more  time  is  given  us;  and  when  he  speaks 
to  us  individually,  may  our  answer  be,  "  Disclose 
thy  will,  and  I  will  fulfil  it;  draw  me  and  I  will 
run  after  thee;  command,  and  I  will  obey." 

S.  H. 


It  is  one  among  the  pious  and  valuable  max- 
ims, which  are  ascribed  to  Francis  de  Sales  : 
"  A  judicious  silence  is  always  better  than  truth 
spoken  without  charity."  The  very  undertaking 
to  instruct  or  censure  others,  implies  an  assump- 
tion of  intellectual  or  moral  superiority.  It  can- 
not be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  will 
be  well  received,  unless  it  is  tempered  with  a 
heavenly  spirit.  "  Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  chari- 
ty, I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkliug 
cymbal/' 


PRESCOTT. 

In  a  previous  number  there  appeared  some 
notices  of  the  late  historian  Prescott.  In  addition 
to  these  we  subjoin  the  following  recollections, 
taken  from  a  letter  written  by  his  private  sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Prescott's  cheerfulness  and  amiability 
were  truly  admirable.  He  had  a  finely- wrought, 
sensitive  organization;  he  was  high-spirited, 
courageous,  resolute,  independent ;  was  free  from 
cant  or  affectation  of  any  sort.  Yet  no  annoy- 
ance, great  or  small,  the  most  painful  illness  or 
the  most  intolerable  bore,  could  disturb  his 
equanimity,  or  render  him  in  the  least  degree 
sullen  or  fretful  or  discourteous.  He  was  always 
gay,  good-humored  and  manly;  most  gentle  and 
affectionate  to  his  family,  most  kind  and  gracious 
to  all  around  him.  This  made  him  a  peculiarly 
delightful  companion;  and  I  look  back  to  the  year 
I  passed  in  his  service  as  the  most  agreeable  of 
my  life. 

He  carried  his  kindliness  of  disposition  not 
only  into  public  but  into  his  private  writings.  In 
the  hundreds  of  letters,  many  of  them  of  the  most 
confidential  character,  treating  freely  of  other 
authors,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  persons,  which 
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I  wrote  sit  his  dictation,  not  a  single  unkind  or 
harsh  or  sneering  expression  occurs.  He  would 
write  nothing  of  a  man  which  he  would  not  say 
to  his  face.  He  would  not  flatter,  and  if  he  could 
not  honestly  praise,  he  said  nothing. 

He  was  very  warmly  attached  to  his  friends 
and  constant  in  his  attachments,  and  would  never 
permit  anything  to  be  said  against  them  in  their 
absence.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  Mr. 
George  Bancroft  was  singularly  unpopular  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  at  least  among  the  cul- 
tivated society  of  those  cities,  which  was,  in 
politics,  almost  exclusively  Whig.  He  had  lost 
caste  by  leaving  the  Whig  party  and  becoming 
a  Democrat.  Party  spirit  and  political  bigotry 
were  then  at  their  height  in  Massachusetts,  and 
I  had  lived  in  that  State  six  or  seven  years  with- 
out having  heard  George  Bancroft  spoken  of,  ex- 
cept in  terms  of  detestation.  Mr.  Prescott, 
who  knew  him  well,  was  the  first  man  I  met  who 
adhered  to  him  through  thick  and  thin,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  ban  of  society,  and  totally  regardless 
of  all  that  Mrs.  Grundy  could  say.  He  always 
defended  him  warmly,  and  denounced  with  un- 
usual vehemence  the  intolerance  that  would  pro- 
scribe a  man  socially,  because  of  his  political 
opinions.  The  same  constancy  marked  his  friend- 
ship for  Charles  Sumner,  who,  from  being  a  great 
favorite  in  society,  was  ostracised  in  consequence 
of  leaving  the  Whig  party,  and  opposing  Mr. 
Winthrop.  Mr.  Prescott,  though  he  did  not 
then  approve  Mr.  Sumner's  political  course,  never 
varied  in  his  attachment  nor  abated  in  his  inti- 
macy with  him,  even  when  nearly  all  around 
him  joined  in  the  outcry  against  the  apostate 
from  the  true  faith,  as  it  was  understood  and 
agreed  upon  in  the  high  circles  of  Beacon  Hill. 
He  carried  the  same  generosity  into  his  literary 
pursuits.  He  was  totally  free  from  the  jealousy 
and  envy  so  common  among  authors,  and  was  al- 
ways eager,  in  conversation,  as  in  prtnt,  to  point 
out  the  merits  of  the  great  contemporary  his- 
torians, whom  many  men  in  his  position  would 
have  looked  upon  as  rivals  to  be  dreaded,  if  not 
detested. 

Of  Mr.  Prescott's  benevolence  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  destitute — a  benevolence,  however, 
which  is  almost  a  universal  characteristic  in  the 
highest  class  of  Boston  society — I  could  cite 
many  striking  instances,  if  it  were  poper  to  speak 
of  private  affairs.  One-tenth  of  his  expenditures 
was  always  devoted  to  charity,  but  one-tenth  was 
his  minimum,)  which  I  have  known  him  to  exceed 
very  largely.  His  mother,  who  lived  with  him, 
at  the  same  time  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
income  of  her  own  large  fortune  to  benevolent 
purposes,  to  which  she  attended  personally  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a  Sister  of  Charity.  A  single  exam- 
ple out  of  many  will  illustrate  Mr.  Prescott's 
character  in  this  respect :  One  bitter  cold  day  in 
Winter,  I  came  to  the  study,  as  usual,  at  half  past 
10.    Mr.  Prescott  went  to  work  immediately  on 


two  long  and  important  letters,  one  to  Senor 
Gayangos  at  Madrid,  the  other  to  Count  de  Cir- 
court  at  Paris,  which  he  was  very  anxious  to 
have  finished  in  season  to  go  by  that  week's  mail 
to  Europe.  There  was  barely  sufficient  time  to 
get  them  ready  before  the  mail  closed.  They  were 
about  half  done,  when  12  o'clock,  his  hour  for 
exercise,  arrived.  He  was  so  anxious  to  get  them 
off,  that  he  did  what  I  had  never  known  him  to 
do  before:  he  relinquished  his  walk,  and  kept  at 
his  writing  case, telling  me  to  go  out  and  stretch  my 
legs,  but  to  be  sure  and  return  at  1  o'clock,  when 
he  would  have  the  letters  ready  to  be  copied.  I 
offered  to  remain  and  copy  as  he  wrote,  but  he 
said  there  would  be  time  enough  if  I  came  back 
at  1  o'clock.  He  never  would  allow  me  to  work 
for  him  beyond  the  hour  stipulated  in  our  agree* 
ment,  and  was  very  careful  not  to  encroach  upon 
my  time  even  for  a  minute,  though  he  often 
made  me  take  holidays.  I  strolled  about  the  city 
for  half  an  hour,  and  on  my  way  back,  passing 
through  Broad  street,  where  the  Irish  congregate, 
met  one  Michael  Sullivan  whom  I  knew.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  trouble,  and  I  inquired  what 
ailed  him.  He  said  he  had  been  sick  and  out 
of  work,  and  had  no  money,  and  his  family  was 
starving  with  cold.  I  went  with  him  lo  the  den 
where  he  lived,  and  found  his  wife  and  three  or 
foursmall  children  in  a  wretched  loft  over  a  ware- 
house w  here^hey  were  lying  on  the  floor  huddled  in 
a  pile  of  straw  and  shavings,  with  some  rags  and 
pieces  of  old  carpet  over  them.  The  only  furni- 
ture in  the  room  was  a  chair,  a  broken  table, 
and  a  small  stove  in  which  were  the  expiring 
embers  of  a  scanty  handful  of  coal,  which  they 
had  begged  from  neighbors  equally  poor.  The 
mercury  was  below  zero  out  of  doors,  and  the 
dilapidated  apartment  was  not  much  warmer 
than  the  street.  I  had  no  time  to  spare,  and  the 
detention,  slight  as  it  was,  prevented  me  from 
getting  back  to  Mr.  Prescott's  till  a  quarter  past 
one.  His  MSS.  lay  on  my  desk,  and  he  was 
walking  about  the  room  in  a  state  of  impatience, 
I  knew,  though  he  showed  none,  except  by  look- 
ing at  his  watch.  As  I  warmed  my  chilled  hands 
over  the  fire,  I  told  him,  by  way  of  apology, 
what  had  detained  me.  Without  speaking,  he 
stepped  to  a  drawer  where  scraps  of  writing  pa- 
per were  kept,  took  out  a  piece,  and  laying  it  on 

my  desk,  told  me  to  write  an  order  on  Mr.  

(a  coal  dealer  with  whom  he  kept  an  account  al- 
ways open  for  such  purposes)  for  a  ton  of  coal,  to 
be  delivered  without  delay  to  Michael  Sullivan, 
Broad  street.  He  then  went  to  his  bell-rope  and 
gave  it  a  vehement  pull.  A  servant  entered  as 
I  finished  the  order.    "  Take  this,"  he  said, 

u  as  quick  as  you  can,  to  Mr.  ,  and  see  that 

the  coal  is  delivered  at  once.  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  house  in  Broad  street  V 

I  had  neglected  to  notice  the  number,  though 
I  could  find  the  place  readily,  myself.  I  there- 
fore suggested  to  Mr.  Prescott,  that  as  there 
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were  probably  twenty  Michael  Sulivan's  in  Broad 
street,  the  coal  might  not  reach  the  right  man 
unless  I  Baw  to  it  in  person,  which  I  would  do 
when  I  went  to  dinner,  at  '2]  o'clock. 

u  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  he  said,  "  but  go  at 
once — there  will  be  time  enough  lost  in  getting 
the  coal." 

I  reminded  him  of  the  letters.  "  Go,  go ! 
never  mind  the  letters.  Gayangos  and  Circourt 
will  not  freeze  if  they  never  get  them,  and  Mrs. 
0' Sullivan  may,  if  you  don't  hurry.  Stay — 
can  the  man  be  trusted  with  money  ?  or  will 
he  spend  it  all  in  drink  ?"  He  pulled  out  his 
pocket-book.  I  told  him  he  could  be  trusted. 
He  handed  me  five  dollars.  "  See  that  they  are 
made  comfortable,  at  least  while  this  cold  spell 
lasts.  Take  time  enough  to  see  to  them,  I  shall 
not  want  you  till  six.  Don't  let  them  know  I 
sent  the  money,  or  all  Bread  street  will  be  here 
begging,  within  twenty-four  hours." 

I  relieved  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  as  Mr.  Prescott 
persisted  in  calling  him,  and  when  I  returned 
at  six,  I  entered  in  the  account-book,  charity, 
85.  "  Always  tell  me,  when  you  know  of  such 
cases,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  be  only  too  happy 
to  do  something  for  them.  I  cannot  go  about 
myself  to  fiud  them  out,  but  I  shall  be  always 
ready  to  contribute." 

He  did  not  let  the  matter  rest  there,  but  kept 
playfully  inquiring  after  my  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O'Sullivan,  until  I  satisfied  him  by  ascer- 
taining that  he  had  found  employment  and  could 
provide  for  his  family.  After  that,  he  never 
alluded  to  them  asrain. 


ADDRESS. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Representa- 
tive Committee,  or  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  held 
1st  month  14th,  1859. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  con- 
sideration of  the  lately  revised  law  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  relating  to  the  military  commu- 
tation assessment,  presented  the  following  ad- 
dress, which  was  deliberately  considered  and 
united  with.  They  were  instructed  to  have  it 
printed  and  distributed  amongst  the  members  of 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  residing  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  The  recent  action  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
evinced  a  continued  disposition  to  compel  those 
conscientiously  opposed  to  Y\  ar,  to  aid  in  sup- 
porting a  system  of  military  operations. 

The  sum  intended  to  be  imposed  in  lieu  of 
military  services  is  the  same  as  heretofore,  and 
is  to  be  paid  when  collected  into  the  military 
fund,  with  the  additional  provision  that  when  it 
is  not  paid,  it  may  be  carried  on  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  aggregate  sum  collected,  as  other 
taxes,  where  property  can  be  found ;  and  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  more  severe  penalty  of 
the  law  may  be  inflicted. 


Assessors  are  required  to  enroll,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability,  every  male,  citizen  residing  in 
their  respective  districts,  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  45  years.  All  heads  of  families,  hotel  and 
boarding-house  keepers  are  liable  to  a  penalty 
for  refusing  to  answer  the  queries  of  the  asses- 
sors relating  to  such  persons  residing  in  their 
families,  and  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

The  collector  of  Taxes  is  required  to  use  all 
diligence  to  collect  the  commutation  assessment. 

The  assessors,  commissioners,  clerks,  collect- 
ors, or  receivers  of  commutation  in  the  execution 
of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  law,  shall  pursue 
the  instructions  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  adjutant-general; 
and  if  they  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform 
any  of  the  duties  required  of  them  by  the  law, 
which  they  are  bound  to  obey  by  oath  or  affirma- 
mation,  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
not  less  than  25  nor  more  than  50  dollars,  and 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Our  religious  society,  at  an  early  period  ad- 
monished its  members,  'in  no  way  to  unite  with 
any  warlike  measures,  either  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, that  by  the  inoffensiveness  of  our  conduct, 
we  may  convincingly  demonstrate  ourselves  to  be 
real  subjects  of  the  Messiah's  peaceful  reign 
and  believing  this  righteous  testimony  to  be 
equally  important  now,  and  the  counsel  of  the 
body  of  its  members  equally  applicable,  a  con- 
cern is  felt  that  all  our  members  may  be  faithful 
in  its  maintenance,  and  evince  a  disposition  to 
suffer,  if  necessary,  rather  than  comply  with  re- 
quisitions which  go  to  sustain  a  system  opposed 
to  our  Christian  principles. 

We,  therefore,  affectionately  caution  our  mem- 
bers against  the  acceptance  of  any  civil  office  which 
may  involve  them  either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  violation  of  our  Testimony  against  War.  We 
also  call  their  attention  to  a  rigid  examination  of 
their  tax  bills,  lest  they  may  through  inadvert- 
ence pay  the  military  commutation  assessment." 

Signed,  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting,  William  Dorsey,  Clerk. 


TANNER  S  LECTURES. 

Continued  from  page  80S.) 

It  is  probable  that  in  Somersetshire,  as  in  Bris- 
tol, some  oversight  of  the  ministry  was  under- 
taken by  the  committee  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red, as  having  been  appointed  to  exercise  pri- 
vate and  preliminary  discipline.  In  1714,  the 
following  minute  was  adopted  by  the  south  divi- 
sion Monthly  Meeting :  "  Offered  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  meeting  by  our  ancient  friend, 
Elias  Osborne,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  offer  to  our  next  Quarterly  Meeting,  viz. — 
That  forasmuch  as  we  have  several  Friends  in 
our  county  that  appear  (in)  public  a  little  some- 
times, whose  welfare  and  prosperity  therein  we 
truly  desire,  whether  it  may  not  be  proper  for 
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all  the  public  Friends  in  our  county  to  have  a 
select  meeting  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  together, 
and  unbosom  ourselves  to  each  other;  (and) 
whether  the  day  before  each  Quarterly  Meeting 
may  not  be  a  convenient  time.  This  meeting 
have  unity  with  the  proposition,  and  do  agree  to 
lay  it  before  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting. "  This 
proposal  was  agreed  to  by  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, and  the  "select"  meeting  accordingly  es- 
tablished. It  was  constituted  of  Friends  ap- 
pointed each  quarter  by  the  respective  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  when  in  1727,  other  Friends, 
under  the  designation  of  elders,  were  chosen  to 
unite  with  the  ministers  in  these  meetings,  and  to 
take  special  oversight  of  the  ministry,  the  selec- 
tion seems  to  have  been  made  by  their  appoint- 
ment to  attend  such  meetings,  rather  than  by  any 
formal  recognition.  In  Bristol  also,  the  ministers 
who  formed  part  of  the  committee  on  discipline, 
felt  the  need  of  more  free  conference  among  them- 
selves, and  for  many  years  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet  together  every  Seventh  day  afternoon. 
On  these  occasions  they  agreed  what  meetings 
they  would  attend  on  the  following  day.  The 
book  containing  these  arrangements,  which  I  have 
examined,  is  ruled  in  three  columns,  for  the 
Friars,  Temple  Street,  and  the  country  meetings. 

One  of  the  queries  received  from  the  Yearly 
Meetings  in  1700,  was  as  to  the  number  of  min- 
isters who  had  died  during  the  year;  and,  in  an- 
swering it,  the  meetings  sometimes  gave  a  short 
notice  of  deceased  Friends.  The  following  is 
the  Somersetshire  answer  for  1718  :  "  One,  viz. 
John  Peddle,  junior.  He  was  a  young  man  in 
good  esteem  with  us,  growing  in  the  gift  of  the 
ministry.  We  question  not  but  he  have  re- 
ceived a  good  reward  of  eternal  life,  among  the 
sanctified.  We  might  enlarge,  but  do  favor 
brevity."  The  first  notice  I  have  found  of  the 
longer  documents,  known  as  testimonies,  which 
our  meetings  for  discipline  have  been  accustomed 
to  issue  from  time  to  time,  in  regard  to  deceased 
ministers,  is  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  minute  of 
1711,  directing  a  testimony  to  be  prepared  for 
John  Banks.  Traditionary  mention  of  this 
Friend  is  still  made  at  Street,  where  he  ended 
his  days ;  and,  until  lately,  there  might  be  seen, 
in  the  low  cottage  room  in  which  Friends'  meet- 
ings were  then  held,  the  beam  of  the  ceiling,  a 
portion  of  which  had  been  cut  away,  that  John 
Banks,  who  was  a  tall  man,  might  stand  to 
preach.  He  was  a  native  of  Cumberland,  and 
born  in  1618.  His  parents  had  given  him  a 
careful  training,  and  having  received  seven  years 
instruction  at  school,  he  became  a  teacher  him- 
self at  fourteen  yearsc  of  age.  In  connection 
with  another  school,  to  which  he  removed  a  year 
later,  he  undertook  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
Homilies  on  First-days,  in  a  chapel-of-ease,  for 
which  service  he  was  to  receive  a  shilling  a-year 
and  a  fleece  of  wool,  from  each  family  attending 
his  services  (besides  a  shilling  per  quarter  for 


each  of  his  twenty-four  scholars.)  But  having 
been  brought  to  much  serious  thoughtfulness, 
and  led  to  adopt  the  views  of  Friends,  when 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  gave  up  his  read- 
ing, and  refused  to  receive  the  stipulated  pay- 
ment. He  was  a  member  of  Pardshaw  meeting 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  a  great  part  of  which 
time  was  spent  in  repeated  journeys  through 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  His  faithfulness 
involved  him  in  imprisonment  and  hardships  of 
various  kinds.  In  1696,  he  came  into  the  west, 
and  settled  at  Meare,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Street,  in  1708.  It  is  said  of  him  in  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  testimony,  i(  He  was  a  man 
very  zealous  to  the  last,  to  spread  the  Gospel ; 
and  in  all  his  exercises  and  affections,  he  had 
the  honor  of  God  and  good  of  his  people  in  his 
eye.  He  devoutly  labored  in  his  gift,  and  being 
an  able  miuister  of  Christ,  was  instrumental 
both  to  gather  and  confirm  many  souls  in  the 
truth."  In  William  Penn's  preface  to  John 
Banks's  Journal,  he  speaks  of  having  known 
him  above  forty-four  years,  and  of  his  having 
been  "  an  ordinance  of  strength  to  his  "  soul,  in 
the  early  days"  of  his  own  "  convincement.'" 
He  says  of  him,  that  he  was  "a  heavenly  minis- 
ter'of  experimental  religion,  of  a  sound  judg- 
ment and  pious  practice,  valiant  for  truth  upon 
the  earth,  and  ready  to  serve  all  in  the  love  and 
peace  of  the  Gospel."* 

In  1720,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  issued  a  tes- 
timony concerning  Elias  Osborne,  the  Friend  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  it.  "  He  was  a  man  excel- 
lently gifted  in  the  ministry,  in  which  he  labor- 
ed with  great  diligence  and  good  success." 
"His  doctrine  and  pious  example  in  all  his 
conduct  was  of  eminent  service  among  us,  and 
being  endued  with  a  good  understanding  natu- 
rally, he  was  qualified  for  service  in  cases  of 
difference,  often  interposing  as  a  mediator  to  the 
reconciling  of  discord.  And  being  just,  pru- 
dent, and  skilful  in  such  affairs,  he  acquired 
great  reputation  and  honor  amongst  all  sorts  of 
people."  u  Of  a  singular  good  disposition  (he 
was)  not  apt  to  give  way  to  hard  thoughts, 
though  sometimes  he  had  cause  for  it;  and  if 
he  heard  anything  not  right  of  a  brother,  or 
neighbor,  the  first  opportunity  he  would  take  the 
freedom  of  speaking  his  mind  to  the  party  con- 
cerned, with  (such)  candor,  and  caution  as  at 
once  (to)  bespeak  him  to  be  an  overseer  indeed, 
not  lording  over  the  greatest  or  least  offender ; 
but  in  meekness  and  sincerity  laboring  that 
things  amiss  might  be  mended.  In  his  ministry 
he  was  very  exemplary,  tenderly  regarding  the 
service  of  strangers  that  travelled  amongst  us  in 
the  work  of  the  Gospel,  by  giving  way  to  them. 
In  our  meetings  of  business  he  was  of  great  ser- 
vice, and  great  condescension  to  his  brethren, 
guarding  on  the  one  hand  against  an  undue 
*kSee  Journal  of  the  lite  of  J.  Banks. 
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liberty,  and  on  the  other,  that  under  a  pretence 
of  zeal,  no  private  aud  bye  ends  might  be  grati- 
fied." "  Charitable  aud  open-hearted  in  distri- 
buting, and  (in)  entertaining  strangers,  faithful 
in  his  testimony  in  all  respects;  a  good  husband, 
a  tender  father,  and  kind  neighbor :  in  a  word 
he  was  a  great  and  good  man,  of  whom  we  have 
much  loss,  but  our  loss  is  his  great  gain." 

There  were  other  ministers  living  at  this  time, 
of  whom  I  may  have  something  to  say  next 
month  ;  and  there  were  others  who  were  called 
hence  at  a  still  earlier  period,  of  whom  but  little 
mention  has  been  made.  I  must  not  now  at- 
tempt to  supply  this  deficiency;  but  I  may  refer 
to  two  of  the  early  sufferers  from  the  Bristol 
persecutions:  Barbara  Blagdon,  who  travelled 
extensively  as  a  minister,  and  suffered  much; 
and  Josiah  Coale,  who  endured  great  suffering 
and  privation  in  New  England,  and  other  parts  of 
America,  where  he  travelled  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  He  finished  his  course  in  peace  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five.  Then  there  was  Jasper  Batt, 
of  Street,  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  ministers  in 
the  west  of  England  ;  and  Christopher  Bacon, 
another  Somersetshire  Friend,  who,  from  having 
been  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Charles  the  First, 
was  brought  to  engage  in  a  better  warfare.  Af- 
ter laboring  much  as  a  minister,  and  enduring 
great  persecution,  he  died  from  the  effects  of 
imprisonment. 

We  might  look  in  vain  among  these  devoted 
men  and  women  for  perfect  examples  or  infalli- 
ble teachers;  but  there  were  many  faithful 
laborers  in  that  day,  whose  example  calls  loudly 
upon  us  to  follow  them,  as  they  followed  Christ. 

(To  be  contirmedj 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  12,  1859. 

Education. — The  present  system  of  educa- 
tion too  generally  conducted  at  the  expense  of  a 
healthy  body,  has  long  claimed  our  serious  con- 
sideration, and  the  wonder  is,  that  while  it  is  so 
extensively  deplored,  so  little  effort  is  made  to 
arrest  its  fatal  tendency. 

The  injurious  effects  of  confining  collective  com- 
panies of  boys  and  girls,  for  five  or  six  consecu- 
tive hours  daily,  to  pursuits  which  exercise  the 
intellectual  faculties  only,  at  an  age,  when,  of  all 
others,  nature  demands  activity  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  physical  powers,  must  be  apparent 
to  all,  and  yet  we  rest  satisfied  with  a  tacit  con- 
demnation of  the  practice,  without  attempting 
any  remedy  for  the  evil.  W  e  are  all  aware  that 
more  bodily  exercise  than  is  requisite  to  invigo- 
rate the  physical  frame  has  a  tendency  to  enfee- 


ble it,  and  what  immunity  from  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  can  we  claim  for  that  delicate  organ- 
ization, the  mind,  which  measurably  shares  the 
infirmities  of  the  body,  and  like  it  can  only  be 
strengthened  by  what  it  digests  ? 
I     Our  attention  is  never  turned  to  this  subject 
;  without  earnest  desires  that  some  sanitary  refor- 
mation may  be  attempted.    Friends,  who  have 
been  the  pioneers  in  many  good  things,  profess 
not  to  be  regulated  by  the  fashions  of  the  day, 
[  unless  they  are  wholesome  and  profitable,  and 
1  why  should  they  continue  to  patronize  a  system 
'  that  is  attended  with  such  pernicious  consequen- 
j  ces?    Why  not  introduce  into  the  schools  under 
!  our  care  a  plan  of  education  more  in  accordance 
|  with  the  demands  of  the  whole  nature?  Can  we  not 
1  shorten  the  sessions,  shorten  the  lessons  to  be  stu- 
|  died  at  home,  and  devote  some  portion  of  the  time 
to  the  improvement  of  the  corporeal  structure  ? 
|     It  is  a  common  expression  that  the  mind 
is  often  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  body, 
and  if  under  such  discouraging  circumstances 
the  mental  faculties  retain  their  force  and  vigor, 
who  can  estimate  what  might  have  been  the  in- 
tellectual power  of  that  mind  in  a  healthy  outward 
organization?  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have 
a  large  playroom  attached  or  appropriated  to  each 
school,  for  the  purpose  of  alternating  the  recita- 
tions with  manual  exercises  ?  We  are  induced  to 
believe  that  these  gymnastics,  properly  conduct- 
ed, would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  scholars  and 
teachers. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  that  this  subject  is  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  an  intelligent  public,  and 
that  one  of  our  prominent  citizens  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  our  Public 
Schools,  on  the  subject  of  the  hygienic  arrange- 
ments of  the  Normal  School,  which  has  a  daily 
session  of  six  consecutive  hours,  with  a  single 
half  hour's  intermission. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Boston  Tran- 
script on  this  interesting  subject : — 

HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  are 
directing  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion in  its  relations  to  the  health  of  the  scholars, 
and  that  these  inquiries  are  likely  to  elicit  many 
facts  which  will  show  the  need  of  reform  in  the 
studies  of  the  young.  It  appears  to  be  generally 
admitted  by  those  most  conversant  with  the  mat- 
ter, that  in  our  country  too  little  regard  has  been 
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paid  to  physical  education,  and  that  the  well  be- 
ing of  the  body  is  sacrificed  to  a  lofty  standard 
of  intellectual  attainment.  This  subject  is  certain- 
ly worthy  the  most  conscientious  and  considerate 
attention  of  all  persons  connected  with  schools, 
as  parents  have  but  little  voice  in  the  matter,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  public  trust  more 
sacred,  or  of  a  higher  responsibility,  than  is  con- 
fided to  teachers  and  school  committees. 

One  of  the  ablest  documents  we  have  seen  on 
this  important  subject,  is  the  annual  report  of 
Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  the  well  known  superiuiedent 
and  Physician  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane in  Rhode  Island.  He  affirms  that  much  of 
the  apparent  mental  infirmity  may  be  fairly 
traced  to  the  popular  modes  of  education,  which 
bear  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  times.  "  To  say,"  he  adds,  "that 
the  amount  of  lessons  and  task  work  imposed  up- 
on the  young  while  at  school,  is  always  or  gener- 
ally determined  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
laws  of  physiology,  and  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  results  of  experience,  would  be  to  utter  the 
broadest  possible  irony."  We  quote  this  passage 
entire,  as  it  contains  so  mucb  that  is  important 
to  the  subject : — 

"  To  know  what  amount  of  work  may  be  safely 
put  upon  the  youthful  brain,  having  reference 
to  age,  constitution,  and  endowment,  would  seem 
to  be  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  to  be 
determined  by  all  the  light  derivable  from  exper- 
iment and  observation  ;  but  practically  it  is  made 
subordinate  to  another  and  very  different  ques- 
tion, viz  :  how  much  will  satisfy  the  public, — 
that  public  which  mistakes  the  glitter  of  display 
for  solid  acquirement,  and  measures  the  skill  of 
the  teacher  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pupil 
is  pushed  forward.  The  radical  fault  is  the  same 
which  characterizes  our  movements  in  other  de- 
partments of  effort.  We  grudge  the  time  a 
sound  education  necessarily  requires,  «and  are 
impatient  to  turn  the  acquisitions  of  the  pupil 
to  some  practical  account.  Discipline  and  de- 
velopement  may  be  theoretically  recognized  as 
legitimate  objects  of  education,  but  practically 
they  are  regarded  as  subordinate  to  that  which 
predominates  over  all  others,  viz.,  the  means  of 
distinction  which  it  gives — the  medals,  prizes, 
honors.  These  are  to  be  obtained  if  possible, 
and  obtained  quickly.  Here,  as  everywhere  else, 
speed  is  the  only  test  of  merit.  Lesson  is  piled 
upon  lesson,  the  hours  of  study  are  increased, 
and  the  active,  irritable  brain  of  tender  youth  is 
habitually  forced  to  the  utmost  power  of  effort. " 

Most  literary  men  who  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  five  or 
six  hours  a  day  in  the  labor  of  composition,  can- 
not in  the  long  run  profitably  be  exceeded.  Wal- 
ter Scott  emphatically  declared  that  six  hours 
a  day  was  the  utmost  limit  of  his  performance. 
The  late  William  H.  Prescott  devoted  five  hours 
a  day  to  his  historical  labors.    It  is  certainly  a 


fair  inference  that  a  longer  period  cannot  be  safe- 
ly allowed  in  the  tasks  of  the  youthful  brain.  Yet 
besides  the  six  hours  of  study  in  the  school  im- 
posed upon  pupils,  from  one  to  four  hours  are 
usually  required  out  of  school.  Sunday  also  has 
its  special  school  with  its  lessons,  so  that  inter- 
vals of  rest  are  rare.  On  this  point,  Dr.  Ray 
observes : — 

u  In  connection  with  this  matter  of  out  of- 
school  study,  it  must  be  considered  that  much 
of  it  is  pursued  in  the  evening,  often  until  a  late 
hour — a  practice  more  pernicious  to  the  health, 
in  youth  or  adult,  than  any  other  description  of 
mental  exercise.  The  brain  is  in  no  condition 
for  sleep  immediately  after  such  occupation. 
The  mind  is  swarming  with  verbs  and  fractions, 
and  triangles,  and  a  tedious  hour  or  two  must 
pass  away,  before  it  falls  into  a  restless,  scarcely 
refreshing  slumber.  Jaded  and  dispirited,  it  en- 
ters upon  the  duties  of  the  day,  with  little  of 
that  buoyancy  which  comes  only  from  "  nature's 
sweet  restorer." 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  make  such  ex- 
tended extracts  from  this  report  as  we  desire. 
We  have  perused  it  with  much  interest,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  high  professional  reputation 
and  long  experience  of  its  author,  but  because 
we  know  he  has  recently  thoroughly  studied  the 
subject,  and  has  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  physicians  in  this  vicinity,  con- 
nected with  the  public  schools.  By  the  publica- 
tion of  such  statements  as  Dr.  Ray  has  made, 
more  rational  views  than  have  prevailed  will  be 
enforced,  and  school  education  will  then  fulfil  its 
rightful  end — that  of  increasing,  instead  of  di- 
minishing, the  efficiency  of  the  mental  powers. 
The  following  statement  of  the  mischief  occa- 
sioned by  over-study,  is  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  parents,  teachers,  and  members  of  the 
School  Committee.    Dr.  Ray  says — 

The  manner  in  which  the  evil  is  manifested  is 
not  very  uniform,  but  however  various  the  re- 
sults, they  agree  in  the  one  essential  element  of 
a  disturbed  or  diminished  nervous  energy.  It 
rarely  comes  immediately  in  the  shape  of  insani- 
ty, for  that  is  not  a  disease  of  childhood  or  early 
youth.  It  impairs  the  power  of  concentrating 
the  faculties  and  of  mastering  difficult  problems, 
every  attempt  thereat  producing  confusion  and 
distress.  It  banishes  the  hope  and  buoyancy 
natural  to  youth,  and  puts  in  their  place,  anxie- 
ty, gloom,  and  apprehension.  It  diminishes  the 
conservative  power  of  the  animal  economy,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  attacks  of  disease,  which 
otherwise  would  have  passed  off  safely,  destroy 
life  before  danger  is  anticipated.  Every  intelli- 
gent physician  understands  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  chances  of  recovery  are  far  less 
in  the  studious,  highly  intellectual  child,  than  in 
one  of  an  opposite  description.  Among  the  more 
obvious  and  immediate  effects  upon  the  nervous 
system,  are  unaccountable  restlessness,  disturbed 
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and  deficient  sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  especially  a  kiud  of  irritability  and 
exhaustion,  which  leads  the  van  of  a  host  of  other 
ills,  bodily  and  mental,  that  seriously  impair  the 
efficiency  and  comfort  of  the  individual. 

I  have  said  that  insanity  is  rarely  an  immedi- 
ate effect  of  hard  study  at  school,  but  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  lays  the  foundation  of  many  a  later 
attack.  When  a  person  becomes  insane,  people 
look  around  for  the  cause  of  his  affliction,  and 
fix  upon  the  most  recent  event  apparently  capable 
of  producing  it.  Post  hoc  propter  hoc  is  the 
common  philosophy  on  such  occasions.  But  if 
the  whole  mental  history  of  the  patient  were 
clearly  unfolded  to  our  view,  we  should  often 
find,  I  apprehend,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  some 
agency  far  more  potent  in  causing  the  evil,  than 
the  misfortune,  or  the  passion,  or  the  bereave- 
ment, or  the  disappointment,  which  attracts  the 
common  attention.  Among  these  remoter  agen- 
cies in  the  production  of  mental  disease,  I  doubt 
if  any  one,  except  hereditary  defects,  is  more 
common,  at  the  present  time,  than  excessive  ap- 
plication of  the  mind  when  young.  The  imme- 
diate mischief  may  have  seemed  slight,  or  have 
readily  disappeared  after  a  total  separation  from 
books  and  studies,  aided,  perhaps,  by  change  of 
scene;  but  the  brain  is  left  in  a  condition  of  pe- 
culiar impressibility,  which  renders  it  morbidly 
sensible  to  every  adverse  influence. 


Married,  in  Dauby,  Vermont,  on  the  10th  ult.,  by 
Friends'  ceremony,  at  the .  residence  of  the  bride's 
father,  J.  B.  Nichols,  of  Trinity,  California,  to  Sarah 
A.  Bovce.  of  the  former  place. 

 -At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Friends,  on  fifth  day,  the  seven- 
teenth ult.,  Asa  Brown,  of  Pickering,  Ontario  Co.,  to 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Barker,  of  So- 
phiasburg,  Prince  Edward  District,  all  of  Canada  West. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  Daraby,  Rutland  county,  Vt., 
on  the  18th  of  8th  mo.,  1858,  Stephen  Ba'ker,  a  mem- 
ber of  Danby  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  In  Danby,  Vermont,  on  the  7th  ult.,  Hannah 

Smith,  a  member  of  Danby  Montbly  Meeting. 


JUAN  PLACIDO. 

BY  JOHN  O.  WHITTIER. 

Juan  Placido  was  born  a  slave  on  the  estate 
of  Don  Terribio  de  Castro,  in  Cuba.  His  father 
was  an  African,  his  mother  a  mulatto.  His  mis- 
tress treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and  taught 
Lim  to  read.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
she  died  ;  and  he  fell  into  other  and  less  com- 
passionate hands.  At  the  age  of  eighteeen,  on 
seeing  his  mother  struck  with  a  heavy  whip,  he 
for  the  first  time  turned  upon  his  tormentors.  To 
use  his  own  words,  "  I  felt  the  blow  in  my  heart. 
To  utter  a  loud  cry,  and  from  a  downcast  boy, 
with  the  timidity  of  one  meek  as  a  lamb,  to  be- 
come all  at  once  like  a  raging  lion,  was  a  thing 
of  a  moment."    He  was,  however,  subdued,  "and 


the  next  morning,  together  with  his  mother,  a 
tenderly  nurtured  and  delicate  woman,  severely 
scourged.  On  seeing  his  mother  rudely  srripped , 
and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  he  at  first,  with 
tears  implored  the  overseer  to  spare  her;  but  at 
the  sound  of  the  first  blow,  as  it  cut  into  her  na- 
ked flesh,  he  sprang  once  more  upon  the  ruffian, 
who,  having  superior  strength,  beat  him  until  he 
was  nearer  dead  than  alive. 

After  suffering  all  the  vicissitudes  of  slavery, 
hunger,  nakedness,  stripes;  after  bravely  and 
nobly  bearing  up  against  that  slow,  dreadful  pro- 
cess which  reduces  the  man  to  a  thing,  the  image 
of  God  to  a  piece  of  merchandize,  until  he  had 
reached  his  thirty-eighth  year — he  was  unexpec- 
tedly released  from  his  bonds.  Some  literary 
gentlemen  in  Havana,  into  whose  hands  two  or 
three  pieces  of  his  composition  had  fallen,  struck 
with  the  vigor,  spirit  and  natural  grace  which 
they  manifested,  sought  out  the  author  and  raised 
a  subscription  to  purchase  his  freedom.  He  came 
to  Havana,  and  maintained  himself  by  house- 
painting,  and  such  other  employments  as  his  in- 
genuity and  talents  placed  within  his  reach.  He 
wrote  several  poems,  which  have  been  published 
in  Spanish  at  Havana,  and  translated  by  Dr. 
Madden,  under  the  title  of"  Poems  by  a  Slave." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  these  poems,  that 
they  will  bear  a  comparison  with  most  of  the 
productions  of  modern  Spanish  literature.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  their  author  is  the  only  Cuban 
poet.  His  style  is  bold,  free,  energetic.  Some 
of  his  pieces  are  sportive  and  graceful ;  such  is 
his  "  Address  to  the  Cucuya,  or  Cuban  fire-fly. 
This  beautiful  insect  is  sometimes  fastened,  in 
tiny  nets,  to  the  light  dresses  of  the  Cuban  la- 
dies ;  a  custom  to  which  the  writer  alludes  in  the 
following  lines  : 

"  Ahl  still  as  one  looks  on  such  brightness  and  bloom, 

On  such  beauty  as  hers,  one  might  envy  the  doom- 

Of  a  captive  Cucuya,  that's  destined,  like  this, 

To  be  touched  by  her  hand,  and  revived  by  her  kiss. 

In  the  cage  which  her  delicate  hand  has  prepared, 

The  beautiful  prisoner  nestles  unscared; 

O'er  her  fair  forehead  shining  serenely  and  bright, 

In  beauty's  own  bondage  revealing  its  light. 

And,  when  the  light  dance  and  the  revel  are  done, 

Sbe  bears  it  away  to  her  alcove  alone, 

Where  fed  by  her  hand  from  the  cane  that's  most  choice 

In  secret  it  gleams  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

0  beautiful  maiden  !  may  Heaven  accord 

Thy  care  of  the  captive  a  fitting  reward  1 

And  never  may  fortune  the  fetters  remove 

Of  a  heart  that  is  thine  in  the  bondage  of  love!" 

In  his  "  Dream,"  a  fragment  of  some  length; 
he  dwells,  in  a  touching  manner,  upon  the  scenes 
of  his  early  years.  It  is  addressed  to  his  brother 
Florence,  who  was  a  slave  near  Matanzas,  while 
the  author  was  in  the  same  condition  at  Havana. 
There  is  a  plaintive  and  melancholy  sweetness  in 
these  lines,  a  natural  pathos,  which  find  their 
way  to  the  heart : 
Thou  knowest,  dear  Florence,  my  sufferings  of  old, 
*     The  struggles  maintained  with  oppression  for  years  ; 
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We  shared  them  together  ;  and  each  was  consoled 
With  the  love  which  was  nurtured  by  sorrow  and 
tears. 

But  now  far  apart,  the  sad  pleasure  is  gone  ; 

We  mingle  our  sighs  and  our  sorrows  no  more; 
The  course  is  a  new  one  which  each  has  to  run ; 

Aud  dreary  for  each  is  the  pathway  before, 

But  in  slumber  our  spirits  at  least  shall  commune  ; 

We  will  meet,  as  of  old,  in  the  visions  of  sleep, 
In  dreams  which  call  back  early  days,  when,  at  noon, 

We  stole  to  the  shade  of  the  palm  tree  to  weep, 

For  solitude  pining,  in  anguish  of  late, 

The  heights  of  Quintana  I  sought  for  repose  ; 

And  there,  in  the  cool  and  the  silence,  the  weight 
Of  my  cares  was  forgotten — I  felt  not  my  woes. 

Exhausted  and  weary,  the  spell  of  the  place 

Sank  dosvn  on  my  eyelids,  and  soft  slumber  stole 

So  sweetly  upon  me,  it  left  not  a  trace 

Of  sorrow  o'ercasting  the  light  of  the  soul." 

The  writer  then  imagines  himself  borne  light- 
ly through  the  air  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  The 
valley  of  Matanzas  lies  beneath  him,  hallowed 
by  the  graves  of  his  parents.    He  proceeds  : 

"  I  gazed  on  the  spot  where  together  we  played; 

Our  innocent  pastimes  came  fresh  to  my  mind  ; 
Our  mother's  caress  and  the  fondness  displayed, 

In  each  word  and  each  look  of  a  parent  so  kind. 

I  looked  on  the  mountain,  whose  fsatnesses  wild 
The  fugitive  seeks  from  the  rifle  and  hound. 

Below  were  the  fields  where  they  suffered  and  toiled  ; 
And  there  the  low  graves  of  their  comrades  are 
found. 

The  mill  house  was  there,  and  the  turmoil  of  old  ; 
But  sick  of  these  scenes,  for  too  well  they  were 
kuown, 

I  looked  for  the  stream  where  io  childhood  I  strolled. 
When  a  moment  of  quiet  and  peace  was  my  own. 

With  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain, 

Dear  Florence !  I  sighed  to  behold  thee  once  more  ; 

I  sought  thee,  my  brother,  embraced  thee  again: 

But  I  found  thee  a  slave,  as  I  left  thee  before  !" 

Some  of  his  devotional  pieces  evince  the  fervor 
and  true  feeling  of  the  Christian  poet.  His  "  Ode 
to  Religion"  contains  many  admirable  lines. 
Speaking  of  the  martyrs  of  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  he  says  finely — 

"  Still  in  that  cradle,  purpled  with  their  blood, 
The  infant  Faith  waxed  stronger  day  by  day." 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  last  stanza  of 
this  poem  : 

II  0  God  of  mercy,  throned  on  glory  high, 
On  earth  and  all  its  misery  look  down  ! 

Behold  the  wretched,  hear  the  captive's  cry, 
And  call  thy  exiled  children  round  thy  throne  1 

There  would 'I  fain  in  contemplation  gaze 
On  thy  eternal  beauty,  and  would  make 

Of  love  one  lasting  canticle  of  praise, 

And  every  theme  but  thee  henceforth  forsake." 

His  best  and  noblest  production  is  an  "  Ode 
to  Cuba/'  written  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Mad- 
den's  departure  from  the  island,  and  presented 
to  that  gentleman.  It  was  never  published  in 
Cuba,  as  its  sentiments  would  have  subjected  the 
author  to  persecution.    It  breathes  a  lofty  spirit 


of  patriotism,  and  an  indignant  sense  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  his  race.  Withal,  it  has 
all  the  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  the  old  Spanish 
Muse.    Witness  its  majestic  commencement : 

«  Cuba  !  of  what  avail  that  thou  art  fair- 
Pearl  of  the  seas,  the  pride  of  the  Antilles  ! 

If  thy  poor  sons  have  still  to  see  thee  share 
The  pangs  of  bondage,  and  its  thousand  ills? 

Of  what  avail  the  verdure  of  thy  hills  : 

The  purple  bloom  thy  coffee-plain  displays  , 

The  cane's  luxuriant  growth,  whose  culture  fills 
More  graves  than  famine,  or  the  sword  finds  ways 

To  glut  with  victims  calmly  as  it  slays? 

Of  what  avail  that  thy  clear  streams  abound 

With  precious  ore,  if  wealth  there's  none  to  buy 
Thy  children's  rights,  and  not  one  grain  is  found 

For  Learning's  shrine,  or  for  the  altar  nigh 
Of  poor,  forsaken  ,  downcast  Liberty  ? 

Of  what  avail  the  riches  of  thy  port — 
Forests  of  masts,  and  ships  from  every  sea — 

If  Trade  alone  is  free,  and  man,  the  sport 
And  spoil  of  Trade,  bears  wrongs  of  every  sort  ? 
Cuba!  0  Cuba;  when  men  call  thee  fair 

And  rich  and  beautiful,  the  Queen  of  Isles, 
Star  of  the  West,  and  Ocean's  gem  most  rare, 

Oh  1  say  to  those  who  mock  thee  with  such  wiles, 
'  Take  off  these  flowers  and  view  the  lifeless  spoils 

Which  wait  the  worm  :  behold  their  hues  beneath 
The  pale,  cold  cheek  ;  and  seek  for  living  smiles 

Where  Beauty  lies  not  in  the  arms  of  Death, 
And  Bondage  taints  not  with  its  poison  breath  !'  " 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  slaves  in  Cuba  is  well  known.  Betrayed,  and 
driven  into  premature  collision  with  their  oppres- 
sors, the  wronged  and  maddened  bondmen  were 
speedily  crushed  into  subjection.  Placido  was 
arrested,  and,  after  a  long  hearing,  was  con- 
demned to  be  executed,  and  consigned  to  the 
"  Chapel  of  the  Condemned." 

How  far  Placido  was  implicated  in  the  insur- 
rectionary movement  it  is  now  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  ascertain.  The  popular  voice  at  Havana 
pronounced  him  its  leader  and  projector;  and  as 
such  he  was  condemned.  His  own  bitter  wrongs, 
the  terrible  recollections  of  his  life  of  servitude; 
the  sad  condition  of  his  relatives  and  race,  expo- 
sed to  scorn,  contumely,  and  the  heavy  hand  of 
violence;  the  impunity  with  which  the  most 
dreadful  outrages  upon  the  persons  of  slaves 
were  inflicted,  acting  upon  a  mind  fully  capable 
of  appreciating  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  Free- 
dom— furnished  abundant  incentives  to  an  effort 
for  the  redemption  of  his  race  and  the  humiliation 
of  his  oppressors.  The  "  Heraldo,"  of  Madrid^ 
speaks  of  him  as  "  the  celebrated  poet,  a  man^of 
great  natural  genius,  and  beloved  and  apprecia- 
ted by  the  most  respectable  young  men  of  Ha- 
vana." It  accuses  him  of  wild  and  ambitious 
projects,  and  states  that  he  was  intended  to  be 
the  chief  of  the  black  race  after  they  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

He  was  executed  at  Havana,  in  the  7th  month, 
1844.  According  to  the  custom  in  Cuba  with 
condemned  criminals,  he  was  conducted  from 
prison  to  the  "  Chapel  of  the  Doomed/'  He 
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passed  thither  with  singular  composare,  amidst 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  gracefully  saluting 
his  numerous  acquaintances.  The  chapel  was 
hung  with  black  cloth  and  dimly  lighted.  Placido 
was  seated  beside  his  coffin.  Priests,  in  long 
black  robes,  stood  around  him,  chanting,  in  sepul- 
chral voices,  the  service  of  the  dead.  It  is  an 
ordeal  under  which  the  stoutest-hearted  and  most 
resolute  have  been  found  to  sink.  After  endur- 
ing it  for  twenty  four  hours,  he  was  led  out  to 
execution.  Placido  came  forth  calm  and  undis- 
mayed. Holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  he  re- 
cited, in  a  loud  clear  voice,  a  solemn  prayer  in 
verse,  which  he  had  composed  amidst  the  hor- 
rors of  the  "Chapel."  It  thrilled  upon  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  it.  I  am  indebted  to  a 
friend  for  assistance  in  rendering  this  remarkable 
prayer  into  English  verse  : 

PRAYER  OF  PLACIDO. 

God  of  unbounded  love  and  power  eternal ! 

To  thee  I  turn  in  darkness  and  despair; 
Stretch  forth  thine  arm,  and,  from  the  brow  infernal 

Of  Calumny,  the  veil  of  Justice  tear; 
And,  from  the  forehead  of  my  honest  fame, 
Pluck  the  world's  brand  of  infamy  and  shame  ! 

0  King  of  kings,  my  father's  God,  who  only 
Art  strong  to  save,  by  whom  is  all  controlled  ; 

Who  giv'st  the  sea  its  waves,  the  dark  and  lonely 
Abyss  of  heaven  its  light,  the  North  its  cold, 

The  air  its  currents,  the  warm  sun  its  beams, 

Life  to  the  flowers,  and  motion  to  the  streams  ! 

All  things  obey  thee,  dying  or  reviving 
As  thou  commandest ;  all  apart  from  thee, 

From  thee  alone  their  life  and  power  deriving, 
Sink  aud  are  lost  in  vast  eternity  ; 

Yet  doth  the  void  obey  thee,  since  from  nought 

This  marvellous  being  by  thy  hand  was  wrought. 

0  merciful  God  !  I  cannot  shun  thy  presence  ; 

For  through  its  veil  of  flesh,  tby  piercing  eye 
Looketh  upon  my  spirit's  unsoiled  essence, 

As  through  the  pure  transparency  of  the  sky. 
Let  not  the  oppressor  clap  his  bloody  hands, 
As  o'er  my  prostrate  innocence  he  stands  ! 

But  if,  alas  !  it  seemeth  good  to  thee 

That  I  should  perish  as  the  guilty  dies; 

That  my  cold,  mangled  corse  my  foes  should  see 
With  hateful  malice  and  exulting  ejes, 

Speak  thou  the  word,  and  bid  them  shed  my  blood; 

Fully  in  me  tby  will  be  done,  0  God! 

On  arriving  at  the  fatal  spot  he  sat  down,  as 
ordered,  on  a  bench,  with  his  back  to  the  soldiers. 
The  multitude  recollected  that,  in  some  affecting 
lines  written  by  the  conspirator  in  prison,  he  had 
said  that  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  to  kill  him 
by  shooting  his  body — that  his  heart  must  be 
pierced  ere  it  would  cease  its  throbbing.  At 
the  last  moment,  just  as  the  soldiers  were  about 
to  fire,  he  rose  up,  and  gazed  for  an  instant, 
around  and  above  him,  on  the  beautiful  capitol 
of  his  native  land  and  its  sail-flecked  bay,  on  the 
dense  crowds  around  him,  the  blue  mountains  in 
the  distance,  and  the  sky  glorious  with  the  sum- 
mer sunshine.  "  Adios,  Mundo  !"  (Farewell, 
world!)  he  said  calmly,  and  sat  down.  The  word 


was  given,  and  five  balls  entered  his  body.  Then 
it  was,  that,  amidst  the  groans  and  murmers  of 
the  horror-stricken  spectators,  he  rose  up  once 
more,  and  turned  his  head  to  the  shuddering 
soldiers,  his  face  wearing  an  expression  of  super- 
human courage.  "Will  no  one  pity  me?"  he 
said  laying  his  hand  over  his  heart.  "  Here  fire 
here!"  While  he  yet  spake,  two  balls  entered 
his  heart  and  he  fell  dead.  Thus  perished  the 
Hero-poet  of  Cuba.  He  had  not  fallen  in  vain. 
His  genius  and  his  heroic  death  will  doubtless 
be  regarded  by  his  race  as  precious  legacies.  To 
the  great  names  of  L'Ouverture  and  Petion,  the 
colored  man  can  now  add  that  of  Juan  Placido. 

The  following  remarkable  lines  were  written 
on  the  walls  of  Placido's  prison  the  day  before  his 
execution  : 

"  0  Liberty  !  I  sigh  for  thee 

To  break  this  chain  and  dungeon  bar  : 

I  hear  thy  spirit  calling  me, 
Deep  in  the  frozen  North  afar, 
With  vioec  like  God's  and  visage  like  a  star. 

Long  cradled  on  the  mountain  wind, 

Thy  mates  the  eagle  and  the  storm, 
Arise,  and  from  thy  brow  unbind 

The  wreath  that  gives  its  starry  form, 
And  smite  the  strength  that  would  thy  strength  dis- 
arm ! 

Yet,  Liberty  !  thy  dawning  light, 

Obscured  by  dungeon  bars,  shall  cast 
A  splendor  on  the  breaking  night; 
And  tyrants,  flying  thick  and  fast, 
Shall  tremble  at  thy  gaze  and  stand  aghast." 

Prisoner's  Friend. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Review  of  the  weather,  &c,  for  Second  '  month. 

1853.  1859. 

Rain  during  some  portion  of  the 

24  hours,        .       .  .    2  days.    6  days. 

Rain,  all  or  nearly  all  day,  .  0  "  2  " 
Snow,  .  .  .  .  .  9  »  6  " 
Cloudy  without  storms,  .  .  4  "  4  *' 
Ordinary  clear,   .       .       .       .  13    "      10  " 

28  28 

TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C    1858,  1859. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  month 

at  Penna.  Hospital,           .    29.35  deg.  37  deg. 

Highest  do.  during  month  do.    52       (l  60  " 

Lowest  do.          do.         do.    10       "  19  » 

Rain  during  the  month,          2.28  inch.  3.66  inch. 

Deaths  during  the  month,       746  769 
The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  Second  month,  for  the  past  seventy 

years,   30.85  deg. 

Highest  ditto  during  that  period,  1857,    .  41  03  li 

Lowest  do.     do.    do.     1815,1836,1838,  24  " 

WINTER  TEMPERATURES. 

Mean  temperature  of  three  Winter  months 

of  1857  aDd  1858,         ....    36.44  " 
do.        do.        do.     1858  and  1859,    36.14  " 

Average  do.  for  the  past  69  years,    .       .    31.08  " 

Highest  temperature  of  three  winter 
months  during  the  past  69  years,  1827- 
28  and  1850-51,   38  33  " 

Lowest  do.    do.   do.   1814-15  &  1835-36,    26.66  " 
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By  glancing  at  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
month  just  past  has  been  a  very  mild  one,  in  fact  ex- 
ceeded only  seven  times  during  the  past  70  years,  and 
the  zointer,  though  justly  called  a  very  open  one,  fell 
a  little  short  of  last  winter,  though  exceeding  the 
average  by  about  five  degrees — and  being  exceeded 
only  five  times  during  that  entire  period.    J.  M.  E. 

Philada.,  3d  mo.  1st,  1859. 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

MAKE  YOUR  MARK. 

In  the  quarries  should  you  toil, 
Make  your  mark. 
Do  you  delve  upon  the  soil? 

Make  your  mark. 
In  whatever  path  you  go, 

In  whatever  place  you  stand, 
Moving  swift  or  moving  slow, 
With  a  firm  and  honest  hand 
Make  your  mark. 

Should  opponents  hedge  your  way, 

Make  your  mark. 
Work  by  night,  or  work  by  day — 

Make  your  mark. 
Struggle  manfully  and  well, 
Let  no  obstacles  oppose  ; 
None,  right-shielded,  ever  fell 
By  the  weapons  of  his  foes — 
Make  your  mark. 

What  though  born  a  peasant's  son — 

Make  your  mark. 
Good  hy  poor  men  may  be  done — 

Make  your  mark. 
Peasants'  garbs  may  warm  the  cold, 
Peasants'  words  may  calm  a  fear; 
Better  far  than  hoarding  gold, 
Is  the  drying  of  a  tear — 

Make  your  mark. 

Life  is  fleeting  as  a  shade- 
Make  your  mark. 
Marks  of  some  kind  must  be  made — 

M.^ke  your  mark. 
Make  it  while  the  arm  is  strong, 
In  the  golden  hours  of  youth ; 
Never,  never  make  it  wrong  ; 

Make  it  with  the  stamp  of  Truth — 
Make  your  mark. 


THE  WORTH  OF  HOURS. 

BY  RICHARD  MONCKTON  MILNE8. 

Believe  not  that  your  inner  eye 

Can  ever  in  just  measure  try 

The  worth  of  hours  as  they  go  by  : 

For  every  man's  weak  self,  alas ! 
Makes  him  to  see  them,  as  they  pass, 
As  through  a  dim  or  tinted  glass. 

But  if  in  earnest  care  you  would 
Mete  out  to  each  its  part  of  good, 
Trust  rather  to  your  after  mood. 

Those  surely  are  not  fairly  spent 
That  leave  your  spirit  bowed  and  bent 
In  sad  unrest  and  ill  content. 

And  more  ;  though  free  from  seeming  harm, 
You  rest  from  toil  of  mind  or  arm, 
Or  slow  retire  from  Pleasure's  charm  ; 

If  then  a  painful  sense  comes  on, 
Of  something  wholly  lost  and  gone, 
Vainly  enjoyed  or  vainly  done ; 


Of  something  from  your  being's  chain 
Broke  off  not  to  be  linked  again 
By  all  mere  memory  can  retain  ; 

Upon  your  heart  this  truth  may  rise  : 
Nothiug  that  altogether  dies 
Suffices  man's  just  destinies. 

So  should  we  live  that  every  hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower, 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power; 

That  every  thought  and  every  deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  or  future  need  ; 

Esteeming  sorrow,  whose  employ 
Is  to  develope,  not  destroy, 
Far  better  than  a  barren  joy. 


PATIENCE. 

Translated  for  the  Liberator,  from  the  German  of  Spitta. 

There  goes  a  gentle  angel 

Throughout  this  earthly  land, 
To  comfort  all  Earth's  sorrows, 

Sent  by  the  Father's  hand  ; 
And  in  his  look  is  quiet, 

And  mercy  soft  and  mild — 
0,  follow  him  forever, 

Patience,  the  Angel  Child  ! 

He  leads  thee  ever  truly 

Through  earthly  care  and  wrong, 
And  of  a  time  more  noble, 

So  joyous  is  his  song. 
When  thou  art  quite  desponding, 

He  doth  of  courage  tell, 
To  bear  thy  cross  he  helpeth, 

And  maketh  all  things  well. 

He  turns  to  gentle  sorrow 

The  soul's  most  bitter  smart, 
And  bathes  in  still  humility 

The  unsubmissive  heart. 
The  gloomiest  hours  he  maketh 

All  gently  clear  again, 
And  surely,  if  not  quickly. 

He  healeth  every  pain. 

He  is  not  wroth  at  weeping, 

When  comfort  thee  he  will, 
He  blameth  not  thy  longing, 

But  makes  it  meek  and  still ; — 
And  when,  in  raging  tempest, 

Thou,  murmuring,  askest — Why  ? 
Though  mute,  still  gently  smiling, 

He  beameth  from  on  high. 

Reply  he  hath  not  always 

In  answer  to  thy  quest; 
u  Endure  "  is  still  his  motto, 

Not  far  the  place  of  rest ; — 
And  so,  without  much  speaking, 

He  journeys  by  thy  side, 
And  thinks  but  of  the  fair,  grand  goal, 

Far  in  the  distance  wide. 


WINTER  SHOES. 

Hall's  Journal  of  Health  gives  the  following 
sensible  advice  : — 

"  Like  the  gnarled  oak  that  has  withstood  the 
storms  and  thunderbolts  of  centuries,  man  him- 
self begins  to  die  at  the  extremities.  Keep  the 
feet  dry  and  warm,  and  we  may  snap  our  fingers 
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in  joyous  triumph  at  disease  and  the  doctors. 
Put  on  two  pairs  of  thick  woollen  stockings,  but 
keep  this  to  }Ourself;  go  to  some  honest  son  of 
Saint  Crispin,  and  have  jour  measure  taken  for 
a  stout  pair  of  winter  boots  or  shoes;  shoes  are 
better  for  ordinary  everyday  use,  as  they  allow 
the  ready  escape  of  the  odors,  while  they 
strengthen  the  ankles,  accustoming  them  to  de- 
pend on  themselves.  A  very  slight  accident  is 
sufficient  to  cause  a  sprained  ankle  to  an  habi- 
tual boot  wearer.  Besides,  a  shoe  compresses  less, 
and  hence  admits  of  a  more  vigorous  circulation 
of  the  blood.  But  wear  boots  when  you  ride  or 
travel.  Give  direction  also  to  have  no  cork  or 
India  rubber  about  the  shoes,  but  place  between 
the  layers  of  the  soles,  from  out  to  out,  a  piece 
of  stout  hemp  or  tow  linen  which  has  been 
dipped  in  melted  pitch.  This  is  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  water — does  not  absorb  a  particle — 
while  we  know  that  cork  does,  and  after  a  while 
becomes  '  soggy'  and  damp  for  weeks.  When 
you  put  them  on  for  the  first  time,  they  will  feel 
as  easy  as  an  old  shoe,  and  you  may  stand  on 
damp  places  for  hours  with  impunity." 

Experience  has  proven  that  a  few  folds  of 
newspaper  placed  in  a  shoe,  is  a  preventive  to 
the  entrance  of  damp,  and  answers  even  better 
than  a  cork  or  sole. 


AN  INCIDENT. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
in  the  year  1815,  an  officer  in  the  miltia  who, 
from  a  very  subordinate  position  in  the  communi- 
ty,had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  colonel,conclu- 
ded,  as  it  was  supposed,  in  order  to  make  a  dis- 
play of  his  authority  and  dignity,  to  select  five 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  aged  between 
18  and  21  years,  who  had  been  registered  in  the 
regiment  under  his  command,  and  demanded 
payment  of  the  fines  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
curred by  their  not  performing  the  military  ser- 
vices required  of  them.  Upon  their  failing  to 
pay  these  fines,  this  colonel,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  forthwith  caused  them  to  be  committed 
to  prison,  until  the  fines  would  be  paid. 

These  young  men  were  selected  from  the  most 
respectable  families  of  Friends  in  Baltimore,  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  their  incarceration 
produced  a  very  painful  and  distressing  sensation, 
and  an  appeal  was  immediately  made  to  the 
Judges  of  the  State  Courts  of  Maryland  for  their 
relief.  Upon  an  examination  into  the  matter, 
their  friends  were  informed,  that  as  the  imprison- 
ment had  been  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  Judges  of  the 
State  courts  had  no  pawer  to  interfere  in  the  case, 
and  they  were  recommended  to  address  their  ap- 
plication to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  parents  of  these  young  men,  indeed  their 
friends  generally,  becoming  greatly  distressed 
by  their  being  thus  incarcerated  among  the  class 


of  people  with  whom  they  were  now  confined,  I 
,  lost  no  time  in  making  application  to  President 
Madison  for  their  discharge.  The  Friends  ap- 
pointed to  perform  this  service,  upon  their  arrival 
at  Washington,  called  on  the  President,  by  whom  - 
they  were  respecfully  received,  and  they  submit- 
ted to  him  a  full  statement  of  the  whole  matter. 
He  listened  with  earnest  attention  to  their  re- 
presentation, without  uttering  a  word,  and  after 
an  apparently  very  deliberate  consideration  ob-  : 
served,  that  he  "  did  not  see  he  could  interpose 
in  the  matter  m}  that  as  President  of  the  United 
States  he  was  sworn  to  execute  the  laws,  that 
these  young  men  appeared  to  have  been  legally 
committed  under  the  authority  of  these  laws,and 
and  that  unless  some  sufficient  ground  for  a  par- 
don was  shown  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  could 
consistently  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  him 
interfere  in  the  case." 

Although  the  President  had  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  ap- 
peared, evidently,  greatly  annoyed  by  the  circum- 
stance, and  there  was  no  doubt,  if  the  Delegation 
could  have  suggested  any  plea  that  would  in  his 
opinion  justify  him  in  granting  a  pardon,  he 
would  have  gladly  done  it.  The  Delegation 
however  frankly  told  him,  they  "had  no  plea  to 
offer, except  that  these  young  men  were  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  from  conscientious 
scruples  they  were  restrained  from  either  bear- 
ing arms,  or  in  any  way  engaging  in  military 
operations."  To  this  the  President  replied  that  I 
"  neither  the  constitution  nor  laws  of  the  United 
States  exempted  them  on  that  account  from  the 
performance  of  military  duty." 

The  Deputation  having  done  all  that  appeared 
to  be  in  their  power  to  procure  relief  for  those 
young  men,  retired. 

Upon  going  from  the  apartment  of  the  Presi-  \ 
dent,  they  were  informed  by  a  servant  in  atten- 
dance, as  they  were  about  to  pass  out  of  the  house,  I  , 
that  "Mrs.  Madison  had  directed  him  to  invite  i 
them,  before  they  left,  to  call  on  her."  This  i  \ 
they  concluded  to  do;  and  were  introduced  into  j 
her  parlor,  where  they  found  her  sitting  alone,  t 
On  their  entering  the  room  she  arose  and  proceed-  j  j 
ed  to  meet  them  as  they  advanced  towards  her  o 
and  gave  them  a  most  friendly  reception.  (j 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  she  was  I  ti 
born  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  of  tl 
a  respectable  family  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  \  \ 
though  raised  by  her  marriage  into  the  most  ele-  I  oi 
vated  society  in  our  country,  she  entertained,  to 
the  end  of  her  life,  a  warm  attachment  to  her  j 
early  associates  and  to  the  society  of  which  her 
parents  were  members.    In  her  natural  disposi- 
tiou  she  was  kind,  amiable  and  benevolent,  and  i  of 
in  her  character  and  conduct  she  was  without  sit 
any  ostentation,  a  pure  example  of  every  moral,  j  k 
social  and  domestic  propriety,  cherished  and  be-  j  it 
loved  by  her  illustrious  husband,  and  respected  p 
and  honored  by  her  country.  [up 
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Upon  the  Delegation  being  seated,  she,  after  i 
some  preliminary  general  remarks,said  "You  have 
been  to  see  the  President;"  to  which  the  Delegation 
replied  "  Yes."  "  Well  what  did  you  want  to  see 
him  about  V  Upon  this  the  Delegation  explained 
to  her  fully  the  object  of  their  visit,  informed 
her  of  the  incarceration  of  the  five  young  men  in 
prison,  and  the  cause  of  it,  acquainted  her  with 
their  names  and  the  families  to  which  they  be- 
longed, described  their  suffering  condition,  their 
exposed  situation  in  the  jail,  and  the  distress  into 
which  their  parents  and  friends  were  brought. 
During  this  narrative  her  feelings  became  so  much 
excited,  that  evidently,  without  being  fully  con- 
scious of  what  she  was  doing,  she  arose  from  her 
chair,  her  mind  deeply  absorbed  in  reflection,  and 
walked  slowly  across  the  room  without  speaking 
a  word.  Upon  returning  to  her  seat,  after  a  short 
pause,  she  said,  "have  you  told  all  this  to  the 
President"?  To  which  the  Delegation  replied, 
"  Yes."  She  then  asked,  "what  did  he  say?"  To 
this  it  was  replied,  "  the  President  received  us 
most  kindly,  and  appeared  desirous  to  release  our 
young  friends  from  prison,  provided  he  could  do 
it  consistently  with  the  duties  imposed  on  him, 
but  he  said  under  his  constitutional  obligations  he 
was  bound  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  apprehended  he  could  not  proper- 
ly interfere  in  the  matter."  Upon  hearing  this 
she  seemed  much  affected,  and  said,  "  then  are 
they  to  be  left  in  jail,  though  innocent  of  any 
crime?"  We  answered,  "we  feared  so."  Then 
she  firmly  added,  "  well,  friends,  I  never  read  the 
constitution,  and  if  I  did  read  it,  I  suppose  I 
should  not  understand  it,  but  there  is  one  thing 
I  do  understand ;  this  is  a  case  of  cruel  hard- 
ship and  oppression,  and  I  am  determined  the 
President  shall  never  close  his  eyes  in  sleep 
until  these  children  are  liberated  from  confine- 
ment !"  This  was  expressed  under  an  earnestness 
and  ardour  of  feeling  that  gave  us  some  hopes 
they  would  be  released,  and  the  Delegation  soon 
after  withdrew ;  but  as  they  had  not  been  able 
to  leave  Washington  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
they  could  only  proceed  a  few  miles  before  night, 
and  concluded  to  stop  on  the  way  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  where  they  remained  until  the  next 
day,  and  therefore  did  not  reach  Baltimore  un- 
til late  in  the  afternoon.  Upon  arriving  at  home, 
they  found  their  young  friends  were  at  liberty ; 
having  been  discharged  from  prison  under  an 
order  from  the  President. 


GREATNESS. 

A  great,  and  good,  and  a  right  mind  is  a  kind 
of  dignity,  lodged  in  flesh,  and  may  be  the  bles- 
sing of  a  slave  as  well  as  of  a  prince  ;  it  came 
from  heaven,  and  to  heaven  it  must  return ;  and 
it  is  a  kind  of  heavenly  felicity,  which  a  poor 
and  a  virtuous  mind  enjoys  in  some  degree,  even 
upon  earth. — Seneca. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 

Robert  Walsh  formerly  editor  of  the  National  Ga- 
zette, of  this  city.died  in  Paris,  on  the  7th  ult.  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age.  His  criticisms  upon  literature  and 
art  were  admirable,  and  gave  great  value  to  his  paper. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  says  : — "  He  was  a  pure  and 
able  man,  somewhat  bigoted  on  political  as  well  as  re- 
ligious questions,  but  honest,  faithful  and  loyal  to  ev- 
ery cause  that  he  espoused.  His  literary  style  was 
clear,  strong,  and  masculine,  free  from  ornament  and 
surplus  of  words,  and  Therefore  the  more  relied  upon 
and  the  more  admired  by  judicious  people. 

Harrisburg. — The  Governor  has  signed  the  follow- 
ing bills  :  An  act  relating  to  certain  charitable  corpo- 
rations. It  makes  it  dawful  for  the  courts  to  permit 
married  women  to  be  incorporated  with  others  in  any 
institution  composed  of  women,  or  to  be  under  their 
management,  for  the  care  and  education  of  children, 
or  for  the  support  of  sick  or  indigent  women. 

Also,  the  act  to  incorporate  the  International  Union 
of  A.rt  and  Literature.  This  company  ha3  for  its  ob- 
ject the  publication  of  a  magazine,  bearing  contribu- 
tions from  the  literati  of  the  world,  together  with  the 
distribution  of  fine  engravings  among  its  patrons.  It 
is  something  similar  to  the  Illustrated  London  News 
which  is  also  a  stock  company.  A  number  of  wealthy 
men  of  Philadelphia  are  connected  with  this  enter- 
prise. 

Slavery  Abolished  in  Kansas. — We  find  the  follow- 
ing, under  the  date  of  the  8th  ult.,  in  the  Lawrence 
correspondent  of  the  Leavenworth  Times: — "Council 
bill  to  abolish  and  prohibit  slavery  was  then  taken 
up,  with  only  two  hours  to  insure  the  Governor's  sig- 
nature or  compel  him  to  return  it.  An  exciting  scene 
occurred.  None  like  it  has  occurred  this  session.  The 
friends  of  the  House  admitted  that  council  bill  was  not 
what  they  wanted  in  all  respects;  but  that  Dr.  Root 
should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  their  bill  in  his  pocket 
for  four  weeks,  as  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Gover- 
nor, for  the  purpose  of  defeat.  The  most  persistent 
efforts  were  made  to  prevent  final  action  by  a  few  mem- 
bers ;  but  the  matter  was  passed  through,  and  a  final 
vote  was  taken  at  11  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when,  by  a  laro-e 
majority,  slavery  was  abolished  and  forever  prohibited 
in  the  territory  of  Kansas." 

The  Slave  Trade.— The  U.  S.  ship  Vicennes  was  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river  10  mo.  19,  and  at  St.  Paul's 
de  Loando  on  the  23.  10  mo.  II  he  sighted  the  Wan- 
derer, off  Snake  Head,  but  the  Slaver  got  off.  Subse- 
quent information  showed  the  fact  that  the  Wanderer 
shipped  three  hundred  and  fifty  negroes  on  the  coast 
and  during  their  stay  there,  the  officers  sported  the 
uniform  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  The  French 
slave  pens  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  are  described  as 
fine,  comfortable,  stationary  houses,  over  which  the 
Imperial  flag  floats  in  security  protected  by  two  men 
of-war.  In  different  cases  the  British  cruisers  were 
quite  active,  and  lately  burned  the  American  brig  Ru- 
fus  Soule,  leaving  her  first  mate  and  another  Ameri- 
can seaman  on  shore  at  Kabenda  among  the  negroes. 
The  Rufus  Soule  sailed  from  Matanzas  for  Fernando 
Po. 

Messrs.  Isaacs,  Reader  &  Co.,  of  Sierra  Leone,  are 
manufacturing  large  quantities  of  Indigo  at  the  island 
of  Matacong,  forty  miles  from  the  Colony.  It  is  quite 
a  new  enterprise.  They  have  two  hundred  acres  un- 
der cultivation,  and  the  produce  is  reported  to  be  of 
flrst-rate  quality. — Col.  Herald. 

The  Leading  Provisions  of  a  bill  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Mississippi,  are  that  free 
negroes  ormulattoes  shall  not  be  lawfully  in  the  State 
after  a  certain  time,  and   in  case  of  being  ao  found, 
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they  shall  be  arrested  by  the  Sheriff,  and  on  trial  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  if  they  are  guilty  of  an  intent  to 
reside  either  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  time,  the  pa- 
pers and  evidence  are  to  be  certified  to  by  the  Board 
of  Police.  The  Board,  if  satisfied  of  the  facts,  shall 
order  the  Sheriff  to  sell  as  a  slave  and  at  public  auc- 
tion, the  negro  or  mulatto,  and  the  proceeds,  after 
deducting  expenses,  to  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  Library. —  Col.  Herald. 

Grain. — The  scarcity  of  grain  in  many  parts  of  Can- 
ada is  said  to  be  such  that  the  farmers  will  find  it  to 
be  impossible  to  procure  the  necessary  seed  for  spring 
sowing. 

The  Asylum  for  Inebriates  at  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 
intended  for  only  309  patients,  will  not  be  ready  be- 
fore next  full,  but  already  there  are  2800  applicants! 
and  the  sadde&t  fact  of  all,  400  of  these  are  women 

The  Lake  Trade — The  lake  trade  to  Europe  has 
resulted  so  satisfactorily  that  twenty  sail  have  just  been 
eng iged  to  go  from  Detroit  to  the  West  Indies  next 
spring,  and  a  large  number  for  Liverpool. 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  both 
bituminous  and  cannel  coal  have  been  discovered  in 
large  quantities  within  eight  miles  of  that  city  in  the 
bluffs  of  the  Kansas  River. 

Senator  Sumner. — A  Washington  dispatch  says 
information  is  received  from  Charles  Sumner,  that  his 
health  is  much  improved,  and  that  he  will  return  ear- 
ly in  the  Spring.  He  will  be  present  to  occupy  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  should  an  extra  session  be  called. 

Selling  his  own  Children. — About  ten  years  ago  a 
wealthy  planter  of  Alabama  died,  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters, whom  he  had  educated,  partly  in  a  seminary  in 
Phiiadelphia,  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  all 
the  refinements  of  life.  He  left  them  all  his  property, 
his  brothers  to  be  the  executor?,  of  the  will.  They 
knowing  that  the  father's  marriage  to  the  mother  was 
invalid,  she  being  a  quadroon,  whom  he  had  purchased 
in  New  Orleans,  took  the  property,  under  the  law,  and 
sold  the  girls  as  slaves.  The  records  of  this  case  can 
now  be  fouud  in  the  courts  of  that  State. 

IIaytiex  Republic. — By  a  decree  of  the  Department- 
al Committee  of  Gonaives,  the  Territory  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  open  to  all  Haytiens  who  have  been  banished  by 
the  ex-Emperor  Soulcque. 

President  Geffrard  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  gen- 
erals  of  Departments,  laying  down  the  programme  of 
the  Government.  He  says  that  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with  wise  men,  and  that  his  and  their  efforts 
will  be  to  secure  the  love  of  the  people  by  executing 
the  laws  which  guarrantee  public  order,  and  a  free 
administration  of  justice.  Nobody  hereafter  is  to  be 
pn  risne  \  ex'  ppt  upon  conviction  after  a  fair  trial  :  and 
no  one  to  be  put  in  irons  except  by  virtue  of  a  legiti- 
mate sentence.  The  people  are  exhorted  to  devote 
themselves  to  agriculture,  and  other  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  rely,upon  the  piotection  and  encouragement 
of  the  Government,  whose  motto  is,  "Peace,  UnioD, 
Labor,  Order,  and  Public  Progress." 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  Flour  market  continues  firm 
at  the  advance  in  prices.  The  sales  of  superfine  are 
light  at  $6  25  a  6  37,  and  $6  50  a  6  62  for  extra 
family.  The  sales  to  the  retailers  and  bakers  are 
within  the  range  of  the  same  figures,  and  fancy  lots 
at  from  $0  75  to  7  50.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  and  Corn 
Meal  continue  limited.  The  former  sold  at  $4  37. 
Corn  Meal  i3  held  at  $3  75. 

Grain. — The  receipts  of  Wheat  are  light,  with  fair 
demand.  Sales  of  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  at  $1 
54  a  1  55  per  bushel  for  fair  and  prime  red,  and  $1  70 


a  1  75  for  prime  white.  Rye  sells  as  fast  as  received, 
at  93  cts.  Corn  is  in  demand-;  sales  of  yellow  at  82 
a  84  cts.  Oats  are  steady;  -sales  of  prime  Pennsylva- 
nia at  55  cts.,  and  Delaware  at  54  cts. 

Cloverseed  continues  in  good  request  at  $G  50  a 
$6  75  per  64  lbs.  Timothy  commands  $2  12  a  2  25 
per  bushel,  and  Flaxseed  at  $1  70  a  1  75. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  WEST  CHES- 
TER, PA. — In  this  institution,  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  pursuing  any  of  the  various  branches  of 
science  usually  taught  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  the 
constant  object  of  the  Principal,  so  to  blend  instruc- 
tion, that  while  giving  clear  and  practical  knowledge 
of  those  branches,  the  mental  and  moral  culture  may 
keep  pace  with  the  acquisition  of  literature  and 
science. 

The  domestic  arrangements  are  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble those  of  a  private  family,  and  especial  care  is 
taken  to  provide  for  healthful  exercise  in  the  fresh 
air. 

Pupils  should  be  provided  vith  their  own  tCTV/Uj 
soap,  clothes-bags,  over-shoes  and  umbrellas,  and 
clothing  should  be  distinctly  marked. 

The  school  year  consists  of  ten  months,  commencing 
on  the  first  2d  day  in  9th  month. 

Terms. — $150  per  year,  payable  quarterly  in  ad- 
vance. The  Languages,  Drawing  and  Coloring,  ex- 
tra. Books  furnished  on  rent  or  at  the  usual  retail 
prices. 

E.  W.  Richards,  Principal. 
West  Chester,  2nd  mo.  8th,  1859. 

ATTLEBOROUGH  ACADEMY  FOR  RENT. — The 
present  occupant,  Sidney  Averill,  being  about  to 
remove  to  his  farm  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Building  and  premises  are  for  rent,  situated  in  a 
healthy  neighborhood,  and  thickly  settled;  the  open- 
iug  for  a  boarding  and  day  school,  with  a  competent 
Teacher,  is  seldom  surpassed,  as  the  experience  of  the 
present  Teacher  will  show.  His  school,  for  three  past 
years,  averaging  boarders  and  day  scholars,  120. — 
Rent  moderate.  Apply  to  either  of  the  owners  of  said 
Building,  living  in  Attleborough,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Isaac  Livezey,  Joshua  Richardson. 

James  Flowers,  M.  W.  Allen. 

Attleborough,  2nd  mo.  14^A,  1859. 

ORANGE  GREEN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  ~FOR 
GIRLS. — The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on 
the  11th  of  4th  month  next.  The  location  is  unusual- 
ly healthy  and  pleasant ;  the  course  of  study  extensive 
and  thorough.  Terms  Thirty-six  Dollars  per  session 
of  thirteen  weeks. 

For  particulars,  address  Principals, 

-  Sidj^y  Pu^'EY,  or 
Fanny  A.  Kinsey.* 
Keonett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 
*  In  the  two  former  numbers  this  name,  by  mistake, 
was  printed  "  Henry  Kensey." 
2d  mo.,  18 59.-2 m. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  Spring  Session  of  this  School,  taught  by 
Jane  Hillbotn  and  Sisters,  will  commence  the  21st  of 
2d  mo.  1859,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
English  education. 

Terms. — $10  per  session,  one  half  payable  in  ad- 
vance. 

For  Circulars  containing  further  particulars,  address 

JANE  HILLBORN, 
1st  mo.  22d,  2m       Byberry  P.  O.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


Merrihew  &  Ihompson,  Prs.  Lodge  street,  north  side  Penna.  Bank 


